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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company's headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowlatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is Known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 


~ government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 


both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi’s strategy of non-violence, in his | 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he : 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 

two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 

returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 

independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures: after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 


the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 


consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay 


East and West Bombay 


Anglo-Gujarati 

Gujarati Bombay 
Anglo-Sindi 

Sindhi Sukkur 
Sindi 

Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 

Khas 

_ Marathi 

Pudhari Baroda 


Daily 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


John Wallace, C of E, 


English, Age 50 
Behramji Merwanji 
Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 


Manilal Ichchharam 
Desai 
Hindu, Age 32 


Mulchand 
Bhagchand 
Hindu, Age 34 


Gurudinomal 
Tahilsing 
Sadarangani 
Hindu, Age 31 


Vasudev Purshottam 
Sathe - 
Hindu, Age 32 


1,000 


1,000 


8,000 


1,000 


600 


1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar 


Gujarati 


Satsang 


Hindi 


Bharat 


Hindi Jain 


Bombay Weekly 
Surat Weekly 
Bombay Weekly 
Bombay Weekly 


Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 


Chunilal Bapuji Modi 
Hindu, Age 61 


Gaurishankar Jugal 
Kishore 
Brahmin, Age 30 


Kasturchand 
Jbavarchand Jain 
Hindu, Age 25 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 


Servant of India 


Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Navijan 


Poona Weekly 


Bombay Weekly 


Ahmedabad Weekly 


V S Shriniwas 
Shastn 


Hindu, Age 48 2,000 


V S Shrinowas 
Shastn 


Hindu, Age 48 19,003 


Mohandas 
Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 


23,000 


600 


1,500 


400 


600 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs : 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 

e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 
e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: | 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act 0f1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


“| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain Strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 
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send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 6th January 1906. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Adininistrattorm 


Agrarian matters: 
Mr. G. K. Parekh’s allegations against the Collector of Broach re the: 


manner of revenue collections in Broach district fon eee 22 
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Ahmedabad district ae Sieve. kaa a 23 


British Rule in India: 
Alleged effeteness of the people of India and their unfitness for acquiring 


political privileges from their rulers oes eee eee 5 

Aspiration of the people of India to “ Home Rule ” for their country... 4 
Comments onthe Rev. Mr. Sunderland’s paper on the “ Causes of famine in: 

India ” 208 res “n oe ace oe 6 


Indian National Congress : 
Alleged opposition by Messrs. Tilak and Lajpatrai in the Subjects Come 
mittee of the Congress to the resolution re sending a message of 


welcome to the Prince and Princess of Wales ss oe 19 & 20 
Anglo-Indian critics of the — oe i Bes ere 12 
Change in the methods of the Congress desired ... vee “oo ae 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s presidential address at the Congress ... 13—17 

Irrigation vs. Railways in India one eee ave eee 7. 
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Public service : 7 
A suggestion to Revenue officers in appointing officiating Kulkarnis in he 
inam Villages eee was eee in. ET ar. 
Fraudulent practices of village officers in respect of Inamdars’ dues and 9 
the necessity of taking security from them. ... eee o 


Royal Tourin India : Ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
toria Memorial: Hall by the Prince of Wales at Calcutta: ase 
Sind: Revision of the —- Gazetzeer eee ve ose 
Standard Time : Protest against the introduction of —in the City 
Swadesht movement : 
Government of India and the — as carried on in Bengal 
The — as discussed at the various national. gatherings a 


con 1911—1. 


(No. 1 oF 1906, 


PARAGRAPHS, 


unishment meted out to certain students of the 


Broach: Suggestions for filling the vacancy of the Presidentship of the — 
Municipality... cee se sho 


Native States— 


Kathiéwér: 
Mali 4 Affairs of — State eee eee 
Porbandar: Prevalence of distress in—= State and the alleged lavish ex- 


penditure of money by the Rana Saheb on objects of personal 


pleasure 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Foundation of a Hindu University at Benares 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1906.) 


Name of Publication. 


s 


Where Published, 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


| 


ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian ... 
Cosmopolitan Review 


Daily Telegraph and 


Deccan Herald. 
East and West 
Indian Social Reformer ... 

India and Champion. 
Indian Textile Journal ... 
Karachi Chronicle 
K4thidwar Times 
Mahratta ... eve eee 
Men and Women of India. 
Oriental Review ... 
Parsi 
Phoenix 
Poona Observer and Civil 

and Military Gazette. 
Railway Times ... 


Sind Gazette 


Sind Journal (formerly 
named Hyderabad Jour- 
nal), 

Sind Times 


AnGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
Arya Prakash «+ 
Coronation Advertiser 
Evening Jime evs 
Gujarati ... ose 
Gujarat Mitr’... 
Gujaraéti Punch 
Hindi Punch ... 
| J4dm-e-Jamshed oe 
Kaiser-i-Hind 


Karachi Sam4char 
Kéthidwar Newsies 


| Kathidwar Times 


Praja Bandhu 
Rast Goftaér eee 


Satya Vakta 


con-101},e1e 


Indian Spectator, Voice of 


| 
...| Bombay... 


| Surat 


| Karachi ee 
.| Rajkot ... 


Poona ... 


Bombay ... 


...| Karachi ,. 


Poona 


Karachi .ee 
Hyderabad 


..| Karachi... 


-| Bombay oe 
..| Ahmedabad 
.| Bombay ,.. 


me Ne 


Ahmedabad 


.| Bombay 


.| Kar&chi... 


Rajkot ... 
Do. 


| Ahmedabad — 
.| Bombay 


Do. 


.| Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


| Daily. cee 


.| Monthly... 
-| Weekly ... 


Do. 


.| Monthly 
-| Weekly ... 
| Daily «. 
.| Weekly... 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly o 


Mouthly 
Bi-weekly 


| Daily — oe 
ve) Weekly ... 
.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


-»| Weekly ... 


De ese 
Daily 


.| Weekly ... 


.| Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


-| Fortnightly 


| 
. ‘ 


.| F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 
.| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed; Muhammadan 
.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 


.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 
.| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 

: ——r Merwénji Malabari; Pf4rsi; 52; 
-| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer 
.| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna); 51 ... 
| Pratdpréi 
.| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;) 
-| Sorabji Mancherji Ratn@gar; Parsi; 
.. R. 8S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 

.| Jeha@ngir Sor#bji Talay4rkh4n ; PArsi; 30 

.| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 


John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 
.| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 
-/ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 


-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 88 


.| Dr. Kaliand4as Jaikisondés Desd4i, B.A., L. M. 


.|Ichhéram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Pfrsi ; 45 


.| Framji C&wasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 
.| Balkrishna 
| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42 ... 


.| Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 52 ... 


(Konkani); 23. 


employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


J 


Udeshankar, 


B.A, ; 
(Nagar) ; 38. 


Hindu 


Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 31, | 
40; and| 
R. D. Hughes. : 


Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 


39. 


onal 


& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
Narotamdés Pr&njiwandis Shethna; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 30. | 
Jehéngir Behraémji Marzban; Parsi; §4 


Bania) ; 51. 


eee eee; 


Somalél Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 45 vas 
JehSngir Behramii Marzbén; Pdrsi; 54. 


Kashindth Mélvankar; Hindu 


Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne¢gar Brah.| 
man) ; 39. 


.| Jethalé4l Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 


man) ; 29. 


Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; Hindu (D4s Shrimfili 
Bania); 39. | 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Name, caste and age of Editor, ag 


— 


ANGLO GUJARA’TI.—con- | 
tinued. | 


Shri Sayaji Vijay w.| Baroda ove ns ,..| M4nekl4l Ambirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


‘Sury4 Prakash ... - . . «| Umedram Nagind#s Day&bhai; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 
AnGLO-Mara’THI, | 


| Christian Citizen ... se] ...| Monthly... ».| Bhaskar NAndji Kotak; Native Christian ; 
| ae 


Deen Mitra - és -| Weekly eee oo.) Saddshir Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu 

| (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 

| Dnyan Chakshu ... ss:} FOODR sec i. eS be +.) Waman Govind Sapkar; Ilindu (Deshastlh 
/ Brahman); 47. 

ee ae ee+| Bombay... af UG tee -..| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 

| 


se- 


, Dnyan Prakash ,,. {Poona ... | Daily — ove 3 Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (ChitpAwar 

| Brahman); 38. 

Dny4n Prakash .., sae eae -- | Weekly ... is | Do. Do. e- 

Indu Prakash ,,. -»-| Bombay... it SAT tie ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

| Manager being Damodar S4vlarain Yande, 

| Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 

Marftha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur .. | Weekly ... ..| Jagannath Kaghunath Ajgdonkar; Hindu 
| (Saraswat Brahman): 24. 

Sardes4i Vijaya we, SAvantvadi “eee --| Vishnu Vdaman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 

| Brahman) ; 55. 

Bombay... oe cael -, Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4 
| wan Brahman); 33. 

‘Samarth _,.., oes ees} Kolhapur - — « | Viniyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

| ' Brahman); 36. 

Shri Saydji Vijaya ee»| Bombay... cs be ..| Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

| 39. 

Subodh Patrika ... at eS a nae ioc -- | Dwarkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
| 30. 

Sudharak ... 20s 7" FOORA 4; wa i ve ...| Vinayak Rérachandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman); 38. 

Udyamotkarsha ... .. | Bombay... ...| Monthly... ---/ Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Meshasth 


| Brahrian) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | 


-O Anglo-Tiusiténo , Bombay ee .».| Weekly ... »»., Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 
| | 


| 


'O Bombuense ..,.. ok. : ee i a .... A. Gornes ; Goanese; 44 


Native Opinion ... a0. 


ANGLO-SINDI. | | 
| | 
Al-Haq ... pes .|Hyderabad Weekly .. .... (1) English—Ghul4am MHussain Hidiatallah, 
(Sind), B.A., LL.B. : 
, (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Prabhat... 71 SO 4 Bi- weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


| eo ve ... Sukkur (Sind). .| Weekly ... .-.| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


ANnGLOo-URDU. :; 
Muslim Herald ... --| Bombay ees eo: ae ..| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
: Muhammadan ; 31. 


EnewisH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI, 


Baroda Vateal ... ... Baroda : ..| Ramji Santujf Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 .. 


Hind Vijaya in ot Be teks ee | Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 
Bania) ; 38. 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patra ... ...| Dharwar ...| Weekly... || Mallappa Gurdppa Shirhatti; Hindu (lingé- 
yat) ; 35. 

Karndtak Vaibhav ..| Bijapur .,. ik a ..| Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; . Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnzy Brahman) ; 43, 


ENGLIsH, PORTU3?UESE 
AND CoONCANIM, 


Bombay «+ .| Weekly... ...| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christ‘sn (Goa- 
| nese); 32, . 
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\ We Me ee | Wame of Publication. -| Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, gy gg 
Anato GosarRa’TI.—con- : : : 
tinued, . 


35 «| Shri Say4ji Vijay vs:| Baroda ove »».| Weekly ... ..-| M4nekl4] Ambir4m Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.| 4,200 


86 | Sury# Prakash ... eee} Surat... iol DO eee «| Umedram Nagind#s D&ay&bhai; Hindu 200 
. | (Bania) ; 25. 


Q 


Anoto-Mara’THI. 


87 | Christian Citizen ... rss} POONA vee ...| Monthly... »».| Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian ; 390 
32. 
88 | Deen Mitra a »+-| Bombay .. 1e-| Weekly oe. ess} Sada@ahiiv Vishvanath May&adev; Hindu 009 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 
$9 | Dnydn Chakshu ... ...| Poona ... nt, ae ee »+| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman); 47. 
a 'iietinsdaw, =... sa| Bombay... | Do a | Revi Mr. EB. Abbots... 4s, «| 626 
41 4 Dnydn Prakash ,,.. we | Poona ve ooo] DOUY ove ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4war 250 
r | Bréhman); 38. 
43 |DnySn Prakésh ... «| Do. ... «| Weekly... —.. Do. Do. | 1,100 i 
‘ie 6 48 | Indu Prakash ... -»-| Bombay... ae ie ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
| | Manager being Damodar S4avlaram Yande ;| 
\' | Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. | 
: 44 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur .. |Weekly ... ..| Jagannath Raghunath Ajgdonkar; Hindu 850 ‘ 
Ba Vs. (Sdraswat Brahman): 24. 


45 | Sardes4i Vijaya ... »»+| Savantvadi - | Do. eee .+| Vishnu Vdman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
, : Brahman) ; 55. 
Native Opinion ... .».| Bombay... | eer «| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp4 500 
wan Brahman); 33. 
47 | Spmarth ,.. ove eeo| Kolhapur a ee » | Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Brahman) ; 36. 
+48 Shri Saydji Vijaya »».| Bombay... os a ae ..| Damodar Sdévlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 


39. 
i 49 | Subodh Patrika ... ~~ oo ee oe ee: Veet .- | Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 

| : 30. 
¢ ) 50 .| Sudhdrak ... oa sick OOEE: cc: ae oe be --| Vinayak Rarichandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 


pawan Brahman); 38. 
51 (| Udyamotkarsha ... .-- | Bombay... ...| Monthly... -»-| Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
| Brdhman) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PoORTUGUESE. 


62 ) O Anglo-Lusitano e> | Bombay... ees Weekly eee ees Leandro Mascarenhas > Goanese > 46 eee ee- 900 


53 |OBombense ... «..., Do. .. wy Do. ...  ...| A. Gornes; Goanese; 44 wea eee eee ub 
S es 25 
. ANGLO-SINDI. | \ 
‘s \\ 
> 54 | Al-Haq ... sai ..|Hyderabad| Weekly .. ...| (1) English—Ghulém Hussain Hidiatallah,) 1,600 
es (Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
; | (2) Sindbi—Abdul Vah4bkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
65 | Prabhat ... see | Do. a Bi- weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oe 450 


56 (Sindhi... sis »».| Sukkur (Sind) . .| Weekly ... .».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 e+} 1,000 


AnGLo-URpUuU. , 


BE | By Muslim Herald ... ..-| Bombayees eee} | Sa ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 — : SCN 
| ie 5 GO . Muhammadan ; 31. RRO A 


RS” er | 


Ene.isa, Manra’tHI AND | MN 
Gusana'TI. , Wen 


- $8 | Baroda Vateal ... »».| Baroda ve .- | Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santuj! Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71...) 1,100 
89 


Hind Vijaya on oof DO. oes eco] DO. cee — soe] D&h ySbhhi Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
| 3 Bania) ; 38. 


‘ EneuisH, MaritHi and 
KANARESE. 


fO | Karnétak Patri... ...|Dharwér ...| Weekly... oe Guréppa Shirhatti; Hindu (Ling4-) 800 
oe : yat); a5. 

161. | Karndtak Vuibhav e-| Bijapur... | Do ..  ...| Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; . Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Es : Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 


© Va. Enezisn, Porrocurss 
ap Concanim, 


Pe en | 
sy Al » . o0e | ese eee Bombay ‘eee nee Weekly eee ...| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza ; Christ ‘70 (Goa-| 
yo rt. ' | | | nese); 32, : ) 


Name of Publication. Name, ‘tion. 
GuJARA'TI. 
Akhbér-e-Islém ... »».| Bombay | Daily... ...| Kfzi Ism4il Kfzi Mahomed ; sechenennten 2,600 
39. | 
Akhbé&r-e-Soudagar a a 4 oe he ...! Nén&bh&i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 ese} 3,000 
Aryavir eee eee eos Dohad eee ees Weekly eee ee Krishnaréo Mangeshr&o Fadnis ; ; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Bré4hman) ; 30. 
Bombay Sam4char o»-| Bombay~s. occ] DOLLY oe ae meee Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
si ; 35. 
Broach Mitra... eo] Broach ,,, a.| Weekly ... s-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
} Kshatriya) ; 23. 
Broach SamAchér... a cae. we i. ae --.| Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; P&rsi; 50 ... or 500 
69 |Cutch Kathi4wdr Varta-| Rajkot ... ae: Sa ees} Kalidas Motiram .«e set coe —— 150 
man. | 
"© | Deshi Mitra pres ot Same a 7 fe ae ...| Maganlél Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
71 | Din Mani ... — »»+| Broach ... ot DA »..| Nath4lal — ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
72 Dnyanottejak «. eee} Ahmedabad _,,..|' Fortnightly _—...) Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
\) 73 | Friend of India .. oc} DOs ces woo] Weekly ... ...| Yadavyrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4awan 400 
Br4hman) ; 50. 
74 | Gujarat coe coo Nadiad wo. .| Fortnightly ... = h Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
ia; 26. 
75 | Hitechchhu one .».| Ahmedabad = «0s| Weekly o. .».| KAélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... obe 800 
76 | Islm Gazette = eee ooo] Amreli ooo nek) a ee eoe| Lbrahim Daud; 35; and Abdulla Ismail; 27! 1,000 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
77. «| Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma ..-| Bombay ... ia ak ae ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi; 29 eos} 1,00C 
| 
78 | Jivadaya ... | Surat ces »-» | Monthly... .»s| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam Vaid; Hindu (Andich 3CO 
Brahman); 36. ° 
79 | Kaira Times we.| Nadiad oe ooe| Weekly oo. bee Avene MiAnecklél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 
nia) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... occ] OITA. ses Do. ces ...| Kahand#és Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
81 | Kathiaw4r Mitra... | Ahmedabad ot ae ee iad sa aap ~— Dave; Hindu (Audich| 300 
Brahman 
82 | Kathidwar Samfchér ...| Do. ... at aw: es ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
83 | Khedut coe -«.| Bhévnagar = Fortnightly — «. Dulabhrim Ramji; Hindu (Jain): eo  —«e. 255 
84 | Loka Mitra ee-| Bombay... w»| Bi-weekly ror Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... .| Weekly ee «| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 890 
: Brahman); 465. 
i} 86 | Navsari Patrika .,,. -s-| Navsari ... <—S a rey | pe ag Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
ania) 32, 
87 | Navséri Prak4sh ... cco} D0. ave ee-| Dow ove .-.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... sa: 800 
88 (Praja Mitré —... .| Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly os arepapneemy Jagjivan ; Hindu(Brdhman) ; 275 
1 
89 | Praja Pok4r ii soot GUROE . - css .-.| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 oe ie 500 
~ 90 | Prakash and Gadgadat ..., Bombay... ..{ Do ..  . —_— Mancharam; Hindu (Désa Bania); 500 
91 | Punch Dand set ccct |= 100, ia im , — Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
ee  # 

92 | Samsher: Bahadur... ee.| Ahmedabad ...| Do, eos ...| Savaibh4i Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ... 150 
93 Sénj Vartam4én ... »..| Bombay ... vee} Daily — oes ,--| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 8,600 
3 Lr Byramji Vdtcha-Gandi; Pérsi 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
94 |Sind Vartamdn ... «| Kar&chi... .--| Weekly wo, — ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohdna); 39... 250 
95 {Surat Akhbér 9 w. oc] SUTAS tne eo} Do. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... bee 800 
, 96 { Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha «| De os ol eee — Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 
(Shravak); 36. : 
- HINDI. 
097 | Pandit ...  » | Poona ww. ...) Weekly». ++ Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
a gets ; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32, 
98 Sharman Samach4r ee Bombay eee ee Do. 000 ere 5 mbhun&th Sharma ; Hindu ; 3 45 eee eee 1,500 
99 |Sbri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... o--| Doe oy, «ve Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Négar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 39. | 
100 | Sees Dny4nsagar Samé- DO. ase cee Monthly... pee Janakprasad. Lalooran ; Hindu abet 2,900 
char. , | Bréhman) ; $0. | 
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Weekly ... ..| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 104 

7 . +1. Brahman); 47. 

ocd DOe . 000 ..|Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 

Devang, Ling&yat) ; 37. ) | 

ae? Be Sn od UE Shivrkm ahddev Khénolkar; Hindu| 825 

. yen Brdhman) ; 34. . 

(2) Anndchérya Baél&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

i DO. acc ...|Gurur@o Régtavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu 807 

(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 


(Dhaér-| Dow woo ....Gundo Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 


| Brahman) ; 28. 
— a eos} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
| -. * | béda Brahman); 41. | 


e-| Doe ws ooo} Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja' 200 
, ' Breéhman); 41, . 


...| Weekly... «..| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 615 
Bréhman); 23. | 


es Do. cee eee} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu. (De- 300 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 
110 Bakul eee eee eee Ratnéyiri eee Do. eee eeel Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 eee 500 
Bae ss 111 | Bhdla ove ‘ae ves| POONA eee ess| Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 900 
ag Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
oe ¥¥2 | Belgaum Samfchér _,,..} Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hari Bhik4ji Sémant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 | 
“aes 113 | Bhu’t oes soe «= oo| Bombay ; Do. i ».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 | 
A ifs (Pathare Prabhu); 42. : 
= 114 | Brahmodaya coe «oo, Mahfd .».| Fortnightly... bee an nae Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da| _,,. 
ee | rahman). | 
ia | 115 | Chandrak4nt ie eo} Chikodi .., vee] Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
e padwen Braéhman) ; 40. 
“% 416 | Chandrodaya ~ ».| Chiplan ... a a oe ...| Sad@shiv Vishnn Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
te , Brahman); 40. 


117 Chikitsak ... eee ee Belgaum 
118 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhdpur 


a a; an ...| Abaji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Mardtha);} 1,000: 
42. 
ee Do. ... — «e-| Saddéshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 
4 seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
- 119:| Deshakdlavartam4n ev:| Erandol oe oa oe wes .. | Mahacev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
a Brahman) ; 32. 
3 120 | Dharma _... a io Wee hee ee cn ees} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpédwan} 1,000 
& Brahman) ; 48, 
321. | Dharwar Vritta ... eee} Dharwar oe gs} Seen .. | Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 600 


122 | Dinbandhu see eee] Bombay vee oe Sl eoe| Vdsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40.| 1,000 


128 | Dny4n Sagar eee ee-| Kolh@pur sok ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sfrasvat Br&h- 350 


man); 41. 
424 | Grantham@la ae oot Das ...| Monthl «| Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
be pik . eee 4 (Deshastha Brahman); 41. 
Be | 126 | Hindu Punch a... ...( Thana ... oe.| Weekly oo eoe| Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Bock. | oe Bees geo Brahman); 38. 


126 Jagadadarsh eee es. Ahmednagar eos Do. eee ee K4shin4th Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 280 
piwan Brahman); 52. 
127 | Jagadbitechchhu ... »-| Poona ... | Do. . — «e.| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu: (Chitpd-| 2,000 
) wan Brahman) ; 75. 
. 128 J pats: mf&ch&r — a Thana iad nome ee nein Trimbak A’baji Rije; Hindu (Kayastha 500 
129 be 

130 

181 


Prabhu) ; 41. 
K4l io sie se} Poona a. a ee al Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 6,400 
, ; Po ose areomen) ‘ 39. , ‘ sei 

eee- eee eee Sh 1& eos Do. coe. eee ovin ra an Ge Hin u. (Deshast 
ee ee r a4 : Brahman) ; 46. 
Karmanuk eee ee] Poondees ot DO ws ».| Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,100 
: : 1 Brdhman) ; 38. 
Keral Kokil eco e--| Bombay... ...| Monthly on oe — Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
. | Bis : man) ; 49. 

183 | Kesari_... Rn | Poona: vee| Weekly soe ee.| Bal ete mem Tilak, B.A., LL.B.;. Hinds! 17,500 | 


(Chitpawan Brahman); 48: 
Kh&ndesh Chitragupta owe  Dhbulia ees eee0e | 
Khéndesh Vaibhav : 


Do, eee eee Bhau Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman); 26. 
| eee) LSdav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 690 
. : Bréhman) ; 39. ) 
oof Kumthaces a I ee e.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 126. Ee 
Do. 
Do. 


wat); 60, 
ooo] TAsgaon.., ove . 2a Gop4l Bhide; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brah-| 200. 
a F ‘ oe | nan) ; age $5; ae : 
ete Vengurla se ese at R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu. (Géua| 80 


|, Bréhman); 27. 


ae 


— : ities . — o . — - habia . 
, | Circula- 
No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. tions 
MaritHi—continued. 
189 | Lokaseva ++ — ews 0 N&sik cco coe] WOOK] ope we ys Vaéman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 500 
man) ; 27. 
140 | Madhukar... .. .../ Belgaum Do. | Ramling Subrao Mudliyar; Hindu (Mudliyar);| 150 
30. 
141 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..| Sdtdra ... i. wae oa — B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 160 
143 | Moda Vritta ...  ... | Wi | Do. w«  ..| K4shingth Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 660 
Brdbman) ; 48. : 
148 |Mumbai Punch ... ...| Kdchara (Ratn4-| Monthly | Anandrdéo Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
girl). S#raswat Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| bombay... .-| Daily ... «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-; 1,650 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav <i: a ee ol wes. « Do. do. ee} 1,250 
146 | Nagar SamA4chér.., »-.| Ahmednagar ,,.;} Do. 4, .. | Vishwanath Gangérém ; Hindu (Fulméli) ; 24. | 200 
' ) 
oF i eee Te... ee oe ae | Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 450 
| Brahman) ; 28. | 
148 | Nyd4y Sindhu ... «| Abhmednagar ...| Do. ..| Waman Shridhar Kuokde; Hindu (Deshaeth| 400 
Brdhman); 31. 
= 
149 | Pandhari Mitr& ... ee.| Pandharpur ie ee.| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
150 | Parikshak ... «- | Belgaum wel Do. ..| Vaman Remchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 300 
wat Brahman). 
151 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona 1: a. ee ...| Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... DOs ‘eee | Narféyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. : 
153 | Prakash | Sét4ra  ... ee .».| Ganesh Ball4l Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32, 
154 | Pratod _... ves Islampur «-| Do. ...| Ganesh R&mchandra; Hindu (Karhdda\300 —360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
155 | Raghav Bhushan... so] ROUEN es, Do. cee .| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
156 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon cr Ry” Ske Balehand Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
157 |} Satya Sadan i... ...| Alibag ... eee} Do. see| R&oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. 
158 | Satya Sho.hak ... eo+| Ratnagiri Do. ... .| Hari Ndrdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
| Brahman) ; 60. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.) Poona. ... ...| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganerh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
; | buddhi; Hind» (Chitpawau Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
160 | Sholdpur Samachér eo.| Sholapur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4tij);46 ~~... 40) 
161 | Shrigonda Vritta... .--/ Shrigonda -— a .| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44,, 
162 | Shri Shahu coe ooo} SAtATA cee eco} DO. ove .-| Varwan Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 100 
man); 22. 
163 | Shubh Suchak ere Doe coe jt ek | ee .».| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| - Brahman) ; 61. : 
164, Sumant eee eee Karad eee eee Do. eee eee! Mahadev Dé&modar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
165 | Vidya Vilas cee eee} Kothapur -+-| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Braéhman); 21. fore | 
166 | Vihéri... ’ »».| Bombay.e. -«:| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Nerayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitpé- 500 
: wan Brahman); 35. | 
167 Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do. eer . Monthly... woo (1} Vina Balkrishna NAdkarni eee ee. 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
168 Vrittasa#r eee eee ee Wai see eee Weekly eee eos! Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
169 | Vritta Sudha = on ove! SAtara cee Do. oes vos} Laxinan Vaman Khatiavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100: 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
170 | Vydp4ri oo ove »».| Poona a ae so ---| Nana Daéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 © 
, man) ; 39. 
171 | Vydpér Sam&chér.. = -».| Ahmednagar ...| Do, .s — .-| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
, wadi) ; 30. | 
Warkari ... vee == eee} Pandharpur ..-/ Fortnightly . | Vithal ’ Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 175 
Brahman); 33. 
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¢ oe a8 ft ' ft -i-Sin . | 7 , — walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
ieee | | : oe =. saw | Ldrkhdna ee: uc. 8 Hakim Dharaming Teilsng Hindu (Khatri) ;; About 
175 Mushifir ose = ede ~Stétnes | berm (Sind); Do. .. = cov Térichand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 
Do ... «| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);38 ...) 600 
Bookree 4... ss «| Do. .. «| Do. ... +s} Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohéna);42 «.| 200 
Sind Kesary see »..| Shikérpur ee! er »» | Cheléram Manghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40. 100 


eee ee. Karachi... ees 


Urpv. 
179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai vee} BOmbAY.0- ...| Monthly »..| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan|) 2,000 
(Sunni); 32, 
bee 180 | Bombay Punch Bahddur..., Do. ...  ...| Weekly «. — ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 6,000 
us Muhammadan ; 50. 
ae . m | 
tb 181 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma vee] Jalgaon ... =e ae eo»>| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla. ; 50 


ea ~ Muhammadan. 


182 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbér »» | Bombay see = o-| Daily .  ..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;) 1,000 
Muhammadan ; 60. 


id 188 | Tohfa-i-Decoan ... «| Poona .., vee] Weekly oes »»-| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
eal madan (Shaik); 31. 


GusaRa'TI aND HINDI. 


Jain eee eee eee Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee . 
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— Fatechand K4rbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 
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Manra’tHI AND Ka’'NARESE. 


185 Chandrika eee eve ee- Baégalkot e6e Weekly eee ee Bando Jrimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 
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PORTUGUEBSE-KONKANI. 


186 |;AlLuz _... eee »».| Bombay... vor] Weekly cee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 see es-| 1,000 


~ - 


a é | Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
ke 1 


| B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
a list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor ere not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Ofall the ceremonies in which His Royal Highness the Prince of 


Ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall by the 
Prince of Wales at Calcutta. 

Indian Spectator (6), 6th 
Jan. 


Wales will have taken part before leaving these shores, 
that which he will look back upon with tie keenest 
personal satisfaction must naturally be the laying of 
the foundation stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall 
at Calcutta. The ‘stately, spacious monumental and 


| erand’ edifice, which.will one day be counted among 
the architectural wonders of India, even as is the Ta] erected by the Moghul, 
owes its origin to the imagination of the most Asiatic of living British 
statemen, Lord Curzon. The Great Queen’s Proclamation, which ‘is 
now read in printer’s ink, will, we believe, be carved in stone, even 
as werethe odictsof Asoka, and piaced ina conspicuous position in the 
Memorial Hall. Lord Curzon seldom kept secrets, and the world already knows 
what the building is to contain, who designed it, and even the places from 
which the marble will be obtained for it. The Trustees have published a list 
of the various objects of interest and value presented to the Hall, the mest 
interesting of them being the writing table and chair used by Queen Victoria 
for her daily correspondence at Windsor, presented by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. The National Monument will be, as His Royal Highness the Prinee 
of Wales so felicitously expressed it, ‘a symbol of the unity and concord which 
came from her all-embracing love for her people, and an enduring token of 
the affection which all—Europeans and Indians, Princes and peasants— felt for 
Queen. Victoria.”’ 


2, “It isa big Honours List that has been published this time, but, in 


New  Year’s Honours 
Gazette. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (27), 3rd 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Akhbdr-é- 
[slam (63), 3rd Jan. ; Indtan 
Spectator (6), 6th Jan, 


one sense, it isan extremely poor one. Its most 
prominent feature is the overwhelming predominance 
of official names. If there were two separate Honours 
Lists, issued every time, one tor the Services and the 
other for the non-ollicials, the public should find itself 


in a better position than it now does. It has to 
be admitted, however, that among the names that appear in the present 
list are to be found some that the public really wanted to see honoured. The 
foremost of these is that of Mr. W, C. Hughes, Chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust. There wasakeen disappointment felt on all hands when Mr, Hughes’ 
name was not found among those of the few fortunate individuals honoured on 
the occasion of the Royal visit, None has deserved a Knighthood better, and we 
earnestly join in the prayer that Sir Walter Hughes may long be spared to enjoy 
the honour that has been just conferred on him, Dastur Hoshung Jamasp, of 


‘Poona, has friends and admirers in every community, and the C. I, E, conferred 


on him is a further proof of the great respect that he enjoys as much among 
the official as the non-official community. In honouring the venerable Dastur 
the Government have honoured a man of great learning and of exemplary 
piety and benevolence.......... The O,S. 1. conferred on Mr. Muir-Mackenzie 
may well be looked upon more as an earnest of future honours than as a 
recognition and appreciation of past services, and it may be said without the 
fear of contradiction that there is perhaps no name in this year’s Honours List 
which the inhabitants of this Presidency have rejoiced so greatly to see there 
as his. The Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur getsa C. I. E. In the Viceregal 
Legislative Council the popular side has uo more thorough-going or reliable 
champion than the gentleman now honoured, and this official recognition of 
his services may help to convince the native critics of the Government that, after 
all, if is a very tolerant and generous Government that they have to deal with.” 
[The Akhbdr-i-Isldm regrets the absence from the Honours list of the name of a 
single leading Muhammadan inhabitant of Bombay, and remarks that as many 
of them had worked hard in connection with the preparations for the Royal visit 
to the city it would have been graceful if their exertions had been rewarded by 
the bestowal of suitable titles upon some representative gentlemen of their com- 
munity. The Indian Spectator writes:—‘“‘The Monours list this year is 
unusually long.......... Weare glad to find so many ladies adorning it and 
should like to see this feature made more and more prominent, Happy the land 
where women are, honoured. Amongsf mere men we are glad to see Sir E. 
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—_— Let us hope this tight little 

rights. e other good names under this 

| Sri Ram Bahadur, Member of the Viceroy’s Council in charge 
i. 


' . . 
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“of Quest stur Hoshang Ananya so on—-excellent selection every way 

gO Tar as . The more notable K.C,8.1.’s are Sir Joseph Fuller, Parti- 

- tonwala, 1 S. Deane of the Frontier Province, Sir E. J. Law, whilst 
among Companions of the Order we find Mr. Muir-Mackenzie of Bombay,’’} 

*3, “The Honours list published on New Year’s day supplies fresh reason 

for a reiteration of the usual grievance that in con- 

ferring titles and honours Government reserve the 

loaves and fishes for officialdom, whereas the claims 

) of distinguished public men, Indians and Anglo- 

a Indians, are not so liberally entertained. We have a regular army of quiet and 

a useful workers in our Municipalities, Universities, Legislative Councils, and 

ie other public institutions, who have devoted the best of their time and energy 

i for the promotion of public welfare. ‘These men have a better claim to Gov- 

ernment honours than State servants, who are paid handsomely for what services 

; they render to their masters.......... When scores of instances can be quoted, it 

i would be invidious to specify names which ought to have been honoured 

years ago. We, however, cannot help suggesting two particular cases where 

the omission seems to be mcst glaring. ‘The venerable Mr. K, RK. Cama, than 

whom the Parsi community does not own a more studious and learned scholar, 

i deserves some substantial recognition. Mr. Damodhardas Gordhandas Sukhad- 

a vala, whose charity has supplied Bombay with several free libraries and schools, 

a whose liberal donation at the time of the South African War was acknowledged 

in eulogistic terms by Lo:d Roberts, is another gentleman whose name has not 

yet appeared in the Honours List.........._ It is these men whose services need 

to be appreciated by the State no less than those of its own paid employés, who 

receive more than their reward in recurring promotions and handsome salaries. 

The one prominent feature of this year’s Honours Gazette is the large 

number of recipients out of the fair sex that have been selected for the Kaiser- 

‘ i-Hind medals. This puts us in mind of a glaring omission, to which we should 

like to invite attention. The ladies who have taken a prominent share in 

organising a reception on behalf of their Indian sisters to Her Royal Highness 

the Princess of Wales have not been given any plasein the Honours Gazette....... 

For the Bombay Presidency the Honours List furnishes only three names for 

titles of some consequence........ The first and foremost amongst themis the 

Honourable Mr. W. C. Hughes, C.I.E., who has been elevated to the exalted 

distinction of Knighthood. Sir Walter Hughes is known and respected in Bombay 

seu for the unique services he has rendered to the city in the capacity of Chairman to 

the Bombay Port Trust, which he has served for the last thirteen years with 

fidelity and devotion. ‘The Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie has been given a 

0.8. I. for his services of some thirty years in various Government Depart- 

ments. As Commissioner of Sind, Mr, Muir-Mackenzie gave sufficient indication 

of his zeal and industry. Much sympathy was aroused when Mr. Muir- 

Mackenzie was lately reported to have met with a serious accident in Pcona 

and we congratulate him upon his recovery as much as upon the honour, 

bestowed upon him. ‘The elevation of Sirdar Dastur Hoshung Jamasp to the 

titie of C. 1. E. has been viewed with intense satisfaction in the native com- 

munities and especially by the Parsis. Sirdar Hoshung’s is the only name in 

this year’s Honours List outside the official circle that has been admitted toa 

title of some distinction.” [The Phenix writes:—“ All sections of the 

Karachi population will be gratified to learn that the Honourable Mr. Webb 

has had the title of OC. I. E. conferred on him by Government.......... As the 

President of the local Chamber of Commerce, and one of the two Sind Members 

on the Bombay Legislative Council, he is the recognised leader of non-official 

society in the city, and we congratulate Government on selecting him for the 

honour.”| 


- & Itisnow a century that the destinies of India and England have 
eg ; been linked together in accordance be sd a 
, Aspiration of the people of ~dispensation,and our country has been greatly beuelite 
* de tate eee. ie many ways owlag to the introduction of railways, 
_s Bhélq (111), lst Jan, telegraphs, &c. Along with these blessings of 
Co ‘Western civilization we received the boon of education, 


"Rast Goftdy (33), 7th Jan., 
Eng. cols,; Phenix (14), 
6th Jan. 
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and as our people became enlightened, they dropped their old beliefs. Their 
old conception about a ruler was that he was the incarnation of God, but this 
oriental conception has been superseded by the occidental notion that the King 
is but an exalted servant of the people. It is now impossible to reverse this 
belief in India or in any other part of the world, It is to the fatherland that the 
people primarily owe allegiance, while the ruler is only her vicegerent or vizier, 
It is the birth-right of the people of the country to share political rights with this 
vice-gerent. If the people assert this birth-right, they are in no way guilty of 
treason against their ruler, who, as stated above, is but a vizier of the mother-land 
but are merely demanding from him what belongs tothem. Thisis the spirit that 
has pervaded the utterances of British statesmen ever since the introduction of 
British rule in India. The people of India have always received assurances, either 
explicit or implicit, from their British rulers that they would gradually receive 
political rights as they proved their fitness for the same. ‘The people believed in 
these assurances and began to entertain political aspirations. It is not the part 
of statesmanship to stifle these aspirations. On the coutrary, true nobility 
consists in diligently fostering them. But the wave of Imperialism 
that has recently swept over England threatens to submerge our political 
aspirations, and it is the duty of Indians to take steps betimes to avert this 
danger. Indians aspire to receive the blessing of Home Rule. It is this alone 
which will satisfy their political cravings. ‘lhe Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
makes them sanguine of success, and as long 23 that document is not repealed, 
they will never cease to cherish the aspiration for Home Rule. This aspiration 
is day by day becoming a part of our very nature, and incessant.enforcement of 
Section 124 (A) will never drive it out of our minds, No amount of intimida- 
tion will reduce its intensity in the least, Despair cannot quellit. It has 
such inherent vitality that it will ultimately triumph and spread everywhere, 
It behoves Government to foster this aspiration and to lead it to fruition. 
The British Colonies have got Home Rule, and s» there is no sign of 
grumbling discontent among the Colonists, Of all British possessions, India 
and Ireland do not enjoy the boon of Home Rule. The latter has been 
struggling hard to acquire it, and Indians, too, firmly believe that this boon 
of Home Rule alone is the sovereign cure for all their political ailments. 
If an Indian demands Home Rule for his country like the Colonies, he is in 
no way guilty of treason. By the grant of Home Rule to Ireland and India the 
power of-the British Empire will immeasurably increase, A Home Rule Society 
for India already has been formed in England, and branches of it should be 
established in every town and village in this country, Indians should become 
members of such societies and strive earnestly to secure the boon of Home Rule 
for their country. To acquire Home Rule, they must learn two arts (1) the 
art of shouting and (2) the art of suffering. ‘They should fearlessly speak out 
their minds to their rulers without mincing words and patiently await the issue, 
Our countrymen have already learnt the art of suffering in the times of 
Muhammadan rulers, It is by the practice of these two arts that they can hope 
to secure Home Rule for their country. : 


5, The other day Queen Alexandra contributed a sum of Rs. 2,000 to a 

= _ fund for relieving the wives of the unemployed in 
Alleged effeteness of the England. Englishmen have such stuff in them that 
people of India and their ti; | 5 . aa 
unfitness for acquiring ey canalways get what they want from their rulers, 
political privileges from They are not a flock of sheep like the Indians, 
their rulers. who brook any sort of treatment that is meted out to 
Pratod (154), 29th Dee. = them, Had Englishmen been in our position, they 
would never have meekly resigned tiiemselves to their humble lot, but compelled 
the Prince of Wales to grant them some privileges or concessions before he 
went from one townto another. The English or the Japanese, if they had 
been in our place, would similarly have given quite a different aspect to the 
swadeshi movement. But we Indians are haters of our country. Why 
should not then our rulers trample us under their heels? - What better 
treatment should be expected at the hands of our kind-hearted English 
rulers since we have of our own free will degraded ourselves to the 
sition of beggars and allowed foreigners to enter our house? How kindly 
do the English treat us despite the fact that we are effete and depen- 
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‘such kind-hearted masters on the face of the 
ve they laid us under by allowing us to live 


fe Engh age 
wn inferest.. [f we want to get these people to redress our grievances, 
“must show ourselves to be as dogged and tenacious as they are. 
In the matter of acquiring political rights, Rueadia’e example holds good in a 
gteat measure in the case of India. Perhaps, India is in this respect in a far 
worse plight than Russia. The population of India exceeds by far that of 
Russia, while the proportion of the uneducated is much larger still. The 
oo of Russia are harassed by the oppression of the Tsar, so are the people of 
ndia harassed by the oppression of the English, andthe endeavours, which are 
now being made by the Dainldhie to emancipate from the oppression practised on 
them, will have to be made by the Indians also after some days. Just as educat- 
ed Russians wish for a popular form of Government, educated Indians, too, aspire 
to self-government—under British suzerainty. But they desire that they should 
get it without the shedding of asingle drop of blood, and as we are ruled by a 
iberal people like the English, there is even a chance that their desire would be 
gratified. But they must begin to work with unanimity to acquire this 
self-government, and for this it is necessary that tle, number of the educated 
peopie in the’ country should be increased. As the agriculturists are 
likely to prove of very great help in this work, our educated countrymen 
should very strenuously endeavour to educate the cultivating class. Schools 
should be established for them in various places and steps taken to make their 
education cheap or free. A number of volunteers should also come forward 
to impress a picture of our present condition upon their mind and to stimulate 
them to serve their country in a proper manner. When we shall thus have 
acquired the capacity for enjoying political independence, we shall be able to 
enjoy such independence, either through the favour of the English or in any 
other manner that the occasion might require, but if we make a struggie for 
ES} | acquiring self-government without first acquiring the requisite capacity to enjoy 
| it, our efforts will, instead of conducing to our benefit, probably result in 
i doing us harm. 


6. Referring toa popes on the ‘ Causes of famine in India’ recently read 
y the Rev. Mr, Sutherland at Toronto (Canada), the 
Comments on the Rev.Mr. Indu Prakdsh .observes:—“It is, we believe, not 
yen s paper on the necessary for our readers to be told that the Rev. 
Jauses Of famine in India. Bis Gidosl , 
‘Indu Prakash (48), 3rd r. Sunderland is no disloyal Congresswala, but is an 
Jan., Eng. cols. impartial Missionary. Yet, strange to say, he sees eye 
: to eye with the non-official party in India, attributes 
“the same causes to the Indian famines and suggests the same remedies for 
the removal thereof as the Congress does. There is not a shadow of doubt 
in his mind that the ever-recurring famines‘are not due solely to failure -of the 
annual rains or to over-population, but to the agrarian policy of Government, 
to the increasing demands of the State, to the wasteful military expenditure, 
the extreme poverty of the people, the ever-recurring annual drain to England, 
heavy taxation and exploitation by foreigners, to the slow but certain strangu- 


| a lation of indigenous industries and above all to the extreme illiteracy of 
a. the masses. It is remarkable how all this squares with what Mr. R. C. 


Dutt so clearly emphasised in his speech as President of the Industrial Con- 
ference at Benares. The Rev. Mr. Sunderland seems to think that all these 
causes are found to operate where one nation trices to govern another by a system 
of administration in which the subject people have no voice and their wishes | 
‘are not at. alf taken into consideration, It was Abraham Lincoln who once 
. gaid that ‘no man was good enough to Icok after another man and no nation was 
‘good enough to rule another nation,’ and especially so when the ruling nation 
lived thousands of miles away and ruled by a systemin which the children of the 
poil had ‘no place. Mr. Sunderland pays us a compliment by saying that if we 
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had the benefits of self-government, we would have continued in our lead of 
Asiatic Nations, which would not have gone to Japan as it has done. After 
enumerating some of the main causes of faminesin India, he proceeds to 
summarise the chief remedies to prevent them or at least to mitigate their 
horrors when they come. He wants to ‘cut off military expenditures outside 
of India, pay all the expenses of the foreign wars out of the Imperial 
Treasury ; inaugurate a policy of trust in place of the present policy of distrust; 
reduce army expenditure by at least one-half; check the extravagance of 
railway building ; push forward irrigation; fill fewer offices with high- 
paid European officials, and more with sons of the soil who will cost 
less and know the real needs of the country far better than foreigners can ; 
reduce taxation and extend throughout India, ‘permanent settlements’ - of 
land revenue; establish agricultural banks; take measures to build up again 
the ruined manufacturing industries of the country ; spend five times as much 
as is now done on education in its practical and industrial forms’.......... 
{n a word let it be the ambition of Great Brifain not to keep India under 
her heel, but to lift her up to England’s side as she has lifted Canada. and 
Australia, Then and not before will prosperity begin to take the place of 
impoverishment and famine, and a new era will dawn upon the Indian people. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that when Anylo-Indians are always very chary 
of admitting the truth of what the Congress has been dinning into their ears 
for the last twenty years, such testimony should come, of all others, from a 
Missionary and that almost in the very words of the Congress resolutions. 
Will the Government take heed of such advice before it is too late? Let us 
hope it will.” 


7. “The Rev. J, T. Sunderland, who is personally acquainted with 
India, recently read a fairly exhaustive paper on the 

Irrigation vs, Railwaysin ‘ Causes of famines in India’ before the Canadian 
_— oe i Institute. These causes are well-known to us, and we 

atser-t-Hind (28), 31st : 

Deo., Eng. cols, purposely refrain from re-iterating them on the 
present occasion, There are, however, some very 
pertinent observations of his on such problemsas irrigation, railways, &c., which 
would bear reproduction, seeing that these topics even to-day are hardly fully 
understood by our countrymen as they ought to be. So much of cant is talked 
on irrigation and railways—the cant of the selfish Anglo-Indian, official and 
non-official—that it is needful to bear firmly in mind their real importance to 
the country. Here is what the Rev. Mr. Sunderland has to say to his 
countrymen on irrigation,......... ‘From time immemorial there has been 
much irrigation. Since India came under the controi of the British, the 
- Government has interested itself considerably in promoting irrigation works. 
But unfortunately it has also been guilty of much neglect. Not only have 
important new opportunities for supplying extensive areas with water for 
irrigation purposes been allowed to go unimproved, but irrigation canals and 
storage reservoirs, which were constructed in earlier times, have been permitted, 
in not a few cases, to fall into decay. Within recent years there has been a 
change for the better....... But very large areas capable of irrigation stiil 
remain neglected. One wonders all the more at the slowness with which the 
Government moves, when one bears in mind that most of the money which it 
has spent cn its irrigation works pays an interest of fully 7 per cent. besides 
accomplishing untold good in saving human life. It is difficult to avoid asking 
why should so many other things be allowed to take precedence of irrigation ?’ 
The query is pertinent even after the Scott-Moncrieff Commission has made 
its report, and the government of Lord Curzon issued a magniloquert and most 
elaborate resolution on it. It is all ye¢ on paper, and Heaven only knows when 
the 44 crores will be spent! Evidently Government can always afford to spend 
-from borrowed: moneys not 4 but 10 crores on railways, the necessity of many- of 
which is an economie puzzle, but they cannot have the heart even now -to 
carry out the recommendations of the Irrigation Commission and finish the works 
enumerated by them in 20 years! Itisa hollow plea which urges that these 
works cannot be completed in a short veriod, and that the dearth of competent 
engineers in the Public Works Department is the greatest drawback: in 


-jmmediately taking the project in hanc. - Not only can the works be completed 
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with greater efficiency 
India, with its circumlocution, 


hope to complete. Lord Cromer 

great. Atbava works ; ona look at the more 

Boks ontins 10 millions sterling, which is on the tapis and is proposed 

. a“ e finished in five or six years. What is the key to the magnificent success 

' Lord Cromer’s n works? This only. That he entrusts such 

polossal works to. competent hands—to capitalist contractors who are able 

40, command t water engineers of vast practical experience and other 

skilled and unskilled labour absolutely essential for a quick completion. 

Lord Oromer never waits for a snail-paced, obstructive and extravagant 

Public Works Department, with its road makers and tank builders, and 

entchery constructers, to build his irrigation works, No. He goes straight 

tothe class of capitalist experts just referred to, Is it a wonder if he is 

80 successful and able to convert vast waterless tracts, stretching for miles 

in the desert, into smiling, rick crops yielding lands in a few short years? 

vesseeeee Next, let us refer to Rev. Mr, Sunderland’s observations on railway 

construction. ‘ We are referred to the railways of India as a striking illustra- 

tion of what England is doing for her dependency. Yes, whatever lack of 

money there may be for education, or for sanitary improvements, or for irriga- 

tion or for other things which the people of India so earnestly desire and pray 

for, the Indian Government always seems to have plenty of it for railways. 

Why? Primarily because the railways benefit the English. It is true that the 

Indian people use them, and derive certain advantages from them, but they also 

suffer from them certain serious disadvantages. The railways have been a 

powerful factor in breaking up old industries, and thus have brought hardship 

and suffering to millions of people. But they enrich the ruling nation, and 

give England a firmer military grip upon her valuable dependency, and hence 

more money could be found for them whatever else suffers.’..,...... Of course, 

there will be critics who would say that education is not so important to the 

country as ‘ Imperial Defence’ and that railways are auxiliaries now-a-days 

for the self-same purpose, But the criticism can open only larger questions and 

raise grave controversies leading to the entire questioning of the existing policy 

of administration altogether. Leaving policy alone, Mr. Sunderland might have 

added one further piece of criticism in reference to the railway expenditure, 

namely, that the past history of railway finance, extending over half a century, 

proves, as was proved before the Welby Commission, that as much as 40 crores 

have been lost to the general tax-payer by the operation of the different systems 

of railways and that that colossal sum alone, had it not ‘gone to swell the 

pockets of British investors in Indian railways, might have built all the irriga- 

tion works now recommended by the Irrigation Commission but which for all 
practical purposes are still hanging in air.’? 


8. The last week was a week of great bustle and excitement in the holy 

city of Benares, A number of Congresses and Confer- 

Swadeshi movement as dis. ences, social, political, religious and industrial, held 

cussed at the various national their sittings there during that period, One would 
gatherings at Benares. think that the Congress has by this time got an un- 
Bosart (128), Snd Jan. wieldy appendage of these minor Conferences round it. 

There is a disadvantage in crowding too many Confer- 

ences in a single week. ‘The subjects dealt wit do not receive the close 
attention they deserve, and those who assemble to discuss them feel greatly 
2 distracted by the multiplicity of matters brought forward for discussion. 
. However varied the activity manifested at the different Conferences, we can 
ee discern one common feature which pervaded them all, ‘This feature was the 
spirit of swadeshesm. It was descernible in the presidential addresses as 
| in the deliberations of the various gatherings The swadeshi move- 
ment wes discussed at Benares in three different aspects. In its political 
it loomed large in the deliberations of the Congress. The President 
to if in his nt and vigorous address, and it was recognised 
oy the Aalegntes that the attitude taken up by the Bengalis, after they 
had: found) all their protests against the partition of their province to be 
of no at sé _ was the only proper attitude that could be taken against 
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a high-handed administration, It is not manly to resign oneself to one’s 
degraded position or to sit weeping in the house like women, but it is our 
duty to strive strenuously to remeve the causes of our misfortunes. The 
boycott agitation is thus a move in the right direction, and the Bengalis 
have acted wisely in resorting to it. ‘The President approved of the agita- 
tion in his address, and a resolution passed by the Congress also declared 
boycott to be a legitimate weapon in our political armoury. The Presi- 
dent, of course, pointed out that boycott was an extreme remedy, and 
that there were obvious risks in its failure, but we beg to observe that 
in spite of these risks, we should not hesitate to resurt to it. Though it 
may not have the support of the whole country, and though for want of such 
unanimous support, 1 may not compleiely realise its aim, it does not follow 
that it should not be resorted to at all under these circumstances. The boycott 
agitation, though not universally supported, is bound to produce some effect, and 
so far it must be declared to be successful. Let us now turn to the industrial 
aspect of the swadesht movement. ‘There are those among us who are sceptical 
about the success of our political agitation, but who strongly recommend that 
every endeavour should be made to resuscitate the dying industries of the country. 
They advocate protection to the infant industries of the country, but the 
Government is not prepared to give up its policy of Free Trade. Mr. Dutt 
pointed out the advantages of a Protectionist policy for India and cited the 
examples of France, Germany and the United States in favour of his contention. 
He exhorted the people to form a fixed resolution to patronise indigenous 
industries in spite of some slight loss or inconvenience. The third aspect 
of the swadeshi movement relates to the practical action that our countrymen 
should take to promote the growth of new industries in the country. Mills 
and handloom factories should be started everywhere, and from the proceedings 
of the Industriai. Conference it seems that the attention of our leaders has 
been attracted in a considerable measure towards this third aspect of the 
swadesht movement, 


9. The Kdl refers to the signs of national awakening, which are now 
visible in various countries such as Russia, China, 

K4él (129), 5th Jan. Jreland aud South Africa, and remarks :—After look- 

| ing atthe efforts of the people of the various coun- 

tries named above to throw off foreign yoke and to achieve their political 
emancipation, it is likely that the minds of some Indians may be filled with 
despair when they turn to the present condition of their own country. But 
there is now no cause for absolute despondency. We have found a remedy to 
improve our political and material condition, and it is the swadeshi agitation 
and the boycott movement. ‘This double-remedy has proved considerably 
effective during the last four months, Our people have begun to think of 
the causes of their degraded plight. The sewadesht agitation and the 
boycott movement have secured the approval of our national assemblies, 
which met at Benares. Mr. Gokhale quoted some figures about the outturn 


of cotton piece-goods in the country and remarked that if new mills 


and handioom factories are started in India, we shall soon be able to produca 
sufficient cloth to meet our requirements. In that case we shall have stopped 
an annual drain of 40 crores of rupees to foreign countries. Government have 
made the principles of Free Trade applicable to India with a view to benefit 
the cotton manufacturers of Manchester and Lancashire. They have alsoruined 
our indigenous industries and imposed heavy countervailing excise duties on 
cotton goods of Indian manufacture. Jn spite of these obstructions placed by 
Government ino -the path of the cotton industry in India, some of these 
concerns are found to flourish in the country. We need not, therefore, . give 
ourselves up to despair, but persevere steadily in promoting the growth of 
industries in our midst, Mr, Dutt says in his inaugural address at the Indus- 
trial Conference that we ought to resort to boycott not merely as an extreme 
remedy, but avail ourselves of it_to the fullest possible extent. Itis only iu 
this way, he observes, that the swadeskt movement will prosper and our 
material condition improve, cae De tne : | 


. pas pena ee ~~ * " <é Ase 
Roe 
“s. 10; The utility and necéssity of the swadeshi movement are now so well 
es ERE Sa ae ’ impressed on the public mind that it is no longer neces- 


sensi of tert cotton sary to write ot tre on thesubject. It is the opinion 


i the drain of Of all political thinkers that the swadeshi agitation will 
- India’s wealth to other coun- lead to our national welfare and, if steadily sustained, 
piries, will ultimately confer on us the boon of Home Rule. 
age eT Ds tah Jan. We shall on some other occasion trace the various 
‘stages by which this happy consummation will be reached, but in the mean- 
‘time it is the duty of every true-born son of India to strangthen the movement 
-by. starting indigenous industries everywhere. It would indeed be a happy day 
‘when we shall be able to produce in our country everything that we require, 
-but if this is not possible now, we should at least try to manufacture those goods 
within the country, the cost of which constitutes the main item of the drain of 
the cecantry’s wealth. Cotton piece-goods are the principal item of our 
country’s imports, and cloth worth 45 crores is annually imported from England 
‘into India. If this item of the drain of cur country’s wealth can be stopped, 
the country would regain her lost vigour. here are many other ways 
in which our country is bled by means of cupping instruments, but we 
should first try to prevent the bleeding at that point where the loss of 
blood is the greatest, Unless this is done promptly, the body of our 
country will be devoid of ali blood and will resemble a bag of bones. 
The way in which the bleeding is to be stopped is to open cotton mills 
and hand-loom factories at various places. Those good men who will assist in 
the starting of such concerns will earn the blessings of their mother-land. Ser- 
vice of the country is the only true end of life, and to neglect such service when 
our mother-land has become old and decrepit is to forfeit all claims to being 
called men. 


11. ‘“ Cautious as our new Viceroy is, his very caution has served to identify 
his name tentatively witha policy. When statesmen 
PF amgntines ae #9 n dvoucnsac eo measure their words with extreme care and scrupie, the 
chested oh i Deneal. inferences drawn from. them proportionately multiply : 
East and West (4) for Jan. only careful critics will not openly state them, but will 
| shake their heads. The defence of a country against 
foreign aggression is a primary duty of any Government, but when that duty is 
emphasised in answer to an advocacy of internal reforms, some uneasy feeling 
naturally creeps over those who suspect the military party of ambitious designs. 
However, a Liberal Ministry at home is expected to ccunterbalance any forward 
tendencies that may be needlessly developed in this country. Criticism from 
swadeshists has been disarmed by Lord Minto’s tactical remarks, in his reply to 
a Native Chamber of Commerce, in favour of the swadeshi movement conduct- 
ed on sound lines. What is swadeshism on sound principles? From the point 
of view of Government, it will have to be dissociated from lawlessness and 
intimidation. Lord Minto’s Government has expressed itself in sympathy 
with Mr. Fuller in the endeavours made by him to suppress the abuses 
attendant upon the ‘su-called swadeshi movement,’ as it was carried on 
in Bengal. The Government has also strongly disapproved of the employ- 
ment of school-boys in political agitation, both on educational and on 
public grounds. The decided attitude taken up by the Government of 
‘India must have considerably ‘strengthened Sir J. luller’s hands. We have 
ceased to hear of the discharge of foreign cargo being interrupted, and the 
purchasers of foreign goods being molested, ‘The new year begins with a 
restoration of peace and quiet in the new province, and it is just possible, 
as Lord George Hamilton said, that ten years hence people will wonder why the 
partition was not ordered earlier. The exact boundary between the two divisions 
is, from the national point of view, a matter of detail. The Bengalis will continue 
for some time more to insist that they must all be included in one province. We 
have not been able to understand why thiscould not or should not be done, The 
official objection is said to be that if the-partition were effected on that principle, 
-©the best districts’ would all go to the province in which the Bengalis are not | 
- If the Bengali officials also covet the ‘best districts,’ they may prefer the 
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accomplished tothe ‘prop son. -— — 
official predilection for Muhammadans, the Hindus in the Presidency and Burd- 


wan divisions may ere long realise that by going farther they may fare worse, 


and that they had better remain with the ‘best districts.’ The political 
Bengalis, however, are likely to keep up the agitation as long as they can,” 


*12. ‘The Congress has come and gone, and, as usual, we have a variety. 


ah se of opinions. on the Presidential address which, of 
‘ Anglo-Indian critics of 
the Congress. - 


San.,Eng. cols. ..-  .. Congress may be divided into two broad classes, 

| | Anglo-Indian and Indian. As a rule the former, 
with an honourable exception here and there, are anything but friendly in 
their comments. Indeed during -the earlier evolution of the Congress they 
were not only bitterly hostile but gratuitously offensive...... .... Lhe immense. 
vitality of the Congress and the resolute determination of its prominent 
Ieaders to march straight to their destined goal have more than demon- 
strated to those crities that the national organization is not to be put 
down either by abuse or ridicule or invective. So they are now milder 
in their criticism than before. All the same, whether mild or strong, 
the underlying fact of all criticism huried at the Congress consists in 
misrepresenting its aims and objects, and otherwise obstructing by 
all possible devices the path of our progress and political advancement. 
In India, it is notorious thaf the Anglo-Indian organs of public opinion are 
almost wholly selfish, They are the organs of the white Brahmins of Govern- 
ment, z.¢e., the bureaucracy, and of those other white men, the ‘interlopers,’ 
as they were called in days of yore, whose aim is nothing short of the 
exploitation of India by hook or by crook......... * With pride in their port and 
defiance in their eye, these white lords from the West look down upon 
Indians-—‘ these natives’—as they in their arrogance of race and dominion call 
them—and repress by every executive and legislative means in their power the 
growing aspirations of the people for political emancipation.......... The 
bureaucracy are in possession of power and place, and it is, we admit, not in 
human nature to willingly give these up. Monopolists as they are, they seem 
determined more than ever to keep place and power in their own hands, while 
the growing feeling on the part of the Indians is to gradually wrest these from 
that class so as to be able to share the burden and the responsibility of 
government. The secret policy all through has been to keep the Indians down, 
to misrepresent their capacity for government, aye, to denounce them as‘ unfit’ 
for years to come to take any part in the administration! On the other hand, 


the mercantile and trading classes have joined hands with th bure.ucracy. 


ww...» More. It is notorious that there is a silent clique of conspirators in 
England, cleverly inspired by an organization which it is superfluous to mention, 
who go about disseminating all sorts of misrepresentations about the Indians 
generally, specially as to their unfitness to take a larger share of the responsibility 
of government, These misrepresentations are deftly made in Conservative clubs, 
and in raany venal organs of British public opinion......... The combined aim 
‘and object of all these efforts in various directions, here and at home, is to stifle 


Indian publie opinion, which, despite many failings, is daily growing in power 


‘and influence, and to bring down the solid fabric of tne Indian. National 
Congress, which is the dete noire of Anglo-Indians, official and non-official alike.”’ 


13. “As regards Mr, Gokhale’s criticism of Lord Curzon’s administration, 
Ses we really think that it is perhaps the most vigorous 
_ The Hon’ble Mr, Gokbale’s and yet the most condensed pronouncement on that 


ages address at the sybject which was ever seen in print since Lord 
0 , 


Curzon threw away the borrowed feathers of a poli- 
ore st ictag ce _ tieal phitanthropist and betrayed his true Bele, od 
Mr. Gokhale’s comparison of Lord Curzon with the Emperor Aurangzeb has 
elicited angry remarks from certain quarters. But every enlightened Indian, 
who knows something of the history of India under the Moghuls and under the 
present British Government, will be simply delighted with the appropriateness of 


the similitude. Who can deny the truth of Mr. Gokhale’s remark that Lord 


Curzon has certainly. not strengthened the foundations of British rule in India? 
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posed division: If the present agitation has resulted in an 


| course, is looked upon as the most important pro-. 
- Katser-i-Hind -(28), “7th nouncement of the day........... The oritics of the 
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_ Ttis easy to blame a man for the severity of his remarks, but we cannot 
conceive how Mr, Gokhale, or any one in his place, could have helped being. 
pyvere; believing, as he does, that to Lord Ourzon India was a country where 

5 was to monopolise for all time all power and talk all the while of 
duty, ind that the Indian’s only business was to be governed and to be innocent 
of the sacrilege of aspiration. Efficiency of administration was Lord Curzon‘s 
uighest ideal of statesmanship, and naturally enough His Lordship was engaged 
in a Herculean attempt to strengthen the Englishman’s monopoly of power 
in India and stem the tide of popular agitation and discontent by rousing the 
members of the bureaucracy to a sense of duty similar to his own and raising 
the standard of administrative efficiency all round. He also exposed the patent 
device which this typical British ‘ tyrant’ resorted to when he affected to set 
up his feigned solicitude for the masses as an excuse for his openly contemptuous 
attitude towards the educated classes and rightly pointed out that the 
few measures of real political reform for which His Lordship took credit to 
himself were not only originally suggested, but persistently agitated over, 
by the Congress which is made up of these very educated classes. The 
Bengal partition was, of course, the acmeof His Lordship’s unrighteous rule, 
and being very closely acquainted not only with the literature on the subject 
but with the inner sentiments of the Bengal people, Mr. Gokhale criticised 
that politico-administrative measure as it rightly deserved. In pithy words 
the President offered a correct diagnosis of the situation when he remarked 
that at the bottom of the whole partition affair there was a determination on 
the part of Government to dismember Bengal at all costs, an anxiety to 
promote the interests of Assam at the expense of Bengal, a desire to suit 
everything to the interests and convenience of the Civil Service and to knock 
down Calcutta as the main source of public opinion in Bengal. The partition 
question, of course, leads to the swadeshi and boycott movements. Speaking 
generally of the political effect of this double movement, Mr. Gokhale 
rightly described it as giving an accession of strength to the public life 
of this country, and he spoke the simple truth when he assured the Bengal 
delegates that the sufferings of their province had not been endured in vain 
when they bad helped to draw closer all parts of the country in sympathy 
and aspiration. He explained the object of the bceycott movement, and 
without fighting shy of the embarrassing topic he boldly declared that the 
boycotters had, in the circumstances cf their position, every justification for 
the use of boycott as a political weapon for a definite political purpose. Of 
course, he also stated the limitations of a boycott movement, and every thought- 
ful Indian will agree with him that though a boycott is a perfectly legitimate 
demonstration as an aid to political agitation, still it must be reserved only 
for an extreme occasion when all classes act with one impulse and all leaders 
sink their personal. differences in the presence of a common danger, as 
otherwise there are obvious risks involved in its failure, and it cannot be used 
with sufficient effectiveness unless there is an extraordinary upheaval of 
popular feeling behind it.’’ 


14, “ Mr. Gokhale’s Presidential address is an pahior mem worthy of a 

; creat statesman—a great patriot. t is an able 
Oriental Review (12), 3rd St tement of the Congress position and it will, we 
think, be read with no little admiration even by those 
who deny its assumptions and dissent from its arguments, save and except 
by the blind opponents of the Congress of the type of the Times of India 
and the Pioneer. Mr. Gokhale has touched upon only the most salient points 
of the situation and to the outlines of the constructive programme upon which 
the Congress should concentrate all its energies and activities. One great 
subject of the highest and most vital importance to India, we are exceedingly 
sorry tosee, has been entirely left out. We refer to the establishment of military 
despotism in India. The manner in which the Anglo-Indian Press, with the 
exception of the sober Statesman of Calcutta, has discussed and criticised 
Mr. Gokhale’s address is really amusing. Nota single cogent argument has 
been adduced to combat and controvert the statements made and points raised 
in the speech. The Times of India asserts that Mr. Gokhaic is a changed— 
changed for the worse—man, He is not the sober and dispassionate critic of the 
. actsand policy of Government as he used to be in days gone by. Our Hornby 
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Road contemporary avers that-he has appealed to the racial passions of his 
countrymen, justifying before them so suicidal a measure as the Bengal boycott, 
excusing the wild effervescence of the Bengal mobs, and, by inimical reference 
to what he calls the bureaucracy, encouraging the belief that the agents of the 
administration are hostile to the best interests of the country. The Times goes 
ontosay: ‘To treat the damaging unwisdom of the Bengal agitators as a land- 
mark in the history of national progress is to lend encouragement to a mis- 
chievous excitement.’ May we respectfuliy ask our contemporary: ‘Is there 
no justification for the change that has come over Indian politicians of the 
type of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale? And what has wrought the change ?’ 
Are we not justified in attributing it to the reactionary, despotic and oppressive 
policy of the late Viceroy of India, to his flouting of Indian public 
Opinion, to his heaping insults upon the devoted heads of India’s respected 
leaders, and to the abuse of their most sacred literature P Are not sober Indians, 
like Mr. Gokhale, smarting under insults and exasperated at the treatment 
meted out tothem by Lord Curzon?’ Mr. Gokhale might have been a little 
moderate in his language; but he thinks India’s condition is desperate, 
and that desperate remedies are required, We see that the Pioneer has 
made a great discovery. Our Allahabad contemporary has just dis- 
covered that ‘Mr. Gokhale’s strong point is not statistics.’ ‘He stated that 
a million persons only were engaged in the hand-loom industry, whereas 
it is pointed out that there are at least as many again.’ What a grave 
statistical blunder Mr, Gokhale has committed, to be sure!........ oe 
contemporary goes on to say : ‘ He (Mr. Gokhale) also quoted figures to show that 
the death-rate of the country had risen from 24 per 1,000, the average for 
1882-84, to 34 per thousand at present, and this is said to be ‘a terrible and 
conclusive proof of the continuous impoverishment’ of the mass of our people. 
‘No falser deduction,’ says the Pioneer, ‘was ever drawn, and no one knows 
better than Mr. Gokhale that the rise in the mortality is almost entirely due 
to plague.’ ‘True, the immediate cause of the higher average of mortality 
is due to plague, but the Pioneer forgets that plague works havoc among 
the poorest masses who have not the physical stamina to resist its ravages. 
If the poor Indian had sufficient means of proper sustenance, he would no 
doubt be in a fit condition to fight with the demon of plague. The Madras 
Wail has followed a curious line of reasoning with reference to Mr. Gokhale’s 
speech. The Madras paper argues that as Government treated Mr. Gokhale 
leniently when he was caught in their clutches, as Government have showered 
upon him favours, as he has been decorated with a C.1I.E., Mr. Gokbale 
should, out of gratitude, withhold his tongue and pen from criticising its 
actions. This means that these favours and titles are given to leading Indians 
in order that they may not take up the cudgels on behalf of their countrymen, 
may not voice their feelings and fight for their rights and privileges, The 
titles are, in short, gags. Weare afraid Government will be disappointed if 
they entertain any such ideas. Titles or no titles, favours or frowns, Indian 
leaders will go on fighting for their country and her people in season and out 
of season and will go on working for the amelioration of the masses and classes 
through good report and evil report.’’ 3 


15, The Presidential address of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale has given 
Gujardti (23), 31st Dec. 1905. offence to some Anglo-Indian critics, but in our 
Opinion it was conceived in admirable taste and can 

in no sense be characterised as violent. Had the late Messrs., Telang or 
Ranade been living to-day, they, too, would have made use of the same vigorous 
language as Mr. Gokhale. ‘The address was weighty and thoughtful and is 
sure to attract public attention both in England and India. It may be 
compared to a manifesto issued by the people, who have every right to voice 
their grievances in an authoritative manner, just as rulers notify their intentions 
to. their subjects by means of proclamations. Since the golden days of Lord Ripon’s 
viceroyalty, the character of British administration in India has changed for the 
worse and become more and more repressive and reactionary, so that it is 
no longer possible for the leaders of ,the people to ventilate public grievances 
in moderate language, Mr. Gokhale’s address contains no exaggeration at all, 


but is a faithful reflex of the excited state of public feeling in India since the 


date of the partition of Bengal. 
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b,. Mhe Times Of Indio'has found tault with the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
+, . -. . , for the violent tone of his Presidential address,. The 
) ; (188)/:98d Jan.° Times. is of opinion that Mr. Gokhale who presided. 
over the Bengal. Congréss is not the same individual who was known at one time 
hs noderation of his views. It is not for the Times tc sit in judgment over the 
tone.of the writings or utterances of our leaders, Our countrymen have now 
sed the stage when they could be taken in by plausible speeches. The 
ck of ‘decelviag le by means of honeyed speeches has been fully exposed 
n the regime of fort Curstn, and our leaders have learnt to expose public 


ievances in a fearless manner. The Times is specially offended because 
ir. Gokhale compared Lord Curzon with Aurungzeb and expressed his 


srmpathy with the Bengal boycott movement. But what. is there so odious 
in the - cov 


é-coimmparison of the late Viceroy with the Moghul Emperor? The 
latier was an able and spirited ruler, but he set aside the liberal policy 
inaugurated by Akbar. Similarly, Lord Curzon set back the hands of the 
clock of popular progress by reversing the policy of liberal Viceroys like 
rd Ripon. As regards the agitation now carried on by the Bengalis, it 
has to be admitted that it has created intense enthusiasm among the people 
of all parts of the country and given an extraordinary impetus to the 
growth of indigenous industries. Mr. Gokhale, on taking these facts into 
onsideration, was led to remark that the agitation in Bengal was a 
nd-mark in the history of the country. The Yimes asks Mr. Gokhale 
to quote his authority for demanding autonomy like the British Colonies for 
India. Now, we take our stand on the Proclamation of 1858, which is our 
gharter of liberties, and on the strengih of this charter, we hope to acquire 
gradually all those rights and privileges which are now enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of the Colonies, Our capacity for enjoying those rights has been proved by 
the firm determination of the Bengalis to persevere in the patriotic agitation 
now set on foct by them. Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee declared that the Bengal 
leaders set great store by the present agitation and are resolved to face im- 
_ prisonment for perseverance in the same. That agitation has already produced 
some effect in England. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce had even sug- 
ested to Mr. Brodrick the desirability of abandoning the partition scheme, and 
Mr: Brodrick had communicated it to Lord Curzon. But the latter pooh-poohed 
it by. assuring Mr, Brodrick that the agitaticn in Bengal would rapidly die out. 
The secret of the extreme solicitude of Mr. Fuller to suppress the swadeshi 
movement will be clear from the above. 


*17. “ We must say at once that we read Mr. Gokhale’s opening attack on 
Lord Curzon with the utmost pain, We had always 
thought that Indian politics during the last few years 
has been too largely a matter of abuse of the late 
Viceroy and his motives and never expected that Mr. Gokhale would initiate a 
departure in this respect. But the President of the Congress seems to have 
resolved that his denunciation should be the shrillest that has been hurled against 
Lord Curzon. We are sorry for it because, apart from the justice or injustice 
‘of it, such an exhibition of what is perilously near bitterness is a sure 
sign of weakness. There is not the least doubt that the President felt all 
that he said, but just because he did sc, he ought to have remembered that 
there was the risk of being carrict away. ‘To keep one’s feelings in the 
constant.custody of one’s sense of what is due to one’s self and to one’s 
opponents constitutes the discipline of the soul. Mr. Gokhale, more than 
almost any one else, should appreciate it as it was the noblest trait of his great 
guru, Ranade. The rest of the address is very sound and, considering that the 
whole was put together in great hurry, in ill-health and amidst a multiplicity 
of engagements, it is entirely worthy of the occasion and the author.”’ 


18, “Whom are we to believe ?p—the eloquent President of the Congress 

Sits bets, or the veteran Editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika ? 
/ Change in the methods of The former told his audience last week: that Lord 
ee oe t6) 6th Curzon’s Government. did nothing of their own 
Wino bd: acoord even for the people of India, that what they 
Coe ia. did’ was done at the instance of the Congress. This 
on news to most of the Congress critics themselves who have always given 

. . @redit to the Administration for sympathy with the people, as apart from the 


Indian Social Leformer 
(5), 7th Jan. 
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English-educated classes. The Patrika, on the other hand, whose political 
instinct is as a rule unerring, feels certain that the Congress has done next to 
nothing all these years, and that it should give up its policy of humbly petition- 
ing Government on every subject, and do public business in a manly self- 
reliant spirit,...... For our part, we must say that it would be far easier to 
educate the people than the ruling class. The latter do not think it to be to 
their interest to improve; they are ashort-sighted class. What have we been able 
to do with them after twenty years of lecturing? With half this outlay of 
time and monéy we could have made a large body of the population independent 
of Government favour. Public criticism of the policy and methods of Gov- 
ernment is, of course, indispensable. But that is not the only, nor the best way 
of serving the country. We are glad to see something like this conviction 
gaining ground and manifesting itself with greater vigour every year in the 
operations of the Industrial Exhibition and of the numerous religious, social 
and economic Conferences to which the Congress has given birth. May the 
parent movement do equal good with these robust offspring ! ”’ 


' 19. “The correspondent of the Times of India, who has afforded a glimpse 
into the inner working of the Congress at its last 
Alleged opposition by session in Benares, has, in his way, done a service to 
Messrs. Tilak and Lajpatrai that body. The dissension which arose at the meet- 
in the Subjects Committee of . : ‘ ; : 
the Congress to the resolu. Ing of the Subjects Committee over the proposal to 
tion re sending a message of send a message of hearty greetings to the Prince and 
welcome to the Prince and Princess of Wales now touring in India has only 
J “Alhbé wee ae oe: (0h served to throw into bold relief the general good sense 
6th ro * nctipa4 ’ and loyal sentiment of the Congress for which their 
thanks are due to the two irresoncilables, Messrs. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak of Poona and Lala Lajpatrai of the. Punjab. Their 
churlish opposition to what was, after all, a harmless proposal, if it had met with 
anything like considerable support, would have done great harm to the Oon- 
gress cause. It would have disgraced and discredited that body and furnished 
its hostile critics with a ready weapon of attack. ‘The firm attitude taken by 
the chairman of the Committee against the two- dissentients had a salutary 
effect. ‘They were annihilated; the onposition was nipped in the bud, and the 
proposition was carried with acclamation.” 


20. ‘It is by no means a maiter of pleasure that we feel it our duty to 
correct the gross misrepresentations of fact which so 

Jan” Eng, = ~— experienced and self-sufficient a journal as the Times 
al of India glibly gave currency to by publishing in 
its issue of Wednesday last an unnamed correspondent’s impressions about 


the Benares Congress.......... But the Times of India hates the Congress, is 


angry with Mr. Gokhale for his strong and robust speech, and particularly 
incensed, we suppose, with the parallel drawn between Lord Curzon and 
Aurangzeb, and so anything against the Congress must necessarily be welcome in 
its columns, We have the testimony of gentlemen, who, as delegates, were 
present at the Benares meeting from beginning to end and took active part in 
the discussion, that most of the statements of facts made by the Times of 
India’s correspondent are absolutely false and inherently improbable. No doubt 
there was opposition to including in the programme a resoluticn welcoming 
the Prince. and Princess of Wales. But the grounds on which the opposition 
was based were mainly that the Prince had already been in India and 


‘was receiving welcomes everywhere and that the Congress would be going 


out of its way in giving hima belated welcome. When it became known 
that the Reception Committee had invited the Prince to grace the Congress 
with a visit and that His Royal Highness had replied expressing his inability to 
do so owing to the invitation having come too late, almost all opposition 
vanished........... Mr. Tilak actually proposed that the Congress should express 
regret atthe inability of the Prince to accept the Reception Committee’s 
invitation, thereby approving of the step the Committee had taken. The 
debate came to an end soon enough, and by an overwhelming majority the 


' Subjects Committee decided to include in the programme the resolution 


of sending a message of welcome to the Prince, ‘There was no scene, no 
fracas, no harsh words whaisoever.. It is absolutely false that Munshi Madhola! 
con 1911-—6 | 


bins sighed rd to the boycott there was absolute unanimity in the 
Subjects Committee that it should be defended as a perfectly legitimate method 
of, constitutional agitation. The difference was as regards the manner in which 
approval of the resort to boycott by Bengal in the hour of her trial and despair 
shoud be expressed, It was at the suggestion of the Bengalis themselves and 
their most ardent supporters that the resolution was arrived at to leave the 
subject of the swadesht movement to be taken up by the Industrial Con- 
ference. No one proposed that boycott and swadeshism should be identified.” 


21. “All India will rejoice to learn that there are now strong prospects 
of our G. O. M. being returned for North Lambeth 
Prospects of Mr. Dadabhai jn the coming general elections. [Till recently 


Naorojis candidature for @ there were three candidates in the field, viz., Mr. 
seat in Parliament. 


Indu Prakdsh (43), 4th Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr, Wightman and Mr, Horner. 
Jan., Eng. cols. Mr. Dadabbai had thus to wage a triangular contest. 
He had to fight not only his Conservative rival, but 
also a Liberal opponent. A few days ago Mr. Wightman, for whom the 
chivalrous Indian patriot entertained the highest respect, died. There were 
thus only two candidates left in the field.......... It now appears that 
Mr. Dadabhai has a good chance of being adopted as the official Liberal 
eandidate. The London correspondent of the Times of India says that as 
soon as Sir H. Camphell-Bannerman was called upon to form a Government, 
a number of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s public and private friends, including 
Mr. Herbert Birdwood (an old school-fellow of the Premier’s) and Mr. Hart- 
Davies, another ex-member of the Bombay Civil Service, took steps for prevent- 
ing the official nomination of any other Liberal candidate at the ensuing 
election than Mr. Dadabhai. ‘The correspondent understands that asa result 
of the representations made Mr, Dadabhai Nagroji will probably be at once 
recognised at head-quarters as the official candidate. We are glad to learn further 
that Mr. Naoroji’s influential friends are determined to carry the matter through, 
and if necessary, the Premier himself, will be approached ou the subject. Here 
we want to make an appeal to our countrymen. The different political 
associations of India should appeal to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman asking 
him to extend the official Liberal support to Mr. Dadabhai’s candidature...,...... 
A timely appeal by telegraph to the Premier will greatly strengthen the hands 
of those good men like Messrs. Herbert Birdwood and Hart-Davies, who are 
working for Mr. Dadabhai’s success, We earnestly hope our countrymen will 
not fail to do their duty. The time at their disposal is so short that any 
delay is likely to render the appeal futile.” 


(22. “We understand that the Honourable Mr. Gokaldas Kahandas 
Mr. G. K. Parekh’s allece-  arekh has addressed a letter to the Times of India 
ene egeinst the Datteston of 7 the manner in which revenue collections are made 
Bronch re the manver of 1M Broach District by the authorities there. He makes 
revenue collections in Broach certain allegations against the Collector of Broach, 


District. which, if true, furnish one more remarkable instance 
on ag. ye (92), 3lst of the beneficent intentions of Government being set 


at naught by those entrusted with the work of collect- 
ing Government revenue, ‘These allegations, stated in brief, are as follows :— 
(1) In Broach District relief to the agriculturisis was announced by the Collec- 
tor after every field in every village had been surveyed by the Circle Inspector 
and his report after verification by his superior officer submitted to the 
Collector and considered by him. (2) There was no uniform standard adopted 
for determining the conditions for granting total or partial suspension or remis- 
sion of revenue in all the talukas of the district. (3) The Collector arbitrarily 

fertered with the statements of crops prepared by the Oirele Inspectors and 
id by the Mamlatdars and the District Deputy Collector, and’ even without 


a“ # 
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visiting the localities laid down higher yields for determining the extent of 
suspensions to be given. (4) The Oollector after announcing certain suspen- 
sions and remissions ordered that an endeavour should be made to recover 
arrears of previous year’s revenue and the arrears of the ftakavé instalments 
from persons who were granted suspension or remission of revenue. (5) The 
Collector ordered the agriculturists not .to sell any portion of the produce without 
paying off the full revenue for the current year, the suspended revenue of the last 
yoar, the arrears of previous years and all the past dues of ¢akavi. (6) The 
Collector has threatened not to renew the permits to carry arms of thuse agri- 
culturists who do not pay up their revenue. The Honourable Mr. Parekh gives 
certain specific instances illustrating how the policy adopted by the Collector of 
Broach has resulted in hardship to the agriculturists. Judging from the list 
given by him it would appear that the Revenue authorities of the district 
have gone beyond the instructions issued by Government in the matter 
of the collection of revenue, The allegations are serious in all conscience, 
and are directed mainly against the Collectvr of the district. Coming as 
they do from a gentleman of position like the Honourable Mr, Parekh, who 
fully understands his responsibility, they certainly furnish sufficient grounds 
for instituting an independent inquiry into the matter, which we trust Govern- 
ment will be pleased to order instead of fighting shy of it,” 


23. The Gujardtst Punch, while noticing with approval the suspensions and 


Necessity of granting 
suspensions and remissions 
of land reyenne in Ahmed- 
abad District, | 

Gujardté Punch (25), 3ist 
Dec. ; Arya Vir (65), drd 
Jan, 


remissions of land revenue granted to the agriculturists 
in Surat District upon the recommendation of the Col- 
lector, Mr. Westropp, suggests that the Collector of 
Ahmedabad should also make a searching inquiry into 
the agricultural outlook of the various talukas of the 
district and recommend suspensions and remissions of 
land revenue to needy cultivators. It also incidentally 


deprecates the policy of Government with regard to the collection of land revenue, 


and praises the Honourable Mr, G. K. Parekh’s endeavours for bringing it to the 
notice of the public. |The Arya Viralso similarly approves of the suspensions 
and remissions granted in several talukas of the Surat District and recommends 
similar concessions in the Panch Mahals, as it says the crops have partially failed 


there owing to want ofrain. It remarks that the miseries of the agriculturists 
are solely due to the stringent methods of collecting revenue adopted by the 
authorities under the belief that the larger the revenue collected, the greater the 
appreciation of their services by Government. | 


24, ‘There is one point in connection with the appointment of officiating 


' A suggestion to Revenue 
officers in appointing offi- 
ciating Kulkarnis in inam 
villages. 

Shri Shéhw (162), 3rd 
Jan., Eng, cols, 


Kulkarnis in inam villages, which merits serious 
consideration by Revenue officers.......... It is a 


well-known fact that in the majority of villages in the | 


Satara district the members of the Watandar Kulkarni 
family also hold the watan of ‘Gram Joshi,’ the 
priest of the village. By virtue of this watan the 
members of the Watandar Joshi family enjoy the 


right of officiating as priests at the time of the performance of every religious 
ceremony on the days of the various Hindu festivals and also on the occasions of 
weddings, births and deaths among the people of the village. For their services 
on these occasions the officiating priests receive payments in cash or kind accord- 
ing to the social and financial status of the person for whom the ceremony 
is performed.......... These payments to the ‘Joshi’ are made either at the 
time of the ceremony o: are deferred to some future date, generally to the 
harvest season. As the members of the ‘Joshi’ family are also members of 
the Watandar Kulkarni family, it sometimes comes to pass that the officiating 
‘Joshi’ or his deputy for a village happens to be the officiating Kulkarni of 
that village. In such cases, the officiating Kulkarni possesses the most power- 
ful means of recovering all sums due to him as the offiviating ‘ Joshi’ of that 
village, He effects this recovery by deducting his own fees, in the first instance, 
from the amount of land revenue instalment paid by an agriculturist in satis- 
faction ofthe Government demand. The poor cultivator is naturally obliged to 


ent as he has really to pay the fees to the ‘Joshi.’ 
“attracts no public attention in hhalsa villages, because 
ge’ rs and the agriculturists are all fully aware of the irresistible 
ower of t luka authorities in the matter of the timely recovery of Govern- 
‘ment demands, and the’agriculturists, therefore, are obliged to make some other 
arrangement for the full satisfaction of Government dues. But in the case of 
imam villages quite a different state of things has sprung into existence since 
the passing of the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879. By that enactment 

the officiating Kulkarni and his colleague, the Patil, are made the virtual and 

irresponsible masters of the Inamdars’ revenues, while the real masters (the 
Inamdars) sre generally looked upon as mere drones or interlopers 

and are stadiously thwarted and put down in every possible manner. 

The village officers and the tenants have not the least fear of the 
Tnamdars, who have been deprived by law of every vestige of rea? authority 
in their éinam villages. The result of such a state of things is faithfully 
reflected in the large amounts of arrears, remaining unrealized every year in the 
majority of inam villages. The officiating Kulkarni, if he is also the officiat- 
ing ‘ Joshi’ of the village for that year, fearlessly realizes all his dues as ‘ Joshi’ 
‘of the village by deducting the amount of the same from the amount of the Inam- 

dars’ land revenue instalments tendered by the tenants and credits only the 
balance as received on account of the Inamdars’ dues......._ These particulars 
will, we hope, show to Revenue officers the imperative necessity of giving due 
consideration to this point in making appointments of officiating Kulkarnis 
for inam villages,......... The proposed officiator should be invariably called 
upon to agree in writing before the Assistant Collector that, during the whole 
term of his appointment as officiating Kulkarni for the ézam village, he shall 
not serve in person as ‘Gram Joshi’ of that village. If the proposed officiator 
declines to agree to give such a binding, he may be treated as disqualified for 
the appointment as is done in the case of a Kulkarni, who carries on the 
business of a money-lender in the village of his appointment.” 
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25.. A correspondent writes to the oh Shahu:—It is usual to take 

a oiecaadadl _ @ security from Government servants, who are en- 

| iP a Lagpesse? “ trusted with the charge of public money. Of late 
_ Inamdars’ dues and the neces- even low-paid tol!-karkuns are required by Munici- 
Sity of taking security from  palities to furnish securities for the small sums of 
‘Bhi Shéhu (162), 3rd Jan, Money collected by them in the shape of tolls. This 
| : being the case, we wonder why village officers, who 
are entrusted with the duty of collecting land revenue, should be exempted 

‘from giving security. In by-gone times Inamdars used to recover their dues 

- direct from their tenants, but now they receive them through the village officers. 

‘ Under the present system the Inamdars not only do not receive their dues in 

time, but have occasionally to sustain loss owing to the dishonesty of the village 

Officers. Some years ago the Patil of an inam village, belonging to Nagojirao 

‘alias Babasaheb Patankar of Patan Taluka in the Satdra District, misappro- 

priated a portion of the village revenue. Thereupon the Inamdar represented 

‘the matter the Collector, who ordered an inquiry into it. In his statement 

the Patil admitted his guilt, but the Collector refused to sanction his prosecution. 

‘Another instance of a similar nature occurred only recently in the Satdra 

Yaluka. The Patil of Jehe in the said taluka having died, his duties devolved 

upon the Kulkarni of the village, who misappropriated the revenue received 

‘on behalf of the Inamdar and also the judé payable to Government. An 

‘ ‘inquiry is being made into his delinquency, and it is possible that he may be 
‘i prosecuted and even convicted. Government may recover the amount of their 
‘judi by the issue of a compulsory process, but how is the Inamdar to recover 

-his dues? In my opinion Government are‘responsible for the loss sustained 

‘by the Inamdar and are, therefore, bound to make it good, for have they not by 

ae the Land Revenue Code deprived the Inamdar of his right to realise 
chis‘dues direct from the tenants? If the village officers are required to furnish 
securities, such delinquencies, as have been referred to above, will be of rare 


“s 


indirectly won.a victory... But it-is.only a partial victory. _We.wish Mr, Sabhas. 


25 


26. When the question of introducing Standard Time in Bombay was 
being discussed, we thought that those who opposed the 


Protest against the im- sdontion of the new time had no substantial grounds 


troduction of Standard Time 


in the city of Bombay. for complaint. We have all along supported the 
Jém-e-Jamshed. (27), 5th introduction of Standard Time in the hope of avoiding 
and 6th Jan. ' many an inconvenience arising from a difference in 


railway and local time. But we must coufess that the 
experience of the last 3 or 4 days has compelled us to change our previous 
opinion on the subject. At any rate we find that Standard Time will under 
no circumstances work satisfactorily in Bombay. The mill and factory opera- 
tives, who are illiterate, have already raised a storm of protest against the 
innovation, which compels them, according to their calculations, to work for 
nearly three-fourths of an hour more than they used to do before. No explana- 
tions could bring them round, and consequently their threatening attitude 
compelled several mill-owners to set the clocks of their mills to Bombay Time. 
Besides this the new time is found to disturb many social and religious functions 
of Parsis and Hindus. In the case of both these communities the time of their 
prayers is so exactly fixed that any deviation from their time-honoured practice 
is grossly disquieting to the orthodox sections thereof. Under these circum- 
stances the whole of the Hindu community and, with a few honourable 
exceptions of Parsi reformers, the Parsi community have expressed their dis 
approval of the adoption of the new time in Bombay. Besides the native 
population, a very large number of the European population also have found 
their arrangements dislocated by the introduction of Standard Time. As the 
new time is thus hardly acceptable to a large majority of the city population, 
we hope that the authorities, profiting by the experience gained in the 
eighties when it was proposed to introduce Madras Time into Bombay, would 
deem it fit to revert to local time. If, however, in spite of mublic protests, 
they refuse to do so, the people would do well to set their clocks according to 


local time and transact their business according to it. The Bombay Corpora- 


tion has wisely iguored Standard Time, and if the public would follow suit, the 
minority who are for the change would, nolens volens, be compelled to side with 
the majority and revert to loca! time. [Several correspondents of the Jdém-e- 
Jamshed write in the same strain and condemn the action of the local Govern- 
ment in introducing Standard Time in Government offices. | | 


27. ‘* Mr. Aitken has been relieved of his duty as Collector of Customs 
and Salt Revenue and placed in sole charge of the 
Revision of the Std _ yevision of the Sind Gazeticer. This is what we had 


Gazetteer. suggested a month back, and we are glad Mr. Aitken 
lg a i ae has been set free from all other work, so that he can 


now devote his sole attention to the revision of the 
Gazetteer, He is pre-eminently fitted for the work.” 


Education. 


28. The affairs of the local Mission High School are assuming a graver 

} aspect day by day. We have already stated how 
Hy as a Mr. Sahasrabuddhe has unjustly punished the students, 
to certain students of the Mr, Giles asked the students to goto Mr. Sahasra- 
ee ee ny nies buddhe over again if they wanted to make any more 
sore ritta (105), on Yepresentations, and so they went to him, with the 
a result that three of them have been rusticated for 
one year. Whatever the students might have done to merit the punishment 
meted out to them on the first occasion, we wonder what induced Mr. Sahasra- 
buddhe to enhance the punishment on the present occasion. It looks as 
if a bare representation of facts is looked upon as an offence.......... Wé 
are, however, very glad to learn that Mr. Mukherji, the Head Master, and 
the author of the..whole . mischief, has been asked.to vacate his appointment 
by the Managers of the Mission School. We have no doubt that this result has 
been brought about by the report made to.the Director of Public Instruction 
‘by Mr. Sahasrabuddhe. It will thus be seen that the popular party “has 


a 


rabuddhe had been equally impartial in dealing with the students. ©“ 
con 1911—7 
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Rae i ~ “The sad death of Rac Behadur Chunilal Venilal has eemevel from 
Ree RS ES ae “ our city a man who worked in his life-time to elevate 
! the status of the local Municipality. In him that 
body found a most able and useful President for a 
_peries of years. But his death raises the question as 
to who shonld be his successor. We appeal to the 
more enthusiastic and energetic of our Municipal 
Councillors not to make once more an unsavoury exhibition of their mutual 
coer sa ousies and ill-will, which had led them once in the past to ask for an official 

t. It would not be meet to rake up old sores and to discuss once 
more the question whether the President of the Municipality should be an official 
or a non-official member. Suffice it to say that after the death of Rao 
Bahadur Chunilal, who has so honourably filled the office, old differences should 
be buried and all citizens who have the best interests of the city at heart 
should combine together with a view to retain the proud privilege cf having 
& non-official gentleman to preside over their civic affairs. In this connection 
the name of Mr. Motilal Chunilal, who isa retired Deputy Collector and a son of 
the late President, and has been counected with the Municipality for a long 
time, comes uppermost to our minds. If, however, it be deemed desirable 
to. have a non-Hindu President, we would suggest the name of Khan Bahadur 
Aderji Mancherji Dalal. As there is no suitable Muhammadan candidate for 
the office, the choice would practically lie between tie two gentlemen named 
above, and we hope that the inhabitants of Broach will not allow their mutual 
bickerings to prevail sofaras to lose the privilege of having a non-official 
President to guide the Municipal administration. 


) Native States. 


30. A correspendent writes to the Kdthidwdr Samdchar :—It is to be 
si oe ngs regretted that the Rana Saheb of Porbandar indulges 
BE Ao og mpeg 4° im lavish expenditure in spite of the impoverished 
alleged lavish expenditure of CONdition of the State treasury and the miserable 
money by the Rana Saheb plight of the subjects of the State. Recently the 
on objects of personal Rana Saheb had occasion to celebrate his birthday, 
en pry ae Suméchér (82), 204 he did so in a right royal fashion despite the 

ae -N ieammngaage con) prevalence of famine “in the State and the pitiable 
condition of the rayats. Money was freely spent on 
fire-works and illuminations, banqudéts and nautch-parties without any thought of 
the pressing )'¢quirements of the people. Many a cultivator has already migrated 
to the neighbouring State of Jundgadh in search of a living, If the money that 
was extravagantly spent on the birthday festivities had been devoted to the relief 
of distress in the State, the Rana Saheb would have earned the blessings of his 
ple. He is at times conscious of the miserable condition of his subjects, 
but the tribe of servile flatterers that surround him selfishly prevent him from 
giving a free scope to his generous instincts lest the money now spent on frivoli- 
ties is diverted to charitable objects. 


~ 31, Referring to the sudden death of the Thakor of Muli at the early 
Affairs of Muli State (Ka- age of twenty-five, and to the various rumours 
thidwar), =~ afloat in that town on the subject (vide para- 

Kéthidwér Samachar (82), graph 46 of Weekly Report No. 51), the Kdthidwdr 
—_ Samdchar writes :—As soon as the news of the ‘Thakor 
Saheb’s death reached the Political Agent, Jhaliwdd, he directed the Deputy 
Assistant Political Agent, Mr. Motilalbhai, to proceed to Muli immediately 
and seal the State treasury. Mr. Motilalbhai before starting for Muli 
gent a telegram a ostpone the cremation of the dead body of the Thakor 
until his rival te iketruetion was, however, ignored, and the cremation 
ad taken place wile the Deputy Assistant Political Agent reached Muli. 
Lorec re both Mr. Motilalbhai and the Political ent, who followed the 
lowmerx to: Muli, were detained outside the palace by the dowager Rani, Bai 
t ough she was informed that they had caye-in order to take charge 
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of the State treasury. If this be true, the question arises whether Boge intrigue 
was not at work during the time that these officers were detained outside the palace, 
The Political Agent and the Deputy Political Agent found only a balance of 
twelve rupees on taking charge of the State treasury and no jewelry at all, Itis 
strange that the ornaments of the newly wedded Rani from Jaélia, who was married 
to the Thakor Saheb‘ only a day before his death, should not be forthcoming, 
It is good that a committee has been appointed to trace the whereabou 
of these ornaments. We further congratulate the Political Agent, Jhalaw4d 
Prant, upon his deputing Mr, Mohanlal Sankalchand, the Police Inspector of 
Gohilwid Prant, in order to institute further inquiries into the suspicious 
circumstances attending the death of the Thakor Saheb. We, however, 
suggest that the limit of eight days which is at present set for the com- 
pletion of the said inquiry is too short and needs to be extended. We would 
also suggest that an officer of local experience be associated with Mr. Mohanlal 
in the inquiry. Weare further of opinion that the dowager Rani, Bai Gangabai, 
should not be allowed to stay in Muli, but removed to some neighbouring village, 
until the inquiry is over. If these suggestions are attended to, we are confi- 
dent that truth will come to light. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


32. We have received a telegram from Benares, giving the news of the 
foundation of a Hindu University in that city. The 
scheme of founding the University was unfolded before 
a meeting of representatives from the various pro- 
vinces by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and elicited 
considerable discussion. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji expressed himself in hearty 
agreement with the scheme,and suggested that the National University proposed 
to be started at Calcutta be amalgamated with the Hindu University of Benares, 
Mr. Tilak remarked that it was necessary first of all to secure workers, who would 
devote their energies to promote the cause of the new University and that funds 
would then be forthcoming as a matter of course. Pandit Madan Mohan 
declared that he would give up his practice of law at Allahabad and devote him- 
self wholly to the service of the new University. Mr. Surendranath made a 
similar offer. Mr, Tilak undertook to devote three years of his life to the service 
of the University. Mr. Karandikar of Satara promised to defray the expenses 
of one Professor, employed by the University, for a period of three years, 
Munsbi Madhulal promised a donation of three lakhs of rupeas; other promises 
of pecuniary support were also made and the total sum of money promised till 
now amounts to 9 lakhs. It was resolved to amalgamate the fund raised at 
Calcutta with that of Benares. A committee of leading men from different 
provinces has been appointed .to work out the details of the scheme. A second 
meeting was held to discuss the same subject, and the foundation of the University 
was publicly announced by Mr.Surendranath Bannerji. Though the University 
will be controlled solely by Hindus, it will be open to Parsis, Musalmans, 
Christians, &c. 


Foundation of a Hindu 
University at Benares. 
Kesart (153), 2nd Jan. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Governinent, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th January 1906. 


* Keported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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: . 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1906.) . 
oy | | oo 
Mo, | ‘Name of Publication. | Where Pablished,| Eaition. =. Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
> , | 
| — LS om : 
om | ! | | | x 
: ENGLISH. { 
Mi 1 | Bombay East Indian...) Bombay... .».| Weekly ... ...| FJ. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42. ” cee | 806 
3 P | . 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review .... Do. «. oo} Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
3 | Daily Telegraph and! Poona - ... reul OLY: ted eo.| JOSEP Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly} 
Deccan Herald. ; employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. ‘ _ 
4 | East and West ... i. Bombay... »»+| Monthly. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari ; Parsi; 52; J.P.) | 1,000 
‘alee : 
5 | Indian Social Reformer...) Do. ... oo} Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 bint 500 
6 Indian Spectator, Voice — me ast wall Dow aes vee! Behramji MerwAdnji Malabiri; Parsi; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. | , ly I 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ... co ees ee} Monthly -- John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ase 800 
| 3 | 
8 | Karachi Chronicle .... Barachi o .oo| Weekly ... - Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 51 400 
| | 
9 | K&thidAwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... s.| Daily os. ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 900 
oe | (Nagar) ; 38. | 
a ee = bn <i. ...| Weekly ,,. ..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| | Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman); 31. 
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| | | RK. D. Hughes. 
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| 


°78 Pirsi i Pe Bi ea .oo| Mouthly - Jehangir Sorebji Talayarkh4n ; P4rsi; 80°... 1,000 
! : : 
‘174 | Phoenix ... a ves) Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly a) Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 w+ 350 


| | | 

¢ 15 Poona Observer and Civil] Poona 5 2 Daily eee os Cawasji Temulji > Parsi ; 49 eee _ ee0 eve 100 
and Military Gazette. | | 

16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay...  —«s. | Weekly... _..., John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43  ..| 1,000 


| 


“17 | Sind Gazette es vs Karachi <e. Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 ie Ses 500 


tea [Sind Journal (formerly Hyderabad 4 Weekly ... itd Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A: ; Hindu (Amil);| 864 


named Hyderabad Jour- : 39. | 
nal), : . ie 
19 | Sind Times ‘0 ...| Karachi ,.. -«-| Bi-weekly -»| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88  ... 200 


; 


e| ANGLO-GJARA’TI. 
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} ania) ; 30. : | 
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98 Gujardti cies eee a. ie »..| Weekly ... | Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surtij 4,500 / 
eS | Bania) ; 51. | | 


Saisat...iv eon DOE vie ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 jae “7 


24 | Gujarét Mitré ... ... 
25 | Gujaréti Punch ... eoo| Ahmedabad oof Dow cos -»»+| Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


26 Hindi Punch... ...| Bombay e- Do. 4s. «os Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45 
27 Ji 4m-e-Jamshed 200 ee: 


Do. ae »»-| Daily 06 < Jehingir Behramii Marzban ; Parsi; 54 “«t 8,000 


38 Kaiser-i-Hind es a) ee | eae +4 Weekly os. = eee! Wr&myji CAwasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___., ws| 2,900 


; 3 
99 | Karachi Sam4char ve| Karachi... ai Do. ..  ...| Balkrishna Kashindth Malvankar; Hindo 100 
. , (Maratha); 31. 
i 20 Kadthidwar News... ee | Rajkot ace ae Do. eee eee Jamshedji Frémji; Pérsi ; 43 am oe eee 400 . 
a1 | Kéthiéwér Times vf Dov ore ons] Bi-weekly soe Vonichonbes Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Bréh.| 600 
| oe , “| man); 39. wer 
$2 Praja Bandhu ... - ..., Ahmedabad _...} Weekly... snake nc dene agen Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
5 man); 39, ize 
$3 Rast Goftar ea eee Bombay : eul Do. eee oes Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 52 eco eee 1,550 fe 
24 -/ShtyaVakia 4, sn Do. --.| Fortnightly — ...| Keshavlél Harivithaldés ; Binda (Dis Shriméli, 660 - uy 
1 £4 | 8 soot. SPOT BS aanage thigh is , ..% “Bania) ; 39. ; en | ag 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


- Anaro-Mara‘ent, 


| Deen Mitra ses 


Dnyan Chakshr ... 


 Dny&nodaya - 


Dny4n Prakash ... 
Indu Prakash ... 


Martha Deen Bandhu 
Sardes4i Vijaya ... 
Native Opinion ... 
Samarth .., «oe 
Shri Saydji Vijaya 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhdrak ... _ 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano 
O Bombsense 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Hagq eee ees 


Prabhat... a 


KANARESE. 


Udyamotkarsha ... 


Poona ose 
Bombay ... 


Poona .,.. 


ed Bombay... 


se | Poona oat 


me Sc 


Bombay... 


Kolhapur 


| Savantvadi 


ee 


Sindhi... cas sai 
| Awoxo-Unpv. 
Muslim Herald si 
EnGLisH,.MARA'THI. AND, 
Guyaka’TI. 
| Beroda Vitel’... ... 
| Hind Vijaya <iagiate: 
ENGLISH, MamATaL AnD. 


| 


Bombay... 
Kolhapur 
Bombay... 

ia 
Poona .., 


Bombay... 


| Bombay... 


De. 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Bombay «es 


Aa ad 


; 


1S 


Weekly ... 
Do. sae 
Mouthly... 
Weekly os. 
DO. —oee 
Do. eee 
Daiiy 
Weekly ... 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. see 
AM ens 
BMA < vce 
a Le 
te 
i. are 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
a en 


Weekly ... 


Bi- weekly 


.| Weekly ... 


Daily . ... 


Weekly ... 
Do. eee 


, Do eee 


| Weekly a 


| Brdhman); 47. 

.»| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... roe 
| Hari Nér4yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| Br&hman); 38. 

i Do. Do. ose 


*e- 


| Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 


Méneklél Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 


Umedram Nagindd#s Df&yfbhai; Hind 
(Bania) ; 25. 


— N&éndji Kotak; Native Christian; 
Sadahiv  Vishvandéth  Maydder; Hindu 


(Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 28, 
Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


. Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being 7 wag Savldram Yande | 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgéonkar; Hindu 


(Sdraswat Bréhman): 24. 
Vishnu Vdman Thakur; 
Brahman) ; 55. 


Hindu (Karhdda 
wan Brahman) ; 33. 

ba ak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

rahman); 36. 

Shasker S4vléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

DwArkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu nit 


pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 380. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... cee 
A. Gornes ; Goanese; 44 Be io see 


(1) English—Ghul4am Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


Lekhra}; Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 oes 
Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 cool 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
. Muhammadan ; dle 


Ramji Santuj! Avce ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


| Dahy4bhai Karsandiés Shah; dindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 38. 


| 
Mallappa Gurdppa Shirhatti; Hindu (lingé- 
yat) ; 35. 


Vaishn2y 


hman) ; 43, 
4 


Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 


bao esa Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 


1,600 


“No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, easte and age of Editor. 


GUJARA'TI. 
68 | Akhbfr-e-Islém ... ».| Bombay ... | Daily ... | Kazi Ism4il Kfzi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 


| 39. 
64 | Akhbér-e-Soudégar .., Do. + ,,, Do. ... — ...! Ndn&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 +1 3,000 


65 | Aryavir ... coo == eve} Dohad ove ..| Weekly ... «| Krishnard4a Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu) - 260 
: (Shenvi Brahman) ; 30. 
66 | Bombay Sam4char ess| Bombay... sect EA te 200 Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, B.A.;| 4,200 

, Parsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra _... -es| Broach ,,, -s+| Weekly ... vo} Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
) Kshatriya) ; 23. 


68 | Broach Samfchér... a ee 2 ee -»»| Ardeshir Dinsha G4andhi; P4rsi; 50 ... sit 500 
69 {Cutch Kathiawir Varta-| Rajkot ... oe ooo} Kalidas Motiram ... sii eee a ons 150 


man. 
70 | Deshi Mitra adi gs SURRO se sdk oe ed ...| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shriwak); 36...) 1,400 


71 | Din Mani ... Pe .»»| Broach ... ar ae ee 7 "Geni Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar — 250 
nia); 26. 
72 | Dnyanottejak ... seo} Ahmedabad __....|' Fortnightly __... Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


73 =| Friend of India ... eee] Do ave .»»| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 60. 


74 | Gujarat... ‘ae .eo| Nadiad ... ...| Fortnightly _... ae pg Nandla!; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
nia; 25. 7 
75 | Hitechchhu oes .».| Ahmedabad vee) Weekly ... -».| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... oes 800 


76 =| Isl4m Gazette see coo} AMTC!] ee iia Ss aes | Ibrahim Daud; 36; and Abdulla Ismail; 27} 1,000 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 


77: «| Jdm-e-Jahanooma ...| Bombay .». seek SP ca »-»| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acha@ria ; PArsi; 29 eo} 1,000 
' 78 | Jivadaya ... vis vee| OULAt — cee sa Monthly... es} Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 300 
Bréhman); 36. 
79 | Kaira Times one root Nadiad oof Weekly ... oe Apenes Minocki Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimdli 850 
nia) ; 36 
80 | Kaira Vartamdén ... cool AMIE ‘i ee ...| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 100 


Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kaéthiaw4r Mitra..." ...| Ahmedabad ok Eee se ‘oad oe epee Dave; Hindu ey 300 
rahman 
82 | Kathidwir Samfachf4r ..|° Do. ... 3) BPA ink ove a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
83 |Khedut  ... pon woo} Bhavnagar eee} Fortnightly  ../ Dulabhram Ramji; Hindu (Jain) .0.° eee 255 


84 | Loka Mitra ms eoe| Bombay... ws»| Bi-weekly oe "Phe 3 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 

rsl ; 30. 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ..»| Weeklyees .».| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
eee se+| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
87 | Navséri Prakash ,., oe he: ae a eae .».| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... es 800 


86 | Navsari Patrika .. oo} Naveari ... ae 


88 | Praja Mitra see .».| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 975 
31. 3 
89 | Praja Pokar cs cont ETO Nw »»| Weekly ...- —_...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 oe ee 


90 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... re eae ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 500 
| 38. . : 
91 | Punch Dand sea oe oe: ee Pie Tee --.| Jainndadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania);} 650 
3) 43. : 
92  Samsher Bahadur... -eo| Ahmedabad ...; Do. see -..| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu Wain); 62 ... =—-150 


93 |Sdnj Vartamin ... »».| Bombay... woe} Daily — ove .-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Uc, Partucrs being— | 3,600 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi | | 
38. 


(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. | 
. 


94 |Sind Vartaman ... e+} Karachi ... woo] Weekly oe. a] Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 39...1 | 250 
95 |Scrat Akhbér . ...|Surat .. «| Do. ...  ...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... ..., | 8060 


nih» Paty Tao 


96 { Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha cat ee eu ...| Anopram Maneklal Visashrimali; Hindu] . 175 
| ‘i (Shravak); 36. ie 
INDI. | , 


Weekly iss ome Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- : 150 
4ri); 43; and msabal, wits wt Givabotys 2 7 
shamthundth Sharma ; Hindu ; nad see eee} 1,000 


* 97 | Pandit a eae eos Poona see ee 


98 | Shar man Samachar } eee Bombay see are! Do. | eee eee 


99 | Shri Venkateshvar emé-| Do. www). Ghai ck Pandit Lajya Renji Sharma ; ‘Hindu bos a 
eu char. 7 : “ rae man sae a 
100 | Shri Dnyéinefigar Samé- Do. 16° + eoef Monthhyese — oe J anakprasad a uilooramn ; Hindu (Kénkubj — 12,000 .* 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


coo} Hubli... __...| Weekly... ..| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 104 
Brahman) ; 47. 
| ie ee ec Seer ae | Sameer ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
fog sh o es es ee | | | . (Deveng: , Ling&yat) ; 37. 
+ 408 | Karndtek Vritta ... | Dharwar * a: aah 0s woof CL) Shivram Mahidey” Khénolkar ; Hindu 825 
: St Sane : N dendeh Brdéhman) ; 
f | (2) Annachirya Balechaeva Hoskeri ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
Loki Bandhv... ei Do, xe ko a bat ...|Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 800 
. (Deshasth Brahman); 41, 
105 | Loka Mitra oe ...| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ....Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
ea ce ai . war). | Brahman) ; 28. 
- 106 eo eos «» | Dharwar eee ve} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathaér ; Hindu (Kar- 100 
| ree . 107 | Rasik.Ranjini wee] Gadag ces sas aa eos} Gaurishankar Rimprasha Hindu paeiitiat 200 
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ee | | . Bréhman); 41, 
: ManriTHat. 
ied 108 | Arunodaya eae ...| Lhana... | Weekly ... .-.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 615 
. Be “ie Brihman); 23, 
a 109 | A’ryavart ... we oot} Dhulia ... ce. eee| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
aoe. : shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. — 
ie Bakr] _.. on .+.| Ratnéyiri ocol = OL es ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 oe 500 
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111 | Bhala ta mts ef POONR eee .ej Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B; 900 
| Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 


112 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... «| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;;3300—400 
41. 7 

eee a... onl Beating | Do. ...  ee| Anandrao Rémehandra Dharadhar; Hindu| 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 


, ee - ae Brahmodaya vos ooo Mahad ... | Fortnightly... yw ba Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karhada, oe 
2. AS | rahman). 

oo. . ‘Ld | Chandrak4Ant eee .o| Ohikodi ... —...) Weekly ....-__...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
a: | ’ pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


116 Chandrodaya isa «| Chiplar ... e.| Do ...-  «:| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hinde (Chitpdwan 3765 
: . Brahman); 40. : 
117 | Chikitsak ... “a's «| Belgaum me — »».| Abaji Ramchandra SAvant ; Hindu (Maratha);) 1,000 


| , 42. 
he 118 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur beh: hen ..-| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 
| a f : : seniva Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 


119 Deshakélavartamén . eee} Brandol ... al ee oda .. | Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
) Brahman) ; 32. 


120 | Dharma ... eee at Wii soo oes Do. ... eo.| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,000 
ah As Bréhman) ; 48. 3 
121 | Dh¢rwar Vritta ... | Dharwar seit: SL. ais ...| Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 600 
122 - Dinbandhu er .eo| Bombay «.. | Dow ox oes] Visudeo Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40. : 1,000 
128 | Dnydn Sagar oe eee| Kolh#pur at BG gg ee Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bra 350 
f Man); 41. 
| 124 | Granthamalla eee ree ...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar,-M.A.; Hindwj- 700 
es. # ‘ aA (Deshastha Brahman); 41. 
a 126 | Hindu Punch .... oo} Thana .. oo.| Weekly wo eoe| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke Hindu (Chitp4wan 1,500 
ie 3 | Brahman); 38. 
1 196 | Jagadddarst eat ...| Ahmednagar .| Do. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu = (Chit- 280 
| pawan Brahman); 52. | | 
127 | Jagadhitechchhu ... | Poona ... ...,| Do ... ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitp4-; 2,000 
a wan Brahman) ; 75. | y 
128 | Jagateumfch4r... a ee ee Faiek A'bAji R4je; Hindu (Kayastha - 500 
‘ | See 7 } | rabhu) ; 41. a6 
129 | Kd) ro sins eee) Poona... Kuk 5a ee ee ...{ Shivrém Mahédev ParAnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 6,400 
ie a ee ae bo St | | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
180 | Kalpataru... ...  — +»»| Shol&pur eos] Doe .» coef Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth| © 420 


‘w. 
’ 


Brahman); 46. 


eae 181 | Karmanuk Re OO me Be Ae ee Heri sry Apte ; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,100 
G38 ry | 

Ee 182 | Keral Kokil ©... »+-| Bombay... ...| Monthly .».| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da) 2, 

| ee oe | : Brahman) ; 49. 


98 | Kesri .. «.. ...1 Poona ... ....| Weekly. —...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B; Hindu| 17,500 
oa far aoe a Pog wan Bréhman) ; 48. . 
— / Khéndesh Chitragupta eee Dbulia eee eee 


vs ev Bhan. -Réoji. Sindekar; Hindu (Deshssth| * 300 


Do. 
Silbuen 26. : 7 
Do. eee eee) LAdav Balkctshon Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 690 
on | Bréhman) ; 39. pes 
"aes ---| Kumthare. «| Do ... ses ae _— Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 125 
aS | 
Do. 


a ees Tésgaon... ove Bhikai Oo “aea) age Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah- | 200 - 


Copal Pandit; Hindu (Gaua| 80 cee Sd 4 
Barish Gor : ee. ees 


he : ‘ we" 


No Name of Publication. Whore Published.| Edition, 
: | patsy. — 
MaritHi—continued. | 
189 Lokaseva eee eee ses | NAsik. eee eee Weekly eee 
140 | Madhukar... cise ..| Delgauni - UO. see 
141'| Mahirdshtra Vritta  ,.|SAtdra ... on 2a en 
142 | Moda Vritta ue | Wai | a 
148 | Mumbai Punch ... e+} Kichara (Ratna-| Monthly 
girl), 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav oes Bombay... coo} Daily ...-: 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav a ee »»| Weekly ... 
146 | Nagar Samachar... »..| Ahmednagar ...} Do. a 
347 | Nasik Vritta _... sos] cal a a on 
148 | Nyay Sindhu om Ahmednagar .,..; Do... 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... o0e| Pandharpuw 530. a 
| 
150 | Parikshak ... | Belgaum | Do. 
161 | Poona Vaibhav _... .»»| Poona on oe! eae 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon .. at a ie 
153 | Prakash ooo] SALATA 00 oe: ae 
154 | Pratod __... oe | Islampur — sa 
155 | Raghav Bhushan... int Sa a. a 
156 | Satya Mitra... ...| Malegaon ‘ool ORs one 
1h7 Satya Sadan " te Alibag ... eee} Do. 
168 | Satyi Shoahak ... mn Ratnagiri sneha ens 
159 7 .| Fortnightly 


Sholipur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu ee 


|Shubh Suchak ... 
; 


-Sumant Wer 


- Vidya Vilas ese 


Vihari ee o- 


|-Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


"Writtassr eee os 
Vritta Sudha Th 
| Vyspéri eee TL 


Vydpér Samachir .. 
Warkari eee ces 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari, Poona ... 


i Sholapur 

.e+, Shrigonca 
000, SUbATA eee 
ae Dev--—~wee 
v.e| Kavi coe 
sad Kolhapur — 
is.| Bombay. 
cas]: Oe wee 


/ 


eee Wai ees 


vee | Satdra ee 


eee Poona eee 


+++] Ahmednagar 
-o+| Pandharpur 


| Weekly... 


| ae 
i ae 
Do. eee 
aaa 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


-| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 


sf Do, eee 


Fortnightly 


Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
..., Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
...| Ramling Subrao Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 160 
30. 
...| Pandurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 
38. 
..| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdawan 660 
Brahman) ; 48. 
.... Anandrio Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
Sd#raswat Brahman); 30. 
«| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. | 
sin! Do. do. oor ee 
...| Vishwanath Gangérém ; Hindu (I’ulmali) ; 24. 200 
...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
ees, Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 31. 
ee.| Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Mindu (Deshasth 109 
' Brahman); 42. 
»»| VWaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 390 
| wat Brahman). 
od Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
Braibman); 36. | 
...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hine» (Deshasth 20€ 
Brahman) ; 39. 
.ee| Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu. (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 32. | | 
..| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhida300—3800 
ie | 
Brahman) ; 23. | 
.../ Gulabsing Bhagirath.; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...) 100 
.. | Balehand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Fain) 5 200 
26. | 
seal Réoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitptwan Brah-: 159 
man); 53.. : ) ie 
...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan) $50 
| Brahmian); 60. 
...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor:—Réamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&hman); 45. | 
...| Narsappa Abanna;: Hindu (Kamati); 46 _ - : 400 
.... Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ;' 150 
44, .| 
«| Virman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 100 
man); 22. | | : 
...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 8) 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpadwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. | 
.»»| Balkrishna Neréyan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-/ 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
ea| (1} Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni... cee 600 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 7 
.»-| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
soe} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 100 
Br&hman) ; 38. | 
woo] Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 300 
man) ; 39. | 
v»| Rutunchand Punamshand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
». | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 178 
Brahman); 35, ) 
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| Where Published, Edition. - Name, caste and age of Editor. = 


I | a 


Weekly... ...| Shémsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 500 


| 88. 
yy Se he oe => ge | Juatkchdna a - eng ft om — Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; ar 
eS Ke Lia ay BF 82. ’ 
et os §«=—s_—sevs| Hyderabad (sind, Do.  .. — ses| Tarachand Tahilsing; Hindu(Amil); 20 ...; 1,000 


eos s+} Karachi... ool a” eee ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 ss... 500 
eee ees Do. eee es Do. eee eee Asalumal Reghumal > Hindu (Lobdna) ; 42 eos 200- 
478 | Sind Kesary vs gee] SHIkArpur a Caen «| Chelfrim Ma4nghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40. 100 


Urpv. 


| 179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai -| Bombay... —_..,| Monthly .|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
| : | , (Sunni); 32, 


180 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...) Do. .,,  ...| Weekly... | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 65,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


| 


: ee 181 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma soo} Jalgaon ... cco] 0. cee «| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 - 
.. Muhammadan. 


182 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar we.| Bombay eee eos} Daily oe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,060 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


188 | Tohfa-i-Deccan «+  -0| Poona ... x. Weekly w» «| Shaik Abdulla waladShaik Mahomed ; Muham-| 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


. GusaRa'tI aND HINDI. 


184 | Jain sass aes Ahmedabad ...| Weekly «.. _...| Bh4gubhdi Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 


32. 


Manra’'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


185 | Chandrika... i Bégalkot woo] Weekly ese «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Braéhmian, Smarta) ; 32. 


PORTUGUBSE-KONKANI. 


186 A Luz see bai .-.| Bombay... ooo} Weekly.ee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 a .»-| 1,000 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | | 

.B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
; the accent is left out, and the short @(3{ = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


" D, The figures .iving the circulation or number of copics fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. From Gwalior the Prince of Wales went to Lucknow and Calcutta, 
flee ie is ae At the last named city there were a number of 
Hichness the Prince of Weles ..0Stivities and imposing functions held in his honour, 
at Plein andallegedextrae and these included-a Jevée, a State procession, & 
vagant professions of loyalty ball, illuminations, &c. For the purdah party held 
by Fo sedge leaders. by the Princess of Wales 50 ladies had received 
ee invitations, but it is not known how many actually j 
attended. It is said, however, that most of those who were present i 
have thrown away the purdah long ago and were thus not purdah nashin ladies | 
at all. One of the ladies rendered homage to the Princess in the 
orthodox style, while the latter distributed silver medals to all the ladies that 
attended. While the Princess was thus worshipped by the ladies, the Prince 
received a similar tribute from the leading gentlemen of Calcutta on the maidan. 
The work of holding golden umbrellas and waving golden chowries over the 
Prince was entrusted to Nawabs and Maharajas, and after the puja ceremony : 
was over, a number of devil dances were gone through by ‘Tibetans i) 
and Bhutanese. Some of the Bengal leaders who solemnly pledged them- 1 
selves to pass the year of the partition of their province in mourniog Hl 
took an active part in the dramatic display of loyalty on the maidan, | 
{Elsewhere the paper writes:—If any one wishes to see how the image | 
of the goddess of loyalty is disfigured by some pseudo-loyalists, let him read 
a few typical sentences contained in the addresses of welcome presented to the 
Prince of Wales by the Municipal Corporations of Calcutta and Bombay. 
In the Bombay address we find it stated that the policy of British rule in 
India was based on eguality, and that British administrators made no dis- 
tinctions of race or creed, but extended equal facilities of advancement to all. 
The loyalists of Calcutta tell us that prosperity follows the British flay, and that 
a thousand symbols of this prosperity are visible in the city of Calcutta. If there 
had really been an inseparable association between prosperity and the British 
flag, why should India have been liable to frequently recurring famines? Why 
should crores of people be required to pass their days in a condition of semi- 
starvation? Why should the entire subject population be despondent, feeble 
and discontented ? Our Bombay friends assure us that our British rulers do not 
make any distinctions in governing us. If this had been true, the Congress 
would never have come into existence at all. Our late Queen-Empress 
has no doubt given us a solemn pledge that we would be governed on 
the principle of equality, but it is the duty of her sons and heirs to 
enforce its fulfilment in practice. Let alone equality, the Indians are not 
even treated with ordinary courtesy, but are humbled, mortified .and insulted 
at every step. Why, at Calcutta itself the élite of the native community were 
asked to be in their seats at Princep’s ghat to receive the Prince and were 
scorched in the sun as there was absolutely no shelter overhead, : 


: 2. “A very good example of the feelings of respect and trust with which 
> the natives of India look up to the Heir-apparent to 
A petition to the Prince of the British Empire, and of the hopes they entertain 
Wales for peg the Cus- about the redress of their grievances at his hands, is 
| to teashidsoée Times (81), 8th furnished by a petition submitted to his Royal High- 
Jan. ness the Prince of Wales by prominent inhabitants of 
Kathidwir and Cutch regarding the newly imposed ° 
heavy Customs duty of 5 per cent. levied on all exports from Kathiawar and 
Cutch to British Indian territory........... The petition is not the first of its 
kind. Ever since Lord Curzon took it into bis imperial head to imaugurate 
this harassing scheme, petition after petition has been submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of India as well as to the Bombay Government by the merchants and 
artisans of Kaéthidwdér and Cutch, but as yet nothing has been done to mitigate 
the sufferings of the people. The present petition very truly remarks that as 
the poor artisans of Kathidwar-and Cutch earn their living by selling most of 
their articles beyond Viramgaum, they have been reduced to a state of starvation 
by the levy of the new Customs duty, and that many of them are obliged to a 
leave the provinces of their birth...,,..... Let us take the industry of Cutch = 
con 1924—3 | os : 


Cutch silverware is 


us sée how far it has suffered. 


‘helped Native States ?......... We earnestly hope that the present appeal 
to His-Royai Highness will not go in vain, and that it will also receive 
favourable consideretion from Lord Minto’s government, as by the abolition 
of the present system Government will in no’ way suffer a loss, while, on the 
other hand, a serious hindrance to the commerce and industries of the Native 
States on this side will have been removed.” 


38. “We are informed that petitions have been submitted by the residents 
of Sukkur to the Manager of the North-Western 
Suggestion for the abo- Railway and to the President of the Railway Board, 
mens eli Br av Sokicen ore ype praying for the abolition of the tolls now 
- commemoration of the levied on men and animals for the passage of the 
ia visit of the Prince of Wales Lansdowne Bridge over the Indus at Sukkur in 
Mi} to Sind. commemoration of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
aa | J Pind ewe (17), 5th to Sind from the date on which His Royal Highness 
oe an ; Pheniz (14), 10th n° ; Gia RET 
B | : .. ae passes over the Bridge. We sympathise very heartily 
BY | with the prayer contained in the petition, and believe 
, | that if the request is acceded to, a great boon would be conferred on the pgople, 
| ) for which they will be sincerely grateful. The Lansdowne Bridge has now 
been in existence over fifteen years, having been opened by Lord Reay in 
March 1889, and it seems to us that the time has come when all tolls thereon 
Ea might well be abolished. Even tothe well-to-do atoll is a source of worry 
Bt | and irritation out of all proportion to the actual money tribute involved, and 
ain to the poor it must often be the cause of great vexation and inconvenience. 
The decision that the new Curzon Bridge, to be opened at Allahabad, is to be 
free of all tolls forms a precedent for the granting ofa similar concession on 
iz the Lansdowne Bridge, and no more fitting occasiun could be found than that 
4 : of the visit of Their Koval Highnesses to this Province. We earnestly 
H | commend the proposal to the favourable cousideration of the authorities.” 
[The Phenix writes in a similar strain. | 


4. The Honours Gazette which has just been published is more unsatis- 
factorv than any of its predecessors when viewed 
The New Year's Honours from the standpoint of the native public. Of course, 
a ate. _ honours have been plentifully showered upon Govern- 
ujarats (23), 7th Jan; : ; ; : 
Mahi Kéntha Gazette (85), ment officials and non-official title-hunters who servile- 
7th Jan, ly applaud the actions of Government whether good 
a : or bad. But the services of those patriots who spend 
FE themselves in the service of their country and whom the people delicht to 
e | honour have not met with any recognition, ‘There is, however, no use lamenting 
ay over what has become a traditional policy with Government in the matter of 
b. distributing titles. Unless a change is effected in this policy, the Honours 
4 . List will continue to be held in low estimation by the public. There is one 
|) name in the List, however, that has richly deserved the distinction conferred upon 
ail it. We refer to Bai Jankibai, who has received a Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal, 
She has long been doing the work of a true Sister of Mercy and her services to 
Pi. her poor coreiigionists, and especially to the Hajis, have been simply invaluable, 
ie (The Mahi Kdntha Gazelie makes similar comments. | 


5. There is an ancient proverb which says “ As the king is, so will 

We _ the condition of the people be’. In former times 

ae aa of British rule in the king was supposed to control the rainfall, and 

Kesaré (133), 9th Jan. natural visitations like famine and plague were 

fi | attributed tohis neglectin governing the people 

| ‘well, The kingly power was held to be a trust in his hands, and if he failed 
nN to discharge:it properly, he was held guilty of a grave crime. In modern times, 
‘too, the calamities of a people can be attributed to the policy of their rulers. 


% 


{ 


rl 


It is true that, according to modern conceptions, a ruler cannot be held to 
have any control over the rainfall, but then it is not India alone that is subject 
to the calamity of adrought. France, Germany, England and America are 
also occasionally liable toa deficient rainfall, but they do not know what 
famine is. In India, too, it is not the whole country that is subject to a defici- 
ency of rainfall in any year, and the produce of the country’s crops is never found 
wanting to feed the entire population. Why should India then be liable to 
famine? ‘Lhere are facilities for the transit of grain from one province to another, 
and why should the people have no resources to tide over a year of scarcity or 
famine? Itis the present system of administration that must be held to be at 
fault. Similarly, the rise in the country’s death-rate and the frightful ravages 
of plague are due to the present system of administration, Plague was imported 
into India from Honkong and was carried later on to Africa and even to Europe. 
But in neither the place of its origin norin any of the countries of Europe or 
Africa has it levied such a frightful toll of victims as in India. Looking to the 
history of plague during the past seven years, 16 appears that the ravages of the 

disease in any country have a close connection with the poverty of the people. 

The Honourable Mr. Gokhaie quoted statistics showing the steady rise in the 
death-rate of India as affording conclusive evidence of the existence of paipable 
defects in the administration. The enormous drain of India’s wealth amount- 
ing to crores of rupees must be prevented, and the public expenditure so 
regulated as to stimulate the prosperity of tte people under the suzerain 
control of the British. In this way alone can the problem of India’s poverty 
be fairly tackled. Unless the people have a voicein the control of national 
expenditure, the miseries of the people will never cease. ‘The last Congress 
has passed a resolution to this effect and the remedy proposed by that body 

should be promptly adopted as the matter cannot brook any delay. There 

can be no difference of opinion as to what our grievances are and what 

pledges have been given to us in the past in the Parliamentary Statute 

of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858, Our national misfortunes like 

plague and famine are increasing in severity, and it will not do for Government 

to postpone taking action with a view to combat them. It remains to be 

seen, however, whether the new Liberal Ministry will grant the prayers of the 

Congress, which are extremely modest. We are also singularly fortunate in 

getting such strong Liberais as Messrs. Morley and Ellis to control our destinies. 

But at this very juncture, our ill-wishers like the Times and the Pioneer are 

launching their fulminations against the demands of the Congress, They appre- 

hend that if the English were to relax their hold upon India, the stability of 

British rule would be impaired, and that India would fall a prey tothe vultures 

ready to pounce upon her. These selfish Anglo-Indian journals advocate only 

a few palliatives by way of reforming the administration. Lord Curzon, who 

treated the Proclamation asa piece of waste paper, will assuredly re-echo in 

England the sentiments expressed by the Times of India and the Pioneer. 

Under these circumstances, it is the duty of the people of India to conduct 

themselves in such a way as to attract the attention of Liberal statesmen and of 

the British public to the affairs of this country. The Congress, by adonting 

a resolution expressing sympathy with the boycott movement, has shown to the 

world the only way of attracting the attention of the British public to India’s 
grievances, and we hope that our people will resort to that remedy and compel 
the Liberal Ministry to introduce suitable reforms in the country’s admini- 
stration. 


6. The countries on the face of the earth may roughly be divided into 
two classes, (1) those that are free and (2) those 

_ Streggle for political that are under alien domination. Most of the free 
ere ee countries are those of Europe and America and 
sa . eas are inhabited by white people, while the subject 
Kél (129, 12th Jan. nations are made up of the black and yellow races 
of Africa and Asia. ‘The white nations wish to 

strengthen their domination over the black and yellcew races while the 
subiect nations are desirous of throwing off the yoke of servitude. Let us 
pass in review the devices by which the dominant nations endeavour to 
perpetuate their sway over the subject races. Let us also glance at the efforts 
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ot races to become independent of their white masters. The first 
strikes one in considering this matter is as to how a small number of 
aple are able to hold sway over cog countries of vast dimensions. 
sia and Africa are much larger in size than Europe, and the population of 
the two continents also far exceeds that of Europe. In natural intelligence and 
courage, too, the Asiatics and Africans are not inferior to the Europeans. 
‘Why should they then consent to be the slaves of the latter? The main cause 
itical supremacy of Europeans over the black and yellow races of Asia 
and ca isthe wonderful progress they have made in physical science during 
the last two or three centuries. The mechanical arts flourished in Europe during 
this period while they dwindled in Asia. ‘There was a complete revolution made 
in the mode of warfare in consequence of the application of scientific discoveries 
tothe art of war. Thus the superidr knowledge of the Europeans and their more 
effective weapons of warfare gave them supremacy over the ignorant Asiatics and 
Africans. The craftiness of the Europeans was, however, particularly useful 
to them in acquiring domination over the black and yellow races. In short it 
is not for want of manliness or intellectual inferiority that Asiatics and Africans 
are being crushed under the sway of the white people, but on account of their 
ignorance and lack of political sagacity, which is born of education. The 
subject races are brave and intelligent, but owing to their ignorance they are 
compelled to become the bond-slaves of their European conquerors, The latter 
try to keep the subject races in a state of ignorance with a view to perpetuate 
their domination over them. They employ many artificial devices to deceive 
the subject peoples into the belief that their rulers are their benefactors. 
One important device of this kind is that of issuing illusive proclamations, 
containing many sweet and flattering pledges. The rulers assure their subjects 
that they would do their utmost to promote their well-being, to foster 
their industries, to govern them impartially and to train them gradually in the 
art of Government and to entrust them ultimately with the management 
of their own affairs. It is never to the interest of alien rulers to keep all 
their subjects in ignorance. So they educate afew of them. The education 
that is imparted to the subject race is, however, imperfect, and great care is taken 
to crush all spirit of manliness and enterprise out of them and to make them 
feeble and despondent, ‘Those who receive this kind of education are given 
unimportant posts carrying a good salary, bu: involving little responsibility. 
They are also flattered with empty titles and are ultimately employed as 
tools in the hands of their alien rulers to produce a conviction in the public 
mind about the beneficent intentions of the ruling class. This facilitates the 
exercise of oppression upon the subject community. Another advantage 
of educating a few members of the subject community is that all tedious 
and irksome work of administration can be got done easily and at little cost. 


‘When the people are thus convinced of the good intentions of their rulers 


and the sway of the latter is firmly established, the progress of education 
is gradually curtailed and measures are taken to prevent the growth of patriotic 
sentiments and hatred of alien sway among the members of the conquered 
race, Another device of perpetuating alien domination is to raise regiments 
of the conquered people and to employ these in overawing the rest of the 

pulations These devices are successful for a time, but the day comes at last 
when the subject communities are able to see through them. ‘hey begin to 
ponder over their dependent condition and ask themselves whether their rulers 


hold any copperplate grant to govern them. ‘The rulers are, of course, shrewd 


and adepts in the art of keeping other people under their sway. And so when 
this stage is reached, they adopt stringent measures to suppress all patriotic 
sentiments in the minds of their subjects. But this method is not of much avail ; 
the desire for independence becomes irresistible, and as the subject people are at 
this stage generally found to be suffering from abject poverty, they become 
desperate and do not even care for their lives. This extreme stage is reached 
only gradually. First, the subject people resort to mild remedies, They establish 
public associations and hold Congresses and Conferences with a view to secure 
political privileges from their rulers. The rulers meet the demands of such 
associations by saying that they are not the demands of the entire population. If 

people are not satisfied with such a reply, stronger measures, such as the dis. 


the Bt | | 
_ persion of political meetings, are resorted to, The people then resort to the device 
. ee : 


\ 
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‘of strikes, which are the iast stage of passive resistance. The rulers are, however, 
obdurate and kill thousands of innocent persons taking part in the strikes, 
Then begins the stage of armed resistance by the people. ‘They are not successful 


in the beginning, because their own fellow-countrymen, who are in the military 
service of Government, fight against them. Buteven these mercenaries ultimately 
join the popular side and when they do so, the popular desire for independence 
is gratified. Of course, a'terrible price has to be paid before victory is achieved 
and hundreds of thousands of lives have to be sacrificed, but the people do not 
mind the price. There has recently been a national awakening in Asia and 
Africa, but the people are at present employing only mild and constitutional 
weapons in their struggle for political rights. The Indians have begun to ask 
the rulers to fulfil the pledges in the Proclamation of 1858, but they are told that 
it is not possible to accede to their demand. Lord Curzon plainly told the 
Indians not to rely on the pledges in the Proclamation. Though the Viceroy 
thus disappointed the people, the latter have been encouraged by the advent of 
the Prince of Wales in their midst and the accession of the Liberal party to power. 
But the slight concessions, demanded by the Congress, will not satisfy the Indians. 
Their true demand is “complete self-government.’? But Government are 
not willing to grant even the very modest prayers of the Congress. Sir Francis 
Younghusband says that it is not possible to fulfil the pledges contained in the 
Proclamation, and that the belief prevailing among the Indians that Kaglish- 
men would one day leave India for good is erroneous. Sir Charles Crossthwaite 
says that the major portion of the indian population are contented with British 
rule, and that the demands of the Congress for a reform of the administration 
can safely be ignored. ‘Though the Prince of Wales has come to our country, 
we have obtained no right, nor is any tax reinitted. The Liberal Secretary of 
State has not also promised to introduce any change in the Indian adininistra- 
tion. These considerations are likely to produce despair in the minds of our 
people about their political regeneration. But there is no reason for such 
despair. Political rights are not to be bad for the asking. <A terrible price 
has to be paid for them. But the swadeshi agitation, coupled with the boycott 
movement, will, if steadily sustained, awaken our rulers, wh» are very shrewd 
and justice-loving. When we prove to them that we shall not remain quiet 
until we obtain our natural rights, we shall get them without much effort. 
We shall not be required to resort to the violent remedies employed by the 
people of other countries, * 


7, Struggle for existence is an all-pervading law of nature anil is as 
old as creation itself. During the last two or three 
Alleged remedy for centuries it has become so fierce and keen that one 


chronic destitution from ig grieved to reflect upo. its consequences. Had it 


ic ia is sal b 
tr aga said ‘to >? not been for the inveterate tendency of men to prey 


Bhale (111), 11th Jan. upon their neighbour’s possessions and territories 
; instead of being content with what God has given 
them, some of the most wicked acts that darken the pages of history and are 
also being perpetrated at the present day would never have been conmitted. 
The Americans would not have cruelly and ungratefully exterminated the Red 
Indians, the Russians would not have struggled hard to tighten their hold on 
Manchuria and a highly civilised nation like Germany would aever lave thought 
of slaughtering the Hottentots like so many goats. Hach nation tries to enrich 
itself at the expense of its neighbours, and this wicked tendency has become so 
marked among the nations of Europe that the inhabitants of other continents are 
threatened with extinction. Hadit not been for the influence of this self- 
agerandising impulse, would France and Germany have plotted to tear off 
slices from China? Why would England, which proclaims its hatred of 
slavery and takes credit to herself for the abolition of slave trade, have enslaved 
the Boers? Itissaid by scme people, however, that though the conduct of Western 
nations towards the other nations of the earth may be impelled by selfish 
greed, Englishmen’s presence in india is due to purely disinterested motives, 
and that their object in remaining in this country is to extend the boons 
of education and civilization to the benighted Indians, Nay, it is even 
gaid that Englishmen, after accomplishing this task, will. hand over the 
reins of: administration to.the Indians and return to their native and. 
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- fo such destitution that she Leveubtibes a vast caravansera of beggars, and the 

_ ory of hunger is heard from one end of the country to the other. Famine 
-fias almost. become a permanent feature of the country, and the land is suffezing, 
as it were, from & chronic and wasting disease. Many are the remedies suggested 
by different people for thé cure of this malady. Some English writers attribute 
occurrence of famines in Indi solely to the growth of population and the 
failure of the periodic rains and assert that' the Government is in no way 
, ible for these conditions. Messrs. Dadabhai, Dutt and Digby have 
Ba tried in their works to explode the fallacy of this contention of Anglo-Indian 

eH Officials and non-officials, but strangely enough the true causes of famine 
are not yet obvious to those whose vision is blinded by selfishness and 
: obstinacy. It is perhaps possible fo alter their belief by appealing to 
ai the testimony of a disinterested witness. Such a witness is the Rev. Mr. 
| Sunderland, whv recently read a paper in Canada on the causes of famine in 
PH India. Being a white man, he cannot be accused of uttering a falsehood. 
Balt We, therefore, hope that Government will believe what he says on the subject 
wt and try to remove the causes pointed out by him. ‘There is a wonderful coincid- 
Ee énce between Mr. Sunderland’s diagnosis of the situation and that of the 
Bi Congress party, and we thank him for fearlessly giving utterance to his views. 
| Extreme poverty of the people, mecreasing military expenditure, the annual 
drain of the country’s wealth in the shape of Home Charges and the decay of 
indigenous industries are among the causes assigned by Mr. Sunderland to the 
. recurrence of famines in India, and he suggests a number of remedies, such as the 
ei extension of irrigation, the establishment of agricultural banks, and the inaugu- 

an ration throughout the country of a system of permanent settlement as in Bengal. 
a} TLese are palliatives no doubt, but we do not think that they will restore the 
bm ecuntry to its former prosperity. They will operate like bandages to'stop the flow 
a} of the country’s blood from its various wounds, but they cannot cure the 
disease from which it is suffering. Self-government is the only sovereign 
pa remedy that can‘do that, and it is this remedy that Mr. Dadabhai pointed out 
Be in his letter to Mr. Gokhale, the President of the Benares Congress. Says 
ei he: “ Without, self-zovernment Indians can never get rid of their present drain. 
w.s.seee =Self-government is the only remedy to Indian’s woes and wrongs.” 
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| ' §  In-the course of a contributed article, ‘a student’ writes in the 
| : ; columns of the Samarth:—The names of those 

. : mation 5 Se Pay a who devoted themselves to the well-being of others 
ae tow thele country. Y “J” are immortalized, while those of men who lead idle 
Sama. tk (47), 10th Jan. lives are soon forgotten. JBajirao II, lived long, 
but as he did no good to his country, his name has 

become a bye-word for worthlessness. But Madhavrao I, though he lived 
only 28 years, is remembered to this day for his goodness, The memory of 
Shivaji and Ramdas is similarly cherished by their countrymen because they 
conferred great benefits on the land of their birth, The mere mention of 
Shivaji’s name causes a thrilling sensation in us, Though Shivaji and Ram- 
das are dead, they still continue to exert a powerful influence over us, As 
Ramdas says, there is nothing so noble as the love of one’s country and that 
those who have turned traitors to their country should be objects of universal 
execration, however high-born they may be. Why should we be afraid of 

a death? Of what use is our existence if we do not devote ourselves to the ~ 
Pe i good of our country ? Who can describe the greatness of those who died for 
en. their country ? How blessed are the very stones of the fort of Rdéigad which 
formed Shivaji's place of residence! How blessed are the forts of Vishdlgad 
and Jingi, which witnessed the heroic and patriotic struggle of the Mahratta 
against: the-plunderers of the land of Aryans! How happy were those days! 
jan, they are gone! What wretch nipped our liberty in the bud? What 
. . + a eer a2 ei 
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evil-wisher extinguished that blazing fire of liberty? What wungratefal 
wretch filled with earth the charming lake which was the sporting: place of the 
goddess of liberty ? O God, if it be Thy will that our country should no longer 
see happy times, Thou shouldst take away our lives. How long ara we to 
undergo trouble? But we must not blame the Almighty for our degraded 
plight. What else do we want but men ready to die for their country ? 
Every one has a right to fight for his rights; it is his duty to resist any one 
who tramples down those rights. Burke says that every one has a right to 
determine what sort of education his: children should receive, and-that no 
stranger should interfere with this right of his. As Ramdas says: “In 
dying we should leave a glorious name behind us,” This can be done only 
by sacrificing our lives for our country. Itis the duty of our young men to 
rouse the nation from sleep by means of exhortations. O my young fellow- 
countrymen, whose bodies are scorched by the burning tears flowing down from 
the eyes of the land of Bharat, whose hearts are set on fire for want of the food 
of liberty, who have identitied your own good with that of your country, and 
who have resolved to sacrifice your lives for your country, get up, look about 
yor:and help your country. O Gods! O heavenly beings!! O Shivaji!!! 
The youthful progeny of tic land of Bharat will never fail to make her happy. 
Come then. Never mind if we die, but we shoyld win renown. 


9, ‘The present state of India’ is the title of a pamphlet recently 
published by Mr. K. RK. Ghamat, Bar,-at-Law, The 

suns . present dis- hooklet after describing the causes which have led 
we a ee ge to the present state of discontent in India appeals to 
arg” Mello (48), 1th the Anglo-Indian community to focus their sitention 
sath on a few of the salient grievances of the people of the 
country. The writer comes from the Parsee community whose loyalty is above 
all suspicion, ‘begotten as it is of the instinct of self-preservation and self- 
advancement.’......... Mr. Ghamat gives a list of ten causes which have mainly 
combined to produce the present discontent in India, First in order stands the 
disregard of native sentiment and opinion as expressed through the medium of 
the Native Press. After alluding to the most recent incident of the Bengal 
partition and the shabby manner in which Government ignored the opposition 
of the whole Native Press, Mr, Ghamat asks Government to utilize the services 
of native journalism which has so far unerringly voiced the opinion of the 
public, raised the mist of popular prejudice and revealed to the Government 
the wishes and aspirations of the people, Next he mentions the contempt and 
rudeness shown by Anglo-Indians as a class towards Indians. He cites in 
proof of this incidents which are familiar on the railways and elsewhere. 
Pe ere Then comes the almost sinful distinction made between Huropeans 
and Natives in Courts of law—an evil which the Ilbert Bill might have 


eradicated, and which Lord Curzon vainly tried to palliate. Mr. Ghamat depre- — 


cates all legislative efforts to retrench the powers of High Courts and cites as an 
instance the latest prosecution against Mr. Tilak in which the latter was acquit- 
ted. This is a very important grievance, for nothing can destroy the faith of the 
people in the Government as miscarriage of justice. The next four items 
have been repeatedly emphasised by the Congress from year to year. The 
exclusion of Indians from high offices, non-recognition of their political aspira- 
tions, officialisation of education, and agrarian poverty due to heavy land assess- 
ment, all these certainly make up a very powerful combination to create 
discontent.......... Then comes the apathy of Parliament, which results in a 
ruthless sacrifice of the best interests of India at the dictation of Lancashire, 
Last comes the administration of Lord Curzon of which the iess said, 
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ood Government can always see that it does so without friction. It is 
‘the conscious or unconscious opposition which Government has recently 
‘Offered to the natural evolution of this awakened self-respect which is respon- 
‘sible above.everything else for the present discontent.......... For the good of 


ene 
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t fair name of Great Britain, it is desirable that the rulers should 
_fise to the situation, and if England will not satisfy the present reguirements 


aaa of India, it will have thwarted the purposes of a kind Providence, which has 
| a : placed this country in her hands.” 
a 10, In an article purporting to be incomplete the Arya Vir writes :— 
7 ._. Are we alive or dead?” is a question which may 
ane the Indians alive or sound paradoxical, if not silly, to some of our readers ; 
Anja Vir (65), 10th Jan. still we recommend all Indians t> ponder over it 
deeply. It is a matter of common experience that 
political movements in this country, however beneficial or necessary they might 
44 are not supported by the people as vigorously as they should be and con- 
a4 sequently end in inevitable failure. The cause of this deplorable state of things 
dee. is that we are wanting in the virility which constitutes the main-stay. of 
A ae national movements, We for one can see no difference between our present 
Giga enfeebled condition and death, Whatever the causes that may have led to this 
ate national enfeeblement, it is necéssary that we should make a resolve to cure 
Aaa | ourselves of it. When a person is alive, all his senses perform their natural 
ag functions which cease with the extinction of life. But although we Indians 
Bi i outwardly possess life, our senses are unable to do their work, and consequently 
} in the eyes of wise people we are to all intents and purposes dead. Had 
‘ life not become extinct in us, we should be in the perfect enjoyment of all 
aa our faculties, and both our mind and body would have responded to actions 
ay | or circumstances calculated to give us pleasure or pain. Can we conscientiously 
eae say that this is now the case with us? Have we ever felt for the sufferings of 
a -. Our countrymen? Have we taken steps to remedy their deplorable condition ? 
aa If not, what further proof is needed to show that we are virtually dead? 
hi ; Far better would it be for us to die than remain in this pitiable plight. 
| A nation whose senses have ceased to perform their proper functions can 
never hope to acquire manliness and is doomed to perpetual effeminacy. Up 
tt till now our ignorance prevented us from realising all this, but now that we 
Ay have become conscious of our miserable state we should, out of very shame, 
ay set about emancipating ourselves from it. 
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11, Some of our leaders have great faith in the Liberal party. They 
| ; _,. believe that with the advent of this party to power, 
A Should the Indians join Tndia’s good fortune will begin. Past experience 
4 oe idee) pe tells us, however, that though the Liberal 
ia Bhéla (111), 11th Jan. ells us, however, that though the Liberal party profess 

liberalism in political matters, they have not 
_ shown it in an equal measure towards India. Unless.we find them doing so, we 
should not expect too much from them; otherwise there is a strong likeli- 
Ba. | hood of our being disappointed. In our opinion, there is no likelihood 
ies at all of our being benefited politically, whether we throw in our lot with the 
Liberal party or tlie Conservative party. If we should form friendship with 
any party, it should be with the Irish party. Those who suffer common miseries 
are naturally attracted to one another aud become friends, ‘Therefore, we ma 
try and see if we can be benefited in any way by making friends with the Irish 
party. But the true remedy is ‘‘ Help thyself.” 
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12. Our readers are already aware of the heroic achievement of the Peace 
CE ei wis gee = Tibet 7 reas ga ysis on the 
~ soil of that country. The object of sending that 
cy Sokbey G83), or aga Mission was to counteract the effect of the oa at 
of the Dalai Lama with the Court of St. Petersburg. 

The Government of India accordingly marched a body of Indian troops into 
Tibet and harried the people of that country. Englishmen found fault with the 
dealings of the Russians with the Court of Tibet, but they are now themselves 
doing something more reprehensible and calling it a triumph of British diplomacy | 
‘ithout consulting China, the suzerain of Tibet, they took an armed 
gontingent.into Tibetan territory, massacred, the Tibetans in the interests of 
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peace and invésted a Tibetan Residént with ruling powers after the flight of the 
Dalai Lama. Colonel Younghusband concluded a treaty with this Resident and 
returned to India with it, The question of China’s suzerainty was subsequently 
raised and a Ohinese envoy was called to Calcutta, but the latter refused to 
sign the treaty, as the terms of it were in his opinion derogatory to Chinese 
suzerainty, and went away. Being thus foiléd here, the English have hit 
upon a new device to achieve their object. Seeing that their policy of force 
was of no avail in Tibet, they are trying a policy of creating a split among 
the Tibetans. They are extending their protection and friendship to the 
Tashi Lama. They have inducedhim to visit India for being presented to 
the Prince of Wales, despite the prohibition imposed upon him by the 
Chinese Government. By making a display of Britain’s might and splendour 
before him and by treating him with high honour, they have made him 
submit willingly tothe British yoke and to make concessions to the British 
Government in his country. With his help the British will now defy the Dalai. 
Lama and the Chinese Government and assert their supremacy in Western Tibet, 
The Dalai Lama and the Chinese Government, on their part, will each try to 
assert their own supremacy, and there will thus be a triangular duel in China. 


i3. Shivshambhu Sharma addresses the following letter to the Gujardti :— 
Lord Curzon has no sooner departed from this country 

Is it necessary to raisea than his coterie of admirers are trying to get 
memori@l in honour of Lor’ upa memorial in his honour, — If these memorial- 
Gu‘ardti (23), 7th Jan. mongers are bent upon squandering public money, I 
would advise them to do so after they have satis- 

factorily answered two questions. First, what is the necessity of raising the 
memorial and secondly what earthly good will it do to Lord Curzon? As to 
the first question, I fail to see any pressing need for perpetuating the ez- 
Viceroy’s memory in marble or bronze, for it is certain that his reactionary 
measures will keep his memory perenially green in the minds of the Indians, 
Let me enumerate a few of these :—Destruction of the independence of the 
Calcutta Municipality ; officialisation of the University Senates ; the Official 
Secrets Act; abolition of competitive examinations for appointment to public 
Offices ; deliberate misinterpretation of the Queen’s Proclamation ; distinctions 
between the blacks and the whites in the matter of appointments in the public 
service ; unprovoked and costly incursion into Tibet ; annexation of the Berars ; 
bankruptcy brought upon the country by means of the Delhi Durbar; abuses 
showered upon the Indians and their forbears in the Calcutta Convocation speech ; 
and disruption of Bengal’s unity by means of the partition scheme, ‘These are 
fourteen gems of statesmanship, the unrivalled lustre whereof is famous not 
only throughout India, but all over the wide world. Where is then the need of 
putting up a statue of the ex-Viceroy inaremote cornerof India? Besides it 
is a grotesque conception to erect a speechless statue as the memorial of a man 
who has been doing nothing glse but talking volubly every moment of his life. 
Surely the money proposed te be thus frittered away can be profitably employed 
in promoting that zight kind of education which Lord Curzon did his best to 
stifle. But I fear I am treading on forbidden ground. If I go on exposing 
the shady side of Lord Curzon’s administration, the Times of India will growl 
at me. I, therefore, give in completely and admit that Lord Curzon was an 
ideal Viceroy and that it is a very happy idea to raise a memorial in his honour. 


14. The appointment of the Police Commission and the severe strictures 
that it passed upon the objectionable features of the 

Orders of the Government working of that department led people to expecta 
of India on the subject of thorough overhauling of the rules and regulations 


es hag ga (43), 13th Of that department, ‘The Government Resolution 


Jan., Eng, cols. on the Commission’s report, although it somewhat 


improved the prospects of the low-paid native 
employés, could hardly be said to have gone the full length of the Commis- 
sion’s findings and recommendations. We have. already commented upon the 
objectionable aspects of that Resolution. But Government had therein left 


out the question of Police pensions and hazily promised to deal with it. 
separately later on, . This has now been done and about two weeks ago the- 
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see vagremestergs the. sibject was ‘eis public. “In 
iar enition, ‘eitaiies Wink. onde expected ts follow from the 
| Commission do: not-seem to have been considered: 
A With reference to the question of service for pension the Commission 
occ cena + prot hee period of serviee ‘owing to the desirability of 
” the service reasonably ; attractive and the n for having active men 
ra getting rid of men who may not be fit for efficient service.’ The attention 
of Government dees not seem to have been directed to this particular recom- 
mendation. Even with reference to the senior and higher 4 Police officers, 
thete is no-concession with regard to pension, although muck Ta has been vaguely 
promised by. way of inerease in pay, One woul” think that Government 
should have equalised the prospects of the policeman with those of the employés 
im other and more favoured. departments........... In the interests of the eflici- 
pow of the department, Government would do. well to reconsider their 

ision.” 
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15. The Benares Congresa having been held at a time when the whole 
_. . Country was in a state of great excitement over the 
Exposition of the aims mischievous policy of Lord Curzon, there was reason 
and objects of tke Indian t : 
Naticnel Congress. o apprehend that the even tenour of its proceedings 
Gujarati (23), 7th Jan. would be disturbed by some grave complication. For 
twenty long years the Congress bas represented the 
grievances of the people to the powers that be, but the latter have been 
systematically ignoring its demands. ‘The result of this apathy has proved to 
be just what might have been expected. Within the Congress fold there has 
lately arisen a small section of extremists who openly demand that the Congress 
agitation should now assume a fiercer shape, They are convinced that nothing 
is to be gained by meeting annually, passing resolutions and submitting humble 
petitions to Government, “and that it is necessary to adopt stronger measures to 
bring Government to their senses, The patience of these Congressmen has 
been exhausted owing to the stolid indifference of Government, and if the 
authorities perversely continue to evade the Congress demands, there is no 
question that in course of time this patriotic wing of the Congress party will grow 
in power and influence. A review of the history of other empires shows “that 
undue delay on the part of the ruling class in redressing the grievances of the 
ruled inavitably brings about the rise of a band of fanatics, “who are ready to 
employ popular strength for the overthrow of established authority. To us it is 
most regrettable that under British rule, which is based on the principles 
of morality and righteousness, the policy cf keeping the Indians in a 
state of servitude should be allowed to prevail, and that too despite the 
ersistent warnings and remonstrances of the Congress. The British 
Sireraaens have -undertaken the responsibility of governing India with 
the sole aim of promoting the weal of her people. In the earlier years of 
the British regime the authorities zealously endeavoured to fulfil this respon- 
sibility, but of late their policy has been such as to cast a stain upon British 
administration. Now, the loyalty of the Indians to the British Government 
depends upon how far India is governed in her own interests, and Government 
need not be told that Indian loyalty i is endangered in proportion as the principles 
long since accepted by the British for the government of this country are departed 
from, The object of the Congress is nothing else but to avert thisdanger to 
British rule and to set Government on the right track as to the best method of 
administering the country. The interests alike of England and India thus 
lie in the success of the Congress agitation, and it, therefore, behoves all sensible 
Englishmen to support the Congress and endeavour so to change the policy 
of Government as to draw India and England together in bonds of closer union. 
The leaders of the Indian people have already warned the Government that the 
Indians will no Jonger tolerate the state of servitude in which they have been 
rotting nor suffer an autocratic system of administration to prevail any more 
in the trea It is; therefore, imporative that the British nation, which is 
distinguished for its love: of liberty, should now concede, without delay, the 
demands of the Congress. The history of the Congress movement shows that 
the: people’of India are bent upon obtaining more political tants and are. “not 
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likely to turn back until their efforts have been crowned with success. Thé 
desire of the Indians to obtain self-government is becorhing stronger day by day; 
and there is no doubt that the National Congress will ‘not relax its. agitation 


until the Indians have obtained. Home Rule. 


16. ‘If as is sometimes said that it is given to the President of the Indian 
National Congress every year to command a larger 
Mr. Gokhale’s Presidential “audience both in India and outside it than any 
9g at the Benares Con- other man, even the Viceroy of India included, it 
Gujarét Mitra (24), 7th 3S all the more incumbent upon the occupant of the 
Jan., Eng. cols. Congress chair to approach the task with considerable 
| self-restraint, dignity and moderation. This year the 
Indian National Congress held its twenty-first sessions in the holy city 
of Benares under the presidency of one of India’s foremost sons, the 
Honourable Mr. G. K, Gokhale, C.I.E, in whom the country is happy 
to discern its rising hope. The Congress has met and dispersed. And 
the question is asked how has Mr. Gokhale acquitted himself? An otherwise 
well-thought-out, lucid and effective speech. is, we are sorry to find, 
marred by unduly harsh and vituperative expressions, which the President 
indulged in in reviewing the career of our ex-Viceroy, Lord Curzon. The 
strong and unmeasured language with which he clothed his utterances in 
regard to Lord Ourzon gives Mr. Gokhale’s speech the character of a 
partisan instead of an independent critic. This part of Mr. Gokhale’s 
speech has surely detracted a good deal from its usefulness, and it is not 
difficult to say that the attack he has made on Lord Curzon was as 
unjust as it was unmerited and uncalled-for. His criticisms against 
Lord Curzon were pointedly personal, and when it is seen that Mr. Gokhale’s 
indictment amounted virtually to an accusation against the ex-Viceroy of a 
dereliction of duty emanating from a wilful and deliberate disregard of the 
welfare of the people, it would be conceded by all thoughtful men that Mr, 
Gokhale has exceeded all bounds of moderation. It was hoped that an usually 
sweet-tempered and mild man like Mr. Gokhale would prove himself a candid, 
sober and temperate critic of the Government of India and of the head of that 
Government, who during a long course of seven years proved a vigorous and 
hardworking Viceroy of noble aims and conceptions.”’ 


17. ‘“ We are treated by a correspondent of the Bombay Times in its issue 
oe of Wednesday last to some delicious news about the 
Alleged opposition by alleged opposition by Messrs. Tilak and Lajapatrai to 
Messrs. Tilak and Lajpatrai sienna 43 - . dine — ; . be bins 
in the Subjects Committee of ~ proposition OF sending a@ message Or welcome ot C 
the Congress to the resolution Royal visitors to India at a meeting of the Subjects 
re sending a message of wel- Committee of the Congress. ‘The news is likely to be 
come to the tinee and regarded by some as all the more delicious because it 
"Mahratta (10), 7th Jan. 38 SUpposed to be confidential. We have, however, no 
hesitation in‘saying that the news is primd facie false. 
The Subjects Committee’s deliberations are confidential, and as a rule no 
stranger, much less a Reporter of the press, is allowed to be: present at 
its proceedings. Onthe other hand, if this correspondent of the Times was 
himself a member of the Subjects Committee, then surely the gross breach 
of etiquette committted by him in divulging what he saw or heard there must 
convince the reader-world of his malice towards Messrs. Tilak and Lajapatrai and 
incline them to accept what he says with caution. There is one piece of evi- 
dence which betrays the utterly unreliable character of whatever this corres- 
pondent has said. Jor, he says in his letter that Munshi Madhav Lal, a 
Pleader (?) of Benares, had taken the Officer Commanding in that part of the 
country, who liad expressed a desire to see the Congress, to a meeting of the 
Subjects Committee and there felt outraged by the unmannerly observations of 
the opponents of the proposition referred to above. Now,.Mr. Madhav 
Lal is not a pleader, the Subjects Committee is: not the Congress and 
no oue made any unmannerly observations on anything. How can we suppose 
that the Chairman of the Reception Committee would make such a fool of 
himself as to actually bring a high European Military Oificer to a meeting of the 
Subjests Committee? But even supposing that to be possible, the rest of the 


scts Committee at any rate could not conceivably be so stupid or idiotic 
allow the presence of a stranger and a en amongst them, especially 
1 8 contested € 


janie once Royal visitors was before 


when a. proposition about wélooming t 

the meeting! . In short the whole account is an apparent tissue of falsehoods, 
and nothing but the malice of the Times could have induced it to insert 
in its columns a report like this, We have already shown how improb- 
able it is that a correspondent of the Times or a high Military Officer should be 
present at a Subjects Committee meeting. And if we may suppose that they 
acted as spies, then there is an end of the matter; for spies may tell anything 
and spies are never believed but hanged.”’ 


18. Thecause of India’s subjection and increasing degeneracy is to be sought 
_ in the vice of treachery prevailing among our own 
ee (195)°10th Jan countrymen. ingilshmen found out this defect in 
our character as soon as they set foot on Indian soil 
and profited by it. They are not at all to blame for this, because it is but 
human nature to seek self-interest. The British are no doubt our rulers, but 
our own countrymen also possess some share of power, and if they were to 
exert themselves with unanimity to promote the country’s welfare, they 
would no doubt be able to do so. But they have no desire whatever to benefit 
their country. On the contrary, they try to enrich themselves by proving 
traitors to the land of their birth, They even act as spies and detectives and by 
giving all sorts of news to Government try to obtain commendation for 
themselves or to wreak revenge upon their private enemies. The above 
reflections occurred to us on reading the letter re Congress matters which 
appeared in the Z'émes of India of Wednesday last. As the correspondent 
writes about what took place at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and as no 
outsider is admitted to these meetings, it is evident that the letter must have 
been written by some tell-tale among us, We do not think that what the 
correspondent says about the opposition of Messrs. Tilak and Lajpatrai to the 
resolution about sending a message of welcome to the Prince of Wales is 
true, but even assuming it to be true, we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that they were at all actuated by disloyalty in opposing the resolution. 
What they must have meant was that we should not offer a welcome to the 
Prince in a blind way, but bring to his notice our grievances such as the 
oppression prevailing in Bengal. There is no disloyalty in such an attitude, 
and no harm will be done to Messrs, Tilak and Lajpatrai by the malicious 
outpourings of the correspondent of the Times of India. [The Hindu Punch 
writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


19, ‘“ We see that our good friend the Mahrdtta has lost its temper at the 
publication of a contribution from a correspondent of 
the Times of India giving some details of the discussion 
ata meeting of the Subjects Committee of the Indian 
National Congress on the proposition of sénding a message of welcome to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to India. We do not know 
why our Poona contemporary characterizes the news contained in the Times 2s 
prima facie false, for it is now notorious that though Mr. Tilak and his Deccani 
friends did not take part in the discussion of the said proposition, he and they had 
worked hard to get up an opposition to it, and, as is his wont, Mr. Tilak kept 
himself in the background at the Subjects Committee meeting, putting forward 
Lala Lajapatrai as his spokesman to lead the opposition. But let that pass! 
veceeesee Mr. Tilak and his friends have over and over again published in their 
journals matters brought befors, and discussed at the meetings of, the Subjects. 
Comzittee. We have always considered Mr, Tilak to be a brave man— 
having the courage of his convictions and proclaiming them, in season and 
out of season, from the house-tops. Wedo not understand why he should 
now smart under the publication of the news of his opposition—an opposition 
deeply regretted and much deplored by.all right-thinking Indian men and 
Indian women. If he thought that the first resolution of the Congress was 
uncalled for, if he worked hard to have it overthrown at the Subjects Com- 
mittee, we do not know why he should be ashamed of his convictions and resent. 
their publication !’’ . Ce a es 


Oriental Review (12), 10th 
Jan, 
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20. “ Like the National Congress and the Social Conference we shall here- 
! after have an annual Industrial Conference. Without 
First Industrial Gonference jnyidiousness it may be stated that the latest addition 
at Benares. , 
Indian Spectator (6), 13th to the December gatherings cannot be less useful than 
Jan, the parent of them all. The Conference lasted only 
afew hours, and most of the papers, kindly sent by 
eminent friends, were taken as read, there being no discussion, Mr. R, C. Dutt, 
as a historian, related the story of the rise and fall of the Indian manufacturing 
industries, and, as a Minister to His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, gave some 
interesting particulars relating to industrial progress and activity in that State...... 
The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas D. Thackersey comprehensively surveyed the 
‘past, present and future prospects’ of the (ndian cotton industry...... The most 
notable papers contributed by native gentlemen may, from a practical point of 
view, be said to have been those of the Honourable Mr. D. A, Khareand 
Mr. Patel of Baroda. Mr. Khare suggested the establishment of a Bureau of 
Commercial Intelligence, similar to that originally proposed by Lord Curzon’s 
Government. There was muchtruth in his remark that mere Conferences and 
Exhibitions ‘ will do nothing,’ The Bureau, according to his scheme, must 
ascertain what fields are open in different parts of the country for manufacture 
and commerce; in consultation with manufacturers ard persons desirous of 
undertaking manufactures, it must recommend scholars to be sent to foreign 
countries for learning particular manufactures; it should obtain information 
from foreign markets and foreign countries about manufactures and spread it 
among likely men of enterprise; it should ascertain the condition of the 
hereditary industrial classes of India and find out the means of assisting in their 
progress. This is rather a ‘large order,’ ‘The Cominercial Bureau, as 
originally proposed by Lord Curzon’s Government, had t» be given up mainly, 
it appears, because the kind of information which is required by manufacturers 
and merchants is not generally available forthe asking. Mr. Khare’s proposal, 
however, is somewhat different. ‘the Bureau suggested by him would not only 
have to obtain, if possible, information not generally available, buf also to 
spread among the less advanced sections of the industrial community inforraation 
which can be easily enough obtained by the educated inquirer. A Bureau, 
which the European merchant would find useless and superfluous, might yet 
answer the purposes of the Native industrialist. We suppose that the Secretaries 
appointed by the Conference will, during the next twelve months, discharge 
functions analogous to those which Mr. Khare would assign to a Bureau. 
Mr, Patel, Director of Agriculture and Industries in Baroda, contributed a 
very able paper on handloom weaving,......... About the most modest paper 
read, or taken as read, before the Industrial Conference at Benares, was that 
on the Needs of Agriculture by Mr. Harold H. Mann. He had no soaring 
scheme to suggest, no impossible ambition to dangle before the eager listener. 
He only asked that what had been tried successfully in some places might 
be tried all over India. One great agricultural need of the country is 
knowledge of improved methods of agriculture. In Assam a_ certain 
gentleman changed the method of yoking the oxen to the plough and thereby 
increased the work done by the animals; he changed the method of planting 
rice, thereby enabling the same labour to plant more rice, Af first the 
neighbouring cultivators laughed at the innovations ; then they folicwed them. 
They were simple improvements, which required no capital; yet they did 
considerable good, and it is not unlikely that they created a desire for more 
innovations, When capital is needed, Mr. Mann recommends the introduction 
of grain banks, like Dharma-golas founded by Rai Parvati Shankar Chowdri 
in his zamindari. The Honourable Mr. D, M, Hamilton has aiso highly 
commended such banks............. The manufacturing industries received 
a preponderating amount of attention in the literature called into existence by 
the Conference. Sir Henry Cotton testified to the necessity of improving the 
common spinning wheel, the shuttle and the handloom. ' He does not see wliy 
we should go to England for mechanical inventions, for he is sure there must 
be skill enough in India to rise equal to the occasion.......:... Inventive 
genius has risen to the occasion in India though the genius has been exhibited 
by an American working in India—Mr. Churchill of Ahmednagar—and uot 
con 1924—6 
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1 oe y, rather than upon ethnology, 
g address, | a graceful and grateful com- 
> in 1 sag 


© “9y6 Phe inaugural address delivered by Mr. Dutt, as president of the 


- ~ ‘Kirst Industrial Conference, is a model of brevity and 


“Mr. RB ©. Duti’si 


Yati’sinaugural practical good sense and marked by that moderation 
ro nese Industrial ‘and sobriety which ever distinguish his writings and 


ujaréti (23), ith Jan. PUblic utterances........... We entirely agree with 
Bug sole “ Mr. Dutt in his view that the sriheatt Industrial 
¢ | condition of India is, indeed, lamentable, but not hope- 
less, There are two great difficulties in our way. Firstly, other competitors 
have got the'start of us and secondly, we are unfairly handicapped in the race 
on account of our political situation. Mr. Dutt briefly dwelt upon the unjust 
measures that England took at the beginning of the nineteenth century to kill 


the textile industry of India in order to encourage and foster her own. That 


chapter in the fiscal history of England and India is not very creditable to 
England. Mr. Dutt rightly holds that the growth in the imports of cotton 
fabrics jis not a mark of India’s prosperity, but of the decline of the most 
extensive of Indian industries and of the loss in the wealth of the nation. This 
country has lost ground in the past and how to recover it is the question of ques- 
tions. The pecple of India cannot and ought not to consent to see the country 
converted into a dumping ground for the manufactures of other nations.......... 
Mr. Dutt, whilst painfully conscious of fiscal, legislative and other difficulties 
in the path of India’s industrial regeneration, is, on the whole, disposed to take a 
hopeful view of the situation. The quiet patience of the people, their frugal 
habits and cheap labour are favourable elements in the situation, and Mr, Dutt 
is of opinion that we ar2 destined to fight and tc conquer.......... The produc- 


_ tion of cotton and woollen goods has increased nearly a hundred per cent. and 


fifty per cent, respectively in recent years, and all races, including English- 
men and Jews, have helped in this onward march. These are all signs of hope- 
ful progress. Mr. Dutt’s observations on the swadesht movement are thought- 
ful.and sober. There is not a word in his speech which can lend countenance 
to the ‘ Boycott’ movement, though one or two advocates of boycott have already 
twisted his meaning and misrepresented his views witi their usual effrontery..... 
His advice is that ‘there should be Associations formed in every district to 
extend and perpetuate the swadeshi movement and to stimulate the use of 
country-made cloth and country-made articles not only in towns but even in 
villages.” While concurrmg with him entirely in his views regarding the 
beneficent effects of the seadeshti movement, we do not think the question is 
primarily one of demand, but of supply. Villagers have been, as a rule, swade- 
shists. They require no meetings and Associations to preach to them the 
gospel of swadeshism. It isthe richer and more well-to-do classes that are 
greater offenders in this respect. But even in their case what is wanted is the 
supply of the requisite goods.” 


22. The first Industrial Seareeunes at Benares has been pronounced on all 
spacing tte sides to have been a marked success. ‘The presidential 
we Heview (12),10th 5 adress of Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt was sal ieetion: 
| instructive, and full of hope 4s it was concise and to 
the pomt. Mr. Dutt is oneof the few Indians who can speak with authority on 
the economic and industrial problems of the country....... Those who may have 
hastily read his bcoks on Indian economical subjects may be led to think that 
Mr, Dutt is a pessimist of the most pronounced German type, but his presidential 
address sounds 4 note of robust optimism. His survey of the economic and 
industrial position of India is hopeful and not despondent. He said that the - 
truth about the latter lies midway between two opposite views. ‘One is a 
despondent view, a cry of despair—that Indian industries have no future against 
European competition and that India is sinking lower and lower as a purely 
agricultural country.. The other is a roseate view—that the trade of India ig 
increasing by leaps and bounds under the British rule, and that the inoreasing 
figures of Indian imports and exports are an index to the growth of Indian 
manufactures and of the prosperity of the people.’ Indians are beset with 


* 


grave difficulties, but they have no reason to gp van ae Mr. Dutt 
has ample justification for the hopeful tone he has adopted and the bright. 
picture he has portrayed. Some of the industries of India have made rapid 
development, and if things go on in this way and the present pace of progress 
is Maintained, there is every reason to believe that the industrial condition of 
India will vastly improve as years roll on.” ) 


*23. “The Indian National Congress, as a gathering of the representa- 
tives of th: different nationalities and interests of 
The All-India Temperance the country, holds out a unique opportunity for the 
Conference at Benaresandthe discussion of Indian problems from public plattorms to 
excise policy of Government, the various units which work for th 
Rest Goftar (33, 14th we or the common weal 
Jan., Eng. cols. whether on a social, religious, political or industrial 
plane...... .... The promoters of the temperance 
movement in India have not been slow to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Last year the first Al! India Temperance Conference was held in Bombay 
under the presidentship of Mr. Samuel Smith, M,P. At this year’s Con- 
ference, the chair was occupied by Sir Bhalchandra, who is known 
for his active sympathies with the temperance movement........... In the 
course of his address Sir Bhalchandra made repeated references to state- 
ments made by Government to fexplain their excise policy. In a des- 
patch of 14th March 1899, the then Secretary of State made a spirited 
confession that the taxation on the sale of intoxicating liquors is imposed 
primarily in order to restrain the consumption of such liquors, and not for the 
purpose of making money out of such sale, Similarly, in a memorandum 
adjdressed to the local Government last year, the Government of India made a 
statement of their policy in ro less emphatic terms. ‘Tie subject,’ they 
declared, ‘ was one which the Government of India regarded as of vital import- 
ance to the welfare of the community, and it cannot be strongly impressed on 
the administrating officers that the Government policy is to discourage 
drinking and to do all that is possible, without undue interference with 
the liberty of the subject, to suppress the degrading and demoralizing 
habit of intoxication.’ Let us then examine how far Government’s actions 
with regard to the check of intemperance are in consonance with their: 
declared policy. Some ten years ago, a movement was set on foot in the 
Thina and Kolaba Districts to suppress the evils of drinking when the 
Abkari Commissioner, being afraid that the movement was gaining in strength 
and volume, actually wrote to the Government of Bombay to inguire if they 
intended to sit quiet and allow the movement to continue, forfeiting thereby 
a large amount of revenue, or contemplated taking measures ‘ to bring the 
people to their senses.’ W hile answering a question regarding the agitation 
against the opening of a couviry liquor-shop in Matherdn, Sir Evan James made 
a bare-faced declaration that Government supported intemperance and made 
money out of a measure that, to use its own words, was ‘ degrading and demoraliz- 
ing.’ This flagrant conflict between Government policy and executive action 
seems to have aroused the honest indignation of their own officers, who have now 
and again deprecated the idea that Government should feed upon the immoral- 
ity and vices of the people. No less an officer than Sir Frederick Lely, a 
uondam Revenue Commissioner in the Bombay Presidency, made a frank 
avowal tltat while the Supreme Government propounded a policy to promote 
abstinence, subordinate Revenue officers were attached to the policy of pro- 
moting revenue. But the fault is not always with the subordinate officers, 
as Sir Frederick euphemistically put it, as witness, the statement of Sir K. 
James alluded to above, and the encouragement which Government gives to 
the spread of intemperance by legislative enactments under one shape or 
another. Government cannot lay claim in its administrative measures to have 
done its duty as the custodians of the best interests of the people. liaising of 
revenues and fat surpluses is all that they have an eye to: the moral improve- 
ment of the rayat is a factor that does not count.” 


24. Inthe course of a contributed article the Indu Prakdsh writes :— 
. ‘* All India has been taken aback by the era of high- 
Partition troubles in handed repression instituted in the ill-starred 


_ Eastern Bengal. vince of Eastern Bengal, People were certainly not: 
7 = a prepared for such proceedings under British i in 
ait India. The effect of these methods, aptly called 
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_  -——--—s- Goebesses for constitutionalism and just and fair dealing. It is surprising that 
_-—-*-— @ven now when the Liberals have conie into power and Mr. John Morley is our 
jecrotary Of State, there iz no truce to oppressive measures in that unhappy 
‘provitice. The authorities there appear to have lost all balance. That is the 
‘Most charitable construction that can be put on the situation. The Gurkha 
affair in Barisal is already well-known to your readers, The tyranny of letting 
looses a number of these sepoys on citizens for no other fault than the 
manifestation of resolution and enthusiasm in using only country-made things is 
quite without a parallel in India under British rule. No Indian had ever 
‘before imagined that our British rulers could be guilty of it. It was a sort 
of martial law that was introduced at Barisal when the Gurkhas were stationed 
there. Numerous were the men who were violently handled in the streets 
apparently because they belonged to a community who had vowed to carry out 
Curzon’s sage advice to promote their industries and develop the 
resources of the country. ‘Though the Gurkhas have since been withdrawn from 
Barisal, they are now stationed in Dacca and the Daccaites are likely to receive 
similar treatment if the students of the town utter in the streets the patriotic 
cry of ‘Bande Mataram,’ if shop-keepers are encouraged to sell only swadeshs 
articles, if meetings are held to promote the cause of swadeshism, and if Hindus 
try to induce their Muhammadan fellow-subjects to accept swadeshisin.........- 
Dacca is the only town where Gurkhas are now stationed; the treatment that 
Barisa lreceived at their hands looms large before the inhabitants of every town 
where the swadeshi movement is pushed on with vigour...,....... Similar to the 
Gurkha affair at Barisalis the imposition of a large number of Assamese 
policemen on the town of Serajgunj.”” [The writer proceeds to give details of 
several alleged acts of high-handedness of the officials in Eastern Bengal. | 


* 25. ‘ As we anticipated, Lord Minto has quietly put a stop to Sir Joseph 
+ Fuller’s extraordinary doings in the dismembered 
1h | Emap so g oty Province of Eastern Bengal and Dacca, It is natural 
| the ps a of Sir Joseph that those in authority should not lay violent hands 
Faller in Eastern Bengal. on their subordinates. Lord Minto saw at once that 

Sind Journal (18), 10th the partition was a blunder and the Lieutenant Gover- 
Jon. oe nor’s measures an outrage, but as a responsible states- 
man, he could not express these views openly or directly. He has done it as gently 
as-he could, He was necessarily guarded duriug the interview he granted 
to Babu Surendranath Bannerji and Mr. Chaudhari, but it was clear that 
he would not have carried tle partition in the teeth of the tremendous opposi- 
tion offered to it. Of course, the coming of the Liberals to power has also much 
to do with the change of attitude.”’ 


26. “ We hope it is not true, but faint reports keep coming from Bengal, 
that the swadesht movement is on the decline, and that 

Sind Jemagh (8), 10th the Marwaris, shrewd observers of the signs of the times 
Prag save ag that they are, have given some orders for Manchester 
i goods. Bengal’s exuberant patriotism, attested by 

universal self-sacrifice, has largely contributed to keep alive the enthusiasm, 

that, prevails all over India, for the use of indigenous goods. It will indeed 

be.a national catastrophe, if it unhappily turned cut that the light is already: 

flickering over there. Hence we are longing to hear that the reports’ are all. 

false. There is some reason to expect that any (decline, in the Bengal 

movement may not after all affect the other provinces very much. Bengal, 

impelled by the peculiar situation created by the partition, has taken to. 

swadeshism, unqualified and undiluted. Elsewhere the adhesion to the cause 

has been moderate and qualified. There is not, therefore, much danger 

. of reaction in the latter case. Let enlightened men in Sind continue to set 
> a:good example so that the sacred cause of the mother-land may not suffer 
a in the least,’ | 
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help, patriotism, &c. The spirit of swadeshiem invigorates the person who is 
animated by itand raises him to tke level of anangel. But attempts are bei 
made from every direction to stifle the movement. The most effective o 
these, according to some officials, is to prosecute swadeshists as vagrants. The 
“accused finding no one willing to stand surety for them will necessarily have 
to go to jail. This mode of arresting the growth and spread of swadeshism will, 
we aresure, soon lose itseige, for incarceration for offences like the above, 
instead cf producing any deterrent effect, is sure to defeat its own purpose, as the 
offenders will cheerfully consent to go to jail in order to serve their country’s 
cause, 


28. “In this Presidency- the condition of the agricultural classes is 


anything but happy or prosperous. The weekly 
Agricultural outlook in official reports are more remarkable for their silence 
yaar? ser en aa sane ‘rn han for the information they give. In fact, we 
ia cal (2), “have not seldom found them not only unduly 
ve optimistic, but even misleading in important respects. 
For some weeks past, hard pressed agriculturists have been migrating from their 
districts in quest of work. In nota few places the scarcity of water is being 
already felt, and with the lapse of a few more weeks the condition of the 
people is likely to become more serious.......... The suspensions and remissions 
already granted by Government will afford some relief. But they do not go 
far enough. If the official reports regarding the state of crops could be 
subjected to an impartial and independent scrutiny, it would be found that 
they do not correctly represent the situation, and that the people are really in a 
worse plight than the official reports lead one to believe......... We have 
no desire to take a more gloomy view of the situation than is warranted by 
actual facts. But at the same time we think it would be a grave mistake for 
Government to shut their eyes to stern realities.”’ 


29. The Hansot correspondent of the Bombay Sumdchdr writes :—-The 
| outturn of crops in several villages in this taluka is 
Agricultural outlook in likely to fall very short of the normal, and in some 
~— gay Cae (8 the outturn will be barely 4 annas in the rupee. 
maa * Notwithstanding this, the Collector seems dis- 
posed to act harshly in collecting the land revenue 
and has made an all-round estimate of 50 per cent. for the crop outturn. The 
agriculturists.of Ambheta village near Hansot submitted a petition to the Com- 
missioner, N. D., stating that the outturn of their crops is not likely to exceed 
4,annas in the rupee and praying that orders might be issued for taking over in 
payment of their dues the entire balance remaining from the sale of their crops 
less the expenses of harvesting, and that no further assessment be levied from 
them during the year. The Commissioner in reply stated that the petition 
should be submitted to the Collector. The agriculturists had anticipated 
this result and had already sent a copy of the petition to the Collector, 
but no reply thereto has yet been received. The officials are said to have taken 
an optimistic view of the condition of the crops in Ambheta and the surround: 
ing villages, It is, therefore, imperative that Government should appoint an 
expert committee to determine the approximate orop outturn. = 


380. The Abkari Act is so unpopular in India, because its provisions are 
frequently enforced with unnecessary and unjusti- 

- A case of alleged stringent fiable stringency. Illiterate people feel themselves 
enforcement of the Abkérl hopelessly at sea in regard to the subtle technicalities 


igauy Surat). "epee ‘at ) 
i bs (ary sith and intricate provisions of the Act. Ifthey happen to 


| si be unconsciously caught in its toils, the Abkdri - 


| authorities are always ready to set the machinery of 
the law in motion against the unsuspecting victims. What- makes the situation 
worse is that Magistrates in trying Abkari cases stick to the letter of the law 


and pay no regard to surrounding circumstances which go to extenuate the 


offence, such as the illiteracy or the intention cf the acoused. As a result the 

sequel of such trials Justly arouses public indignation. A case of this kind has 

lately occurred at Surat. For some years past Koli women from Siganpur 

have: been accustomed to sell toddy in the market at Surat every. morning until 
con 1924—7 
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for the day gets exhausted. Last. week two of these women were 
trial the Qity Magistrate by the Abkéri Inspector on 
until 11 a.m. instead of 9-80 a.m. as required by the 
of failing to keep with them the Government measure 

as the license issued to them.. The first accused was 
| ‘ offences and the second accused Ks. 10 on the last two 
counts only, According to our Broach correspondent the Abkéri authorities 
went so far as to attach the earthen ports, basket and money of the accused 
great chagrin. We think that the fines inflicted upon the poor women 
would weigh very hard upon them. If the Magistrate had discharged the 
accused with a warning in view of the fact that they were ignorant women 
and had no intention of committing the offences in question, the ends of justice 
would have been sufficiently vindicated, 


~‘ 


$1. “Shall we say that we strongly disapprove of the arrest and conviction 
A Ee ae oe of the Stock-Brokers who were hauled up before the 
1c io Olt at ene, Chief Presidency Magistrate on Tuesday for ‘ causing 
- Jam-e-Jawshed (7), 10th, Obstruction on a public thoroughfare’? Weshould, no 
12thand 13th Jan, ng. doubt, like to see the Stock-Brokers doing their work 
— SF a stay Pe sae in some enclosure of their own, and more quietly than 
Oe (935, 11th Jan. arfa- they seem accustomed to do, ‘Till they have learnt to 
do this the Police can very well afford to bear with 
them. The small lane adjoining the Share- Brokers’ Hallin which they have been 
transacting business for so many years is practically the Share-Bazaar of Bombay ; 
and though sympathising with the Police in their desire to preserve order in 
the streets and public thoroughfares of the city, we are reluctantly forced to 
confess that we cannot approve of the frequent molestation of the Brokers 
in this particular lane and about it........... If an offence was committed, 
it was at best a technical one, and might have been treated as such. We are 
glad that Mr. Souter has come to a satisfactory arrangement with the 
Brokers, and we trust he will succeed in impressing a saner view of their 
obligations on his too zealous officers and men doing duty in that locality.” 
{The Gujardéé dailies condemn with one voice the conduct of the Police officers 
concerned in hauling up the brokers before the Police Court. They also disap- 
prove of the action of the Chief Presidency Magistrate in sticking to the letter 
of the law and inflicting deterrent punishments upon the accused. The papers, 
however, warmly applaud the tactful and ccenciliatory manner in which 
Mr. Souter brought about a satisfactory termination of the whole affair. | 


$2. ‘*Indian Standard Time, which is five and 4 half hours in advance of 
Greenwich time and nine minutes in advance of 
Comments on the intro- Madras time, was introduced into Bombay on the 
duction of Standard Time in morning of New Year’s Day and has been adopted in 
the City of Bombay. 1 Gq t off a Bean tod ii 
Oriental Revi-w (12), 10th a overnment omces an y ANpio-indian lirms 
Jan.; Gujareti® (23), 14th and traders generally. An attempt was also made to 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Indu introduce the same time in mills and other Indian 
P aay (48), 10th Jan, Eng. ¢ontres of labour, but from the beginning the 
- general Indian publichas stoutly and consistentl 
opposed any endeavour on tle part of the authorities 
to introduce Standard time in the City of Bombay and.thus interfere with their 
long-standing ways, habits and customs. Knowing the feeling and attitude of 
the large masses of the Indian public of Bombay, the local Chamber of Commerce 
passed a resolution against the introduction of Standard time. In the 
same way other great and influential bodies—both European and Indian—were 
opposed to it. Lord Curzon, however, had set his heart upon its introduction 
all over the country, and, realizing the solidarity of the opposition in Bombay, 
uietly pulled the wires from behind, influenced the Bombay Chamber of 
ommerce to rescind the resolution they had passed, and worked upon other 
bedies-of men to declare themselves in favour of Standard time, and thus, 
having worked up an opinion in its favour under the shadow of a false 
wmaximity, sent forth a mandate to the Government of Bombay to adopt the 
new-fangled time in this Presidency, and it was accordingly sdopted from the first 
day of this year. paoking t ‘the merits of the question alone, in spite of the 


unanimous opposition of the public, we weré led to support the Government 
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and to declare ourselves in favour of Standard time. But since its intro- 
auction in the City we are compelled to change our opinion. At first there 
was intense confusion: the official clocks showed Standard time, the City’s 
elocks and those of the general public stood firm, so to speak, on their course 
of progress. Both the masses and classes were confused and confounded, and 
as days go by the confusion becomes worse confounded, and the general public 
have to suffer a deal of inconvenience and hardship. The mill-owners 
whg adopted Standard time have had to set back the bands of their clocks, their 
men simply refusing to work ; the dock labourers are grumbling and a rumour 
is afloat that they are thinking of a general strike.......... The people of 
Bombay think that the introduction of Standard time thus arbitrarily introduced 
is one of the despotic measures thrust upon the Government of Bombay 
by the late Viceroy of India. They thus resent and protest against this 
uncalled-for and unconstitutional interference in a minor affair of this Presidency. 
Fortunately we have a sympathetic Governor, and, knowing ashe must, the 
opposition of the people of Bombay, he will be pleased to issue an order 
cancelling the introduction of Standard time inthe City. To mend a mistake 
when it is pointed out is true statesmanship, to persist in it is to show weakness, 
We appeal to His Excellency to intervene and remove the cause of the great 
resentment and confusion that prevails at present in the City of Bombay.” 
(The Gujardte writes :-—“ Standard time was introduced in Bombay on the morn- 
ing of New Year’sday. ‘The change was altogether uncalled-for. Except a very 
small minority none wanted any alteration in the system that had prevailed all 
along in this city......... The Corporators, more conversant with the views and 
feelings of the people, have not allowed the Municipal clock to be set to 
standard time. Mill-owners have already found themselves in an awkward 
predicament, Even in Government and Railway offices there is a good deal 
of grumbling amongst clerks and other subordinate officers who have to 
attend 9 minutes earlier. In temples and otber religious institutions the old 
arrangement has been maintained. The dock labourers are not pleased with 
standard time, and the majority of Hindus object to the change altogether,” 
The Indu Prakésh writes in 4 Similar strain. | 


33. ‘Now that the last pilgrim steamer is about to leave Bombay 
i for Arabia and the pilgrim season has closed, it is time — 
mente in connection vith the 40° US to take a short survey of the situation ond of 
Hajis in Bombay. {lhe manner in which the pilgrim traffic is controlled 
Muslim Herald (57), 8th in Bombay. ‘The general arrangements in connection 
Jan., HEng. eed via he with the pilgrims, from the time they arrive in 
Panelibabsgee (iro) Sheen. Bombay till they reach the disinfecting shed, are 
under the general supervision of the Commissioner of Police and his subordi- 
nate officer, the Protector of Pilgrims, Fortunately for the welfare of the 
pilgrims, the present incumbent of the Police Commissionership, Mr. Souter, 
is a very sympathetic officer. We note with pleasure that as soon as he 
heard of the sufferings and miseries-of the pilgrims, he personally repaired 
to the rendezvous of the pilgrims.......... After their entrance into the disin- 
fecting shed the supervision of the pilgrims, to all appearance, is 
transferred to the Port Health Officer who looks to their general convenience 
at the disinfecting shed as well as at the Quarantine Camp at Pir Pao, 
To our knowledge, the present Port Health Officer has been performing 
his duties with diligence and care. But we cannot but record our 
strong conviction that this dual control of the pilgrim traffic has been the 
cause of much misunderstanding and inconvenience to the pilgrims. ‘The 
whole arrangements from the moment the pilgrims set their foot in Bombay 
to the time of their embarkation should absolutely rest with the Commissioner 
of Police, who should appropriately divide the functions of the Port Health 
Officer as well as those of the Protector of Pilgrims. Disinfection of the 
pilgrims’ clothes, their medical inspection and the sanitary arrangements of the 
camp at Pir Pao would naturally come under the province of the Port Health 
Officer. While fixing the rates of tickets after legitimate competition among 
the owners of the Shipping Companies should be left to the discretion of the 
Commissioner of Police and the other general arrangements should devolve 

| upon the Protector of Pilgrims. By such a limitation or distribution of the 
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e-and i thé several: officers, the traffic 
ed mod there ded be few occasions for the sala oo 

enheard in this respect. But the main points to which 
Muhammadan community should be urgently directed are 
g in the quarantine camp at Pir Pao, and the 
y should cease to be a port of embarkation for the Hajis 


oy sonia of the rainy season coinciding with the pilgrim season. To these 


swe shall Feour on a future occasion.” 'The Bombay Panch Bahddur 
that the hardships of the Hajis would be considerably aggravated if 
Government were to give up Bombay as a port of embarkation. } 


By, The Bombay Samdchir publishes a letter addressed to the 
editor by five Hajis from the Pirpao Camp. It 
Hardships endured by the runs as follows:—You will please give publicity 
‘Ha egy Pirpao Camp. to the following brief account of the hardships 
y Samdchér (66), to which the H bh: ype 
8th Jan, which the Hajis are subjecte On the morning 
of the 3rd instant we were released from quarantine 
and sent to Pirpao in a country boat, Wearrived here at 4 P.M. on the same 
ef while our baggage followed at6P.m. Thefts were committed from the 
ongings of several persons, and in spite of our entreaties our baggage was not 
delivered to us that night. We had to passthe night on an empty stomach, 
while our sufferings from the bitter cold were simply indescribable, 


35. <A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ It is well known that 
the local authorities have decided upon the amalzga- 
Eisteet equinst the a. mation of the two districts of the Jamrdéo Canal and 
maton OE ne WO Mastrict® to place this large canal with a total mileage of about 
of Bid Toureel as) 10th 1280 and its distributaries under the sole charge of a 
Jan. single European Executive Engineer whose head- 
) quarters will be at Mirpur Khas. This Engincer will 
have two additional European Assistants, and all three will, it is said, be 
invested with Magisterial powers in connection with offences under the 
Irrigation Act and the rules framed thereunder from time to time. The 
amalgamation of the Districts at this stage will not prove to be economical, nor 
will it be productive of any good at least so far as the development of the 
Agricultural Colonies on this Canal is concerned......... The investment of the 
abovementioned officers with Magisterial powers is unwarranted, unnecessary 
and unjust. The Executive Engineer, his assistants and subordinates will 
ractically be themselves the prosecutors. They will be judges in cases filed by 
th hemselves or their immediate subordinates. This is against justice and com- 
monsense,” [In its editorial columns the paper writes :—“ We beg to invite the 
serious attention of the Commissioner in Sind and the Bombay Government to the 
letter published in our correspondence columns on the subject of the amalga- 
tion of the two districts of Jdmrdo and the conferring of Magisterial powers 
on the Executive Engineer and his two Assistants,......... As for investing 
the officers with Magisterial powers, that is as dangerous a measure as it is 
retrograde. The whole country has been crying for the separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions in the Revenue Department and statesmen have 
recognised the soundness of the contention. And yet here we have an 
extension of the pernicious principle which has wrought so much harm 
elsewhere.” | 


36, ‘ We hear that it is proposed to have a Civil Court established at 
sees Mirpur Khas for the benefit, it is said, of the Thar and 

Protest against the esta- Pdrkar District. Our readers are perhaps aware that 
wade ee a Civil Court for a+ present the Civil suits in that district are tried by 
7 ‘Al-Haq “64), 28rd Dec, revenue officers, who are invested with Civil powers, 
Eng. cols, and the Deputy Commissioner discharges the duties 
of District Judge. The question of establishing a Civil 

Court for the Thar and Parkar District is not a new one; it had cropped up 
some years ago, we believe, when Mr, Lucas was in charge of the district and 


‘was tho discussed and threshed. It was eventually desided that 


@ Civil Court was not necessary for that backward district, and the matter was. 


_ ogllowed to ~_ We women what the reasons may be which have induced the 
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present administrators to re-open a question which was discussed threadbare 


at the time. No doubt since Mr. Lucas’ time the district has made a rapid 
advance chiefly owing to the advent of the Jémrdéo Canal which has brought 
a large tract of the country under tillage. We shall not be far wrong in stating, 
however, that the progress is confined to that tract alone, and that the rest of the 
country remains in the same backward condition as ever........... What are then 
the reasons, may we ask, which make the establishment of a Civil Court at Mirpur 


Khas necessary ?.......... Will the authorities-be pleased to make known to the 


public these reasons and invite the opinions of those whose interests are at stake 
before deciding on a measure which, we make bold to assert, will be most 
mischievous in its effects and bring ruin to the poor agriculturists as it 
has done in other parts of the country ?.......... In the Jacobabad District we 


believe a similar arrangement existed before the one now in vogue at Thar 


and Parkar, and it was during the time of Mr. Macpherson that the Court 
at Mirpur Bathoro in the Karachi District was transferred to it. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises if that Court has been an unmixed blessing. In the 
interests of the money-lenders and the Government it might possibly have been 
so, for by the aid of its machinery the Bania probably secures all he wants 
from his debtor and the machinery is used in his interest with relentless 
precision and accuracy,.and the Government might possibly have derived a 
large revenue from that Court year by year. But are those the only two 
circumstances to be thought of whiie considering the utility of the Court ?...... 
Let the Muhammadan Associations be up and doing before it is too late 
and protest against the establishment of the Court.”’ 


37. ‘‘Itisatwice told tale that of Mr, Crouch being engaged to defend 

Ee a uw nee against the Crown where his services could best 

Jomplaint about Mr. |) 
Crouch, Public Prosecutor, be utilized ‘ by Government _ whose pay he is, 
Karachi, being permitted - to Mr, Crouch is often found pitted against Court pro- 
defend cases ‘against the secutors, who are much junior to him. The ability 


Crown. and experience that he might bring to bear upon 
A ge or vchareas} os the conduct of cases on behalf of Government are 
Dec., Eng. =< thus employed—are we not right in saying ?—to the 


(disadvantage of Government. The recent prosecu- 
tion launched against Bhai Sahijram will bear out our statement. Asa rule 
we should think Government ought to withhold permission to Mr. Crouch 
to defend cases against the Crown and allow him to do so only in very 
rare cases. In the case, under reference, the permission given to Mr. Crouch 
to appear for the defence considerably weakened the prosecution side. We are 
afraid all the facts are not duly noted when permission is granted to Mr. Crouch. 
We, however, trust that in future Government will bear in mind its own inter- 
ests first and act on the adage ‘ Charity begins athome,’ {The Prabhat writes :— 
‘The engagement of Mr. Crouch, Public Prosecutor at Karachi on behalf of Bhai 
Sahijram, charged with culpable homicide, has drawn public attention to the 
undue frequency with which permission is given to Mr. Crouch to defend 
accused persons against the Crown. We cannot help characterising the free 
grant of such permission as an abuse of the discretion vested in the Judicial 
Commissioner—a discretion which is naturally meant to be exercised only in 
exceptional cases........... ‘We wonder how Mr. Crouch oan bring himself to 
apply every now and then for permission to represent an accused person in a 
Crown case. A fat fee is hardly a legitimate ground for such an application 
being made or granted.”’| 


” 


38. “ We regret Mr. Page, the District and Sessions Judge of Hyderabad, 
. does not maintain a very judicial temper on the 
Complaint about certain Benoh. He seems to be irascible by temperament 
remarks made from the ‘ : aes 
Bench by Mr. Page, Districts but he might, at least, so far control his natural 
Judge, Hyderabad (Sind). | weakness as not to be betrayed into undignified 
Sind Journal (18), 10th gxpressions of sectional views. ‘The other day in 
van. fining a Borah Assessor, who pleaded a:ainst being 
fined for alleged contempt of Court, Mr. Page addressed him to the following 
effect :—‘* You are complaining like this, but be thankful that it is the British 
raj; and you get off easily; you do not know what your fate would be if it 
were the Amil raj?’ Is not such’ language’ very unbecoming in a Judge P 
con 1924—8 
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the insight it gives us into. the workings of Mr. Page’s mind? It. 
+» 06. mentioned that Mr. Page was at.the.time surrounied by Amil 
| all, .We are very sorry to have to write in this way. But there is no 
gees ae eip, Let us hi will not be necessary to write in this strain again.” 
rss arity Legislation. 
ae -. 88, “We notice that the draft Bill to amend the Indian Factories’ Act 
ee eee * oe contains a clause by which the owner when absent 
ae a Pecteries Act. from his factory must leave in his place a representa- 
aie Sind Gazette (17), 9th ,. , | ay . 
Jan. . tive, who is to be approved by the District Magistrate. 
Ray | | We are strongly of opinion that these words should be 
left out of the amending Bill. In the first place such a power in the hands of a 
District Magistrate might easily lead to undue interference with the right of the 
owner to decide as to whom he shall leave in charge; and, secondly, it would in 
many cases be impossible for the District Magistrate to say whether a person is 
competent to manage a factory or not. An owner in his own interests is hardly 


likely to leave in charge a man who is not competent, and any provision for 
¥ Governinent supervision would be objectionable and unnecessary.” 


4 4; ee 
Re ae m o, eS 


Municipalities. 


40, ‘“ Among the notices of motions for the current month’s meeting of the 

0 ee ag ero Bombay Municipal Corporation there is one inviting 
sntended motion at tke next He attention of the President to the italicised portions 
meeting of the Bombay Muni- of the ‘ Bombay Letter’ published in the columns of a 
cipal Corporation re state- Calcutta newspaper, giving a version of the khatpat 
Sooke cx ong Elle P ve that arose between the Corporation and the local Gov- 

'  Coleatle ~ onlay me" * ernment, on the eve of the Royal landing in Bombay, 
Jém-eeJamshed (27),10th in regard to the President’s right to be present among 

| Jan, Eng. cols. ; Akhbér-i- those who received the Prince and Princess of Wales 
iP Soudegar (64), 11th Jan, on the Bandar steps, There will, no doubt, be 
a a © many who will sympathise with Dr.. Sukhia’s 
efforts to obtain an authoritative explanation from the President as to 
what really occurred on the occasion, and to thus help the public to view the 
conduct of the Government in a true light. But we are not inclined to share 
the view that any further explanation is called forth in the public interest. The 
statements made by the President at the informal meetings of the Corporation 
in November should suffice for reasonable people, and it would scarcely be a 
service to the Government or conducive to good-understanding between the 
Official and the non-official community to revive the controversy in any shape. 


a what explanation the President has already given on the subject. ‘The 
Ee : probing of the matter further would only tend to open old sores........... The 
a. : tone in which the whole letter has been written, the abuse heaped on the 
a Government and the official concerned, at the interval of almost every fourth 

a or fifth line, bear witness more toa desire to pose as a champion of civic 
rights and privileges than toa desire to give to the public at large a correct 
and unvarnisbed account of what actually happened. Perhaps Dr. Sukhia 
himself will recognise the wisdom of the course we suggest, and desist 
from bringing the matter formally before the Corporation.” [The Akhddr-i- 
Souddgar writes :—* It is inconceivable what public purpose can be served by 
p inviting the special attention of the President cf the Corporation to an article 
a appearing in a paper published at the other end of India on an incident, which 
= has closed long since, and which it is obviously against every consideration of 
policy, common sense and good manners to revive.......... The motion is 


a, employ their time much better than in exploring the files of newspapers in 

ae search of articles to be brought up for judgment before it.......... The Corpo- 
Btion will decline to assume the novel character of censor of the press........+. 
We are.willing to believe that Dr. Sukhia is actuated in this matter by 


s 


Both as a matter of duty and decency the Corporators ought to be satisfied with 


Qbjectionable on principle from every point of view. ‘The Corporation can 


honourable, though ed, zeal,......... We wish, however, for his own 
ake, that he may be ieel to withdraw the motion.”’] sass 


2 | 


41, Dr. Nadirshaw H. Sukhia writes the following letter to the Sd. 


| : Vartamdn with reference to his notice of motion at 

_ Alleged autocratic attitude the Bombay Municipal Corporation. drawing the 
pif = beg, <q eee in - attention of the Corporation to the comments .of the 
notice of motion at the Bom, Bombay correspondent of the Bengalee on the action 
bay’ Corporation regarding Of the Bombay (iovernment in excluding the 
the ceremonial reception of “President of the Corporation and the Municipal Com- 
os oo ag bc aca at missioner from the ceremonial reception of Their 
Sénj Vartamdn (93), 8th Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Jan. the Apollo Bandar and asking the President to declare 
if the various statements made in the letter are 

accurate:—It is well known. that a hot discussion had taken place in the 
Corporation regarding the exclusion of the President from the list of high 
officials invited to receive Their Royal Highnesses at the Bandar. Subsequently 
the President stated at a meeting of the Municipality that he had been 
invited by Government to take part in the ceremonial reception out of deference 
to the wishes of the Corporation. Up to this date, however, no notification 
on the subject has been issued announcing the change alleged to have been 
made in the original arrangements, This has greatly perplexed the public 
who are curious to know why no authoritative statement is made by any one 
as to the arrangements that were finally carried out. .Some people go even 
so far as to say that Sir Pherozeshah obtained only a pyrrhic victory, 
that he was samjaoed by Government, and that he gave up his Opposition 
completely. If this allegation be true, it certainly shows that Sir Phe- 
rozeshah did not act ina dignified manner; if it is false, why does he not 
publicly contradict itP As he has not done so, I thought it my duty 
to move in the matter. Sir Pherozeshah, however, acted quite arbitrarily 
in dealing with my notice of motion. He issued a hookumto the Muni- 
cipal Secretary not to publish my proposition a extenso in the Agenda 
paper. Thereupon I got copies of my motion together with the Bombay 
correspondent’s letter in the Bengalee printed at my own expense and raquested 
the Municipal Secretary to distribute them among the Corporators along witi: 
other papers relating tothe business on the Agenda paper. Sir Pherozeshah 


disallowed this too, and the Municipal Secretary returned the copies to me 


last Saturday stating that the papers would be laid on the table on the day of 
the meeting. Sir Pherozeshah’s autocratic attitude in this matter deserves the 
strongest condemnation, and I shall take the needful action in regard to 
later on. I need not add that there was no impropriety in the course 
I had proposed, and that it is usual for the Municipal Secretary to dis- 
tribute among the members copies of letters received yfrom the Corporators 
or the outside public even on matters wholly unconnected with Municipal 


- 


business, 


Native States. 

42. ‘The judgment of the Privy Council in the Kathiawar appeals fills 
three columns of the London Times, and may be said 
r. Judgment of the Frivy to be one of the most exhaustive and important 

ouncil in the Kathidwar . ‘3 7 - ‘al in: - 
appeals. judgments delivered by that tribunal in recent years, 
Indian Spectator (6), ‘The facts, out of which the appeals arose, need not be 
13th Jan.; Kathidwar News given here. It need only be stated that one was a 
(30), Grd axing Hage cols, suit for the enforcement of a mortgage, and the other 
for the redemption of a mortgage. ‘The former was against the chief or talukdar 
of Jetpur Chital, a State of the 6th class, and the latter against the State of 
Gondal, a State of the lst class.......... In both cases the question was whether 
an appeal lay to the Privy Council. The argument for the appellants was that 
K4thidwar forms part of the dominions of the Crown and is not foreign territory ; 
and secondly, that even if it should be regarded as foreign territory, the Court of 
the Political Agent being one of the King’s Courts, an‘appeal lies to His Majesty 
in Privy Council. Tracing the history ofthe relations betwean the Kaéthiawar 
States andthe British Government since about the beginning of last century, when 
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hy a Over some of the States and of the Gackwar 
st India Compa 


to legislate for Kathidwér or its inhabitants. The Chiefs, at least in 
=, ‘sda have exercised the power of making Jaws for their own subjects. 

he Police administration has been in their hands, and the general revenues have 
been reeeived and applied ‘by the Chiefs, As regards Judicial administration 
under the arrangement sanctioned by the Court :of Directors in 1834—an 
arrangement to which the Chiefs were voluntary parties—authority was given to 
the Political Commissioner, as he was then called, to try persons guilty of 
ital crimes committed in States where the Chiefs were too weak to punish 
them. ‘The orders passed in connection with the exercise of this power have 
always been by the Executive Government. In these circumstances, one would 
have thought that there could possibly be no two opinions on the question raised 
before the Privy Council. The uncertainty evidently arose out of the distinction 
drawn by certain rules framed by the British Government between political 
cases and ‘ civil’ cases in the Court of the Politica! Agent. That distinction 
encouraged the notion that the relations between the Kathiawar States and the 
British Government were not purely political, and that the Political Agent’s 
Court had a ‘ civil’ jurisdiction in Kathidwar analogous to the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of law in British territory. Their Lordships of the Privy Council, 
however, point out that there is ne real distinction between political and civil 
cases, and that they are ali political. (The Kdthidwdr News writes :—* The 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is not likely to 
commend itself to the public at large. The issues involved are of great 
importance and deserve proper treatment at the hands of the Secretary of 
State for India, though they may involve a re-casting of the arrangement by - 
which the Bombay Government exercises its control over the province of 
Kathidwar.” | | 


43. We have been crying loud and long against the misdeeds of 
neat Mr. Umiashankarbhai in Chuda State. We can 
Complaints against Mr. . assure the Agency authorities that every word of 
| es ly Karbhari of what we say against this man is true. There should 
Kathiéwar Samdchér (82), be no doubt in their minds. on this score after the 
10th Jan. redress given by them to Mr. Himatlal Dayalji, who 
had been deported from Chuda by Mr. Umiashankar. 

In-all his actions the Karbhari is actuated by the motive of supporting his 
protéges and relations who have swamped the State service. ‘The Police 
administration under his regime is utterly unsatisfactory. Two murders have 
been committed in the State, and one badmash had the audacity to shoot at the 
Police Superintendent, who narrowly escaped death. Yet the culprits have 
not yet been traced. He has transferred Mr. Motiram whose services in the 
Miana affair have been recognised even by Government and has pitchforked 
a common Jamadar into the responsible post of Police Superintendent. The 
nt to the Governor has allowed Mr. Himatlal to stay in Chuda, but 
. Umiashankart has not ceased persecuting this man. He has now passed a 
written order to the effect that Mr, Himatlal should not enter Durbargadh 
and should furnish security for good conduct. It remains to be seen if this 
step is approved by the Agency. At the time of the marriage of the Chief’s 
daughter iba, Mr, Umiashankar paraded his integrity by telling the 
Political Agent, Colonel Davies, that he had received a present worth Rs. 1,500 
from the Labhanva State, but it is rumoured that the Chief of Labhanva 


en P 


, spent : ‘Rs, 27,000 in Ohuda when he came there to marry Gagiba, and it 


mes a ene where all this money could have gone especially in- view 
‘fact that the Aazurias have not receiyed any valuable presents. Under 


these circumstances it is for the serious consideration of the authorities whether 
Mr. Umiashankar should be allowed to retain the title of Rao Saheb which he 
has obtained by deceiving Government. He does not deserve any credit for 
the satisfactory ending of the Miana affray, as he was not even present on the 
spot at the time of the scuffle and had concealed himself in an hospital to secure 
his personal safety. . 


44, “The Thakor Sahib of Limbdi is known as one of the worthiest of 
his classin Kdthidwar, and there are not many of 
a weererate 7 mar from this class whose lives could honestly be gyn: as 
ee, ae g worthy. Every Indian will, therefore, sympathise 
oor Spectator (8), 18th ith him in the heavy loss sustained by His Highness 
in men and money. Among the more obvious lessons 
taught by this conflagration are, firstly, the need of insuring a valuable property, 
and secondly, having a copious supply of water made available in every part of 
the States. Former rulers thought this to be one of their primary duties and one 
of the favourite modes of dispensing charity. If Native Princes of to-day thought 
more of their people than of themselves, they would hardly ever neglect this 
duty. And if Political Officers were worth their salt, they might repair many 
of the old tanks and reservoirs of water and build new ones in Kathidwdr and 
Raéjputana.” 


: : Intelligence extracted from the Presa. 


45. The Broach correspondent of the Bombay Samdchir writes :—On 
ie ie ie he the 6th instant Mr, Hiralal Gokalbhai, Aval Karkun 
kun of Hamsot by a Muham. Of the Mahalkari of Hansot (Broach), fell a victim 
y a Muham- ‘ ° 
madan agriculturist. to a murderous assault committed upon him by a 
Bombay Samachar (66), Muhammadan. It is said that on the day on which 
oth and 10th _Jan-3 vam-e- this tragic occurrence took place Mr. Hiralal was just 
er ai. _ 70) ith gy going out of his house when the assailant came up 
and inflicted four or five wounds upon him with 
a scythe. The deceased’s wife, who was looking out from the window, 
jumped down to the ground for rescuing her husband and was severely 


wounded. The true motive of the assailant is not known, but it is reported 


that the Muhammadan was driven to do the vile deed owing to an urgent 
demand for takavi made by Mr. Hiralal. The District Superintendent of Police 
is making inquiries on the spot. [The Broach correspondent of the Jdm-e- 
Jamshed states that the murder was due to the Aval Karkun having attached 
property for the recovery of revenue arrears, The Hansot correspondent of the 
Bombay Samachar in his letter dated the 8th instant writes :—The Aval Karkun 
was murdered in broad day-light between 5 and 6 o’clock in the afternoon of 
‘Saturday, the 6th instant. After disposing of his day’s work at the kacheri 

he was returning home when several badmashes, who lay in ambush for him 
along his usual route, approached him from behind and inflicted wounds upon 
him with a sword or a scythe. The Avai Karkun having fallen unconscious on 
the ground, the culprits immediately took to their heels, The victim was 
atterwards taken to the local dispensary, where he died from the effects of the 
injuries he had sustained. The Mahalkari of Hansot, who had gone to a 
neighbouring village, having been apprised of this incident hastened to the 
scene of the murder where he arrived the same night at 10 o’clock. After the 
usual panchnama was signed, the body of the deceased was allowed to be 
cremated. The murderers have not been traced. The cause of the murder 
is not precisely known, but it is rumoured that the assailants wanted to wreak 
vengeance upon the Aval Karkun for his vigorous crusade against the vice of 
gambling which has of late grown into a craze with the people of Hansot. The 
Deshi Mitra commenting on the incident deplores that Revenue officers should 
deal harshly with the rayats in contravention of the wishes of Government. 
It remarks that the result of such unsympathetic conduct is to drive the agri- 
culturists to take desparate action like that referred to above. ] 
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at one thousand residents of — 
the 10th instant under the 
: Ohattre with a view to 
: nection with the ‘swadeshs 
e course. of his speech the President 
hat they had done in the past to further the 
pared to what they had still to do, and that unless 
und was raised and a number of volunteers came forwar 
of educating the miasses and of supplying them wit 
sary information about the movement, no amount of talk would be of an 
’ This appeal was most willingly responded to, and a committee of 50 
: ors from among the different communities was appointed to do the needful. 
peek To make the movement more successful, the President urged the audience to 
endeavour also to promote the temperance cause. 


Mw ey 


ae M. A. BAIG, 
a ‘ Oriental Translator to Government. 


. Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
er Secretariat, Bombay, 17th January 1906. e 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to - ; 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which | 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the~facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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9 , Cosmopolitan Review... Des ‘ase eo} Monthly... ey ee Ibrahim Sayyed Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
, (Konkani); 23. | 

3 |Daily Telegraph and Poona ... oof Daily oa +o.| Josepa Lewis ; Englishman ; 49 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


1 | Bombay East Indian _ .../ Bombay... vee Weekly ... ...| F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 


4 | Eastand West ... ..., Bombay... »s»+| Monthly. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 1,000 
§ 


Indian Social Reformer a a” ane soo} Weekly ... .-| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman; 37)... 500 


6 | Indian Spectator, Voice f Den coe} Doe ave -+-| Behramji Merwadnji Malabéri; Parsi; 62;| 1,000 
India and Champion. Pe. ey 

7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. -ee| Monthly -eo/ John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer eee 800 

8 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Mardchi o .»»| Weekly ... .--| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdina); 51 .«. 400 
| ; 

9 | K&thidwdr Times ses] Rajkot ... a Daily .«. ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 


| (Nagar) ; 38. 
10 | Mahratta ... ous osc] POOR ccs. ~ cect WOOK one -..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 31. 


“11 | Men and Women of India, Bombay ... .... Monthly ves Tr wose Ratn¢gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
12 | Oriental Review ... ve} Doe | vee ase] Weekly oe | RS. Rustomji; Parsi; 35... we wd 4000 | 
13 =| Parsi ave oes ” Do. cee e»| Monthly +» Jehangir Sorabji Talayérkh4n ; Parsi; 80° <..| 1,000 i 
‘14 | Phenx ... ei vee} Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly ».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 son 350 | 


15 Poona Observer and Civil Poona ose eee Daily eee ee Cawasji Temulji ; Parsi ; 49 ees eee eee 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... ...) Weekly ... --.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43° ..| 1,000 


| 

17 |Sind Gazette  ... vee} Kardchi .. wo) Bi-weekly .+-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 a is 500 
18 {Sind Journal- (formerly; Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ees] Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 864, 

named Hyderabad Jour- 39. 

nal), 
19 | Sind Times int ...| Karachi .., »e| Bi-weekly e»-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88 ...| . 200 

| ANGLO-GUJARA’TIL, | . e 
20 Arya Prak4sh — cee os Bombay «ee »..| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliindas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L. M. 1,000 | | : 
: & S.; Hindu (Léd Bania); 30. : 
91 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad ee oer nis yey Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu "25 Lt 
nia) ; 30. 


92 | Evening Jdme ov .»-| Bombay ... ses Daily eve .«.| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 vee 


03 | Gujaréti ... a oe OR ».| Weekly ... -»-| Ichharam Surajrém Desxi; Hindu (Surtij 4,500 
es ee Bania) ; 51. | 
24 | Gujarat Mitra... <—,  ee on ie” ere ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 _ vs 3 700 
25 | @ujaréti Punch ... «| Alimedabad «Do. ss _««»| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Banja); 29. 850 


26 Hindi Punch ba ...| Bombay ks oe: eee :e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArai ; 45 men : 800 
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27 | J 4m-e-Jamshed oro a ere ve! Daily 0 »..| dehangir Behramii Marzbain ; Parsi; 54. ot 3,000 
28 Kaiser-i-Hind es oe Me Oke -»f Weekly ... a Framji C4wasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 = ser} 2,000 
39 KarAchi Sam4Ach4r eee Karachi PS ee | Do. eee eee Balkrishna Kash indth Malvankar 7 : Hind 100 


90 | Kdthidwir News... _...| Rajkot ,.. «+ Do. oo — «s.| Jamshedji Framji; Pérsi; 42...  .. veel 400 


31 Kithidwir Times sack EROe. ce saat Bi-weekly woe Monishon sar caveat | Tiny (Nagar Brih-| 600: ? 
3 ee oa : , ane man : 3 per : 


32 |PrajaBandhu ... © va] Ahmedabad... Weekly... _...| deth l Uneieio Hindn (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,100 J 
! | | man) ; 39. ? | ina 

$3 Rast Goftar ase eoe Bombay eee; | Do. eee eee Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 52 ef oes : oh 1,550 . 4 
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38° PERS 
§ rod: ma eer Weekly eee eee M4neklal Ambir4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) : 26, 4,200 


Lae atte, 9 “2 Cie. el oe| Umedram Nagind#s Dfy&bhii; Hinduj| ~ 200 
| (Bania) ; 25. 


«| Poona «>  ...| Monthly... ... Piiskar Naéndji Kotak; Native Christian;|- 300 
e+»| Bombay ae eer Weekly eee eee Saddahiv Vishvanath May4dev ; Hindu LOD 


| Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 28. 
.++| Poona .,.. we ors | anor resi Waman Govind Sdpkar; Ilindu (Deshasth 500 


I | Brdhman); 47. 
ale Bombay... oot =O. > ~ 000 ...| Rev. Mr. T, E. Abbott... iad ae 625 
ef , | 
nee | be | Poona jes ees] Daily ove a Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 250 
ae we). 7 | _ Brdéhman); 38. 
pies a 43 Dny4n Prakash ees eee Vo. see ee Weekly eee et Do. Do. eS 1,100 
He 43 | Indu Prakésh ... -«-| Bombay... 2) ae .... Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
| Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande ;} 
; | | Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
44 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... ..., Jagannath Raghunath Ajgéonkar; Hindu 850 
ected | (Straswat Brihman): 24. 
46 | Sardes&i Vijaya ... -».| Savantvadi | Do. «se «| Vishnu Vaiman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 300 
Brabman) ; 55. 
46. | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... jh ae | es « , Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé4- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 33. 
47 | Samarth .,,., ose eee} Kolhapur oC | Waar «e-| Vindyak Naérayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75@ 
aie Brahman); 36. 
48 | Shri Saydji Vijaya .».| Bombay... mie oe ...| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
39. 
49. | Subodh Patrika ... ie eer aS ade «| Dwarkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 60e 
) | 30. 
‘i 30 | Sudharak ... so EO eS ar --| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 
— SL | Udyamoetkarsha ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Monthly... >| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
ia z Brahman) ; 30. 
ae . ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | : . 
: 62 | O Anglo-Lusitano a Bombay... +] Weekly .., «.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... oe 908 
; 
53 | 0 Bombcense ... peak: eS cyek eee ...| A. Gornes ; Goanese ; 44 ae oi 1 1,000 
: | ANGLO-SINDI. 


, 5& | Al-Hagq ... _ | Hyderabad) Weekly .,, ...| (1) English—Ghul4m Hussain Hidiatall4h,) 1,600 

| | (Sind), B.A., LL.B. | 
| (2) Sindhbi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
| Muhammadan ; 36. 
53 | Prabhat ... ae oe '! .--| Bi- weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ome 450 


56 {Sindhi ... ~~ ..-| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... -»-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 od 1,000 
Anouo-Urpu. 


57 | Muslim Herald ... »»-| Bombayess ft OUT se ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;] 1,100 
| Muhammadan ; 31. 
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68 | Baroda Vateal ... ...| Buroda + .--| Weekly ,.. J Ramji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ...| 1,100 
i. ig : : , 
$9 | Hind Vijaya eS ee) Sea) ee .++| Dahyabhai Karsandés Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
es 3 eaten ts x | Bania) ; 38. 
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Karnétak Patrs ... 
gti yat) ; 35.. | 
‘Bijapur ... sal: SN ee ...| Annaji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Dharwar os Weekly... —_,..| Mall4ppa Gurippa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingé4- 300 
800 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43. 
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4:+| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 1,000 
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GUJARATI. : | | 
68 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... v Bombay ... sock  . ee one Kasi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan 2,600 
64 «=| Akhbér-e-Soudagar cok we. ome an: "> ome +! Nén&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 wie 3,000" 
65 Aryavir ee eee ese Dohad eee ees Weekly eee «e| Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis ; Hindu 260 
| (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 
66 | Bombay Samdchar «»»| Bombay... sce DUELS oes ves Pies! 2 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra ... -ee| Broach ,,, »..| Weekly ... ove Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu _— 300 
| Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 -| Broach Saméchér... oe ee. a +04] is -»»| Ardeshir Dinsha GAandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... on 500 
69 Cutch Kathiawar Varta- Rajkot tee eee Do. eee eee Kalidas Motiram eee eee eee eee aee 150 
man. 
70 | Deshi Mitra sa see urat a ae So SG ...| Maganlél Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36.../ 1,400 
71 | Din Mani si ia -»+| Broach ... a Eee oo} N Dania); Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
| nia); 26. 
72 | Dnydnottejak ... oo} Ahmedabad _.....|' Fortnightly _...} Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
73 =| Friend of India ... eee} DOr. ove .»»| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 60. 
74 | Gujarat... oe .oo| Nadiad ... Fortnightly’... er a Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
; ania; 25. 
75  Hitechchhn eee .».| Ahmedabad soe) Weekly oe. -»»| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... sae 300 
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79 | Kaira Times sacs ,».| Nadiad oe| Weekly ... eee noes. Méneckldl Des#i; Hindu (Visa Sriméli 350 
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80 | Kaira Vartaman ... set EO sec “a oe ws ...| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 100 
: Shravak Bania) ; 55. | 
81 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ,.. | Ahmedabad  .| Do. ove rat —— as Dave; Hindu (Audich} 300 
rahman). 
82 | Kathidwir Samfchér ...; Do. .., a ee ae eve aT ee Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
) | man); 44 
83 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar * Fortnightly eee} Dulabhram Ramji ; ’ Hindu (Jain) ee0 eee 255 
84 | Loka Mitra Bs -»-| Bombay... os Bi-weekly ea "Phas | 8 Minekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| P4rsi ; 35. 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette »»| Sadra ... ...| Weekly ees .:| Motilal Cbhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolaki 800 
| | Brahman) ; 45. 
86 | Navsari Patrika ... oo} Navsari... ceo) eee re racrelanaet Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) 32. 
87 Navsari Prak4sh ,.. ot Ee ‘sl DO we .»»>| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... ma 800 
88 Praja Mitra cc ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly eeo| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 275 
89 | Praja Pokar ove Fe -..| Weekly ... eos Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 oe oid 500 
90 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... er Gee tee ..-| Nagindas Mancharam ; .Hindu (D4sa Bania); 500 
88. . 
91 {Punch Dand re cn Se ta a a ees »».| Jainnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
: 43, 
92 | Samsher Bahadur... | Ahmedabad ..,, Do,  s »..| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ose 150 
93 |Sdnj Vartamén ...  ...| Bombay... —...| Daily oo — ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,600 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Viatcha-Gandi; Parsi 
38. 
| (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 36. 
94 |Sind Vartamin ... see| Kar&chi ... oe| Weekly oo a Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 39...] | 250 
95 {Surat Akhbar = -..| Surat... <a we si Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... 4. 300 
$6 { Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha ae ...| Anopram Maneklél Visashrim&ali; Hindu} 175 
7 | | (Shravak); 36. re 
HInNDtI. ae 
97 ) Pandit we ce eos} Poona see ia Weekly os vee] Govindrao Gangérém Winwe; Hindu (Wan- | | 160 
| Cee ges | P ovis ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32.) | =: 
98 | Sharman Samach4r “eee Bombay wee oof: Do. ene sa mbhun4th Sharma ; Hindu ; £5 ea. Sade 1,500 
99 .| Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Dos? 08° “Do. ve vee Pandit Lajya Remji Sharma ; Hindu (Négar 6,200 
. | char. ge Ste . Brahman) ; 39. ane 
(100. | Shri DaySnssgar ‘Samé- Do. +... ~ s0ef Monthlyee aes | Janakprasad a uilvoram Hindu (Kénkubja 2,000 
Pi , chan . | , ‘ Bréhman); 80, pe . } +. 
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et E i Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


BR. The names of Seneenen are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and = as furnished by the 
proprietor are rs — as accurate, and in some instancés must be regarded with caution, 
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9° 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “That the Royal tour in India has proved so far an unqualified 
success goes without saying. After the. completion 
Wiil His Royal Highness of the Calcutta week of feasts and festivities, part of 
rap Prince of Wales be able the tour is over’...<...... Everywhere the rich and the 
obtain an insight iuto the ONLI : 
tous dnitiinn off lade 9 poor, the prince and the peasant, have vied with one 
Pheniz (14), 18th Jan, another in according a cordial, hearty and a right 
royal reception to the grandson of Queen Victoria 
the Good, of happy memory, who wrought her people lasting good.......... 
The Prince has seen historic and picturesque India. He has seen the pomp 
and pageantry, and the glittering howdahs, and stately elephants of the Native 
Princes, who spared neither money nor trouble in receiving befittingly the 
son of the Emperor of India. The Prince has come in close contact with 
the handful of Englishmen, who hold the ‘destinies of the multitudinous 
masses in India in the hollow of their hands...........To be brief, the 
Prince has seen up to now the bright side of the shield. Has he observed the 
dark side of the picture? Has he had a glimpse of the real India? And what 
is real India? Where are her real people to be sought? The late Viceroy 
told us in his farewell oration at the Byculia Club dinner: ‘my eye has 
always rested upon a larger canvas crowded with untold numbers—the real 
people of India—as distinct from any class or section of the people. 
{t is the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, the patient, humble, silent millions, 
the 80 per cent. who subsist by agriculture, who know very little of policies 
but who profit or suffer by their results, to whom [I refer. ....... This is 
atrue picture of the real Indian people drawn by our versatile ex-Viceroy. 
We ask whether this picture of the real Indian people ever met the eyes of 
our Royal visitors up tonow. Without seeing this picture, without observing 
the rural life of India, without visiting the hovel of the Indian peasant, 
without Jooking at his simple food and without pondering over his dismal 
state, the Prince will not be able to form a conception of what real Iadia is.’’ 


2. “The tour of the Prince of Walesis coming to a close. No one 

in India has taken any interest in it excepting, of 

rsa nocd a. Baba Ba course, the Native Chiefs and a few toadies oho sole 
pastime is to curry favour with the official class. For the rest the Prince 
will have come and gone just like any other. cold weather tourist who 
exchanges with the Indian people no conscious greetings and whose sole object 
is the pleasure of travel. What impressions this future Emperor of India 
has received from this eastern dependency of the Empire we can scarcely know. 
The salaams and salutes, the banquets and fétes, the expressions of loyal senti- 
ment and homage that he has received from the select or chosen few in this 
country are as little representative of the nation’s feelings as the few measured 
inches of set speeches which Sir Walter Lawrence wrote for him may be 
of the real sentiments of the Prince himself. The royal tour has equally 
failed to touch the imagination of the British public. According to 
Mr, Stead, beyond a languid feeling of curiosity as to the contents of the Prince’s 
daily bag no one seems to concern himself about the royal progress.’’ 
Elsewhere writing about the exclusion of the people from the College Square 
at Calcutta when the Prince was to pass by it, the paper remarks:— 
‘They who closed the College Square at Calcutta against the people when the 
Prince was to pass by it did His Royal Highness a grievous wrong. For they 
thereby deprived him of the only opportunity of hearing how Bande Mataram 
sounded like.......... Mr. H, E. S. Cotton, who, as a member of the Calcutta 
Corporation, inquired of its Chairman why the College Square, which is under 
the control of the Corporation, was closed against the people, was referred to 
Mr. Carlyle of the Bengal Secretariat, who explained that the exclusion of the 
people from the College Square was due to the fact that the leaders of the 
students had not been able to give the assurance that slouts of Bande 
Mataram would not be raised. The tone was likely to prove, it was assumed, 
offensive and hence the precaution. But what if the offensivo sound had been 
heard by the Prince? He would have inquired about the meaning of it and 
would thus have come to know of.one fact about India. which he could not 

con 1931—8 


ae would, have enabled the Prince to know 
3 All light and no shade cannot make a 
up wholly of sweet flattery and sweeter 
the Prince’s ae may have aac him by this 

greater and better than a gigantic game 
; mere negative knowledge is hardly sufficient for the 
T-ap to the British throne........... Like the guardians of the captive 
rince Daddba, the Anglo-Indian officials have carried out their resolve of 
Fectively preventing any word or sound of sorrow or disapprobation from reaching 
the ears of the British Prince. May we hope that even like Buddha, His Royal 
Highness too will be blessed with a secret revelation of the reality of his 
surroundings in bis comfortable captivity.” 


3, “The glowing accounts of the popular receptions, accorded to their Royal 
Ce rer ane Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales through- 
iether pect ie nen ‘., out their tour, emphasise once again the necessity of 
people of India in commemo- calling for some Royal gift to the people, something 
ration of the Royal visit. tangible that they could appreciate and remember in 
a Be! Jéime (22), 2 th the days to come. Neither the stars and decorations 
Jan., Eng. cols. conferred on a few individuals nor the release of a few 
hundreds of prisoners can be looked upon as presents to the People. We do not 
like the people to say in future years ‘Oh yes, they came liere, but what did 
they bring us?’.......... The departure of their Royal Highnesses will 
a synchronise with the presentation of Lord Minto’s first Budget. Can His Excel- 
lency not provide for a present to the people in it °_-somnething tv make the 
~ masses remember the Royal visit fur all time P”’ 
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|. 4. The tour of the Prince of Wales through India has not created a 
| hundredth part of the stir and excitement caused by 

Alleged uselessness of the the swadeshi movement. There is bustle and com- 
| Royal visit to India. motion for a day or two in the towns visited by 
a Kal (129), 19th Jan. = the Prince, but after his departure there is a perfect 
a lull again and not a trace is visible of the Prince’s 
visit. It is to be regretted that the Prince’s tour should be so uneventful. If 
the Prince did rot want to leave any memorial of his visit in a form that 
would cost money, he could at least have been iiberal with his words, Lord 
Qurzon has made himself famous in this way. ‘he Prince’s public utterances, 
we are sorry to say, are dull and uninteresting to a degree. ‘hey are composed 
hy Sir Walter Lawrence, who seems to bea past master in the art of writing 
vapid speeches, which mean nothing in particular. ‘The Prince’s tour is bound to 
be-unproductive of any good to the Indians, We pray to God that it may at 
least be pleasant to him, : 
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a 5. Our Emperor lives far beyond the aoe and exercises no independent 

a. : . , power of hisown. He iscompletely in the hands of 

“S i Panch (125), 17th Darliament and resembles more or es the King on the 

a chess-board. What can we expect from the son 1 of such 

a Sovereign ? We orientals think that a king is all powerful, but in England 

ical power is wielded by the working classes and the King has to be content 

with the yearly grant or allowance which is voted for him. What wonder is there 

; if the son of suck a powerless Sovereign goes away from India without conferring 

' omus any boon? Lven assuming for argument’s sake that the Prince is able to 

see things for himself and realises the miserable condition of the Indians and 

a the inordinate oppression practised by the officials upon the people, will he be able 

[aaa . to ameliorate our lot a bit? At the most, he can seizea convenient opportunity 

= ° to communicate his impressions to his Royal father when none of the Ministers 

are hard by. The King-Emperor will probably be grieved to hear his son’s 

account, but beyond that even His Majesty cannot go. This isall due to the 

present form of the British constitution, but an enslaved people like ourselves 

have no business to concern ourselves with the question whether that form is 

anitable or otherwise. Many people are finding fault with the Prince for 

‘having pe Shoald himself right royally in Native States, But what else can 
tee: do? he travel th through the country like a beggar P. 
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6. “A paragraph appeared in the English papers some time ago that the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 

Desirability of having a of Wales to India had revived in the leading Indian 
a “ ws a gg family journals the discussion of an idea not- altogether 
” Indian Spectator (6), 20th 2eW—that of having a Prince of the Royal blood as 
Jan. '"+ ‘Viceroy in this dependency.......... It received some 
) amount of attention at the time of the Delhi Durbar. 

Mr. Theodore Morison, who advocated it in his ‘Imperial Rule in India,’ 
urges it again in an able and lucid article in the current number of the North 


American Review, A correspondent of the Times. of India understands that 


the King-Emperor is personally in favour of it. It may, however, be too much — 


to expect a speedy realisation of the idea, There is no Disraeli at the head of 
affairs in England just now.... .... . Atthe present stage it would be premature 
to discuss the proposal in detail. In outline it would assign to the Prince- 
Viceroy a position analogous to that of the King in England. He would disso- 
ciate himself from controversial politics, the actual government being carried 
on by the Governor-General—differently styled, if necessary—in Council......... 
The Gaekwar thought that the Prince would be the social head of the 
community in India: lis Highness’s position precluded him from expressing 
any Opinion on the political aspect of the proposal. The political position of 
the Chiefs would remain unchanged: only the person representing the 
paramount Power would be a member of the Royal family of Great Britain 
and not the Governor-General........... With a representative of the Royal 
family in India—judging from our experience hitherto—the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled are likely to improve materially in favour of the latter. 
We discern in the proposal a better solution of the race difficulty in India 
than press criticisms and Viceregal reproofs—as the Viceroys are now 
constituted.” : 


7. “It is an irresistible torrent, not merely a flowing tide, which the 


Conservatives recognise to be running in favour of 


Progress of the Parliament- . . ; 
ary Elections in England aod the Liberals. Weall expected a Liberal victory no 


India’s disappointment. doubt, but that. it would be so remarkably sweeping, 
Indu Prakdésh (43), 17th few could have dreamt....,...... Ifthe Klections keep 
Jan., Eng. cols. up anything like the present proportion between the 


Jaim-e-Jamshed (27), 18th 


Jan., Eng, cols. different political parties, the Liberals are bound to 


f have an over-whelming majority as against the 
Unionists, the Nationalists and the Labourites combined. It thus seems probable 
that the Liberals will be installed in power foralong period. But whilst we have 
good reasons to rejoice at the collapse of the party of Imperialism and Military 
Jingoism and the triumph of a party from whom, if from any oae, India may 
hope to get some substantial gain, we cannot but grieve deeply over the 
defeat of the octogenarian champion who has been so gallantly fighting our 
cause in England. It wasa great fight he made, and the official Liberal 
candidate could defeat him only by the small majority of 429. Could they not 
find a safe seat for Mr. Dadabhai? They can, but we are afraid they won’t. 
The lesson of the defeat of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and of Mr. Mallick is 
only this that if India must have representatives in Parliament, they must 

there from India and not as representatives of British constituencies.”’ 
The Jam-e-Jamshed writes :—“* Every thought of political or personal differences 
must vanish, every discordant note of party rivalry must -be hushed in the 


presence of the keen sorrow awakene1i by the news of the reverse Mr. Dadabhai 


has met with at Lambeth on Monday last.. ven among his countrymen, 
and mostly among his own community perhaps, the conviction has been 
for long strengthening that the path Mr. Dadabhai has been treading is 
far from the right one, but no differeucc of opinion has ever permitted 
the vision of any of them to be obscured to the motives and purposes 
which, have always actuated this venerable patriot. Neither friend nor foe 
—@an forget the splendid fight he has fought, the pluck and resource he has 
shown in the presence of the immense odds he had to face. May we not now 
encourage ourselves to believe that the Congresswallas and the other Indian 
publicists will cease to trust so implicitly in the Liberals as they have done 
till now? How can the Indian politicians indeed fail. to profit by this fresh 
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‘fight to-be looked upon as the Member for India,” The Gujardis writes :-— 


3 | fail'to learn that the salvation of the country will 
by methods such as they have been adopting for so long, but by 


at t i cael - 5 7. ; f M1 - 4 e ° . . 
_ f@ppealing to the sense of justice and generosity of all Englishmen irrespective 
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¢ 8, «That the polling during the present Parliamentary elections would 


record, in no uncertain fashion, a complete revulsion 
of feeling on the part of a large proportion of the 
: electors we never doubted, but we were scarcely pre- 
| for the utter rout of the Unionists which cablegrams from England have 
tely reported....,..... We are not surprised to read that even strong Unionist 
candidates are ‘beginning to quake, knowing that vacillators will always 
follow the lead, as in previous elections.’ There is every appearance that the 
Liberal cause is now nearly on the crest of a big wave of popular favour which 
should soon land the great majority of Liberal candidates safely into Parliament. 
Another remarkable feature of the elections is the large increase in Socialist 
and Labour votes, which (as far as they are at present recorded) are three times 
as numerous as those of the same constituencies in 1900. <All these can safely 
be reckoned as a Liberal asset.......... No sadder news Reuter could have 
wired from England to India than that of the defeat of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji at the polls, for since the election campaign began all eyes and 
ears were turned to him, and the news about bis success or failure was 
awaited in this country with the keenest anxiety. Mr. Dadabhai is the only 
Indian whom his countrymen would bave liked to have seen returned to the 
House of Commons, He has the confidence of the country as no other 
Indian possesses, He is loved by her people, admired by bis opponents and 
esteemed by all for the manner ‘in which he has fought and toiled generation 
after generation for his country and her people.’ Hlsewhere the paper 
writes :—-* Since writing the above we find that Sir Muncherjee has also 
failed-to get into the House of Commons. We do not say we rejoice over his 
defeat, though we are nct sorry for it. India has not lost much by his 
discomfiture. There is absolutely no comparison between him and the ‘ Grand 
Old Man of India:’ Mr. Dadabhai is -beloved of all India ; she has absolutely 
no confidence in Sir Muncherjee. Mr. Dadabhai has worked for the country ; 
Sir Muncherji has laboured for himself. [t will be seen that the Grand 
Old Man of India has been defeated by a narrow majority of three hundred 
votes, and that, too, by a Liberal put forward and supported by the party in 
power. Sir Muncherjee has simply been swept out of existence by a majority 
of two thousand votes, ”” 


Yy, “Tous in India the most gratifying feature of the General Election 

a oe ee of 1906, so far, is the return of Sir Henry Cotton to 
i ‘Paliament, ~~ ——s—<CSsté‘<  Liament. Without intending to be invidious, and 
Indian Spectator (6), Without disparaging the services which other friends 
20th Jan; Evening Jame of India may be counted upon to render to this country 
(22), 20th yom mes cols; from their place in the House of Commons, we may 
on (68), 2st Jam, sav that Sir Henry’s Indian experience, and the dis- 
tag tinguished positions filled by him when in the Civil 
Service, will render him an influential and authoritative spokesman on behalf 
of the country with which he has been so long hereditarily connected, and to 
which he is so deeply attached. He may not be able to bring back the days 


‘Oriental Review (12), 17th 
Jan. . 


of Bradlaugh, much less of Bright and Fawcett. With so many other friends, 


he must be able to influence the House of Commons appreciably. Mr, 
O’Donnell is perhaps considered somewhat of a free lance: his name is not 
generally found associated with those of Sir Henry Cotton and other ez-Civi- 
lians who work on behalf of the Congress in England. However, his services 
are not likely to terminate with the ‘Failure of Lord Curzon.’ The most 
regrettable feature of the new House will be the entire absence of Indians in it.” 
[The Hvening Jéme writes :—“ We hail with unaffected satisfaction the advent 
of Sir Henry Cotton into the House of Commons. Next to her old friend Sir 
William Wedderburn there is no Englishman to-day who commands s0 entirely 
tlie confidence of this country, and in the absence of a direct representative of 
the’ Dependency in the Imperial Senate; Sir Henry will certainly have the 
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“So far as India is concerned, the progress of the elections has not been parti- 
cularly satisfactory........... The news of Mr. Dadabhai’s defeat has called forth 
sincere expressions of sympathy with the Grand Old Man of India in all parts 
of the country. Sir Muncherji Bhavanagri was not expected to maintain 
his seat, and whether he is in Parliament or outside he commands neither the 
confidence nor the sympathy of the Indian public. Mr. Mallik battled against 
heavy odds and has been defeated. But Sir Henry Cotton’s success ought to 
afford not a little consolation to us all. No Englishman of his position and 
experience has taken a more ardent, sympathetic and broad-minded interest in 
this country and its inhabitants, and we have no doubt our countrymen will 
be of one mind in tendering to him their heartiest congratulations”? | 


*10. ‘* For usIndians it isa matter of very little consequence whether it is 
a Conservative party that holds the reins of the 
in tee th, Government or a Liberal.......... If we refer to the 
Samdchér (66), 17th, 18th polls with keen interest, it is to see if our popular 
and 19th Jan.; Akhbdér-i- namesarethere. Jt is also natural if we were more 
Souddgar (64), 17th, 18th partial to Indian than European representatives of our 
Tetéen (68) get: ede interests in Parliament. The Indian who first paved 
é the way to ourjust ambitions was the good old Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji; the Indian who smoothed our course by a favourable impression 
on the British nation as to the merits of our countrymen, and their ability to stand 
side by side witb the British in Parliament was Sir M. Bhavanagri....... Thereisa 
remarkable difference in the methods of work employed by these two Parsi cham- 
pions of our country’s interests. While Sir Muncherjee is no'believer in the efficacy 
of harsh invectives and drastic measures as a means to political ends, Mr. Dada- 
bhai holds a contrary view. We regret that Mr. Dadabhai has committed 
himself to expressions and views calculated to estrange the support of some 
of the ablest men of his party. Both of them are, however, useful in their 
respective ways, and we sincerely deplore their defeat.” [Several Native papers 
of the week express deep regret at the failure of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to 
secure a seat in Parliament, They are jubilant over the success of Sir Henry 
Cotton whose Parliamentary career, they hope, wili result in great benefit to 
India. | 


11. A superficial observer may be led to think that our rulers sincerely and 
gratefully acknowledge the fact of our being loyal to 
Are Englishmen sincere in British rule. But when he dives below the surface, 
their acknowledgments of the 4 ig sure to come to the conclusion that this acknow- 
loyalty of natives to British 1 ; i 
rule ? edgment is not sincere, but prompted by selfish 
Kesari (188), 16th Jan. motives. If our rulers had been really grateful to the 
=! Indian nation for their loyalty, there would have been 
no Arms Act in India, brave native sepoys would easily have been promoted to 
posts higher than that of Subedar-Major in the army, and our Native Chiefs would 
not have been reduced to the position of a lion deprived of his claws and teeth! 
The paper here proceeds to comment adversely upon the arrangements made 
for the presentation of native gentlemen at the Jevée held by His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales at Calcutta and also the arrangements made by the 
Calcutta Police to preserve order in the streets of that city un the night of the 
illuminations. ‘The paper says that at the first function natives of position 
were densely packed in a small hall and that many of them were pressed and 
squeezed in the rush and some even fell prostrate on the ground. On the 
night of the illuminations the paper remarks, Kuropeans were freely allowed to 
use particular streets, while natives were denied the privilege and were put to 
serious inconvenience in consequence. 


12. “It is, indeed, a sad pity that John Bull does not try to understand 
Alleged selfish: character the Indian problem.......... ‘The first awakenings of 
of the British policy in DpoOlitical life amongst us have been greeted at once 
governing India. — with timid distrust and violent hostility. ‘The Indian 

Sardesds Vijaya (45), 17th problem simply is—whether this magnificent depen- 
Jan., Eng. cols. dency shall be administered for the good of the people 
of India and-in such a way as to conduce to the safety, honour - and welfare of 
England, or whether it shall be left to the tender mercies of a monopolist 
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gues. and. selfish class interests.......... John 

n of the Indian people and habitually leaves 

great trust in the hands of official agente, who have 
Ga 


«management of this 
again been proved untrustworthy, who are practically irresponsible 
and whose interests ure in most respects diametrically opposed to those of 
he. people of India. Even im England the tax-payers, with all their Parlia- 
mentary power, fail to control the extrayagancies of the great spending 
department, What can we expect in India, where the power is not with the 
| but. with the tax-eaters? Naturally the fixed policy of the Indian 
to the profit and glorification of the Civil and 
Military services—a policy of lavish expenditure in salaries, of excessive taxation 
and unprovoked wars of aggression. ‘This was so 100 years ago, when Edmund 
Barke dragged some of the chief offenders before the judgment-seat of Parlia- 
ment. And it is so now.” 


13. If India is to be regenerated, there should be no traitors among our 
ranks, We should all be united and make up our 
___ Kat (129), 19th Jan, minds to depend as little as possible upon the English. 
There may be many Englishmen, who desire to promote the welfare of India, 
but there are a few among them who endeavourto ruin us. Mr. Thackeray, 
a whilom member of the Board of Revenue in Madras, has in one of his writings 
given us an insight into the schemings of Englishmen to ruin and degrade us. 
He says “‘ we don’t want generals, statesmen and legislators ; we want industrious 
husbandmen!’’ This is the secret desire of Englishmen. Still they out- 
wardly promise to give us political rights when we show the requisite capacity 
for enjoying them. While outwardly giving such promises, they secretly 
ursue a policy whereby we shall never be able to rear our heads, 
lishmen want us to be mere husbandmen toiling in the fields. They do not 
accordingly allow large landed properties to accumulate in the hands of a few 
rsons, but have divided the land of the country into innumerable small 
holdings. They do not admit the better class of natives into the army. ‘The 
education that is imparted to usis of a useless character. This shows how 
deceitful Englishmen are. We cannot know the secret workings of their hearts 
in every case, but if that were possible, we shall find that their aim is generally 
to keep us in servitude for ever. 
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14. The simple-minded _— of India axe labouring under the delusion 
oe Pe that the English conquered this country with a view 
Bokamat (138), 16th Jan. ¢, Jift it from its Eathied condition sd to make it 
prosperous, Even some of our wise men entertain a hope that our country will be 
restored to us as soon as our rulers find us capable of governing it. But the recent 
publication of a book entitled “ Empire and Century” should dispel all such 
hopes, Recently the Times of India briefly noticed this publication and inei- 
dentally vented its spleen upon the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. Sir Francis 
Younghusband, who contributes an essay to the publication, expresses his 
disagreement with Sir John Malcolm, who thought that the Indians should be 
educated and gradually entrusted with the government of their own country. 
Sir Francis thinks that the occurrence of certain recent events in Asia renders 
it necessary that the English should spare no pains to establish their Indian 
Empire on a more solid basis. In connection with this remark the Times of 
India boastfully asserts the English did not conquer India just as the Romans 
conquered Gaul or Briton, and that like them they did not extirpate old 
historic families in the country, but that, on the contrary, they have taken 
special care to preserve them from extinction. Although the British have not 
extirpated such families like the Romans, they have gradually reduced them 
toastate of ruin. The British pursue such a very cautions policy in governing 
India that we do not realise the loss that we suffer under their rule. 


15. Inthe course of an article headed “Our kingdom is indeed in our 
hands,’”’ the Parikshak writes:—We say that we 

___ The national advancement have lost our kingdom, that foreigners have usurped 
¢ ad ae rests with ion of it and made us slaves. We-have accord- 
Parikshak (150), 18th Jan. Mgly been holding the Congress for twenty years 
seemed _ With a view to acquire political rights from our rulers. 
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There are some among us who think that Home Rule alone.ocan effect our 
political emancipation, while others exhort us to pin our faith tothe boycott 
movement. It is strange that none of these realises that our kingdom lies in 
our hands. We want indigenous rule in order that we may have money and 
ag to advance the prosperity of our country. We may be said‘to possess 

oth, We have the power to tax ourselves and raise any amount of money. 
We are also free to follow the path of social, industrial and religious reform. 
The British have not deprived us of our liberty in these matters. Why 
should we then say that our kingdom is taken possession of by others? We 
have it in our own hands. Besides, rights conferred on us as a matter of favour 
will not be of much avail to us. It is not proper also to rely on the pledges and 
assurances of our rulers, as these exist merely on paper. The fate of Umivhand 
should warn us not to put faithin paper pledges, Our cuunty is now steeped 
in ignorance, and the boon of primary education should be made to reach the 
masses throughout the country. It is our duty to raise funds for this purpose 
by taxing ourselves. We should similarly raise funds for reviving our national 
industries. Our freedom in these matters is not taken away from us by the 
British. It is a deiusion to say that a handful of Englislmen have deprived 
thirty crores of human beings of their kingdom, Our kingdom is in our hands, 
if we set to work to regain our prosperity in the right way. It is the duty of 
our leaders to point out the way of national advancement to their less educated 
countrymen. 


16. If India’s present dependent condition is contrasted with her 


Icxhortation to the people 
of India to adore the national 
goddess with a view to regain 
their lost independence and 
glory. 

Shubha Suchak (163), 12th 
Jan. 


state in the past, we shall find that the sun of 
independence has now set on her, and that the dark 
shadow of dependence has spread over the whole 
land. It will also be seen that people who 
were once known for their intelligence, wealth and 
industry have now been reduced to the condition 
of sheep. ‘The haughty nation, which is now 


trampling us under its heels, is the cause of our degeneration, but it 
should not be led away by the idea that ifs present position will last 
for ever, nor should we, trodden as we are, despair about our future prospects. 
Only we should begin to adore the national goddess with single-minded 
devotion. Just as we worship God to attain spiritual emancipation, we should 
worship our national goddess in order that we may be freed from the thousand 
and one evils of a state of dependence. As soon as we repeat the incantation 
‘Bande mataram’ and worship the national goddess, we shall attain the goal of 
ourambition. The goddess will be merciful towards her votaries, the country’s 
trade and industries will flourish, and prosperity will prevail everywhere in 
the land. Many selfish persons will try to throw all sorts of obstacles in the 
way of the votarics of the national goddess, but the latter must not on that 
account ,cease to worship her. When India produces sons of firm resolution 
and patriotism, the sun of liberty which is now gone below the horizon will 
rise in all its splendour once more and dispel the miseries of our >ppressed 


countrymen. 


If, therefore, the present degraded and dependent condition of 


India distresses the minds of ber people, they should all take in their. hands the 
cymbals of patriotism and rouse the sleeping national goddess with the holy 
cries of ‘ Bande mataram ’. 


17. When the greed of despots transcends all bounds and they begin to 


Reflections suggested by 
the present distarbed condi- 
tion of Russia and the efforts 
of the Russians to over- 
throw the tyranny of the 
Tsar. 

Shubha Suchak 
12th and 19th Jan. 


(163), 


tyrannise over their subjects at their sweet will, the 
people endeavour to curb their tyranny. For an 
illustration of this proposition we may point to the 


present terrible crisis in Russia. It is the inordinate 


greed of the Tsar that is responsible for the present 
disturbances in Russia, Even the troops of the 
Tsar, excepting the Cossack regiments, have refused 
to fire upon their fellow-coyntrymen, who are striving 


for the emancipation of their mother-land. They are flocking to the standard of 
the popular party. Skirmishes are daily taking place between the Russian 


Military and the revolutionaries, and scenes of bloodshed are bein 


enacted in 


various places, When the people are once discontented with their ruler, they will 
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er tolerate bis ression and he cannot hold his own against them, no matter 
yw large his army may be. The psople may be internally disunited, but they 
ma fe commo: i cause and overthrow the tyrannical sway of their ruler. The 
yeople are sic wat rst to realise the magnitude of their ruler’s oppression, but 


n F do 80, they are sure to get rid of it. This is what the Russians 
are doing now. Itistheduty of every one to assert his God-given rights, 
nd there is nothing wrong in striving strenuously to attain this end. [In 
* dts issue of the 12th instant, the paper writes:—The crisis that has over- 
»  —° takenthe Tsar is sure to overtake other autocratic rulers also sooner or later. 
Those of them who wish to avert it should endeavour to conciliate their sub- 
jects by granting them political rights. It is to preach this lesson to autocrats 
that the Russians have been inspired by Providence to rise in revolt against 

the authority of the Tsar and to check his greed for power. |] 
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18, A contributor writes as follows to the Sdnj Vartaman:—The sun, 
ag everybody knows, rises in the East and then slow] 
ioe Approaching dawn of sinks in the West. The principle underlying this 
= | a Pen eth og ; , h natural phenomenon also pervades all mundane 
a gO") ween en ee attains. Prof. Seeley, in his “ Expansion of England ” 
has demonstrated how Rome was once in the zenith 
of prosperity, but gradually declined and ultimately sank into obscurity. The 
same principle governed the rise and fall of China, India and Egypt in the past. 
At the present juncture India is enveloped by dark night, but we should not lose 
heart at this, for the sun of Asia’s rise has just dawned and its first rays, which 
have fallen on Japan, will, in course of time, penetrate our country too. China 
is making a strenuous effort to bring about her rise, and twilight is to be seen 
in Eastern Bengal where the Congress and swadeshi movements have given 
birth -to unity and patriotism among the people. The rise of the sun of national 
prosperity, unlike that of the sun in the heavens, may take years to come about. 
Faith in God, humanity, patriotism, loyalty to the rulers, and a burning 
ambition for national elevation are indispensable conditions for the occurrence 
of this phenomenon, If we cultivate these virtues, the Hast, according to 
Prof. Seeley, will soon be brightened by the sun of prosperity. 
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19. “Ifthe document from the pen ci Lord Curzon relating to the spirit 
ie i ae of excessive departmentalism among Civil Servants 
ij Indise Administration and i2 the Secretariat which is going the round of 
he the alleged neglect of public the Press be genuine, it must be admitted to convey 
taal Oe opinion in deciding important some very notable pee lessons. In this document 
Pate matters. which purports to be a note on a memorial from 
a Mahrdtta (10), l4thJan. = ong Madan Mohan Misra of Sumbalpore District 
| regarding the substitution of Hindi for Uriya as the Court language of the 
district, Lord Curzon bitterly complains that he was kept in ignorance of the 
important subject by his Secretaries for more than a year, and that inthe 
meanwhile the Secretaries and Under-Secretaries had been carrying about 
and. re-arranging provinces on paper, colouring and re-colouring the map 
of India according to geographical, historical, political or linguistic consider- 
ations in the manner that appealed most to their fancy. The Departments 
were also discussing the subject among themselves while the Viceroy knew 
aa nothing of it. Even the Finance Minister had noted on the case and. it 
ci aa was only a cut and dried scheme that was put before the Viceroy in the end, 
Bee as though- his signature were asort of obligatory but perfunctory postcript 
to the entire discussion. Now, these observations of Lord Curzon show very 
well how keen is his personal sense of duty as well as his jealousy of his 
Secretaries in their attempt to grab power to themselves. So far every- 
thing is to the .credit of the late Viceroy. But Lord Curzon would perhaps 
have been able to forget his own vexation if he had just givena thought 
tothe state of mind of the people of Bengal whose vital interests were 

concerned in the re-colouring of the map of British India in the Secretariat 
rooms, Though the scheme of territorial redistribution was, as we are told, 
being cooked up without the Viceroy knowing anything of it, yet sooner 
or later his consent would have been taken before it was pet in operation, 
But what should the Bengalee nation say of the departmentalism which depriv- 
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ed them of all opportunity of expressing: an opinion on the larger scheme of 
partition and of the high priest of that cult who carried out the partition 

against the protests of a united nation ? ”’ 6 A 
*20. “Mr. K, E. Ghamat, Barrister, sends us a copy of his brochure 
_ entitled “The Present State of India.’ We are 
Relations between Indians afraid the title~is misleading. Judging from the 
ania contents the more correct and truly explanatory title 
ieer-t-Hind (28), 21st P . 
Jau., Eng. cols, would be ‘the present relations between Indians and 
Anglo-Indians’........... The Anglo-Indian of the 
day is a bundle of racial prejudice, racial pride, intense selfishness, and 
bad manners. It is simply hopeless to correct him by means of appeals. 
Pride of dominion is at the bottom of all the failings of the Anglo-Indian, 
whether he belongs to the beneficed or uubeneficed class. The Indian has been 
deliberately handicapped by a variety of devices in order that he may never 
rear his head and claim equality with him,........ . If Indians were only more 
self-respecting and independent than they are, a change might soon be seen in 
the spirit of the dream of these so-called lords of Indian human kind. But at 
present it is neither here nor there. Meanwhile the Anglo-Indian must tread 
India—his happy hunting ground—like a god on earth. But if must be 
remembered that there endures nothing in this world so eternally as right- 

eousness, while pride digs its own grave.” 


21, “The gentlemen of the British India Association indeed counted 
without their host when they intimated to the Viceroy 
Lord Minto’s reply to the that, while they would have the temerity to condemn 
address of the British Indian jin hig presence the partition scheme and to criticise 
Association. ’ : ; 
Jam-e-Jamshed (27), 16th the action of the Government in regard to it, they 
Jan., Eng. cols. would expect him to listen to their diatribes in silence 
and say nothing in return! No Viceroy can fail to 
resent such an almost impudent suggestion, and Lord Minto certainly assumed 
an attitude befitting his race and position when he said that having consented 
to listen to their views he could not agree to receive them without comment. 
It must be held to be a distinet service to the country that Lord Minto has not 
equivocated in the matter but told the Irreconcilables that the earlier they 
ceased to cherish the hope of a reversal of the partition decree the better. It 
was certainly a most honest and dignified thing to do, and the firm but extreme- 
ly courteous way in which he has disillusioned them ought to go far towards 
creating in the public mind a most favourable impression as to his firmness 
and courage.”’ 


22. “The Indian Association of Calcutta endeavoured to be very tactful in 
their address of welcome to Lord Minto, but the 
experienced Viceroy was too canny to succumb to 
, the tactics....... ... Lhe Secretary of the Association 
was considerate enough to allow His iixcellency time to think over the matter 
and not to commit himself to any precipitate expression of opinion. All this was 
very kind, very suggestive and very tactful. However, Lord Minto was too old 
to be patted on the back. He must have thought that if by his silence at this 
stage he encouraged the notion that he would exert himselfin the direction 
recommended by the Association, he might afterwards be placed in a false 
position. That as Viceroy his duty is to carry out the policy already approved 
of by the Secretary of State admits of no doubt. ‘Lhe significance of His 
Excellency’s reply consists in his futher avowal that, so far as- he has been 
able to acquaint himself with the history of that policy, he has not come 
to the conclusion that the views expressed by the Association are universally 
shared by the people of Bengal. He admitted that the partition might, in a 
sense, press somewhat hardly on local interests, but he thought it would, ere 
long, add very largely to general prosperity and industrial deveiopment. 
This reply sets at rest the various conjectures which had been made as to the 
new Viceroy’s policy.” | 
#23. ‘It is impossible to congratulate the organisers of the deputation on 
their wisdom in provoking a reply from the Viceroy. 
The sum and substance of the reply is 
that the step is now irrevocable, and that the. 


Indian Spectator (6), 20th 
Jan. 


Ra'st Goftar (33), 21st Jan., 


CON 1931—5 


by the Secreta 
ern Bengal to whi 
ovate Sir B. Fuller’s 
of supp the saitation, and  ‘datly aa the deputation that 
courts were ‘open. to those who really had any grievances and wished to 
ain Tedress. ‘hese remarks of the Viceroy have removed all vestige of the 
freely entertained in some quarters, that the change in the Ministry: 

sie ap 


intment of a new Viceroy would bring about a reversal of the 
die is irrevocably cast, and there is no other alternative for the 

ee galia but to accommodate themselves to the situation as it stands.” 
24, “To us Lord Minto’s reply has not come as a surprise at all......... 
4 | *P must ask you to remember,’ said His Excellency, 
ae gh =i hla *that TI am here as an administrator whose duty it is to 
es Opinion (46), 17th Jan. earry out a policy already approved of by the Secretary 
of State and I should be misleading you if I in any 
way appeared to encourage a hope of its reversal.’ A very poor conception 
of a Vicerey’s duty indeed which reduces him merely and solely to the 
eomparatively humble véle of an obedient and passive instrument carrying 
out the orders and imstructions of the Secretary of State. Nodoubt the 
Secretary of State is under the constitution the official superior of the Viceroy, 
but surely the latter has a right to see and think for himself and reverse 
the judgment of his predecessor and ask the Secretary of State, too, to do 
so inthe light of succeeding events and fresh developments. Independent 
Viceroys have in the past quarrelled and resigne? on such a ground. Evi- 


Ai dently, however, Lord Minto isnot one of suon Viceroys, and he is frank 
a. enough to tell us that he is not......... . To have ever hoped that Lord 


( 


oo Minto would of his own accord. reverse any act of the Balfour-Brodrick 
ij =? eombination was, we consider, a huge error from tie very beginning. We, 


for one, never countenanced it. If relief is to come, if some redistribu-. 
tion of terrifories.so as to keep the Bergali people under one administration 
is ever to be effected, it will come from Mr. Morley and the Liberals and that, 


= , teo, after the result of the Elections installs them firmly in power......... If 
: they decide to reverse or revise the Bengal Partition, Lord Minto wouid, 
of course, as ‘an administrator: carry out the new policy......... Lord 


Minto, however, went further in the expression of his opinion and asserted 
that the repressive measures adopted by Sir B. Fuller were justified. 
It is the deadliest stab that the sweet-tongued Lord Minto gave to our friends 
in Bengal. And he further challenges them to go to courts of law. We hope 
our friends will not fail to accept the challenge. If all that the Bengal papers 
have been telling us be true, they should not find it difficult to have ‘it at least 
morally proved in courts of law, firstly that there was no reason to apprehend 
a. disturbance of the peace, making Shaistekhanism necessary, and secondly that 
in enforcing Shaistekhanism Government transgressed the bounds of law.” 
ft. : {The Native Opinion writes :—Lord Minto expressed his approval of the doings 
ee) of the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and asserted that they were found 
a necessary. But His Excellency did not give any grounds for the assertion. 
a . The people of Bengal should, therefore, persevere in the agitation they have set 
on foct. They should continue to hold meetings and shout ‘Bande Mataram.’ 
The singing of ‘Bande Mataram’ is not prohibited by any statute, while the 
measures taken by Sir B. Fuller to prevent its being sung are without any 
warrant, and the Viceroy’s reply is most insulting to the people. If His 
Excellency will only carry out the behests of the Secretary of State and follow 
the advice of his subordinates, there is no chance of the wounds inflicted during 

Lord Curzon’s regime being healed in the present Viceroyalty. | 


- 


25. Many peopie are of opinion that the direction of the activities of the 
Kall (129), 19th Jan Congress is mistaken. ‘The Amrit Bazar Patrika 
: has published an “ Open letter” on the subject, and it 

has beon reproduce | in the columns of India, the Congress organ in England, 
thout a note of dissent, ‘Thisshows that even in Congress circles, the views 
ressed in the “ Open letter” are received with approval. ‘he writer of the 
peti letter” suys: Political rights can never be obtained by begging, and 
fab meRiote so long pursued by the Congress are not helpful to the formation 


19 


of a nation. The so-called rights of local self-government, nomination of 
natives to the Legislative Councils, &c., are no rights at all, for they depend 
upon the capriees of Viceroys and what one Viceroy has given another may take 
away. What we is want is true self-government based upon public opinion: 
The people have now begun to-understand the extent of their power. They are 
disgustel with their present humiliating and poverty-stricken condition, and 
the amelioration of this deplorable condition will never be brought about by 
pledges and acts of grace on the part of the rulers. The swadeshi and boycott 
movements have their origin in the reactionary policy of our rulers.”’ The 
deliberations of this year’s Congress were, as any one can see, influenced by these 
views. But it is a mistake to think that the swadeshi movement is due solely 
to the partition of Bengal. If that had been the case, Lord Minto had a good 
opportunity of suppressing the agitation by offering to reverse the partition. After 
the unfavourable reply of the Viceroy to tae deputation of Bengal leaders; 
Anglo-Indian writers have begun to tell us that the partition has com# 
to stay. We beg to tell them in return that the swadeshi movement, 
too, has come to stay, and that India is sure to be benefited by it. We 
are sorry, however, to find that Lord Minto is unwilling to rectify the 
mistake of his predecessor. Hitherto, the volicy of British administrators 
alternated between coercign and indulgence. We were kicked by one adminis- 
trator and fondled by another. Lord Ripon gave us some rights, but Lord 
Curzon took themaway. In consequence of: this tortuous character of British 
policy some people believed that Lord Minto would dress up the wounds 
inflicted by Lord Curzon, but he has disappointed these hopes. 


‘ 26, ‘*iiis Excellency Lord Minto has more than once declared his faith in 
iid Nl giving India ‘security and rest ’ and making these the 
eo a ae Bengal basis of his rule in the next five years. To these he 
National Chamber of Com- has also added the development of her resources and 
merce. her commerce. ‘Technical education is the one para- 
Gujardt Mitra (24), 14th mount need of India at the present moment. Reply- 
eo ing to an address of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce His [Excellency Lord Minto showed that he was anxious to further as 
best as he could the commercial welfare of the country upon which the pros- 
perity, as he said, of all countries so largely depends. ‘ It lies with you,’ said 
His Excellency, ‘to do much to assist the amelioration of many national wants 
whilst it rests with you toa great extent to further that spread of technical 
educaticn which is every day becoming more necessary, whilst the control and 
direction of the swadesht movement on sound lines may well afford your society 
ample opportunity for. consideration.” We pause to think and know how the 
advice conveyed in such discreet and tactful terms by the head of the Indian 
Government will be cherished by our fellow-countrymen in Bengal whose 
war-cry of swadeshi and boycott has thrown the province into a state of 
distraction and excitement.” : 


27, “It appears to us that the new regulations in connection with the 
Resolation of the Govern. _m™perial Customs service will make but little practical 
ment of India on the Im- Aifference in the administration for the next ten or 


perial Customs@ervice. fifteen years at least. The Government Resolution 
Sind Gazette (17), 16th says that four of the Collectorships will be imme- 
Jan, diately filled by Civilians. The present Assistant 


Collectors, who are not Indian Civilians, will not be debarred absolutely from 
promotion, but their promotion will only be sanctioned in very special cases. 
This presumably means that the posts not occupied by Civilians and the vacancies 
which occur in consequence of leave, &c., will be filled by the unsatisfactory 


process of putting in Civilians from other departments, for the new men from 


England will not be ready to take up the duties of Collector for at least ten 
years. The Resolution appears to be hardly. fair to Assistant Collectors on 
whom the brunt of the work of administration very largely falls. In the 
Bombay Custom House, for instance, there were no fewer than ten changes 
of Collectors in three years, Who guided the CoHectors,- and who practically 
administered the Customs House under these frequent changes if not the’ Assistant 
Collectors? Credit should be given where credit is due! A somewhat less 
grudging recognition of the serviees of a hard-working body of public servants 
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eee ion * Se Sta of India of the various measures adpoted for the 


experience acquired in the SUppression of plague in the country since their 
be pe administration of the samipenble pronouncement on the report of the 
= past five years. Plague Commission ought to prove helpful as 
| ER pmrde goer \oitea:t. much to the officials as to the public at large. It is 
ae Soudégar (64), 20th Jan. more than five years now since the day the Govern- 
| ment of India had the courage to admit the futility of 
the heroic measures adopted by the various Governments for the suppression 
of the disease and the folly of making war on such an enemy without the 
co-operation of the people. The public should, therefore, welcome the 
opportunity given them to review the results obtained under a_ wiser 
and more rational ‘system, and to consider how far the various measures 
that have been put into force have stood the test of time and which of 
them have proved more useful and effective than others................ 
Government point out that ‘the most conspicuous change in the opinion of 
experts in India regarding plague since the issue of the resolution of 1900 is 
the greatly increased importance now ascribed to the part played by rats in 
spreading and keeping alive the disease’, The rodents are exceedingly suscep- 
Bah tible to plague and communicate the infection not only to men but to houses 

ih which have undergone thorough disinfection,and Bombayites, who read the~ 
Observations of the Government on the subject, wiil surely not fail to be 
grateful that they have a Health Officer who has begun to deal with 
this most terrible cause in the right spirit and in a truly scientific 
meéthod........... It is to be wished that the Government of India had been more 
emphatic in its support of inoculation than they have chosen to do. ‘It ig 
of value, not merely for the protection which it affords against plague, but also 
by reason of its effect in mitigating the violence of an attack.’ This is the 
expression of a pious opinion which many of the supporters of Dr. Haffkine’s 
i prophylactic would have rejoiced to see emphasised by a more direct appeal to 
i the public.”’ [The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar also makes approving comments on the 
i: resolution of-the Government of India on the subject of plague, and trusts that 
it the lenient policy enunciated in the resolution will lead the people to co-operate 
with the efforts of the authorities in eradicating the dire disease. | 
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29. The Resolution of the Government of India on the establishment of 


an ice 3 . 
wihies Montd 00, Imperial Customs Service is one more instance of 


. e0th Jen the retrograde policy that was pursued by ~Lord 
aa : Curzon in carrying on the country’s administration. 
‘ The resolution professes to aim at removing the existing complaints against 
the working of the Customs Department, but we are afraid that the means 
roposed for the purpose are not conducive to the end in view, If the Customs 


ai epartment is to be worked to the satisfaction .of the public.and witha 
i. minimum of annoyance and hardship to business men and owners of mills 
, and factories, if uniformity is to be secured in the decisions of Customs 
officials which- under the present system are oftentimes erratic and in- 
consistent, then it is necessary that the Department should be controlled 
by officers who possessan expert knowledge of the products and require- 
ments of the various arts and industries concerning Indian trade. We 
are afraid that the resolution fails to supply this obvious deséderatum of 
the Customs Department, and we shall not be surprised if the outcry against 
the Department continues in spite of the organisation of the new Customs 
service. Besides, the resolution tramples upon the rights of natives to serve 
in the higher grades of the Customs Department. Hitherto natives were con- 
sidered to be eligible for employment as Assistant Collectors, but all the appoint- 
nents in the new service are reserved for Europeans and mostly for the heavens. 
borns. Thus even in the last days of his ‘regime Lord Ourzon has not failed. 
to ride rough-shod over the pledges of equality contained in’ the Qieen’s 
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Proclamation. He has given in the resolution a fresh proof of his hostility 
to educated Indians by debarring them from employment in positions of honour 
and responsibility in the Customs service. | 


30. Relying upon the proverbial sense of justice of the English, the people 
of India strove hard to invite their attention to their 
Swadesht and boycott * most lamentable condition. But finding by experience 
movements. , as oy‘ 
Modavritta (142), 15th Jan, that all mild remedies to arouse the British sense of 
justice were of no avail, the Indians at last resorted to 
the most effective weapon of boycott and are reasonably sanguine of ultimate 
success. One prominent feature of the present policy of the British in Indig 
is a keen regard for the interests of their fellow-countrymen. ll prize- 
posts are reserved for Europeans, and the commercial policy of Government 
is also regulated by British requirements. The people of India were under the 
impression that as they advanced in Western education this gross partiality 
shown by their rulers to their own countrymen would gradually cease. But 
they are bitterly disappointed in this respect. The partiality became more 
manifest than ever in the regime of Lord Curzon. The people of India were 
aroused to their own self-interest when they saw that their rulers tried to advance 
the interests of their own countrymen in every possible manner, The result of 
their awakening has been the present swadeshi movement and the boycott of 
foreign goods. These movements will lead to the development of the material 
resources of India and by dealing a hard blow to the trade of Manchester and 
Lancashire will compel our rulers to grant us political concessions. We gather 
from the reports that reach us from England that self-interest will ultimately 
prevail, and Government will have to effect drastic changes in the present admi- 
nistrative system. We learn from an Irish newspaper that the people of 
Lancashire are thinking of approaching Government with a request to improve 
the system of Indian Administration. 


31. Sir Roper Lethbridge exhorts the Indians to extend the scope of the 
swadeshti movement and to carry it on in unison 

Comments on Sir Roper with the other constituents of the British Empire. 
ee bf a a Nothing would be dearer to our hearts than to follow 
ss gE "this advice, but so long as England, the head of that 
Modavritta (142), 15th Jan. Empire, does not cease to be selfish in her dealings with 
this country, Indians cannot act upon the above 

advice. There is no doubt that Sir Roper’s advice is very sound, but there is 
only one defect in it, namely, that it is not based on a careful consideration of 
the existing circumstances. It seems that he takes Indians to be either 
brutes or saints, for despite their sufferings in South Africa, the needless waste of 
their money on foreign wars, their exclusion from posts of trust and responsibility 
and the utter disregard of their opinion on public questions, he exhorts them 
to cast in their lot with the Empire. Let us assure him that Indians are 
neither brutes nor saints, If the policy of the British Government had 
tended to promote their interests, the sewadeshi movement advocated by 
Sir Roper Lethbridge would by this time have assumed practical shape, and 
Indians would not have been compelled in utter despair to boycott British 


goods. 


32. The swadeshi agitators at Nasik have circulated four thousand copies 
: of a circular in which they warn people against the 
sg Dineriene te pindus to use of foreign sugar on the ground that cows’ blood is 
foreign sugar. mixed up with it when it is purified. Gur country- 
~ Arydvarta (109), 18thJan. men have thus been unconsciously committing the 
: horrible sin of defiling their méuths with the blood of 
the sacred cow! Let them at least take warning for the future. Any one, who 
uses foreign sugar, ig made to lose his caste in the Punjab. Newspapers like the 
Kesari and the Kdl have been explaining to us that foreign sugar contains cows’ 
blood. A Hindu who, after knowing this fact, eats or sells foreign sugar, may 
be said to be guilty of drinking the blood of the sacred cow and will go to hell ! 
Did not our ancestors live though they had no foreign sugar to consumo? 
Though we have lost our political independence, let us at least preserve our 
religion | me, | 
con 1931—6 
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| 0 ‘writes to the Mahrdtta :—* Since the swadesht move- 
ee eee -yaent: was set on foot in Bengal it has spread to all 


ee. cg Pepekmo _ a of the country to a more or less extent, and 
ee se ee ee — ~e all.the Native Papers have been filling their columns 
Be eo ~ With words of encouragement and lending every 


ssible support to swadeshism in the name of our 
FS ts ear mother-land and her people. But strange to 
‘say: advertisements of foreign goods have still been making their unwholesome 
a earance in them. This is rendering indirect help to what is avowedly 
not swadeshit. To give publicity to articles of foreign manufacture (watches 
may be cited as a case in point), their prices and other particulars in papers read 
by the general public is to indirectly facilitate their sale and this is certainly 
beyond the scope of. swadeshism and boycott. This would be patent to all 
~oncerned in the movenient, Undoubtedly this involves a question of self- 
sacrifice on the part of the proprietors of native papers. But self-sacrifice being 
the soul of the whole scheme, the goal will not be reached unless patriotism 
predominates over purse.” 


34. Up till now the 22nd of January had been fixed by Government as 
ed ee the latest date for.the payment of the first instalment 
for the collection of land Of *and assessment by the rayats. This year the 
revenue in Gujarat. agriculturists were in hopes of getting suspension of 
Hitechchhu (75), 18thJan.; revenue on account of the failure of the rains, but not 
Bombay Samdachér (66), 15th only has this hope remained unfulfilled, but Govern- 
Jan. ment have fixed the 15th January for the payment of 
the first instalment, which means that the rayats will be called upon to pay a 
week earlier than they did in past years. This will entail great hardship upon 
them, especially as the present agricultural outlook is far from cheering. As 
regards remissions and suspensions, we understand that Circle Inspectors have 
: _ left everything in the hands of the Tulatis. It is also alleged that some 
| . rayats were victimised, because they failed to grease the palms of these 
underlings. We cannot credit this allegation in the absence of positive 
evidence, but this much is certain that the manner in which suspen- 
sions and remissions have bcen granted has given rise, to widespread dis- 
satisfaction. The outturn of crops in some alienated lands has been wit, 
yet the Talatis demand the salamis from the ownersthereof. This is nothing 
short of oppression. If rayats whose holdings have yielded nothing or next 
to nothing are allowed suspension or remission of their dues, we fail to see 
why the authorities should insist upon exacting salamis from owners of 
alienated lands who are in a similar predicament, Notices for payment are 
now being served upon agriculturists who are not able to pay their dues 
owing to poverty. If Lord lLamington’s Government were to order the 
Collectors to inquire why these rayats havo withheld their dues, the rayats 
would be saved the worry and expense of going to a court of law. [The 
‘ Hansot correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—Hitherto the date 
| fixed for the payment of the first instalment of land revenue ivas Ist March. 
This year it has been changed to 1st February, and precautionary notices ef 
demand have already been issued in most of the villages. Owing to the failure 
of the last rains the rice crop has almost wholly failed, but the occupancy 
holders have not been informed whether they are to get an abatement of 
the water-rate. | 


35. Referring to the murder of an Aval Karkun at Hansot (Broach), the 
et Shri Saydji Vijaya writes:—While expressing our 
” Ate hacden offers of intense abhorrence of the dastardly deed committed 
the female relations of de- by the culprits, we cannot help saying a few 
‘ _ faulting agriculturists, words regarding the stringency of the land revenue 

| sane Saydjt Vyaya (35) policy of Government which has led to this tragic 
nn eee - oseurrence. ‘The present system of collecting 
land revenue has grown so harsh and oppressive- that it would be a 
euphemism to call it cruel persecution or butchery. Not only has the 
efaulting agriculturist to submit to a wholesale attachment of his property but 
he is made to stand in the heat of the sun or to: hold his toes and in 
this posture is beaten by dheds. To add to the discomforts of this chatise- 


em 


~ Maheaita (10), 14th Jan. 


ra 


* 
‘ 


ment he is made sometimes to support a heavy mill-stone on his body 
We can even go so far as to say, if what we have heard be true, that at 
some places the wife, mother, sister or daughter of the defaulting rayat is 
in the presence of her male relations stripped all but naked, being allowed to 
wear only a small piece of cloth below her waist, and this oppression is carried so 
far that even en educated or habitully cool-headed man would be impelled to kill 
the oppressor on the spot, Can a husband, father, son or brother brook such a 
disgraceful sight? ‘The utmost penalty prescribed by the law for failure to 
return a debt due toa private creditor is simple imprisonment. Is it, then, 
equitable that Government should have recourse to such oppression for the 
collection of land revenue which should not really be recovered in a famine 
year? Is not such oppression likely to drive to desparation the illiterate 
rayats, who being ignorant know no other means of obtaining redress ? 


36, ‘The Broach correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The 

i ii Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh’s letter to the Times 

Alleged favourable elect of India anent the gloomy agricultural outlook in 
of the Horourable Mr. B Distri 5 ; 

Parekh’s letter in the Times Broach District has produced the desired effect. 

of India regarding the agri- Until lately the crops in Broach were considered to be 


cultural outlook in Broach vyery good. But after the appearance of Mr. Parekh’s 


Be ere » Saméchér (06) letter, the Collector, it is said, has ordered that state- 
ei Jan. ’ ments should be prepared regarding the crop outturn 


in the various villages, and that the water-rate should 
be suspended. ‘The current year cannot, on the whole, be said to be a_pros- 
perous one, but as cotton will! fetch high prices, the prospects of the agriculturists 
are not quite cheerless. 


37. Insome parts of Khandesh a circular seems to have been issued that 

no landholder should be allowed to remove the crops 

Complaints against certain from his fields before paying the land revenue. 
persone _ aia dae We fail to see what led to the issue of the 
m Khdedesh Vaibhav (185), Circular. Nothought seems to have been taken of 
12th Jan. the serious hardship which it is calculated to inflict 
upon the poor agriculturists, Under the rules 10th 

January and 10th February are the dates fixed for the payment of the revenue 
instalment. It would really be harsh to adopt stringent measures for its collection 
before the aforesaid dates. It is a pity that Government officials should regard 
both the rich and the poor with the same amount of distrust. Besides, the issue 
of the circular will produce mischievous results. It is universally known 
that those who depend for their living solely upon agriculture seldom possess any 
cash, Government are also well aware of the fact that agriculturists have first 
to dispose of the produce of their fields before they are able to meet the revenue 
demand. If, in accordance with the above circular, they are not allowed 
to remove the crops without paying the land revenue, they would either have 
to allow their holdings to te forfeited for non-payment or to borrow loans from 
money-lenders at usurious rates of interest. The kulkarnis are, on the other 
hand, placed ina most delicate position. ‘hey know that the rayats cannot pay 
the land assessment without disposing of their crops. If they, therefore, allow the 
crops to be removed for sale, and if the proceeds of the sale happen to fall short 
of the Government demand, they would be taken to task for a breach of duty. 
It will, therefore, afford great relief both to the poor rayats and the kulkarnis 
if the above circular is withdrawn. Section 141 of the Land Revenue Code 
is not meant for universal application, but is to be resorted to only in 
exceptional cases. We hope that Mr. Shepherd, who is kindly disposed 
towards the people, will direct the Mamlatdars and the Sub-Divisional Officers 
under him to withdraw the circular immediately. We have got one more 
request to make to him, Until 1904 the dates fixed for paying the instalments 
of land revenue were from 10th January to* 10th March in the case of kharif 
crops and from 10th February to 10th April for radi crops, whereas now 
the dates range between 10th January and 10th February in the former case and 
between 10th February and 10th March in the latter. ‘The former dates — 
afforded ample time'to the rayat to make arrangements for the’ payment of 
‘revenue, whereas tke time now at their disposal is very limited, A-reversion © 
to the old dates will, therefore, be heartily welcomed by the rayats,. 
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. om alate ities to apprehend the escaped murderers Without further Spats of time, 


from the 5th to the 15th, that is, five days earlier. 


~ harass n ay ere is famine 
om in fo dots work ye iaiany: of the talukas. Tho high 

ict and» ® request. prices a shag establish the fact beyond 
regret that more 


minis guard: tae ha simeealts the time for collecting 
the dud testateent tach € the 10th to 20th January. This year, however, it is 
in, we read that in some . 
even warrants for attachment have been issued. When whole villages are 
ed for want of water even for drinking purposes, it is certainly meet and 
r that facilities of various sorts, from’ extension of time for payment of 
revenue to total remissions, should be afforded to the inhabitants of afflicted 
Agriculturists of Khatév Taluka had been, we are told, to the Collector 
to request him to do something for them. Though we do not know what 
answer he returned them, we are hopeful that their request will not go 
altogether unheeded. The Collector has now been touring in the district 
and seeing with his own eyes the state of the crops in the various parts, 
We are confident, therefore, that he will take the necessary steps to relieve 
the distress of poor cultivators.” 


39, Famine prevails in several parts of the Dharwar District. ‘This fact 
has been admitted by Government inasmuch as they 
Agricultural outlook in have sanctioned the payment of grain compensation 
as hg 590 allowance to low-paid servants and the enhancement 
drwar Vritta (121), 18th 
Sai. of the fares of public conveyances. But we cannot 
understand why no orders have yet been issued for the 
opening of famine relief works. Are Government waiting to see the prices of food- 
grains reach a particular level in the local market before declaring famine? 
If they had any doubts about its existence, they would not have sanctioned the 
payment of grain compensation allowance. Supposing thai food-grains are not 
now selling at famine prices, where are the ple to bring money from to 
buy the same even at more favourable rates? The rayats seldom possess any 
cash. They have to dispose of their produce before they are able to pay the land 
revenue. In a famine year, when there are no crops, they are neither able 
to meet the revenue demand nor to maintain their families. Owing to 
the extension of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Aci to this district this year, 
the rayats cannot even obtain loans from money-lenders. Fodder has become 
exceedingly dear, and being, therefore, unable to maintain the cattle the 
rayats are selling them off at nominal prices. Thera is a brisk trade in the 
hides and horns of cattle, which indicates the frightful mortality among the 
animals, The people are really reduced to dire straits, There is corn in the 
market, but they have not the ‘wherewithal to buy it. We, therefore, earnestly 
uest the Collector to take prompt steps for starting relief works, ‘instead of 
waiting for a further rise in the price of food-grains. o 


areas. 


40. “From the account that we published in our last issue our readers 

; re erie must have seen that the notorious murderer Saidu 
Escape of certai ous 

offenders from the Oambay #24 his accomplices, who were waiting their doom 


jail and the state of alarm in the Cambay jail, ro, fyom if on the 4th 
parting gin consequence at instant, Further details to hand tell us that they are 


olka (Ahmedabad). _still at large and have done an amount of mischief in 

F Fells,” sp cmd Ps Cambay. It ts that they have now wended their 
Punch @ 14th Jan, ~-—« footsteps towards Dholka, which is the native place of 
their ring-leader, It is, indeed, a matter of no small 

surprise to us that these half a dozen miscreants are still at large, and that they 
are not apprehended although ten days have elapsed since they made good their 
escape in spite of the vast resources-of the British Police Department and that 
of the Cambay State. We understand that the whole town of Dholka is struck 
with terror at Saidu’s escape, which is quitea natural result in view of the 
character of the man. It goes without saying that a continuance 

of ‘the. present ‘state of affairs means a very serious menace to peace-loving 
; . It is not teo,much to hope, therefore, that no efforts will be spared by 


i at 
Se 


25 


In conclusion we strongly appeal "to Mr. Doderet, the energetic Collector of 
our District, to put all available resources into operation with the object of 
apprehending the runaway prisoners,” [The Gujarati Punch, in referring to 


the disturbance created by certain convicts who have escaped froin the Cambay | 


Jail, points out how the safety of the lives and property of the -people is 
endangered owing to tle stringency of the Arms Act and fervently implores 
Government to relax its provisions and permit the people to carry arms for 
purposes of self-defence. ] 


41. Of late thefts have been greatly on the increase in Nadidd and 
oe a are committed not only at night, but in broad day 
Crime in Nadiad and sug- light. Recently a daring robbery was committed 
gestions to the local Police. : ; : : 
Gujarati (74), 16th Jan, | 10 Chhimpwada where the culprits broke open a safe 
and carried away the contents. The budmashes are 
enabled to carry on their nefarious occupation with impunity, as the Police 
appear to be quite powerless to trace them. The worst of it is that the 
culprits in such cases are high caste people and can give points even to 
the waghris in turbulence and daring. ‘These men are generally fast livers and 
have taken to the crimins] profession, as they cannot gratify\their desire for 
pleasure and enjoyment by honest means, Some of the’local eatmg houses form 
their rendezvous, The Police should be on the alert and keep a sharp look-out 
over the movements of these budmashes. ‘The evil can be easily nipped in the 
bud by the employment of detective agency. 


42. Subscription to lotteries has nowadays grown intoa craze with the 
ial ” 5g community in Bombay and the mofussil. 
oneerses in Mompay eek after week lotteries of all kinds are springing 

an appeal to Government to : yee . GBs 
put them down. up in this city like mushrooms, As the fee for a 
Akhbar-i-Soudagur (64), ticket is kept very low, thousands of poor people are 


16th Jan.; Kaiser-i-Hind attracted to these concerns in the hope of winning 


(28), 14th Jan. a big prize. Goanese shopkeepers all over. the city 


are agents for selling tickets in these lotteries, and at the commencement 
of every month there isa rush of subscribers—Hindu, Parsi and Muhammadan— 
at their shops eager to know the result of the drawings, The Parsis, to our 
knowledge, are the chief patrons of these concerns, and we have even seen 
illiterate Parsi women buying tickets at a shop opposite the Cyrus hotel, 
Dhobitalao. It is alleged that the Police cannot interfere with these concerns, 
as their head-quarters are in Portuguese territory, but when lakhs of tickets 
for these lotteries are sold every year in Bombay alone, a Case is surely made 
out for the interference of the British Government in the interests of its subjects, 
If the existing law is powerless to put down the evil, it should be amended, for 
itis simply scandalous that the present state of things should continue any 
longer. (‘The Kaiser-i-Hind makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


43, The Bombay Government have given an unfavourable reply to: the 
representation made by the native community in 
—— Pe or Wignectcs ‘agp favour of the retention of local time in Bombay City, 
the native community proe We now fervently hope that those who have been 
testing against the introduc- opposing the introduction of Standard ‘Lime would 
=e A. = Time in come prape and ps ap ont to the fentneos that is 
ombay ity. | now prevailing in Bombay owing to the adherence of 
yperneer ent toes Pare fh 2 section of the people to local time, An 
innovation like this cannot prove acceptable to us 
at first, but we shall get habituated to it in course of time. Now that all 
Government offices and banks have adopted ‘Standard ‘Time, it would hardly 
serve any useful purpose to carry on the fight against it to the bitter end, 


44, Broach has lost one of its greatest citizens in Rao Bahadur Chunilal 
Venilal, It would be impossible to over-estimate the 

. The late Rao Bahadur value and importance of his services to the local 
Chunilal Venilal and his Municipality. Not only was the civic administration 
public activities. 


eo Gujarété (23), Lith Jan, brought to a high pitch of efficiency during his tenure 
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of office, but he managed by his unfailing tact, suavity 
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hich has = the bane of Mu orale rae t aa Pe. 
however, help expressing our strong disapprova the politica 
a0 Bahadur Chunilal’s public activities. understood loyalty to 
ent in a very narrow and restricted sense. If other leading Indians 
ae had taken the eame cramped view of what they owed to Government, the 

_ «+  < Qengress and other political movements would never have come into existence 
eee n this country, and the Indians would have rotted in slavery under a bureau- 
ee - oratic rule. 8 false notions of loyalty came much in evidence and brought 
- pon him a good deal of popular odium when he was appointed by Govern- 
ment to a seat on the Legislative Council. This aspect of Rao Bahadur 
Chunilal’s otherwise useful career is certainly not deserving of emulation by 
other retired Government servants, who should try to win the love and 
Se confiience of their countrymen by zeslously fighting for their rights instead of 
= being content with the spurious ambition of basking under the sunshine of 


official favour. 
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45. ‘* Are we to believe that Government are so niggardly as to neglect 
| _  toproperly equip what they callthe ‘ Editor’s Table,’ 
 sawrarly Table at Karachi. Beyond a rickety chair and an old cup-board which is 
@rachi Ohronicle (8), 14th . : 
Sin always locked up nothing greets you there. Not even 
a table whereon one might place his work and plod on! 
We put it to Government to decide whether such a place is fit enough 
for the use of those for whom it is intended. Some time back when we learnt 
that an ‘ Editor’s Table’ was about to be provided in the City Deputy Collector’s 
Oifice, we were nota little gratified at the solicitudé which Government were 
showing for the interests of the public. But we are now forced to admit that 
that solicitude has merely taken the shape of a nice card-board being suspended 
overa room whichis neither big enough nor comfortable. No editor could 
ever think of using it. We invite the attention of the District Magistrate to 
this state of affairs and trust that he will soon remedy the defects now complained 
of.”* 


46, “We are glad to learn that it has been decided to invest the 
Tatas Hidiediiaedal Engineer and _ his Assistants in charge of the Jémrao 
of the Engineer in charge of Canal with Magisterial powers to deal with offences 
the J4mr4o Canal and histwo Under the Irrigation Act and the rules framed under 
Assistants ‘vith Magisterial thesame, This arrangement has long been in force 
powers. in the Punjab, and it is partly to this cause that 
Pe pe mela great success which has attended irrigation in 
Y fi that province is due. ‘The advantages connected 
with the granting of Magisterial powers are twofold. Firstly, zoolum 
of any kind by subordinates is obviated, and secondly, punishment for 
infringement of rules is prompt. As regards the first of these it should be 
obvious that any laxity or want of authority in connection with cutting canal 
‘banks, taking water from unauthorised sources and so on, may readily give 
‘rise to blackmail by unscrupulous subordinates as it puts more power in their . 
hands, and this generally means that the richer men get more water at the 
expense of the smaller folk.......... The question of promptitude is also of 
great importance. If an ignorant man commits an offence and is punished for 
it within a few hours of its commission, it makes him more careful for the 
future, but if he is not punished for two or three years after the offenee is 
committed, he has practically forgotten all about it, and the punishment 
appears to-him to be unjust, We know of one case in which a small holder was 
fined by the Court for cutting a canal bank three years previously. He could 


* not understand why he was fined and applied for information. When 
a he was informed what his offence had been, he exclaimed ‘why was not I 


fined at the time? I have done the same thing three or four times since 
then,’....... As regards the question of the amalgamation of the two districts, 
wedo not.care to offer an opinion, for though the amalgamation probably 
has temporary advantages, yet as cultivation increases, it is likely to become 
too heavy @ charge for one administration.” | 
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Education. 


47. Referring to the Government Resolution on the progress of Educa- 
tion inthe Bombay Presidency in 1904-1905, the 
ps fh > a in Jdm-e-Jamshed writes i We join in the felicitations 
A cocteapge Ried sreimi hy so widely expréssed on the satisfactory progress that 
Pag tape ed (27), 16th vas made in the matter of education by this Pre- 
sidency last year. Signs of a healthy progress were 
discernible in almost all the branches, encouraging the hope that under 
the auspices of the Department over which Mr. Giles so worthily presides 
there will be seen before long a creditable and substantial improvement in 
the work done, both as regards quantity and quality. The Government may 
not be found to be spending as liberally as other advanced countries have 
been spending on the education of the people, and their policy may be found 
to be less generous than the experience of those countries ought to encourage 
them to adopt. But there can be no doubt that an era of enhanced activity 
in all directions has dawned, that attempts are being made by the Education 
Department as much to broaden the base as to increase the height of public 
instruction in this Presidency.......... There are no doubt points on which 
criticism is called forth, but for the present we prefer to do no more than record 
our satisfaction at the way in which, in spite of many unfavourable conditions, 
the work of public instruction was fostered and encouraged by Mr. Giles and 
the officials of his Department,” 


48. About 250 stadents had applied this year for admission to the Poona 
College of Science. Out of these, only 45 were 
ee to the Poona admitted, while the rest, including some B. A.’s, were 
oe tes ao turned away. It is a pity that the doors of sucha 
Pa age tb rie 25), 1th useful institution should be closed against 200 aspirants 
in a single year. If Government cannot arrange to 
accommodate a larger number of students in the Poona College, it is very 
essential that they should start another institution of the same kind elsewhere, 
This would supply a great desideratum, especially if the new institution were 
to be located in Bombay City. Anyway it is neither a wise nor a creditable 
policy to debar 200 aspirants to the engineering career from acquiring the 
requisite training at the College. A progressive Government should move with. 
the times and increase the existing facilities for education in proportion to the 
demand, but we regret to observe that while our rulers waste crores on 
the frontier, they pursue a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy in regard to 
education. - 


49. In the Southern Division there are in all six Schools of Industry. 
<i ataatate, tale iii Of them, the one at Ratna iri has been fortunate 
of a weaving class to the enough to be highly spoken of in every annual report 
School of Industry, Ratné- of the Director of tage a In his recent 
girl. visit to Ratnagiri, His Excellency the Governor also 
vers Shodhak (15), 4th had occasion to express his appreciation of its utility 

and importance. ‘This being so, we should like the 
Local Board authorities as well as Government to increase its usefulness still 
‘further by adding a weaving class to it. Tbere is a large number of weavers 
in this district who, being unable with their antiquated hand-looms to compete 

with power looms, are compelled to give up their ancestral calling. If a weaving 
class were to be added to the local School of Industry, the weavers as well as 
others who are anxious to teach some new art to their boys will most willingly 
send their children to the school. In the event of such a class being opened by 
the District Local Board, Government will, we feel sanguine, give a liberal 
-grant-in-aid to the school. There is nowadays a general desire throughout the 
country to bring about the industrial revival of the country, and our town 
must do something to realise that desire. Hand-looms of the latest pattern may 
be introduced into the school and the pupils taught weaving upon improved 
methods. — | : . ie iss. 
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ndont writ sto the Hindu Punch:—Some days ago an 
quiry was made-into the conduct of certain students 


arrived at by Mr. Prior, Educational Inspector, O. D., 
and two students have been expelled the College, 
py while 8 or 10 others have been made to forfeit Rs, 3 
ete BREST per month out of their scholarship for a period of one 
‘year. Mr. Prior has also directed that no third year students should be 
admitted to the College from the Central Division this year. Nay, he has gone 
further and ruled that students born in the Central Division should not be 
admitted from any other Division. In this he has surpassed Mr. Fuller, 
because the latter made a distinction only between Hindus and Musalmans, 
Mr. Prior has gone one better and discriminated between Hindus born above the 
ghauts and those born in the Konkan, 


51. ‘The first two books of the new Kanarese Readers have been published, 
and we have taken pains to carefully go through them 
and to compare them with the corresponding readers 
sr ve seni of the of the old series. ‘The new books are slightly bigger 
"Karaties Petra . (60) in size and in point of language a trifle more difficult. 
15th Jan. ' In view of these doubtful advantages, the price 
: of the publications has been quite disproportionately 
increased. Thus a sort of tax has been indirectly imposed on the parents of 
scholars attending primary schools. ‘This result was not quite unexpected, 
because the contract for bringing out the series was placed with an English firm 
like Messrs. Macmillan & Co. who, in addition tomaking their ordinary profit 
out of the transaction, had to recover the expenses incurred by them in securing 
the services of Mr. Marsden. We had formerly commented upon this aspect 
of the affair, but without avail. A double injury is, in fact, done toour people 
‘in this case, inasmuch as the work of bringing out the series has been taken 
from them, and in the process an indirect tax has been imposed upon Indian 
school children. | 
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Oomments on the first two 


e Railways. 


§2. ‘Of the many Commissions held during Lord Curzon’s administration 
of India, rot the least important was the Railway 
Grievances of third-class Commission, held under the presidentship of 


‘selbeg gomengers (6), 20th Mr. Robertson. The grievances of third class 
Jan. F passengers had remained unredressed for years past 


in spite of repeated complaints and half-hearted 

attempts made by the Railway authorities, from time to time, to reduce the 
hardships the bulk of the travelling public laboured under before our 
_ex-Viceroy set to work und appointed a strong Commission to inquire into the 
matter. Their report testifies to the sympathetic attention third-class passen- 
gers received at the hands of the Commission, for several suggestions have 
n made therein with the view of redressing the more glaring of their griev- 
ances. But from reports we have been receiving it seems that practical 
effect has not yet been given to these suggestions, though it is but fair to add 
that the authorities have not had time to carry out all the recommendations 
made by the Commission. There are, however, certain minor grievances, 
such as the difficulty which Hindu passengers experience in getting proper 
cee food at some of the railway stations and the overcrowding of passengers, 
. 6 leg - which should be attended to without delay. We publish below a communi- 
“yal _. gation from a valued correspondent, who was recently travelling north, partly 
_ by the Tépti Valley Railway and partly also by the G.I, 1. Railway, which 
‘shows that though the Railway Commission ’s Keport was published some time 
‘ago, the hardships under which the passengers have so long suffered still 
‘remain unredressed, Our friend not only points out certain defects in Railway 
administration, but offers useful, practical suggestions to remove them. He 
writes :—* While travelling on the 'T4pti Valley Railway and on the line from 
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‘bay City Improvement Trust. 


29 


Amalner to Jalgaon during the Christmas holidays, I found that the only 
eatables available for the Hindus at railway stations were sweets (bar/i, pera, 
&c.) and some parched or fried pulse. There was no milk to be had, nor any 


puris (fried cakes), bhdji (vegetables), pickles or even fruit. For Mussalmans, 


too, no gosht and roti (meat and bread) were available......;... At the 
principal railway stations there is a refreshment room for Europeans and 
eerated waters are sold inthe train. There are also dining-cars attached for 
Europeans on the Hyderabad-Jodhpur line, as also on the G. I, ?. Railway 
from Bombay to Bhusival. Why can’t a dining-car be provided for Hindus 
as wellP There are few Hindus who, on a railway journey, won’t take food 
cooked by a Brahmin. At least as regards milk, puris, bhai and fruit, provision 
should be made at all the junction stations as well as at all the principal stations, 
Telegrams despatched by Hindu and Mussalman first and second class passengers 
to arrange for their food at staticns should also be sent gratis.’ ” 


Municipalities. 


53, We regret to observe that the relations subsisting between the 

| es Bombay Corporation and the City Improvement 

Gallia ond i Ou Trust are anything but harmonious. The Trust 
Improvement Trust. despite frequent rebuffs persistently ignores the exist- 
Dg sang pire ay ence of the Corporation and acts on its own hook 
vad (64), 15th eed without consulting the civic authorities. One more 
instance of such arbitrary and self-willed conduct of 

the Trust has been recently brought to light. The Trustees desired an amend- 
ment of the Improvemet ‘Trust Act and prepared a memorandum on the subject 
which was forwarded to Government in secrecy and with suspicious promptness. 
All this was done behind the back of the Corporation, although the Trustees 
were well aware that that body was materially affected by the proposed 
changes in the law. Besides, to our great surprise, the Bombay Government, 
without inquiring if the opinion of the Corporation on the subject had been 
taken or not, issued the necessary instructions to the Legislative Department 
for drafting a Bill embodying the proposed amendments in the Act. We are 
glad to say that the Corporation having got an inkling of these proeged- 
ings intend to submit a prompt protest against the action of the Trust. One 
of the recommendations of the Trust relates to the incorporation of a 
specific provision in the Improvement Trust Act by virtue of which it is 
sought to foist upon the Corporation an obligation to pay annually a fixed 


sum of money tothe Improvement Trust. ‘The object of this provision is 


transparent, Hitherto the Corporation has looked askance at the spendthrift 
policy of the Trustees and has been slow to pay them what they ask for, 
although it has never grudged any reasonable payment for the legitimate 
requirements of the Trust. The Trustees are now making a disingenuous attempt 
to arm themselves behind the back of the Corporation with a legislative weapon 
with which to make short work of its opposition. We hope that the Corporation 
as well as other public bodies in Bombay would make their voice heard and 
checkmate this move of the Trust before it is too late. [The Akhbdr-i-Suuddgar 


makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


54, The Corporation had again to consider this year whether the Municipal 

contribution to the Improvement ‘Trust should be 

Contribation of the Bom- five lakhs or three lakhs of rupees. Among the 

bay Municipality to the Bom- sreyments advanced against the voting of the former 
ig dig yeh - sum was that the Trust was a spendthrift bod 

ike ee wee absolutely devoid of what may be called an soonbada 

conscience, and that if it were given more than three 

lakhs it would have a temptation in its way to be needlessly extravagant. Now 

as long as the Improvenient Trust possesses the right. to demand so much as 


2 per cent., is it not pratically optional with that body to be economical or extras 
-vagant as it chooses? Whatifinits Budget next month it were to show the need 


of a much larger amount than the Corporation has voted? If it were disposed 
to spite the Civic Fathers, it can very weli frame a Budget that will compel 


them to fork out the maximum amount laid down inthe Act? Why, then, 
put on such airs? Why make a show of having the right to regulate:the 
contribution ?. The Corporation is absolutely helpless in the matter. It can 
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The question of erecting sanitary dwellings for the poor in Bombay 
Alleged repndiation by the has long been on the tapis, and we, therefore, regret 
ymibay City Improvement to find that the City Improvement Trust has not yet 
a spy realized ils responsibility in the mattersof solving it. 
Agena The primary object with which the Trust has been 
Bombay, Same@chds (66), Created is to open up congested areas, demolish insani- 
T5thJav. tary dwellings and erect sanitary chawls for the 
oor people dishoused by the operations of the Trust. It is, however, notorious 

at the Trust has neglected this essential part of its duties and hitherto con- 
centrated its energies on carrying out costly and imposing schemes for beautifying 
the-city. The ‘rust has now: yone so far as actually to repudiate its 
obligations in the matter of erecting sanitary dwellings for the poor, 
In the report of the Sub-Committee appointed for considering the proposal to 
} te into the City Improvement Trust Act certain provisions of an 
ish: Act relating to the erectiom of substantial buildings for the labouring 
classes it is stated that it- is no part of the ‘Trust’s duties to attend 
to the sanitary condition of each and every unhealthy dwelling in 
Bombay, and that if the Board were to accept this responsibility, the most 
important schemes awaiting consideration at their hands would materially 
suffer. We cannot too strongly protest against this attitude. Section 23 of the 
Improvement Trust Act has sufficiently defined the scope of the duties entrusted 
to the Trust in this direction, and we are, therefore, surprised that the President 
who has prepared the report and got it passed in its entirety by the Sub- 
Committee: should. endeavour to shove a manifest obligation of the Trust upon 
the Municipahty. When the. formal resolution of the Board on the subject 
eomes before the Corporation, we trust that the latter will firmly resist the 
attempt.of the Trust to shirk its responsibilities, 


56. ‘To those who have carefully watched the trend of our civic finance 
since 1902, it is as plain as the pike-staff that the 
way in which the annual Municipal Budget is prepar- 
ed for the final consideration of the Corporation is 
certainly open to serious objection. Anyhow no 
banker or. merchant, imbued with the principles of sound finance, would ever 
gare to, prepare his balance sheet in the way the Municipal Finance Department 


Bombay Municipal Budget. 
Kaiser-i-H'nd (28), 14th 
-Jan., Eng. cols. 


‘manufactures it.. There is no serious effort whatever to bring about an equilibrium 


between revenue and expenditure, Each Budget is left with a larger or smaller 
deficit, to. be met with at the close of the year on the off-chance of better income and 
sayings in expenditure, the remainder being made up by a large dip in 
what, is called the surplus cash balance........... One of the most rudimentary 
axioms of public finance, with which even the veriest tyro is conversant, prescribes 
that taxes. shall not be demanded from the public to a larger extent than 
the needs .of the tax-eater, be it Government or a local body. And yet, 
when it is noticed that year after year, in spite of soecailed ‘cautious’ estimate 
and in face of larger and larger grants of expenditure, there is allowed to accrue 
at the close of the year a large surplus, it is evident even to the meanest 
intelligence that more is taken or obtained from the rate-payer than what is 
absolutely demanded by the needs of the yee one, h Otherwise, fat surpluses, 
ranging from 10 to 20 and even 25 lakhs, would be impossible.” : 


Native States. 


57. The Hind Vijaya condemns the Press Act Berges to be introduced 
see | by the authorities of Baroda State as uncalled-for 
| ag = a —— and mischievous. It deplores that under the regime 
State. of the present enlightened ruler of Baroda an 
_ Hind Vijaya (59), 10th attempt should be made to undermine the independ 


t 


a Sere ¥ unch (2°)) ence of journalists. It fears that the provisions 


of the Act being elastic and vague, the measure will 
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hang like a Damecles’ sword over the heads of: writers;. who: venture to criticise 
the administration of the State. The paper particularly protests againaf: tise 
introduction of the Act during the Gaekwar's absence in and urges 
Mr. Duttto postpone its being brought into force until His Highness’ return to 
his territory. [The Gujardtés Punch makes similar remarks. -It deplores that 
artificial restraints should be placed on the liberty of ‘the Press in Native States 
where the Press i8 in a backward condition and stands in need of official 


encouragement. It urges the conductors of the Baroda newspapers to combine 
and propose suitable modifications in the Act while there is yet a month’s time 


for its coming into operation. | | 


58. The Junagadh correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes :—The 
pre n chaos in Junagadh State has not yet subsided, but is 
re ty B ane (32), Math rather on the increase. The State officers act accord- 
Pa, es mmamastatint ing to their sweet will, and in particular one Mani- 
prasad Durgaprasad Daftari has been conspicuously 
successful in compassing his selfish designs, ‘The Divan is a mere figure-head. 
All his orders, whether important or unimportant, are countermanded, but 
notwithstanding such open insults he sticks to his post and does not 
resign. ‘The official year begins on Ist September, and the State Budget 
is usually prepared before that. date; but although the year has well advanced, 
the bucget is not yet out, and there is no knowing when it will be. On 
the one hand, enormous sums of money are being squandered away, and on 
the other, it is under contemplation to dismiss low-paid servants of the State 
with a view to effect retrenchment. Mr. Yusafally, Subha of the Amreli Division 
of Baroda State, has come here, and it is rumoured that he is to get the Divanship, 
but nothing is definitely known. The Agent to the Governor, Kathidwar, is 
expected here shortly, and something will be probably out after his. departure. 
In the meanwhile the administration is allowed to drift in the absence of a 
budget. There is no prospect of any improvement in the State as long as the 
Nawab does not delegate the powers now exercised by him to a competent Divan. 
But he is not likely to do anything of the kind until two or three intriguing 
officials are removed. 


59. We have often written about the mismanagement prevailing in 

Dg Dhrol State and we are gratified to find that the 
Affairs in Dhro! orate.) Agency authorities have begun to pay some attention 
F-y6 vonggioal amachar ")+ to our writings. Flattery and favouritism reign 
supreme in the State, and the Chief seems to be 

helpless to set right the prevailing mismanagement. The various departments 


carry on their work arbitrarily and squeeze money out of the subjects of the State. 


The administration of justice has been reduced toa mockery. Aggrieved persons 


cannot get redress, as all judgments have to be. confirmed by the Chief. The 


State servants take bribes with impunity. Incompetent persons are pitchforked 


‘into responsible offices. The Fouzdars, Bhayati Vahivatdars and other officers 


ruin the subjects in order to compass their private ends. The Revenue Commis- 


sioner is a mere figure-head and wields no independent authority. He should 


be given large and well-defined powers so that.he can prevent the vagaries of 
his subordinates, Vahivatdars and Bhayati Vahivatdars, who oppress the 
people at their sweet will, should be brought under the control of the Revenue 
Commissioner. ‘The Polize administration in the State is rotien to the core. 
The Police Superintendent, who was formerly a petty Military Officer in 
Jundgadh, has got his present post through influence, He knows next to 
nothing of Police work and is ignorant of the laws. ‘The Fouzdars take the 
fullest advantage of their superior’s ignorance and act as they please. ‘The State 
is a second class one, yet its regular Police numbers not more than 8 or 9 souls 
all told. When the Political Agent encamps at Dhrol, this number is swelled 
by hirelings who are dressed as policemen for the occasion to save appearances, 
The Karbhari of the State always cries jo-hookum to the Chief’s wishes, ‘The 


Chief Accountant, Mr. Vajeram Andarji, who is an illiterate and decrepit old 


man of seventy, has managed to stick to his post by trimming his sails to ever 

passing breeze. Jiven the Chief Judge who is the only educated man in the State 
sets the law at naught and decides cases according to the whims ofthe Chief. It 
is, therefore, for the earnest consideration’ of Government whether the State 
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sonit. Tt is said that the Chief is cate 
‘Rajuniiah Akbarmiah, who is at the bottom 
te. “We tt write about this matter 
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recognised to be a desideratum in Bomba y City. It is, 
oe of ent of therefore, gratifying to know that the iciapet of the 


ds ro tes starting of such a Chamber is now in sight, Yesterday 

Sel Vela ), 16th the question was discussed at a meeting of the Native 

Jan. ; ‘Somdchée Piece-goods Merchants’ Association under the presi- 
(66 , 19th Tan: Jém-e-Jam- | 


- dency of Mr. Manmohandas Ramji. It was resolved 

that the Association should take up the subject of 
starting a Native Chamber of Commerce and contribute Rs, 250 per mensem 
towards its maintenance. To meet this expense, it was resolved to increase the 
fee charged to members of the Association. If other mercantile associations 
were to cordially support this movement, the proposed Native Chamber would 
soon come into existence. ['The Gujarati dailies heartily approve of the move- 
ment and exhort the native merchants of Bombay to put aside their mutual 
differences and co-operate with the Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association 
in founding a Native Chamber of Commerce. | 


e (87), 19th Jan. 


.61. “On Saturday, the 13th instant, a large and densely crowded meeting 
of the citizens of Satdra was held in Ghate’s 
_ Bwadeshé mecting at Sétara,. theatre at 6 P.M. under the auspices of the swadeshi- 
Shri Shahu (162),17thJan., oyapara-pravartaka-mandali, Dr. Bhide being voted 
Eng. cols. to the chair. He remarked that the meeting was 

convened for the purpose of inculcating upon the 
minds of the audience the importance of satisfying one’s wants with 
nothing but home-made things and thus improving the economic condition 
of our country. Mr. G. B, Phansalkar, who was in charge of the first 
resolution, placed it before-the meeting in an eloquent speech. This resolution 
roposes to amalgamate the new Swadeshi-vyapara-nravartaka-mandali with the 
old Exhibition Committee, as the object of both is the same and to call this com- 
bination by the name ‘Industrial Association.’......,.._ The mover contended 
that, as in the process of refining beet sugar, bones of animals, objectionable to 
both the Hindus and Muhammadans are used, the people should use only 


ewadeshi sugar. Mr. Narayenrao Agashe, while supporting this resolution, 


begged the audience to bear in mind the principle of self-help and the old 
Socratic maxim‘ know thyself,’.......... The second resolution to appoint a 
committee of some 15 or 16 persons to carry on the work of, and frame rules for, 
the Association was moved by Mr. Desai, pleader, and seconded by Mr. 
Prabhune, ......... The beneficial influence of this meeting was, we are glad to 
note, apparent the very next day which was the Sankrant day, when the con- 
fectioners got no customers for their halva, the educated using pure ‘ Til-gul’ 
(sesamum with raw sugar). We also hear that local traders have taken a pledge 
to abstain from the sale of foreign sugar, The students threw away in contempt 
packets containing halva coated with foreign sugar.”’ 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O fice of the Ortental Translator to Governinent, 
Seoretariat, Bombay, 24th January 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Mr. MecNeill’s report on the establishment of —in the Bombay Presi- 
dency ee ase ae ne ccc ooo 29 & 24 

Forest Department : Comments on a Forest notification issued by the 

Bombay Government... 0c eee eee ee «=o 
Imperial Customs Service ; The — ov inn ins ove 16 
Increased grants sanctioned by Government to hospitals and dispensaries in 

Gujarat eee - @ee eee eee eee eee , 39. 
Motor-Car accidents in Bombay and the desirability of prescribing a speed 

limit for motor vehicles ... eee oe | eee ove 85 
Parliamentary elections in England: India’s interest in the —... <n 
con 1940—] 
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i : ne : : mments an article oat the Bengal partition nes 5 


- > ¥q * - 
sO Ot ee eh 


a : oie tober tend ete 7 eee 
au he Gorarmeat of of India on the. results of the experi- 
— administration of the past fi ve years - = 


on Be ce ‘the alleged. outrageous conduct of a — Constable 
avelling on duty with a train between Badeh and Radhan railway 


¥ o 


ie, es stations on the North-Western Railway... one see 
ay Se mo < The Cambay murderers and the Ahmedabad — os 
eo of the Bhdla newspaper : Comments on the Bhdla prosecution .. . 31 & 32 


"Royal Tour in India : 
Alleged desirability of some substantial boon being conferred on the 
ple of India in commemoration of the Royal tour ... eee 
Prevalence of famine in various parts of the country and disapproval of 
the expenditure of large sums of money upon costly demonstrations 
in honour of the Prince of Wales eee as eee 
Reason of the alleged contrast. between the appearance of the Indians and 
the Burmese marked by Anglo-Indian correspondents accompanying 
the Royal party... eee see eee a6 


Sind : 

Alleged signs of policy of distrust being followed by the authorities 
in=w= ... eee re bee eee ven 
‘ Comments on the resuit of an Abk4ri prosecution at Karachi ‘ee 
Complaint about the use of false weights and measures by the Banias at 
araéchi and a request to the Collector to check the evil coe 
Compiaint about the prevalence of the crime of cattle-lifting in Nau- 
shahro Feroz Taluka and other parts of — eee eee 
Complaint against the treatment of assessors by Mr. Page, Sessions Judge 

of Hyderabad (— ) eee eee ves 
Suggestions to the authorities in — for the appointment of Village 
Munsiffs or Conciliators — ee ae or oe 


Swadesht movement: 
Comments on Sir’ Roper Lethbridge’ s suggestion for extending the scope 


of the— eee . eee _@ee 

Exhortation to Indian patriots to Keep alive the — has ee 

Viceroy of India: -Lord Minto’s reply to the address of the British India 

Association ... cia ove ene soe ove 
Legislation 

Sind Courts’ Act Amendment Bill si all pia ae 

Educatun— 
Complaint about the new Sindhi readers not being stocked for sale at 
arachi ese ere eee ees 


Proposals for utilising the surplus of the fund raised: by the Indian ladies 
of Bombay for the entertainment of Her Royal Highness the Princess 


of Wales eee eee eee eee ese eee 
The proposed new National University for India... “a — 
Ratlways— , 
Grievances of third-class passengers on the B, B. & C. I. Railway aoe 
Munici palities— 
Bombay : Comments on the resolution passed by the— ‘Municipal Corpora- 
tion on the introduction of Standard Time in Bombay see oes 


Sind: Complaint against the compulsory inspection of small-pox patients by 
their vaccinator insisted upon by the Municipal Board of Rohri (—) “a 
-Mé&ther4n : Proposed Municipal assessment at —__.... fe: ea 
_Nadiéd: : Alleged maladministration of the— “ane te bas 
Pen (Kolaéba): Affairs of the — Municipality and the alleged high-handed- 
ness of. the Collector of Koléba in dealing with a petitioner who com- 


= plained about an alleged irregularity in the Municipal administration of 

that town = ex. eve eee eee wait 

_- The Bombay Government and the Improvement Trust ate ae 
__ Enielligonee extracted from the Press— - 

Time : Reported preparations for convening a public meeting in 


for against the introduction o ove a“ 
5 gcse fe various Places i in the Bombay Presidency 


PARAGRAPHS. 


16.18 


20 & 21 


12—14 


48 & 49 


62 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. fer ~ 


(As it stood on the Ist Jatiuary 1906.) 


— aa ue ° id —-— ‘ pa at ‘ prea - 7% 3 f 
No, Name of Publication. | Where Pablished, | Edition. : Name, caste and age of Ed Ctreal | 
Eas Bea lle Ba a 
ro ENGLISH. | 


Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... .»»| Weekly «.. F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian ; 42 es 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review = Do. aes -oe| Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
: | Fe ge 3 ; 23. 

3 | Dail Telegraph and! Poona .., roof DANY evs --.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly} © 550 
| Dencan TWerwld. | : employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


- 2Strs 


4 | Bast and West... a Bombay... »»+| Monthly... ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdérsi; 52; J. P.| 1,000 
5 | Indian Social Reformer.., Do. ... .oo| Weekly ... id K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 37 saa 500 
6 Thdian Spectator, Voice of Do. «» a a in Veal Behramji Merwdnji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52;| 1,000 


India and Champion. | ‘ae i 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. «. oo| Monthly ve John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer a 800 


5 , 

| 

8 | Karachi Chronicle ..., Karachi .. -| Weekly ... vee) Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna); 51 o. 400 
9 


| KA4thiawar Times ;.., Rajkot ... a Daily .«. - Pratapréi §Udeshankar,  B.A.; Hindu 200 
0 |2 | Weekl Neen Chi 

Mahratta ... oT sect ROOM... ccs | Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
os | | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. ey 


11 | Men and Women of India. Bombay ... ...| Monthly - .» Sordbji Mancherji Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
| | . | R, D. Hughes. f 
12 | Oriental Review ... a] a ae veel Weekly oe beet ae meee ue ; Parsi; 35 bi ove ese 400 
| | 
13 | Parsi ras on aS: ee i Mouthly ..»| Jehangir.Sorabji Talayarkh4n ; Parsi; 80... 1,000 
| | | 
14 | Phenix ... ye ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly vo Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 .. 350 y | 


| : | ‘ : 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona... vee Daily ... +s Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... oes ove 100 


and Military Gazette. | | | | ‘ 
16 | Railway Times ... ...;| Bombay... ...\ Weekly ,,. ... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 oe 1,000 | 
: % | 
17. | Sind Gazette ase see, Karachi .e. so Bi-weekly. | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 — ... nes 500 1 
18 Sind Journal Hoeneriy Hyderabad ph Weekly ... eee, Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 | 
named Hyderabad Jour- | 39. ' | 
nal), e! 
19 ging Times si ...| Karachi... — «»»| Bi-weekly »».| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 - ... 200 
| Aneto-Gusara’tt. | | t 
| } 
: °? + ° ‘ | ( 
9) | Arva Prakfsh eee wee, BOMbaY ove ..:| Weekly ... .... Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
™ hide oie | | & §.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
91 | Coronation Advertiser .... Ahmedabad “a “ae ees * Beniay; 30 Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
: | nia); 30. 


92 \Evening Jéme «+ ™ Bombay ... soe} Daily — eve ...| Jehangir Behr&mji Marzb4an; Parsi; 54 eee} 1,000 
03 | Gujarati ... nee al Mss os .o.| Weekly ... ..| Ichh4r4am Swurajré¥m Desxi; Hindu (Surti 4,500 
: Bania) ; 51. 
94 | Gujardt Mitrx... id Surat... puak: i ae .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ne tis 700 


26 | Gujarati ae eh ad Ahmedabad eee! Do... ces .»»| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 


26 | Hindi Punch .. - Bombay «| Do. «se — <ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45 _.. 800 
“ Jd&m-e-Jarashed we me Do.‘ seo oe-| Dally 00 ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzhan ; Parsi ; 54 a 3,000 
98 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... " Do. « -»-| Weekly ... ...| Framji C4wasji Mehta; Parsi; 54, eos] 2,900 
no |KarichiSamichér | Karéchi... «| Do,» «| Bélkrishna Késhinéth Miélvanker; Hinda| 100 


(Maratha) ; 31. _ 
3@ | Kathidwdr News... ...| Rajkot ... sect Os ome ...| dJamshedji Frdmji; Parsi ; 42 ... - eee 400 


x 


ol Kathidwdr Times ak MR aha ...| Bi-weekly sei Hes keenset Jayashankar ; Hindu (N&gar Brih-| 600 

Lag man); dv. 3 . * 

‘ 39 Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... we.| Jeth copped Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 ay 
es man ; ° at ios " - ; ae 

: s3 | RéstGoftér ... «| Bombay | Do. oss oes PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Pérsi; 52 ...° = | 1,550 ) 

| , | Nios BA 

| Satya Vakta ee »++| Fortnigh »o.| Keshavlél Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das -650 Sees 

24 | Satya Vak , Peale 9 Ree See | eo: 

, eek oon 1911—a a —— 


a 


ee: Se 
Edition. ) Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ri 3 8 i Baroda «+. oe} Weekly ... »»»| M&nekl4] Amb4rdém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 26.1 4,200 
$6.48 vo] Surat ... .s.| De. coe oes] Umedrim Nagind#s DfySbh4i; Hindu} 200 
yok Gia si (Bania) ; 25. | 
ae be aa 37 Christian Citizen ... ese} Poona see -»»| Monthly... én’ = Néndji Kotak; Native Christian 5} 300 
es Si Saag Bias : 
nyt 38 Deen. Mitraé ore Gee Bombay tee vee Weekly eee eee Saddahiv Vishvanath May4dev ; Hindu 200 
hi hs es | Dace. gr Bréhman) ; 38, : 
x 8. Dnyaén Chakshu ese eee Poona TA) fee Do, eee tes Brého Sa, Sapkar ’ Hindu (Deshasth : 500 
ee igs | | man); 47. 
: 40 Dny4nodaya eee a Bombay... ee. Do. see ot Rev. Mr. , x KE. Abbott eee see pee 625 
mits . i : 
- ‘@1 | Dnyén Prakdésh ... .. hinsgs coe ene} Daily oo  «...| Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitphwan} 260 
nie a 4 Bréhman); 38. 
@ | Dnyfn Prakish .,. 8 -»/ Do. ... «| Weekly... — .. Do. Do. e--| 1,100 
43 " fadu Prakish ... «| Bombay... 4:1 OT. we .»-| Indu Prakeésh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
) Manager being Dimodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 
44 | Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... re. | od = Raghunath Ajgdonkar; Hindu 850 
(Sdraswat Brdhman); 24. | 
45 | Sardes4i Vijaya ... »»| Savantvadi =| Do. cee -+| Vishnu Vdman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
| Brahman) ; 55. | 
46 | Native Opinion ... .».| Bombay... +| ) Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
: wan Bréhman); 33. 
AY {Samarth ..  o. | Kolhapur =..| Do... ow. Vindgok Nérayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 750 
, Brahman); 36. 
48 Shri Sayéji Vijaya »».| Bombay... so ane ...| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
39. | | 
49 | Subodh Patrika ... o | (DG © ; oT oe a --| Dwark#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
(FX , | 30. | | 
) $0 | Sudhdrak ... nce och ROOMA. 05, ee ee --| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
be eT | pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
51 | Udyamotkarsha ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
| , Braéhman) ; 30. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
§2 | O Anglo-Lusitano ia Bombay... -«+| Weekly ... ees} Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... vee 900 
53 (0 Bombsense _.. oval eee nen a ee .».| 4. Gomes; Goanese; 44 ae is of 1,000 
ANGLO-Stnpl. | 
mie ¢ eS ee ..| Hyderabad) Weekly .., ..-| (1} English—Ghul4am Hussain Hidiatall4h,| 1,600 
4 (Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
at : (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 
4 | Muhammadan ; 36. 
af ‘65 | Prabhat ... coe «| Do. »+»| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 os 450 
at 56 Sindhi as a ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .»-| Virumal Begr4éj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 eo} 1,000 
An ‘Ancro-Urpv. 
af ¥ ‘57 | Muslim Herald ... — ...| Bombay... ake axe ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 1,100 
iy Muhammadan ; 31. 
1 Ewouise, Mana'rH! aD 
GusaBa'TI. 
f 68 | Baroda Vateal _... ...| Buroda «. .--| Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santujf Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 .../ 1,100 
59 | Hind Vijaya oe . | Dow 4. © ooo} Do, «2 — «e+| D&hyabhai Karsandéis Sh&h; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
4g oo, ‘1 Bania) ; 38. 
.. | Byewisn, Marita anp 
aK : 60  arnbtak Patra tha ee- Dharwér eee Weekly eee pee a Gurdppa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingé- 300 
ft bt ; yat) 5 30. 
‘6l | Karndtak Vaibhav ee+| Bijapur .., cosk =O ene a Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth} 800 
Yr Ges aaa Vaishnzy Bréhman) ; 43, 
oy wat ie 
a # F woe ony ove Bombay ou. «| Week ly... 009 ey ea DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 1,000 
js : nese ; . : , j 


| ‘ 
No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. ——- 
meron GuJARA'TI. : | | 
68 | Akhbé4r-e-Islim ... »».| Bombay .. vee} Daily sx ans — Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ;| 2,600 
64 |'Akhbér-e-Soudégar ...,| Do. « 4. Do. ... +) NAn&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 +1 3,000 
65 | Aryavir ... coe eee} Dohad ees we] Weekly oo «| Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 260 
Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 
66 | Bombay Sam4char s»| Bombay... soot EAT és oes =r Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra ... -es| Broach ,,, ...| Weekly ... ose Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 800 
, } Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Samfchér... ae: ee ae on Eee oe --| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... said 500 
69 | Cutch Kathiawir Varta-| Rajkot ... a BP aw ees! Kalidas Motiram ... cel cee dee eee 150 
man. 
70 | Deshi Mitra sii oo) OUrat «. sn ae AG ...| Maganlél Kikaébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...] 1,400 
71 | Din Mani ,,.. ies e+| Broach ... “ut De ae mere MDania) Rangilda#s ; Hindu (Mathur panne 250 
nia); 26. 
72. | Dnydnottejak =. eee} Ahmedabad __,...|' Fortnightly __...} Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
73 =| Friend of India eco]  DOe — ove .»»| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 50. 
74 | Gujarat... ove coo] Nadiad wo. ...| Fortnightly... eg Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
alia; 25. 
75 | Hiteehchhu ove ».| Ahmedabad see Weekly +. «>| Kalidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... cee 300 
76 =| Isl4m Gazette os. ooo} Amreli oe ink: Baie -o| Ibrahim Daud; 36; and Abdulla Ismail; 27} 1,000 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
77. «| Jém-e-Jahanoonia ,..| Bombay «+. et. SP eae ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Ach@ria; PArsi; 29 eos} 1,000 
78 | Jivadaya ... bee soc] BUFAL — cee hing Monthly... .«+| Dhirajram Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu’ (Audich 300 
Brahman); 36. 
79 | Kaira Times ee ,».| Nadiad ooo] Weekly woe _ Apes Méneck\l Desai; Hindu (Visa Srimali 350 
3 nia) ; 36 
80 | Kaira Vartaman .., me eee al aa ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ..o| Ahmedabad eo} Do. vec vel & ——- peer Dave; Hindu (Audich 300 
rahman 
82 | Kathidwir Samfachfr ...| Do... ro oe eae one —T Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
| man); 44 
83 | Khedut oe. in | Bhévnagar eo} Fortnightly «| Dulabhriam Ramji; Hindu Wain) . ... coe 255 
84 | Loka Mitra id eee| Bombay... i Bi-weekly »..| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
| : sd P4rsi ; 35. 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... ...| Weeklyees .«| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Bréhman); 465. 
86 | Navsari Patrika .. .oo| Navsari ... iat tones see ae Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32, 
87 | Navsdri Prakash ,.. a. as ie) eae .»-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 0 800 
88 Praja Mitra oe | Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly esol Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu(Braéhman) ; 275 
31. 

89 | Praja Pok4r sin ooo] MUTA. 44. ...| Weekly ... .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 vs eee 500 
90 ‘ Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... sid ee ees Seep Mancharain; Hindu (D4sa Bania); 500 
8 
91 | Punch Dand es tae ass ooo 0, vs --.| damnadas Bhagvandaés ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ;s 550 

43. 
92 | Samsher Bahadur... -ee| Ahmedabad ....; Do. ree »».| Savaibhai Raichand ;. Hindu (Jain); 62 _ 150 
93 |Sdnj Vartamén ...  ...| Bombay... ...| Daily oo — ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 3,600 
| (1) Rustamji Byramji Vitcha-Gandi; , Parsi 
38. 
94 {Sind Vartamin ... see) Karachi .., ...| Weekly oo 250 
Q5 Surat Akhb4r ee> eoel Surat eee eee Do. 300 
96 Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha ak 2 eee ...| Anopram — | Visashrim&li; Hindu “175 
(Shravak); 36. 
HInpi. 
97 | Pandit: are oon} Poona ose oe Weekly oes coe Govindrao Gan iin Winwe ; Hindu (Wan- 150. 
ae shenti 43; and l'arabai, wife of the above ; 32.) — 
98 | Sharman Samachar eee Bombay see ee Do. eee oes mbhun4th Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 cee eee 1,500 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Seni aa ak ee 98 .»»| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma ; Hindu (Négar 6,200 
00 Sie Daylaskgar amd D oe a FO ua Hind (Kénkubj 2 / 
100 !Shri Dny4n Sam Do. ... oe Monthly... «es | Jana ooram; Hindu 000 
}  chér. : | | - Bréhman); 30, " Ex 
con 1911—2 | | 
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112 | Belgaum Samachar 
113 |Bhot ..  ... 
hlSitesdws 
415 | Chandraként =... 
116 | Chandrodaya __.. 
117 | Chikitsak .. =». 
148 | Dakshin Vritta ... 
110 | Deshakélavartamin 
20 | Dharma... ews 
41 | Dharwar Vritta ... 
Dinbandhu cee 

/ Dnyan S4gar ee 
Grantham@la oF 

| Hindu Punch... 

| Jagadédarsh ss 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 


ee: 


eee 


5 Ge Owen ee ek _— 


ee + ‘ << led 
, | Edition, — Name, caste and age of Editor. 
a ae | 
Hubli... | Woekly ... «| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 104 
oe Bréhman) ; 47. | 
Gadag ... eco} De oe ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
ety) (Devang, Lingayat); 37. : 
Dharwar = ak eee .».| CL) Shivram ahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 825 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 34, 
i, Anndchirya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do, * s+ sae TS ode ...| Gurur#o R4gkavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
-s | (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Haveri (Dhaér-| Do. .... @undo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
wir), , | Brahman) ; 28. 
Dharwar v| Dos oo ove} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar-| 100 
Gadag .« .| Doe .., eos} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Br@hman); 41, : 
Thana ... .».| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 615 
Brihman); 23. 
Dhulia ... sé Do: eee eos| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. | 
Ratnégiri eee ate ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 
Poona ...  see| Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;! 900 
ne Hindu (Karhada Brihman); 30, 
Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... .».| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;\3300—400 
41. 
Bombay ‘ Do. «. -.| Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
Mah4d ... .| Fortnightly... or an be Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da) __..,. 
rahman). 
Ohikodi .,. vee} Weekly ... ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khaddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 
Chiplun ... a eer ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 275 
P Brahman); 40. 
Belgauni Re Gls ein ...| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha);| 1,000 
~ 42, 
Kolhapur a a ...| Sadéshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
Erandol... co Cee an .. | Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
a ie ii Be ze -»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Breéhman) ; 48. 
Dharwar i ae eee ,..| Saddéshiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 60) 
Bombay...  ...| Do. ... ese} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje;'Hindu (Maratha); 40.{ 1,000 
Kolhapur i ee oa = ee — Mantri; Hindn (S4rasvat rages 350 
man); 41. 
Do. ...| Monthly eo} Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 
: ~ (Deshastha Brahman); 41. 
Thana .. ve.| Weekly ue. eos| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitpawan| 1,500 
Brahman); 38. 
Ahmednagar .| Do. «. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
paiwan Brahman); 52. 
Poona .,.. 2S «a ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Thana ... ...| Do. . | Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kayastha 500 
) : Prabhu) ; 41. 
Poona ... ius Tk he a Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 6,400 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 7 
Sholapur eee Do. oes eee Govin Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 490 
bi Brahman); 46. 
Poonases w-} Do. we | Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,100 
Brdbman) ; 38. 
Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
Poona ... we] Weekly oe. »».| BAlG Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 17,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 
Dbulia ... ..) Do. oe »| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
reg ; 26. 
Do. si —" a aes Yadav a Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Kumtha.. es Do. eee eee ane a Hegde ; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 125 
3 wat) ; | 
Tésgaon... | Do. ww. . — Get, Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-{ 200 
Vengurla ; see Do. eve eee R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit ; 1. Hindu (Gaud} 80 
/ Brahman) ; 27. 


No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a ad 
a e iienicachad 7 iia, 
MaritHi—continued, | 
189 | Lokaseva .«.. ove | Nasik ove ooo} Weakly ... ..., Gangédbar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
140 | Madhukar ... 00 | Belgaum os a eas ,.., Ramling Subrao Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 150 
| 30. 
141 | Mahirdshtra Vritta ...|)SAtdéra ... «| Do ....  ...| Pandurang B&abaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
38. 
142 | Moda Vritta _.... coe | Wai coo} =O. coe ..| Kashinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
148 | Mumbai Punch ... -»+| Kichara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
girl), Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... we+| Daily .,,-.» «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Qhit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav ied ee ae ose] Weekly ... © oss ae do. eee} 1,250 
146 | Nagar Samachar... --.| Ahmednagar ,,.} Do.  .., ...| Vishwanath Gangiram ; Hindu (Fulmili) ; 24. 200 
147 | Nasik Vritta ... ooo] UABIK. oie occ] EQ. - ens | Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
148 | Nyay Sindhu «:| Ahmednagar ,..} Do... vee, Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| ~~ 400 
Brahman); 31. 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee, Pandharpur ...} Do. = ,4,, ee| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
150 | Parikshak ... «| Belgaum wo} Do. 4... eee) Vaman Remchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 300 
| : | wat Brahman). 
151 | Poona Vaibhav ... -«»| Poona sock  apGx eee ...| Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
' | Brahman); 36. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika -»+| Jalgaon .. a. a he ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deehasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
153 | Prakish ... Poe coc] SAUATR «cee oe | ae | Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman) ; 82. 
154 | Prated —... oes «| Islampur wet DG. ee ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda300—360 
Brahman) ; 23. | 
155 | Raghav Bhushan... <i SOO: oo: “ae ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
156 | Satya Mitra ie ..., Malegaon an eee | eke .. | Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
157 | Satya Sadan ai | Alibag ... eee} Do. ad Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 150 
- man); 53. ' ; 
158 | Satya Shochak ... ese} Ratnagiri sig ae ...| Hari Nard4yan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpiwan 950 
| | Brahman) ; 60. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari., Poona... ...| Fortnightly .; Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 330 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real, 
: Editor :—Rémchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
: Hindu (Karhada Br&bman); 45. 
160 | Sholdpur Samachar iid Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati); 46  .... 400 
161 | Shrigonda Vritta... .+| Shrigonda ak: i ae ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, 
162 | Sbri Shahu eae soe} SAGATA —aee onl 400. Ses -s-/ Vartan Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
163 | Shubh Suchak ... eve § Do. ave oo ee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
Bréhman); 61. 
164 | Sumant ... o--| Kavad ove =e a -e| Mahdadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
165 | Vidya Vilas 08 eee} Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh hentas Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 500 
Bréhman); 21. ) 
106 | Vibéri ..... as »-| Bombay wee «| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phitak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
167 | Vividh Dnyin Vistér ...) Do. .. .»-| Monthly... ooo} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni =... ee 600 
2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
r indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
168 Vrittasar eee eee eee Wai rT eee Weekly vee eee Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
A pawan Brahman) ; 51. : 
169 | Vritta Sudha = aw. (| Sdtara ee «.-| Do. coe coe} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: | | Bre&himan) ; 38. 3 
170 | Vydp&ri co ave w-| Poona ... a ee” ee .»-| Nana Daédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 300 - 
man) ; 39. 
171 | Vydpdr Samachir... -oo| Ahmednagar ..| Do,  .« »e| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
| : wadi); 30. 
172 | Warkari ... «ee — «»»| Pandharpur...| Fortnightly ..; Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 175 
Brahman); 35, | 


‘ ee De 
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tre, 


— walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
ih Soe ee Hakim Dharamsing Tahiling Hindu (Khatri) ; 
er 8 Ie is Hyderabad (Sind); Do. _.,, ope Tiréohand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
ss ans Kar@ohi... ©... Do. ... | KhSnohand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);38 ...| 500 
Do. 
Do. 


see eon Do. eee ee eee eee Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) > 42 eee 200 
os .«.| Shikarpur one eee .»| Chel4ram Maénghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40. 100 


Urpv. 


ee Ajaibat-i-Bambai eoe| BOmbay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
ri red (Sunni); 32. 


: | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ,.. woe) Weekly ooo ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 65,000 
a | Muhammadan ; 50. 


= ae 18] | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma 4 Jalgaon ... a. Oe eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
ae at Muhammadan. 

182 | Sultdén-ul- Akhbar »o+| Bombay eee woe} Daily oe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,060 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


| 188 | Tohfa-i-Deccan  -0| Poona ... «4s, Weekly ww» —«»»| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham-| 250 
: madan (Shaik); 31. | 


Gusaka'tI aND HInpI. 


ae | 184 | Jain Re de |b AOR ~  se Weekly ... ii — Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;; 1,400 


a ie ‘ 
Pe ee eT 
aemnateann 


Manra’THI AND Ka’NARBSE. 


185 | Chandrike ,.. <3 | Bagalkot woo] Weekly ees «oo| Bapdo Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 32. | 
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186. AlLuz_... eve »».| Bombay... soe} Weekly... ...| Antone Feraandes; Goanese ; 23 ei | 1,000 


4 Re | Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
} in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
List is printed in brackets after the name. 

_ @, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 

ae been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary, to complete the pronunciation of a mat, as 
Bee oe in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


DD, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublisheé of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Pubiication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a 
ENGLISH. 
134 | Patriot ‘ee .»-| Ahmedabad woe] Weekly oe ...| Bhdgubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain) ; 33. 
4 
con 1941—38 


en 
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_ Royal tour. 


substantial boon. being con- 


) : sin ; wie ss Ly a r ‘? > 
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1. “Tins =a na dly contribute handsomely to th 
ser r in y gon te Kandso to the’ 
Alleged desirability afseme. 357 rplus in the Budget at the. end of March. 
The sities tea this is that up to the end of December: 
the increase in earni over the results of the: year: 
1904. has: been considerably over half a crore of 
rupees. While taking note of this most satisfactory” 
_ news; one cannot help: asking if this should not be an 
additional reason to encourage the Government to accede to: the wish so uni= 
versally expressed to Jet the people have some substantial memento of the 
Royal tour—something that would, as we have repeatedly said, make the people 
remember and appreciate the visit paid to them by their future Emperor 
and his. Consort. Itis the popular impression that, in former times, when 
sovereigns. went about visiting the people, they left behind some tangible and 
substantial memento of their regard and good-will for their subjects—some: 
Royal: bounty in the shape of remissions of State dues or reduction of the 
load of taxation. It would be disappointing indeed if their Royal High-— 
nesses were to go away without leaving some such token of Royal kindness 
behind, Under the British constitution Their Royal Highnesses are, of course, 
helpless in the matter.. They cannot do anything independently, even if. they 
wished, It is for the Government to help them, and the people certainly hope: 
that Lord Minto will see‘tliat a substantial Royal gift is made to his Majesty’s 
Indian subjects before Their Royal Highnesses bid good-bye to them. Can- 
not the salt tax, we ask again, be done away with ?”’ 


earnings ining the current tnineia’ 


ferred on the people of India 
in. commemoration. of tiie 


Jam-e-Jamshed (27), 25rd 
Jan., Eng. cols. 


2. The Royal visitors have left Burma and are at present. on their way to 
Madras, In giving descriptions of the festivities in 


Reason of the alleged ccn- 


trast between the appearance 
of the Indians and the Bur- 
mese marked by Anglo- 
Indian correspondents ac- 


connection. with the Royal tour in that. province the 
Anglo-Indian journalists have classed, the Burmese 
above the Indians in point of the cordiality and 
enthusiasm of their welcome to the Royal guests.. 


companying the Royal > eg 


Kesari (133), 23rd The Indians, we think, have done their best in. ac- 


cording a. loyal reception to the Prince, ani if in 
spite of this it is considered to have fallen short of the mark, they are simply 
helpless in the matter. The Indian rayat, under the erinding roller of alien 
rule for over a century, has been rendered morally and. politically decrepit 
and is now utterly devoid of vitality. He could not, therefore, put on a cheery 
look on the occasion of the Royal visit. If the Burmese, who have been only 
recently brought under the crushing pressure of the roller of British 
rule, appeared to the Prince. more cheerful than their fellow-subjects in other 
parts of the country, the latter surely are not to blame in. the matter. The 
Prince, in one of his speeches in Burma, expressed his admiration at the 
" extraordinary variety of races,. religions and languages which are so harmoni-. 
ously blended in the large centres of the Indian Empire,” and said “ this 
liarmony is due to the wise policy of tolerance for all creeds, and of equal justice 
for all races.” As regards British justice and equality, we have only to say. 
that the statement contains only a half-truth as far as our experience of the. 

matter goes. The principles of justice and equality are fairly adhered to. in. 
cases between Indians and Indians, but where the ees happen to be mee. 
men and Indians, the fact is otherwise. 


~~ 


8 Looking like a disinterested spectator: upon ty ‘suiecionees that are: 
being enacted on India’s stage, one does not know 
. whether to rejoice or feel sorrowful'at the doings of the’ 


~ Prevalence of famine. in 
various parts of the country 


and disapproval of the ex- 
penditure of large sums of 
money upon costly. demon- 
strations in honour of the 
Prince of Wales. 

: Bakul (110), 21st‘ Jan. © 


and: cattle.are -perishing for want of fodder and water. If this kind of desti= 
tution had: been actually. experienced in their households by the: authorities 


administrators and their flatterers and whether’ to call 
them human. beings or two-legged’ brutes. Famine in 
a terrible form has. begun to be-felt' in the United 
Provinces:and Qudh, Réjputéna, the Punjab, Konkan 
and Gujarat, and.in the first two- provinves in parti- 
eular the situation has become very grave, indeed, 
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gnd their fiatterers, would they, ever-have thought. of spending money lavishly 


the reception of the Prince of Wales as they are doing now? Would 
» have. been. forward in making extravagant: demonstrations in honour 
Royal Highness? The answer to the- above query must be that if 
ey had retained their humanity, they would never have acted in the 


manner they are doing. We are quite sure that if the fact of the people’s 


suffering, the dire miseries of famine and perishing for want of food had 
Been duly brought to the notice of the Prince, he would never have 
approved of ~ costly demonstrations being held in his honour, He 
would certainly have felt that the money spent upon his reception would 
better have been devoted to afford relief to the famine-stricken. It must 
be admitted by every thoughtful person that the poor, relieved in this 
manner, would have blessed the British aj and ensured its stability for a long 
time. It would be desirable if the authorities and their flatterers were to look 
at the matter from the above standpoint and to earn the blessings of the poor. 
If they do not do so and spend the poor rayat’s money upon giving a gorgeous 
reception tothe Prince, they will undoubtedly help to produce discontent and 


indignation among the people. The less of such discontent there is in the 
country, the better for the rulers. 


4. ‘* From the point of view of India the Parliamentary elections do 
India’s jnterest in the 0t present a very cheerful prospect, unless like some 
Parliamentary elections. enthusiastic camp-foilowers we in India are prepared 
. Makrétta (10), ist Jan.; to regard the triumph of the Liberals as our own 
Kesart (138), 20rd Jan. triumph. The foremost among the dispiriting facts 
about the present election is that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been defeated at 
the polls. Ina triangular duel between himself and the official Liberal and the 
Unionist candidates, Mr, Dadabhai could secure nearly two thousand votes, 
This is very creditable to him personally, but that was not sufficient for a 
successful electionary contest. Mr. Dadabhai’s defeat is, however, in a little 
manner compensated for by the defeat of Sir M. Bhavnaggree, On the credit 
side, the election of Sir H. Cotton and Mr. O’Donnell, the author of the well- 
known book called ‘ The Failure of Lord Curzon,’ isa positive gain to India, 
Indeed, the Indian problein did not figure at al! in the electioneering manifesto 
anywhere. And according to the London correspondent of the Bengalee it was 
useless, it was more than useless, nay it was the purest folly to be the champion 
of India at the critical time just before the elections, ‘I am told,’ he says, ‘ that 
even Sir Henry Cotton at Nottingham had been warned by his Committee to 
keep India as much in the background as possible unless he wanted to imperil 
his chance of being returned to Parliament’. He was told, ‘You may cackle 
about South Africa, you may cackle about Canada, you may cackle about 
Australia, but you must never mention India, or your audience will simply vote 
you a bore and a crank and go away disgusted,’ This was perhaps only 
to be expected. But we feel sure that when the elections are over and the 
domestic politics of England enter the groove of routine, Sir Henry Cotton, 
who is both avowedly and really a champion of India, will not fail to brin: 
Indian affairs into prominence in the Lower House. As for the triumph of the 
Liberal party as a whole, India is bound to rejoice jn it in a general way and 
specially on account of the prospect of Mr. Morley remaining at the India 
Office for some time to come. Since the above was written a detailed account 


_ has appeared in the London ietter of the Times of India of yesterday of the 


manner in which Mr. Dadabhai lost his seat. Evidently there has been 
foul play in the matter, and Mr, Dadabhai has lost an excellent chance of 
being returned to Parliament. ‘To enter Parliament once more was the 
crowning ambition and would have been the solace, of the Grand Old Man. 
If Mr. Dadabhai had succeeded, he would have been happy to pass from this 
world while in harness in the interest of his dear country. But that was not to 
be. The machinations of cunning canvassing agents in Lambeth deprived him 


_ Of a golden opportunity to re-enter Parliament. Mr. Dadabhai had been before 


the constituency admittedly for four years or more and, as stated by himself 
in his manifesto, he had personally visited the homes of nearly 6,000 electors, 
and as rate-payer and voter he was a locdl man more than in name. It also 
appears that he had acquired a large amount of influence in the constituency. 
te | ; 


1 


But the wire-pulling of local Liberal leaders mduced the Liberal Association to * 


disown him on some childish grounds of age, &c. His opponents did not even 
hesitate to spread unscrupulous reports about him, and the reports being 
libellous in their nature Mr, Dadabhai has served them with writs for libel. 


His opponent Mr. Myer is said even to have dragged the uame of India into the . 


strife for working upon the prejudices of the-Lamheth electors and prominently 
brought forward ‘ the advantages British rule confers upon the Dependency.’ 
In this way India was made use of in party politics, but only so as to cause 
harm to her........... Mr. Dadabhai has not now much interest left in a coun- 
try which is getting more‘and more un-British every day, and we welcome the 
uews that he thinks of coming back to India to spend the remaining days of 
his life in his mother country.” [|The Aesari writes in a similar strain. | 


5. The Gujardti expresses keen disappointment at the faiiure of Mr, Dada-— 


bhai Naoroji in the electioneering contest in Eng- 


Gujarati (23), 2ist and land and observes that the moral to be derived from 


“28th Jan., Eng. cols. Mr. Dadabhai’s failure is that India should have 

the right of direct representation in Parliament 
instead of being dependent upon the whims and caprices of linglish boroughs 
for getting her representatives inio that assembly. The paper thinks that 
direct representation is the only means whereby India’s voice can be 
effectively heard in Parliament, and it urges the Indians to organise an 
agitation on a huge seale for obtaining this right. ‘he paper is jubilant 
over the defeat of Sir Muncherjee Bhavnaggree at the polls. It observes :— 
The news of Sir Muncherjee’s defeat will be received with unfeigned 
satisfaction by the entire Indian public, inasmuch as_ it removes from 
Parliament an enemy in the path of India’s political progress. He has 
always danced to the tune of his Anglo-Indian patrons and has lost no oppor- 
tunity tostrike a blow at India’s political advancement. But it is well-known 
that the efforts of Anglo-Indians in this direction have produced the very reverse 
of the desired effect, and the endeavours of their herechman, too, have shared 
no better fate. Though a native of this country, Sir Muncherjee has always 
been bent upon compassing her evil. It is believed that Government conferred 
upon him a K.C.1.K. as a recompense for his treasonable acts towards his mother 
land. Sir Muncherjee’s unpopularity in India can be gauged from the tact 
that the Bengalis recently burnt his effigy out of indignation at his attitude 
towards the Bengal partition. Looking to his wicked and maleficent doings 
in Parliament, it is perfectly natural that the Indians should go in raptures 
over his discomfiture. In its issue of 28th January the paper remarks in its 
English columns :— The election results have so far been altogether favour- 
able to the Liberal party...... There are sufficient indications already that the 
Conservatives have lost heavily in the estimation of British electors, at any rate, 
forthe time being. ‘Their present defeat, coming as it does after their unblush- 
ing exhibition of a spirit of selfish Imperialism and blustering jingoism, wil] not 
be without its wholesome effect upon them.......... it is too early to say how 
far the triumph of the Liberals at the polls will be of positive advantage 
to this country and its people. But we take it that they will at least refrain 
from doing harm to the people of India by encouraging and sanctioning 
retrograde or oppressive measures in defiance of public opinion.”’ 


6. “The feeling in India is one of sore disappointment at the defeat of 
Mr. Dadabhai. Sir M. Bhavnaggree has also been 
Gujarati Punch (25), 21st beaten. Though not so popular in India and so 
Jan., Eng. ag Sag CE enthusiastic about Indian matters as Mr. Dadabhai, 
(82) bean BB, ‘fae cols. -he_ has rendered sufficient services to the cause of 
Indians in South Africa to deserve sympathy at the 
hands of his countrymen for the defeat he has sustained af the polls........, 
Our feeling of disappointment at the defeat of Indian candidates is softened 
by the fact that nglishmen, who love India as their motherland and 
take an ardent interest in matters Indian, have found their way to Parlia- 
ment. Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Roberts, Mr, Paul and many otber true 
and sincere friends of India are successful at the polls, They may be 
confidently relied upon to safe-guard India’s interests in Parliament.” (The 
Phoeniz writes:—* ‘The results .of the polls in the United Kingdom come 
con 1941—4 | 
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Everybody expotted a slight Liberal 


vsseeveee Lhe failure. of Sir M, M. Bhavnaggree . 
from educated Indians. Though the ez- 


- * of the Indians in South Africa. And for these efforts he deserves credit. The 
- guccess of the Labour party is a significant sign of the times......... Werejoice 
to learn that the friends of this country, Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. Hart 
- . Davies, have succeeded in entering Parliament. It is needless to observe that 
Mr. Hart Davies is an old, patriotic Sindhee. None loves Sind and her people 
better than Mr. Davies, and we congratulate him with all our .heart upon his 


recent success.” The Praja Bandhu makes similar comments. } 


7. Parliamentary elections are just now in full swing in England and 

have excited great interest in that country, In India, 

, Alleged indifference of the too, the contests are watched with keen interest. 
oon party to Indian Byt what has our country to do with the elections in 

ee Kl (129), 6th Jan. England? What does it matter to us whether 

Mr. Balfour or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman be- 

comes the Prime Minister or whether Mr. Brodrick or Mr, Morley presides at 

the India Office. Other living nations of the world like France, Japan, Afghan- 

istan, Persia, &c., may legitimately concern themselves with the issue of the 

contest now raging in England because their interests are bound up with the 
fortunes. of the political parties in England, But India, being a dead con- 

stituent of the Empire, cannot feel any interest therein. India no doubt 

forms a part of the Empire, but like the hardened part of the heel 

it is dead to all sensations, though it has to bear the burden of the whole body. 

‘ England mainly depends for her prosperity on India and has derived untold 
a benefits from this country. When England is occasionally conscious of this 
eS fact, she flatteringly calls India the brightest jewel in the British diadem. But 
a jewel is after all a lifeless thing ard is merely expected to shine for the 
pleasure of its possessor. It is thus immaterial whetber India is called the 
hardened part of the heel of the Empire, or the brightest jewel in the British 
crown. Why should we then bave any curiosity to know which candidates 
for Parliamentary honours are successful and which not? It is the law of 
human nature to be curious aboutsuch things. Our people feel the same kind 
of curiosity about the chief incidents of the Russo-Japanese war. When our 
3 attention is distracted by such events, we temporarily forget our woful plight 
E and even feel elated for the time in reading of the successes of other people. 
: There are some among us who discern a closer connection between the 
interests of India and the results of the general election in England. 
They entertain a high opinion of the liberal constitution of Great Britain and 
urge that England is the home of freedom and has: abolished slavery abroad. 
They even attribute the present national awakening in India to England and 
think that with the advent of the Liberal party to power in that country, India 
may expect the dawn of a better era and the termination of her present miseries. 
But we think that those who entertain such a hope have no strong grounds for it. 
Tbe past history of the Liberal party does not warrant such ahope. The leaders of 
that liberty have not proclaimed themselves to be aveogers of wrong and injustice 
wherever these are found. The plunder and corruption of which Burke accused 
Hastings aid Clive drew tears from the eyes of the members of Parliament 
i who heard him, and the Liberals, even at the present day. nod their heads with 
. approval when they listen to Burke’s denunciation of men like Hastings. But 
nop.a pie of the vast quantities of gold, silver, jewelry, carried off like a dacoit’s 
booty from India to England, has even been returned to this country by the 
Liberals on their accession to power in the past. Evena high-souled Englishman 
like Gladstone did not advocate Home Rule for India as he did for Ireland. If 
he.was too busy to concern himself with Indian affairs, there were others who 


-@ould have undertaken the task. But none ever did so, Even Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is ready to give responsible government to the Boers, but. 
‘think that Indiashould be outside the range-of party politics. Gladstone was 4 
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satter collapse of the Unionists and the 


Le 


saintly person, but his saintliness came in only where political considerations 
were out of the question, We don’t wish to blame Gladstone or the Liberal 
party for their indifference towards this country. We merely wish to show how 
those who blindly put faith in that party are mistaken. | 


8. The Parliamentary elections are now in progress in England. English- 


Un this mfeattes of kallae © Ot. WOR political rights by bloodshed, sacrifice of 
more tormenting than the Duman life and even by openly hanging one of their 
humiliation Indians are Kings. ‘They are now exercising the rights acquired 
undergoing atthe hands of by such means. But why should the luckless Indians. 


Englishmen P : take any interest in the election contests in England P 
Pi eT Sn oe Why should they manifest any joy at the triumph of 


Liberals or the defeat of Conservatives? We are not 
consulted in the matter in the least, and still some of our countrymen gratuitously 
tell British electors to elect Liberal candidates. Englishmen show stolid indiffer- 
ence to Indian questions. Sir Henry Uotton was even peremptorily warned 
against making any reference to India in his speeches to his constituents. 
What a humiliating plight has our country been reduced to! India has 
been boycotted by Englishmen; still our leaders meanly approach 
infatuated Englishmen in a cringing attitude with prayers and petitions. 
We are driven away from their door and still we go to them like 
beggars and pray for favours. Can the miseries of hell be more torment- 
ing than this? If Englishmen do not want to bother themselves about 
our affairs, let us also resolve to avoid all contact with them, Can we not 
bring about the regeneration of our country without their help? Was it by 
England’s favour that other countries in the world attained prosperity? Let 
us have nothing to do with British Cabinets or with the British Parliament. 
We should not care if we are overwhelmed with ruin and utter extinction in 
our efforts to bring about our regeneration without England’s help. Elsewhere 
in alluding to Lord Minto’s reply to the address of the British India Associa- 
tion, the paper observes that Indians should not humbly prostrate themselves 
before British administrators and court rebuffs. It is not by supplication, it 
remarks, that national regeneration can be achieved. 


9. It will be hard to find anywhere on earth a people more meek, pliant 

and optimistic than the Indians. Heaven knows 

Can a Liberal Secretary of when they will get rid of these qualities which are 

— Prove the adimmistra” mainly at the root of their manifold miseries. 
"Bhala (111) ee a When the partition of Bengal was contemplated, they 

approached Lord Curzon with an humble request 

not to carry it out. ‘They did not lose heart when their request was refused 
by the late Viceroy, but hoped that they would get from the Secretary of 
State what was denied to them by Lord Curzon. But their hopes in this 
respect were doomed to disappointment. Still they did not give themselves 
up to despair, They hoped that Lord Minto, who was noted for his 
deep sympathies and large-heartedness, would grant them redress. Meeting 
with a keen disappointment even in that quarter, they centred their hopes 
upon the Prince of Wales, and thought that, in commemoration of his visit 
to India, His Royal Highness would get the decree for the partition of Bengal 


reversed. But it is no use entertaining such delusive hopes. Inthe present state — 


of affairs the most desirable thing for us would be t» consider ourselves destined 
to bear the manifold hardships of alien rule and, by resigning ourselves tothe 
will of God, patiently submit to our lot. ‘The appointment of Mr. Morley, 
as Secretary of State for India, has revived hopes in many of us that India 
would be better governed in future. But we cannot be sure that the tone 
of the present administration will improve under the enlightened control 
and supervision of Mr. Morley. However learned and liberal-minded he may 
be, can it be reasonably supposed that he will be prepared to promote India’s 
welfare at the sacrifice of the interests of hisown countrymen? Even supposing 
for a moment that he is prepared to do so, we do not think his countrymen will 
allow him to follow the bent of his will. We, therefore, think that 1t makes 


no difference at all whether Mr, Brodrick or Mr. Morley-is at the head.of the 


India Office. Under the. regime of both, we are destined to be ground down 
equally by. the roller of British administration, = =«s_—> Re aa ae 
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ei "Phe ‘Gaelio. American feels so strongly the im- 
e6 a8 well aé ¢he nece that the fight for 
¢ freedom and ‘independence of Ireland should. be 


“against British oppression that it has decided to 
(10), a Jen. Adopt the policy of.concurrent aetion with the national 

movement now in progress in India and ‘to assist it in 
every way possible. We are ready to do the same for South Africa, so that with 
Ireland attacking on the West, India on the East, and South Africa in the centre, 
it will go hard if in a few years the three allies by concurrent action in a righteous 
cause cannot bring the British Government to reason. Already its power is totter- 
ing. The.........Milner, having turned a prosperous South Africa into a howling 
waste, has disappeared into the limbo of the lost. Curzon, the earthen pot 
that collided with the iron pot Kitchener as the two floated down the current 
of the Hindu.Ganges, has gone to the bottom, leaving a.........memory behind. 
him. To finish all, the two confederates whom a crass and brutalised people 
put forward to rule over them, Balfour and Chamberlain, have toppled from 
power, while the British capital is the scene of processions of the starving 
and of the hooting and jeering of Royalty........... With the enemy’s citadel in 
a state of confusion, which these conditions produce, we think it all the more 
important to carry on the attack with relentless purpose, and feel sure that 
with the multiplied force of a triple alliance and the concurrent action of 
Ireland, South Africa and India, the war against the tyranny of the British can 
be brought to a successful and happy conclusion.”’ 


fame. 


11, Food, air and water are the three things most essential to sustain life. 
But for the proper enjoyment of all these, one more 
Reflections suggested by factor is required, and that is liberty. Without liberty 
a the present cisturbed condi no pleasure can be perfect. A cow, naturally harmless 
>= tion of Russia. P y 
+. Shubha Suchaka (163), 98 itis, willtear open the bowels of the person obstruct- 
a ) th Jan. ing its wanton rambles. Similarly, a parrot, which 
is fond of flying from one tree to another, is sure to 
at the — of its tormentor. No wonder, then, that human beings should 
be found struggling for independence every where. it is a matter for regret that 
some selfish and mean persons should come in the way of the enjoyment by their 
fellow-creatures of this God-given gift, and that patriots should be branded as 
disloyal to their alien sovereigns. A sovereign is intended to promote the wel- 
fare “of his subjects, and any neglect on his part in doing so is sure to 
i produce disaffection among his subjects. How can a people cherish love for 
E 4 | their ruler who, with a view to secure his own happiness, tramples upon 
their rights? To try to remove the discontent of the people by stig- 
matising it as disloyalty is simply to aggravate it. he more such dis- 
content is sought to be repressed, the greater is the reaction in the opposite 
direction. The present revolution in Russia is due to the discontent among the 
people of that country. Seeing that all their entreaties for political rights and 
rivileges proved of no avail, the Russians, men, women and children, became 
as rate, and all the efforts of the Tsar to stem the tide of the popular revolt 
- have been found to be fruitless, and it is vain for him to expect that his people 
. will be pacified till they achieve their political emancipation. 


-12, “This reply of Lord Minto, though it does not accord with popular 
a expectations, was quite courteous and couched in 
 . Lord Minto’s reply tothe sympathetic language. He asked the Bengalis to 
ad address of the British India jo9k upon partition as an accor plished fact and 
ig iy Punch (25); 21st indirectly gave them to understand that the only 
Jan., Eng. cols. means of upsetting the partition was an appeal to 
| Parliament, his own hands being tied down by the 
‘the Santas of State for India, which he, as an administrator, was 
: ‘and ‘respect. We trust that the advent of the Liberal Ministry 
ae — to-pow ed ‘the evolution of some scheme, which may at once allay publie 
a - a sitent dnd remove ‘administrative 4 . We understand that. a 
Bek: sputatic ion ‘oF leading is ne ord ~ —— with a view to induee 


‘Jan., Eng. cols, 
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13. “ The reply of Lord or a pre address of the British India Asso- 
ciation o must be very : disappointing to- our 

Praja Bandhu (32), 2lst prothren of Bengal......... His. Reoclenss intimated 
that as an administrator it was his duty to carry out 
the policy already approved by the Secretary of State for India, One may be 
inclined. to question the soundness of the latter declaration. A Viceroy is in 
our opinion something more than the head ofa district whose duty it is to loyally 


carry out the mandates of a superior authority. Heis in a sense a ruler of 


men, and it isthe duty of rulers to go behind executive and administrative 
decrees and see if they conform to the broad principles of an enlightened 
regime. Even if he cannot himself withdraw objectionable schemes, it is his 
duty to press for their abrogation......... The fundamental flaw in the Bengal 


partition order consists in the fact that it ignores the enlightened public 


opinion of the people of the land. In the present condition of India, it 
is easy in any place to get together a small number of Meee to say 
‘yea’ to everything that emanates from mon in authority.......... But 
no one can gainsay the assertion that the people of Bengal proper are as A 
body stoutly opposed to the severence of their province ‘into two. We are 
afraid that in matters of this kind questions of prestige are allowed an undue 


weight and are permitted to overshadow broal aspects of sound policy and 


justice... .. tis no frivolous pastime to face the exasperation of millions 
of people - in order to carry out territorial re-adjustments, which might 
have been made on more acceptable lines, Contemporary occurrences through- 
out the world are enough to force attention to the fact that the most powerful 
autocrats who plume themselves on their superior wisdom fail to diagnose 
correctly the symptoms of the times, and that reforms fail of their aims, 
because they come too Jate. While we must condemn a policy that refuses to 
listen to the loud voice of educated popular opinion, we think the duties of the 
people of Bengal are plain. It would be the height of folly on their part to give 
up the constitutional agitation which they have so. creditably sustained for 
over five months, It may be of use to remind them that the eyes of all India 
are at this moment turned towards them, and that to them is entrusted the 
honour not only of Bengal, but of the whole of India. An idea prevails that 
the people of India cannot sustain any well-directed plan for a long time, 
that counsels of, timidity and worldly prudence kill in the long run their 
most cherished schemes for the regeneration of the country. It is for the 
Bengalis now to give a practical but emphatic refutation of such charges. 
The whole of educated Indiais at their back, and if Bengal will but honest- 
ly and ina manly style maintain the lead, it will find that the millions of 
the other provinces will loyally co-operate with her. We may grant that the first 
fervour of the boycott movement cannot be indefinitely kept up, but it must 


‘be replaced by a deep-seated conviction in our heart of hearts that in the 
‘swadeshi movement lie the best prospects of our country’ s regeneration, and that 


the country must adopt a system of voluntary protection of all its arts and 
manufactures,......... The new force of swadeshism must be perpetually fed 
and renewed. ‘The methods of constitutional agitation that we have adopted 
must not be forsaken. Passive resistance is a weapon of which the force has 
not yet been fully realized. It is possible that methods of barbarism and 
illegal repression, such as we have heard of lately, may be here aud there resort- 
ed to by insane pro-consuls, but it is certain that they will fail before the im- 
movable resolve of the people to patronize indigenous products, We find Lord 


Minto declaring that he is no opponent of swadeshi. We wish he had said 
that he is uw friend of it, But we think this- makes no difference in the 
result. ‘The professions of many Anglo-Indians in favour of swadéshi are mere 
cant. They will not buy any good swadeshi article to make good their word, not 
-even if it is as good and as cheap as the imported one. It-is useless to rely. on 
their support. We must not expect any outside aid. The swadeshi movement 
_has already led to a vast extension of power-looms, and there is every hope of a 
Wide revival of the hand-loom industry. All these are very hopeful signs. If we 


are true to ourselves, if we first of all throw oif our allegiance to the selfish sway of 


the Anglo-Indian journalists .and learn to think and act for ourselves fearlessl: 
and boldly but within the limits of reason, law and morality, the future.is 
bright. Let us not be guided by the not always al CESS cries of ‘Angio- 
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Bee » ie m Bengal and the South African 
a Oe partial men cannot ‘be allowed 
ok + to and think and act for ourselves.” 
14, The Gujardti bitterly animadverts upon the reply given by Lord 
= _ Cxjarati (23), 21st Jan. = -vaited upon him to protest against the partition of 


ae It says :—The reply has betrayed Lord Minto as a weak and narrow- 
i ruler. If His Excellency is honestly convinced of the mistakes of his 
_. predecessor, why should he not move the Secretary of State for India to rectify 

‘them. By defending the moghlai of Sir B, Fuller, Lord Minto has greatly 

disappointed the Indian public. We do not mean tosay that His Excellency 

should publicly condemn the.doings of his lieutenant, or that the latter should 
« be recalled from ‘his satrapy.. The time for such extreme ‘measures has not yet 
oe geome in this country. But there is no doubt that it will come as popular 
2 strength grows daily. His Excellency should have at least refrained from 
expressing his approval of the thoughtless and unstatesmanlike measures adopted 
by Sir B. Fuller for putting down the swadesht movement and should have 
assured the deputation that such measures will not be resorted to in future. 
If an Indian brings pressure to bear upon his fellow-countrymen with a view 
to make them combine in a common struggle for redressing a common wrong, 
he is guilty at the worst, if he is guilty at all, of a very venial offence. Yet for 
ag such an offence Sir B. Fuller is hauling up people before courts of justice, while 
e Magistrates inflict severe punishment upon these poor victims of official anger 
. | - by distorting or arbitrarily interpreting the law as was done by the late 
y Mr. Strachey ina certain case. Lord Minto’s reply far from allaying the popular 
be excitement in Bengal has fanned it into a fiercer flame, and the outcome of it is 
ae bound to be manifested at the monster meeting which is to be held in Calcutta 
on the 31st instant. The present being a time of political awakening in India, 
a the country wants at its helm a statesman, who is desirous of helping the 
4s | advancement of the Indians and not one who looks down upon them as con- 
a quered slaves, In which of these two categories shall we place Lord Minto? 
Let us wait and see. 
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15. ‘‘The Imperial Customs Service is, ater all, not likely to cause any 
; creat delight to the department which craved that 
Imperial Customs Service. 


q Parsi (13), 2st Jan, boon.,.......... The lower ranks will not find so much 


a satisfaction in the rule that Assistant Collectors are 
“| : to be mainly recruited from England. The proviso that present Assistant 
at Collectors will continue in the enjoyment of all their present rights, including the 


right of promotion, is not particularly valuable, the wording of the phrase, 
‘they will not be debarred from promotion,’ being conventional but ominous, 
There is a tendency on the part of Government rather to magnify the abilities 
S| necessary to perform the duties of the Custom House—a tendency which the 
an recent agitation from within the Customs service has, no doubt, accentuated. 
- “Yo the unbiased mind of a disinterested outsider there is no obvious reason why 
a the concern should not be as purely Indian in its management as the Post | 
- Office.’ } | 
16. “The new Resolution of the Government of India on plague prevention 
in the future is much to be welcomed, because it gives 
ont of Indié onthe reaulta ¢°eLlent instructions for practical operations in future, 
of the experience acquired in So many unpleasant events, all culminating more or 
the plague administration of Jess in the popularity of most of the measures adopted 
| the past five years. in various cities and towns and even in rural areas, 
rig, i _ (28), 21st have taken place since the outbreak of the pestilence 
An SHG: ON. that the Government of India would have belied its | 
‘reputation for practical common sense, had it still endeavoured to persist in | 
-earrying out preventive operations on the old, discredited and odious lines..,...... 
“Let us drop the ourtain on the entire series of plague preventive measures 
‘of Government in the . They were the combined outcome of panic 


Resolution of the Govern- 


— _ ‘ “and of ‘contemptuous ‘disregard of popular sentiments and feelings, Under 
| \« . . ‘thecircumstances ‘itis ‘gratifying to note the change that has come over 
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‘the spirit ‘of Government :in this matter........:... In their resolution 
‘Government have at last been constrained to endorse public-opinion, long sinee 
‘pronounced, that the application of the several measures ‘;:must -depend upon 
the circumstances of the locality, the character of the people, the stage which 
the disease has reached and the agency available for dealing with it.’ But 
what follows is even of greater importance.......... ‘ Where conditions vary 
so widely from province to province as is the case in India, it 4 
manifestly impossible for the Governor-General to lay down a uniform 
scheme of plague administration.’ Shall we exclaim that a Daniel has come 
to the help of the Government of India in inculcating so sound a principle 
as the one laid down in the above sentence. For the first time all provincial 
Governments are told to firmly bear it in mind, Of course, the Govern- 
ment of India are right in saying that ‘local Governments alone are competent 
to determine what measures are practicable or expedient at particular times 
and places and it is upon them that the Government of India rely to make the 
best use of opportunities which present themselves for checking the disease,’ 
‘This, of course, is the counsel of perfection, but it is to be devoutly hoped that 
the Imperial Government will keep a strict watch and guard over local 
Governments as to how they carry. out their new policy. Sympathy is the 
very first quality essential in the matter of plague prevention............. 
It is superfluous for us to say that in no part of the country, where plague is 
epidemic or endemic, do the people desire to succumb to it. It is against the 
instinct of our common humanity. Every patient is anxious to live, but he 
naturally shrinks from adopting measures forced on him by unsympathetic 
officials,......... And as to the natural leaders of the people, may we inquire of 
Government whether they are unaware of the way in which natural leaders 
have been treated by many a Provincial Government in the past? Is the 
Government unaware of the fact of these leaders being flouted and defied, if 
* not insulted, by the plague officials. Had the natural leaders been respectfully 
listened to, things would never have come to those unpleasant passes which 


we all deplore. On the contrary, there would have been every effort on 


their part to see that the fell disease was allayed, if not wholly driven 
away from the country. We must ruefully, but in most emphatic terms, 
state that a great deal of the large mortality from plague must be laid at the 
door of the officials who were entrusted with preventive operations. An amount 
of mischief has been done which is irreparable, But let us not rake up the 
ashes of old and embittered feelings. Let us all work together in harmony, 
solely intent upon driving away the plague in the best way possible. But 
while doing so let us pray Government to see to it that in every province 
the officers employed on plague preventive operations are men of the right 
stamp, persuasive, sympathetic and possessed of the milk of human kindness, 
sacee ia Lastly, there is the financial aspect of plague preventive measures 
which needs to be elaborately expatiated upon. We have not only not approved 
of the policy of the Imperial Government that all plague expenditure should 
be borne by provincial and local authorities, but condemned it as absolutely 
unjust, ungenerous and inconsistent with the first principles of statecraft. 
The cost of the prevention of plague is as much a question of Imperial finance 
as that of the prevention of famine. There is not a pin to choose between 
the one and the other.”’ : 


17. “The Times of India was perfectly justified in characterizing the 

| Government of India’s Resolution on Plague admi- 

gpa oe gy ed “(6 nistration as unsatisfactory and compounded of plati- 
aa ' tudes familiar to most people who have any 
knowledge of Plague administration. The Home 

‘Department has missed an opportunity—which is not likely to occur soon—of 
firmly declaring itself in favour of inoculation, Disinfection, segregation, 
evacuation and the destruction of -rats are measures ‘good enough in their way, 
and are known and adopted by all whom the demon of plague has ravaged, but 
not one of them can be-said successfully to resist its attack and stem its onward 
and widespread. progress. Inoculation is the only remedy—so far discovered— 
which has. secured immunity to those whoare menaced:by plague. On the 
utility and efficacy of the prophylactic all that the Government bas. siated is 


j 


ee, 2 


that'it is‘of Value, not merely for the protection which it affords against 
plague, ‘but aleo by ‘reason of its effect in mitigating the violence of an attack,’ 
‘and they hope’ ‘that the people may be ‘encouraged to have recourse 
to it?.:....... No one seeks even to persuade a single individual to be inocu- 
Tated against his or her will. It seems to us that now that the high value of 
inoculation is so generally recognised by experts and is demonstrated by 
i cs, the acc of which cannot be gainsaid, it is the bounden duty 
of ‘Government to lose no chance of impressing its advantages upon the 
.. threatened areas, and it cannot be said that the Government of 
In have sufficiently fulfilled that duty in the colourless sentences we 
have quoted. That inoculation has not been more practised inthe Bombay 
Presidency and elsewhere during the last, few months is, of course, due 
in’ the main not to a lessening belief in its protective value, but to the 
happy circumstance that all over India plague has largely abated.” [The 
Indian Spectator writes:—‘‘ Who is the real author of the recent ‘ Resolu- 
tion * on measures for the prevention of: plague, which is published in the last 
issue of the Gazette of India over the signature of Mr. H. H. Risley? After 
consultation with various Local Governments and Administrations, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council comes to conclusions which any schoolboy, in the year of 
grace 1906—or in the year of plague 10 in Bombay—can set forth on paper in 
half an hour,.......:.. -May it be that the resolution is an answer to grumblers 
in England who think that the Government here is doing nothing to put down 
the scourge P Or isit only an indication that since the departure of Lord 
Curzon the Secretariat finds little else to do than to summarise vague nothings 
and to appear busy ? The Governor-General in Council is very rough on rats: 
he does not tell us, however, how the rodents may be killed. Orders in this 
behalf must perhaps issue from the Military Department.’’ | 
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18, The ie India have published a lengthy resolution, em- 
Sanne bodying the results of plague administration during the 
Kesars (185), Sard Jan. past five years, They som phasise therein the necessity 
of cleanliness and sanitation for checking the spread of the disease and of the des- 
truction of rats, which are found to be fertile agents in the communication of the 
disease from infected to uninfected localities. We were anxious to have some 
pronouncement in the resolution on the subject of giving pecuniary assistance to 
Municipalities to enable these bodies to cope with the ravages of the disease more 
successfully, But we are disappointed in this respect. In India the question 
of plague prevention is more a question of poverty than a question of scientific 
research. Until Government, by carefully retrenching their military expendi- 
ture, make liberal grants to local bodies to enable them to undertake sanitary 
reforms, they cannot be said to have done their duty in preventing the ravages of 
plague, The observations of the Government of India on the value of 
inoculation are suchas to damp the ardour of those who are enthusiastic about 
its utility. 


19. The swadesht movement is now spreading apace throughout the 
country, and our patriots feel confident that if it is 

Exhortation to Indian steadily kept up and persevered in for a sufficiently 
pore | bo ome ove the long time, their most cherished aspirations would 
 Shubha Suchak (163), 26th b® fulfilled. How to keep the movement alive is 
Jan. no doubt a-thorny problem and presents many 
; difficulties, Butif our countrymen make a united 
effort to promote the country’s welfare, the difficulties in their way are not 
insuperable. The responsibility of those who take upon themselves the task 
‘of rousing the nation to the necessity of making such a united effort is no 
doubt vast,. but they must not on any account shirk this task. The 
path of those who come forward as volunteers to serve the country is arduous, 
and they will have to make a very hard fight indeed in the early stages of the 
struggle, but their troubles will be more than repaid when the nation is once 
‘aroused, .If we boycott all articles of foreign manufacture and form 
‘a resolution to use only country-made goods, the country will ina few days 
-be illuminated by the refulgent rays of the sun of independence and we shall 
be able toextort from our rulers, who are, intoxicated with the pride of power, 
priviléges which are the birth-right of an independent people, : ; 
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* 20. ‘Sir Roper Lethbridge proposes that thie word swadeshé should: be under- 
fae yes soe). « stood by the Indians as synonymous not: with India 
: Comments on Sir Roper alone, but with the British Empire, of which she forms 
oe eg - a component part. He advocates that natives should 
pe eee a. Bib 8 SBC not boycott British goods, but those’ produced in 
: Partkshak (150), 25th Jan. countries outside the Empire. Indians will be: ready 
eiideliec to go even beyond this and look upon the world as their 
country, because it. must be remembered that the principle of cosmopolitanism 
had its origin in India. But then Great Britain and the British Colonies 
have reduced India to such a state of destitution that it is not possible for the 
Indians to profess a sentiment of attachment to the Empire when it really does 
not exist in their hearts. The Colonies heap insults upon India, while England 
not only oppresses her but drains away her life-blood? How can India, 
under these circumstances, feel any love for England or the British Colonies? 
Let the Indians be admitted to an equal share of political rights with English- 
men and the Colonists and let their country enjoy an equal measure of prosperity 
with the other parts of the Empire and then they will be quite ready to act upon 
the suggestion of Sir Roper Lethbridge. But so long as we do not enjoy equal 
political rights with Englishmen and our country is not as prosperous as 
England, we should persevere in the boycott of British goods and employ every 
means in our power to make both England and the Colonies feel the pinch of 
the loss of our custom. 


cs 
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21. The advice given rv, Sir Roper Lethbridge that we should regard the 
; whole of the British Empire as our own country is 
score og, mm ara neither new nor will it dehue any sensible pues Sony 
To offer the above advice is tantamount to saying “ what is mine is mine and 
what is thine is also mine.”” We often hear it said that India is the most 
important constituent of the British Empire, and on this account she is saddled 
with a large portion of Imperial expenditure. In the benefits of the Empire, 
however, she has absolutely no share. Is it just to describe India as the 
important constituent of the British Empire and at the same time to treat her 
like astep-child? If Indians are to regard the whole of the British Empire as 
swadesh, why should they be treated so cruelly in South Africa? Why are 
obstacles placed in the path of Indians going to Australia? If India and 
England are members of the same Empire, why levy excise duties on Indian 
cotton- goods for the sake of the cotton manufacturers of Manchester? In short, 
we cannot accept the definition of the word swadesh proposed by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge. If we were to do so and act accordingly, our indigenous industries 
would be ruinedin notime. Our interests cannot always be identical with those 
of Englishmen. The swadeshi and the boycott movements have dealt a severe 
blow to British trade, and it is to nullify their effect in this direction that 
various remedies, both mild and violent, are employed by Englishmen, 
Sir Roper’s exhortation to us is one of such remedies, We should, however, bear 
in mind that India alone is our own country, and that goods produced in India 
are alone swadeshi goods. If we do so, then only can the regeneration of India 
be hoped for, and we shall be able to hold our own in the struggle for existence 
raging over the whole world. / 


22. Commenting upon an article on the Bengal partition appearing in the 
Da. London Spectator, the Mahrdtta writes:—“ At the 
Comments on an articleon outset our contemporary recalls the prejudice which 

the Bengal partition which Macaulay first impressed upon the British mind against 


| eared 1 th : 
a Spectator. m the Bengali Babus. These are told that they have never 


“Mahrétta (10), 21st Jan. fought. ‘ No population so vast was ever so peaceable 
oe | or required so little expenditure for garrison. A 


police principally employed in detective work is all that is needed, for forcible 
resistance to the State will probably always remain outside the Bengal scheme - 
of life. They pay their taxes to the hour, they obey the legal orders of any. 


Magistrate even when unsupported by physical force, and when the great 
Mutiny of 1857 broke out their quiescent but immurable adhesion to the 


British:rule made the reconquest of India a comparatively easy possibility. 
Viveeeeeeee Throughout that duigersas sipvemant Calcutta was as. tranquilly 
British as London on a Sunday.’....,...... There is nothing in the merits. 


con 1941——6 
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tition question that should excuse the Spectator in rubbing, as 
So teen me, into the Bengali people the fact they are essentially 
@ peaceful peopl act one would himself justified in concluding from 
he remarks of the Spevtator that the British rulers cannot honestly respect 
peacefulness and loyalty in their Indian subjects, for if they really did, 
their minds should be filled with nothing but bubbling gratitude towards 
the Bengali people who, besides saving the Indian Empire at the time of the 
Mutiny, have been contributing to the profit and the glory of that Empire by 
|) a their industry and wealth and by creating an endless field for the spread of 
| Western ideas and civilisation. Did it behove the British Government to treat 

a the Bengali people so shabbily as they have actually done in this partition 
question and the consequent agitation P At any rate does it not behove them to 
reconsider the partition question now that millions of these loyal and law-abiding 
people have expressed their feelings of dissatisfaction with it in every possible 
mode of expression or demonstration? But gratitude was perhaps never a 
strong point of the British rulers in India, The history of Native States bears 
ample testimony to their perfidious ungratefulness. But worst of all is the 
melancholy meanness of mind which even an apparently philosophical and 
cultured British journal like the Spectator exhibits in the article in question by 
making insinuating allusions to the want of martial qualities in the Bengali 
4 people and arguing as if it is that which prevents the rulers from paying to them 
if | respectful attention,.......... Surely it is cowardly first to disarm a man and 

a then to turn round and say that he is contemptible because he has no arms to 
make use of.......... Ifthe Indian people allowed themselves to be disarmed, it 
was in the fullest confidence that their inability to offer an armed resistance to 
the oppressive acts of the Government would not at any rate be used as an argu- 
ment for treating their constitutional representations as unworthy of considera- 
tion beeause they were not backed by that force to which alone the tyrant 
yields.” . 


. 


23. “Mr. McNeill’s first report on the establishment of Co-operative 
ad Credit Societies in this Presidency, with the Govern- 
aoe McNeill’s Report ou rent Resolution thereon, dated the 13th of this 
e establishment.of Co-oper ! 
ative Credit Societies inthe month, comes upon vs with an agreeable surprise. 
Bombay Presidency. vessseeee Between Stu May and 10th July 1904 no 
Indian Spectator (6), 27th fewer than 12 Co-operative Credit Societies were 
vane registered—8 in Dharwar, 2in Kaira, 1 in Sholdpur 
: and 1 in Ahmedabad......... The energy with which Mr. McNeill has been 
te : working is only equalled by the quietness of his activity. The public knew 
‘se from the Government Gazette that he had framed rules, but the establishment 
of the societies remained, so far as the press was concerned, a profound secret, 
1 It is good in many things that the left hand should not know what the right 
aa | hand does. An exception, however, may well be made in the case of the 
lt particular kind of work in which Mr, McNeill is engaged. Publicity will 
suggest imitation and provide encouragement. ‘The registration of eve 
society, with a short account of the circumstances in which it was started, 
may well be recorded in the Government Gazette, if it would not be indecorous 
for officials to communicate such information to the press, Mr. MeNeill’s 
report makes it clearer than ever that the success of the whole movement 
depends largely on the personal exertions of officials and leading non- 
officials, In many cases the societies require guidance at every step. The 
Registrar has not only to organise them, but to watch them and advise them 
in difficulties. The transfer of an official, the death of a leading supporter, 
and other accidents which, in a country possessing more experience of such 
societies, might cause no difficulty, bring on a crisis here at the present stage 
.of the movement. The report mentions that Mr. Dayaram Gidumal promoted 
an urban society at Hyderabad (Sind). Before the rules sanctioned by Govern- 
ment were published, an application was made for registration, A legal 
difficulty arose, and before the Registrar could explain matters {to the society, 
a it had apparently collapsed in consequence of Mr. Dayaram’s transfer and the 
ae Registrar’s letter was returned to him through the Dead Letter Office! ‘The 
- aS ‘challenge’ thrown out by Lord Curzon to educated men, when the Co-operative. 
ae Credit Societies Act was passed, seems to have. been, ‘consciously or unconsciqus-. 
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ly, taken up in several places, where official action was impatiently. anticipated, , 
by enthusiastic gentlemen who wished to serve their country. This is an. 
exceedingly good sign. May the enthusiasm endure and spread throughout 
the Presidency !” : are y 


24. Mr, McNeill’s report does not encourage us to take a hopeful view. 
ates tennnde Can of the future of Co-operative Credit Societies in India,. 
97th Jen’ nachar (°° The Registrar appears to have made a laudable attempt 
to disseminate among the rayats information about 
the working of these societies and the advantages they are expected to confer 
upon the agricultural classes. But, in spite of all his endeavours, he has. not 
been able to establish more than twelve societies in the whole Presidency, and 
the financial basis on which even these stand seems to be far from secure. 
We have repeatedly pointed out that the success of Credit Societies can 
be ensured only if a sufficiently large amount of capital could be raised 
for their working, and secondly if only a moderate rate of interest were 
charged on loans advanced to agriculturists, In both. these respects the 
prospects before the societies started in the Bombay Presidency are gloomy. 
The capital raised by these societies varies from Ks. 500 to Rs. 2,600, and 
Government, it is well known, have in a niggardly spirit limited the amount of 
their aid to the societies to the paltry sum of Rs. 2,000. The fact that Rs. 300 
is the maximum amount of individual deposit invested in these societies furnishes 
an eloquent commentary on the Government’s belief in the prosperity of the 
agriculturists and their ability to raise the necessary capital among themselves, 
The Registrar might by dint of energy and personal influence have heen able 
to get a sufficient number of agriculturists to enroll themselves as members of 
the societies, and his efforts might have also induced charitably disposed 
persons to supply capital to these concerns. But it does not, therefore, follow 
that the societies stand on a financially sound basis. In fact the Registrar 
himself appears to be sceptical on this point, for he refers in his report to a 
scheme which he has prepared in consultation with the Honourable Mr. Vithal- 
das D. Thackersey for starting a society in Bombay for advancing capital to 
Credit Societies in the mofussil, We are afraid that these make-shifts will not 
avail to save this new-fangled experiment from the failure to which it is doomed, 
In the first place, a solitary society in Bombay can hardly be expected to meet 
the multifarious requirements of agriculturists in the whole Presidency, Mr. 
McNeill undertakes to secure to this society 5 to 6 per cent. on the capital 
advanced by it to the Credit Societies, but we fail to see how he will be able to 
fulfil this undertaking. If the Credit Societies are able, without levying any 
additional fees from their members, to pay such a heavy rate of interest on 
the capital advanced, we cannot understand why Government should hesitate 
to advance the necessary loans and appropriate the profit to themselves. 
Further, if these societies are compelled at the outset to borrow money at 
such exorbitant rates, the purpose for which they have been brought into 
existence is likely to be frustrated, for in the circumstances they would have 
no recourse but to charge usurious rates on loans advanced to the rayats. 
This has happened in the case of the societies already started which are charg- 
ing to agriculturists not less than 93 percent. The object of Government 
in starting these societies is to free the agriculturists from the clutches of the 
savkar, but we do not see any appreciable difference between the rate of 
interest charged by that much-abused individual and that charged by the societies. 
And it must be remembered that the savkar’s loan is promptly raised and 
is not subject to strict compliance with minute rules and forms which cause so 
much worry and annoyance to agriculturists seeking aid from Credit ernment 


Unless the constitution of these societies is radically altered and Governmen 
are prepared to extend liberal financial help to them, we are afraid that 
the concerns will collapse in the long run. 


25. Government have appointed a special officer for the purpose of pro- 

| moting the establishment of Co-operative Credit 

Alleged uselessness of Societies, but it is to be regretted that there is little 
Co-operative Credit Societies. hance of these societies being found helpful to the 


aha ici lia ia rayats. Government passed the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
: Relief Act in order to save the rayat from the clutches. 
36 
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tliat Co-operative Credit Societies have now been estab- 

at the rayat will be able to borrow money from such 

societies on easy terms. But only those who are members of these societies and 
hold shares therein can borrow money from the common fund. Now, if a rayat 
is solvent enough to buy shares of a Co-operative Credit Society, he can easily 
yorrow money alsewhere. Thus the societies are absolutely useless to the rayat, 
_ ne sooner Government rectify the mistake of having established them, 

ter. : 
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26. “ About the end of the last month there appeared in the Times of 
| od _ India a letter over the signature of the Honourable 

, se seagell Aig ogee tnd Mr. Gokuldas Parekh showing that revenue officers 
frustration of the intentions Were carrying out the orders about suspensions and 
of Government, _ remissions of land revenue in such a manner as to 
Oriental Review (12), 24th defeat the generous intentions of Government alto- 
ut gether. The following additional facts will emphasise 
the conclusions at which he has arrived, In the taluka of Borsad in the 
district of Kaira, for instance, the rice crop has failed altogether, the yield of the 
banta and kadra crops has been from 2 to 3 annas and the bajri crop may 
be 10 annas. The tobacco crop has suffered much from the recent frost and 
its yield will be from 8 to 10 annas. But the Revenue officers are enforcing 
payment not only of the assessment for the current year in full, but also of the 
suspended revenue of the last two years. In the larger part of this taluka the 
cultivators rely on the sale-proceeds of the tobacco crop for the payment of the 
Government revenue; but the officers of Government would not wait 
till the time that the tobacco is sold...........,.. It has been proclaimed 
all over the Broach District that the agriculturists are not to sell their 
produce nor the public to purchase them till the dues of Government 
have been paid, and the following is the effect of the way in which this order 
of the Collector is carried out at Ankleshwar, one of the Municipal towns 
of the Broach District. The President and the Yice-President of the Munici- 
pality are Revenue officials of Government, and they thus utilise the 
services of the servants of the Municipality for helping them in the collection 
of land revenue. Thus when a man comes with a cart laden with cotton, 
the cart is detained at the Municipal toll station and the cart-man is asked if 
he has brought it from a British village or not. If he says that it is brought 
from a British village, intimation is given to the Talati of the village, and after 
his arrival the cotton is allowed to be taken into the town and it is sold under 
the Talati’s supervision; the Talati causes himself to be first paid out of 
the proceeds, and the owner of the cotton receives only what is left after the 
Talati’s demands are satisfied. To avoid this intercepting of their proceeds the 
cultivators often say that they have brought the cotton from some village out- 
side British territory or take their cotton for sale to factories in Native 
States. It willthus be seen that the agriculturists, with a view to save what 
may be required for the maintenance of themselves and their families, are often 
driven to resort to dishonest subterfuges. One more instance of the way in 
which applications for suspensions are treated by the local officers is found in 
the village of Sonthan. ‘The inhabitants of this village by their application 
of 3rd October 1905 intimated to the Collector that their rice and kadra crops 
had failed, and that their crop of kharif juvar was likely to fail if it did not 
rain within a week while their bajri crop was not likely to yield more than 4 or 
annas and the cotton pods in hard soil were likely to fall off and they applied 
iat the Collector should get a statement made of what each field yielded in 
order that they might receive the benefit of the orders about the suspension of 
revenue collections issued by Government in September 1904. After this the 
Collector did not go to the village, nor was any other high official sent by 
the purpose of inspecting the condition of the crops, and yet on the 
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ber the Collector sent a reply to the petitioners informing them 
ops did not seem to have ‘failed so largely as they represented, and 
puld ‘not expect aby suspensions or remissions for the. current year. 
‘try to pay up‘arréars or suspensions for the previous year. Did not 


this complaint require inquiry, aid was the Collector justified in passing ordere 
which under the resolution of Government would only be justified if th@ 


village yield a bumper crop? It is necessary that Government should 
interfere in time-to check the excessive zeal of the local of€cers which prevents 
them from grasping the intentions of Government and the poverty of the 


people.”’ 


Ps 


27. Last week we gave a detailed account of the murder ofan Aval 


Alleged recourse to harsh 
measures in the collection of 
land revenne in Broach Dis- 
trict. 

Broach Mitra (67), 21st 
Jan. | 


Karkun at Hansot,. and we think it would not he 


amiss if we quote in this issue the opinions expressed 


by our Gujarati contemporaries on the incident for 
the information of Mr. Bagnell, Collector of Broach. 
There is no doubt that the land assessment is recovered 
in Broach District more har8hly than in other districts 


in the Presidency. Only last year a Dhed was employed to attach the property 
of a defaulting Hindu agriculturist in this district, and a complaint about this 
procedure was even made to the Commissioner, N. D., by the Broach District 
Association, The authorities should, in future, show leniency to the woe- 
begone rayats so as not to drive them to have recourse to desperate action 
against Government officials as has happened in the present instance, The 
paper here quotes notices of the Hansot incident from various Gujarati 
papers, including an article from the Saydji Vijaya containing an allegation 
of outrageous treatment of the female relations of defaulting rayats (vide para- 
graph 35 of Weekly Report No. 3). 


28. A correspondent writes to the Shet, Sketki and WShetkari :—The 


Necessity of publishing 
information about the results 
of agricultural experiments 
conducted on behalf of Gov- 
ernment ina language under- 
stood by the rayatse 

Shet, Shetki and Shetkart 
(159), 15th Jan, 


last two issues of your paper contain information 
about Government farms. Government have been 
making agricultural experiments at great cost for 
years past and even publishing the results obtained, 
But we rayatsare not in any way benefited by such 


information. Had you not published the said informa- 


tion in your paper, we would never even have known 
that Government had been making such experiments, 


The results of the experiments published in your paper are of great value to the 
rayats, and it is a pity that Government do not see their way to publish them in 
Marathi. It cannot be that they have not the men or the money required for the 
purpose. Nor can it be said that Government are unaware of the necessity of 

ublishing such information inthe rayat’s vernacular if he is to be benefited 
by it. You deserve every credit for discharging a duty which is left unfulfilled 


by Government. 


29. Among the departments of Government, which cause the greatest 


Comments on a Forest 
notification issued by the 
Bombay Governrnent. 

Kesari (133), 28rd Jan, 


to say whether, in the 


vexation to the ordinary rayat, the Forest Department 
may be reckoned asone. The rules and regulations 
of this Department are already harassing in the 
extreme and are worked in practice with such 
overzcal by the officials concerned that it is difficult 
opinion of Government, the forests exist for the 


rayats or the rayats exist for the forests, From the history of the forest 
prosecutions in Khdndesh, in which people were convicted of such petty 
offences as collecting leaves in forests, any one can see how the officials of 
the Department may be compared toa spectre haunting the rayats at every 
moment. The Bombay Government has, with the previous sanction of the 
Supreme Government, published a Forest notification on 27th November 
1905, prohibiting the digging of trenches for erecting sawing apparatus 
for sawing timber within the radius of one mile from a reserved or 
protected forest without the written permission of an Extra Assistant Conser- 
vator of Forests. The raising of apparatus for cutting timber and the burning 
of timber within the above limits are also prohibited by the same notification. 


unless a written permit is obtained: from an officer of the grade named above. 
Objections to.the above notification are invited within a period of three months 
from the date of the publication thereof. It is strange that: those, who pride 
themselves on a-‘baetter ‘and more imtimate acquaintance with the needs, and 
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oahyeert than the oinasied leaders of the people, should not 
te Say obrgamerr ns the above notification is likely to prove in 


ed above there may be thousands of private 

| sites, and it is curious that a ma-bap Government should 

inaist that ry all such oases the people should first obtain written permission 

from an Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests for sawing, cutting or burning 

.. timt We understand that several petitions protesting against the notifica- 

nm have already been submitted to Government, and we hope that the elected 

presentatives of the people in the Legislative Council will also try to obtain 
1 in the matter. 


30. Some months ago the people of Belgaum organised a campaign 
2) AMaedd :violation of the against the consumption of liquor, and they have 
eonditions of the liquor already met with some success. It is but natural 
license by some liquor shop- under these circumstances for liquor shop-keepers to 
keepers at Belgaam. strain every nerve to counteract the effects of the 
: hiksteak (117), 24th Jan,  onaganda against the consumption of liquor. We 
Le would not have raised the least objection if these efforts had been legitimate. 
> But from what we learn we are in a position to assert that not only are these 
Oe efforts unlawful, but that they violate the very conditions of the liquor license. 
One of these conditions is that the license-board shall be hung at the main entrance 
to the shop. In other words the use of any other entrance to the liquor shop is 
prohibited under the law. In the case of a couple of shops in this city, some 
customers enter the shops by the back door. We consider this to be a breach of 
the condition of the license. We are told that at some shops back doors are used 
for selling liquor after 9-30 P.M. when the shops are supposed to be closed. We 
hope that Government will pay early attention to the matter and cause inquiries 
to be made into the truth or otherwise of the above statements. If they are 
found to be true, the license-holders should be held responsible and brought to 


book. 


-) 31. Up till now we believed that the editor of the Bhdla must be an 
| illiterate person, as no one endowed witha particle 
Comments on the Bhdla of common-sense would have ever committed himself 

ecg oe Bahidur such foolish writing. Our astonishment, there- 
(180), 29nd Jan. fore, knew no bounds, when we learnt recently that he 

was a B,A,, LL.B. <A sensible man does only such 
acts as are likely to benefit himself or his relations or his countrymen, but 
the editor of the Bhdla has benefited nobody and has brought himself into 
trouble. He has now been committed to take his trial at the next sessions of 

- the High Court, and everybody, instead of sympathising with him, only 

pities him for his imprudence. Wide publicity has already been given to 

) the incriminating article by several papers which have reproduced it in 

an their columns. If the article be really derogatory to the dignity of the 
ae British Government, all the newspapers which published it should be pro- 
| oe secuted ; if, on the other hand, the prestige of Government is not likely to 
be affected by such a childish effusion, it is ridiculous to take notice of it Be 
ee victimise its author, for such a course can only result in raising the latter to 

1 a:pinnacle of fame and popularity, 


| . $2. The Officials in Indig are daily growing more and more suspi- 
. cious of natives and devise innumerable ways for 
i. | Pg oda Vatesl (08), 25rd molesting those patriotic Indians who discharge 


their sacred duty towards their motherland. The 

swadeshi movement having originated in Bengal, the authorities are looking 
askance at the Bengali papers, and the cloud of official displeasure also appears 
to have overtaken the Bombay and Poona papers, Looking, therefore, to the 
pe of the times, it is not surprising that attempts should be made now and 
then to crush the independence of native journals. It must be still fresh in 

} Memory oe ‘Indians how. Mr. Tilak and the Natu brothers became the 


+o . 
ae 


-wactims of. persecution under the segime of the credulous Lord Sandhurst.. 
Since ‘that time one native paper after another is brought under the cloud of 
eieial -< e, thanks to the good offices of our Anglo-Indian. contems 


poraries. The Z'imes of India recently started a campaign against:the editor 


of the Kdi, but the clouds over his head were fortunately 


soon dispersed. 


Just now the Bhdla has been overtaken by a similar fate, the sequel whereof 


we await with curiosity. 


33. “ Will the District Judge of Ahntedabad forgive us for saying that 


Comments on a circular 
said to have been issued by 
the District Judge of Ah- 
medabad prohibiting persons 
wearing native shoes from 
entering the rooms of tho 
Court. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (27), 24th 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Rast Goftdar 
(33), 28th Jan., Eng. cols. ; 
Sdnj Vartaman (93), 24th 
Jan.; Akbhar-i-Islam (63), 


the order recently promulgated: by him in regard to 
persons entering the Courts with native shoes on is 
calculated to rouse public resentment? We wish 
he had not let his temper get the better of his 
judgment the other day when dealing with Mr. Abdulla- 
bhai Tyab Mahammad and had refrained from visiting 
with a fine of five rupees the by no means heinous 
crime of entering a court-room with native shoes on. 
...+ It is certainly not too much to assume a District 
Judge to know that at present, when India is 


26th Jan, passing from the old to a new order of things, while 
the veriest riff-raff in the street is seen wearing ‘ European shoes,’ there is 
many a wealthy and noble Indian wearing ‘native shoes. Are we to 
understand that in the estimation of the District Judge the former deserve 
better treatment than the latter, that in a court of law, where British justice 
is dispensed, the rogue and the scoundrel are to be held worthier of respect 
than men of wealth and high social sianding? The position is in all faith 
ridiculous, We regret to have to say anything against one in Mr. Knight’s 
position, but surely the poor simple folk, who either cannot afford or do not like 
to wear foot-gear of a certain shape or fashion, have the right to claim a fair and 
‘equal treatment in the sacred temple of justice. That place is of all others in 
the world too sacred for such invidious distinctions, and we have no hesitation in 
joining those who trust that the circular will be promptly withdrawn and 
that reparation will be made to the luckless Mr. Abdullabhai Tyab Muhammad. 
The following is the circular above referred to so far as it bears on the 
subject of wearing native shoes—‘ The District Judge directs that all persons 
wearing native shoes who attend the Court be caused to leave their shoes in 
the lower verandah before entering any of the rooms or ascending to the upper 
story. ‘The Nazir is directed to see that the order is strictly obeyed and that all 
peons, &c., are charged to carry it into effect. Peons through whose neglect a 
breach of the order is committed will be punished.’’”? [The Rdst Goftdr 
writes :—‘‘ We wonder the District Judge of Ahmedabad has deemed it 
expedient to wage a profitless crusade against shoes and sandals,............ Is 
he aware of the extent of harm he is instrumental in doing to his masters, the 
Government, by bringing into odium their judicial administration?......... We 
earnestly wish that no time will be lost to bring the said official to book, 
and that Government will be pleased to rescind the arbitrary and offensive 
circular after they have intimated to him their displeasure in plain and 
unmistakable terms.”’ The Sdnj Vartamdn also emphatically protests against 
the circular said to have been issued by the District Judge, Ahmedabad, and 
appeals to the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court to get it cancelled 
without loss of time. Italso urges the High Court to call for the papers of 
the case relating to Abdulbhai Tayab Muhammad and redress the alleged 
injustice done to him by Mr. Knight. The Axkhbdr-i-I[sldm also writes in a 
similar strain, | : 


34, We often hear of instances of European soldiers having accidentally 
caused the death of human beings in their shooting 


Shooting accidents in 
which natives are mistaken 
for wild animals by European 
shikarts. 

Dnydn Prakash (41), 24th 
Jan, 


manage to cure this grave 


excursions, Only recently three soldiers, we hear, 
went out shooting at Vazirabad and, mistaking a 
Hindu ascetic for a wild boar, shot himdown. If 
the natives of India are mistaken by the whites for 
monkeys, bears and wild boars, Government should 
defect in their vision by the adoption of stringent 


measures and thereby confer a boon upon people, It malas per sere be due to the 


cold climate of England that we do not hear of such a 
r Since it is not likely that natives will ; 
safety against the bullets of Europeans by effecting a change im their dress 


country. 


idental deaths in that 
provide for their own 
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nbjec' ot all those who af oly for shoot 
nade ish from human 
feewast the excuse that they mistook a 
e a i complain that the Arms Act 
tes vs of this country. But we must 
7 ha int hatever vetninent Ao ey are always actuated by laudable 
notives. It is not the fault of Barernulees if dull-witted persons fail to under- 
stan ihe Rey testa Has not the Arms Act, for instance, provided against 
of Europeans being mistaken for whitc bears and shot 
The Indian National Congress, instead of raising a needless 
pe vihat hat the aforesaid Act, should, in our opinion, thank Government 


for having passed it. 


85. ‘Two serious accidents happened last week in Bombay City, from 
a fai which it appears that motor vehicies are not a safe 
| Bombay aaah 3 desirability zr mode of conveyance so far as the safety of pedestrians 
‘prestribing a speed limit 18 concerned. It appears that even experienced 
r motor vehicles. drivers are unable to stop motor cars running at 
. ea we hed mom high speed in time to prevent accidents. On the 
(64), 24th Jan. ae 17th instant a pardesht with a pot of milk on 
sa Nai his head was passing along the Carnac Road. 
A motor coming from behind, he tried to get to the roadside, but his 
foot slipped and he fell down. The motor rushed past him, and a projecting 
part of the vehicle struck and broke bis back-bone, The man was 
being removed to hospital, but died on ihe way. Again, last Monday 
a motor car collided with a hack victoria. The horse died instantly 
from the shock and the carriage was damaged, but the passengers mira- 
culously escaped. In this case the driver of the car was fined Rs. 100, and 
his license was suspended for three months. We fear that such light 
| aes will not produce the desired effect upon motorists who are found 
through the city at a highspeed. Deterrent punishment alone can abate 

this It will, of course, be urged by motorists that accidents are inevitable 
in the busy thoroughfares of a big city like Bombay. But they must admit 
that in cases of danger a motor running at high speed cannot be brought toa 
stand-still as easily and quickly as a horse carriage. Cannot the Motor Union 
resolve to adopt a speed limit for motor cars in the interests of public 
safety? By the way there is one matter to which we should like to draw the 
i attention of the Motor Union as well as of the Police authorities. The numbers 
} ; painted on or affixed to the cars are too small in size and cannot be easily 
made out from a distance at night-time. This defect should be soon remedied. 
! [The 4khbdr-i-Souddgar makes similar remarks, | 


f , 36. “An occurrence of a very serious character has been brought to our 
notice to which we very earnestly bespeak the atten- 
-. Complaint against the tion of the North-Western Railway administration and 
pga Rigen. are proceat hope that prompt action will be taken and effective 
‘3 ‘Ting on duty with a irain means devised to prevent a recurrence of the same in 

“between Badeh and Rédhan future, Between Badeh and Radhan railway stations 


Railway Stations on the a constable, Abdulla by name, who travels with the 


case 
» bing for a wild animal. 
: harshly upon the 


“Prabhat (58), 19h Jan train in order to see that nothing goes amiss with the 
Eng. cols. , "passengers, is said to have entered an intermediate 


compartment, where he had no business at all, and 
molested a boy who was its solitary occupant. There is no knowing to what lengths 
_ the villain would have gone if the boy’s cries had not attracted the attention of a 
' passenger in the second class, who at once enquired through a window what 
‘the matter was, snubbed the constable and reported the matter to the 
‘Station Master at the next station........... Too severe notice cannot be taken 
of the incident, nor too heavy punishment inflicted upon the wretch who 80 
s ’ betrayed his trust.” 


a 87, id «Further detaiis in connection with the Cambay murderers tell us 
‘oe om tc... »,, that the culprits are still at large, although more than 

bay ‘murderers fifteen days have ae since they made good their 

— Go, tie escape from the Cambay jail. It is indeed a matter 
— 3 to us "to find that only half a 

, who have committed .oolt- 


b> 4) 
‘- 


blooded murders, have hitherto been successful in baffling all efforts to appre 
hend them. It will not at all be wrong to say that they virtually defy the 
British Police with impunity, and it would be no wonder if, with the amount 
of money that they have managed to secure subsequent to their escape, they 
continued to do so for a pretty long time. It goes without saying that a con- 
tinuation of this state of affairs means no little anxiety to all peace-loving and 
law-abiding people. This incident of the inability of the Police of the Ahmeds 
abad District to apprehend merely half a dozen people is a serious reproach on 
the reputation of the Department in question for efficiency. It is exceptional 
events such as this that properly test the efficiency of the Police Department, 
and if it fails to come up to the mark, one may well question the wisdom of 
spending large sums of public money upon their maintenance,” 


38. Reports of en a by tigers in several villages in'the neighbour- 
) _ hood of Ratndgiri are frequently received now-a- 
wacutened aaa em Pee" days, Owing to their cattle being killed by tigers, 
villages in the neighbour- the cultivators are put to a heavy loss which is 
hood of Ratnagiri. keenly felt by them especially in these days of 
— a san easing scarcity. As there is a paucity of arms licenses in 
this district, the agriculturists are helpless and unable 
to prevent the loss of their live-stock. We learn that cattle are killed by tigers 
even in broad day-light. This shows how necessary if is to issue arms licenses 
on a more liberal scale in this district. The difficulties of the rayats in this 
respect may have reached the ears of Government, but no measures have yet 
been taken to remove them. Hence we deem it our duty to raise our voice on 
behalf of this poor and distressed class. It is hoped'that the authorities will, 
before the question of granting arms licenses in a more liberal spirit is decided, 
send a Police party consisting of good marksmen to the villages concerned 
to suppress the nuisance complained of. 


39, It will be remembered that some time ago the Honourable Mr. Parekh 
: Eice Oe drew the attention of Government to the meagre 
= ye ee ee equipment of public hospitals and dispensaries in 
hospitals and dispensaries in Gujarat. He showed by citing facts and figures 
Gujarat. - how the niggardly policy pursued by Government 
Bombay Samachar (66), in supplying drugs and medical appliances to these 
—on institutions had seriously impaired their usefulness 
and largely nullified the humanitarian aims of their philanthropic founders. 
We are highly gratified to note that Government caused an inquiry to be made 
with a view to verify Mr. Parekh’s statements, and as a result have not only 
sanctioned a substantial increase in the annual grants to hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Gujarat, but also contemplate taking steps to give charge of these 
institutions to medical practitioners with higher professional qualifications than 
Hospital Assistants. This action on the part of Government cannot be too 
highly applauded and will tend to promote efficiency in the administration 
of medical relief in the Presidency. We also hope that Government will 
follow up their present decision by a withdrawal of the order lately issued 
by them directing that fees should be levied by officers in charge of medical 
institutions from patients whose income exceeds Rs. 40 per mensem. 
This ill-advised arrangement operates asa great hardship upon middle class 
people who often find their resources severely strained owing to chronic illness 
in their families. Besides, it involves an inquiry into the circumstances of 
individuals with all its concomitant evils. We emphatically demur to the view 
that there is at all such a general abuse of medical institutions by persons of 
moderate means as to justify the introduction of an invidious distinction 
between patients who are able to pay and those who are not. 


40. “The policy of distrust which has made the administration in some 

: other parts of India a bye-word is, we are sorry to say, 
Alleged signs of a policy becoming noticeable in Sind alsa. The other day we 
bean toeny & _— by found a Police officer in Shikérpur making inquiries as 
Prabhat (55), 19th Jan., %6 which persons had gone to Benares fo take part in 

Eng. cols. > ° the deliberations of the Congress.......... One cannot 


avoid the disagreeable impression that the reign of 
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m biter uknorn toSind is going to be established in our midst....... 
Og rns -anang and we put it to those who have launched the 
whether they are acting wisely.” 


yi ae “tt i. grioved us to learn that Mr. Page, our Sessions Judge, is at 


times not as courteous to Assessors as he should be. 
He must not be unaware that Assessors are not his 
subordinates whom he can treat as he pleases. 
‘Whatever their status or education, if they are fit 
enough to be invited to assist the Court in dispensing 
justice, they are surely entitled to respect and cone 
dideration, all the more.so as their work is honorary, and most of them have to 
undergo considerable sacrifice in discharging it. Assessors can only be expected 
to give their verdict according to their lights, and even if they are woefully 
wrong, that is no reason why the J udge should lose his temper and make dis- 
nes remarks, He may, in such a case, quietly ignore their verdict, but 
y no means say anything to wound their self- respect. i tease EO hope 
Mr. Page would take our remarks in good part and be a little more guarded in 
his treatment/of Assessors and give no cause for offence in future,” 


» abhat (55), 12th Jan., 


42, ‘The appointment of Village Munsiffs is in the air, and arrangements 

. sili as Ste ins for the same are in progress. The acquaintance of 
vine ta had ee he ‘abebiet- officials with the people within their charges is often 
ment of village Munsiffs or Superficial, They know the Wadero or Zamindar 
Conciliators. and sometimes the Mukhi who comes in contact with 
Sind Journal (18), 24th them, but their knowledge of the character of both or 
_ of their private life is very limited, and they know 
absolutely nothing of the worth and character of other people. Very often the 
Tapedar or the Supervising Tapedar is the sole source of their information ; there 
is, om Pog no wonder if the conclusions they arrive at sometimes prove mislead- 
ing and fallacious, for what they see through their official glasses is not always 
correct, Very few Mukhis or Waderos of villages have any education 
worth the name, and fewer still have any character or any real regard for 
turth and justice which are often sacrificed to selfishness or private grudge. 
Panchaits are torn up by discord and dissension almost everywhere, and 
at times party feeling runs so high thst partiality and injustice are 
openly practised. It is, therefore, “of the highest importance that’ the 
authorities should take the greatest possible care to select the best avail- 
able man to fill the office of Village Munsiffs and Conciliators. When 
Zamindar Special Magistrates are known to abuse their powers or to use them 
for their selfish ends, waat assurance is there that Village Munsiffs will not do the 
same? ‘To entrust the administration of justice to unscrupulous and corrupt 
men is to discredit the institution. Cheap and speedy justice is undoubtedly a 
great blessing, but if the dispensers of justice will not scruple to gratify 
their private grudge whenever they get an opportunity, the advantages 
will be more than counterbalanced by the evil. The best course the authos 


- rities can follow under the circumstances is to appoint an advisory committee 


in each taluka consisting of the Mukhtyarkar, the Sub-Judge and two or 
three respectable and intelligent non-officials to make the necessary selection 
and report it to the Collector or the Assistant Collector. There are many 
respectable and intelligent mon, such as retired servants, land-holders and traders 
available, and if a good selection is made out of them, they are sure to command 
more respect and inspire greater confidence than the boobies whose only 
recommendation is their Waderoship or Mukhiship.”’ 


48. “The fine of Rs, 200 inflicted by the Magistrate on Vickers, a local 

| refreshment room-ekeeper, strikes us as_ bein 
Comments on the result of ridiculously inadequate. ‘Che evidence showed that 
a ar. prosecution at the accused had purchased 110 dozen bottles of beer, 
‘Bind | Gasette (17), 28rd Jan, at Rs. 3-8-per dozen, from the 1st of October to 
pon 24th November, He-.was selling it at 10 annasa 
; ‘ae works out to a peat of Rs. 440, The accused is, therefore, Rs. 240 
6 TIGAt the fine. Other liquor was also purchased, Then 
> would have had to pay. Ba, 200 for a license. Is 
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this the way in which the revenues of the country are to be protected? There 
is nothing to lose by illicit trade of this kind, and, as the above shows, there is 
much to be gained, Is it fair to those who have paid for licenses ?’” 


44. ‘Cattle-lifting would appear to be the order of the day in Naushahro 
5 SC ENN Feroz Taluka. Not a day passes without one or more 
galence of the erimeof oattle. 2@2imals being stolen. And what is worse, no trace 
lifting in Naushahro Feroz €ither of the property or the thieves is found.......... 
Taluka and other parts of If one thing is more clear than another from a 
2 shot (56). 1Gth anq Communication we have received on the subject, it is 
16k Jee, Fg Ny “the facility with which thieves of cattle accomplish 
, | their work and escape detection. It may be easily 
imagined how insecure the people must be feeling under such conditions. We 
earnestly bespeak the attention of those swaying the destinies of our province to 
the matter with a fervent hope that they would appreciate the situation that has 
been, thanks to the worthlessness of the Police, created and deal with it in a 
satisfactory manner.’ Inits issue of 19th January the paper writes:—*“In 
connection with the paragraph in our last issue anent the prevalence of 
ceattle-lifting in Naushahro Feroz Taluka, an esteemed correspondent writes 
to us a long letter in Sindhi, showing how this form of crime is rife in all 
parts of Sind, and what a great sense of insecurity prevails among the owners of 
cattle. This makes it all the more incumbent up5n the Sind authorities to address 
themselves to the matter in right earnest and remove all cause for complaint, 
If the Police had been worth their salt, and those above them wide awake, the 
evil would never have assumed such serious proportions.” 


45. ‘‘Have we such an official in Karachi as Inspector of Weights 
Complaint shout the nse of and Measures? If we have, then he requires to be 
false weights and measares Stirred up to a sense of his duties, as the Banias are 
by the Banias at Karichi freely indulging in the fraudulent practice of giving 


and a request to theCollector short weights and measures. It was not very long 
to check the evil. A 


: ago that a man went to a ghee seller for a seer of 
ee Se eee ghee; the rate was one stat The Bania weighed 
the ghee and gave if asa seer. The purchaser suspecting the quantity to be 
short of a seer had it re-weighed at a shop opposite, and it was found to be about 
three chataks short in weight, and when taxed about it and threatened to be 
handed over to the police, he begged to be forgiven, with the result that, through 
the intercession of the other shop-keepers, he was let off. This is only one out 
of many other instances that have come to our knowledge. So much for 
shop-keepers. Now about the firewood sellers. These have short weights to the 
extent, in some cases, of from two to three seers in the maund...,... Something 
must be done, and we think the Collector of Karichi would confer a boon on 
the public if he only insisted on the Inspector inspecting the weights and 
measures and also the scales now used by the local shop-keepers and firewood 
merchants and having all those using false weights, measures and scales 


prosecuted and thus‘saving the poor from being cheated by these unscrupulous 
Banias.”’ : 


Legislation. 


46. Government have just published a draft Bill to amend the Sind 
Courts Act. ‘The measure can be rightly said to be 

Sind Courts Act Amend- a feather in the cap of the Congress party, which had 
mont Bil, Samdahie (66) repeatedly drawn the attention of Government to the 
Ho i lla ’ defects in the constitution of the Sadar Court of 
Sind. These defects will to a large extent be remedied 
by the new measure under which appeals to the Court of the Judicial Com- 
missioner will be heard by two or more Judges, and not, asiis the case at present, 
by one Judge. The alterations made under the proposed Act, however, in the 
judicial administration of Sind, are not far-reaching, We do not see why the 
highest tribunal in Sind should not be put on the same footing as the provincial 
High Courts by vesting the power of making appointments fo the Bench of the 
Court in the Secretary of State for India. In the draft Bill the power in 
question has been vested in the local Government, _ This will impair the 


n the dee of the Court of the Judicial Com- 
nee which Government are concerned. The 
will have to depen (Sr loueagee -yrapelie cule ap parse of the 

$c ben im tease ence will, in consequence, be interfered with. 

be wors “of it isthat the ot only confers upon the local Government the 
point but also the soft authority to suspend or remove them. 

+ want the decisions of the Court of the Judicial Commissioner 

ranean public confidence, they should cither raise the Judges of that Court 

to the status of High Court Judges, or if there is any objection to such a course, 
invest the Bombay High Court with the power to hear appeals against the 
decisions of the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. We trust that the non- 

) official members of the Legislative Council will not fail to draw the attention 

: of His Excellency the Governor to this glaring defect in the Bill. We are 

4 éonfident that Lord Lamington, who is well-known for his open-mindedness 

Be and lis desire to meet the wishes of the public half-way, will amend the measure 

® in the desired direction. 


Education. 


47. “Itis a singular testimony to the precious idea of founding what is 
called a National University in India that “it. should 
The proposed new National have received such scant support and approval from 
i ey | sued (37) 44, even those who, as a rule, are ready to applaud every- 
gals. Baan, dole, asl, thing emanating from the political orators and enthu- 
siasts in Bengal........... Where are the men who 
are capable of realising the project? It is indeed hard to believe that the men 
who have been finding it so hard to make up a paltry few thousands for the success 
of the Congress propaganda, who have for years not thought of relieving poor 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji of his anxiety about India will make up a crore of 
rupees for a National University! Far be it from us to question the genuine- 
ness of the patriotic ardour evinced by any of the public men of the day. But 
the situation is indeed rendered humorous by the vow taken by certain of the 
politicians, long past the-middle age, to devote themselves wholly and for ever 
to the work of this University in spite of the conviction that even if the idea 
were consistently pressed on the notice of the Hicdu community all the while, 
it may take not only decades but whole generations before the crore of rupees 
wanted for the project will have been collected! They know that it is one 
thing to get promises of subscriptions and another to obtain in hard cash the 
* .. gum promised.......... If there were any reality about the protestations of our 
ublicists and politicians, the Tata Research University scheme would have 
ee able to collect by this time at least 30 lakhs of rupees in aid of it. The 
truth is there is very little of patriotism worth the name in this land, and this 
new project of a National University is one of the many fads that professional 
politicians in this country, as elsewhere, have to invent to sustain the interest of 
their followers in the show they have been running.” 


48, “The Indian ladies of Bombay will assemble in solemn conclave 

oo at Hasmat Mehel to deliberate upon the way 

Proposals for utilising the in which the surplus of ‘the fund raised for the 
surplus of the fund raised by ; 

Men tadiaw lodics of Bombay entertainment of Indian ladies to Her Royal 

for the entertainment of Highness the Princess of Wales shsuld be utilised, 

Her Royal Highness the There are three objects suggested, over which 


is) ee -) Review (12), 24th there has been an unseemly wrangle. Miss Cursetjee, 
ag Jan, who had a big finger in the ‘baking of the pie,’ 
* : is for a Ladies’ Gymnasium, An eminent Muham- 


pa | lady advocates a Ladies ’ Club ; other prominent Indian ladies are moving 
oni aud earth to get the money ‘for the Goouldas Tejpal Hospital Nurses’ 

esol We kaa the poor Indian ladies. There is confusion worse confounded 
As we did not supply the spices for the pie, we do not wish to 
ey in the decision. the three schemes are very good in their 
Hishnew? however, the maney will be spent on an object after Her 
Highness’ own heart and for the benefit of the greatest happiness of 
mupier.”” {The _— to ca seriatim the details of the 
schemes proposed. | 
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 *49, “ A’meeting was held last Friday of the subscribers to the reception 
Réist Goftér (38), 28th fund, lately started to offer Her Royal Highness the 
Jon., Ene. ovts. ' Princess of Wales a welcome on behalf of the Indian 
ladies of the city, to consider the question of the 
disposal of the balance of Rs. 6,000 in the hands of the Committee. The 
meeting was largely attended on account of the unusual enthusiasm which was 
awakened by various interesting suggestions that were to be placed before it for 
consideration, and the newspaper comments which: they had elicited before- 
hand. The decision to which the meeting arrived after a somewhat lively, but 
dignified, discussion forms a very happy sequel to a movement that was con- 
ducted from start to finish in a manner which reflects great credit on those 
responsible for its organization, ‘The ladies who took part in Friday’s meeting 
are to be complimented, one and all, for taking a very liberal and broad- 
minded view of the various proposals placed for their consideration, without 
giving way to the alarmist views of a certain orthodox section of native 
journalism which tried its level best to throw a damper on the gymnasium 
scheme of Miss Serene M. Cursetji. But once for all educated ladies have 
shown that the interests of their sex are in safer keeping in their hands than in 
those of old-fashioned and orthodox critics of the sterner sex, who are never 
happier than when they ring the tocsin of alarm at every new project that is 
set forth for the amelioration and enlightcnment of the fairsex. Though 
various proposals, all excellent in their way, were put forward before the 
meeting, none of the lady speakers, who moved and supported suggestions other 
than that of Miss Cursetji, opposed her scheme in the spirit of a carping critic 
or out of biased and one-sided motives. Mrs. Rustomji B, Jejeebhoy’s appeal 
for an employment of the surplus towards the erection of a Nurses’ Home has 
our genuine sympathy, but we are sure that that scheme will not be starved for 
the paltry deficiency of Rs. 6,000 in its funds. It is a sign of the times that 
even Muhammasan ladies should have gone in for a movement, which even the 
rigours ‘of their purdah system have not held as unworthy of their support. 
In fact Mrs, Abbas Ali Baig went one better than her sisters of other commu- 
nities in proposing a more ambitious scheme allied to Miss Cursetji’s, but which 
would have been impracticable for the present in view of the small surplus 
at their disposal. Lady Dhunbai made a strong case for the gymnasium 
scheme when she followed up the eloquence of her words by the expres- 
sion of a desire to contribute a sum of Rs. 500, if the meeting saw its 
way to accept Miss Cursetji’s scheme. Now that the ball is once set rolling, 
we need entertain no apprehension as to the success of the movement, which 
will find enough impetus with the efficient supervision and sympathetic support 
of an educationist of the type of Miss Cursetji and her equally enthusiastic 
and assiduous colleague, Lady Dhunbai. Since writing the above we have 
received intimation from Lady Dhunbai that a Hindu gentleman addressed 
a letter to the Secretaries expressing a desire to contribute Ls. 1,000 to the 
gymnasium fund, should a resolution be passed at the meeting accepting 
Miss Cursetji’s scheme. As the intimation was received on Friday, late in the 
evening, after the conclusion of the proceedings, it could not be announced at 
the meeting, where, we are sure, it would have been received amidst unanimous 
enthusiasm and with cordial thanks.” : 


50. “ We leara that the new series of the Sindhi readers is to be 
stocked at Bombay, and not at Karachi, as is being done 
Complaint about the New. now, ‘This will cause a great hardship. But that is 
Sindhi —— Ao tnd not all—there is something more, The Government 
“ee erect (0 7, Central Book Depdt allows 20 per cent. discount to 
sibs purchasers of Rs, 25 worth of books, whereas Messrs. 
| Macmillan & Co. propose to allow only 15 per cent. 
This means double loss and great inconvenience. Purchasers will have to pay 
more for conveyance charges and get less discount, not to speak of the inconve- 
nience they will feel on account of the readers being stocked at such a long 
distance from the place where they are required, With the Depdt at Karachi 
‘the purchasers can get the supply on emergent occasions within a day or two. 
‘But they cannot expect to get them from Bombay even within a week. With 
-low discount and greater expense, the book-sellers will charge the public. more 
con 1941—9 | 


Jan. 


;in ots it will ve much more, Will the authoritics 
oto euler so aaieh loss and inconvenience ? We hope not.” 
gh! 7 
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7 01, A correspondent w writes to the Gujardti : :—“ On the 2nd instant 
it at the Surat station the B. B. & OC. I. Railway 
authorities. detached a third-class waggon full of 
A Yo sengers from the fast passenger train and kept it 
s rulers ¢ (23), 28th Jan., waiting for the next train.......... The B. B. & C. I. 
Eng. cols. * Railway is scarcely ever careful about the conve- 

niences of third-class passengers, and the incident 
alluded to is a most remarkable instance of this fact. I do not think there is 
Se any of empowering the Company to detain more than 200 passengers for 
3 a eight hours together without previously informing them. The passengers had not 
<a the least suspicion of what was going to happen, for at the Surat station 
they were allowed to flock into the waggon, and it was not till the 
train was very nearly ready to start that the waggon was detached. Detention, 
aly however, was the least of the troubles entailed. There were many men in the 
ae waggon who had left the females of their family and their children in the 
aa women’s carriage, whose tickets were in their possession. Among them were 
several who were coming to Bombay for the first time. The condition of these 
women when they knew that their husbands and brothers were left behind 
them can better be imagined than described. To add insult to injury the 
Station Master at Grant Road refused to allow them to go home without 
tickets—although the numbers were wired from Surat—unless they deposited 
the vaiue of the tickets with him........... A sham excuse was brought 
forward to appease the passengers and it was asserted that the waggon was 
, damaged,......... Had that been the case, the waggon could easily have been 
replaced and it could not have been attached to the next train. Does not this 
treatment of passengers deserve the severest condemnation ? ” 


a 


Municipalities. 


52. The Honourable Mr, Ibrahim Rakimtulla has done a public service 

in exposing in the columns of a Calcutta paper how 

The Bombay Government the Bombay Government have done a grave injustice 

— gg see 8) to the Bombay Corporation and the local rate-payers 

: oth Jan SS tst=ti‘<‘“S*S”«CC i the matter of the Government lands that have 
been vested in the City Improvement Trust. When 

the Improvement Trust was brought into being, several plots of Government as 

well as Municipal land were handed over to the Trustees upon certain conditions 

for such use as they might deem necessary. The Trustees at first concen- 

trated all their attention upon the Government plots and improved and converted 

them into sources of revenue at a very heavy expense. The Municipal lands 

in the meanwhile were neglected and remained unproductive. ‘he Corpora- 

tion strongly protested against this procedure,and Mr. D. E, Wacha, their 

ae representative on the Trust Board, publicly denounced the extravagance of the 
| Trustees and pointed out that the object of Government in creating the Trust was 
not to facilitate the carrying out of costly schemes, which promised to be profitable 
to Government, but for which the rate-payers had been made to pay the piper. 
Mr. Wacha rightly emphasised the necessity of preparing a schedule of the 
Government lands in the Trust’s possession showing the expenses of their reclam- 
ation and the net profit estimated to accrue to the Trust when the plots were 
‘il reclaimed. The Trustees, however, set their face against the proposal, and if 
| [ae we recollect aright, the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla was the foremost 
| ie +o declare that Government had treated the Trust most liberally, and that the 
: sy were following a profitable course in improving the Government plots to 
| the neg lect of Municipal lands. The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim, however, appears 
by this time to have veered round to Mr. Wacha’s view. In his letter 
ie our Calcutta contemporary he sets down the capitalised value of the Govern- 
aaa lands vested in the Trust at 14 lakhs only, whereas the Trust is — 
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under the Improvement Trust Act to pay to Government annually the sum: of: 


14 lakhs of rupees, representing the interest calculated at 3 per cent. on the» 
capitalised value of the lands which is put down by Government at Re. 72,60,900, 
This exaggerated estimate of the value of the lands has led many people, 
including the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, to magnify the importance 
of the share contributed by Government to the work of the Trust, whereas: 
as a matter of fact the Government have been extorting five times the amount 
to which they are entitled for the temporary use of Government lands by the 
Trust. Here is what Mr. Ibrahim has to say on the subject :—* The Bombay 
Improvemert Trust has been engaged for some time in ascertaining the 
approximate net income per annum which will be secured from the grants of 
land to them, after payment to Government of about a lakh and a half every: 
= at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the schedule value of such 
ands. They have found that the capitalised value of such assistance will be 
about nine Jakhs of rupees. Even taking the most favourable view of the 
probable net income to be derived, the amount does not exceed 14 lakhs, 
and this will only be secured after the lands have heen fully developed at. 
considerable expense of time, money and energy.’ As to the Government 
assistance in the shape of reclamation rights, Mr, Ibrahim says:—- The 
assistance in the shape of reclamation rights is very problematical. As the 
Bombay Improvement Act stands at present, all reclamation schemes will impose 
an added liability on the rate-payers to the benefit of Government. Even 
assuming that Government will consent to amend the Act for which we have 
applied, the net income from reclamation schemes after a heavy expenditure of 
capital and labour will be of an unimportant character.””’ We congratulate 
Mr. Ibrahim on the moral courage he has shown in exposing the injustice 
that has been done by Government to the Trust and indirectly to the 
Corporation and the rate-payers. Mr, Ibrahim says that the Trustees have 
addressed a petition to Government on the subject in which they have prayed 
for more liberal treatment at the hands of Government. We only wish that 
before doing so the Trustees had taken the public and the Corporation into their 
confidence and thereby strengthened their own hands. 


53. ‘* We do not propose to go into the question of the relative merits of 
Locai and Standard Times. We know a good deal can 
Comments on the resolu- be said on both sides of the question, though it must be 
tion passed by the Bombay ¢onfessed by the warmest of advocates of Standard Time 
Municipal Corporation on the 
‘ntroduction of Standard that they cannot adduce more than one argument in 
Time in Bombay. its favour—the argument of convenience. But we 
Oriental Review (12), 24th venture to point out that the argument of convenience 
a is “hg ( res should not be strained too far. We think we are not 
26th Jan. eee wrong in saying that in no other country in the world 
has there been the slightest attempt made to have uni- 
form time kept over so immense an area as What the Europeans are so fond of call- 
ing the continent of India. The reason is obvious. The difference in time is so 
vast in large countries that it is impossibleto force upon any people uniform 
time. It is for that reason that we are unable to acquiesce in what is called the 
decision of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. The majority of one vote 
secured by the advocates of Standard Time in the Corporation is not of a 
character to justify so great a departure from fixed habits. We cannot help 
wishing that Government had followed a more conciliatory policy on a question 
of this character,.”” [The Gujardti and the Indu Prakdsh write in a somewhat 
similar strain. | 


*54. ‘The method and manner in which the Sgeogee adopted 

SS a ‘Standard’ Time by a majority of one at its meeting 

san eer t Hind (28), 2th 8 Monday last, was most curious. Dr. Katrak, as 
aps saa before, was the ‘ best man’ put forward to advocate 
that time........... We were looking forward at last to some convincing and 


cogent reasons on behalf of those who have affected Standard Time, either from . 


purely personal predilection or personal interests. For even up to Monday 
Jast we had not known that any advocate in-or out of the Press had urged 
valid reasons for its adoption. We had more than once asked ourselves in 


these columns some very pertinent queries on the subject and had waited for 


eame ‘We thought that atlast the stalwarts 
n their souls and convert us to their views, Our 
great at finding that nothing transpired at the 
: | ‘opinion. You may find after diligent search the 
‘needle in the haystack. But in the only speech that was made on 
ihe -oceasion even that needle was not to be found. Dr. Katrak’s prepared 
harangue seemed to be a veritable Sahara of inconsequential words........... He 
talked of holy Benares and public-spirited Bombay and about any number 
of irrelevant matters, but never came to the point. Indeed, he steered clear of 
it and thus failed to tell us whether there was an iota of an advantage to be 
ee derived from the adoption of Standard Time,,......... The Honourable Mr, 
ees Setalvad briefly and pertinently exposed the farrago of nonsense Dr, Katrak 
#88 indulged in, specially his reference to the similarity between Bombay Standard 
ai Time and that of holy Benares. Somebody pertinently interjected ‘ what 
a about holy Mecca’? Surely, if the Bombay Hindus are to derive solace 
ai ) from holy Benares, our Bombay Muhammadans should not be left out in 
the cold........... But what happened after Mr. Setalvad exposed the inanities 
of the mover? There was a cry from the European and officialised non-official 
side of the House of ‘vote, vote.” Evidently, they were impatient that any- 
thing more should be said. And remember that these Europoan Councillors 
are most of them seldom to be found regularly attending every meeting of the 
Oorporation. It was a phenomenon that so many were there! Why did they 
assemble in such a phalanx? ‘The cry for ‘vote, vote’ became so contagious 
that the President was driven to listen to the cry. ‘There were speakers who 
intended giving a crushing rejoinder to Dr. Katrak’s amiable ranting and 
. point out that Standard Time was a mirage and the freak of an autocratic 
iceroy.”’ 
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Ej : 55. The Gujarati dailies express their strong disapproval of the action of 
3 Government in introducing Standard Time in Bombay 
Bombay Samdchar (66), in utter disregard of the wishes and opinions of the 
34 a i dens Oded Verte sg public. They observe that the narrow majority 
mén (93), 23rd Jan.; Akh- Dy Which the Corporation passed its resolution in 
bér-i-Ielam (63),22nd Jan. favour of Standard Time shows that there isa strong 
volume of public feeling against the innovation. 
The papers advert to the fact of the rate-payers’ representatives having voted 
almost solid against the introduction of Standard Time as clearly indicating the 
trend of feeling of the native community on the subject. Most of the dailies 
suggest that the agitation in favour of local time should be kept up by sub- 
- mitting petitions to Government and convening public meetings for protesting 
against the change, | 


*56. “There is no denying the fact that the majority of the public regards 
Rést Goftdr (83), 28th’ an alteration iu time as a nuisance. But with a few 
Pee ‘Eng. ¥ wis months’ acquaintance with the change there would 
“ be little difficulty to the average man in the 
\ street to accommodate the duties of his daily routine to the altered 
( time. The adoption of a standard time was often commended to the 
notice of the Government of India by scientific societies in England, and 
it was a slur on the vaunted civilization of the country that it should 

persist in the continuation of an established custom which was discarded 

in favour of an enlightened system by such remote countries as Korea and 

Japan. The Government thereupon decided to enforce the change after it 

had consulted various public bodies and local Governments, at least with regard 

to the Railway and Telegraph Departments of the country, independently of the 
question of its local adoption in the various towas and cities, The advantages 

accruing to scientific and meteorological researches by a uniform time rendered 

it imperative that Standard Time should be introduced as a general measure 

aa rhout the country. Under the circumstances, the advocates of the 
| change looked upon the educated classes and the leaders of society to preach the 
a mecessity of its introduction to their fellow-countrymen. But our experience 
a in Bombay shows that even the educated classes share much of the con- 
a /servatism and apathy of the lower “and unenlightened masses towards all 
departures, however peremptory and advisable, from established oustoms. 
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Some assumed the brief 


for: the populace on the. plea. that the new time will 


entail hardships and inconvenience on the uned masses, though we should 
Bave expected them to put the latter on the right track.” | nba 


57. A Pen correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—‘ In the name. of 


Affairs of the Pen Munici- 
ality and the alleged high- 
Snadedbers of the Oollector 
of Koléba in dealing with a 
petitioner who complained 
about av alleged irregularity 
in the Municipal administra- 
tion of that town. 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 2€th 
Jane, Eng. cols, 


justice please insert the following few lines in your 
influential journal. It is a sad tale of the high- 


handedness of the Collector of Kolaba and the Com- 


missioner, S. D. The main facts of the case are 
easily told. Pen isa taluka town in the Kolaba District 
and hasa Municipality which is scarcely a boon to us, 
while in the regime of its present Vice-President, Mr, 
V.S. Dharkar, it has been almost a curse. Since the 
time he assumed office he has been responsible for so 
many irregularities that to record them all here would 


be almost impossible. I will only refer to two gross instances of them, which are 
relevant to the purposes of the present letter. ‘The office of the Pen Munici- 
pality is at present located in a building belonging to the Vice-President. 
Formerly, 7.e., in the months of March and April 1905 and before that time, it was 
located ina building belonging to one Mr. More, and the present Vice-President, 
Mr. Dharkar, had no business to remove it to his own building. At any rate it 
was certainly his duty to proceed in the matter ina lawful manner. But heacted 
in direct contravention of Municipal law. Videldcl-(d) of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act III of 1901, which enacts: ‘If any councillor during the term 
for which he has been elected or appointed :—(0) acts as a councillor in any 
matter in which he has directly or indirectly, by himself or his partner, any 
such share or interest as is described in clauses (I) (II) (III) (VI) or (VII) of 


the proviso to sub-section 


I of See, 15 [of which clause I runs thus (1) having 


any share or interest in any lease, sale or purchase of any immoveable property 
or any agreement for the same], he shall be disqualified from continuing a coun- 


cillor and his office shall 


become vacant,’’ The section quoted above is very 


clearly worded. It clearly states that a councillor taking part in the matter of 


continuing a councillor 
the Vice-President of the 


he is forbidden to acquire 


of the Southern Division, 


have taken sides with Mr, 


the provisions of Secs. 


con 1941—10 


having a share or interest in the lease, &c., of immoveable property is disabled 
from continuing as a councillor. Now on reference tu the proceedings of the 
quarterly General Meeting, as entered in the proceedings book of the Pen 
Municipality, any one would.be convinced that the Vice-President took part in 
the miatter of leasing his house to the Municipality. Not only had he convened 
the meeting and presided over it, but also voted in favour of the lease. Does 
not this constitute ‘ taking part in the matter.’ In law, therefore, the Vice- 
President. who is one of the councillors is from that date disqualified from. 


and his office is vacant. Ihave shown above that 
Pen Municipality has violated Sec, 15, 2 (0) of 


the District Municipal Act. I will now show that he has also trampled 
Sections 43 and 44 of the same Act under foot. The Vice-President of the 
Municipalty is an officer of the Municipality, and as such by the above sections 


any interest in a lease with the Municipality. That 


he has acquired the objectionable interest is plain from what is recited above, 
and yet in defiance of the said sections he is allowed to continue as Vice- 
President.......... The Collector of the Kolaba District and the Commissioner 


on being informed of this breach of law, were in duty 


bound to come to the rescue and to declare the office vacant, but they, too, have 
been remiss.....-..... hey were made aware of Mr, Dharkar’s violation of the 
Municipal Act and requested to give effect tothe law, The Collector seems to 


Dharkar, and the Commissioner by his silence seems to 


have acquiesced in the decision‘of the Collector. ‘The conduct of both the high 
Officials is, in my opinion, quite unjustifiable. It was, I believe, Mr. Joshi, 
an eminent pleader of the local Bar and also a municipal councillor, who 
petitioned the Commissioner,.'8. D., informing him of Mr. Dharkar’s infringing 


15, (2). b, 48 and 44 of the Municipal Act, and 


requesting him to declare that Mr. Dharkar must, not thenveforward continue 
te be a councillor, The Commissioner asked the petitioner to send his 
Yepresentation to the Collector of the District, and he accordingly didso, Now. 
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talk to Mr. Joshi, but. Mr. Joshi had no time to spare for the 
yurpose of going over to Alibdg where the Collector lived and the Collector was, 
therefore, constrained to give a written reply to Mr. Joshis representation. 
This reply is a very precious document. Its beauty lies in its supreme self- 
sufficiency and high-handed abuse. Says the discourteous Collector: ‘In reply 
to his petition dated 10th June and Suth June 1905 Mr. Joshi is informed that 
his interpretation of sec, 15 (1) and (2) of the Bombay Dt. M. Act is incorrect 
according to the letter of the law and incorrect also according to the spirit of 
the law. (2) The Collector moreover considers that his petition of the 10th 
June against Mr. Dharkar is inspired by: animosity and unworthy desire to 
caste undeserved disgrace upon the name of a public-spirited and well-meaning 

entleman,’ See the absurdity of a Civilian’s declaring the interpretation of law 

y a lawyer ‘incorrect. Let me here state that Mr, Joshi’s interpretation of 
law in the matter in question was accepted as perfectly correct by the President 
of the Pen Municipality, who is also a Civilian and an Assistant Collector 
of the District. In the general meeting of the municipality held on the 
4th July 1905 Mr. Dharkar himself had to admit the correctness of 
Mr. Joshi’s contention. The latter portion of the Collector’s reply is 
most insulting. Not to mention its defamatory tone, screened though 
it is under official privilege, it is certainly unworthy of the Collector 
to impute animosity and unworthy motives to Mr. Joshi whose character 
as a practising lawyer is quite irreproachable........... 1 think the Collector 
owes an apology to Mr. Joshi. I nowturn to the Commissioner. To be 
just to him, he has directly done nothing that is unmannerly or high- 
handed on the face of it. I believe he was informed by Mr. Joshi of 
the view of the matter taken by the Collector and also about the insult 
given to him by the Collector. Nearly three months have elapsed, and yet 
Mr. Joshi is not fortunate enough to receive a reply. Mr. Dharkar, too, con- 
tinues in his office. Surely it was the duty of the Commissioner to make himself 
felt by this time.” [In its editorial columns, the paper supports the views of its 
correspondent and incidentally remarks: ‘“ Local magnates want jo-hukums ag 
Presidents and Secretaries of Municipalities, and all those who oppose their 
wishes are set down as factious and hopelessly ignorant or perverse.”’ | 


*58. “It is not many months since Matheran was relegated by the 
Government to the charge of a Municipality and 

Proposed Municipal assess- the civic fathers have applied themselves assiduously 
vee "Ocftar (88) og, +0 the task of sanitary and other local improvements, 
Pigg 8A yi * Their first attempt, as may be expected, is directed 
cae towards providing themselves with the requisite 

sinews of war, and they have recently issued circulars wherein they propose to 
introduce a system of assessment which is likely to be strongly resented 
by property-owners on the hill owing to the excessive valuation of pros 
perties. Besides levying a certain amount of tax on animals and vehicles, by no 
means very moderate, the assessments for building and water-supply are 
fixed at a rate which is out of all proportion to the wants of such a small hill 
station as Mather4n. The house tax is fixed at the rate of 2 per cent. on 
the annual letting value, ¢. e., on the yearly income which each building may 
be expected to yield if let out and a water-rate at the rate of = per cent. But 
the proposal most liable to objection is with regard to the provisions made for 
remission of taxes for such period in the year as the building is unoccupied 
and yields no rent. Under the proposed regulation if a building is vacant and 
‘unproductive of rent throughout the year, the amount of the tax will be made 
. good to the extent of not less than two-thirds of the assessed yearly rate, This 
condition is likely to press very heavily on those property-owners on the hill 
who do not rent their bungalows for gain.. It would be very unfair to charge 
_ any taxes whatever on properties unused throughout the year, and much more 
80, to impose a rate preposterously exorbitant. But whilst cases of bungalows 
| cage: Fears ange throughout the year would: be of very rare occur. 
‘rence, there would be any number of casea,where the properties are used for 


“# 


ba a 


only a couple of months’ or so-in the whole -year. No distinct provisions 
are made to remit any portion of the taxes, in the latter case, for the 
period for which the bungalows are unused. The Bombay Municipality 
provides for a remission of the full amount of the tax ‘for the period 
that private properties yield no rent, which rule is .made applicable 
even to unoccupied floors of each house and tenement. But whilst local. 
conditions at Mdther4n require an annual expenditure to be incurred by each 
property-owner to the tune of Rs. 200 and upwards towards the employment of 
a‘ Mali’ and the requisite provisions every season. for protection of buildings 
against‘the inclemency of the monsoon, no such extra expenses have to be borne 
by house-owners in Bombay. Under the circumstance, the provision made for. 
remission of taxes for unused properties is palpably inadequate, and needs so 
to be altered as to meet the full requirements of the case.” i 


59. We regret to observe that the affairs of the Nadid4d Municipality 
are at present grossly mismanaged. The watering 
nistra of the roads has, for some unexplained reason, been 
of Keine Times (0, fick stopped by the Municipality, and the people are in 
Seu. consequence greatly annoyed by the dust nuisance, 
The civic authorities need not be told that a regular 
and systematic watering of the roads is a sine qua non for keeping them in 
good repair. We trust the present Chairman who has infused a new spirit 
into the Municipality will attend to this complaint. The fire brigade arrange- 
ments of the Municipality are very imperfect. This is to be deplored in view 
of the great height of buildings and the narrowness of roads in the town, not 
to speak of the extent of the population, which consists of 30,000 souls 
inhabiting an area of more than one square mile. In a town where such 
conditions prevail, fire-engines should be within easy reach and the supply 
of water should be plentiful, But unfortunately Nadidd is provided with 
only two hand-pumps which are located in a distant corner of the town 
near the Municipal office. As a result, when a fire breaks out, the fire- 
engine takes one full hour to reach the spot, while about half an hour 
more is wasted in getting it to work properly. Such a state of things is 
disgraceful to the Municipal authorities. A big town like Nadidd should be 
provided with at least four pumps which should be kept in convenient and 
easily accessible localities, while the water-supply of the town should be 
improved, The Municipality has been in existence for forty years and enjoys 
an annual income of Rs. 50,000, and it is, therefore, a pity that it should neglect 
its elementary duties. It behoves the civic authorities to curb their zeal for 
beautifying and adorning the city and to concentrate all their energies and 
resources upon saving the people from the ravages of fire and plague. 


Alleged maladministration 


60. A correspondent writes to the Phentx :—‘ Will you allow me to 
draw, through the medium of your valued bi-weekly, 
the attention of the Municipal Board of Rohri to 


Complaint against the 
compulsory inspection of 


small-pox patients by their 
vaccinator insisted upon by 
the Municipal Board of 
Rohri (Sind). 

Pheniz (14), 24th Jan.; 
Sind Journal (18), 24th Jan. 


a grievance which calls for immediate redress. To 
say nothing of the compulsory vaccination that the 
Municipality of Rohri has ordered: for the town, 
there is one bye-law in connection therewith, which 
requires people attacked by small-pox to be inspected 


by the vaccinator and the nuisance Inspector. This 
rule inflicts vexation and hardship on ladies of respectable families, who 
observe parda. The vaccinator and the nuisance Inspector claim, on the 
strength of the said rule, the right to see the ladies, and this surely the husbands 
as well as the ladies themselves do not like. If in the interests of public 
health the Municipality deem it indispensable to have such patients inspected, 
it is desirable that they should arrange to have a lady doctor for such inspec- 
tion, and if they cannot see.their way to make that arrangement, they had 
better dispense with the said rule in the case of pardah ladies,’’ [The Sind 
Journal also publishes the above letter. | | | | 
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Enda Prakdsh :— A great swadeshié 
— 8,000 | Muham- 
Alimahomed Bhimji 
invited for the pur- : 
’ y- Sirdar Vazirsaheb 
others from Malegaon and Nasik were present. 
h ay as and — 
, ‘a e Dholera correspondent 
99nd Svar iscanen of the Gujardtt Punch Sau :—A meeting in con- 
ie nection with the esmsadeshti movement was held here 
on Sunday, the 14th instant. It was resolved to open a swadeshi shop by 
starting a joint stock company with shares of Rs. 10 each. Over 150 shares 
were subscribed on the spot. Mr. Nazarali was appointed Secretary of the Com- 
pany. “ The Dhdrwar Vritta writes :—A_ swadesh¢ meeting attended by over two 
thousand people was held at Gadag under the presidency of a leading local pleader, 
Mr. Gururao Morab. Speeches in support of the movement were made by. 
Messrs. Vibhuti, Limaye, Pitre, Joshi, &c. It was proposed by Mr. Shantaram 
Vinekar that a shop for the sale of swadeshé articles should be opened at Gadag 
and that a capital of Rs. 25,000 be raised for the purpose. The Sudhdrak 
reports :—A ladies’ meeting was held at Sholdpur on the last Sankrant day, 
when an essay was read by one of them onthe subject of wearing saris and 
Gangles of foreign manufacture, The use of country-made saris and bangles 
was advocated. All the ladies present pledged themselves to act upon the 
) baa suggestion. We congratulate the ladies of Shola4pur upon the wise resolve made 
a by them. ‘The Jain ladies of another place (Saundi) have also taken a ‘similar 
a vow. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh from Mélwan (Ratnégiri) :— 
‘ss A swadeshi meeting was held here on the 15th instant at which a number of 
local pleaders delivered speeches, There is so much enthusiasm visible here 
at at that on the Sankranti day til gul of foreign sugar was not distributed 
as usual, 
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62. We understand that certain leading citizens in Bombay are making 


Reported preparations for 
convening a public meeting 
in Bombay for protesting : aie 
against the introduction of Sheriff for expressing their disapproval of the intro- 

ae Standard Time. 


einen’ Samachar (66), duyotion of Standard Time in the city by Government. 


preparations to convene a public meeting through the 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 31st January 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 
se (No. 5 or 1006, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 

believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 3rd February 1906. 
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Taan) ; 39. 


‘oes Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; §2 ooo eer 


) 5 ve. ; 
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e+-| Bombay ... 0s 
ase ver| POONA 40. nat 
abe Saal Bombay... Re 
Ss Poona re. pee 
oe ae | eee - 
es vee] Bombay... ” 
44 | Martha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolb4pur vs 
45 | Sardesii Vijaya ... ...|S4vantvadi 
46 | Native Opinion ... .«.| Bombay... a 
47 {Samarth 2, | Kolhipur 
48 | Shri Say4ji Vijaya .»»| Bombay... a 
9 Subodh Patrika 200 oe ae bis 
40 | Sndhérak z anes ial 
61 | Udyamvtkarsha ... .-.| Bombay... ae 
| Anexo-Portueurse. | ~ 
&3 | O Anglo-Lusitano ol Bombayeee ce 
G8 |QBombense ... ~*~...) Do, em 
ANGLO-SinDI1. | 
54° | Al-Hag _... F .| hyderabad 
| (Sind). 
2 een a =| 
86 {Sindhi ...  ... __...| Sukkur (Sind). 
_ Anero-Uapv. 
87 + a Herald ... —...| Bombayws —.. 
| Rvopieg, Maxa'rar AND ' 
ABA TI. 
Baroda Vateal ... ».| Baroda +. 0s 
Hind Vijaya ve ee ee 
Mh Vieretiek Peis ij Dhervir 
a vétak Vatbhav vee} Bijapur .., sass 
aOR EY i 


Do, se6 
Do. eee 
Daily = ese 
Weekly ... 
SS ae 
Weekly ... 
| Do. eee 
mn fh 
aa 
ee aes 
a 
ae 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
ee 
Weekly - 
Bi- weekly 
Weekly ... 
Daily... 
Weekly ... 
- 
Weekly ... 
” a ed eee 


jeaaia he 7 : | 
Name, caste and age of Editor, 
M4nekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26,| 4,200 
eo| Umedram Nagindds Df&yfbhii; Hindu} 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
| 
Bbfskar N&éndji Kotak; Native Christian; 
vos} Sadatshiv - Vishvanéth MaySdev; Hindu| 500 
{Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 38 | 
res} Waman Govind SApkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Bréhman) ; 47. | 
+».| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... He va 626 
.. Hari Nférayan Apte; Hindn (Chitp&wan 260 
Brahman); 38. 
a Do. Do. a ee 
...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited) 600 
Manager being Dimodar S&vidram Yande; 
‘Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. | 
...|dagannath Raghunath Ajgéonkar; Hindu 850 
(Sdraswat Brdhman): 24. 
-+-| Vishnu Vdman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 300 
Brdhman) ; 55. 
-- ) Vinayak B&aikrishna Parénjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 
ee-| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Brahman); 36. 
ap. eed Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,0@0 
...| Dw&rkenSth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr);} 600 
80. 
-+| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 
«| Ganesh Na&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Brahman) ; 30. . 
one Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... ove 900 
| 
.».| A. Gores; Goanese; 44 ae De | 1,000 
...| (1) English—Ghulém Hussain Hidiatallah,} 1,600 
B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vah4bkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. | 
...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 os 450 
...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ws} 1,000 
| 
.».| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,106 
Muhammadan ; 31. : : 
...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 we 1,100 
eee D&hy4bhai Karsandas Shah ; Hindu (Shriwak' 600 
Bania) : 88. 
: 
ree ee. Gurdppa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingé- 300 
yat $ ee 
| Anndji Gopél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasthi 800 
Vaishnzy Bréhman) ; 43, | x 
sie e 
+++| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza ; Christian (Goe-| 1,000 


nese) 3 32, | 


‘es 


ET ot P+ 
Py 


Name of Publication. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


GUJARATI. 
68 | Akhbér-e-Islam ... ».| Bombay ... ccc] WARP ase .»| Kazi Ism4il Kfizi Mahomed ; perce em 


89. . 
64 !Akhb4r-e-Soudégar -..., Do. «« ~,..; Do. ... — ...) Ndn&bh&i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 +1 3,000 


65 | Aryavir ... ove ++] Dohad oss -.»| Weekly. se| Krishnarfo Mangeshr4o Fadnis; Hindu 260 

, (Shenvi Brahman) ; 30. 

66 | Bombay Samachar | Bombay... sock RY eee one "eda Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
rsi ; 36. 

67 | Broach Mitra ... -ese| Broach ,,, »».| Weekly ... see Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
: | Kshatriya) ; 23. 

68 | Broach Saméchér... il ae a ae -->| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... 


69 {Cutch Kathidwir Varta-| Rajkot ... aa Be ia eos} Kalidas Motiram ... oi oe oes ees 150 
man. 


70 | Deshi Mitra oe soc SUERE. sand. <M ...| Maganlal Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 


71 | Din Mani ... is .»»| Broach ... sel DO. -* ‘ees one aoe Rangildes ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
72 =| Dnya&nottejak ... eoo/ Ahmedabad __,...|'Fortnightly __...} Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


73 «| Friend of India ... vee] Dow = ove .o| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
| Brahman) ; 50. 

74 | Gujarat... ce .«o| Nadiad ... ...| Fortnightly ... — Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
ania; 25. , 

75 Hitechechhu eee oe) Ahmedabad ed Weekly eee vost Kalidas Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 eee eee 800 


76 Islam Gazette eee coe Amreli eee eee Do. eee eee Ibrahim Daud ; 35 3 and Abdulla Ismail ; 27 1,000 if 
(both Mahomedan Memons). . 
77.—s | Jdém-e-Jahanooma ..-| Bombay ... od SR ee »..| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; PArsi; 29 -o»| 1,000 ) 
i 
78 | Jivadaya ... ion cool UEAE cvs --» | Monthly... -++| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 300 iE 
Z | ) Braéhman) ; 36. n 
79 | Kaira Times ~ .,.. veel Nadiad we ooo} Weekly .. wes Anes MAnecklél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 if 
nia) ; 36. 1 
80 | Kaira Vartamdan ... eank Me. aie we es ...| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Dasha Porvad! 100 ip 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 13 
81 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ,.. ...| Ahmedabad cool Do. ove vei i Shamji Dave; Hindu (Audich} 300 ; 
rahman). | 
82 | Kathidwir Samachér ..| Do. .., veg DO wc eee pte sens Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 | 
| man); 44. a) 
83 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly eee} Dulabhram Ramji; Hindu (Jain) e809 coe 255 


84 | Loka Mitra ~ cee Bombay ... eee} Bi-weekly ove =" Mianekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A;| 1,000 | 
P rsl 35. y 
86 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ...| Weeklyves «| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 806 ’ 
Brahman); 45. 
86 | Navsari Patrika .. woe) NNAVSATI «0 oe) ae soe Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 

(Bania) 32. 
87 | Navsdri Prakash ,.. ccc] DO. ove coe] = DO0 oe .»-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... Pe 800 i 


88 | Praja Mitra v06 .-.| Aarachi... ...| Bi-weekly «s| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
31. ls 
89 | Praja Pok4ér eee ssl marek: G. .».| Weekly... »»»| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 = pas 500 uy 


90 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... sett aa aes ..| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); ' 500 


| 38, 
91 | Punch Dand sue ot Se aes cask Rae > ons .-.| dJamndadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, Ne 
92 | Samsher Bahadur... -ee| Ahmedabad  ...| Do. = +o »..| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 abe 160 K: i : 
93 5 AS) Vartamaén  ... »».| Bombay... wee} Daily — eae ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,600 y 


Le Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi 
| ® Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
94 |Sind Vartamar ... see} Kar&chi .... woo Weekly oor .«.| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohdna); 39... 250 
95 |Surat Akhbér «, ...| Surat... .,, Do. .. «| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Pérsi;49 ... J 800 


$§ { Svadesh Banchu ... ...| Mahudha cat ee ee ...| Anopram Manekldl Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 
(Shravak); 36. 
HInpDi. 


97 | Pandic ... ss om a eee Weekly eos cee} Govindrao Gangaram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
| | jeri) ); 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 | Sharman Samachar eos| Bombay ... eof Dow ave ...! Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu; 45... af 


99 |Shri Venkateshvar Samf-| Do. ... ...| Dow 4.  -+-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 


char. aaa ; Brahman) ; ; 
100 {Shri Dny4nsagar Samé-| Do. we send Monthly... «jd Lalooram ; Hindu (Kénkubja 
| chér : 


Bréhman); 30. —"? 
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Loka Mitra 
R&jahanaa... 
) | ast Ranjini... 
ManrAtat. 
Arunodaya 
A’rydvart ... 
Bakul 
Bhéla 


Belgaum Samichar 
. Bhu’t eee 
Brahmodaya 
Chandrakint , 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
Deshakélavartam4n 
Dharma 
Dherwar Vritta 
|Dinbandhu 
Dnyin Sagar __... 
Granthamdla 

, Hindu Punch 
Jagadadarsh 

| Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsumachir 


see 
*<e 


Keral Kokil 
; eee 
* ’ 
Kesari 
eee 
Khandesh Chitragupta 
. ‘ a" : , \ * 
| Khandesh | 2 Vaibhav 
~ - + - > . 
e % ' } t, e * / , < a a Mi 4 
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Hut .e| Weekly ... 
ve] Dhérwar ee i ae 
ee} Do. cos oe TEs > en 
.»-| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. «+ 
ee Dhiryér cool =» Dearne 
eve] Gadag os. ak ee den 
psi ED © eee «| Weekly ... 
eo} Dhulia ... el: ee ok 
.»| Ratndyiri a Be 
Sil eee| Lri-monthly 
...| Belgaum... | Weekly ... 
«| Bombay ‘ DO 00 
ooo} Mahad ... .»-| Fortnightly 
-»>| Ohikodi ... ooej Weekly ... 
«»| Chiplan ... wd Be is 
«| Belgaum oa” ee Nea 
iKdbéstr ..| Do .. 
eos} Hrandol «+. seek. ae oe 
rao. a ee 
«+! Dharwar sol. ae 
eee} Bombay «e- iil: <ictibiassatie 
eee} Kolhapur ee ao 
peek a ...| Monthly 
».| Thana .. ee.| Weekly +. 
...| Ahmednagar: o.| Do. 
«| Poona... we we 
coe] LDN cee ed: eae a 
cco] FOORR sce vo} Do. ove 
e+} Shol4pur cool §=—§ Do ove 
eve] Poondees cool = U0. ane 
. Bombay... ...| Monthly 
| Poona 4. a.) Weekly «. 
NR ce ck: OR mee 
or in wh 
...| Kumthaee «| Do. ... 
ooo] Tdsgaon... ove} = Do. aes 
ve Wengurla = swf -Do.— a... 


eee 


«| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
' (Devan ,Lingyat) +97 ~| 
| G1 Shivrdm ahadev Khénolkar; Hindu 
arhada Brahman) ; 34. 
(2) Anndcharya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
Gururéo R4ghavendra Mamdapur ; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathaér; Hindu (Kar- 
Gaurishankar RAmpraséd; 
Brahman); 41, ! 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Hindu 
...| Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; 
hada Brahman); 4l. 


Hindu ( pre 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 23. | 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

...| Har: Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Brihman); 30, 


41. 

Anandrao Rameohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman). 

..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan BrAhman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
sentya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

...| Makadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpaiwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

nh Sadashiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 


coi Visudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 

...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar. M.A,; Hindu 


Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 38. 
K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
(Kayastha 


Trimbak A'b4ji  Raje; 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

| Shivrdém Mahddev Paranjpe,.M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayan Kikade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman); 46. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 


Hindu 


(Deshastha Brahman); 41. | 


eee B u Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

w| Yédav Bélkrishna Behalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 39. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 


7 wat) ; 50. 
-».| Bhikaji Gopél Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


man); age 35. 
R4émkrishna Gopil Pandit; Hindu ( 


oe° 


300 
150 
100 
200 


615 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;'300—400 


Name of Publication, 


140 
141 
142 
148 
144 


145 


47 


MaRritHi—continued. 
Lokaseva «+. — eee 
Madhukar... = «». 
Maharashtra Vritta 


Mumbai Punch ... 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Saméchér.., 
NAsik Vritta 


Pandhari Mitra ... 
Parikshak ... 
Poona Vaibhav... 


Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakish ... sen 
Pratod oe 
Raghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra _ 
Satya Sadan 108 
Satya Shochak ... 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu aan 
Shubh Suchak 
Sumant 

Vidya Vilds cee 
Vihari 

Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittas¢r eee eee 
Vritta Sudha ees 
| Vyapiri eee eee 


Vy4pér Samdchér... 
Warkari eee TT) 


Moda Vritta _.... 60 


Nyay Sindhu ...  ~ ow. 


| Nésik ccs 


Belgaum 


| S4tara ... 


Wai 


girl), 
Bombay... 


Do. 


.| Ahmednagar 


Nasik 


Ahmednagar 


ee) Pandharpur 


| 


| Belgaum 


ve Poona 


| 


Jalgaon ... 


| SAtAra . roe 


Islampur 
Yeola 


.| Malegaon 


Alibag ... 


we Ratnagiri 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 


| Poona 


Sholapur 
Shrigonda 
Satara reo 


Do. eee 


| Karad ces 


Kolhapur 


.| Bombay.e. 


ee 


Wai ane 


| 
Satara eee 


Poona 


Ahmednagar 
Pandharpur 


Kadchara (Ratn4- 


Monthly 


Daily 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


e493 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Weekly ... 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


.| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


.| Ramling Subrao Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mnudliyar) ; 


.| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 


| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 


} 


v0) 


| 
| 


vo 


| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda 
.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémati);46  .... 


.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan!| 500 


Brahman) ; 27. 


30. 
Pandurang B4ba4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
38 


Kishingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
Do. do. eee 


Vishwanath Gangiram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24, 


Brahman) ; 28. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 31. 


Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahman). 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindv (Deehasth 
Brahman) ; 39. : 

Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 82. 


Brahman) ; 23. 


B4lchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ;} 


26. 
Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindus(Chitpdwan Brdh- 


1090 


300 


250 


200 
500 
800—360 
100 
200 
150 


man); 53. 

Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (QOhitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 60. 

Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 45. 


Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
44, 

Vinan Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 22. 


Brahman) ; 61. 
Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Br&hman); 33. 


Bréhman); 21. 

Balkrishna Ne&rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 35. | 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni = «. cee 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar;) 

indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). : 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 38. 

Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 39. 


Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar. 
wadi); 30. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


950 
300 


Brahman) ' 35, 


178 
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ven wae} BDIKArpur 
: Urpv. 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai soo, Bombay... 
Bombay Punch Bahadur eee Do. eee 
| 
Jém-i-Jahdnnuma eos} Jalgaon ... 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr eve Bombay oe 
Tohfa-i-Deccan ce. ocal FOOMM: dee 
GusaRa’TtI AND Hip. 
Jain bet oes ...| Ahmedabad 
‘Miara'THI AND Ka’ NARESE. 
Chandrike ,.. jie «+ | Bagalkot 
PortTuGcuEsre-KonkKANI. 
A Luz me ies .».| Bombay... 


Monthly 


Weekly eee 


Do. 
Daily 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly... 


: 


— walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


: Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Térdahand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 
Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 
Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 42 
Chel4rim Ménghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40. 


Mahamad Ali Muhammadan 


(Sunni); 32, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. - 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed : Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Anvar Al; 


Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
$3. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


100 


2,000 
5,000 

50 
1,000 


250 


l 400: 


| 150 


1,000 


*  . Wotese—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliectod in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


‘B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


— 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 


Official 


Spelling 


“List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the acgent is left out, and the short a@ (S]-= w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
beon strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
-4n Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, : 


--D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


Reais! # 
en 


propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publications. Where Published, Name, caste and age of Editcr. 


ENGLISH, 


Patriot Ahmedabad Weekly ... Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 
(Jain); 33. 


GUJARATI, 


Mukhbir-i-Islam ... Bombay Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35, 


* 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1, “ How profoundly ignorant some people are about the sentiments of 
pois ct wrone io the Indian people! One writer seriously penned the 
segealeus shout the Tndion following words for the pages of a prominent English 
ple being conveyed to Journal:—‘It is probable that no Imperial resoript 
Bogland as a result of the pare ever been issued has given so much real and 
yal tours wholesome pleasure to so many millions of people as 
Mahrétia (10), 28th Jan. = the message that announced the intended visit of the 
Prince and Princes of Wales to India.’ We could have given a direct 
contradiction to this statement if it were necessary. But we may generally 
remark that one of the most prominent results of the Royal tour is the number 
of wrong impressions and opinions that will be conveyed from India to 
England. The strangest thing is the misreading of some of the most unmis- 
takable signs ever presented to the European observer about the meaning and 
sentiments of the Indian people. To take an illustration from some of the 
incidents of the Royal visit to Calcutta, the attitude of the Bengali peopie ‘ 
towards the Prince is a subject of likely inquisitiveness in England, and curiously 
enough on this particular matter we find the special correspondents of the London 
Times explaining away the sullenness of the Bengali crowds as ‘respectful 
demeanour’ and the want of cheering on the part of the natives, while the 
Europeans were doing their best in this respect, as the result of ‘ cheering not 
being an oriental custom’ and the Bengalis being ‘ usually undemonstrative.’ ” 


2, ‘The elections to the British Parliament are for the present the one 
ities dina Ys pst —_ of the ny: Pn Pong emir ag chire 
O e constituencies have already exercise eir 
a paaggy ene wong Sew choice, and the results have so for confirmed the 
their salvation lies in their most sanguine expectations of the Liberal party......... 
7 ce dhu (32), 28th It would be unwise, however, to build high hopes 
ni 4 a (92); on their accession to power........... The spirit of 
2 a the administration will probably undergo a whole- 
some change. The growing Military expenditure, which has risen in 20 years 
from 17 crores to double that figure, may be expected to receive a check, It 
is also quite within the range of practical politics that a further instalment of 
local self-government may be conceded to us. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that the British are as a people intensely patriotic and practical. 
According to a well-understood practice the party in power does not wholly 
undo what has been done by its predecessor, In the case of India, all the poli-« 
tical leaders seem to be agreed that nothing should be done that is calculated 
to weaken their hold upon the country or affect their common interests.......... 
Therefore, while we welcome the accession to power of the Liberal party, we 
must not forget that our deliverance lies in our hands, and that we must not for 
a moment relax the agitation in India, or be remitting in our efforts to educate 
the masses and open their eyes to the grave disabilities of our position. In 
this direction lies the best hope for the realization of our most cherished aspira- 
tions. The problem of our national regeneration is one which we alone can 
solve,” 


8. The advent of the Liberal party to power as a result of the general 
election in England has produced great hopes in the 
Indians should rely for minds of many people. The Irish seem to feel con- 
their meen P pte their fident that they will get Home Rule from the Campbell- 
the: Sicaak sects in Basia Bannerman Ministry. The Boers think that their 
Bha@la(1ll),; 1st Feb» | days of servitude are now over and that a new era 
. . will dawn upon their country. Some of our country- 
men, too, build high hopes upon the accession of the Liberals to power. They 
think that the moment the Liberal Ministry takes up the reins of office, 
the Bengal partition will. be reversed, the swadeshi movement will receive - 
practical sympathy, Sir B, Fuller’s high-handed regime will come to an end, - 
and all the demands of the Congress will be acceded to. In short, they are of - 
opinion that the miseries of the Indians will come to an end, and that an- 
era of plenty and prosperity will be ushered in all over the country. SBut- 
are these hopes and expectations well-founded? We think past. experience does- 
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a Bill was even ca 


St ) véry much in favour of Home Rule 
the. boon to that country. But was any 


in the House of Commons granting 
legislation, tending to benefit the 
‘brought before Parliament by 
M P Tf not, how can we expect any boon from the 
Sir Henry ©. Bannerman, who is far inferior to Gladstone in 
: hip? . To entertain such a hope is to be See of folly and undue 
covetousness. There-are many points of affinity between Englishmen and the 
75 wd of Ireland, but the same thing cannot be said of Indians. The interests 
? land and 

y 


of. d India being divergent, it is not at all probable that the Liberals 
will be ready to benefit India at the sacrifice of the interests of their own 
countrymen. It is the very nature of Englishmen that they will give any 
number of. pledges, but when the time for action arrives, they will try to 
get out of these promises under some pretext or other. If they had redeemed but 
a hundredth part of the pledges given by them to our countrymen, our present 
condition would have been far different. It is, therefore, altogether a vain 
hope to entertain that we shall be bencfited by the Liberals, If our country is 
to rise from the slough of servitude, it is we that should put our shoulders 
to the wheel. We must remember that invaluable maxim which says that 
“ nations are always made from within.’’ We should also bear in mind that 
we shall never achieve our salvation by mere talk. We must not rely upon the 
silly assurances of selfish people, but learn the lesson of self-reliance. We 
should ceaselessly think of acquiring Home Rule under British suzerainty 
and exert ourselves to the utmost to reach that goal. 


4, Nobody can deny that India is at present under British rule. But 
who actually rules over us, whether it isa particular 
Should Indians be glad jndividual or a class or a limited company of indivi- 
because the Liberal party bas qyals cannot be definitely stated. At one time it is 
ome te Bowes the Secretary of State who is said to rul 
Hindu Punch (125), 31st y of State who is said to rule over us; the 
Jan. : next moment the village Patel makes us feel by his 
| high-handed conduct that he is our ruler. We feel the 
bitter effects of British rule, but cannot say for certain whom we have to tnank 
for those effects. We are flogged severely in all conscience, but do not know who 
it is that flogs us so mercilessly. While we are thus lost in this mystery, some 
of our people affect great personal interest in the Parliamentary elections. 
They are carried away by joy because the Liberals are going to come into power. 
But these men are utterly insane. Why should we be glad because our new 
rulers are likely to be a little less harsh and oppressive in their methods? We 
are a fallen people, and the British are lording it over us. ‘The Liberals may 
treat us with a little kindness, but such things should not really satisfy us. 
Those who set high value upon the concessions likely to be secured from the 
Liberal party are at liberty to live in their fool’s paradise, but they should not 
attempt to persuade others to their way of thinking, , 


5. Wecannot be confident that India’s welfare will be promoted by the 
Belgaum Baméchér (112 accession of the Liberal party to power. Whatever 
OP ggihesmmaataisee (112), party is in power in England, it is but natural for it 
) to be unanimous in deciding: any questions involving 

British interests. It is idle to suppose that the Indians will secure at the 
hands of the Liberals political independence or privileges such as those enjoyed 
by the people of England. The foliowing instances will point out to what extent 
we may expect English statesmen to support India’s cause. Serious charges of 
corruption and extortion were laid in England against Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings. But what did the whole affair end in? Wedid not get back our 
Empire or the wealth which was taken away from India by a resort to oppressive 
methods, All the assurance we received from the British public was that what 
-‘wasdone could not be undone, but that steps would be taken to prevent a 
cul of such acts in future. Lord Dalhousie was likewise censured for his 
annexation pong out were the annexed principalities restored to their legiti- 


mate owners ? same thing is to happen in the case of acts done in Lord 
time. Hence it makes no difference to us whether the Liberals or the 


13 | Ney 27 4 | 


6. In noticing a new edition of Dasbodha, the principal work of Ramdas, 
published by Mr. 8.8. Deo, pleader, Dhulia, the Kadi 
Political methods pursued writes:—What may be the intention of Ramdas 
by Ramdas and his disciples jin giving the title of Dasbodha to his work is 
in regaining independence , : : 
foe Mabdciehive; not known. The ordinary meaning of .the title is 
Kal (129), 2nd Feb, “advice given by Das or Ramdas,”’ But it is possible 
| ’ to put another intérpretation upon it. Das means a 
slave, and the title Dasbodha may be taken to mean “advice intended 
for slaves.” The work undoubtedly contains advice by which an enslaved 
people may free themselves from servitude. In particular portions of the work 
such advice is to be found, and we shall here allude to those portions particularly. 
Mr. Veo has in the preface collected these scattered fragments and woven 
out of them a story of Ramdas’ life. Ramdas was theservant of Ram, the Hindu 
god. He owed allegiance to no oneelse. Tyrants held no sway over him; nay, 
they had to bow before him in submission, Though Ramd:s was himself free, 
he felt deeply for the servitude of the people of )ndia in his time. He was 
anxiousto make them regain their independence. ‘The Mienchas had established 
their domination over our countrymen in those days and the idols of the Hindus 
were either shattered or thrown into water. Both our country and religion 
were thus in a sorry plight, and Ramdas, not enduring this, diverted his mind 
from spiritual to secular matters. It is not for such as he to take the sword 
in hand and to conquer the enemies of the country in battle. The Hindu god 
Krishna assisted Arjuna in the great war described in the Mahabharat, but never 
took any weapon in hisown hand. He merely gave advice. Ramdas followed a 
similar policy, The Moghulsin those days had not, like the English, cunningly 
deprived the people of arms, But what can mere arms do unless the people are 
inspired with the patriotic spirit ? Saints like Ramdas are useful to create this 
spirit among the people. Under the pretext of spreading his religious principles, 
Ramdas sent his disciples all over the country and established maths of his sect. 
His disciples and maths sub-served the same purpose whichsecret societies doin 
these days. Under cover of religion, he accomplished a political object, and the 
sensual and luxurious Moghul Emperors had no suspicion of hisrealaim. All 
infatuated people, whose fail is impending, are bound to be similarly deceived. 
A net-work of Ramdas’ maths was established all over Mahdrdshtra. ‘The 
emissaries went everywhere and formed themselves into large groups in various 


places, tock pains to regain the independence of their country and ultimately 
succeeded in their object. 


7. The Americans were the first to obtain Home Rule from Englandj 
They did not obtain it by begging, but in some other 

Alleged contrast between Way. But that is a different story. The Irish were 
the treatment of the Indians the next to beg the favour, and the Indians 
— the Boers by English- followed them. ‘The Boers came after the Indians, 
Hindu Punch (125), ist Now, if priority is to have any weight, the Irish 
low deserve to obtain Home Rule first, the Indians next 
and the Boers last of all. But what do we actually 

find to be the case? ‘The new Liberal Ministry have promised to give respon- 
sible self-government to the Boers, while the Irish and the Indians are left 
‘out in the cold. What may be the explanation of this enigma? ‘The Boers 
fought with the English and cruelly slaughtered many Britons; still they 
get self-government first. The Irish have their queer ways of agitation, but 
we Indians are thoroughly suppliant and meek, and so the Boers get preference 
over us. What strange creatures these Englishmen seem to be! ‘They kick 
away those who humbly fall at their feet, while those who butcher thein are 
‘treated in a generous spirit! ‘This is a mystery, indeed! Can any one offer 
a solution of it? 


8. In the course of a contributed article the Arydvarta writes :—Man- 

wee -- «- liness and love of independence are essential to national 

. Bohesteties bog? sg, ae greatness, Men are ever fond of independence, .and 
ndia to cu .,. ven though they may be plunged in servitude, ‘the 

pA oe gendiege: Reg SO aaah ia ak extinguished in. their. breasta 
° Arydvarta (109), 27thJan. Itis the duty of every person:to' ‘exert himself to 
oty nthe utmost to -acquire, the inestimable boon ‘df 
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selfi an can never be a patriot. Patriotism develops the altruistic 
side of our nature. A patriot confers benefits upon others and derives 
ee happiness from acts of self-sacrifice. We should, therefore, try to develop the 
—  ~ = of the patriotic spirit in us and also learn the lesson of self-sacrifice. 
| é should exhibit a spirit of manliness in our acts and not that of suppliancy. 
‘We should der over the heroic achievements of our ancestors and the 
‘terrible sacrifices they underwent for their country. This will produce in us 
& desire to serve our country likewise. Let us sedulously foster the sentiment 
of patriotism in our minds and work resolutely in our country’s cause. Let us 
east off selfishness and become ardent patriots. 


9. An anonymous writer contributes the following incomplete article on the 
duties of educated Indians to the Coronation Adver- 
_ Reflections on the present ¢iser:—The poet Narmad has said: ‘ India has been 
condition of India and the peduced to-day to a miserable plight. She has lost 
means for improving it. ] at th : q he et ta alk 
Coronation Advertiser(21), er power and is hanging down her head in shame. 
Ist Feb. He who was in the full bloom of prosperity has become 
| helpless. He whose home once was happy has been 
‘utterly ruined.” At atime when ignorance andimmorality reigned supreme in 
Eurore, our mother-country, Irdia, which to-day is sunk in misery and meekly 
‘endures the blows showered on her from all quarters, was the home of art and 
‘science, of religion and justice, and the cynosure of the eyes of foreigners who 
cast wistful glances at her boundless wealth. She has now fallen from her lofty 
‘pedestal, her children do not even get enough food to eat and her arts and 
industries have perished. Is it not, therefore, our duty to open our eyes and 
‘inquire into the causes that have conspired to bring about our present condi- 
tion? Should we not awake from our profound sleep? If we remain 
stolidly indifferent about our downfall in social and religious matters, 
a day will come when India will be reckoned not even as one of the 
inferior nations of the world. We shall cease to be called a nation and to 
get even one meal a day as we do at present, and our plight will be much worse 
than that of the slaves of Africa. It is, therefore, our duty to devote a thought 
to our down-trodden condition. We should try to eradicate from our social 
*system all those flaws and abuses which have brought misery upon us. If we fail 
to discharge this duty, we shall have to answer for our neglect before the great 
Creator, and our sins will be visited upon our progeny. 


10. The Government of India have instituted, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India, an Imperial service for 

New Imperial Customs the administration of the Customs in India, This 
eye “he ati Punch (25%, 28th Imperial service owes its inception to the demands 
Maa of the various Chambers of Commerce of the different 
: Presidency ‘owns, who complained about the ineffici- 
ency of the existing service consequent upon rapid changes in the per- 
sonnel.......... The recruiting for the service is to take place in England. The 
newly-formed service will be virtually a monopoly for Europeans. No Indian, 
unless he is a member of the Civil Service, will be eligible for any of the 
-new posts which number about 25. The salary fer about 14 posts out of these 
25 is to range from Rs, 2,500 to Rs. 1,000 per mensem. ‘This service illustrates 
i the tendency of the Indian Government to maintain several highly paid 
a posis under its jurisdiction as a close preserve for Englishmen in general and 
i -tmembers of the Indian Civil Service in particular—a preserve upon which 
Indians are under no circumstances to be allowed to poach. We regret that 
‘the Indians, who are not members of the Civil Service, are shut out from the 
" Th “The Imperial Pesape ge tr i8, gnc argh 2 Lord Curzon, 
; oe ee one of th rtments for which only Europeans are 
De : rae heredity, partly by upbringing and partly by edu- 


15. 


cation; the knowledge of the principles of Government, the habits of mind, and | 
the vigour of character, which are essential-for the task, and that the rule of 
India being a British rule and any other rule being in the circumstances of 
the case impossible the tone and standard should be set by those who have 
created and are responsible for it.’ From the above quotation from Lord Curzon’s 
Resolution it will be seen that His Lordship’s one end and aim was to oust 
Indians from the bigher Government services, and the new scheme for the re- 
organization of the Indian Customs Services, which is acknowledged to be Lord 
Curzon’s creation, is another-attempt in the same direction, for it seeks nothing 
Jess than to preserve the fat billets in the Customs to the members of the Civil 
Service and Englishmen recruited in England in the same manner as officers of 
the enrolled list of the Finance Department. The objection against the scheme, 
which we respectfully wish to point out, is of a three-fold character, The scheme 
will debar Indians from the higher berths in the Customs. Secondly, it will 
entail an additional burden upon the already over-burdened tax-payers of India, 
and thirdly, a great injustice will be done to the present Assistant Collectors, 
We are glad to seo that even the 7%mes of India has raised its voice against 
the attempt to cast a slur on the present staff of officers.......... It is quite true 
that the present Customs Services were far from satisfactorily worked, and the 
mercantile communities hada justifiable grievance, but their dissatisfaction 
was not felt against the present staff of officers, but against the frequent 
changes and transfers in the department. Men from the Judicial Department, 
who knew nothing about the mercantile affairs of the country, were pitchforked 
into the Customs, and necessarily confusion worse confounded ensued. So 
far as our information goes, the present Assistant Collectors were never the 
bone of contention, ‘The dissatisfaction felt and expressed by the mercantile 
community of Bombay was entirely due to the constant transfers of the 
Collectors who are Civilians. The Government of India maintain that the 
present Assistant Collectors, who do not belong to the Indian Civil Service, 
are, as a rule, unfit for the Imperial scheme just inaugurated owing to their 
defective training, experience and history. It is stated that they are unable 
to take large views of the cases that come before them for decision. By what 
method have Government discovered the kind of unfitness of the Uncovenanted 
Assistant Collectors we do not know, for as far as we know they have 
never had opportunities given them to give their independent judgment 
on questions connected with the Customs. ‘This work has all along 
been done by the two Assistants to the Collectors who are always Civilians. 
Take our Bombay Assistant Collectors: there are six of them—two 
Englishmen, two Eurasians and two Parsis. We challenge the Bombay 
Government to point any single question independently decided by any of 
them. They have no power or authority of this sort, They have to work like 
automatons. Any intricate question that may come up must be sent up to 
the Civilian Assistant Collectors, who alone are supposed to have all the fulness 
of wisdom, knowledge and experience. Moreover, the Bombay Government 
have for the past several years spoken mest highly of the work done 
by the Assistant Collectors in the annual Administration Reports. The 
Government seemed to have suddenly discovered their want of tact and 
judgment. We find from the Bombay Government Gazette that each of our 
City Assistant Collectors has had acting promotion given him, ‘ We may ask 
Government, if these Assistant Collectors were unfit for promotion, why have 
they been promoted. Have they simply been made a sport of convenience ? 
We appeal to the Bombay Presidency Association and other kindred political 
bodies to study the scheme carefully in all its bearings and to appeal to the 
Government of Lord Minto either to repeal or to modify it.” 


12, “While we are writing on the subject of the Imperial Customs 
gpa Service we may be permitted to point out the scandal. 

- mene 2 “?- ous manner in which subordinate appointments have 
Customs, Bombay, in filling ecently been filled by the Commissioner and the 
minor Customs appoints OQollector of Customs. ‘These officers are well-known 
a OE for their anti-Indian proclivities, When the Honour- 
Pagan Review (12), Sst able Mr. J. L. Jenkins was pitchforked over the 
| heads of his seniors into the Commissionership of 
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; raised our voice and pointed out to Government the injustice 
~ @iey had done to the senior ‘Civilians, whose claims were thus uncer- 
_ +tioniously ignored. One of them threw up his postin disgust and another 
Seen ias gon yon leave from which he is not expected to return. Our fears as to 
_ +. $he unsuitability of Mr. Jenkins’ and Mr. Cadell’s appointments on the ground of 
their anti-Indian attitude have been more than fully realized. Since their 
_ appointment a score or’ more of posts carrying salaries of Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 
have been vacant and filled, to which most of the nominees have been ne’ers 
pee do-well sort of Enrasians and Europeans. And the rightful claims of Indian 

[nspectors, who have been working on small pays in the department for years 
together, have been ruthlessly trampled upon. Impecunious Eurasian youths 
ieee whio had failed to get into any other department or business have succeeded 
Ee, in securing well-paid berths in the Customs and are sent out as Inspectors in 
eae the mofussil........... By a written or unwritten rule of Government, men who 
are pecuniarily embarrassed are debarred from holding Government service, but 
this very bealthy and wise rule has been set at naught by the Customs 
authorities, and impecunious men are placed in positions where they have 
constantly the temptation to corruption of all sorts and kinds. We have 
‘written this more in the interests of the Government than those of the Indians, 
for we believe that Government: are as anxious to clean the Augean stable 
of their services of corruption and bribery as the Indian public are anxious to 
have justice done to the sons of the soil. We appeal to Lord Lamington to 
direct an open inquiry into the whole affair. It would serve no useful purpose 
to ask for official reports on the subject.” 
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13, Many people will be disposed to ask what is the raison d’étre of the 
| recent resolution published by the Government of 
Resolution of the Governe [India on the subject of plague administration. As 
men . 9g on plague ad- the people of India are rotting in slavery, it is 
a Aujardti (23), 28th Jen. | improbable that any of them could make bold to ask 
from Government an explanation about any detail 
rding their plague policy. Nor, if such an inquiry were made by an 
Indian, would Government deign to reply to it? What, then, could have led 
Government to suddenly parade at this. juncture an exposition of their plague 
policy ? We must look a little deeper for an explanation of this curious 
} phenomenon, The Indian Government is in the habit of exercising Woghilat 
| over its subjects and even the pettiest Assistant Collector fancies himself to be 
i the monarch of all he surveys in his district. But over the heads of all Indian 
t Officials (not excluding even the Viceroy) there is a higher authority, viz., the 
British Parliament, before whom these mighty dignitories have to lowly bow their 
heads in submission, The resolution under discussion is apparently intended to 
pacify that authority which has been greatly agitated over the continued 
prevalence of plague in India. It will be remembered that during the last 
session of Parliament the Secretary of State for India was pestered with 
numerous questions about the prevalence of plague in this country, British 
politicians naturally want to know why the plague still lingers in India 
and whether Government have taken adequate measures for protectin 
the people from its ravages. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
halting explanations furnished by the Government, of India on these points 
will satisfy Parliament. The plague has been playing havoc in India for the 
ay last ten years and has taken the lives of myriads of people; yet the Govern- 
 - _ mment of India have been pursuing a niggardly policy in taking measures to 
oie check the disease, although crores of rupees, be it noted, are annually wasted 
over frontier expeditions and army reform. In fact Government have 
eS washed their hands clean of their responsibilities in the matter and foisted 
ao the burden of plague expenditure upon the impoverished Municipalities instead. 


4 


of treating it- as an Imperial charge. The Municipalities cannot afford, in 
view of ‘the depleted state of their treasuries, to take suitable measures for 
Goping With the disease, and as a result the plague is allowed to “ drift.’ 
Plagueis: essentially a —_ of poverty and ignorance.- 90 per cent. of 
plague-.cages' occur among the r and ignorant masses who readily fall 

ptims to the disease, as they do not‘understand hygienic laws and maak 
if they did, afford to regulate their habits and ‘mode of living according 
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to these laws. It is significant that the resolution steers clear of an exposition - 
of the measures, if any, adopted by Government for combating the root cause. 
of the disease. Government in their resolution have strongly advocated a 
campaign for the wholesale extermination of rats in the country. However 
much the suggestion might be relished by European experts, the Indians, we are 
sure, will not fail to scout it as cruel and inhuman. Besides, it is doubtful 
if the plague will be eradicated by its adoption. Rats are not the cause of 
plague; they are its victims just as much as human beings are. Plague cannot 
be stamped out: by a whclesale destruction of rats any more than malaria can 
disappear by the extermination of mosquitoes. Allusion is made in the resolu- 
tion to disinfection, segregation, plague hospitals, quarantine, medical inspection, 
inoculation and such other measures for combating the plague, but past 
experience does not warrant the belief that any of these measures are efficacious 
in checking the course of the disease. The only measure which so far has been 
attended with some success is the provision of health camps for the poor during 
the plague season. But owing to the stinginess of Government in the matter 
of plague expenditure, this measure has never been resorted to on a large scale. 
In short, the plague policy of Government does not reflect credit upon their 
wisdom or statesmanship. Government have shoved their manifest respon- - 
sibilities on to the shoulders of Municipalities and are watching at ease the 
taimasha of the devastation caused by the disease, Until they abandon this 
attitude, the country will not be freed from the ravages of plague. 


14, “The latest Government Resolution issued by the Government of India 
: on the subject of plague and plague measures is 
pabrtite OO very Pitas ep pe for adn reasons, the chief 
among which, however, is that if completely vindicates the view which the 
ublic in India always urged upon Government even at the cost of a few lives 
or broken heads. What a contrast between the attitude of Government in 1397 
and to-day! ‘The experience which Government have gained in the meantime 
has evidently made them wiser, though it is much to be regretted that an admi- 
nistration manned by clever Civilians and cleverer medical experts should have 
betrayed such a deplorable want of common-sense as to require an expenditure of 
lakhs of rupees and the sacrifice of many valuable lives, to come up 
to the level of the people. T’he policy of regarding the plague as bound 
to be amenable to their laws and administrative measures with which Govern- 
ment opened the plague campaign in 1897 offers a pitiable contrast with the 
almost fatalistic tone of their present Resolution. Then the non-official 
public were a negligible quantity, but now they are a deity to be 
necessarily propitiated if any plague measures are to be crowned with 
success |...........5 The climbing down of Government from the high but 
impossible position they once took in plague matters is a fact pregnant with 
a moral lesson which the people will do well tolay to their hearts and cherish.”’ 


15. “ Without intending cither to justify or to condemn the action 
. Of the Statesman of Calcutta in having published 
_Comments on the restrico- Tord Curzon’s note on the readjustment of pro- 
tions imposed by the Govern- “. : 
ment of India upon the ViNcial boundaries, we must say that our con- 
Statesman newspaper for temporary has been somewhat ungenerously dealt 
having published o con- with, It isnot known how the Statesman came 
ag note by ord into possession of the document, and, though on 
po Spectator (6), 8ra__ the face of it one can see that it was not intended for 
Feb. ; *Rest Goftir (35),4th publication, it is easy to imagine circumstances in 
Feb,, Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- which an editor could publish it in perfect good faith. 
= (27), Blst ie ane: ‘Equally easy is it to imagine how the editor may in 
(64) 30th Jan. : Ban} aot, honour be bound to screen the person who is regarded 
mén (983), 29th Jan.; Bom- as having betrayed a trust,.......... If the Government 
bay Samdchdr (66), Ist had reasons to believe that the contents of the docu- 
: ell a a (95), ment could not have found their way into the columns 
oa of a newspaper in any justifiable manner, and if it 
was not satisfied with the editor’s explanation, it might have called upon the 


editor to make a public apology before pronouncing its doom openly.......... 


‘It is curious to note the plea put forward in many quarters that if the edi- 


tor’s conduct was reprehensible, he should have been prosecuted under the 
con 19538—5 eta | 
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‘Tf, then, that Act is a useful piece of legislation in the 
' ‘was 89 much opposition offered to it? The Government 
rable amount of courage in running in an Anglo-Indian 
nme public will, however, suspect that that noble quality is 
quite unalloyed in the present instance, for Mr. Ratcliffe is regarded as a 
pro-Indian,’ and in some quarters there may even be a feeling that he has 
been fanning the flame of Bengali discontent on the partition question,” 
[The Rdst Goftdr writes :—“ The action of the Government is a decisive blow 
to the freedom of the press.......... We are afraid that Government had not 
a sufficiently strong case before them to pass such drastic chastisement against 
our Calcutta contemporary.......... Since writing the above we learn Govern- 
ment have decided to withdraw the restrictions originally imposed upon it.’’ 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ By inventing new methods of bullying the press 
- Government can only make themselves ridiculous,.....,.. Nothing could be 
3 more silly than the method just employed by Government in the attempt to 
| cow down so prominent a member of the Indian Press as the Statesman.” 
The other Gujarati dailies write somewhat in a similar strain. | 


*16, ‘The publication of Lord Curzon’s note by the Statesman either falls 
Bae within the purview of the Official Secrets Act or 
Saag (28), 4th Feb. it does not. If it does, the Government ought to 
ng. cols, Kavser-1-Hind h f a the } If it did t th ~ : 
(28), 4th Feb., Eng. cole. ave enforced the law. it did not, the Govern 
ment cannot be allowed to sit in judgment upon 

the conduct of a paper and punish it departmentally by issuing an executive 
mandate........... It is well-known that since the Official Secrets Act 
was passed, important and confidential State communications have more 
than once appeared in the columns of one or two officialised organs. But 
no notice was ever taken of their conduct. The Statesman has consistently 
maintained the principles and policy laid down by the late Mr. Robert Knight 
and upheld its old traditions by fearless discussion of public questions and by 
courageously standing up for the rights of the Indian people. It has not played 
the part of an admiring or titled sycophant to the late Viceroy, but unhesitatingly 
spoken out its mind regarding his measures and policy. It has dealt with 
Mr. Fuller’s autocratic Saco in the same righteous spirit. Hence it has 
made itself very disagreeable to the permanent officials at the head-quarters of 
Government, It is being openly said that a suitable opportunity was being 
eagerly awaited for punishing it for its thoroughly outspoken and independent 
criticism, and that it presented itself when the Statesman published Lord 
Curzon’s note in question. But the Government had not the courage to institute 
roceedings against an Anglo-Indian paper of the standing, position and 
influence of the Statesman, and so they have proceeded against it in their 
executive capacity by pronouncing an official ostracism upon it............. 
Before going to press we were glad to learn that the Government of India have 
climbed down in consequence of the torrent of adverse criticism, both Indian 
and.Anglo-Indian, which was evoked by their hasty action, and withdrawn the 
sentence of excommunication which they had so unwisely pronounced upon our 
Calcutta contemporary. ‘This termination of the incident calls for further 
comment, but we must reserve it until the next week.” [The Kasser-i- Hind 
writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


’ 


17. “ We cannot compliment Government on boycotting a journal of 

Indu Prakésh (48), 30ih Such stability and established reputation as the 

; Jan., Eng. cols; Kesari Statesman, In the first place it will laugh at the 
483), 30th Jan.; Ed] (129), punishment imposed upon it:—the exclusion of its 

4nd Feb. representative from the press-room and of its name 

from the list of papers to which official publications and official advertisements 
ee are sent. The press-room information, when it is worth knowing, must soon 
‘become public property, and as for official publications, well, they can all be 
bought, and surely the Statesman can afford to forego the little income that 
Government advertisements are likely to bring. We suppose the journal will 
have compensation enough in the wider circulation which must result from 
+he general resentment which Government action has aroused in all quarters. 
overnment can never afford to forget the fact that they have a high position 
ity to maintain, and whenever they intend to punish a newspaper, 
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they must take care to see that the punishment they inflict is one of 4 
kind that will be felt as a punishment. In this case they had the more 
straightforward course open to them of proceeding under the Official Secrets 
Act if they thought the editor of the Statesman had violated it.’ [The 
Kesari writes :—The ostracism imposed by Government upon the Statesman 
is not likely to reduce that paper to submission. If Government thought 
that the Statesman had committed a heinous offence against them, they should 
have proceeded against the paper in a legal manner ; otherwise, they should have 
connived at the matter altogether as too trivial and taken no notice of it. 
It is derogatory to the dignity of Government that they should have resorted 
to the weapon of boycott, which is being employed by their poor subjects in 
connection with the swadeshi agitation. The Kdl writes in a similar strain. | 


18. “Though Lord Lamington has been only two years at the head of the 

és se cian: della Presidency, His Excellency is not known to have per- 
ite nde aeesiteens Log Petrated any serious blunder so far as the affairs relat- 
Lamington’s Government ing to the population at large of the Presidency or its 
in the matter of the Capital are concerned. More, we have perceived that 
introduction of Standard jn the deliberations of the Legislative Council he has 
ees, Hind (28), 28th Ore oF less displayed an open mind and a sweet 
Jan., Eng, cols. ges reasonableness.... ..... To us, therefore, if is a 
matter of profound regret that in connection with the 

introduction of the newfangled ‘Standard’ Time, His Excellency should not 
only have shown no open mind, but illogically refused to respect public opinion 
which, it is superfluous to say, has from the very commencement disapproved 
of the innovation.......... In the first place we have yet to inquire whether 
Standard Time is at all necessary for allIndia? Whatareitsadvantages? To 
both the questions which we have more than once asked in these columns 
we have never received a convincing reply. The answers given by those 
who advocate Standard Time are (1) that a uniformity is attained thereby, 
and (2) that it 1s convenient.......... But we ask are these reasons sufficient ? 
Are they convincing? As to uniformity, why should we desire it?......... 
Who has heard that the continent of Hurope has Standard Time in the 
sense enforced by the Indian Government? ‘Then why should it be at all 
enforced in India? Simply because it was a craze of the late Viceroy, 
who wanted uniformity in everything. Next, the plea of convenience: is 
brought forward. We repeat our former question for whom is é¢ eonvenient ? 
Is it for the mass of the population? No. Even the crores who annually 
travel by rail only travel once a year to the extent of 40 miles. Have these 
travellers complained of the inconvenience of the late railway time? If 
this large mass has not been inconvenienced, then whois? The answer is not 
forthcoming, though it is broadly whispered that our white Brahmins, beneficed 
and unbeneficed, and a few hundred globe-trotters are inconvenienced. 
Evidently, then, both the pleas put forward are hollow. There is no soundness 
about them......... The 15,000 memorialists in their most well-reasoned repre- 
sentation to Government pointed out the disadvantages of Standard Time, 
They challenged the Government to inform them where the advantages lay ? 
The Government has replied, but it has not been able to take up the challenge 
and frankly state the advantages. It avoids the challenge and goes into an 
irrelevancy. It said that the inconvenienee to which the memorialists referred 
would soon disappear. But the memorialists did not want that answer af all, 
They boldly asked ‘ where were the advantages and where was any earthly necessity 
for a change ?’ ‘There was no honest reply to those questions. Under the circum- 
stances we can neither acquit the Imperial Government nor the Bombay Govern- 
ment of the charge brought against them, namely, that they have most unwisely 
attempted to force their fad in this matter on the mass of the population. Both 
authorities have acted in a most un-English manner, There is more of the 


‘Russian method about it than English, The Government of Bombay is to be 


blamed even more than the Imperial Government, for the latter only wished 
to sound the local Government whether it was possible to adopt it. Had 
Lord Lamington, with the open mind that he has, invited the natural leaders 
of the community —we mean the really independent ones in whom the people 


repose their full confidence—and taken their opinion befere taking the 
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Cnsible atid titterly uiicénstitutional adtion hé did, there would have not 
yailed in the hative cohimunity that bitter feeling and excitement which is 
ow to be prtunately witnessed, and which will not be allayed till this 
ifounded Sta Time is knocked on the liead. We never expected this 


sftitade and action from so level-headed a Governor as Lord Lamington. It 

_the’ first serious blunder His Excellency has committed in a matter in 
Which the social habits and utages of the great important communities of 
Bombay are involved. The European community ought not at all to be 
considered in thé matter. The Europeans sre not permanent residents of the 


city. ‘Lhey are mere birds of passage.” 


19, “His Excellency the Governor’s unsolicited gift to the Bombay 
Presidency Muliammadan Educational Conference 
His Excellency Lord la- may not lead to the overflowing of the funds of the 


Se Pee gift tothe Bombay; Qonference, but it will undoubtedly stimulate effort 


id Muh : . 4 : 
Mducational Sr ee rege and stir up the spirit that animates the promoters. 


the necessity of the spread ‘To provide bread for the people is the first essential 
of education in the Mubam- of charity. Unfortunately, in the East we have 
seaman p (6), 3rd been taking of late a rather restricted view of 
Hep” “Pectator (°), Bra Charity. Is not education the best food for mind and 

soul, besides being the best means of obtaining the 
wherewithal of our physical requirements? [et the Moslem go forth, 
equipped with the armour of education, as he did before, and he will conquer 
all the difficulties in his path that now deter and discourage him. With an 
enthusiast like His Highness the Aga Khan, with a centre of liberal 
education like Aligarh, with volunteers scouring the country from end to end 
and focusing attention on the principal lines of progress, the sacred cause, 
with which Hindus and Parsis alike sympathise, and to which even foreigners 
are being drawn, is bound to succeed. Educate the Muhammadan, liberalize 
his religious view-point, and you get the best Indian citizen out and out,’ 


20. This year’s Congress pursued the old stereotyped method of begging 

_ for political rights. It is clear that this state of things 

A ses ee ” ad om will continue as long as there is no change in the 
ea ee atbeieed leadership of the Congress. ‘lhe resolutions adopted 
impossibility of the fulfil- by the Benares Congress are practically the same as 
ment of the pledges contain- those carried by that body in previous years with a 


-» Bg the Proclamation of slicht change of phraseology here and there, The 


Vihdré (166), 29th Jan. tone of cringing and begging pervades each and 
every resolution. The very first resolution, for 

instance, gives expression to the joy felt by the Congress at the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India and requests His Royal Highness to convey to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor a message praying that His Majesty will in future be 
leased to govern India in accordance with the principles of the Proclamation 

of 1858. Is not the whole proceeding childish? The Prince is turned into a 
message-bearer, and the purport of the message is that His Majesty should 
overn India in a particular way. Will this message bring about the 

fulfilment of the pledges contained in the Proclamation of 1858? Do not the 
worthies of the Congress know that the hopes held out in that document 
were merely delusive? A British statesman of the first rank has dubbed 
the Proclamation “an impossible charter.’ Our leaders should not have 
forgotten this fact so soon. Why was the Proclamation issued? Have the 
Congress leaders ever reflected upon the immediate cause which led to the 
issue of that document? The year immediately preceding the date of the 
Proclamation was the year of the Mutiny, and the Proclamation is the crafty 
and pathetic roar of the British lion, when it was threatened with the danger of 
being burnt up in the terrible conflagration of 1857. It is the terrible 
gene of the Mutiny that served to extort the Proclamation and to 
Ting 


21 


need no longer fear the outbreak of a fresh Mutiny as in 1857, They have 


disarmed and emasculated the population and the idea of bringing about a fresh 
sag revolution as in 1857 is not at all present in the Indian mind. If it had 

een, the want of arms would not have much mattered. But we Indians have 
become so loyal that the idea of a revolutionary movement never.even _efosses 
our mind. That being so, the Proclamation has become useless and the pledges 
contained therein will never be fulfilled, Why then expose our folly “before 
the whole world by sending messages for the fulfilment of those impossible 
pledges ? . : 


21. In these days of swadeshi agitation we are informed that cow’s blood 
is mixed with sugar of British manufacture. But 
Why British goods should gecording to Count Tolstoy’s dictum “ property is 


be obnoxious to Indians. murder,’ we can say that it is not cow’s blood alone 


Kéi (129), 2nd Feb. that is to be found in sugar of British manufacture, 


but the blood of many other creatures. What has 
made British manufacturers ofsugarsorich? In Count Tolstoy’s language their 
wealth has been acquired by the plunder of many helpless persons and by the 
ruin of many other manufacturers. By getting other people’s goods taxed and 
by taking advantage of State bounties in favour of their own products, they must 
have enriched themselves by impoverishing and nearly killing Indian manufac- 
turers. Sugar of British manufacture is thus contaminated not only with cow’s 
blood, but with the blood of our own compatriots, and it is to be regretted that 
we like the taste of such sugar, Nay, itis not in sugar of British manufacture 
alone that our countrymen’s blood is to be found mixed, but in all British goods, 
because it is India thathas made England rich, and Count Tolstoy tells us 
that “ property is murder ’’. : 


22. The swadesht agitation is spreading like a forest conflagration from 
one part of the country to another. It has already 
Alleged vigorous spread firmly caught hold of Bengal, Bombay and the 
of the swadeshi movement, ”, =". Be ; 
Bhalla (111), 1st Feb, Punjib and is now making its way in even a back- 
ward Presidency like Madras like a whirlwind. It 
is probable that asa result of this agitation the face of our country will cast 
off its pallor and assume a blooming aspect. Anglo-Indians are employ: 
ing various devices to check or suppress the movement, but all to no purpose. 
The efforts of Government officials will also prove unavailing before the rapid 
progress of the flames of the agitation. The supporters and followers of the 
movement are required te bear countless intolerable hardships; many teachers 
have had to resign their posts, many a student’s back has experienced the agonies 
of whipping and many a popular leader has had to lecture on the movement 
in front of the cannon’s mouth. But all these people have made up their 


‘minds to bear these hardships for the sake of swadeshism. In spite of 


this, some Anglo-Indians are spreading false reports that the agitation 
is cooling down, and are trying to assure the merchants of Manchester, 
who are threatened with the loss of custom for their goods in India, But 
these assurances will not produce the desired effect as the loss entailed by 
the boycott of British goods is too real to be thus ignored. ‘The Indians, too, 
know what value to attach to the ravings of Anglo-Indian newspapers about 
the swadeshi movement having lost its vitality. It is said that some Calcutta 
merchants have begun to re-import Manchester goods, But it must be 
remembered that merchants are not generally endowed with a spirit of lofty 
patriotism or self-sacrifice. There are selfish and treacherous persons in every 
country. It is not also likely that the whole population will suddenly 
be inspired with the desire to purchase country-made goods alone. But 
we are not, therefore, to conclude, as the Anglo-Indian joumalists wish 
their readers to conclude, that the swadeshi movement is waning in popularity 
and is slowly dying out. If the conclusion be sound, why should the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal be still keen about the employment of stringent 
measures to kill the movement? Why are high-handed measures and abuse 
of authority still in force in that province? Asa matter of fact, the swadeshi 
movement has made such progress during the last four or five months as it 
did not make during the past decade. If our Anglo-Indian friends wish, 
.in spite of all this, to’ delude themselves into the belief that the movement 

con 1953——6 : ~* 
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Drrsyiia on do.so, We beg to assure them, however, 
ion of Bengal is in force and as long asthe people 
| the dire pangs of hunger and the reign of official high- 
check; the swadeshi movement is “ete, to spread with . 
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98, “The Press Note issued by Bombay Government last week deserves to 
Be be taken note of, as embodying the measures already 
 ‘Promptitude of tho Bom- ®dopted and contemplated by them to provide against 
bay Government in starting the famine that seems to be in store for many of the dis- 
a ge against famine tricts in the Presidency in consequence of the deficient 


aradeahieres? 14 rainfall of last year. Nobody who peruses the Note 
Shien 27), 3st can fail to be gratefully struck with the promptitude 


and care which Government appear to have evinced in 

the matter as soon as the signs of an unfavourable season began to develop them- 

selves. It appears that.as early as the commencement of October last, when most 

of us were still far from despairing of the situation, Government were on the 

alert, They bad called for special weekly reports from the Collectors concerned 

and had asked them to promptly adopt the preliminary measures laid down in 

the Famine Code, Programmes of relief works were also directed to be 

completed, and reports were called as to the measures that might become 

necessary in the event of a fodder famine....... ... The Chief Engineer, Public 

Works Department, went round the affected districts ‘with a view to deter- 

mining, in consultation with the Revenue and Public Works officers, the 

ae requirements in the way of relief works, &c.’ It would be seen from this that 

i the Government of His Excellency Lord Lamington have been as prompt as any 

| administration could be in the preparations for the campaign against famine....... 

From the very beginning a sincere desire has animated the Government in the 

matter........ It is for the District and the subordinate officials now to see that 

the generous intentions of Government are fulfilled both in spirit and letter, and 

that no undue parsimony, no lethargy, neglect or indifference mar the success 

of the operations. We also trust that Government will recognise the necessity of 

keeping a vigilant watch on the attitude and proceedings of those who are 

entrusted with the work of carrying their humane and generous intentions into 
execution.” 


24, ‘Mr. McNeill has discussed in his report the important question 
of limited vs. unlimited liability in relation to 
Report of Mr, McNeill on (Co-operative Credit Societies, and we find that we 
wa working of Co-operative are unable to agree with him in his reasons or con- 
reiit Societies in Bombay. 5 
Mahe dtta (10), 28th Jan. clusions in the matter. It is true that inall the 
twelve societies that are now registered the liability 
is unlimited. But this statement would be misleading unless one remembers 
that the Registrar deliberately refused to register any societies with 
limited liability. It would be interesting to know how many applications 
for Co-operative Societies with limited liability were refused, whether 
formally or informally- made, and also what the prevailing sentiment was as 
expressed in the consultations he had with non-official leading men in the 
different districts. Mr, McNeill feels no doubt hopeful that ‘if dislike of 
unlimited liability has anywhere chilled the enthusiasm of benevolent villagers 
of good standing, the example of the societies now reyistered may inspire them 
with more confidence.’ It is, however, yet too soon to invite any one to profit 
| by the example of the twelve registered societies with unlimited liability, 
ss ‘because they have yet hardly entered upon their work, Myr. McNeill argues 
ae as follows in favour of unlimited liability. He says:—‘ Apart from the 
ee fact that societies with unlimited liability are more genuinely Co-operative, 
* the committees ate more likely to exercise care in granting loans, and the whole 
a - body of members are more interested in preventing default. It seems probable 
that in the long run better results will be attained if not only defaults but 
Aiffioulties in recovery are obviated in the pioneer societies.” We agree with 
Mr, McN eill that defaults and even difficulties in recovery should be obviated, 
if possible, in the early stages of this novel experiment. But he does not 
seem to have suffici sidered the demoralising effect of the enforcement 


Beer ficienty con 
of unlimited liability when even due care’and caution has been exercised 


i eet. 
eee Sete aka 


and yet, as may be possible, default or loss has taken place. The dominating 
principle underlying the new experiment should be to induce public-spirited 
people to invest their spare cash in Co-operative Oredit Societies, though with 
the prospect of being liable to suffer a small but an ascertainable amount of. 
loss, and not to penalise even their casual failure to manage the business of 
the societies properly.” , . 


' 


25. Mr. McNeill in his ey on thé Co-operative Credit on am for the. 
ge FO year 1905 remarks that owing to the deficiency of the 
Fang nydn Prakash (41), 80th yainfall at various places during the year under report, 
the rayats had no money to advance for the establish- 
ment of Credit Societies. Our rulers say that the Indians are enjoying ‘an 
increased measure of prosperity under the British regime, but what do state- 
ments like. the above, which are unguardedly made in Administration Reports, 
point to? When she rayats are unable to advance even small sums of money 
in ordinary years and thereby secure to themselves the right of obtaining loans in. 
times of necessity, we can see to what dire straits they are actually reduced. 
We, therefore, request Government to admit the fact of the rayats’ poverty 
and take steps to ameliorate his lot. Crores of rupees have been deposited 
by the people in the Savings Banks or invested in Government Paper. Why. 
should not Government utilisea part of this money for the benefit of the rayats? 
They may use it in carrying out a scheme for the composition of the rayats’ 
existing debts and making liberal contributions to the funds of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. When the Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act was passed, 
it was pointed out by the Honourable Mr, Gokhale that the rayats would not 
benefit thereby unless some provision was made for the liquidation of their old 


debts. We hope some plan will be devised whereby this happy consummation 
might be attained. 


26. The Surat correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Owing 

to the almost total failure of crops here, Mr. 

Suspensions aud remissions Westropp, Collector of Surat, and his able Chitnis, 

rar Revenue in Surat Mr, Joshi, personally inspected the various parts of 

Bombay Samdchér (66), the district, and as a result of their labours the agri- 

81st Jan. culturists have obtained considerable suspensions 

and remissions of revenue. ‘Che agricultural situation 

at Vanta being very dismal, the entire land revenue of the village has been 

suspended, while half the land revenue has been suspended in Rudh, Mugdala, 

Bundia and Palanpur. The total remissions and suspensions granted in the 

district this year amount to about six and a half lakhs, which has afforded 
great relief to the agriculturists, 


27. In view of the present agricultural depression in Ahmedabad Govern- 

, ment had placed a substantial sum of money at the 

Takavi advances in Abmed- qignosa) of the District Collector for granting tasavi 

= oestoad k (72), st Feb, advances to the rayats, We regret to note that out 

’ | of this sum one lakh of rupees has been banded back 

to Government by the officers in charge of takavi distribution. It is well-known 

that in the matter of fakavi grants the rayats are left to the tender. mercies of 

the Talatis. These underlings are thriving by practising oppression upon the 

agriculturists, and their action, therefore, in witholding takavi advances to the 

tune of one lakh of rupees can be justly compared to that of a person who 

bites the hand that feeds him. The motive of these Talatis is to curry favour 

with the authorities, but their conduct deserves to be stigmatised as heartless 
and treacherous to their motherland. : 


28. The probable outturn of crops this year in Bijdpur District is very 
meagre, and in some parts of the district there is 

raging _ Deronmnes: pie" actual famine. It is impossible to forecast the 
peg (vane Collector to intensity of the distress that would prevail after a year, 
prevent the use of stringent since agriculturists have already begun to migrate 
methods in revenue collec- from barren to comparatively fertile tracts, and the 
gg a ee 61) number of destitute persons is steadily on the increase. 
att, Jen. ’ Oattle.are brought to the market, but fetch no price, 
ees eS ee . and staple food-grains are becoming dearer and dearer 


¥.° To add to the difficulty of the situation, scarcity of water is alsé 
elt from now. In spite of the prevalence of these distressing conditions 
fials, we are sorry to learn, are trying to recover the land revenue and 
instalments. Nay, they have even issued notices, threatening cultivators 
with the forfeiture of their holdings unless the Government dues are promptly 
7 Are not such measures likely to bring discredit upon the Government ? 
Ve hope the Collector will realise the gravity of the situation and put a stop 
to all coercive measures and also open relief works for the distressed rayats. 


ee. 8 ] $ 
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29. “The reports on the Excise Administration of the Provincial Govern- 
: : ments have now and then called attention to the com- 
Enhancement of the duty plaint that country liquor is more heavily taxed than 
—— aes (6), 8rd oreiga liquor. The Bombay Government some time 
— ago attempted to palliate the invidiousness by pro- 
| pounding that license fees should not be regarded 
as a tax in making such comparisons. The Government of India, however, 
uickly corrected that erroneous view, and the proposition had to be withdrawn. 
Phe partiality shown to foreign liquor was not due to any deliberate policy, but 
the result of an unintentional omission, which has now been rectified. A Bill 
was passed at the last meeting of the Legislative Council, which raises the duty on 
imported spirits, of ordinary strength, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 per gallon. Even 
this enhanced duty will fall below the average incidence of taxation on country 
spirit in certain parts of India, The Honourable Mr. Baker’s figures showed that 
in Madras there are four districts where the aggregate taxation exceeds Rs, 7, 
and in one district it amounts to Rs. 7-14-4 per gallon. In Bengal the highest 
rate is reached in the Jessore and Khulna Districts, where it is Rs, 12-9-5 and 
Rs. 11-15-0 per gallon respectively, and there are five other districts with a 
maximum exceeding Rs. 7. In Eastern Bengal and Assam the rate of Rs, 7 
is passed in four districts, the highest being Backergunj with a rate of 
Rs, 9-15-38 per proof gallon. In the Punjab the maximum rate is Rs. 7-14-8 
in the Lyallpur District, and in five others the Rs. 7 standard is extended. In 
the North-West Frontier Provinces Ks. 8-0-8 is reached in Kohat, and Rs. 7 
is reached or exceeded in three other districts. It is expected that the local 
Governments will so adjust the license fees that the disparity may no longer 
afford any ground for complaints.’ 


30. “The figures of Excise receipts in the Bombay Presidency show an 
an increase of 16 per cent, in the revenue of 1904-05 
Comments on the resolu- over those of the previous year, and an increase of 
tion of the copes! esto 85 per cent. as compared with the average annual 
ei Sian ieee a revenue of the years 1900-01 to 1902-03. Now we 
Mahrdtta (10), 28th Jan, all know that changes favourable to the raising of the 
Abkari revenue have recently been sanctioned by 
Government, and that the new methods are being justified from a financial point 
of view by the revenue returns, But Government coolly observe in the 
Resolution on the administration of the Excise Department that this 
increase in revenue is to be principally accounted for by the continued 
improvement in the condition of the people! Now, this stock explanation 
of the variations in the Abkari receipts has been so often trotted out that it 
has become simply ludicrous. What an absurd thing it is for anyone, even 
an Under Secretary to Government, to invite us to believe that the 
people in the Presidency have become 35 per cent. more prosperous to-day 
than they were in 1900! ”’ . 


81. “The Resolution issted recently by the Bombay Government on the 
yet eek - administration of the Excise Department in the 
‘ ara a (32), 28th Bombay Presidency for the year 1904-05 Clearly 
5rd indicates that the results are not at all in conformity 
with the avowed policy of the Government in this connection.......... We 
regret to find that in spite of their avowed policy, Government are anxious. 
to incfease their revenue, as is evident from the order contained in the 
Resolution under notice that the present system of selling shop licensas 
in the three districts of Poona, Satara and Belgaum should be discontinued, 
eon Rr rte ‘the receipt of advies from the” Excise Committee to whom the 


question of deciding the best mode of disposing of the privilege of vend- 
ing liquor has been referred should be replaced by the system in vogue 
in the Khdndesh District. According to this system licenses for liquor 
shops are granted to those who by tender guarantee the highest sale. In the 
face of this order we had better leave the intelligent reader. to draw his 
Own inference as to whether the Abkdri policy of Government can 
be reconciled with actual facts. It neéd scarcely be said that unless and 
until there is a marked change in this policy, the spread of the vice 
of drunkenness is bound to go on increasing from year to year.” 


32. Whatever may be the primary object of opening fish-curing yards, 
| it is undeniable that they have proved a new source of 
Prayer to Government on jncome to Government, From the last Administra- 
ergo of the fisherinen of tion Report of the Bombay Presidency it appears 
atnagirl. ° ‘ 
Satya Shodhak (158), 28th that in the course of a single year the revenue 
Jan, derived from these yards rose from Rs. 6,000 
to Ks, 10,000. Since there has been such a large 
increase in the short interval of one year, it can easily be imagined what it 
would amount to after a quarter of acentury. Should no thought be given to 
the miserable condition of the poor fishermen, who are made to pay Rs, 10,000 
annually out of their meagre income? For several years past they have been 
praying for the removal of the restrictions imposed upon the use of salted earth, 
but without avail. ‘The fire that recently broke out in the neighbourhood of 
Ratnagiri has destroyed fifty of their huts and rendered many of them homeless 
and destitute. It behoves Government to give them liberal pecuniary assistance 
out of the new source of income. 


33. The Bombay Government are well aware that the bulk of the 
_ . Muhammadan community has close and intimate con- 
ag ween eag pl oe si cern daily with the Bombay High Court. We are, 
ar La hipere Ieleme (85a) ‘27th therefore, surprised to observe that the High Court is 
Jan. , kept open on such an important Muhammadan holiday 
as the Ramzan-Id. Sir Lawrence Jenkins is well 
acquainted with the views and sentiments of the native communities, and he 
cannot be unaware of the religious sentiments of the followers of Islam. It 
is, therefore, to be deplored that he should have refused the prayer for observ- 
ing the Ramzan-Id as a close holiday in the High Court, which was made in a 
well-reasoned and respectful memorial addressed to him by the local. Anjuman- 
i-Islam. The Muhammadans, however, should not allow the matter to rest. 
They should lose no time in convening a public meeting of the community for 
submitting a representation in the matter to the Bombay Government. 


34. ‘* We confess we fail to see the sattonale of the circular recently 
issued by the District Judge of Ahmedabad in regard 
Comments on a circular to Indian shoes, An invidious distinction is sought 
said to have been issued by tg be made therein between wearers of ‘Indian 
the District Judge of Ahmed- ‘ ; ae 3 e ¢R h 
abad prohibiting persons SHOCS an a 6S uropean = shes, and 
wearing native shoes from What makes the circular very reprehensible is that 
entering the Court-house. even members of the local Bar are not exempted from 
Praja Bandhw (32), 25th the indignity. While a person wearing ‘ Native’ 
Jan., Eng. cols; Gujarati aes “ibe : weer reaets sd ; 
Punch (25), 28th Jau., Eng, Shoes, however clean the shoes and whatever the social 
cols. standing and respectability of the individual, must 
keep them at a respectful distance before being allow- 
ed to enter the hall or any other room of the court-house, a person wearing 
‘English ’ shoes may enter unchallenged any room not excluding the sancti- 
fied Hall of Justice, though he might belong to the lowest order of society 
and his shoes might be the dirtiest. We have heard it said that Courts of 
justice sometimes turn out to be respecters of a particular colour; we now 
learn that they are respecters of a particular pattern of shoes! The order of the 
District Judge has justly provoked much adverse criticism and roused public 
resentment, Judged from whatever point of view, including hygeinic and 
sanitary, we consider it most- objectionable, and we trust the District Judge 
will be convinced of the advisability of withdrawing it at an early date 
when he sees that. pleaders.of high social standing, who have grown grey in the 
con 19538—7 
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@ujardti Punch disousses the validity of the circular 


“7 


oe of the sa fession in this city, have been compelled either to walk 
ut. the Court bare-footed or to lay aside their usual and hence. comfortable 
-gear and adopt instead a novel and consequently uncomfortable one.” [The 
4 i P ase from a legal point 
of view and comes to the conclusion that. it could never have been the intention 
of the legislature to repress the practice of wearing native shoes. | : 
' 8B. *“ It seems that quite a ‘commotion’ has been caused among the court- 

4 going public of Ahmedabad by the District Judge's 
F Indian Spectator (6), 3rd opder that all persons wearing native shoes, who 
eb.; “*Gujard@ts (23), 4th ; re uld 1 Male oh im th 
Feb., Eng. cols, attend the Court, sho eave their shoes in the 


lower verandah before entering any of the rooms or 


ascending to the upper storey. A breach of this rule is threatened with 


punishment under Section’228 of the Penal Code; indeed, a Bohra is said to 
ave been fined under that section before the order was published for general 
information. It seems that, according to the ruies made by the High Court 
of Bombay, persons attending Courts of justice have to leave their shoes 
“before stepping on the carpet or before being sworn.’ As Mr. Knight’s 
order is more comprehensive and applies to uncarpeted portions of the floor, 
it is contended that his order is illegal. One transgressor having already been 
punished, the question may possibly come up before the High Court, and we 
offer no remarks on the legality of such an order in this Presidency., ...... 
Leaving the law aside, is there no way of getting over the conventional view of 
manners which the learned Judge wishes to enforce? In another part of 
India a plague scare has caused a revolution in the traditional etiquette 


_ regarding the wearing of shoes. The authorities were told that it was unsafe 


in a plague-infected city for any one to walk barefooted in places of public 
resort, as in Courts of law and other offices. Cannot the haunters of the Court 
at Ahmedabad plead danger to life, if their feet are unprotected? Life 
must surely be protected in a law-court, if anywhere, under the Government,” 
|The Gujardté writes :—‘ Mr. Knight’s circular purports to be based upon the 
rules framed by the High Court, But it goes far beyond the limits prescribed 
ly those rules. ‘To our mind the rule sanctioned by the High Court on the 
subject is itself open to objection in so far as it is aimed at native shoes. Why 
it should be objectionable to step upon the carpet with native shoes, when it is 
not so with European shoes on, we confess we cannot understand.......... 
Courts have been provided with benches and chairs, and it is not quite easy 
to understand why pleaders or non-professional men should be compelled to take 
off their shoes. In the Bombay High Court itself no such rule is enforced, 
and we wish this obsolete prohibitory regulation is done away with altogether 
by the learned Judges of the High Court......... We feel sure that a son of the 
late Mr. Robert Knight—a name respected and loved all over the country— 
cannct be retrograde or intolerant in his views, But his circular shows how 
even well-meaning Anglo-Indians, who deplore the conservatism of the East, 
can easily become even more conservative than Hindus.”’ | 


86. The Navedri Patrika, commenting on the circular issued by the District 

i et Daiedee (Kk SO Judge of Ahmedabad regarding the wearing of native 
P53 agetab Reaping (86), 28th shoes in his Court says :—India is at present passing 
cae through a period which looks very near like the days 
of the Mutiny of 1857. The faggots are being piled all over the country and 
oil is being constantly poured upon them from one quarter or another. The 
boycott movement is in full swing, and tke Bengalis disdain to wear hoots 
of foreign manufacture. ‘The time of the Indian Mutiny was so critical 
that the British Indian Government would scarcely have existed to-day, 
bad it not then received the support of men like the late Maharaja Khanderao, 
The Mutiny was quelled by the issue of the Proclamation of 1858 and 
yet British officials at the present day act in contravention of the solemn 
pledge of toleration towards the religion and the customs of the people which 
ig contained in that great charter. The swadesht movement has accentuated 
the hatred of Englishmen against Natives. Outwardly the movement has the 
sympathy of Lord Minto, but inwardly it produces many a heart-burning 
among the rulers. Unfortunately there is no one on either side who can bridge 
the guif which at present divides the rulers and the ruled. Mr. Knight's 


+ 


27 
vagaries coming on the top of -all this are really very moppennane: 
war 


He fined a Muhammadan for wearing native shoes in his Court and after 
issued a circular to the effect that only those who wear European shoes 
would be admitted to the Court. The action of the District Judge is tantamount 
to enforcing a law before publicity is given it. This is another wonderful 
manifestation of British rule! Because the Hindus boycotted foreign boots, 
therefore, this white: Judge must perforce retaliate by boycotting native shoes, 
Besides, the circular is u/ira vires as the Judge has no right under'the law to 
frame rules for the conduct of tle public. That right is vested only in the 
local Legislative-Council. It is necessary to take a test case to the High Court 
to settle this point. We are grieved to find that Englishmen should again 
behave high-handedly with natives so soon after the departure of Lord Ourzon 
who, whatever might be said against him, had certainly made a laudable and 
successful attempt to put down the ill-treatment of Natives by Europeans. 


37. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—“The system of pro- 
motions that obtainsin the Judicial line in the 
Grievances of subordinate Ratnagiri District is very old and requires revision. 
employs in the Judicial According to the present system promotion is only 
service in Ratnagiri District. , : 
Mahrétta (10), 28th Jan, | POSsible when a vacancy occurs either by death or 
retirement of the clerks in service. The establish- 
ments maintained in the District and Taluka Courts are too small to admit 
of many vacancies every year, and hence only two to four vacancies occur 
annually ; the natural consequences of this system are that the clerks have to 
wait for from 6 to 7 ycars before they get even a small increase of Rs. 3.......... 
The average rate of promotion is thus annas 8 only per annum. In no 
department of Government is the position of clerks so pitiable and the 
system of promotion so faulty. The scale of salaries is itself very low. It is 
only just that the scale should be revised as is being done in Bengal. To 
remedy this evil it would be well for Government to introduce the system 
of graduated promotions as in the Medical, the Accounts and the Public 
Works Departments. It may also be suggested that Government should stop 
extensions to employés above 55 or to those whose period of service has been 
over thirty years. Another anomaly in the present system of promotions is that 
qualified English:-knowing clerks are always ignored; they get no preference 
as in the Revenue Department. Qualified English-knowing clerks in the 
Revenue Department draw from Rs. 40 te Rs. 50 per mensem after 15 years’ 
service, while their confreres in the Judicial Department have to drudge on 
Rs, 20 only |......... It may be suggested that whenever vacanices occur at 
least one out of three should be specially preserved for English-knowing clerks. 
It may also be urged that the posts of Nazir and Clerks of the Court should be 


specially reserved for English-knowing clerks.” 


88. One G. R. Devdhar writes to the Indu Prakash :—* The attention of 
Hindus is drawn to the series of lectures delivered 

Alleged reckless remarks jn the shamiana erected by the Bombay Gospel- 
sone ® missionary preacher Preaching Society near the Charni Road Station-gate. 
” on ‘Prakésh (43), 3lat For the last 15 days Ihave daily attended the lec- 
Jan., Eng. cols. tures. During my course of attendance I found that 
some of the lecturers were most provoking in their 

speeches, But the height of insult and provocation to Hindu minds was 


reached yesterday (Saturday, 27th) by one blessed son of God—I will not 


name him—who went so far as to inquire whether it was not on account of 
their being non-Christians that the Indians were ‘slaves’ and exposed to 
‘famines, plagues and miseries and are sleeping the eternal sleep of Hell.’ Are 
not these words sufficient to provoke religious minds, and will any of the 
lecturers or preachers be good enough to tell me in what chapters of the Bible 
they have been ordained to take the wantonly aggressive course of abusing other 
religions for propagating theirown? ‘The pious Christian preacher went still 
further and completed the deplorable speech by saying ‘the Bhonslas and the 
Peshwas are all gone, and you are all doomed to destruction till you become 
Christians.’ Such lectures as these must at all events be stopped lest there 
should take place a disturbance some day in the shamiana between the preachers 


and the preached.” [The editor remarks: —“ We had a talk on the matter’ with 
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ss thiéBie¥, © Mr, Kariiarkar'who, we understand, has organised these lectures. 
'  _He assures us'that care is taken to avoid abuse and i 25 and that he 
___ Wotila inquire and look into this complaint.” 
ee ee ae length, after more than 30 years of almost ities agitation 
) by the Kar4chi-Chamber of Commerce and the local 
_ Bar, the development of Kar&chi from a small fishing- 
village into an important commercial centre is to be 
officially recognised, and the constitution of its law 
Courts is to be so amended as to meet the reasonable 
requirements of modern business life. A scheme, which embodies all the essential 
improvements demanded in the memorial of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
has now been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and it remains only for the 
necessary legislation to be carried through the Bombay Legislative Council, and 
sanctioned by the Government of India. The thanks of the province are due 
to the Judicial Member of Council and other officers of the local Government 
for having perseveringly and urgently pressed our claims upon the attention 
of the Secretary of State.......:.. Under the new scheme there will be 
- three permanent Judges.......... None of them will ever be transferred else- 
ig where, though all will probably aspire to, and it is hoped that all will be 
es considered deserving of, a place in one of the High Courts, Kardchi will now 
x be at no time in danger of having an inexperienced Judge, and any Judge who 
comes will come to stay. If the new scheme did no more for Kardchi than 
ve three senior permanent officers of high rank, it would be something to 
be most grateful for.......... But the new system gives us much more than 
this. Inthe Appeal Court, for all important cases, there will be two Judges 
instead of one, thus reducing to a minimum the limit of operation “of 
individual idiosyncracy.......... The new Court will be in effect, though not 
in name, a Chief Court,......... We wish it every possible success.” [The 
Prabidt writes:—“ We are glad that the Bill for reconstituting the Sadar 
Court in Sind is on the legislative anvil. While we are quite in accord with the 
object of the Bill, we must comment On one or two features of it. There is no 
provision made for the appointment of a native of the province to a seat on the 
Bench, and though it is true that such a seat is thrown open to Barristers 
(Indian or European) of ‘not less than five years’ standing, it is also true that it 
evidently excludes other members of the Bar who may be otherwise competent to 
discharge the duties of Judicial Commissioner, The other feature worth noticing 
is the giving of the power to the Judges of the new Court to record summarily, 
in Civil and Criminal cases, the evidence of witnesses, while the other High 
Courts in India are bound, so far as we are informed, under Section 182 ‘of 
: the Code of Civil Procedure and Section 356 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
to make a full record of the evidence given before them. We fail to see why 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner should be invested with such exceptional 
power. ‘he reason given by the Honourable Member who has introduced the 
Bill is far from convincing.’ | 


40. ‘We hear that a complaint was lodged in the City Magistrate’s Court, 
Karachi, on ‘the ond J anuary by Mr, Shamdas, a local 

Assault by a European Hindustani teacher, against Mr. Mercer, a newly 
a ere ge ood omaceaan appointed European Constable. It appears that Mr, 
ce Pheniz (14), 27th Jan; Shamdas went to Mr, Beard’s house as usual to give 
ae Karéehi Ohronicle (8), 28th lessons in Hindustani, ‘The accused also resided in 
Jan. the same bungalow. On seeing the Munshi, he 
styled him a cheat and abused him, More. The 

atibined told the Munshi to clear away at once, which the latter refused 
to do, sa saying that he had gone there to see Mr. Beard. This made Mr, 
Mercer lose his temper. He seized the helpless Munshi, assaulted him with his 
ee fist and drove him away to the gate of the compound, Mr, Mercer, not satisfied 
ear with this, compelled the Munshi to accompany him to the Police Station and told 
—— the Chief Constable to frame a charge of trespass against him, The Chief Cone 
stable, however, refused to do so. Mr. Beard on being called by the accused 
de} i that Mr. Shamdas went to his house at his request. Thus the case 
ist the accused. The Magistrate convicted the accused ‘to 
15 ‘on the 25th instant. We note with regret the conduct 
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of the Police officer in exercising his authority in an unlawful manner and draw 
the attentions of the District Superintendent of Police and the District Magistrate. 
It is a great pity that the guardians of the peace should so far forget 
themselves and take the law into their own hands.” [The Kardchi 
Chronicle publishes the proceedings in the case and adds:—‘* We have 
now the painful duty of drawing the attention of Mr. Thatcher, Police 
Superintendent, and the District Magistrate, Kardchi, to the conduct of Mr. 
Mercer and request them to deal properly with himdepartmentally. Itisseldom 
that acts of misdemeanour on the part of the Police are brought to light, but 
whenever they are, we think they should be adequately punished. Such 
punishment has a great deterrent effect, and both Messrs. Mules and Thatcher 
may be expected to fully appreciate the advantage of it.’’ | 


Legislation. 


41. ‘* Now that the Bill to amend the Sind Encumbered Estates Act is on 
Working of the Sind the legislative anvil it may not be amiss to give in brief 
Encumbered Estates Act and a short history of the working of the Act in Sind. 
protest against ee a The Sind Eucumbered Estates Act was first passed in 
Voe’ ee Pyeng: the year 1876 with the object of saving from ruin those 
it. of the aristocratic families who owing to their having in- 
Karachi Chronicle (8), curred excessive debts had heavily encumbered their 
28th Jan. properties, and who, it was believed, would become 
extinct unless Government came to their rescue............. The benefit of 
the Act, however, only extended to those who within a peroid of 12 months after 
the passing thereof applied for protection under it. After the applications 
of Zamindars or Jaghirdars who sought protection in this way had been 
entertained, it was incompetent for them to buy or sell on credit or to enter 
into any contract. The Civil Courts were deprived of their jurisdiction to 
entertain suits by creditors against them.......... The second Act was passed 
in 1881, with this modification that a limitation of 6 months instead of 12 was 
prescribed for making applications for protection under the Act. The passing 
of the second Act was deemed necessary in view of the fact that many of the 
Zamindars whom the Act was intended to protect owing to ignorance as to the 
period of limitation had failed to take advantage of the first Act, The third Act, 
however, was passed in the year 1896 when a distinct departure was made in its 
provisions.......... In its third stage the benefit of the Act was extended to 
all landholders, who paid land revenue to the extent of three hundred 
rupees within any one of the five years preceding the passing of the Act. The 
mischief of the Act, it will now be easily understood, lies here. It is needless 
to say that the class whom Government wished to protect is the Muhammadan 
agricultural class in Sind. Equally needless is it for us to say that the class to 
whose detriment the Act was intended to work or is working in practice is the 
class of money-lenders who are mostly Hindus, Let us, however, give an 
illustration of the manner in which the Act is putin practice. An improvi- 
dent Zamindar applies to the Manager for protection under the Act. The 
Zamindar’s lands are formally taken over by the Manager and leased out, 
_ previous claims are settled in an arbitrary way by that office and the debts 
made out which must all be realized from the proceeds of the estates, and the cost 
of management is charged tothe Zamindar. ‘lhe result is that the money- 
lender has always to suffer, and the Muhammadan Zamicdar is in no way better, 
inasmuch as seldom or never are his lands free from debt. We appeal to 
facts while we make this statement. We shall be glad to know how many 
estates have been discharged from debt in the course of the nine years that 
have elapsed since the passing of the above Act. We have no irtextion here 
to dilate further on the subject, but wish to mention briefly the several 
disadvantages that have resulted from the passing of the Act, viz., the unlimited 
and arbitrary powers of the Manager of Encumbered Estates, the excessive cost 
of maintaining his office...... ... ‘Lhe mischief with which the Act is fraught ins- 
pired a hope that this state of things would cease to exist by therepeal of the Act, 
when, on the contrary, we learn that it is proposed to perpetuate it on the 
Statute-book of India. We cannot view this state of things with any other 
feeling than that of grave anxiety aud therefore fully endorse the views express- 
con 1953—8 
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ee i ; os SREY | Education. iB 
a5%" ay “ag, “The 6 propoerd scheme for a National University owes its origin to 
is the spirit of hostility which forms a characteristic. 
The proposed new Natioual “feature of all’ movements of the Bengalis against 


Pes. | University for India. the partition of their province....... The present 
e Bog. 2 ied Gr (30); Ath Feb., time is, indeed, most opportune from the point of 


| | view of. the promoters of the scheme to initiate 
the movement. People are not such fools as to mar the future of their 
children by placing them in schools and colleges affiliated to an institution 
recognised by the State and deprive them for all time of chances to serve 
Government Departments. Under the circumstances the scheme is bound 
fo be a fiasco, and the Bengalis would be well advised to keep their hands 
off the movement which is doomed to failure.......... If the Indians hold that 
the present educational methods do not make sufficiently for the revival or expan- 
sion of their own literatures, or that their system of philosophy and social and 
religious ideas are interfered with and suppressed by an overwhelming clement 
of Western culture, it is open to them to improve upon existing arrangements 
and to supplement them by independent efforts. But money which is raised to 
start such an ambitious scheme as a National University out of a retaliatory 
spirit and deep ulterior political motives would be thrown away on a fruitless 
and an unworthy project. ‘The funds that may be collected towards the 
éstablishment of the said University may very well be utilised to endow 
and support some industrial movement which would offer a_ practical 
realization of the ambitions of the swadeshi agitators.”’ 
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43, The education that is at present imparted in our schools and colleges 
is utterly worthless. It may have been of sume use 
<issiia lainalonalainin thirty se tole years ago, but nat the present day it 
has become utterly useless and only fit to be discarded in view of the rapid 
development of the national mind. As the new Universities Act has invested 
Government with complete control over education, the education that we are 
receiving is bound to arrest our national growth, and unless we take steps to pro- 
vide a more suitable course of instruction to the rising generation, we shall 
be guilty of having compassed our own ruin. The main drawback of our present 
system of education is that it is one-sided and develops only the intellect, 
Teaving the other parts of our nature untouched. It does not ‘at all deserve 
the name of “liberal” or “higher”? education, It is mere tinsel, 
and not the genuine article, and our schools are but factories for turning out 
Government employés. It is, therefore, the duty of every patriot to improve the 
tone and quality of the education imparted to our youths in colleges and 
render it fit to develop their bodies, brains and minds, The need for i improv- 
a ing the quality of the so-called “ higher” education was felt long ago, but the 
et reactionary policy of Lord Curzon and the spread of the swadesht movement 
<. have combined to make the want more keenly felt, ‘The desire of our leaders to 
reform the present educational system has, after much deliberation, at last 
assumed a tangible shape, and we are rejoiced to learn that a ‘“‘ Hindu University ” 
ae has been established at Benares. Many people have promised their support to 
es the new University, and there is reason to believe that in course of time it will 
ee realise the. expectations formed of it. The Zéimes of India has tried to pour 
aay the new University and has even cursed it. What do we care, 
however, 4 ap selfish and maliciousabuse? In the first place, what business 
mee tenn Anglo-Indian journals to meddle in our affairs? So long as their atti- 
opposition to oar interests is not changed, why should they concern, 
at all with our problems i ‘& Onur leaders. will. be absolutely uninflu- 
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enced by such: selfish and ontside criticism. We-have not-the least doubt. that 
if. the curriculum of the new Hindu University is laid down,with a due regard 
to.our national requirements, it will not fail to exercise-a salutary influence upon 
»  the.minds of our young men. Mh guhte ot ie ae wah ett ptoatal 
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“44, “The Senate of the Bombay University has been called upon ‘to 
Sg .* ., ‘enact that. the age prescribed for admission, to the 
13 Age limit for Matricu- Matriculation should be . fixed at 16, Tlie Uni- 
lation Examination of the Versities Commission recommended that the minimum ; 
Bombay University. age limit should be fixed at 15. The Govern- t 
_. Mahrdtta (10), Tx ment of India, however, disagreeing with this recom : 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 2n eb. mendation issued a circular letter to the different local 
ae | Governments, asking them to adopt 16 as the age 
limit....... Now we for one are decidedly of opinion that no age limit-should 
at all be fixed, much less a limit at 16. The innovation is totally uncalled- ' 
for. We believe that even at. present, when there is no age limif fixed, a very ) 
small percentage of the boys appearing forthe Matriculation or-af any rate i 
passing that examination are less than 16 years of age, and so the proposed age : 
regulation will be superfiuous. As for the few that are precocious, they will . 
be so whether you prescribe an age limit or not and will only have to waste a 
year or two, if you do. Occasional precocity is no less an individual loss than it is 
an individual gain, and the State has no justification whatever in interfering with | 
the discretion of parents and guardians in this respect.’ [The Indu Prakdsh f 
makes somewhat similar comments and remarks that if some limit is deemed | 
absolutely necessary, it might be fixed at 14 or 15 at the most. | | 


Municipalities. 


*45, ‘The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola, whose advocacy of 

: | Government in the matter of the financial affairs of ; 

The Honourable Mr. Ib- the Improvement ‘Trust was notorious a_ few short | 
rahim KRahimtoola’s views ‘n the QO ; h re dd 

about the alleged illibera) Y€arsago in the Corporation, has, we notice, a ressed a 

attitude of Government lettertothe Lnglishman of Calcutta in which, though } 

towards the Bombay City Jatein the day, he makes a vigorous appeal to the Im- 1) 


Eset Hied (28) a perial Government to display better financial gene- 
Feb., Eng. cols. rosity to the ill-starred Bombay Improvement Trust 


than has been the case hitherto, Mr. Ibrahim’s public 
spirit was greatly aroused by the letter which the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
recently addressed to the Bengal Government on the financial scheme of the pro- 
posed City Improvement Trust in the metropolis of the Empire, That body has, 
among other suggestions for providing the necessary ways and means for the 
contemplated Trust, referred to the 50 lakhs which the Government of India 
is about to offer as its own contribution towards the sanitary regeneration of 
the Imperial Capital. The Chamber points ont that it is a most inadequate 
contribution, considering the final cost the Trust will have to incur, a cost 
which would greatly benefit the Government of India itself. More. In support 
of its appeal the Chamber pointed out what the Government was supposed to 
have done in reference to financial aid to the Bombay Improvement ‘Trust. 
Mr. Ibrahim rightly tries to correct the misimpression which prevails on the 
point. He begins his letter by expressing the amount of ignorance that 
prevails even among the members of so well-informed a body as the Calcutta 
Chamber as to the alleged liberality of the Government towards the Bombay 
City Improvement ‘l'rust, and then proceeds to state certain. facts as to. 
the real state of affairs. He justly complains of the most illiberal treatment 
the Bombay Corporation received at the hands of the Supreme Government 
in the matter of plague expenditure and then draws attention to the way in 
which the Bombay Government has time after time during the last eight 
years resumed lands originally vested in the Trust for the purposes of 
supplementing the financial resources of that body. So much land has 
been already resumed that the annual income is almost whittled away 
and barely comes up. to 14 lakhs. Mr. Ibrahim is envious, therefore, of 
the very liberal way in which the.Supreme Government has dealt with Calcutta — 
and appeals to that authority to offer an equally generous treatment to Bombay.. 
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7 ‘that ohe6f'the reisons of’ this ‘churlish treatment is owing 
y fourteen hundred miles away from the capital of the Govern- 
‘We are rejoiced to think that Mr. Ibrahim, though 
seen how far his previous unqualified and blind advocacy of 
nent i in financial matters affecting the Trust was erroneous. ” 
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a 6. ‘The Cujardti bitterly animadverts upon the attitude of those Oor- 
ae porators who voted for the adoption of Standard Time 
© bimbo Municipal -Oor- at a recent meeting of the Corporation. It remarks :— 
— and Standard =‘These rg me have yo ait ap tren owigory into 
: disrepute by dancing to the tune of Government off- 
Jain’ (18a), 200 ih cials, and it is for the rate-payers to judge whether 

they are fit to represent them any longer in the 
Municipal Council, ‘Viceroysand Governors coming out to India are mere birds 
of passage and have no permanent stake in this country, It is, therefore, no 
wonder that under the intoxication of authority they should clap upon the 
country arbitrary and rm Yoga measures, the baneful effects whereof have to 
be dghired by the people for a long time after their departure. Such being 
the case, it behoves all thoughtful and independent natives to resist such 
measures With all theirmight. Unfortunately several Corporators were oblivious 
of this duty, and asa result the city will have to put up with the evil of an 
a unnatural time, unless it awakes betimes and brings the Government to their 
se senses. There is no reason why the people should submissively bow to a mandate 
issued by an autocratic ruler in defiance ot their wishes, They should keep up 
a vigorous agitation against Standard Time and firmly put down the antics of 
a self-willed Government. [The Jain makes similar remarks. | 


Native States. 


47. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—“ Is it not somewhat 
curious that in all the criticisms of Lord Curzon’s 

Alleged lowering of the doings one rarely comes across any mention of the 
status of Native Chiefs effects of his policy towards the Native States in India ? 
during the Viceroyalty of N . , 
en eS Obody seems to have cared to go into this question so 
“Mahrétta (10), 28th Jan. = far and to see whether or not His Lordship deliberately 
followed a policy of humbling the Native Chiefs to 

the utmost. ‘The position of the Native Princes, high and low, has been dis- 
tinctly lowered in every way. This can be proved by several instances. First 
and foremost, take the case of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, the premier 
Native Chief of India, When Lord and Lady Curzon paid a visit to Hyder- 
abad, prior to the settlement of the Berar question, it is stated that during the 
public entry into the town the Nizam had to occupy the front seat in the 
carriage—a thing unheard of in the history of Hyderabad—while Lord and Lady 
Curzon occupied the seats of honour. If this is true, one must admit that the 
Nizam was grossly insulted in his own capital. ‘This, it appears, was done with 
a definite end in view—that of brow-beating him and making him agree to the 
one-sided and humiliating settlement about the Berars. In connection with 
this settlement the less said, the better. Lord Curzon has taken credit for having 
effected the same in a way satisfactory to both the British Government and the 
Nizam. ‘The settlement was satisfactory to the British Government no doubt, 
because it amounted toa permanent acquisition of one of the richest provinces in 
bie India without the fear or possibility of ever being called upon to render an account 
Se of the stewardship. It is notorious that this stewardship was a gigantic fraud and 
oa failure 80 far as its financial results to the Nizam, in whose interest it was 


y forced upon him, were concerned. It set free a large military force 
Pa r being stationed elsewhere, and it gave a clear surplus of several lakhs of rupees 
ee in addition to the sum of 25 lakhs agreed to be paid annually to the Nizam. If 
a : such a one-sided settlement had been arrived at anywhere else, it would have 
been characterised probably even by Lord Curzon himself as a piece of robbery or 
bery, pure and simple, Yet the late Viceroy had the cheek to say that it was . 
© ‘most equitable and just. settlement that could have been arrived: at! 
mn the case of the de Maharaja. Holkar, though it might perhaps be 
itted that he was ane sales for his misdeeds and: ‘mal-administration, 
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the way in which this deposition, called abdication for appearance’s sake, was 


managed is highly objectionable. Thousands of complaints about the 
unbearable oppression practised by the Holkar were made to the Government 
of India for years, but tono purpose. No notice was taken of even well-verified 
acts of violence and oppression. He was allowed to play the rdéle of a 
First Class ruling Prince at the grand farce of the Delhi Darbar, and all of a 
sudden he was made to.abdicate in favour of his minor son......... By the 
rocedure followed in the case of Holkar Lord Ourzon has reduced all the Native 
hiefs to the level of salaried servants of Government, but with this drawback 
that while the latter can in many cases claim to'be tried openly by their equals, 
this right is denied the Chiefs. As to the deposed and deported Maharaja of 
Panna Lord Curzon lowered the prestige and position of Native Chiefs still 
more and made their continuance on the gadis of their respective States 
dependent solely on the good-will and pleasure of the warders set upon these 
political prisoners, I mean, the Political Agents. The Maharaja was tried 
by two Civilians, while the Political Agent was the prosecutor and sole 
master of the situation. Whether the Maharaja was really guilty or not 
is beside the point. It is the procedure deliberately followed which was 
and is highly objectionable and which has contributed a good deal to lower the 
status of Native Chiefs. The superarrogant and patronising tone assumed 
by the Viceroy in the speech delivered by him in the Darbar in which the 
Maharaja of Kashmere was invested with additional powers the other day is 
highly objectionable. It is an open secret that the Maharaja was deprived of 
ruling powers many years back, not on account of any mal-administration in the 
State but asa result of some trumpery charges of intrigue witha foreign 
Power. ‘These charges were put up by a mischievous Political Agent. All 
this is ancient history. That the restoration of powers in such a flagrant case 
should have taken so long speaks volumes for the so-called sense of justice 
and fair play which are said to characterise the British Government,..,...... 
As regards the much belauded Cadet Corps, is it really an accession of honour 
and prestige to the scions of our princely houses, to be enabled, after joining the 
Cadet Corps, to become a commissioned officer of the lowest rank in the British 
Army—a position which any Britisher with some influence and training in 
England can secure almost any day? Have our princes and nobles and their 
sons gone so low that it should be considered an honour for them to aspire 
to be ranked with Corporals and Lieutenants in the British army—men 
whom they or their fathers could employ if they chose by the dozen— 
or to aspire some day to serve as a page or orderly to some self-suffi- 
cient Viceroy ?......... Whether the pageant at Delhi, at which even 
the brother of the King-Emperor was treated with scant courtesy, did 
in any way enhance or lower the status of any of the ruling Chiefs 
in India even a child can say. Some of the Chiefs were taken to Delhi 
though they had lost or were in fear of losing their nearest and dearest 
relatives....... ... Was this an edifying spectacle so far as those Princes were 
concerned ? When Lady Curzon and Lady Lamington were ill, Lord Curzon 
did not care even for the Viceroyalty and Lord Lamington wanted to run to 


England leaving the Governorship to its fate. But a Native Ruler could not 


absent himself from the Darbar even though his beloved son and heir was 
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dangerously ill, or his mother dead. Well, these are some of the ways in 
which Lord Curzon is said to have enhanced the status and prestige of Native 
Chiefs.” : ) 


48, Just two weeks ago we had remarked that the mismanagement 
| ig. prevailing at Dhrol was due to the machinations of 
eekly decal ae one Rajumiah Akbarmiah, a native hakim, who has 
Pe ta ’ brought the Thakor under his thumb (vide para- 
graph 59 of Weekly Report No.3). It is said that 
the hakim has been enabled to establish his sway over the Thakor through the 
instrumentality of one Changu, a woman of bad repute, with whom the Thakor, 
though old in age, has become infatuated. The affairs of the State are in g 
chaotic condition, Dowlatsingji, the heir-apparent to the gadi, holds the posi- 
tion of Revenue .Commissioner, but. he -as well as the other officers 
of the State have to submit to the whims and caprices of, the Thakor, 
con 1953—9 
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ious. power is wielded | ajeental : 
allix ‘of one Chaka Bh ivan, who ere Regie, hacuriah of the- 
Op the night of .the 28th Decomber last, Rajumiah, , 
lak oy Moghal ir in the. State, ordered his men to bring a. 
Bhavan to’ his presence onthe pretext that he had thrown stones . 
a3 / to h ‘Phie boy having been brought, to. him, Rajumiah severely struck, 
mand tedk ‘out his kuife, wBhe lad eaerd. and his cries brought to the. 
seane ‘Valbai, the ‘mother of ‘the boy, and the guests assembled at her house.- 
The hakim requisitione’ a police party and. imprisoned Valbai, her son,. 
ae and.all the guests who were postal sowars of the Jémnagar State, All of- them: 
ee Were liberated in the morning; but the sowars were deprived of their arms-and 
aa made to furnish bail, ‘The unfortunate Valbai and her son went to complain 
to the Thakor against the conduct of the Aakim, but to no purpose. Cross- 
complaints:were lodged by the hakim and Valbai,. with the result that Rajumiah- 
escaped scot-free, while the unfortunate Valbai and her son were ordered. 
to leave the State. The hakim- was so eager to see them’ out of Dhrol that. 
he himself hired a cart for them, and State peons escorted them as far as: 
Somal Chowkey. Although the Thakor dealt so harshly with Valbai, yet the 
hakim has got angry with ‘him for his leniency and has gone in a huff to stay 
at Rajkot. We humbly appeal to Captain Beale to inquire into this matter. 
and grant redress to Valbai and her son. : 
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49, Referring to the tlieft of ornaments from the State treasury of Muli: 
BOuserei | a4, .-- (vide paragraph 31 of the Weekly Report No. 1) and 
K Affairs in Muli cher “8 the reported failure of Mr. Mohanlal, Police Inspector 

Sst Jan. - ” - of Gohelwad, to detect the culprits, the KAdthidwdr 

_ Samdchér writes:—Mr. Mohanlal’s investigation 
would have been successful, had he taken the precaution of temporarily. 
; removing the dowager Rani Gangabai to a neighbouring village and kept 
fe her female attendants‘and her four ‘Bania proteyés in custody until the inquiry 
i was over. ‘The discovery of two gold bars in the Swami Narayen temple 
fn in Muli leaves no doubt that the disappearauce of the ornaments is due to 
aH . theft.. At. present Gangabai exercises supreme authority in the State. Her 
creatures are in the State service, and the clique of the four Banias is in 
the ascendant, The Karbhari, Mr. Narmadashankar, i is one of her partisans, and. 
consequently it is improbable that the efforts of Colonel Davies to improve the. 
rotten administration of the State will meet with success. We would suggest 
that Gangabai be removed beyond the limits of Muliso as to prevent her 
from making khatpat and leave the hands of the Political Agent free to 
reform the administration. Mr. Narmadashankar should be removed from 
-his_ present office and his place filled by a Manager nominated by Gov- 
ernment, Colonel Davies went on foot to Muli with Motilalbhai and 
Vrijlel on the 9th January and had an interview with Dev kunvarba, the 
helpless widow of the deceased Chief, Gangabai being supreme in the State, 
poor Devkunvarba had not even a chair to offer to, the Political Agent who was 
obliged to remain standing during the interview which lasted for ten minutes, 
From Devkunvarba’s evidence the Political Agent will have understood that 
the jewelry-was concealed in the clothes of Gangabai and her attendants. 
Devkunvarbs is in a. helpless - condition and has been deprived of conjugai 
happiness rey to the machinations of Gangabai and Narmadashankar. Even 
now i pancabal eaves nothing undone to aggravate her miseries. Devkunvarba 
is afraid of her own safety, and at her desire Colonel Davies was good enough 
to get-some structural alterations made inthe part of the Darbar premises 
oveupied by her, It is difficult. for her to get even her meals regularly. We 
Lk, strongly recommend the . Political Agent to make arrangements for giving her 
ae an -annuit ‘80: that she may live in comfort. It is rumoured that since the 
ee f'the. late Thakor the credit side of the account books of the State 
4 hes boon Jott quite org “Arrangements should be tinde forthwith to Serre 
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Intelligence extra oted From the Press. 


50. Swadeshé meetings are reported by several native papers of the 
week to have been held at Poona, Sdtéra, Belgaum, 
Swadeshi  mestings | at Nasik, Yeola (Nasik), Péchora (Kh4ndesh), &c. The 
Presidecoy. —st=s*«~*S:é‘<«‘d pdt atys:—A seoadeshit meeting ox traders and 
Vydpéri (170), 28th Jan.; , Shop-keepers was held at Poona on 21st January 
Maharashtra Vritta (141), under the presidency of Mr. Tilak. Among the several 
nt J oe ag gn resolutions passed at the meeting was one where 
Oe (147), o7th Jan. sc the: traders undertook not to sell adulterated ghee or 


foreign sugar to their customers, 


51. “ A crowded public meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad was held 
at Premabhai’s Hall on Sunday last at 5 P.M., under 
the auspices of the Gujardt Industrial Association, 
and was presided over by Divan Bahadur Ambalal 
Sakerlal Desai........ The President appealed to the audience to patronise 
Indian goods and drew their attention to the different articles such as 
glass-bottles, inkstands, brushes, scissors, &c., placed on the table............. 
The meeting then passed the following resolution :—‘ That this meeting of 
the citizens of Ahmedabad reiterates its conviction that the public should 
encourage the product and distribution of articles of Indian manufacture as far as 
practicable, and trusts that the public will see their way to patronize the Goods 
Depdt started under the auspices of the Gujarat Industrial Association to meet 
the growing demand for swadeshi articles.’ Then the rules of the Gujarat 
Industrial Association were placed before the meeting and were passed 
unanimously, The object of the Association is to assist, as far as possible, 
the revival of existing industries and promote the development of new ones; 
to take necessary measures to create and foster a demand for articles of 
Indian manufacture and try to meet it; to start branch Associations in Gujarat 
and also to co-operate with similar institutions in other provinces.”’ 


Coronation Advertiser (21), 
Ist Feb., Eng. cols. 


52. A meeting was convened at 8 A.M.on the 28th January at Dadar 
Sechan ‘Mensuhedr (00 (Bombay) in Prof. Dewal’s Circus tent with 
se + the object of disseminating information about the 
swadesht movement among the Bombay mill-hands, 

At the time appointed for the meeting nobody was present in the tent 
except Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimji, but by 9 o’clock about 300 to 400 persons, 
including 50 to 60 mill operatives had assembled. Mr. Mahadev Rajaram Bodas, 
who was to preside over the meeting, not having arrived, Mr. Ali Muhammad 
Bhimji was voted to the chair. The President addressing the meeting in 
Marathi exhorted his hearers to support the swadeshti movement, which, he 
explained, had noconnection with politics. He then dwelt on the decline of 
native industries and on the importance of industrial development as a means 
for the regeneration of India. After finishing his speech Mr. Ali 
Muhammad left the meeting, and the chair was occupied by Mr. Bodas, 
who had in the meantime arrived. Mr. Ganesh R. Patak dwelt on the 
superiority of Native over European goods in point of durability and proposed 


that a quasi-religious fund should be started for encouraging native industries, 


The speaker backed up his proposal by a contribution of Rs. 2 to the 
suggested fund. Messrs. Vaman &, Joshi and Krishnarao Masurkar also. 
addressed the meeting. Mr. Bodas, in concluding the proceedings, suggested 
that asthe people were at a loss to know where to purchase native-made 
articles, it would be desirable to hold bazars every week for selling such 
articles at all places in India, as was done at Benares. The meeting dispersed 
after the usual vote of thanks to the chair. | 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th February 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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| GUJARATI. | | | 
68 | Akhbé4r-e-Isl4m ... »».| Bombay .. v| Daily ove rr Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
64 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ..., Do. 9s 41 Do. ..| Nénfbh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Pérsi; 48... 
Ya 
65 Aryavir eee ees ee Dohad eee eee Weekly see «| Krishnardéo Mangeshr4o Fadnis ; Hindu 
7 (Shenvi Brdhman) ; 30. 
66 | Bombay Samachar «s.| Bombay... aol DOT cnt eos oe Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra -+e| Broach -..| Weekly ... -e-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
} Kshatriya) ; 23. | 
68 | Broach Samfchér... a.) ae at oe -»} Ardeshir Dinsha GAandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... nas 500 
69 Cutch Kathi4war Varta- Rajkot tee ees Do. eee eee Kalidas Motiram eee eee eee eee See 150 
man. 
70 | Deshi Mitra me -ss| Surat ee Pie mes .| Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
71 | Mani ... -| Broach ... :. Ee oes re Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Ké4yastha, 250 
nia); 26. ; 
72 | Dny&nottejak ... eee| Ahmedabad ..|' Fortnightly —_...} Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
73 =| Friend of India... eco} DOo = coe .| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 60. 
74 | Gujarat eve »| Nadiad ... ve| Fortnightly 5 Py Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
: ania; 25. 
75  Hitechchhu ove --.| Ahmedabad oe Weekly .. -o-| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... cee 300 
76 | Isl4m Gazette ‘ee ooo} AMTECLI coe aa oo} Ibrahim Daud; 36; and Abdulla Ismail; 27) 1,000 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
77'—«s«| Jdm-e-Jahanooma ...| Bombay ... “a. | oe -».| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia ; P&rsi ; 29 oo} 1,000 
78 |Jivadaya ... ia | Surat — se. .- | Monthly... -es| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 36. 
79 | Kaira Times ave see Nadiad see veel Weekly ooo oes — a Des#i; Hindu (Visa Sriméli 850 
nia) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... woe) Kaira | ae ...| Kahand@’s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 160 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kaéthiaw4r Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad = eee} ~Do. — ove aoe oe ‘aes Dave; Hindu (Audich| 300 
rahman). 
82 | Kathi4wir Samfch4r ...| Do... ee) So ove a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
83 |Khedut oe ce .oe| Bhavnagar eet Fortnightly | Dulabhram Ramji; Hindu Wain)  .. cee 255 
84 | Loka Mitra «se| Bombay... -e»| Bi-weekly ees SRY Minekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette | Sadra ... .| Weeklycee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolaki 806 
Brahman); 45. 
86 | Navsari Patrika © »»| Navsari ... a: ae ont oe ey Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
, ania) 32. 
87 | Navs4ri Prakash ... ee | en ie) err »»»| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
88 | Praja Mitra = .»-| Narachi... .».| Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu(Br4hman) ; 275 
31. 

89 | Praja Pokar ee ooo| SUTAt ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi; 45 oe oud 500 
990 | Prak4sh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... — eS a »».| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Bania); 500 
| 88. 

91 | Punch Dand san eco] LO, coi, - ann -e.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 

43, 
92 | Samsher Bahadur... | Ahmedabad Do. ree | Sav4ibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 wid 150 
93 |Sdnj Vartaman ... .| Bombay ... woe! Daily — oes ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 3,600 
hs (1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi 
38. | 
| : (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
: | 
94 | Sind Vartamin eee Karachi ... woo] Weekly oo ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohina); 39... 250 
95 |Surat Akhbar «. ...,; Surat ... «| Do ..| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... | 300 
: | 
86 { Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha a a ..| Anopram Maneklal Visashrim4li; Hindu 175 
‘| (Shravak); 36. | 
HINDI. | 
97 | Pandit cee vee] Poona ove ee Weekly ws eee Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 150 
E fee sere jeri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32.) _ 
98 | Sharman Samachar ees| Bombay ... ot. 2 eee ...| Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu ; 45 ou ve] 1,500 
99 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... ice. me > tee ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgari 6,200 
char. | | Brahman). ; 39. toe 
100 {Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé-| en 200 Monthly... eee} Janakprasad Lalooram; Hindu (Kénkubja 2,000 
ch * . ‘ ° Bréhman) ; 30. | 
oon 1911—2 : 
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DL | i tetheon) 4 “sc gu ; Bindu (Deshasth 
194 Gadag ove oes Dow cee ae ‘Shanken  Gadien 


| . at) 37 Basrimarad; Hindu 
a Ween 5 LAR ae 1 
Vritta ee se ‘Dharwar eee Do, eee ete ay 8 + 34 Khénolkar ; Hindu 825 
fs Tei aw! Peis hse ge . arhida Brahman) ; 34. . 
& oa } es (2) Anndchfrya Balachérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
- oa Oe | (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 5 
a vis aiet DOs. > de rs Ce | er ...| Gurur@éo R4ghavendra Mamdépur ; ; Hindu 300 
= | 1 (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
a ies ..| Haveri (Dhadr-| Do. «. ...| Gundo ae Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Bo war). : Brahman) ; 
Pa” oo  _—oe:| Dharwar tl Dh aw ae meson bag Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 100 
4 E | 7 hada Brahman); 41. 
3 107 | Rasik Ranjini.. vee] Gadag se. Soe Ve eo»| Gaurishankar RAmpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
iy C3e Mi , Brahman); 41, | 
a 108 | Arunodaya “d 4 Thifes ... «».| Weekly ... .».| Dhondo K4shin&ath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 615 


109 A’rydvart jee son eo} Dhulia ... saa DO: ose eee} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
< shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 
110 | Bakul wie mae wos| Ratnéyiri na” Os ...| Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); a aa 500 
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ie @ 111 | Bhéla Pr ts sn vee vee} Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B; 900 
‘te : Hindu (Karh4ada Bréhman); 30. 


112 | Belgaum Samifchar ...| Belgaum... .s.|- Weekly ... .»:| Hari Bhikaji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;;300—400 
ee | , 41. 
ats 118 | Bhnu’'t ial jee «| Bombay ie DOs ee «| Anandrao ee age Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
ee | (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
114 | Brahmodaya. coe = coe| MahGd ... = ...| Fortnightly... gt oe eas Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada, 
: : rahman 
' 4315 | Chandrak4nt vee .ee| Ohikodi ,.,. eo} Weekly... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: 3 pawan Br&hman) ; 40. 
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| 4). 416 |Chandrodaya __... «>| Chiplan ... oe ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 275 
‘ es Brahman) ; 40. 
hy 417 | Chikitsak .... —... «| Belgaum ae Sey eae .».| Abaéji. Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maraétha);} 1,000 
ib a is > 42. 
a. hC 118 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kothépur pane Ti ke .»-| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
| | _— K4yastha Prabhu); 67. | 
| ae 119 Deshakalavartam4n see} Drandol os. oe a .. } Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth' 200 
f Brahman) ; 32. | 
of 120 | Dharma .... iad ..| Wi és sige Os sas ooo} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan: 1,000 
| : Breéhman) ; 48. | 
4121 | Dharwar Vritta ... ees) Dharwar ae De a ...| Saddshiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) oh 600 
_- ~~ : Dinbandhu sis -so| Bombay «ee a eoe| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 1,000 
: 128 | Daydn Sagar ant eee} Kolhapur OS ie ue a i ae Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h-' 350 
man 
; 124 | Granthamala bis ia Be ...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 
426 | Hindu Punch... __.....| Thana .. oe.| Weekly oe eoe| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu(ChitpdAwan 1,500 
Brahman); 38- 
126 | Jagadddarsh ae ..| Ahmednagar .| Do. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
wan Brahman); 52. 
137 | Jacadhitechchhu ... «| Poona ..; «| Do. ... «| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-;| 2,000 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
128 | Jagateum4chér_... | Théna ... — a er or Aba Raje; Hindu (Kayastha 500 - 
| Hes: , 129 Kaé4l eee eee eee Poona ese sand Do. eee —e Shivrim Mahddev a M.A. ; ; Hindu 6,400 
| ae | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
: 130. Kalpataru eee eee eer Shol4pur eee Do. see see Govin Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Des th 420 
che Be Brahman); 46. 
| 131 | Karmanuk ove ves] POONAs es ae TO aes om ge tony 30: Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,100 
132 | Keral Kokil cee ee-| Bombay... ...| Monthly oe — a Athle; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,000 
4 Pe | | n 
Kesari... ‘ee ee.| Poona .,.. wee] Weekly vee | DAl G Tilak, BA. LLB.; Hindu) 17,500 
. a wan Brahman); 48. 
KhAndesh Chitragupta eee Dbulia eee eee Do, eee eee a Réo}j j Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
os | “Brdhoan) 26. ) 
Khéndesh Vaibhav ...| Do. ... «| Dow ose oo) Yadav a Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth} 600 


Brahman) ; 39. oo 
abe ee.| Laxman fs sctaaay Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 125 - 


Do 
} | wat) ; 

De. ue tse Bhikéj i Gopa Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
S 


ae So ; A } ¢ ta : : | , oa Nod eee eee Bémkrishna "Gop Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud ‘ 80 
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MaRritHi—continued. 


Lokaseva «+. 
Madhukar ... 
Mahirdshtra Vritta 
Moda Yritta 

Mumbai Punch 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Samachar... 
N&sik Vritta 


Nyay Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Parikshak ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakash ... 


Pratod 
Réighav Bhushan... 


Satya Mitra 


| Satya Sadan 


Satya Shoahak- ... 


. 


| Nasik vee 
...| Belgaum 
| SAtdra ... 
| Wai 
-++} Kachara (Ratn4- 
ik, 
.; Ahmednagar 
| Nasik... 


| 


«:| Ahmednagar 


«| Belgaum 


sel Poona 


| 


-++| Jalgaon .. 
sos] SACATA sce 


al Islampur 

| Leola 

..., Malegaon 

|| Alibag ... 


~ Ratnagiri 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari, Poona 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Sbri Shahu oon 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant 
Vidya Vilas 
Vihari 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittas@r ... 
Vritta Sudha 
Vydpéri 


Vyapdr Samachar... 
Warkari 


! 
j 
} 


" Sholipur 

| 
v4 Shrigonda 
veo Satdra see 


Do. 
...| Karad 


Kolhapur 
..+| Bombay.e 
et 


Wai wwe 
vo) Satara e6e 


Poona 


vail Pandharpur 


Ahmednagar 
Pandharpur 


Weekly ... ..., Gangedhar -_—" Barve; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 
man) ; 27. 
Do. .«  .«{Ramling Subrao Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar);} 150 
Dos see ...| Pandurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
38. 
Do, ove ..| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Monthly ...| Anandrao Bélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
Daily ...°°- «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
| pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
Weekly ... ove Do. do. iol ee 
i eee w.| Vishwanath Gangiram ; Hindu (Fulmiali) ; 24. | 200 
i. ee ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Do. ¥ ves) WAaman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brdhman) ; 31. 
DA. oa eo} Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
Do. a Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 300 
wat Brahman). 
Do. ...| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
Do. : ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. ne 
DO... 200 | Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 382, 
oe ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhida300—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
Do. «ee ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
Do. .. | Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. | | | 
Do. eee, RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdah- 150 
man); 53. 
Do. .| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpiwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
.| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 
.| Weekly ... .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti);46 ~—.... 400 
Do. see | Balabhai J&nubhai; Muhammadau (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, | 
Dos: . eee «»| Vamman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
DO. a .»-| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
Brahman) 5 61. 
Do. ... «| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ;. Hindu (Chitpdwan} 500 
| Bréhman); 21. ) 
Weekly ... .».| Balkrishna Nerayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
.|Monthly... ewe} (1} Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni... — ww 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar;| 
indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
Weekly ... .»-| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
Do. eve eee} Laxman V4aman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. ) 
Dow .. +} Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
Do, eee roe! Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 178 
| Bradhman); 35. | | 
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ri-— Sapwe Bree. 


weer PP 


‘Skémeoldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
«| Do. ...,., sae] Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
“Do x suf Thrkohand Tahilsings Hindu (Amil); 90 «. 
ar «ee| Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 38... 
Do. ... . ses| Agaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lob4na) ; 42 ... 200 
Do ... — .«|Qheléram Minghirmal; Hiddu (Lohéna); 40.| 100 


ie hehe. ATR. : : 


| Ajaibat-i-Bambai _ ses} Bombay... ...| Monthly soi mer y Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
| unni); 32, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... wo.| Weekly oes ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
Tag : Muhammadan ; 50. 


OEE eee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
Muhammadan. 


182 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér sos} Bombay coe — sve} Daily. oe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 
fs | : Muhammadan ; 50. 


188 |Tohfa-i-Decoan ...  -«.| Poona a soo] Weekly cos eo+| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
i . madan (Shaik); 31. 


-_ 
- 
° 


| @uzara'st ann Hinpr. 
| 184 | Jain bee eee «.| Ahmedabad _...! Weekly ... ...| Bh4gubhdéi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ;; 1,400 


oa e 


| Mara'rn AND Ka'NARES2. 
: be 
‘185 | Chandrika... ... «| Bagalkot wee} Weekly eee  o0ef Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
: ; Bréhman, Smérta) ; 3: 
{| Porruaugsr-Konxanl. 


186 Ala... ov .»-| Bombay... wos} Weekly seo ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ne sot 1,000 


*  WNotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
B The names at Movenaaios are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the acvent is left out, and the short a (AH = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in rey va ve or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


Dp The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


_ ne | 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| 
, : ege 4 Circula: 
No, Name of Pabiication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
ae | | z 
ENGLISH, 
18a | Patriot ...  .0» «| Ahmedabad. ...| Weekly. ++] Bhdgubhéi Fatechand Kirbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain) ; 33. 
GUJARATI. : | 
854 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ...  —«».| Bombay -»| Daily se. se) Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpat’ ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 3865, | 


No. 13 has been turned into a weekly from Ist January 1903. 
The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 51, 91, 92, 105, 118 and 155 has been temporarily suspended. 
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1. If we want to get an idea of the large measure of royal: athy 
which the people of any coun reotive "tn th , 
_ Are the people of India distress when their sovereign be to the same 
ov ,{0 be Denotited Wy ap dationality as themselves and is an eye-witness to 
“Arunodaya (108), Ath Feb. their misery, we may cast a glance at Japan. Thé 
‘Mikado is said to have contributed fifty thousand 
yens from his own pocket towards the relief of his subjects, who are now 
hit by famine, while our future Emperor, the Prince of Wales, is making a 
tour through India amidst demonstrations of loyalty, but without cast- 
ing a glance at the miserable condition’ of the Indians. Some people 
will say that he did not witness the ravages of famine because the places 
he visited were far away from famine-smitten tracts. But we make bold to 
say that the Prince was purposely not taken to such areas, We think he does 
not know in what part of the country famine is prevalent now. If he had 
known that his dear father’s subjects were suffering from the pangs of hunger 
while he was enjoying himself, he would surely have diverted the donation 
he recently made to the Dufferin fund to the alleviation of the sufferings 
of the famine-stricken. Nay, he would have added something more from 
his own pocket towards this benevolent purpose. So long as the Ministers of 
our Sovereign continue to be indifferent to our welfare we should not expect 
the Prince, howsoever kindly disposed he may be towards us, to do us any 
material good. 


"Fy 


2. Loyalty isa sentiment which has from the earliest times had a peculiar 
Pee ee fascination for the Indians. It is held in high 
pie vag lia fo their rulers @Steem by them and handed down from generation 
and its alleged unsuitability to generation as a precious legacy. We can account 
to the present times when the for this by the fact that they had the good fortune 
rire is governed by to have ideal rulers in the past—rulers like Rama 
ts peer and Yudhisthira, who endeavoured to promote: the 
eee happiness of their subjects even at the ssetiliine of their 
own. There was no artificiality about the tie binding rulers and subjects in 
those days, and it was needless to force the people to be loyal to their rulers by insti- 
tuting prosecutions for sedition, because it was in the nature of things impossible 
that the people should hate kings who were their benefactors. On many occa- 
sions such as the birth of an heir inthe Royal family or the tour of the sovereign 
in his dominions the people obtained gifts and boons from their rulers, and 
naturally these auspicious occurrences were looked forward to with feelings of 
eager expectancy. When a visitation like famine overtook the country, relief 
was dispensed on a liberal scale from the Royal treasury. ‘To obtain redress 
of grievances it was not necessary for the people to submit appeals and 
memorials to Royal visitors. Circumstances have changed a good deal since 
then, but the sentiment of loyalty has been handed down unimpaired, 
and we need. not say what profound gratification has been evoked 
among the Indians by the visit of the Prince of Wales!!! It is 
deeply to be regretted, however, that it should not be possible for the 
Prince to follow the noble traditions of past Indian rulers in spreading 
happiness and contentment among the people wherever he goes. The Prince 
has come amongst us and will soon depart these shores, but the country 
is just where it was before his visit. amine is raging in Upper India 
with unabated severity, and the poor rayats are weighed down by a 
heavy load of taxation which has not been lightened in any degree in 
honour of the Royal visit, The oppressive and high-handed regime of the 
Shaistekhan of Eastern Bengal has received. no check whatever. What 
benefit then has. the country, whose wealth has been drained away to 
England during the last century at the rate of 40 crores per annum and 
to which the Prince largely owes his present exalted position, derived from 
the Royal tour? High expectations were aroused among the people when they 
first iearnt that the Prince was going to visit their country, but these expectations 
have been doomed to disappointment. The people, of course, received the Prince 
with demonstrations of loyalty and devotion, and their representatives at the 
Congress also made a loud and unanimous appeal to him, but without avail. 
The people cannot, however, blame.the Prince in the matter because it was their 
own folly that led them to expect any favours from one whoge own position is one 
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depe . Besides; ‘te is not-our Prince in the same sense in which 
d@ Yudhisthira were our rulers, The country was under a national 


their country. Loyalty to the country and loyalty to the sovereign are two 
different sentiments. Treachery to the country leads to hell, while self-reliance 
alone is calculated to bring about the country’s regeneration, 
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a 3. A description of the terrible oppression practised by the officials in 
o : ahisla “$.itihe ib? ToAtane Bengal with a view to suppress the swadeshi movement 
gerkviae any benefit from @Ving reached England, some Englishmen are charac- 
appealing to’ Englishmen for terising these acts of the Indian Government as sam- 
& the redress of their -griev- ples of “ Russian tyranny.’’ In consequence of the 
is ances. : sympathy evoked in England on behalf of the Benga- 
‘ Pratod (154), 2nd Feb. lis, a people in that province and some on our 
q own side, too, entertain the hope that Mr. Morley, the follower of Mr. 
_ Gladstone, will alleviate our miseries after the opening of Parliament, They also 
think that men like Sir Henry Cotton and Messrs. Roberts and O’ Donnell will 
raise a stormy debate in Parliament on the Bengal partition question and the 
Moghlai or Russianised methods of the Indian Government. We have no doubt 
that they will, but how far any such debate will secure the desired object is 
doubtful. Englishmen are ever ready to show their sympathy for strangers by 
making loud and vociferous speeches, but when there is a question of giving some- 
thing to others, the miserly trait of their character at once becomes manifest. 
Ifthey come toknow thatany of their officersis practising great oppression 
in any place, they will express their indignation against the said officer in the 
most vociferous manner and affect such airs that the aggrieved parties might 
. be led to feel confident about obtaining redress! But such loud talk ends in 
He nothing. ‘Though our people have frequent experience about this, the eager- 
\ ness of some of our leaders to make appeals to Parliament and the British public is 
not abated, They tell us that the British are a justice-loving people and re- 
mind us of the humiliation to which Warren Hastings was subjected by them. 
But what was the outcome of the grand farce of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings? Was it just that Parliament shovid have acquitted and bestowed a 
nsion upon the fiend, who persecuted poor and helpless ladies born in a princely 

i amily ? Macaulay, who was proud of his own race, had to hang down his head 
i; : in shame while referring to the dark machinations of Clive in India! How 
f did the English nation punish him for these acts? What compensation has 
| that nation made to those people who were needlessly harassed by these two 
rverse statesmen? ‘The aspect of the injustice perpetrated by Clive was so 
terrible that on his return to his native country he could not enjoy sound 
sleep. His dark and wicked deeds constantly haunted him and permanently 
robbed him of his mental peace and he had to take to the vice of opium- 
eating to drown his mental agonies! The acts of Dalhousie were similarly 
iniquitous, but the English nation did not pay much heed tothem. If they did 
so at all, it was on account of the Mutiny of 1857! But after that the aim of 
British policy was diverted towards disarming and emasculating us, and our present 
feebleness and destitution are the result of this changed policy. In 1857 the 
ople of this country had at least the spirit of rising in revolt left in them, 
But we are absolutely powerless now! And it is on this account that 
we are now obliged to silently bear the injustice done to us by an autocratic 
) and infatuated Viceroy like Lord Curzon. ‘To lay our grievances before 
7 those, who have reduced us to such an abject plight, is as ridiculous 
a as it is for & cow to entreat the butcher to preserve its life. Eng- 
lishmen have not come to India to confer benefits on the Indians, but to 
promote their own interest. The only good they have done us hitherto is what 
they were required to do in advancing their self-interest. ‘They have never 
up to this time endeavoured to promote the lasting welfare of our ple, nor 
ee S., is there any reason to suppose that they will do soin future. No one can 
ae | confidently assert that the deputation whieh the Bengalis contemplate sending 
* ~~ \ to England will succeed in its object. Why then waste money and energy 
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upon adoubtful undertaking? The usual ure of Parliament is one of 
great circumlocution. Even if the House of Commons by chance agrees ta 
consider our grievances favourably and to give us some important rights, the 7 
House of Lords must sanction the proposal, and there are very small chances | 
of its doing so, This will show that the two Houses of Parliament | 
resemble a pair of cunning individuals acting in concert, one of whom says , 
‘ves,’ while the other says ‘no.’ To hope for our salvation through such two 1) 
cuss of Parliamént is to court the same disappointment which overtakes 

a thirsty person who pursues a mirage, Instead of depending for our salvation, 
on a crafty and hypocritical people like the English, we should take the oars of 
the barge of our political regeneration into our own hands, How that is: to be 
done will be indicated in our next. 


*4, Under the heading “ A Centenary Darbar of the Goddess of Inde- 
pendence” the Pratod writes:—The Goddess of 
G A Centenary Darbar of the Jndependence holds a Darbar every hundred years with 
oddess of Independence. ' , 
Pratod (154), 9th Feb. & view to take a retrospect of how her votaries. have 
made use of the favours bestowed upon them by her 
and to settle her future course of action. The following is an account of sucha 
Darbar recently held by thedeity. It was held in a palace which crowned a tree- 
clad hilland was surrounded bya garden. The trees therein were laden with white 
flowers, and there was a reservoir of water as translucent and white as crystal. 
The flowers and the water exercised a purifying influence over the hearts of 
the spectators. [wo richly attired damsels whose names were Riddhi and 
Siddhi (prosperity and success) guarded the entrances of the mansion, The hall 
of the mansion was specially decorated for the Darbar, and the walls were hung 
with garlands of white flowers, Inthe centre of the hall was placed a gorgeous and 
elevated canopied throne of gold on either side of which were two other smaller 
thrones. There were also several other small thrones set with jewels for the 
Darbaris to sit upon, As soon as the blare of a trumpet was heard the persons 
assembled there took their seats, some of them to the left of the central throne 
and others to its right. Those whosat to the left were of a white complexion, 
and they had put on costly garments of variegated colours, carried swords in their 
red hands, had a haughty and fierce look and wore on their heads jewelled 
crowns Of faded lustre. Of those that sat to the right of the central throne, 
some were of yellow and some of a brownish complexion. The former, 
though short of stature, were agile. Their faces wore a calm and cheerful 
aspect. They had put on plain but costly clothes, wore round their waists 
shields and swords and had on their heads jewelled crowns which shed so 
dazzling a lustre as to render noticeable the pallor of the crowns of the whites. 
The latter were stout and bearded and had put on fashionable and jewelled clothes, 
their gold crowns being heavy, their swords rusty and their shields antiquated, 
and they looked fierce but worried. When the assembly was seated, the doors 
keepers chanted a song to the following effect :—* Victory to the Goddess 
of Independence, the mother of the world, the fountain of valour, spirit, 
strength, &c. You are ithe support of the universe and pervade the whole 
world. . You destroy the wicked and preserve the good; you are the 
proud genitress of the material world. You are the dear companion of 
the Goddesses of Justice, Morality, Righteousness, Benevolence, &c. You 
are the mother of virtues like forgiveness, tranquillity, good nature, 
mercy, compassion, self-confidence, &c. May victory attend you.’’ When 
they had finished, five ladies were ushered in. The whole assembly 
remained standing till they took their seats on the thrones. The lady 
that sat on the principal throne was the Goddess of Independence. Her 
dress was of pure white and she wore round her neck garlands of white 
flowers; she was of fair complexion, wore a jewelled crown and looked 
serene and dignified. Of the two ladies that sat to her right, one was the 
Goddess of Justice, who wore a red dress and was of fair complexion and 
had no other ornament on her person than a few garlands of white flowers. 
The second was the Goddess of Morality. Her complexion was reddish- 
white and she had glossy and dishevelled hair, Of the two ladies sitting to the 
left of the Goddess of Independence, one was called the Goddess of Righteousness 
and the other of Benevolence. They were both dressed in green and were 
fair. They looked calm, but despondent. The Goddess of Independence rose 
and addressed the assembly as follows:—‘ My dear votaries, the present 
Darbar has been held by me with the object of knowing how you have oon- 
ducted yourselves during tlie last century, what means you have adopted for the 
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antage of her favours for their own benefit; their glory 

and, their rule has also been strengthened during the last 
By fact to be deplored is that the intoxication of power and 
ry has turned their heads and their faces themselves indicate their infatuation. 
first quarter of the last century had not yet ended when they began to 
ulf me, and the more I remonstrated with them for their dark deeds the more 
they becameincensed. They utterly lost sight of the promises made by them to 
the Goddess of Independence and committed all sorts of misdeeds to promote their 
self-interest. They despoiled a guileless and gentle nation of the Hast to gain 
their selfish ends and oppressed it in my name without my concurrence. 
When they began to persecute me for taxing them for their turpitude, I left 
them’ and went to reside with the yellow people who are now present here and 
who are treating me well, ‘Though I resided with the yellow race, I kept a 
watch over the white people, and am able to declare that they have reduced 
the aforesaid nation to beggary. They have destroyed its trade and ruined 
its agriculture. They harassed it by means of various taxes and disarmed 
it with a view to prevent it from offering any resistance. They have craftily 
curtailed the powers of the Princes and Chiefs there and have reduced them to 
the position of mere puppets, and they are now feeding fat on their wealth at 
their sweet will. The middle class of that nation having been destroyed by 
them, seven-eighths of the population have been reduced to destitution, with 
the result that famine and epidemics have taken up a permanent abode in 
the country, The people who once enjoyed the pleasures of life are now starv- 
ing! Nature has made their country fertile, but these fiendish people having 
continuously consumed the whole of its agricultural produce, its own inhabitants 
are dying of starvation. They have, moreover, for their own benefit, ruined the 
brave inhabitants of another small nation in whose sacred motherland they 
caused blood to flow witha view to seize the gold mines therein, They 
have similarly tried, - by their Machiavelian policy, to bring into their 
clutches another religious nation. These people have thus harried a number 
of poor, honest, innocent and pious peoples and destroyed their happiness 
in the pursuit of their selfish interests. Ifa people inspired by such proud 
and fiendishsentiments are not now subjected to a severe punishment, 
a great calamity will befall the world.” The Goddess of Morality next spoke 
as follows:—“ My experience has been the same as that of the Goddess of 
Justice, These white people have rent my heart by their wicked deeds during 
the last century. As they committed numerous misdeeds under my very 
eyes and in utter defiance of my importunities, I turned away from them in 
sorrow. I disappeared from their society to avoid being shocked at their vile 
conduct, I pray that the yellow people who have been trying to propitiate 
me may now be blessed.” The Goddess of Benevolence next addressed 
the assembly in the following terms :—‘'Though none of those assembled 
here have openly insulted me, yet they have failed to follow my advice 
and have committed the atrocious deeds described by the Goddesses of Justice and’ 
Morality. The white people have committed such deeds by deceiving me and con- 
sequently they are more blameworthy than others. Itis only the yellow people 
who have conducted themselves according to my wishes, and J am convinced 
they will act- in the same manner in future.’’? The Goddess of Righteousness 
then declared that since she had been expelled by the white people from their 
society, she had taken refuge with the yellow race. The speeches of these 

oddesses being over, some others spoke, and then one of the white men in the 
Darbar delivered a vehement speech severely criticising the speeches of the four 
goddesses and trying to white-wash his own party, but this, instead of 
easing the Goddess of Independence, incensed her the more. She then closed 
the Darbar with the following speech :—* The speeches delivered here have served 
only to destroy the joy and peace of my mind. I now see that the white people 
have gross based d my favours. My adviceto those who receive my blessing 
has n that they should ‘utilise it-for their own material and spiritual 
dvancement and not ee other nations and destroying their happiness.’ 
With this end in view I strictly ‘enjoin them to act according to the advice of 
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these my four companions. As the natural tendeticy of human nature is towards 
evil, the elevation of mankind is imipossible without the counsel of the righteous. 
It is, therefore, my wish that when any‘community, being infatuated ‘with 
lory, wealth and power, disregards the advice of my four companions, it 
mes my painfelduty to s:verely chastise it. These white people have 
thus, by their own deeds, made themselves liable to condign punishment, and 
it is incumbent on me to chastise them. The yellow people have, on the 
other hand, won my favour by their moral conduct. I have, therefore, decided 
to make use of them in chastising and bringing to their senses these proud 
white people, and I direct that the yellow people should prepare themselves 
to carry out this mandate. How it can be given effect to will hereafter be 


communicated to the yellow people through my four friends. I now dissolve 
the Darbar.”’ 


5. Patriotism is simply a contracted form of universal altruism, for, 
a ee while the latter sentiment has for its object the whole 
oii England anq Of the human race, the former confines itself to a 
the alleged materialistic particular nation or coun try, the boundaries of which 
tendencies of Englishmen at are not always the same, but are determined by the bond 
the joverged sf ee of common suffering which unites the sufferers against 
ee ee ee their oppressors. The patriot who brings about this 
union between the people of any country should be inspired by a spirit of self- 
effacement and benevolence and should forget all distinctions of race, language 
and religion when fighting for the cause which he undertakes to champion. 
The reason why this idea of patriotism did not exist in India in pre-British times 
is that we were not then confronted by that danger which menaces us at the 
present day. The danger then confronting us being a religious one, Shivaji 
and R4mdd4s who delivered us therefrom were considered the highest patriots — 
of the time just as Richard I of England was by the whole of Christendom 
during the era of the crusades. But the times have since then vastly changed 
in Europe. The religious spirit of the times of the crusades with its noble 
ideals has given place to the modern materialistic spirit with its ideals of 
personal comfort and enjoyment, and politics which were in the olden times 
regarded with indifference by the masses now receive a larger measure of 
attention at their hands, This has resulted in an extension of the democratic 
form of Government throughout Europe. This revolution has secured for 
England a leading position among the nations of Europe, but has left her 
godless, Her ideals have undergone such transformation that while her people 
refuse to recognise as patriots those who laid down their lives in the crusades, 
Olive, the deceiver of Umichand, and Warren Hastings, the persecutor of the 
Begums of Oudh, are being held up as the greatest benefactors of England 
and extolled as patriots. ‘the anxiety of England to extend her empire 
by conquest, to keep conquered people in permanent subjection and to 
- capture the trade of other countries is due to this apotheosis of materialistic 
pleasures. This tendency on the part of Engiishmen has brought to the 
verge of ruin all those countries wherein England has planted her foot. 
This materialistic spirit. may be considered a virtue by Englishmen, but 
conquered people must look upon it asa vice. For while the ancient ideals 
never helped to impose a permanent disqualification upon conquered races, 
the sole aim and object of modern British conquerors is to make use 
of the subject people for the advancement of the material comforts of their 
countrymen, England not being under a personal rule, but under a 
democratic form of Government, no sooner is a@ new country conquered 
by her than the entire British nation invades it in pursuit of pleasure. 
In olden times only the ruler of a conquered nation had to propitiate 
the conqueror, but now-a-days the wealth of the subject nation is drained 
off to England by means of trade, while its indigenous industries 
are destroyed. Every Englishman considers himself to be a sovereign 
ruler and does not hesitate to despoil as many of the subject people 
as he can for his own benefit. It is the duty of every patriot in the countries 
under British rule to recognise this danger and to regulate his conduct accord- 
ingly. Unless all the peoples crushed under the roller of British sway form 
themselves into a united nation and develop a suitable type of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice for warding off the common danger, they cannot retain in their 
own hands what belongs to them, Such a type of patriotism has been deve- 
loped in Germany, Hungary and Poland, and Ireland is now trying to fully avail . 
herself of it, What the ideas of Irish patriots on this subject are and on what 
lines they carry on their political agitation will be indicated in our next issue. 
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ee Bite. Peis ce NAY. . © got then the relations between the two be those of 
-_ .  @@aals? We look upon rulers, however, as divine beings, while they consider 
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themselves superior even to the Almighty. God has-given us hands, feet and 
tmouths in order that we may use them and derive pleasuretherefrom. But our 
ralers, who are to God, ingeniously deprive us of the use of our organs 
and limbs! Weare made lame before them, though we have legs; we are made 
dumb, though we may have mouths to speak! Are not the rulers then 


superior to Providence? Their subjects may exert themselves to the utmost 
to ify the desires and ambitions of their rulers, but the latter think nothing 


of it.and are ever ready to trample upon the subject population as though they 
Were mere ants and to maintain themselves at their expense! They consider 
it their duty to produce discontent among the people, to harass them at their 
sweet will and to revenge themselves upon them to their heart’s content. 
God, who sends us into the world, expects nothing from us in return and never 
duns us for the payment of any debts. He is quite content with what little we 
voluntarily offer Him. But rulers, being greater than He, are never content with 
the voluntary offerings of their people and demand many things by right. If 
the demand is not complied with, the person refusing compliance is arrested by 
warrant, kept in chains, and is made to pay double or quadruple or even eight 
times the amount first demanded! The original demand is so exorbitant that he 
who has to comply with it has to pass his days in semi-starvation or even worse ! 
The rulers are very miserable when we are happy and are extremely delighted 
when we are plunged in misery! The case is quite different with God. The 
desires of rulers are not gratified by making men suffer. Their thirst is not 
quenched by sucking the blood of one man, but lakhs of men must be victimised 
before it is satisfied. Innumerable persons have to bid final good-bye to their 
wives and children and to suffer death. To satisfy the hunger of rulers all the 
people have to starve themselves! It is meet that all men should behave 
righteously. : 


oe 7. “The Government of this vast continent is supposed to be carried on 
he by the Secretary of State in Council withthe Viceroy 
ibe ae are the real rulers of 45 his direct agent on the spot, and under the supreme 
j Patriot (18a), 10th Feb, Control of the British Parliament. This, at any rate, 

is the constitution of the Government of this “ bright- 

est jewel in Britain’s casket ” (as far as it may be said to have any constitution 
at all). But the Note by Lord Curzon which the Statesman recently unearthed 
from the Secretariat reveals quite different a tale. Verily, there are more 
things in the Secretariat than the public or even Viceroys ever dream 
of! Who rules over the three hundred millions of India? Of course, 
comes the reply, the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and Parliament. 
But there seems to be more in it than meets the eye. Everybody knew 
that the greybeards of the ‘heaven-born’ service played an important 
réle in wielding the destinies of India.........._ It was also equally patent to the 

whole world that all Viceroys are mere ignoramuses, when they first come out 
to assume charge of their high office, and that even exceptionally clever men 
like Lord Curzon have, more or less, to depend for the most part upon the senior 

members of the Indian Civil Service. But nobody everimagined that these much 

belauded and overpatted men were often the masters of the situation, and that 

the Secretary of State and the Viceroy and Governor-General were mere figure- 

heads. It would be impossible even to conceive for a moment that it is 

these members of the Civil Service, these paid servants of the Sovereign that 

are the real rulers (not administrators only) of India. If anybody had even 

faintly suggested that these men could, on their own initiative only, make 

and unmake provinces and governments, defy, insult and terrorise whole 

“populations, the speaker or writer would have been recommended for admission 
ft | Bedlam. And the public would not have been far wrong ‘in their 

verdict about such a man. But, as we have already hinted, there is some- — 

thing ‘very sinister and repulsive in the state of things revealed ‘by the — 
ocument published by our contemporary, ‘the Statesman. It appears. that — 
the partition of Bengal and Behar, and-‘in fact in the words of Lord Curzon 
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himself, ‘the parcelling out ‘of India,’ had been on the Sectetariat anvil 
for more thana year before His Lordship got any scent of it and was 
being tinkered and perfected by the Civilian bigwigs without their even 
dreaming of consulting the Viceroy or the Secretary of State—the people 
of India, of course, were so many dummies and could possibly have no interest 
in the hacking, hewing and mutilation of their own land! Truly, this is 
‘ paternal’ government with a vengeance. It is the most disgraceful revelation 
that has so far been made of the énuer history of British rule in India. It is 
an insult to the children of the soil, an insult to those high noblemen who are 
selected by the Sovereign to be his Vice-gerents in this country, an insult alike 
to the British Parliament and the whole British race.......... The theory of the 
* paternal British Government,’ the theory of the supremacy of Parliament—all 
‘these theories have been exploded by the enterprise of our Calcutta contem- 
porary.....++. . We hope Lord Curzon’s Note will attract wide attention of all 
England, and that our contemporaries, Indian as well as Anglo-Indian, will not 
rest until the mischievous spirit that seems to rule supreme behind the stage 
of the Government of India is annihilated,”’ 


8. A perusal of history shows that life is ever a struggle between the 
strong and the weak, the educated and the ignorant, 
Futility of a policy of the crafty and the guileless, wherein the former always 
begging in bringing about set the better of the latter. This idea has so much 
the political salvation of 4 | | : 
Indians. ecome a part of human nature that not only has it 
Bakul (110), 4th Feb, | ceased to be looked upon as unrighteous, but is even 
considered quite proper and lawful. Rulers have larger 
means at their disposal for adopting this course of conduct than ordinary people. 
No sensible man can believe that rulers would pursue such a course of conduct 
towards their subjects, since it is detrimental to their own interests and is even 
calculated to lead to the overthrow of their power, As a matter of fact, rulers 
do disregard the interests of their subjects to such an extent that the latter 
cease to entertain any respect for the former. The subjects become discon- 
tented, disaffected and prove a source of danger to their rulers. The latter then 
try to create a split among the people by setting up one class against another. 
But the sway of such rulers is short-lived. Educated people know what relations 
ought to subsist between a ruler and his subjects. They do not like the despotic 
sway of their ruler and try to impose a restraint upon his arbitrary power. 
They seize the first opportunity of bringing about their political salvation. 
Those, however, who let slip such an opportunity ean never emerge from their 
dependent and degenerate eondition. It is a misfortune that India is ever sloth 
to avail herself of such an opportunity. Her leaders stili adhere to the policy 
of begging and have not benefited by recent incidents in connection with the 
Bengal partition. It is, therefore, the duty of the educated to teach their 
fellow-countrymen the lesson of self-reliance, 


9, One Bhagvanlal Dungersey contributes to the Gujardté the following 
verses purporting to be an invitation issued to 

Invitation to flatterersand sycophants and blind supporters of Government 
sycophants to a Dievine the measures for attending a meeting convened for the 
rangiry Fe Pe purpose of bringing about the regeneration of India :— 
Gujardtt (28), 4th Feb. All enemies of the Congress, supporters of the whims 
and freaks of officials, persons who say jo-hookum to 

official mandates, toadies of Government in the Legislative Council and ardent 
lovers of dependence are cordially invited to attend this meeting. Advocates of 
Home Rule for India, supporters of the swadesh¢ movement, those who bewail the 
poverty of India and repeat parrot-like the cry of “My country, my country” - 
are rigorously tabooed from this assembly. Those who affect European 
habits and customs and who hate their national religion will be assigned an 
honoured place at the meeting, whereas those who believe in the Vedas and 
Puranas, who are still old-fashioned enough to wear a dhoti or who believe 
in the rise of the sun of the country’s prosperity will be boycotted. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Messrs. Wacha, Lajpatrai, 
Tilak and Bannerjee have no business at this meeting and should be kept at 
arm’s length. Sir Mancherjee Bhavnagri is welcome to grace the assembly 
his presence. Our rise signifies the rise of our country. Ponder over the 
exploits of Japan. When it put aside patriotism and began to love foreign 
rule, then and then only could she rise. In view of this liviag example of 
national rise, we should forthwith cast off swadeshism which is at present on 
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he sye6phants and toadies wliom we have invited should meet 
pud a NGise as they can, Titles and distinctiors will be conferred 
attend the meeting. This. will ensure the rise of our country. 
- Commenting on the reasons which are said to have led to Mr. Dadabhai' 
«+. - Naoroji’s. defeat at tle polls, the Kdl writes :— 
Naoroji’s Rastiohanih do not mind if (India’s wealth is carried: 
: polls and the away to land, nor if India’s trade becomes extinct 
attitude of Englishmen to- ‘. 14 British goods find a larger sale in India, They 
_ » Bal (129), 9th Feb, do not also care if Indians are deprived of all their 
ate. | wealth and obliged to starve. Buf they cannot 
tolerate that an Indian should.rise in Parliament and humbly plead for India’s. 
rights. This is quite right from the point of view of British justice and British 
sense of equality. British voters seem to think thal Englishmen must govern 
India, but that their own time should not be taken up with Indian matters. Our 
people should duly take note of this tendency and regulatethe line of their own 
eonduct towards Englishmen accordingly. One gratifying feature of Mr,. 
-Dadabhai’s contest was that the Irish heartily helped him. This help may not 
be of practical use now, but mutual sympathy between India-and Ireland, both. 
ef which are alike under the paw of the British lion, can never fail to be- 
benefieial to both countries in the long run. [Elsewhere the paper remarks 
that both Liberals and Conservatives alike have disappointed India, and that 
the present attitude of the Liberal party is such that they praise the autocracy. 
of the Tsar’s government and defend the harsh and high-handed doings of his. 
officials, and that they are further likely to approve of the Russianised methods: 
of administration now being pursued into. Bengal.]. 


1].. “The Despatch of the Secretary. of State for India in reply to that of the 
e iii ni aaa Government of India on the recommendations of the 
- ike Secretar? af Stare for rtigation Commission of 1902 has now been officially 
Inéia on the recommenda- Published.......... The subject of Irrigation in its: 
tions of the Irrigation Com- relation to the ge ag condition of the Indian. 
mission. people, especially in tlie famine-stricken areas, may: 
Mahratta (10), 4th Feb. be Ganehid as salen come up fer serious re art 
first in 1879, when the Famine Commission made its report, In this report the- 
Commissioners remarked that ‘among the means thaf may be adopted for 
giving India direct protection from famine arising from drought, the first place 
must unquestionably be assigned to works of irrigation.’ They were the first 
to enunciate the principles of protective as distinguished from productive works. 
of Irrigation and to urge that the value of the former could not be measured by- 
their financial success. They claimed that in estimating that success account 
has also to be taken of direct protection afforded by such works in years of drought. 
by the saving of human life and by tbe avoidance of the loss of revenue. 
remitted and of the outlay incurred on costly measures of relief—even apart 
from the service they render in seasons of average rainfall by giving certainty 
to agricultural operations, increasing the outturn of crops per acre and enabling 
more valuable crops to be grown and thereby adding to agricultural wealth. It 
does not appear, however, that Government took the advice very seriously........ 
In the year of the first Famine Commission’s report while the acreage under 
productive works of irrigation was 6,471,498, not a single acre was under what 
may be called protective works. Things, of course, improved during the next: 
17 years, but only to this extent that in the year 1896 while the productive: 
works had under them 23,324,580 aeres, the protective works had only 663,091,. 
The outlay on productive works which amounted. to a total of 20. crores of 
rupees up to the year 1878 rose to 31 crores, representing an increase of about 
11 crores........... On the other hand, the amount spent on protective works 
during the 17. years amounted to 2 crores of rupees only, out of which 1°6 were. 
eharged against the Famine Insurance Fund.......... One of the specific recom- 
/ mendations of the Famine Commission of 1898 was that a much larger share of 
the Famine grant-should be devoted to famine protective irrigation works as. 
long as suitable works could be proposed. We, therefore, welcome the admission. 
ef the Government of India.in their present Despatch to the Seeretary of State. 
‘that ‘up to the present time the amount of expenditure upon such protective. 
‘works has been comparatively small,’ and that ‘there are large areas in India, 
including some of the portions which are most liable to be attacked by famine, 
‘where no works of the productive classare possible and which must be protected,, 
* dfatall,at.a.certain cost. to-the general revenue;’ and further that. ‘ the 
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eonviction has for some years past been growing in the minds both of Govern- 
ment and the public, impressed by the experience of two recent famines, that 
we are not only justified in adopting, but are morally bound to adopt, a more 
liberal policy in future than has been pursued in the past in the construction of 
protective works,’ With special reference to the Deccan, the Government of 
India are entirely in accord with the views of the Famine Commission of 1898 
and say that ‘ Bombay Deecan is perhaps the most expensive part of India to 
protect, perhaps the part where the least return for the expenditure incurred 
on irrigation works can be hoped for im ordinary years’ and yet that ‘it is 
so exposed to the ravages of famine and the distress when it comes is so general 
and so acute that the Government is uader'a moral obligation to do something 
to protect its inhabitants if it is in any way pessible.’ We, however, regret to 
observe that even now the Government have fallen short of the expectations 
raised by their vigorous defence of protective works. ‘The Irrigation Commis- 
sion proposed that at the rate of 220 lakhs per year a total of about 44 crores 
should be provided for during the next 20 years for irrigation works of all 
kinds. Of these 15 crores were to be for productive, 20 for protective and 9. 
for intermediate works. The Government of India accept the totals, but 
propose that while on productive works they would spend 150 lakhs a year on | 
an average they would apparently spend on protective works only a ‘ moiety of 
the Famine Insurance Grant which is available for expenditure after deducting 
the charges on account of protective railways which are debitable to this head.’ 
When the importance of protective irrigation works is admitted to be so great,. 
considerations of economy have to be suspended, and such works have to be 
undertaken unless their cost becomes absolutely prohibitive.......... Turning to 
the decision of Government upon the proposals of the Irrigation Commission 
in the matter of the programme of new irrigation works to be carried out during 
the next 20 years, we find that the provision for outlay on protective works is 
inconsistent. with the importance which Government themselves have admitted as 
attaching to these works. The charge of the so-called protective railways upon 
the Famine Insurance Fund is also nota very legitimate or propercharge. And 
the tax-payer in India has a right todemand that the fund will be put to 
a better use,’” . 


12. “The Secretary of State for India notifies that he will, in the summer 

, of 1906, make not less than ten appointments of 

lay er tee Py yy a Hc Assistant Engineers to the Public Works Department 
Engineers in England for Of the Government of India in addition to those to 
service in India. be made from the Coopers Hill College. Every 
Indian Spectator (6), candidate must be a British subject of European 
— oo descent, and his father must have been a British: 
subject, either natural-born or naturalised in the United Kingdom. Whata 


descent from the Queen’s Proclamation |” 


18, ‘The Government of India is not always a circumlocution office: 

as the Honourable Mr. Baker has. proved by getting 

Enhancement of duty his law for the enhancement of duty on foreigu spirits. 

Hh ee Feb passed into almost immediate effect. For some 
OH aShe OP ER. time past complaints have gathered weight that country 
liquor is so heavily taxed that the poorer natives were 

taking to the atrocious poisons imported from the Continent of Europe which 
were not liable to so high a duty. There are plenty of free traders in India, 
but they will not imitate the anti-tea duty league and sing of the hardship 
of paying an anna’s tax on an anna’s Cognac! Yet, unless we premise 
that liquor is a poison (pure and simple, or the opposite) the new duty 


* ef Rs. 8 per gallon on imported spirits instead of Ks. 7 as hitherto can 


only be taken as an indisputable object-lesson in the value of protection 
as a means of helping home trade. It is a deliberate attempt,. the successful 
issue of which nobody doubts, to improve: the position of home manu- 
factures at the expense of foreign imports, and if it can be done so easily in the 
ease of spirits, why should not the experiment be extended to other products.? 
The consumer may pay more, but in this case at least nobody seems to regret 
it, and so far as the action of Government is-swadesht in excelsis, our patriots 
eught to rejoice over it. Since Government wish to preserve the local manu- 
facture they would do well if they also set about improving it. The country 
liquor, if less noxious than cheap Cognac, is not, at its best, a very elegant drink ;: 
Indian beer, too, has up to now met with little approval from the British Army,, 
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rally prefer to pay more for the imported article. The manufacture | 
_ 6f both country liquor and beer could surely be improved with due care. Many 
‘ would rather have no to do with them, but since. there is a demand which 
We are powerless to prevent, it would be both politic and humane to make the 
eeded liquor and beer in India, and to make it well.” _ 3 
14, “Khan Bahadur Muncherji Mursban, the Sheriff of Bombay, has 
vette oe - ¥ery appropriately expressed the sympathy felt by 
tooktien of Bombay with the citizens of Bombay towards their Excellencies 
Pa geal rum Lord and Lady Lamington in the bereavement they 
 Jém-e-Jamshed (27) 7th Have just suffered, In her very delicate state of 
Feb., Eng. cols. health the news of the death of her father could not but 
ie ety have come as a severe shock to Lady Lamington, and 
it would be no exaggeration to say that‘all Bombay shares in the feelings of 
regret and sympathy with Her Excellency and Lord Lamington so promptly 
expressed by the Sheriff....... Lord and Lady Lamington, as we have often said 
before, have felt keenly for the people in their sufferings, and the grateful 
Indian people can, in return, never fail to sympathise equally keenly with their 
Excellencies in such sorrows and afflictions as they have been visited with lately.’’ 


15. Some of our ignorant people have curious notions about the swadeshi 
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Swadesh¢ movement and 
the alleged necessity of 
bringing the British rulers of 
India to a sense of their 
daty. 

Aryd@varta (109), 3rd Feb, 


movement. They think it seditious to boycott 
English goods and use those manufactured in our own 
country. They argue that so.long as foreign machinery 
is utilised in the production of any article, such article 
can never be called indigenous, They further hold 
that a resort to boycott instead of doing us any good 


will only serve todraw down upon us the wrath of our rulers. We really fail to 

; see what regard we should have for our rulers who are indifferent to our interests 
te and who are beni upon compassing our materialruin. How can we look on with 
1 : utter unconcern when our house is being destroyed by fire in its vital parts? 
Although the English are our rulers, they have no right to reduce us to a state of 
destitution. It is the duty of a ruler to promote the welfare of his subjects, and 

if he fails in discharging this duty or is blinded with the intoxication of wealth 

or authority, it is the duty of his loyal and dutiful subjects to bring him to his 

‘ senses by resorting to vigorous constitutional measures. 


16, The zeal displayed by the leading citizens of Ahmedabad in further- 
Sauce ae aed Galan ing the cause of the seadesht movement is beyond 
on gee cel a sae we all praise. The current of patriotic feeling in favour 
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importance in respect of the 
regeneration of India. 

Gujardtt (23), 4th Feb.; 
Praja Landhu (32), 4th 
Feb. 


of the use of swadeshi articles is at present flowing 
high and strong, and it beboves the leaders of the 
people to divert this current into a permanently 
useful channel instead of letting it run to waste. 


~ 
- Ap ager ore 


We are gratified to note that something of the kind 
Fe has’ been done in Ahmedabad owing to the exertions of Diwan Bahadur 
Ihe | Ambalal Sakerlal. We refer to the Industrial Association which was brought 
itt into being in the city on last Sunday and which promises to usher in a 
new era Of industrial development in Gujarat. The preference shown by 
Hy the people for European goods can be attributed mainly to the glamour of 
He | 2 Western education, which has instilled into young minds an unreasoning love 
ai | of English things. Yet it is consoling to know that the same education has 
now enabled us.to realise the necessity of encouraging swadeshi articles. A 
vigorous and extensive spread of the swadeshi movement is essential for the 
regeneration of India, From swadeshé articles to swadeshi religion, swadeshi rdj, 
swadeshi habits and customs and swadeshi virtues, like simplicity and humility, 
| ae is an easy transition. If Indians are attracted to these swadesht manifestations, 
| a spirit of noble patriotism will be infused into their blood and will enable them 
ean at one sweep to bring about the rise of their country. We hope that the 

swadesht movement will be pushed forward in other parts of Gujarat as vigorously 

as it has been in Ahmedabad, [The Praja Bandhu writing on the same subject 

remarks :—Some unfriendly critics are in the habit of running down swadeshi 

meetings on the ground that the promoters thereof indulge in tall talk but take 

no practical action. The indictment is only partially true. For the fast one 

thousand years we have lost our independence and with it our power of taking 
s ‘Independent action. Hence it is no wonder that our enthusiasm should be 
- more in evidence at. meetings than in our actions. Still, as Rome was not built 
in aday, we should be content with what small progress we are able to make 
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from time to time, and there is no doubt that swadesht meetings, give some 
stimulus to popular enthusiasm which is being slowly translated into action. 
In view of our backwardness in supporting patriotic movements the efforts of 
the promoters of the Gujarat Industrial Association are deserving of no small 
praise. The Association has already done practical work by opening a depét in 
Ahmedabad for the sale of swadeshi articles, | 


17. The institution of caste-associations is viewed with disfavour by some 
local leaders as they apprehend that these associations 
Efforts to establish caste will tend to widen the gulf of jealousy between mem- 
associations at Belgaum and erg of the different castes. But we beg to assure 
the good work that is expect- th . pre . 
a trots cach aeineladions. em that these associations are likely to prove 
Parikshak (150), 8th Feb, materially helpful in pressing forward many of our 
movements. It isthe duty of educated people to rouse 
the interests of the members of different castes in matters likely to benefit their 
castes and the country as a whole. Caste associations are bound to come in 
popular favour in the wake of the swadesht movement. We have with the 
help of some friends taken up the cause of temperance and have endeavoured 
to promote it with the help of caste asscciations. We need not say how far 
our efforts in this direction have already been crowned with success and what 
promise there is of success in future, It is gratifying to learn that our plan 
of promoting temperance through the agency of caste associations is being 
imitated in other parts of the Presidency. There may be difficulties in the way of 
establishing caste associations and bringing the different castes into harmony, but 
there is no help for this. Werecently tried toinduce the Mahars of our town to 
appoint a body of Panch for their caste and to take a pledge for using swadeshi 
goods and abstaining from liquor. All the Mahars gladly agreed to the proposal. 
Similar efforts were made in connection with the Marathas, Dhangars and 
Dhors. We invite co-operation from educated persons and have no doubt that 
if the movement is systematically carried on, it will do much good. 


18. A disturbance is reported to have taken place between Hindus and 
0 FR seer ae Musalmans on the last Bakri-Id day. Some Musal- 
Mucalman riot at Caleutta ans were taking a cow along a Hindu temple for 
on the last Bakri-Id day and being wasked prior to its being slaughtered. The 
the alleged secret desire of Hindus objected, and a. scuffle ensued. Holidays 
British officials to foster such gyre really days of merriment, but our Muham- 
sey er madan brethren, who have queer ways of their 
él (129), 9th Feb, 
own, are often ready to break other people’s heads 
on such days. It is desirable to check this tendency among them, but 
it is to be deplored that under the rule of the British, who govern India 
by creating differences among the people, this tendency, instead of being 
checked, is occasionally encouraged. It may be to the interest of the 
British to set the two communities by the ears, but the members thereof 
should realise that quarrelling with one another is suicidal to their own well-being. 
The Bengalee had published an article on the day preceding the Bakri-Id, 
exhorting both Hindus and Musalmans to behave in a friendly manner 
on the Id day, and it is certainly the misfortune of all, except Gov- 
ernment, that there should have been a disturbance in spite of such exhortation. 
It can never be said that Government fosters such disturbances, nor can the 
statement be supported by any evidence. But the primary cause which is said 
to have caused the present disturbance is naturally bound to give rise to some 
doubts, If a cow is to be taken merely for being washed, Hindus know well 
how many Musalmans should accompany the cow, if Englishmen who have 
come here from a foreign country do not. Are Hindus so fanatic 
as to take offence if some Muhammadans take a cow along their temple for 
being washed? What can the disturbance then have been due toP Heads 
are broken without any cause being discernible on the surface for the occur- 
rence. The blood of foolish persons is shed in the streets. What may be the 
source of this river of blood ? ‘Those who are not at liberty to speak out their 
minds plainly on the subject must find it a great puzzle to account for the inci- 
dent. But we need not be afraid in the least about the feuds of Hindus and 
Musalmans so long as the English are ready to protect both. After the dis- 
turbance was in full swing, a party of 60 European Constables and a few native 
sepoys appeared on the scene and at once put a stop to it. 
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and Government resolutions received a special impetus 
-in the time of Lord Ourzon, that ‘ marvellous 
administrator,’ as the Honourable Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie described him in his speech at the 
Agricultural Conference on Monday last. It is 
conducive not only to a quick and economical 
(64), 7th Feb, . despatch of business, but also to a removal of avoid- 
—..,..... ble misconceptions on the part of the people, and 
activity on the part of officials to bring officials and non-officials 
r and promote a al exchange of ideas on matters affecting the 
€ Ps and welfare of the country. Very often, when we read of the 

rious things done in America or Java, in Egypt or Japan, we are apt to 
magine that it is our peculiar misfortune to have a lot of indolent and 
unsympathetic officials, who dgaw huge salaries for drawing up bulky reports 
onthingsthat donot concern the people at large. The Government has always 
P Wied the lack of money and men, The currency reforms gave Lord Curzon 
ie money, and his own ‘courage and penetration’ resolved upon having the 
men at the risk of incurring the odium of providing for his own countrymen. 
Pree pa: moe staff’ is the cry of irrigation officers, and it is the cry of the 
Agricultural Department, It is interesting to notice how often Mr. H.S. 
Lawrence punctuated his statement of the progress of agricultural improvement 
at the last Conference with the complaint that the staff was inadequate. Is it 
not desirable to establish a superior school of agriculture in each of the 
five Divisions of the Presidency? One difficulty is ‘no staff.’ Is it not 
possible to cover the country witha large number of demonstration plots ? 
Answer: As many demonstration plots as could be established have been 
established ; no trained staff for a large number. Is it not possible to establish 
an experimental farm in each of the Konkan districts? No trained staff. 
Cannot the produce of Government farms be sent to fairs and shows for 
exhibition? No staff to explain the exhibits....... It is good to have as many 
agricultural associations as possible, but these require constant guidance and. 
inspection by experts, Once more: no staff. Mr. Lawrence must have 
impressed this lesson on his hearers as deeply as the multiplication table was 
impressed on their memory by repetition in their school-days. He will not have 
to repeat it at the next Conference. The net result of the Agricultural 
Conference of Monday and Tuesday last, apart from exchange of views on 
various subjects, was summed up in three resolutions. One of these was 
adopted at the instance of the Honourable Mr. Thackersey, to the effect that 
Government should take such steps as might be considered necessary to 
minimise the danger of the introduction of the American cotton boll weevil and 
other diseases of cotton. At the instance of Mr, Marshall Reid it was resolved 
that the Government be requested to establish one or more plantations in the 
K4nara District under the control of the Forest Department for experimentation 
with products especially suited to forest areas; also that in the view of the 
Conference the expenditure now being incurred on agricultural development is 
of a most useful character and should not be curtailed except under stress of the 
most urgent financial necessity. There was a difference of opinion between the 
Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie on the one hand, and some of the members 
of the Conference on the other, as to the exact scope of the duty of the Govern- 
ment in regard to experimental cultivation. The Chairman’s hesitation to 
commit himself to any promise regarding the,cultivation of forest products 
seems to have arisen not only from sympathy with the undermanned Forest 
Department, but from a doubt as to whether experiments of that kind, which 
are important more from a commercial than from an agricultural point of view, 
should not be undertaken by influential commercial bodies who do not require 
the help which the ordinary cultivator requires. As regards experimental 
cultivation by farmers, the question was raised whether Government should not 
protect. farmers from loss until the sale of the crop under experiment becomes 
established in the market. The question is, no doubt, complicated, for if the 
Government should insure the farmer against loss, if must have an agency to 
supervise the experiments, But in the vicinity of Government farms, where 
supervision cannot be very difficult, why should not farmers be encouraged to try 


28 


experiments with the approval and under the guidance of the experts of the 
department?” [The Patriot writes :—‘ It was a splendid idéa on'the part of 
the Bombay Government to hold, on behalf of ‘the Department of Agriculture, 
a general conference attended by a number Of official and non-official gentlemen 
interested in the great industry of agriculture,......... Many of the gentlemen 
present were Government officials, and a large number represented Bombay. 
There was merely a sprinkling of representatives from the mofussil. From 
the list published .only two districts seem to have taken the Conference 
seriously enough to send their representatives to it, The district of Dharwdr 
took the lead and sent a quartette. From the whole of Gujarat Nadiad only 
had its eyes wide open and sent Rao Bahadur Purshotiamdas Viharidas to 
represent the local Agricultural Association. There was one gentleman from 
Satara, Mr. Dadasaheb Karandikar, but he seems to have attended on his own 
account. Where were the other districts? Echo answers ‘ Where’ ?......... 
The Conference Was, indeed, an unqualified success, and we heartily congratulate 
Goverament on thesame.” The Bombay Samdchdr, the Sdnj Vartamdn and the 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar also make appreciative remarks regarding the Agricultural 
Conference and join in taking a hopeful view of the results of its deliberations. } 


*20. “Conferences are the ordinary institutions of the country in these 
days of the growth of new ideas and the march of 

Katser-t-Hind (28), 11th popular progress in divers directions. Conferences 
ree oe oa”  eagag 1 were almost unknown a quarter of a century ago. 
aie,’ (ee), vows But the birth of the Congress led first to Provincial 
Conferences and later on to social, religious, industrial 

and educational ones till at last the other day Conferences of all sorts 
and degrees were held at Benares one after the other in quick succession. 
nae ves Popular Conferences of the character we have just referred 
to are, however, one thing and official Conferences are another. In their 
character they are as wide asunder as the poles. The Conferences of the 
people have for their sole object complete national welfare. Not so the 
Conferences initiated for some years past by the State to discuss questions 
of railways, agriculture, education, and so forth,......... There are two 
important differences between popular Conferences and official COon- 
ferences. Every popular Conference, be it political, social, educational, 
industrial, temperance, or any other, is held in the full light of day. Delegates 
are invited from all quarters, There isample publicity. Aye, the detectives of 
Government may be invariably noticed in the midst of the audience to watch 
and report ‘confidentially ’ on the proceedings, but it has mattered little. The 
discussion is publicly carried on in a fearless spirit and the resolutions published 
far and wide. Not so with official Conferences. They meet in secret, transact 
their business in secret, pass resolutions in secret, and take practical action in 
secret ; and oftener than not the action taken is, when duly made known, oppos- 
ed to the true interests of the people. Such being the case, we are pleased to 


- see that at least the Government of Bombay has been an exception so far as its 


Agricultural Conference is concerned. The one held last Monday and Tuesday 
at the Secretariat was the second of its kind, and it delighted us to notice : that 
under the sympathetic inspiration and initiation of Mr, Lawrence, the Director of 
Land Records and Agricultare, the method and manner of convening it, as well as 
the procedure adopted to transact business thereat, was all that could be desired. 
It was conceived in the true popular spirit, and the representatives of the people 
were cordially invited to attend and fully and freely exchange their views. 
The Press was also admitted. The Conference sat with open doors and in the 
light of day. So far it has delighted us, and we offer our due meed of praise 
not only to Mr, Lawrence, but also to the Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, 
the President, whose sympathetic attitude was such an agreeable surprise 
after what has been known of him by the people of this Presidency all 
throughout his career before his elevation to the Revenue Membership of the 
Bombay Government. As to the proceedings themselves we find we must revert 
to them next week, with some practical suggestionsofourown. So far as they 
are reported in the daily Press, they are extremely meagre and unsatisfactory. 
The public has hardly been made acquainted with what was urged by non-official 
members like the x Mere of the Chamber of Commerce and the Mill Owners’ 
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form, in harmony with the popular wishes and the requirements of 
this great Presidency which is dese y considered by the Imperial Government 
ie the foremost in matters pertaining to the improvement of agriculture.” 
jen Jdme writes :—** One of the most notable events of the week has 
een the ing of the Agricultural Conference in our midst. From a 
deliberative assembly of this nature, where officials and non-officials, of all 
shades of views and political bias, meet together with the common aim of 
furthering the interests of a great industry, surely the highest and best results 
‘are to be anticipated.......... We anticipate great things from the exchange of 
e views that took place on Monday and Tuesday last between so many wise 
: heads”) 
F 91. We have received the first number of the Agricultural Magazine 
Complaint about want of recently started under the auspices of the Pusa 
facilities for conveying Institute. All the articles in the number are written 
important agricultural. in- jn English, and the rayats cannot derive any benefit 
Porgy hart Soe from the information contained therein unless it is 
rth the Daven in the own placed before them in their respective vernaculars. 
vernaculars. It is a matter of surprise and regret to us that 
Shet, Shetki and Shetkari Government should have undertaken the publication 
(159), 1st Feb. of the Magazine at a great cost without doing any- 
thing to bring the contents thereof within the reach of the agriculturists 
for whose benefit the Magazine is primarily intended. It is to be hoped that 
they will do the needful in the matter. 


92. “The Press Note issued by the Government of Bombay in the latter 
be part of last week deserves to be noted, inasmuch as it 
Peg sco cca ' an indicates the measures that have already been adopted, 
the soneuiien and relicf of 2nd others which are in contemplation, to relieve the 
distress in famine-stricken distress noticeable in several districts of the Bombay 
districts. Presidency consequent upon a scanty rainfall. A 
r = es — (52), 4th careful perusal of the note cannot but leave an im- 
eee pression upon the reader’s mind that the Bombay 
) Government are keenly alive to the situation............. The measures already 
sanctioned by Government to remedy the prevailing distress as detailed in the 
note undoubtedly justify the remark that the need for prompt and adequate 
efforts to afford relief to the famine-stricken is fully realized by the authorities 
The carrying out of these measures, however, rests with the subordinates of the 
Revenue Department, and in order that the beneficent intentions of Government 
may not be frustrated, it is absolutely essential that the spirit that has actuated 
the latter in ordering the measures of relief should permeate the former.’’ 


23. The Broach correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Certain 
ie ; residents of Jambusar Taluka (Broach District) repre- 
- Agricultural grievances in sented to the Broach District Association the incon- 


Broach District. , venience caused to them in their ordinary business 
Or catad amshed (27), 5th dealin by the notification published by the local 


pel, authorities by beat of drum prohibiting any person 
from buying any kind of field produce without previously intimating his 
intention to do so to the authorities. The petitioners urged the Association to 
draw the attention of Government to the said notification with a view to get it 
¥ cancelled. A soesting of the Association was lately held under the presidency 

of Mr. Ambashankar Uttamram Malji to consider the matter. It was resolved 
to submit a representation to Government on the following lines :—Under the 
existing Government orders the authorities should have ere this issued notices 
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for the suspension and remission of revenue, but nothing of the. kind has yet 
been done. This vear the average outturn of crops is not likely to exceed 
6 to 8 annas in the rupee. In Jambusar Taluka it has been ordered that no one 
snould purchase field produce without the permission of Government. This 
restriction, besides being illegal, is likely to injuriously affect the local market 
and should, therefore, be done away with. In some cases the lands of occupants 
who had been granted suspension and remission of revenue last year are being 
attached for the recovery of the current year’s demand. Such a procedure 
tends to frustrate the benevolent intention of Government in granting remissions 
and suspensions. The correspondent adds that from later information it appears 
that orders have been issued for the preparation of crop estimates in the different 
talukas of Broach District with a view to granting remissions and suspensions. 


24, One Vali Musa Patel of Parkhet (Broach) writes to the Gujardti :— 
aoe This year the agricultural situation in Parkhet and 

Gujarat (28), 4th Feb, = the neighbouring villages is very gloomy. The agri- 
culturists will in all likelihood be put to sore straits in getting sufficient 
produce for their subsistence until the next monsoon. Their misery is aggra- 
vated by the stringent measures adopted by Government to recover takavé and 
land assessement. Last year the season was far from a prosperous one, and 
Government had suspended half the land revenue. The outlook is no better this 
year, yet the authorities are bent upon recovering not only the current year’s 
demand but the suspended revenue of last year and th> ¢akavi advances made 
during the famine of 1899-1900. The patels and talatis have been ordered by 
Government to recover fakavi in the first instance and then the suspended and 
current year’s revenue from the proceeds of the sale of crops by the agricul- 
turists. These orders are strictly carried out by the village authorities to the 
great annoyance and hardship of the agriculturists. We pray that the autho- 
rities will show some mercy to the hard-hit rayats. 


25, The failure of rains throughout the district led to a total destruction 
oe | of crops, and the scarcity of fodder and water has com- 
_ Miseries of agricultarists pelled even well-to-do agriculturists to send their 
in Sholapur District, 5 , 
Kalpataru (130), 4th Feb. cattle to places better situated in these respects. 
The rayats, too, are migrating elsewhere in quest of 
food and employment. Government do not, however, seem to think the situa- 
tion to be yet sufficiently grave to cause anxiety and have delayed the opening 
of relief works on the ground that those that have already been opened have 
not attracted a sufficient number of workers. They at the same time admit 
that nearly two lakhs of people have migrated to Berar in search of work. In 
our opinion, Government would do well to inquire what has led such a large 
number of persons to go so far afield when relief was within reach nearer 
home. We hope Government will this time make more liberal concessions 
in regard to forests. In the Press Note recently issued by them we find a remark 
that it would not be necessary this year to make any special provision for 
weavers. During the last famine, too, no such relief was provided, anda class 
whom the East India Company tried to exterminate in the interest of Lanca- 
shire was denied the means of plying their ancestral calling. Thanks, 
however, to the szadesht movement, the weavers have luckily been spared the 
horrors of famine this year. [Klsewhere the paper complains that the standing 
crops of rayats are carried off by robbers at night, and that their miseries 
consequent upon a general failure of harvests are aggravated by the difficulties 
experienced by them in obtaining arms licenses for the protection of their crops 
against the depradations of dacoits. | 


26. Last week we dilated upon the condition of the agriculturists of 

_ this district and requested the authorities to show 

Agricultural outlook in mercy tothem. Since then we have personally visited 
rik et ar Mea a some of the affected parts and find that the stories 
prompt measures of ‘reliof that have reached us about the hardships of the 


and a liberal distribution of Cultivators are perfectly true and deserve special con- 


takavt advances. sideration at the hands of Government. It is necessary 
Karndtak Vaibhav (61), that such measures of relief as have been taken ia 

3rd Feb.; Karndtak Vritta ; bps sages ee 

(113), 6th Feb other affected tracts should be adopted in this district 


: also. We learn that assessments below Rs. 10 will be 
con 1967—7 
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: Dhérwér District. It is desirable that a similar concession 
“Should be extended toour district. It is further necessary that rules regarding 
“the recovery of revenue and takavi instalments should be relaxed and relief works 
ned without any delay. [The Karndtak Vritta thus describes the agricul- 
situation in Dharwar District :—The present agricultural situation in 
var Disttict seems to be the worst the rayats were ever called upon to face, 
in they used to migrate to adjacent hill tracts when they felt the 
inch of a in their own villages, But now the condition of these 
acts is itself far from satisfactory. It is thus necessary that takavi advances 
should be made to the cultivators on a liberal scale. It is reported that takavi 
tothe extent of one lakh of rupees has been sanctioned for the Bankapur 
Taluka, Similar liberal grants should be sanctioned for other talukas also. ] 
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27. At Dholera a few days ago, a policeman was instrumental in saving 

the life of a woman who was in the act of committing 

Alleged attempt at suicide gnicide. The woman belongs to the class of Girasia 

by ® famine-stricken women ‘Talukdars and has seen better days. After the death 
at Dholera (Ahmedabad), > hee hashend bb ait; b , b 

Deshi Metra (70), Sth Feb. 0 er nuspan er con 16100 ecame so miserable 

that she could, with difficulty, maintain herself and 

her children. For some years her holding did not yield any crops, and she was 

obliged to incur debts until ultimately she had to part with all her property. 

Having nothing to live upon, she took to grinding corn and even begging as 

| & means of Livelihood. For the last few days she could not get anything and had 

2 tostarve. Being unable to endure the pangs of liunger, she attempted to commit 

: suicide, but was prevented from doing so by the said policeman, Here is a 

truly deserving case for Government help in the shape of a grain dole, In 

: view of the prevailing high prices of food-grains such aid would give material 

, relief to the poor woman. 


28. Mr. Krishnaji io abt writes to ~ Kalpataru:—In Khed Taluka 
| Poona) markets are held at Chakan and Manchar for 
. Pe or) ‘ke go a aa the sale of cattle, and about 75,000 of these ‘animals 

i? (eT in Khed Taluka are sent annually to , and Bandra for slaughter. 

(Poona). This terrible drain of live stock has a most depressing 

Kalpataru (130), 4th Feb. airegt on agriculture and the seelendbiniteth ta the 

taluka. Is it not a deadly sin to sell such 2 large number of dumb creatures to 

butchers? In order to prevent this huge mortality among cattle and to avert the 

consequent loss to the agriculturists, some generous-hearted peo; le of Khed have 

combined to carry out the following scheme :—Agriculturists are compelled to 

part with their cattle when they have to pay the land revenue or when fodder is 

scarce and there is a famine of water. It is proposed to lend a helping hand to 

such rayats at both these junctures, The gentlemen referred to above undertake 

to take over the cattle of any poor cultivators, who for lack of means are unable to 

support them in days of scarcity, and also to advance them small sums of money 

a to meet the revenue demand. Messrs. A. V. Dikshit, G. V, Date, K, P. 

y Dikshit and Narayanrao Inamdar have provided a site for housing the cattle 

a taken over from poor cultivators, while Mr. V. V. Redkar has promised to throw 

: open his pasturage ground for the grazing of the cattle. When the period of 

ct scarcity is over, the cattle will be returned to the owners. It is hoped that all 

a well-to-do people of Junnar Taluka will come forward with donations of money 

to help forward the scheme, Gilts of fodder will also be thankfully accepted. 

The present time is one of sore trial to the agriculturists, and it is hoped that 
the appeal for help will meet with a ready response. 


29. Itis only three montks since a cattle asylum has been opened 
here, but the success it has achieved during this 
Pe Establishment of a new short interval is marvellous. ‘This institution owes 
& cattle asylum at W4i (Satéra) it, existence to the efforts of only one man b 
and the attitude of the local J ¢ name 
Police’ towards it. Chamundebua. Everybody knows that the Police 
Modvritta (142), 5th Feb have a habit of meddling with every publie move- 
ment, whether good or bad. It is true that they have 
to make reports to their superiors about everything that happens within their 
jurisdiction. But they should collect whatever information they require without 


making any fuss about it. It is needless to say that the Police Department is 
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organised for the purpose of protecting the people and nof for harassing them. 
Viewed from this standpoint every movement started by the people should receive 
the help of the Police. If they are unable to render any help, they should at 
least refrain from interfering with the good work done by others. We learn 
that the local Police have taken down the names of all the people of the 
neighbouring villages who send gifts of fodder for the newly established pinjra- 
pole. The efforts of the Police todo harm to the movement do not end here. 
They recently prohibited the blowing of trumpets by the cartmen bringing fodder 
for the pinjrapole while entering the town and intimidated the poor men, 
But the villagers who knew fully well the tricks of the Police did not mind 
the threats and frowns of the Police at all. These attempts on the part of 
Hindu policemen to interfere with such a holy movement for the protection of 
kine are calculated to bring a stigma on their religion, The Police have got 
a number of other important matters to look to, and it would be to their own 
best interests if they displayed their zeal in attending to these. 


30. Last year the Bombay High Court made a ruling to the effect 
that those LL.B.’s who are candidates for the posts 
of Subordinate Judges should not disgrace their degrees 
by taking up low-paid appointments of tts. 12 or 15 
per month. It seems that the High Court thereby 
meant to say that they had no objection to the LL.B’s 
accepting posts that carried decent salaries. We 
did not point out the mischief arising from this 
ruling immediately after it was issued because we wanted proofs to 
substantiate our assertion. By the above ruling the LL.B.’s are debarred 
from accepting minor appointments with a view to avoid the bar of the age 
limit, while the tendency of the District Judges is to fill the posts of Nazirs, 
Clerks of the Court, &c., by promoting members of their own establishments, 
however low their educational attainments may be. The LL.B’s cannot thus 
hope to get these posts, Recently the post of Clerk of the Court fell 
vacant in the District Court, Thana. In view of the above ruling it 
should have been conferred upon some LL.B., but instead of that 
Mr. Tipnis filled it by promoting his Head Clerk, Mr. Pradhan. Similar is the 
fate of LL.B.’s also in other districts. We would suggest in this connection 
that all qualifying posts in District and Sub-Judges’ Courts should be exclu- 
sively reserved for LL.B.’s who aspire to be Sub-Judges. We never expected 
that Mr, Tipnis, who is so proud of the LL.B.’s, would treat them in the manner 
he has done in filling up the vacancy under his control. Looking to the 
treatment meted out tothe LL.B.’s in almost all the districts, we would 
urge the imperative necessity of adopting the suggestion made by us above. _ 


31. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses keen disappointment at the unfavour- 


Desirability of reserving 
all “qualifying posts” in 
mofussil judicial Courts for 
LL.b.’s who are candidates 
for Sub-Judgeship. 


Arunodaya (1U8), 4tb Feb. 


Reply of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment to a representation 
praying for the appointment 
of a full-time Coroner for the 
city of Bombay. 

Jamee-Jamshed (27), 6th 
Feb. 


ble reply given by the Bombay Government to a 
representation submitted by Dr. N. H. Sukhia pray- 
ing for the appointment of a full-time Coroner for 
the city of Bombay. It suggests that Government 
should at least have telephonic connection established 


between the Coroner’s office and the local Police 


stations so as to minimize the delay alleged to occur at 
present in holding inquests. The paper adheres to its view that the duties of the 
Coroner are sufficiently onerous to need the services of a full-time officer, but 
as Government are unwilling to undergo the expense of appointing a whole- 
time Coroner, it suggests that Honorary Deputy Coroners should be appointed 
to assist in the work of holding inquests, 1t thinks that there would be no 
dearth of intelligent and public-spirited citizens desirous of offering their 


services in this connection, if Government are willing to try the experiment. 


32, 


Revision of assessment on 
garden landsin the Hyder- 
abad and other talukas in 
Sind. 

Al-Hagq (54), 27th Jan, 
Eng. cols, 


‘Our readers 


are probably aware that Mr. Moysey is at the present 


moment engaged on an important work, viz., that of 
resettling agricultural landsin the Hyderabad and 
other talukas. One important question in connection 
with the revised settlement he will have to consider 
is as to why in the matter of assessment on gardens 


along the Fuleli Canal and in other places no remis- 


ons are. allowed when the crops fail. It is a well-known fact that the 

‘ajority of these gardens are not productive because the maintenance 
‘penses and the crops frequently fail almost entirely.......... 
: mnt several owners, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, 
who } | to dispose of their garden lands if they could find pur- 
chasers for even less than the sumsinvested therein. Hyderabad gardens, unlike 
those at Shikdrpur and elsewhere, are almost entirely Charkhi in consequence 
of which a heavy establishment has to be kept up throughout the year, 
and the fodder for animals is another very heavy item of expenditure, We 
believe the gardens are assessed most heavily chiefly because such lands 
draw a constant supply of water all the year round. This is certainly the case 
because no gardens can exist without taking water all the year round, but to 
make the assessment depend solely on the amount of water drawn withcut 
taking into consideration the value of the produce, and in the face of the fact 
that no Government, Municipal or Local Fund gardens are ever paying, is a 
circumstances which we do sincerely hope Mr. Moysey will carefully take 
into account. He will perhaps do well to hold a Conference of some of 
the more enlightened and intelligent proprietors of gardens, some of whom, 
we feel sure, will be able to supply him with a ‘balance sheet of income and 
expenditure for a few years past which will furnish him with all the data 
required for his calculation.” 


33. “In our issue of last week we gave im extenso the circumstances 
__ which Jed to the unprovoked assault on Mr. Shamdas. 
Appeal tothe authorities Phere are, however, some considerations which now 
to punish departmentally a f th ] The fi ar eey 
European Police Constable of 10rce themselves on us. e first is that it was very 
Karéchi recently convicted of rude on the part of Constable Beard to have wit- 
assault upon a native. nessed with his own eyes the brutal treatment meted 
me a Ohrontele (8), 4th out to his teacher, According to oriental notions a 
eb.; Prabhét (45), 2nd heaaks ‘a held ; t od Ww 
Fob., Eng. cols. eacher is held in great reverence. We do not know 
how it is with our rulers, but we fear ideas pertaining 
to essential duties are much the same all the world over, The second cGonsi- 
deration is that Constable Beard having seen.Mr. Shamdas thus bearded in his 
house should have had the audacity to go and tell lies against him. Not a 
single lie, not two, but a host of them or as the learned Magistrate aptly remarks 
‘a lotof lies’, Mr. Cumming’s disgust of his countrymen plainly bespeaks 
what cannot now be disguised from the public. Such men are, however, 
the guardians of the peace. It is, therefore, no wonder that the peace 
should not be properly kept. But: poor Constable Beard has only ineident- 
ally come in as the defender of his friend’s unrighteous ways, What of 
Constable Mercer, the principal actor in this offending scene, who, not 
content with using criminal force, forcibly dragged a gentleman to the Police 
Station for trespasst If any one is expected to know what constitutes a 
trespass, it is the policeman, and the sooner Constable Mercer brushes some 
important sections of the Indian Penal Code, the better for the Police Depart- 
ment to which he belongs. We have drawn the attention of both Mr. Mules 
and Mr, Thatcher to Mr. Mercer’s conduct and wait to see what depart- 
mental action they are going to take. If circumstances had been reversed and 
Shamdas had been the aggressor, where should we have found him? Let the 
public answer.” [A correspondent of the Prabhdét writes in a similar strain. ] 


84, ‘* We notice the appointment of Mr. Aston as Public Prosecutor in 
‘Adverse comments on the Place of Mr. Crouch, who goes on six months’ leave, 
eppointment of Mr. Aston, 18 evoking adverse comment. And well it may. 
: at-Law, - —— Public Government — easily ae found Mr. Crouch’s 
rosecutor, Karachi. successor among the pleaders of Sind. Why then 
a2 “port + (65), 20th Jam, should it have gone the length of importing an es 
a from Bombay, who is unknown to the province as the 
province is unknown to him. Itdoes not speak well for the sense of fairness and 
impartiality of those, who had anything to do with the appointment, to disregard 
the claims of the Sindhis thus. It will be too much to ask them to send back 
Mr. Aston now. But they should certainly see that the wrong is not 
perpetuated, if the place permanently falls vacant.” 


- $5. ‘ We, as well as our local contemporary, the Sind Journal, recom- 
' Vacant-Joint Judgeship of mend Mr, Ali Muhammad Hussenally, B. A,, LL.B., 
Sukkur anda suggestion to First Class Sub-Judge of Hyderabad, for the vacant 
Government to conferitona Joint Judgeship of Sukkur. We recommend him 
duly qualified Muhammaden  heeause he is the most senior of all the Sub-Judges, and 

Al-Haq (54), 27th Jan., about his knowledge of law, experience and despatch 
Eng, cols.; Kara'ché Chronicle there are no two Opinions. He has once acted 
(8), 4th Fekt.; Sind Journal inthe appointment and won golden opinions. He 
(18), 7th Feb. has been in charge of the Civil Court at Hyderabad 
for some years, and we believe there is not one among the local lawyers, who 
would not give him the palm for keen legal acumen, grasp and quick despatch. 
In the past four Hindu gentlemen from Sind were chosen for similar appoint- 
ments in succession, #iz., Messrs. Dayaram, Bilaram, Tilokchand and Motiram, 
and we fully hoped that similar indulgence would be shown to a Muhammadan 
gentleman when one was found entitled to the place. It is rumoured, how- 
ever, that Mr. Dealmal, Registrar of the Sadar Court, is in the running. We 
can place no reliance on the rumour, as Mr. Dealmal has nothing to recommend 
him except that he is a B,A., LL.B. and bas had the good fortune of serving 
immediately under the Judicial Commissioner.......... Should there, however, 
be any truth in the rumour that he has been recommended, we would earnestly 
beg of the Government to consider Mr. Ali Muhammad’s claims,’ [The 
Karachi Chronicle writes:—‘‘ A rumour, which is gaining strength every 
day, has it that Government intend appointing a European gentleman to the 
Joint Judgeship at Sukkur, vacated by the death of Mr. Tilokchand. Already 
the name of a local Magistrate is being mentioned in this connection. Oon- 
sidering that the whole of the press and the public are agreed that the appoint- 
ment should be conferred on a native, we trust the rumour will prove false. ” 
The Sind Journal writes :—‘* The vacancy caused by the death of Lala Tilok- 
chand, Joint Judge, Sukkur, Laérkhana District, has been filled in a peculiar 
way. Mr. Blathwayt, who was Joint Judge here, has been appointed to act in 
the place. It is not known whether Mr. Blathwayt’s post here is to be filled up 
or abolished. In the former case we will once more urge the claims of Mr. Ali 
Muhammad ; in the other case, we would like to know the reasons which have 
actuated the Bombay Government to deprive us of a high post.” | 


Legislation. 


36. ‘* We are glad that the Bill to amend the Sind Courts Act is in the 
hands of the Honourable Mr. Fulton, and it is but 

Comments on the Bill to appropriate that the reform of the Judicial adminis- 
ay rege Porte oo tration in Sind should be entrusted to one whose 
Feb. name is still cherished with gratitude in the remotest 
corners of the province. We should be pardoned for 

saying at the outset that the proposed amendments, beyond giving us three 
Judges for the Sadar Court, will do no permanent good to .the province. This 
half-hearted legislation will perpetuate the belief that Government is unwilling 
to introduce real reforms, and that in the case of Sind Government does not 
trouble itself much. To begin—we do not see why the honoured name of 
Sadar Court should be done away with, and why, if the present name includes a 
swadesht word, the reformed Court should not have the name and status 
of a Chief Court.......... Regarding the reservation of one appointment on its 
bench for a Barrister of not less than five years’ standing, will anybody deny 
that the ablest lawyers in Sind from the very beginning have been men who 
were not Barristers? In the whole of Sind has any Barrister ever eclipsed men 
like Messrs, Dayaram Jethmal, Hassan Ali, Leggatte, Teckchand, Lalchand and 
Harchandrai? Do Government want ability or mere show? If theformer, why 
should not the appointment be reserved for a member of the Bar?......... We, 
therefore, propose that in the first section after the words ‘shall be’ where they 
occur last, the following words be substituted, viz. :—‘a member of the Bar in 
Sind of not Jess than ten years’ standing’.......... In Section 2 of the old Act 
the proposed amendment only saves Government from maintaining a separate: 
District Court in Karachi. This is quite right as the work of the District Court 
will be done by the reformed Sadar Court, But may we inquire why, when the old 
Act requires the establishment of a District Court in each district and there aré 
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districts in 8i | If W6 leaveaside 
that.iand ‘Pérkar and’ Upper Sind Frontier Districts, what justification bas the 
Government: for. not estat a District Court for the Larkéna District ? 
diid..dus -Dhe-present combined Sukkur-Lérk4na District is the heaviest in Sind, 

nd if. it; needed: sépatation ‘in ‘revenue matters, much more does it need it 
vil and Oriminal work.........: Why, again, is Section 4 of the old Act 
allowed:tostand as it is? A very necessary change is needed in the last clause 
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of it. - Do Goverriment mean that the reformed Sadar Court should also be 


‘under thé Commissioner in Sind? Willhebe a better expert in judicial matters 
than three: Judges of special experience and special knowledge, the senior 
of whom thay sometimes be even senior to the Commissioner? Why should 
Subordinate Judges be appointed by the Commissioner inSind? Will he know 
better than the Judicial Commissioner what is required of a Subordinate Judge or 
whether a particular individual (always a lawyer) will make a good Subordinate 
Judge or not? Theold Act was passed 23 years after the conquest of Sind when 
itiwas perhaps necessary to make the Commissioner the principal referee in all 
matters. But now the province is as settled as any district in the Presidency. 
weisuce Why should Sind still be a Commissioner-ridden province ?......... 
It is true that the Commissioner in Sind will always carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Judicial Commissioner. But then where is the fun of 
reduplication P............ We, therefore, propose that the first words up to 
‘substituted’ where it occurs first in clause 2 of Section 6 of the Bill should 
be struck off and figure 4 inserted after the word ‘sections’ in the same clause.” 


Education. 


37. TheSenate of the Bombay University will consider the proposi- 
a ey ee tion, of which Mr. Selby has given notice, that the 
latin Examination of the Minimum limit of age for the Matriculation Exami- 
Bombay University. nation be raised from fifteen to sixteen years. When 
Oriental Review (12), 7th at the end of October the Government of India sent 
Feb. Draja Bandhu (8), forth its mandate to fix the minimum age at six- 
Tn AP Ee One. teen to the Provincial Governments all over the 
country we discussed the subject at great length and came to the conclusion 
that, though we did not find any objection to the raising of the age limit as 
high as sixteen fixed by the Government, we strongly objected to the manner 
in which it. was sought to be enforced all over the country by a mandate of the 
character issued by Lord Curzon. This constant interference with the admi- 
nistration of the fProvincial Universities of India, together with the 
cold, dull uniformity of regime which Lord Curzon sought to introduce 
into the Universities, tended to rob them of the dignity, independence and 
integrity of which the different Universities in India made so proud a boast.... 
..eas, Surely the educational experts, of which the present Senate is supposed to 
have been made up, could not have so eggregiously blundered in unanimously 
adopting fifteen years as the minimum age limit for Matriculation. 
But let that pass, We have said that we do not see any harm in 
raising the limit by one year. Principal Selby, whose interest in the develop- 
ment and progress of higher education in India is so above suspicion and.the 
Honourable Sir P. M, Mehta who has fought more strenuously and worked 
harder for the spread of higher education in Western India than any other 
Indian on this side of the country, have long maintained that sixteen years 
should be the minimum limit for Matriculation. It will be remembered 
that when the age restriction was removed, Sir Pherozeshah gave his opinion 
against it. He also gave his opinion to the same effect in his evidence before 
the. Universities Commission ; so in supporting Principal Selby’s proposition 
he is but seeking to carry out and put into practice the opinion he has so long 
held. Various objections have been urged against raising the age limit to six- 
een years, the most potent and convincing of them being that it will debar stu- 
dents of Indian Universities from competing in England for the Indian Civil 
Service, Weadmit there is some force in the objection. But the real sting is 
removed, as the Zunes of India says, by the recent decision of the Secretary 
of State for India fixing the minimum age limit forthe examination at twenty- 
two and the matimum at twenty-four...., Another objection -is-raised on the 
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ground that the fixing of the limit at 16 - will ‘entail hardship upon brilliant 
boys who are quite capable of passing the Matriculation Examination ata much 
lower age. Wedo not think that the hardship: would be real ; besides, accord» 
ing to statistics compiled by Sir Pherozeshah, it'is found that the average 
age of the school-boys who go up tothe Matriculation was seventeen to eighteen, 

We, therefore, hope that Principal Selby’ s proposition will be carried 
unanimously by the Senate and the minimum age fixed at sixteen.” 
[The Praja Bandhu, on the other hand, writes :—“ We are of opinion that this 
restriction is absolutely superfluous and uncalled-for, The prescribed course of 
study, which one has to go through at present before he can appear at the 
Matriculation Examination, renders it impossible for a large majority of students 
to complete it before they are sixteen years of age. Of course, there may be a 
very small percentage of boys above the ordinary run who may be in a position 
to go up for the Matriculation Examination a year or two earlier. Thus while 
in the case of a large majority of boys the age-limit rule will be valueless for 
all practical purposes, it will act as a serious drawback in the case of a small 
minority. In fact, if the rule is passed by the Senate as is probable, it would 
virtually make a certain number of boys pay a penalty as it were for their 
intelligence—an act that hardly admits of any defence,” | 


*38. “The Senate of the University passed by a large majority the 
: ; roposition brought forward by Principal Selby 
(6), Th Feb —— falas the minimum age-limit for the Matriculation 
Examination from 15 to 16, The opposition to the 
proposition was, as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta pointed out, based chiefly on the 
ground that the Government of India had expressed their opinion in 
favour of the higher limit and that tho Senate should not be moved 
by a mandate from that authority. Mr. Selby, in his remarks, disclaimed 
having made up his mind on the question after receiving the circular 
letter of Government. He adduced independent reasons of the greatest 
force and cogency in favour of his motion. We _ should like to associate 
ourselves with every word of his argument,............ It was argued 
against Mr. Selby’s proposition that it would prevent infant prodigies from 
blooming into early greatness, and that that would be a great calamity to the 
country. We do not think soatall. Nature has fixed a certain sequence and 
period of development for the human mind as for the human body, and the 
best results are to be obtained by obeying Nature rather than by thwarting her. 
Boys who look bright at school become dull, listless and idiotic at College, the 
plain effect of forcing the pace........... Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, we are glad 
to see, met the opposition on its own ‘ground, They had, he said, deliberately 
chosen to accept the new constitution, to work under it, and to enter upon 
their duties as Fellows. ‘hat constitution enabled Government to impose 
- upon them a regulation which, they thought, was proper. In the present case 
Government had not used this power, which they might havedone. They simply 
suggested that 16 was a suitable minimum age for Matriculation, and it was 
not right that, in the face of the strong arguments in favour of their suggestion, 
the Senate should reject it simply because it came from Government. This 
was eminently fair and statesmanlike, and the effect of Sir Pherozeshah’s 
intervention was clear in the voting that took place on the proposition.” 


39. ‘*We wonder if the attention of the Director of Public Instruction 

i iia ili ial atl has been called to the anomaly created by the rule 
Public Instruction to amend Wich requires that those who are to appear at the 
one of the rules relating to next School Final Examination should have attended 
me School Final Examina- school for full two years before the date « examina- 
ion. : tion. If the rule is carried out to the letter, those, 
pang 6) Fre 8M Shs appeared at the last November examination but 
= failed to pass, will be debarred from presenting 
themselves next November, for they must have left school in October 
last, when the second term expired, and they could not possibly re-join 
before the middle of J anuary, when the results were announced. There i is 
thus a break in their attendance which, if the rule is literally. interpreted, must 
bar their candidature at the next examination, Is not the situation an absurd 
one, and will it not entail undue hardship on those who ‘have had the misfor- 
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} ; since. 80 many have been 
> | "Bhie « y will arise also in tlie case 
“appear this year and in succeeding years. For, unless 
ntinue to remain in school for the whole period between 
e end scond term andthe announcement of the results, failure to 
sa the exa ion in any year will disqualify the candidate from going up 
in the following year. This is surely a glaring anomaly. We should not have 
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the literal Gonstruction seriously were it not that the matter is said to 
have: been brought to the notice of the Educational Inspector, and he is 


pst to have held that the rule is to be strictly construed. We can hardly 
that the framers of the rule contemplated the position referred to above. 
And we hope thatthe Director of Public Instruction will take the earliest 
yao apd to move Government, if necessary, to add a proviso to the rule to the 
effect that such a break in attendance will not matter in the case of plucked 
candidates, Infact the proper thing would be that those who have once 
see after putting in two years’ attendance should not be required to 
uitend school again.” | 
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| Railways. 


40. “* We desire to invite the attention of the authorities of the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway to a grievance 


: , | . 
. soins 4 “Vieusiele quietly borne at the Viramgam station by passengers 


sation (B.B.& C. 1. Rail coming from Kathidwdr to Viramgam. The griey- 

: way). ance in question consists in their being obliged to 

ol "En oo ay (52), 4th expose themselves to the inclemencies of the weather, 

| Dai while the myrmidons of the Customs Department are 

ransacking their goods to find out if they have brought any dutiable articles 

with them, One can easily imagine their hardships, for there is no roof to 

protect the passengers over that portion of the platform where this examina- 

tion is conducted. It is, indeed, very strange that this grievance, which is of 

a quite palpable character, has not hitherto attracted the notice of the higher 

authorities and even of the Consulting Engineer of the B. B. & C. 1. Railway, 

: who, we believe, travels over the line at stated intervals for purposes of inspec- 

tion. The grievance, although serious throughout the year, naturally becomes 

| specially marked during the hot weather and the rainy season, and it is 

urgently necessary in the interests of a pretty large class of the travelling 

ublic to construct a roof over the portion of the platform in question. 

We, therefore, take this opportunity of inviting the attention of the higher 

authorities of the Railway concerned to this grievance, and trust they will 
immediately attend to it.’’ : 
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41. The Anglo-Lusitano observes that there seems to be some foundation 

for the rumours afloat that it is intended to connect 

Possibility of the establish- JC 4rwAr with the railway system, and the tenour of 

2 ied io sages connection the speeches of His Excellency Lord Lamington in 
ve alo Lusisane (83) rq reply to the addresses presented to him in the course 
ce Feb. 3 of his tour to the coast districts as well as the recent 
aa visit of two British officers to K4érwar to discuss this 
e | matter on the spot seem to lend force to the current report. It is worthwhile 
ascertaining why such a project was originaily abandoned in favour of the Marma- 


tak | ga0 Railway. If it is now. undertaken, it is certain to complete the ruin of 
Aah farmagao. It does not appear, however, that the British Government will lightly 


give up the project if they once take it in hand, and there is no reason why they 
should give it up if no understanding was come to between itand the Portuguese 
Government when the Marmagao Railway was constructed. Throughout the coast 
districts there is a strong feeling in favour of a railway connection, and it is just 
ossible that in deference to the repeated solicitations of the people, His Excel- 
lency Lord Lamington went to see for himself what facilities that part of the 
sountry afforded for a railway connection, This is the way in which the 
titish rulé their territories, not disregarding the legitimate demands of the 
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42. “ Merchants this’side of Sind are just now very badly served: by the 
North-Western Railway. They cannot get any wag- 
gons for the conveyance of their goods, as almost 
Western Rallway. the available waggons are engaged in carrying the 

Prabhat (55), 26th Jan., Coal of the railway from Kiamari. Why should not 
Eng. cols, the railway provide for such contingencies? Why 

don’t they have rolling stock enough to meefé all 

demands of traffic? The merchants are being put to much loss. Are State 
Railways to be less mindful of the needs and interests of the Indian mercantile 
community than private Railway Companies P ”’ 


Complaint about insuffici- 
ent rolling stock on the North- 


Municipalities. 


43. ‘It would be both ungenerous and ungrateful to refuse credit for 


Complaint about the defi- 
ciency of water-supply on 
the occasion of the recent 
disastrous fire in Cbukla 
Street, Bombay. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (27), Tth 
Feb., Eng. cols.; Bombay 
Samachar (66), 7th Feb. ; 
Sanj Vartaman (93), Gth 
Feb. ; Akhbar-e-Souddgar 
(64), 8th Feb. 


whatever prompt and hercic work was accom- 
plished in the terrible hour the inhabitants of the 
Chukla Street, Bombay, passed through day before 
yesterday. The Police did splendid and noble work, 
and so did the Fire Brigade and others. But with all 
that, what revelations of remissness and want of 
promptitude do we find in the report of the mishap! 
‘Seven steam engines came on to the scene with 
the utmost promptitude, but as usual they had to watt 
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for water, and those who were in the vicinity of 
the fire from the outbreak stated that 4/ was three-quarters of an hour 
after the outbreak before the hose could be got into play.’ The italics 
are ours. Now what’s the good of having a number of steam engines 
in the town and making them run toa place of disaster with lightning 
swiftness if water as usual is not to be promptly had, if, when one of 
the biggest houses in the most crowded locality of the city, sheltering 
hundreds of women and children, takes fire and the whole neighbourhood is 
threatened with instant destruction, the Fire Brigade has to wait for no less 
than three-quarters of an hour before it could begin its operations? Indeed 
what is Bombay coming to? What is the Bombay Corporation doing? At 
least on two previous occasions similar complaints as to the deficiency 
of water were brought to their notice. What effective measures did they then 
adopt to prevent the repetition of a similar mishap, to secure to the city 
the guarantee of an absolutely prompt, sufficient and steddy supply of 
water for such emergencies? We know the usual stock excuses exchanged 
between the Corporation and the Municipal executive in such matters, and 
we should not be surprised if they are once more trotted out in connection with 
the present disaster. But we trust that for once the inhabitants of Bombay 
would refuse to be deluded by them.” [The Bombay Samdchdr, the Sdnj 
Vartamdn and the Akhbar-e-Souddgar make similar remarks. | 


44, ‘The fire in Chakla Street has grim lessons to teach, which those 
responsible for the security of life and property in 

the town would do well to take to heart. The first 
want to which it opens our eyes is the want of 
general preparedness for such calamities. It is really 
® marvel, in view of this unpreparedness on the part 
of the people as well as the authorities, that we are not called upon to face 
worse calamities. So many means. are available in these days for the 
prevention and the putting out of fires that but for laxity or inattention 
somewhere this class of accidents need not be considered beyond control. But 
there seems to be a tendency in Bombay to sacrifice the useful to the orna- 
mental, and to import agencies wholesale, that may be usefulin a civilized 
community, into a backward native town. One often wonders if the money 
which the people of Bombay pay for their health, comfort and safety is 
being spent in anything like a just proportion on these objects so far as 
the poorer rate-payers are concerred.”’ [The Indu Prakdsh writes:—‘ The 
first lesson to be learnt from the catastrophe is that the ar ments to give 
the necessary alarm of fire and instructions to the persons in charge of the 
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Indian Spectator (6), 
10th Feb.; Indu Prakash 
(43), 9th Feb., Eng. cols. 
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ions in charge of Police stations, Of what useare our 
they-are not in evidence on such occasions ?......... Another 
nportance is the construction of houses, specially the staircases. We. 
wuld very much like that there should be a stringent bye-law to the effect 
at for all houses of more than two floors the staircases shall be of earth and 
bricks or other fire-proof material. Moreover, fire escapes and ladders of 

‘inflammable material should be at each Police station, and every fire-engine 
ought to bring a sufficient number of these with it to the scene of fire. These 
are some of the obvious lessons that have to be learnt from the recent fire. And 
now that there has come on the top of a series of conspicuous failures of the 
present system, or rather lack of system, a heart-rending disaster, which caused 
the death of 12 souls in the most terrible and ghastly manner imaginable, let 
us hope that Government, the Municipality and the public together will not 
rest until the improvement needed is finally accomplished.”’ |} 


fe Bridge and. water-worke stations should be independent of the telephone 
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45. At an adjourned monthly meeting of the Municipal Corporation 
Sat ah ten Uiare ee held on the .8th instant Dr. N. H. Sukhia desired 
uh the:‘Betdiey? Corporation to put forward a motion inviting the attention of 
‘regarding the exclusion of the President to the statements made by the 
the President of the Muni- Bombay correspondent of the Bengalee on the 
ve ae" oe Ficwe ge emcee subject of the contretemps between the Corporation 
Hi > easel the Prince pnd 29d the Bombay Government regarding the ex- 
Princess of Wales at the Clusion of the President of the Corporation and 
Apollo Bandar. the Municipal Commissioner from the ceremonial 
. renee (27), ‘th reception of Their Royal Highnesses at the Apollo 
2 Bandar. Sir P. M, Mehta remarked that he had 
informed the Corporation, at a special meeting convened for the purpose, of 
the conversation and correspondence that had passed between him as President 
and the Chief Secretary to Government and that detailed reports of the 
meeting had been published at the time in the local newspapers. Sir Pheroze- 
shah continued that in these circumstances it was easy to understand whether the 
version of the affair which appeared in the local press was true or the one 
published by the anonymous correspondent of the Bengalee. The motion was 
ruled out of order by the President. . 


46. ‘There are some very important and interesting points in the Report 
submitted by Dr. Turner at the last meeting of his 
Annual meeting of the Sanitary Association. The first and most important 
Bombay Sanitary Associ- to oyr mind is that which refers to the desire to esta- 
ation. ° : : : ni 
- Jam-e-Jamshed (27), 10th lish a Sanitary Institute in Bombay, containing a 
Feb,, Eng, cols. Public Health Museum similar to Park’s Museum 
of Fublic Health in London, a Library containing 
books on sanitation, hygiene, and kindred subjects, a hall where meetings 
could be held for the discussion of sanitary questions and so forth, If Bombay 
can manage to get such an institution, it would be without doubt one of the most 
important institutions in our midst, and it may as well be conceded that 
Bombay needs such an institution and would easily benefit by it. But can 
Dr, Turner pluck up courage to goin for such an ambitious project with his 
two years experience of the way in which his efforts in regard to the Association 
have been supported by the public? When sucha useful institution has failed to 
receive the support and encouragement it deserves from the public, how is 
it possible to hope for a Sanitary Institute faring better at the hands of the 
same public?......... Even if a few enthusiasts help to start the Institute, the 
response from the public would be both slow and unreliable, and the result 
might easily be that even the small amount of really useful work that is now 
being done under the auspices of the Association may have to be sacrificed at the 
altar of a more ambitious but less useful and promising object. Wo have 
certainly no objection to the idea being kept steadily in view and promises of 
help being gradually enlisted. What we object to is taking a leap in the 
dark—starting the Institute without sufficient endowment and sufliciently 
‘active workers. A mere building for such an institute cannot suffice, and 
Gt-is“to: be trusted: that Dr. Turner will not permit. himself to be carried 
ay ‘hy specious promises which may easily fail tebe fulfilled.......... Lo 
‘Ge | saat Cee 


35. 


take another point, we refer to the very encouraging fact that the two 


rr — 


Health Visitors of the Association paid 4,519 visits to different houses, reported.’ 


1,190 houses to the Health Department for their insanitary condition, 633 houses 
for lime-washing, 273 gullies for flushing purposes and 469 for their over. 
crowded and insanitary condition. It would be impossible for any two men 
to do better or more ‘useful work under _eonditions such as we now find to 
pravail in our midst, But what is a gratifying reflection in regard to the ser- 
vice thus done to the city by the Association’s Health Visitors gives rise 


to a far from pleasing one in regard to those the city actually pays for and. 


retains in its service, viz., the Municipal Inspectors. What are Dr. Turner’s 
own Departmental men doing when they leave so much work to be done by the 
Health Visitors of the Association ?’’ 


*4.7, “The Bombay Sanitary Association was never expected to work 
wonders, and we are not surprised that it ha : 
Gujarati (23), lth Feb, , e not surprised that it hasas yet no 


Eng. cols, 


knowledge of hygiene amongst the people at large, and a series of‘leepures, 
both in English and vernacular, were delivered under its auspices in further- 
ence of that object. Its paid Health Visitors have done a good deal of useful 
work by paying visits to the houses of ‘the poor. But in our opinion some 
portion of that work should properly devolve upon the Health Department of 
the Municipality. The Association has maintained an elementary Sanitary 
Class. Seven students out of twelve passed for the Examination in Sanitation 
and obtained certificates. There is no reason why some of the Municipalities 
in the mofussil should not utilise their services or send their own students for 
receiving instructions in the Sanitary Class. There is a higher Sanitary Class 
organized by the Health Department at the request of Government. But the 
public are still inthe dark as to its progress, the quality of the instruction 
imparted in it and the prospects of its successful students.” 


48. ‘The candidates for Municipal elections at Shikarpur appear, from 
what we hear, to resort to various tactics to gain 

‘Municipal election at Shi- their ends against their opponents. People are leay- 
we ond (14), 3rd Feb; ing their permanent residences and wards before the 
Sindhi (86), 27th Jan., Jist of voters is out and taking up temporary abode 
Eng. cols, in other wards with the object of supporting their 
friends with votes. The candidates fancy that by 


such tactics of their supporters they would evade the provisions of the Muni- 


cipal Act and gain their ends, but these tactics are being noticed, and we are 


afraid the candidates will gain nothing thereby, as the Collector will thoroughly 
get to the bottom of these tactics and will impartially enquire into the new 
names,’ [The Siwdht writes in a similar strain and requests the Collector 
to probe the matter to the bottom. } 


49. It is very gratifying to learn that after a long delay Mr. Motilal has 
been selected by Government to succeed his father, 
Protest of the Parsicom- ih, Jate Rao Bahadur Chunilal Venilal, as President 
munity of Broach against ‘aes 
the appointment of Mr. Moti- of the Broach Municipality. In the absence of any 
Jal Chunilal as President of better qualified man for the post the choice of Gov- 
the local Municipality. s,, ernment would have met with general approval. 
‘ sven Samachar (6S), th But we regret to note that after sleeping over their 
= _xights for a long time the Parsi community have 
just aroused themselves and sent a belated telegram to Government requesting 
them to appoint an official President and to reserve further consideration of the 
subject pending the receipt of their representation forwarded by _ post, 
Obvicusly party feeling and racial bias are at the bottom of this spiteful and 
vindictive move. Disunion and jealousy have been the bane of civic adminis- 
tration in Broach, and it would have been better if the various factions in the 


Municipality had combined and made a united stand for the retention of the 


much-coveted privilege of a non-official President which the people have been 


ereat achievements to its credit. Dr. Turner ‘is. a. 
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with curiosity she outcome of this 
up from sheer selfish motives. | 

A) cortepondent writes to the Phabhdi:—‘‘ Would you allow me 
oP il “|, ° | through your columns to warn the Commissioner in 
Sind against being misled into giving his assent to the 
proposal of the Municipality of Hyderabad to extend 
its term by one year? I would not have addressed 
| di tlie warning to him, but for the fact that he is new, and 
Prabhét (55), 30th Jah; may not be able to see through the device of our 
i romite Councillors to prolong their municipal existence under 
ith > the pretence of redistribution wards. Why did they 
not, I ask, take the matter of redistribution in hand 

earlier, if they had any real solicitude in connection therewith? Itis well-known 
that the President, rightly or wrongly, apprehends that he may not be re-elected. 
Most of the Municipal Councillors have also powerful antagonists to cross swords 
with, Some of them are afraid of defeat at the polls, Others, if they have 
no such fears, are conscious that they would have to fight a very tough fight. 
Under the circumstances what is more natural, sir, for these gentlemen than 
to devise some means {o secure a fresh lease of life for another twelve-month ? 
I admit that the wards require to be redistributed. But the redistribution can 
certainly wait until the elections of 1909. I should think that the next 
Municipality would be better able to do justice to the question, as it would have 
ample time at its disposal.” [The Sind Gazette writes :—“ It does not appear 
that the Municipality has any good reason for making the request. If 
it is really necessary to re-distribute the voters and alter the limits of the 
different wards, why was this left undone till the very approach of the elections? 
If the matter, on the other hand, is not of such pressing importance, it can be 
left to be dealt with. by the new Councillors after the election.”” The Phenix 
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‘makes similar remarks. | 


51. “In June last the local Municipality decided that the introduction of 
compulsory vaccination be postponed till 31st January 
_ Introduction of compulsory 1906, and that the Board would consider statistics 
(ied) at Hyderabad concerning vaccination, and if it then found that the 
( Sind Journal (18), 7th People were not voluntarily going in for vaccination, 
Feb. the Act would be introduced forthwith. The post- 
ponement period is over, and the Municipality meets 
on Friday next to consider the question.......... True, the postponement 
period is over, but have other requisites been complied with? Have the 
proposed facilities been given to the people and are the required statistics 
available? We hope that the Municipality will not indecently hasten the 
introduction of the compulsory measure. We would request that body 
to considera few more points. Recently several complaints have been 
reported from Rohri and Sukkur, some of which deserve the special attention of 
the authorities. The Shikarpuris are also collecting facts and figures about 
the matter. Our local Councillors would do well to await the result of the 
deliberations of the Shikdérpur Committee.” . 


52. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—“ By raising the 
limit of taxable income from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 
Alleged anomaly of the per annum a large number of names have been struck 


exclusion of rsons in . ne we , 
sivabe ‘employ Testlar ne, Off the lists of Municipal voters—and for no fault of 


0 or 80 per mensem from theirs. An employé in private service, drawing about 
the lists of Municipal voters. Rs. 70 or 80 per mensem, or a merchant clearing 
Sind Guastte (17), 2nd Feb. about eight or nine hundred rupees per annum, is 
. ; certainly a respectable member of society and may 
fairly claim a voice in the election of Municipal Councillors, the more so 


= 


hen that privilege is granted to Government servants, or servants in public 
societies, drawing only Rs. 15 or 20 per mensem, Thisis an anomaly which 


‘ought to be remedied forthwith. It is high time that the lists were revised, 


nd the franchise so extended as to take in a number of voters who once 


87 
Native States. 


53. The Baroda State isin the grip of a severe famine and already the 
oe people are suffering from semi-starvation owing to the 
Famine in Baroda State hich prices of food-grains. Yet the Maharaja is obli- 
and an appeal to His High- - efet : . : ery 
nai, die er eli to return Vious of the miseries of his subjects and is enjoying 
to his territory. himself in England. The members of the Executive 
Baroda Vatsal (5€), 4th (Council of Baroda meet once every week and dispose 
—_ of questions of promotion and leave, but they are not 
known to have adopted a single measure for the public good. The officers of the 
State are living in luxury at the expense of the people and yet are indifferent to 
their sufferings. No arrangements have yet been made by the State authorities 
for combating famine, Some of the officials go now and then to Kadi fora 
change of air, some to Dwarka for pearl-fishing, while others make a trip 
to Bombay for ascertaining the prices of shares and notes. Past experience 
leads us to say that the people should expect no good from such officials in a 
time of distress, In the last famine thousands of people died from starvation, 
yet all that the officials did was to write high-sounding and glossy reports on 
the famine administration. The Gaekwar should out of sheer compassion for 
his subjects forthwith return to his territory and endeavour to save their lives. 


54. We are glad to observe that the Chief of Dhrdngadra introduced at 
Affairs in Dhréngadra OUF suggestion several salutary reforms in the State 


State. administration, such as the breaking up of the 
Kathiéwar Samachar (82), dramatic company and the establishment of a High 
7th Feb. School in the State. The administration of the State, 


however, cannot be radically reformed unless the Chief gets rid of the services 
of a number of illiterate and incompetent officers who are feathering their own 
nests at the expense of the people. ‘The State is in debt to the tune of several 
lakhs of rupees and the administration is rotten to the core. An improve- 
ment in the present state of things must be considered hopeless so long as the 
affairs of the State are controlled by a mediocrity like Diwan Kanubha, who is 
the father-in-law of the Chief. Mr. Devshankar Dave,a High Court pleader of 
no prominence, holds the post of Chief Judge of the State. He was only a 
practitioner of five years standing when he was pitchforked into his present 
responsible and lucrative post. His antecedents, prior to his passing the 
pleaders’ examination, are well-known in the Wadhwdn Camp and the whole 
of Jhélavad. An uneducated Brahmin of Halvad, named Harilal, who was an 
actor in the dramatic company, has been pitchforked into the post of keeper 
of the palace. He was formerly a mendicant, but to-day he is alarge property- 
holder. Pranshankar, another actor in the company, also holds a responsible 
office in the State. One Abhering, an uneducated Bhat, exercises supreme 
sway in Dhrangadra and his brother has also been pitchforked into: a lucrative 
post. The local Court does not entertain suits filed against these brothers 
for the recovery of debts incurred by them long ago. The Chief has abolished 
the post of Revenue Commissioner and has kept the Revenue Department 
under his direct control. The change has resulted in hardships to the people, 
who find it difficult to approach the Chief every now and then for getting their 
grievances redressed. ‘he Police Department, which is under the control of a 
Deccani gentleman, is also mismanaged and persecutes people instead of pro- 
tecting them. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55, Some time back a fund had been started through the medium of this 


as . paper for helping Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimii to 

MBean oe age Hed ng 7 proceed to England and plead India’s cause ‘ 
England for pleading India’s the British public. Mr. Bhimji’s proposed visit 
come before the British had m a deferred for some time owing to certain 
public. 3 unavoidable reasons, but it now gives us great 
oi Vartamdn (93), ord pleasure to announce that he will Ri to England 
by the 8. 8. Sydney on the 22nd instant. Mr. Bhinji 

carries with him our best wishes for the success of his mission in England, 


of the swadeshi Mandli in the 

Specimens of Indian wares 

w that all the ordinary 

wants of ewadeshists can be easily supplied without 

buying goods manufactured in " feaehgn countries. 

After the people had inspected the samples, the 

the meeting commenced with the President giving a short 

of what had been done in connection with the Mandli. Then the 
and other speakers urged the audience to become swadeshists, as the 
of the country lay in the revival of indigenous arts and industries. 
movement in Sind has nothing to do with the boycott or British 


as in Bengal and in some other provinces, but its aim is only to patronize 
goods 33 


57. The Nadidd correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn reports :—An open-air 
Seat suadesht meeting was held here on the 4th February 
Swadesht meeting at and was largely attended by merchants, pleaders and 


aed Kaira). (93), bin Cducated people. Eloquent and patriotic speeches 


Feb. were made by Mr. K. L. Vakil, B.A., LL.B., Mr. B. 

Girdharlal, Mr. G. D. Talati, B. A., LL.B,, Mr. C, N. 
Desai, editor of the Gujardi, and Mr. Brahmacharya, after which a patriotic 
poem was recited by one of the audience, The meeting was graced by the 
presence of some ladies who heard the speeches from a distance. The pro- 
ceedings were throughout marked by enthusiasm, Another open-air meeting 
for supporting the swadesht movement is to be held here on Sunday next. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th February 1906. 


® Reported in advance. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as tg any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, ifany, is being taken: and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what'l iS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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° wes 
. 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1906.) 
, sail . 
a ——— -= —< — 
te in 
: | 
No, | | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 
ye ' tion. 
oa --— -——- ce f E44 see ay Se eee _ ce a — 
& ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...|Weekly ... —...| F. J. de Abrao; East Indian; 42... —...|_ 00, 


2 Cosmopolitan Review sd Do. - coe soo} Monthly... oe Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 


|. (Konkani); 23. 
ig Daily Telegraph and Poona ... ini A ee e+, Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 


‘Deccan Herald. — employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. | 
4 | East and West ... = Bombay... __,,.| Monthly... ia Behrémji Merwanji Malabari; Pérsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
| | 
5 Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... -o+| Weekly ... sil K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 seu 500 
6 tndian Spectator, Voice of Do. ... eX ae ee »| Behrémji Merwanji Malabéri; PaArsi ; 52 5| 1,000 
India and Champion. | J.P. 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ve De; ase >| Monthly ve John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer oes 800 
r 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle sl Karachi .. -oe| Weekly ... esl | Aseanmal Rijbhumal; Hindu (Lohina); 51 ..} 400 
| | 
9 | K&thidwar Times ...| Rajkot ... ree| Daily = oe. ...| Prataéprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 900 
| e | | (Nagar) ; 38. 
‘a9 | Mahrétte ... _ a ee ...| Weekly,,, | Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| aq Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 31. ‘| : 
"41 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly ove bes res ea Ratnagar ; Parsi ; 40; and 500 
| : ughes 
‘ae | Oriental Review. ... on ae)” een ooe| Weekly eee ...| R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 ave oes aa 400 
13 Parsi 0 een oe, a aes «| Monthly --- Jehangir Sorabji Talayirkh4n ; Parsi; 80... 1,000 
| ) | : 
‘14 | Phenix ... is -»»| Karachi... ..-| Bi-weekly --| Jaffar Faddn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 350 
‘15 Poona Observer and Civil Poona eee eee Daily eee oa Cawas}ji Temulji > PArsi ; 49 ee ees eos 100 
and Military Gazette. | | 
16 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... ...) Weekly ... .| John Alexander Balfour ; ; Christian; 43 {| 1,000 
: } s 
‘17 | Sind Gazette es ves) Kardchi .o- ...| Bi-weekly .-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 ‘ha i 500 
418 Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad veel Weekly ... eee Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 864 
‘named Hyderabad Jour- | 39. 
nal). 


19 | Sind Times ee ‘ini Karachi - woe, Bi-weekly s+) Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 _...! 200 


|} Awne@ro-GusaRa’Tl. | 


/ 
20 | Arya Prakfsh see) Bombay ove - Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
: & S.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 30. 


921 | Coronation Advertiser ..., Ahmedabad Soe) ee - | Marothandtg, Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 
vores ie" nla) ; 3 

93 | Evening J&dme «x .»-| Bombay ... eee] Daily — ove ..| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 ~-+} 1,000 
93 Gujarati a ae eee ..| Weekly ... | Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surtij "4,500 
bet : | Bania) ; 51. 3 

94 | Gujarat Mitr’... ot eres nm oa” ie Hormasji Jamshedji ; Shad | 45 iia ve _ 00 
25 Gujarsti Pp unch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee ees Somal4l Mangaldas Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. | 850 
26 Hindi Punch... ...| Bombay rom oe eee .e»| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pdérai; 45 | 800 


ee- 


27 Jém-e-Jamshed 108 = Do. see «| Daily — s+ ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzbdn ; Parsi; 54 + — 8,000 


28 Kaiser-i-Hind 000 ot aa fae oo] Weekly ... oe. Fram ji C 4wasii Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___,,, eos 2,900 
: 


29 | Kardchi Sam4ch4r | Kardchi... at ae ...| Balkrishna Kashinath Malvankar ; Hindu - 100 
“ (Maratha) ; 31. 
0 | Kéthidwir News... ..| Rajkot... «..| Dow . —...) Jamshedji Frémji; Pérsi; 42... ae cee 400 


31 Kéthidwar Times pak 20Oe +: ane «+-| Bi-weekly woe] ae J wiegumigade ; Hindu (Nagar Brah-| 600 
) , ee, , o 4 | ' . 3 
| | ‘ man) ; 39. | 
£3 | Rdést Goftar oie’ ony Owe .*. 5) De in wee Barjorji Desai ; Parsi; 62 ae cual M 1,550 


. a Saiya Vakta ae eer ee ae Fortnightly aes] Keshavlél Harivithaldés ; wines eee 560 
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Indu Prakash 


Mar4tha Deen Bandhu 
Sardesii Vijaya ... 

Native Opinion ... 

Samarth 
Shri Say4ji Vijaya 
Subodh Patrika oe - 
Sudhdrak ... 
Uayamotkarsha a 
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Muslim Herald ... ae 


basins ‘Mana'rm AND, 
ARA TI. 


byatasn, NapitHl and 


O Bombiense __... isa 

ANGLO-SINDI. | 

Al-Haq _... ts cdiaes 

| 

Prabhat... oe oe 

Sa 
.Anero-Uspu. 


| 


Poona ees 


Bombay ... 


Poona 


Vo. 


as Bombay... 


ae — see 


Bombay... 


Kolhapur 
Savantvadi 
Bombay... 
Kolhapur 


Bombay... 


Do. 


Poona 


*e) 


Bombay... 


Do, 


Sukkur (Sind) ... 


aa Bombay... 


Bombay ses 


see 


oie 


- | Weekly 


so E OLY- ces 
...) Weekly ... 
| Do. ee 
| . en 
ik: ew a 
DO. ose 
ee 
ed Oe eee 
.«.| Monthly. 
...| Weekly ... 
a ie | ree 


Daily 


Weekly ..., 


Bi- weekly 
Weekly ... 


.--| Weekly”... 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly sie 


‘Weekly... 


= 


pe 


—e oe 


ai 


> bes, cnahe and age of Editor, — 
Méneki&l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 26,1 4,200 
Umedram Nagindés Df&ySbhii; Hindu} 200 


{Bania) ; 25. | 


Bhéskar Néndji Kotak; Native Christian; 


Sadtshiv  Vishvanéth  Mayddev; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 
Wanian Govind Sdépkar; IHlindu (Deshasth 


Brahman); 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ie: aa 
‘Hari | N 4rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 

Brahman); 38. 
Do. Do. ose 


. Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being or tes Savldram Yande; 
Renews (Maratha) ; 89. 


yo Raghunath Ajgionkar; Hindu 
4raswat Brahman): 24. 
Vishna Vdéman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brahman) ; 55. 
- Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman); 33. 
Viniyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Damodar Sévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
39. 
Dwirkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Ganesh Nirdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 «s. coe 


A. Gomes ; Goanese ; 44 a is sea 
(1) English—Ghul4ém Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 


(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; ole 


...| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza ; Christian (Goa- 


Ramji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai 7 aca Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 
Bania) ; ; 88. 


gor Soetgee Shirhatti; Hindu (Tingé- 


yat) ; | 
Andi > l Sorébur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Vaishnz.v Brahman) ; 


1,600 


450 
1,000 


1,100- 


nese); 32, 


4 


%. fa a a c ae a ae Beye Arts ee ue Fai ; s amr i ei a me ite a rte; i Dee 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition Name, caste and ageiof Editor. 
| : es ns Rae 3 
| GUJARA'TI. | | 
68 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... »».| Bombay | Daily vee a IsmAil K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
64 ‘| Akhbér-e-Souddgar — oe! ae resi DO. 0c see! N&nGbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 v1 3,000 
65 Aryavir eee eee oe} Dohad o ees Weekly eee «| Krishnardo Fadnis ; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 
66 | Bombay Samachar .»s| Bombay...» sot] DOLLY “one eee By osru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, B.A.;} 4,200 
rsi ; 36. 
67 | Broach Mitra... -ee| Broach ,,, »o.| Weekly ... ce Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Saméchér.., ool ee Sede at a te «>| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... am 500 
69 | Cutch Kathi4wdar Varta-| Rajkot ... ok: BO ee ees} Kalidas Motiram ... rise eve ese evel 160 
man. ; 
70 | Deshi Mitra oc -eoj SUFAat e. wat DO. ous ...| Maganlél KikAébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36.../ 1,400 
71 | Din Mani ... pai »»+| Broach ... a ao id "Benked | 3 Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
72 | Dnyanottejak ... veo/ Ahmedabad __..|' Fortnightly _...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42 __.... 800 
73 | Friend of India ... se-] Doe coe .»»| Weekly ».. ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
Br4hman) ; 50. 
74 | Gujarat eee »»| Nadiad ... .| Fortnightly ... —— Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
nia; 25. 
75  Hitechehhn eee .».| Ahmedabad soe Weekly »»-| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... seal 800 
76 | Isl4m Gazette a -oo| Amreli ... De” ee oe| [brahim Daud; 36; and Abdulla Ismail; 27) 1,000 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
77.—s«| Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ...| Bombay ... oe ter |. ae »».| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia ; P&rsi; 29 eoe| 1,000 
78 |divadaya «+ os oe Surat or we | Monthly... ...| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 800 
Bréhman); 36. 
79 =| Kaira Times es ves] AGIA coe ose} Weekly oo ove — Mineckiél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 
nia) ; 36 : 
80 | Kaira Vartamidn ... coc] MGITM nee oie) ..-| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| id0 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kathiaw&r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad eee} Do. os eee = ‘eae Dave; Hindu (Audich) 800 
man 
82 | Kathidwir Samfchfr ..| Do. ... ia ea Na ove pose ee Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
; man); 44 
83 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly eee Dulabhram Ramji; Hindu (Jain) 80 eee 265 
$4 | Loka Mitra eo, Bombay ... w»»| Bi-weekly 00 "Phas Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;|. 1,000 
Pars ; 35. 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra .., .| Weekly cee ee} Motilal ‘Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
86 | Navsari Patrika »»| Navsari... eof Do. ove see Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
87 | Navs4éri Prak4sh ,.. a Day | wae cco} «DOs oes .»»| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... i 800 
88 | Praja Mitrs _ ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly veo] Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 375 
31. 

89 | Praja Pok&ér coe coo] Nurat | Weekly ... .«.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 - ai 500 
90 | Prak4sh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... = a: ae ei en Mancharam ;. Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 
| 38. 

91 {| Punch Dand oe cal Bee Mask eee -+.| Jamndda@s Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 

| 43. 

92 | Samsher Bahadur... sect MEMMOGRONE nc DO. 08 | Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (VJain); 62 on - 150 

93 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... »-.| BOmbay ... wos! Daily oes .-.| Messgs. Ardeshir & Go,’ Partners being— 3,600 
: (1). Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi 
a) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
] : 

94 {Sind Vartaman ... onal Kar4chi ... | Weekly oe .»-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohaéna); 39... 250 
95 | Surat Akhbar o. co ON kc eoot §=Do. ...( Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... sin 800 
96 { Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha Ta Eee ae --| Anopram Maneklal Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 

(Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. : : 

97 | Pandit a ia occ} FOOND eee: ai Weekly oes eee Covindeas Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
Te | jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 | Sharman Samachar eos| Bombay... weit Daw: - dec oa mbhundth Sharma; Hindu;45 =... +} 1,500 
99 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... at eee. as ...| Pandit Lajya Rémji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar! — 6,200 

| char. ; 7 Brahman) ; 39. . 
100 Shri DnyAnsagar Samé-| Do. ...- sof Monthlycee coe. Janakprasad er) ; Hindu (Kénkubja 2,000 
Pili ge | ates ee . 
y 19112 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Belgaum Samachar 


Bhu't oe 
Brahmodaye. 
Chandraként 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 

, Dakshin Vritta 


ce 


Deshakélavartaman 


Dharma ... 
Dharwar Vritta 


Dinbandhu 


Dnyan Sagar 
Granthamala 

| Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagacdhitechchhu 


Keral Kokil 
hind ee »-«| Dhulia 


tee 


eer Do. ef 
»-.| Haveri 


‘of Dhdreér 
ove] Gadag oes 


..| Lhana a 
oot Dhulia pee 
-».| Ratndyiri 


eer Poona eee 


..-| Belgaum... 
| Bombay 
ooo) Mahad 

.«»| Ohikodi ,,. 
«| Chiplan “i 
«| Belgaum 
iad Kolhépar 
Erandol ... 
if WEL eve 
es| Dharwar 
_ Boubay cee 
eee} Kolhapur 
| Thana .. 
.».| Ahmednagar 
«| Poona ... 
| Thana ... 
»-| Poona ... 
eo») Shol&pur 
eee Poona... 
e--| Bombay... 


eee} Poona .., 


ae | ae 
ee Kumthavee 


“se 
ix aad 


(Dhér- 


“eee 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Do. dee 
Do. 
DQ. ces 
Doo 
Weekly ... 


DO. cee 
DO. ee 


Tri-monthly 


Weekly ... 

Fortnightly 

Weekly ... 
as a0 


BMA des 


BS, eis 


ms 4 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Monthly 
Weekly eee 


‘Pee 


eoe| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
es.| Trimbak A’baji RaAje; 
...( Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
eee Govin 
...| Hari Nférdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 


».| Bal Ga 


eee Yadav Bal hdl Bahalkar ; : Hindu (Deshasth 


M&dhavanand Saraswati ; Bindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 47. 


ee Gadiappa JBasrimarad; Hindu 
vang, Linghyat) ¢ 
rt lig” Khénolkar; Hindu 
Cerhida Brdhman) 34, 
(2) Anndchfrya BéAldchirya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
Gururdéo R4gkavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo worgaerd Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 

Mpacccimad ag Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 
h4da Brahman); 41. 

Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu 
Brahman); 41, 


(Kanoja) 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 23 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhida Brihman); 30. 


41. 

Anandrao ee Eg Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar:.Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman). : 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&éhman) ; 40. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Sd4vant ;, Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Sadaéshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. | 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu nl 
Breéhmaa) ; 48. 

Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 


man); 41. 
Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar. M.A.; 


(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 


Hindu 


Brahman); 38. 
K4ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
wan Brahman); 52. 
wan Brahman) ;s 75. 
Hindu (Kayastha 
Prabhu) ; 41. 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. 


Brahman) ; 38. 
Krishnaji Néréyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman) ; 
“wos Tilak, B.A., LLB.; Hindu 


Bg wan Bréhman) ; 48. 
—. _ Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 


Brahman) ; 39. 


eoe| Laxman _Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 


wat) ; 
eee Bhikaj ji Gopat Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan Brah- 


man) ; age 35 


...| R&mkrishna Gopil Pandit ; Hinds (Gs 


825 


300 
150 


Hari. Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;\300—400 


200 
1,000 
600 
1,900 
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No | Name of Publications | Where Published.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaritHi—continued. | = 
189 | Lokaseva ... ose woe| N&Bik ove cee Weekly. ‘a  Crngestiar Vise Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan | 
; man 
140 | Madhukar ... en »| Belgaum re Do. ees as i Sele Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 
141 | Mahirdshtra Vritta ...[Sdtdra ... | Do .. | Pandurang Babaji Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha); 
38. | 
142 | Moda Vritta__... soot WER oe: oof Dow cor ..| K4shingth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdiwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 
148 | Mumbai Punch ... e+} Kichara (Ratn4-| Monthly ,..| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
girl), S#raswat Brahman); 30. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... eee} Daily ...°° «ee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav oo |. ee oo} Weekly ,.. ove Do. do. sai 
146 | Nagar Samachar... ..., Ahmednagar ,,./ Do. sha .| Vishwanath Gangirém ; Hindu (Fulmiali) ; 24, 
147 | Nasik Vritta a set] EGE ces nm ae a ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 28. 
148 | Nyay Sindhu _,,.,. e:| Ahmednagar ...,} Do... eee} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... si pacer al BO tw ee} Govind Sakhaéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 
150 | Parikshak ... | Belgaum — co eee eoo| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
, ) wat Brahman). | 
| 
151 | Poona Vaibhav ... -«+| Poona... ioe ae. en ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika -e+| Jalgaon .. ee ser ee ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 
153 | Prakdsh ... av A vee] ALATA see oe eee .es| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (KarhAda 
Brahman); 82, 
154 | Pratod _... ost -«+| Islampur eo ee ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda 
| Brahman) ; 23. 
155 | Raghav Bhushan... iat BOR tc wa a ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
156 | Satya Mitra we ...; Malegaon ian me ..| Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
26. 
157 | Satya Sadan se | Alibag ... roo i ee eee; RAoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); 63. 
158 | Saty’ Shoghak ... eee} Ratnagiri ae ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpiwan 
Brahman) ; 60. 
159 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari., Poona ... ...| Fortnightly _...) Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahtsra- 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
| | Hindu (Karhada Br&@hman); 45. 
160 | Shol4pur Samachar soe) Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmiti) ; 46. ces 
161 | Shrigonda Vritta... .++| Shrigonda a ee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
44, 
162 | Shri Shahu ove coo! SAtATA cee i ae eee —, Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 22. 
163 | Shubh Suchak _s.. ect Do. ave oS ee »»-| Ramchandra ae Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Bréhman) ; 6 
164 |Sumant... Tr -eo| Karad sos eee} Do. 16. oe} Mahadev Mi imodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
165 | Vidya Vilas tee e+} Kolhapur -»»| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh res Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brghman); 21. 
166 | Vihéri_... ie ».| Bombay. eo| Weekly ... .».| Balkrishna Nar4yan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 35. 
167 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Do. «. ..-| Monthly... eee! (1} Vina Balkrishna Nadkarni... cee 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath #Moramkar; 
| ’ indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
168 | Vrittas@r ... ean ves) Wali we ooo} Weekly ... »»-| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 51. 
169 | Vritta Sudha ews ro) Satara cos a a eco} Laxman Vaman Khat&vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 
170 | Vydpari  .. coe | Poona ... ool TOs ace -o-| Nana Diddji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
7 man) ; 39. 
171 | Vydpdr Sam4chir... ..| Ahmednagar ...| Do, .«  »»| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 30. 
172 | Warkari ... .«. ++} Pandharpur ©...| Fortnightly .. | Vithal Keshav Shes nih ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
y < 
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‘Phémeuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Do, Hakim Dharamsing Teilang Hindu (Khatri) ; 
Do. .,  oos| Tarachand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 _... 
ae} Dos... ass] Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);38 ...) 500 
Do. 
Do. 


eae -oo| Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ;42 ... 200 
Chel4rim Ma&nghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
(Sunni); 32, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... vse] Weekly ooo »»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 5,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


181 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma coef SAlgaon 10- ove} D0. ove eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
: } Muhammadan. 


Be : 182 Sultén-ul-Akhbér veo] Bombay eos coo] Daily coe .».| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,060 
: : Muhammadan ; 50. 


Tohfa-i-Decoan ... | -0| Poona .,, s+.) Weekly wo. — .»»| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
madan (Shaik) ; 


| ; ° 


ae Guzara'tI AND Hinpt. | 
ag : | Jain : eee eee ee Ahmedabad eee Weekly ese bi ee Fatechand KAarbhari ; Hindu ( Jain) ; 1,400. 


| Mara’tHr AND Ka’NARESE. 
’ 4 


185 | Chandria,.. ... oe Bégalkot vee] Weekly cos «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


; 


ut Porrucussx-KonxKanl. 


é 186 | A Luz wie ane .-.| Bombay... oor) Weeklycee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 nan cot: 100 


a = 
- ‘Wotes——A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
ass in italics. 
-B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 
me C. “The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
list of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
a ¢he accent is left out, and theshort a (3] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 


eS oe 2D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of oa newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
| ae 55 oe _ proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name, caste and age of Editcr. 


No, Name of Pubtication. Where Published, Edition. 


ENGLISH, | 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 


184 | Patriot ... cos .»»| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly we - 
(Jain) ; 33. 


GUJARATI, 
Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 


85a | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... ees| Bombay ool Daily vas ‘a 
Lakhpat*; Khoja (Sunni); 35, 


No. 13 has been turned into a weekly from Ist January 1903. 
The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 51, 91, 92, 105 and 118 has been temporarily suspended. 
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1. ‘* Never did a greater diplomatic surprise burst the world than the 
announcement made some months ago by Lord Lans- 
Poti ASA), 178 Feb downe, the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
| ’ . that an offensiveand defensive alliance, to last for ten 
years, had been made by England with Japan. It was thought by many super 
ficial observers to be a great and magnificent achievement on the part of ord: 
Lansdowne.......... Nay, the slippery Mr, Balfour made great capital out 
of it and told all and sundry that it was not love of office that kept him so 
long in Downing Street, but adesire to seethe alliance with Japan completed. 
Simple John Bull swallowed the bait and ceased growling fora while. But 
there were not a few sober and keen politicians who looked with suspicion.on 
this new departure from the beaten track of British Foreign policy, questioned 
its necessity and pertinently asked if it was likely to work well in 
practice.......... In the matter of this much boasted alliance there are signs 
which go to prove that the British people were counting their chickens before 
they were hatched. The first ominous thunder was heard last week at a 
sitting of the Japanese Parliament. During the debate on the annual 
Estimates the Ministry were asked as to what steps they intended to take in 
order to meet the ew obligations undertaken by them as a party to the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. New Obligations! Why, what did the’ Japanese M. P. 
mean by it, asked John Bull? Well, the Japanese Member of Parliament 
seems to be less obtuse than his namesake in England. He not only meant 
something, but if was something which was reijevant to the point. If the 
alliance was an instrument of offence and defence, then it was the duty of both 
the parties to it to take the necessary steps to meet the obligations that they 
had deliberately undertaken. As the astute Japanese Member pointed out, 
the obligations were Military and Naval. Lach party to the alliance was 
bound to add to its Naval and Military strength in view of the fresh responsi- 
bilities undertaken by them. This view of the case came as a revelation 
to most men......... The general impression was that England had made a 
diplomatic ‘cat’s-paw’ of Japan and that she could now indulge in as 
many war dances as she pleased without making a_ shilling’s addi- 
tion to her Naval and Military expenditure, backed up as she was by the 
invincible navy and heroic army of Japan, But the sequel has proved that 
the poor deluded people of England were verily counting their chickens before 
they were hatched. They thought they would now be able to hear a magni- 
ficent tune without having to pay the piper. The last debate in the Japanese 
Parliament will fall over them like a wet blanket. The Japanese have declar- 
ed that the people of England could hear as many tunes as they pleased, but 
that they would have to pay the pip r. ......... In plain English the Japanese 
nation calls upon Great Britain to add to her Naval and Military Forces,..,...... 
But the question now is—what next? If the Anglo-Japanese alliance is to 
be a fact and not a mere fiction, Great Britain must unequivocally give a 
reply to the important issues raised in the Japanese Parliament last week...,...... 
It may appear to some superficial observers that India need not bother her head 
about the alliance and that it would not be quite amiss if she quietly laughed 
at the ludicrous position in which one of her late unpopular Viceroys would be 
placed if the alliance were thrown overboard, But India is not merely 
interested in the way in which Britain will get out of her present false position, 
There are shoals ahead of which we must take heed. ‘The backing out of the 
alliance will undoubtedly be a bitter pill for England to swallow and so sinister 
Imperialists might quietly whisper the word ‘India.’ John Bull need not 
spend a farthing for meeting the new obligations, ‘The alliance was, it may be 
argued, for the benefit and protection of India, who must, therefore, be made to 
pay the piper. Such an argument, monstrous though it would bs, is not an 
unlikely move on the part of bloated and unscrupulous Imperialists, It must 
not be forgotten that even the ranks of the Liberals are not without some of 
‘these gentry........... This is the danger which we have to guard against, 
‘Many people in India thought that the alliance had given a quietus to the 
Russian scare and that retrenchment would now be the watchword of the 
Indian Finance Minister. But our readers will now see that there is another 
aspect of the case,” so 
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So ‘ns must earn money in order to live, but the money required for the 
meas support of life should be acquired by fair and honest 
son, the slleged means. Good people are of opinion that whatever 
of Indians in 

mth Aftica. _ Jaxuries a man may revel in by means of his ill-gotten 
* Bhela (111), 11th Feb. = wealth, he will ultimately have to suffer dire conse- 
| quences. European philosophers always exhort the 
Western people that however rich dnd prosperous they may have grown by fleec- 
ing the people of other continents, they would eventually have to reap the 
bitter fruit of their cunning and unjust acts. But the Europeansturn a deaf ear 
to these exhortations and seldom desist from their fraudulent practices, Nay, 
their fiendish desire to rob others of their wealth is daily intensified. We do not 
like to discuss here how Europeans acquire their wealth and whether they will have 
to atone for their crookedness and fraudulent deeds. What we want to say is 
that the money required to keep body and soul together should be obtained fairly 
and with strict regard to honesty. If wealth cannot be acquired but at the sacrifice 
of honesty, self-respect, patriotism, etc, it should be regarded as little better 
than a handful of dust and its pursuit abandoned. The above-named virtues, 
if fostered, will not only be serviceable to us and to our friends and relatives, 
but also to the other constituents of that vast empire of which we form a part. 
Whoever is devoid of these virtues is often exposed to ignominy and has to suffer 
manifold miseries. ‘These men are no better than stones who allow themselves 
to be trampled upon by others without raising their voice in protest. We 
would not have discoursed upon these virtues if some of the Indians had not 
migrated to South Africa and thereby brought a stigma on all their countrymen, 
Although the stream of milk has ceased to flow from the breasts of our mother- 
land, it is nevertheless the duty of every true son of the soil to cling to her: 
till her final dissolution. They ought also to have thought that it was far 
better to have remained half-fed in their own country than to have gone 
to another where they have enough to eat, but are subjected to serious hardships 
and are required to suffer humiliation at every step. The Indian emigranis to 
South Africa are reduced to such a woeful plight that a recital of their sufferings 
will move every sympathetic person to tears. An Indian, however rich he ma 
be, has to bow low to the meanest white. He is not allowed to walk along the 
footpaths used by Europeans. He has to travel third class on railways and is 
required to pay various taxes from which the whites are exempt. We simply 
ask the South African Government: ‘ Dees it behove you to humiliate in this 
manner a gentle and respectable people? Is the brutal treatment accorded by 
you toa people, who are dead asa nation, consistent with the fundamental 
principles of your civilisation? If you deem it an honour to humiliate and 
oppress us at every step, you may well persist in your present course. But you 
should bear in mind that by your acts you are only intensifying the feelings 
of hatred and indignation in the Indian mind.’ If the plight ‘of the higher 
classes of Indians is so sad, one can well imagine how hard must be the lot of 
the labouring classes, For our part at least we cannot distinguish them 
from slaves.. Some of them have to work for twelve hours for a pittance, 
while others have to obtain their living either as shoe-makers or by cleaning 
gutters Many of the Hindus have to kill cows, which are held sacred by their 
Shastras, and sell their meat to others, while the Musalmans are reduced to the 
painful necessity of killing swine against the dictates of their religion. Being 
unable to bear humiliation, oppression and starvation, many an Indian emigrant 
has committed suicide. We cannot understand why our paternal Government 
are so indifferent to the miseries of their Indian subjects in South Africa. 
They ought to have taken some steps to put a stop to the outrageous treatment 
and insults offered to their subjects there. The English always boastfully 
assert that they have abolished slavery in the world. By reviving the evil 


Institution of slavery in their own empire, they have given the lie direct to their 


own assertions and thereby revealed the wickedness and depravity of human 
nature, 


3. No other country on the surface of the globe is so unfortunate as 

a .. india, Even Ireland may be said to be rich as 

of Indie. ve Se compared to India. It is not subjected to an 
_ Vihari (166), 12th Feb. annual drain of 40 crores of rupees, and has the right 
of returning 100 members to the British Parliament. 


18 


The religion of the Irish is also’ not exposed tothe attacks’ of the missionaries, 
Further, the spirit and love 6f independence of the Irish are not undermined by 
an enervating system of education. But with the Indians the case is altogether 
different, They and their religion are alike subjected to oppression. Every 
other country, however backward its present condition may be, may hope to 
see better days. But poor India is quite crippled and left far behind in the race 


for prosperity. No other country in the world is so dependent, impoverished 


and enfeebled as India. In spite of this, our leaders say that the country has not 
yet been reduced to a critical plight. The President of the last Congress said 
that the Bengalis might be justified in resorting to boycott, but that the people 
of other provinces had no reason to adopt such an extreme remedy because their 
condition had not yet become critical. As a matter of fact, Bengal as well as 
every other part of India has been reduced to a critical plight long ago, viz., when 
the country fell into the hands of foreigners. India has been continually visited 
by famine for the last quarter of a century ; plague has been playing havoc here 
for the last decade; and the helpless poor are falling into the clutches of 


the missionaries. Does this not conclusively prove that the country has reached 


acritical condition? During the last 100 years England carried away 4,000 crores 
of rupees from this country, not to speak of the vast treasures extorted from the 
Princes and zamindars by the East India Company and its officers, England 
was at one time the poorest and India the richest country in the world, But 
now while every European officer draws a salary amounting to thousands of 
rupees per year, the average annual income of a native is Rs, 18 only! Is 
this not a clear proof of the critical condition of India? The inability of our 
leaders to appreciate this state of things is due to their faulty education. ‘The 
real test for ascertaining the true condition of a country is to see whether 
it is free or not. Loss of independence is the chief cause of the critical condi- 
tion of a country, ‘The level of taxation or the division of the country in a 
particular manner is of no importance, The Indians must remember well that 
they are smarting under the agonising evil of the loss of their independence, 
Utter destruction would be far better than the disgrace of unmitigated slavery. 


“ From life without freedom 
Oh, who would not fly ! 
For one day of freedom 
Who would not die!!!” 


Every true son of India must now take up not only the lawful weapon of 
boycott, but all other similar weapons that he can find. 


4, An empire resembles a rose tree, which is beautiful to look at and 
_. spreads fragrance on all sides, but has also thorns on 
Ry pg : ag side its body. An empire, too, carries thorns in its 
” Kal (129), 16th Feb. side. It is pleasant to behold from the outside, but 
conceals untold miseries behind its exterior. These 
thorns make the masters of an empire wish that they were not masters 
of it. The British Empire is an empire of this kind. It is beautiful and 
attractive to look at, but has many thorns in its side, and these thorns having 
begun to pierce it simultaneously on all sides, the British seem to be ina 
distracted frame of mind. ‘Those, who have conquered many peoples on earth 
and planted their throne on the top of a volcano consisting of the smouldering 
patriotism of the subjugated communities, must be ever in dread of the 
flames and rumblings of that voleano! He who has trodden on the tail 
of a serpent can never be at his ease. Englishmen have trodden on the 
tails of any number of serpents in the world! In a cage of infuriated 
tigers and in the storm of awakened patriotism there is no freedom from 
danger. People everywhere have now begun to know with what cun- 
ning they were conquered by Englishmen and with the aid of what’ devices 
they are being kept in perpetual slavery. And though a people may 
be caught in the toils of ‘slavery owing to their ignorance and the trickery 
of other people, it is quite natural that they should be disgusted with 
their servile lot. Such disgust is produced in the minds of many people 
at present. We shall. turn our glance at the Egyptians to-day. The 
Egyptians have. begun ‘to -realise the causes of their present servitudd 
and the tricks and devices employed.by -Englishmen‘ against them, - Many 
con 1989—4 


_— national rtile anil 


try, to a condition resembling 
7 } ins have begun to understand these things. They have 
gun to realise that when a people lose their own kingdom, foreigners intrude 
to their country, partake of their food and other comforts and reduce them to 
destitution and servitude. As soon ‘as a people begin to understand these 
things, it may be said that the era of independence has begun to dawn upon 
them. Englishmen are to be seen in Egypt in large crowds, and thgir presence 
is disagreeably felt: everywhere, The Egyptians are now thinking how English- 
men entered their country and how they can be driven out of it. Englishmen 
never allow others to enter their country, while they enter other countries with a 
view to conquest. The Egyptians have, therefore, begun to ask themselves 
why they should allow Englishmen to enter their country. The Australians 
are trying to exclude Indians from their country and Chinamen are pursu- 
ing a similar policy in respect of Americans. China has effectively punished 
America by means of a boycott, which has produced a very salutary effect. The 
idea of boycotting Englishmen and their goods has similarly entered the heads 
of the Egyptians. China, India and Egypt occupied in olden days the same posi- 
i tion which Russia, France and Germany do at the present day. But they 
i have now unluckily fallen upon evil days. But by the grace of God they will 
i outlive their present miseries and ere long witness happy days. Not only have 
the Egyptians begun to realise the necessity of prohibiting Englishmen from 
i entering their country, but they have begun to know English character better, 
a In a manifesto issued in Egypt we read the following:—“The English are 

." deliberately ruining our language to the end of undermining our society and 
undermining our unity for ever.’ Wedo not know why Englishmen are ruining 
i the language of the Egyptians. They are not doing any such thingin India. Of 
i course, the Indian vernaculars have declined under British rule, but the English 
i" cannot be accused of having deliberately brought about the result. It is not 
Egyptians alone who are furious against the effects of British rule, but we 
observe the same tendency among the negroes of South Africa. The Egyptians 
and the negroes are thus two thorns in the side of the British Empire, which 
are disturbing the peace of mind of Hnglishmen. The Chinese in Tibet and 
the Irish in Ireland are troubling the “nglish similarly. , 
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5. .We said in our last issue that for promoting the true welfare of our 
country we should take the oars of the barge of our 
_ Alleged necessity of break- political regeneration into our own hands, Weintend 
ae off the chains of foreign +4 show to-day what we should do to row the barge. 
omination for achieving If look closely into the abi Licht of 

national regeneration. we look closely into the abject plight of our country, 
Pratod (154), 9th Feb. we can see that it is entirely due to our political 
subjection, and so long as this subjection continues, no 

amount of efforts put forth in holding Congresses and Conferences will materiall 
benefit us, So long as the chain of political subjection is round our feet, the 
result of all efforts to secure our regeneration will be insignificant. No one 
ever attained true happiness under foreign rule; how can we then get it? 
Rulers and their ministers are human beings and are governed by human 
passions. The natural tendency of human nature is towards evil, and a 
combination of wealth, glory and power infatuate a man and urge him constantly 
towards the perpetration of evil deeds. History teaches us that conquerors have 
committed many reprehensible acts owing to their desire that the conquered races 
should remain permanently under their sway and minister to their pleasures, 
If the conquerors had only devoted the time and energy, spent by them in 
making their subjects traitors to their country and countrymen and in depriving 
them of ali their property, to the promotion of the real welfare of the subject 
population, the world would have been a far different place from what it is at 
. present. But the invariable tendency of wealth, glory and power is such that 
conquerors never think of benefiting the conquered. ‘They may encourage the 
efforts made by conquered communities for their regeneration, so long as these 
.do-not clash with their own interests, but as soon as this point is reached, 
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such efforts are instantly suppressed. They. deliberately ruin the trade of the 
conquered people, but they outwardly profess to encourage it and exhort the 
subject people to foster industries among themselves. But if the latter start 
any industries, laws like the Factory Act are enacted and exorbitant duties aré 
imposed with a view to discourage those industries. The corn growing in the 
conquered country .is carried off by the conquerers to fill their own stomachs, 
and the price paid for it is again brought into the treasury of the conquerors in 
the shape of land revenue, This has the effect of reducing the people to the 
verge of death by starvation. In short, political subjection entirely destroys the 
happiness of the subject people, and if they want to achieve their real regenera- 
tion, they must be prepared to break off the chain of their subjection. Unless 
they do this, it is impossible for them to obtain true happiness and tranquillity. 
What applies to others applies to us. If we want true happiness, it is indisput+ 
able that we, too, should break the chains of subjection round our feet. 
But this task is not so easy as it seems, To carry it to the end requires 
extraordinary strength, and we are greatly lacking in such strength. How 
should we then set about the achievement of this highest goal? First, we 
must produce unanimity among the people and the power of combination. 
Many efforts are now being made in our country to produce such power of 
combination, and our benign British Government is encouraging those efforts. 
The English Government has become considerably wise by a study of the 
careers Of despots. So they do not as yet obstruct our efforts at achieving 
our regeneration. They have on various occasions given a promise that 
when we acquire the power of combination and become able to administer 
our own affairs, they would restore our kingdom to us and go back to their 
country. If, therefore, we produce the power of combination amongst ourselves 
and insist upon their handing over our kingdom to us, they cannot resist 
our demand. So we must ignore trifles and endeavour to bring about the 
desired power of combination. The scope of the efforts which are at present 
being made in this direction is extremely circumscribed. These efforts have 
not reached the illiterate masses, who forma preponderating majority of the 
population, and until they do so, we shall never obtain the desired object. ‘The 
illiterate masses Consist mostly of agriculturists, and attempts must be made on 
a large scale to produce an awakening among this class and to divert their minds 
towards national objects. They pay taxes direct to Government and their word 
will carry more weight with Government than even that of Congress leaders, 
We should, therefore, acquaint this class with accurate information about the 
present condition of the country and dispel their indifference. To do 
this, we want educated bachelors or widowers, who have no family ties. 
One of such men should reside in a village and educate the local agricul- 
turists to the required extent. If such a man spends his time virtuously 
and disinterestedly, he will get enough of food and clothing to satisfy his wants. 
T'o spend one’s days in this manner is very difficult and requires the highest 
self-sacrifice. Many will have to forego domestic happiness and to endure hard- 
ships, But such self-sacrifice has become indispensable for the future welfare 
of the Hindu nation and, therefore, our thoughtful and educated people 
should be prepared to face such hardships. If they endure miseries in this life, 
they will obtain compensation in the next. Ramdas says that such a man 
is re-born into the world to taste the fruits of his good deeds and enjoys prosperity 
along with his kinsmen. If he, however, looks to his own temporary happiness 
and neglects that of his country, he is consigned to perdition along with his 
nation. It is, therefore, desirable that our educated countrymen, who are 


bachelors and widowers, should adopt a life of misery for the sake of the rise of 
their country. 


6. We Indians are adeptsin the art of begging, and any one who out- 
strips us in this respect may be said to have achieved an 

Alleged impossibility of acx impossibility, We have mastered the art by labouring © 
pawn mesne privileges by strenuously at it for years. Although we may be 
’ Bhdla (aid), Tian Feb. behind other nations in several other respects, in this 
| particular one we have achieved world-wide. renown, 
The virtue of begging having become ingrained in us, we do not feel. the 

sting of insults heaped upon us. Since the establishment of British rule in India, 
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we. have suffered heavy pecuniary losses, but these may be pegouped. sdonet: ioe 
Is er, for an era.of prosperity, is sure one day to dawn upon India. But we cannot 
| hen we shall be able to witness in us the revival of the invaluable virtues of 


wself-respec and self-reliance which are now completely crushed by our beggarly 
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- disposition, - Disgusted at the failure of the Congress to secure a single political 


ivilege, we have now taken up the weapon of boycott. If we again revert to 
the. old practice of begging, we would show ourselves to the world to be no 
ore than automatons, Have we secured a single right by means of begging? 
ave we not submitted any number of memorials for the reversal of the 
rtition of Bengal? The Bengali leaders by convening a meeting oni the 
#1st of the last month with a view to submit a memorial to the new Secretary 
of State for India have not only shown their weakness but exposed themselves 
to the risk of humiliation and have set a bad example to the younger generation. 
On a little reflection it will be evident that it isno use building our hopes on 
the fact that the new Secretary of State holds liberal. views. We admit that 
Mr, Morley is a high-minded statesman, but we do not think that he will grant our 
peers for the reversal of the partition of Bengal, or that he will be supported 

y his colleagues in giving us redress. Wedoubt very much whether India 
comes within the purview of Mr. Morley’s liberalism. Further, it is the desire 
of even the Liberal party to drain away money from India, and we feel gure 
that they will adhere to that principle in their policy towards India. 


- . 


* 


7. A Yankee paper, the ‘ Gaelic American ’ advises the Indian politicians 
ekeke ats hk alle: to shake themselves free from the British yoke, This 
dicen bee om Ammacican. jorne! misguided exhortation is only an outcome of the 
to Indians to shake them- Congress agitation in India, If this agitation is 
selves free from the British allowed to go on unchecked, it is not improbable 
—_ a aa that the Congress leaders will one day have the 
1 inne r (82), audacity to demand the restoration of India from the 
British, Will this stalwart Yankeo journalist tell us 
by whom he wishes the present Government to be supplanted? As for the 
Muslims of this country, they are quite satisfied with the present rule and do 
not desire a change. Nay, they would help the British to establish their rule 
in India on a more solid basis. 


8, “The Liberals have been borne into power on the crest of a mighty 
wave. They have won a memorable victory. Will 

Mr. Morley’s opportunity their Ministry be equally memorable? So far as 
Tn — of Stato for Tndia is concerned, Mr. Morley has a splendid oppor- 
Hast and West (4), Feb, | tunity to make his sway over the destinies of the 
Indian Empire a landmark in its history. Though 

he is believed to be of a somewhat conservative temperament, he comes to 
office with a prepossession in his favour in India.,.,......... Wherein does his 
opportunity consist? It consists in the fact, which is becoming increasingly 
Obvious every day, that India is ripe for a change. To some minds that 
expression may suggest the ripeness of corn for the sickle, to others the ripeness 
of a tumour for the lancet. In either way of looking at the situation, India is 
ripe for a constitutional operation. Whether it rewards merit which has waited 
too long, or it relieves the pain of impatient ambition, the time has come for 
a change, for taking a step in advance, if not to inaugurate a new policy. At 
such a juncture it is an incalculable advantage to have at the head of affairs a pro- 
found student of history and a statesman witha firm grasp of principles, The 
man may be said to have come with the hcur, It-would be idle to ignore that 
there is a spirit of unrest moving on the surface of the Indian waters, The 
movement may not yet be felt much deeper, but a student of history would 
se}dom wait until suggestion ‘developed into alarm........... There are several 
outstanding problems of Indian administration on which the leaders of the 
popular party have laid stress for years: their solution will depend more upon 
the advice given to the Secretary of State by the local Governments than upon 
any policy which he may enunciate. Some of these were attacked in Lord 
Curzon’s time, and the initiative as regards others must rest with the Govern- 
ment in India rather than the Secretary of State. The currency reforms, which, 
after considerable discussion, came into operation in Lord Curzon’s time, will 


in future years place such large funds at the disposal of Government that the. 
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improvement of the internal administration of the country will be almost a 
matter of moral compulsion, and not of choice. But there is one great 
question of policy, in which the driving power of astrong Secretary of State 
will count far more than the attitude of the local Governments, It is the 
question of associating the natives of the country with the Government 
in a larger measure than at present, both in advisory Councils and 
in the executive branches of the administration.......... The demands 
of the popular party comprise the appointment of not less than three 
Indian gentlemen of proved ability and experience as members of the 
Secretary of State’s Council; the appointment of two Indians as members of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, and of one Indian as member of 
each of the Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras; an increase in the 
number of non-official and elected members of the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, and the grant to them of the right of advising the Councils 
in financial matters coming before them, the head of the Government 
concerned possessing the power of Veto.......... The Secretary of State’s 
Council is merely advisory, and he can, without any inconvenience, or the 
feeling of diffidence or doubt in starting a new experiment, make a beginning 
in the direction recommended as regards his own Council. The Governor- 
General’s Council, too, is large enough to admit of the appointment of at least 
one native of India on it, to begin with. Asthe Councils become smaller, the 
difficulty of introducing an untried element may become greater, but in the 
case of the Provincial Governments the experiment may at least begin with the 
Secretaries. The demand which it will require special ingenuity to concede is 
that for an increase of the strength of the advisory Councils, and the grant to non- 
official members of the power of ‘ advising’ on financial matters on an equal foot- 
ing with official members. ‘This demand raises a question of constitution, rather 
than of race. It cannot be granted without Parliamentary sanction.......... 
As the law stands at present, members of the Legislative Councils may take part 


in the ‘discussion of the annual financial statement,’ but they have no power 


‘to submit or propose any resolution or to divide the Council in respect of 
any such financial discussion.’ The desire is evidently to remove this disabi- 
lity....... The present system of securing a preponderating voice for Government 
by a numerical majority of officials is ethically unsound, economically objec- 
tionable, and practically inelastic......... fhe Englishman is believed always 
to take a very near view of things: his fogyy atmosphere perhaps induces 
the habit. He glorifies it under the name of ‘common-sense,’ or under some 
Other equally self-complacent and and self-laudatory epithet. The LEast is 
perhaps flighty, Let us see if Mr. Morley is also flighty, or is smitten with his 
chief’s vaunted common-sense.”’ 


9. ‘** Hopes and fears and fears and hopes—an undistinguishable throng ’— 
these words of the poet are applicable to the present state 


Will India be benefited by of the public mind in India. The general feeling is | 


the appointment of Mr. obviously one of hope and faith in the liberal and gene- 
og «iy mated of State yous instincts of Mr. John Morley, our new Secretary of 
Mahrétta (10), 11th Feb. State. The great public meeting held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall last week actually passed a resolution of 

congratulation upon the destinies of India being entrusted to Mr. Morley. On 
the other hand, in the opinion held by the Social Democrats in England, Mr. 
Morely is a good literary man, but no practical politician. By Irishmen, too, 
a similar opinion seems to be entertained about Mr. Morley, who was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in Mr. Gladstone’s time and is a_ thorough-going 
Home Kuler. ‘The ‘Gaelic American’ has the following in its issue of 6th 
ultimo :—‘We observe that great hopes are held out to the Indian people 
because John Morley has been made Secretary for India. It is all illusion, 


A commercialised Liberal government in England never undoes any wrong 


put upon a subject and submissive people by the Tory landlord brigands. We 

had an example of that in Ireland at the time the Tory government of Great 

Britain passed its last Coercion Act, When it was turned out of office at 

the following election and the Liberals under Gladstone got in, John Morley 

was made Secretary for Ireland. , What happened? Nothing. The Opercion 

Act which the Liberals had opposed, was neither repealed nor amended; it 
con 1989—5 
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.  Welleft-or the Statute Book intact. Nol there is. no hope for India any 
 ‘g0re than for Ireland under’ the new government. If the people of the two 
_ + @0ttitries want national freedom and independence, they must work for it and 
| _- bhiéve it themecives, ‘There is no other way.” 
-  %., 10; “When Coopers Hill College was abolished and it was decided 
aheoy to recruit Engineers for the Public Works Department 
here. from .persons who had had a practical training, 
fears were expressed that Indians wéuld be altogether 
service in India, excluded. Though the proposed recruitment is still 
_ Sind Journal (18), 14th far off, yet what the Secretary of State for India 
et ' proposes to do for selecting 10 Assistant Hngineers 
this year shows that those fears were not groundless. Itis notified that every 
candidate for the above appointments must be a British subject of European 
descent and his father must have been a British subject, either natural born or 
naturalized in the United Kingdom. This proviso places a ban on the natives of 
India and in consequence is open to serious objection. The great charter of 
the Jndian people led the people to understand that nationality was no bar 
to. their entering the higher grades of the public service provided they have 
proper intellectual and professional equipment and qualifications. If the 
' present mischievous rules are not protested against in time and their amend- 
ment secured, Indians should give up all hopes of securing higher appointments 
in the Public Works Department. Let our local Sabha and other Associations 
and the general public protest against this piece of injustice,” , 


11, Weare highly gratified to note that Lord Lamington peregrinated 
- on foot through a portion of the native town on 
Lord Lamington’s visit to the 12th February last. Such surprise visits to native 
as Yee town of Bombay. quarters by the head of the Government are to 
am-e-Jamshed (27), 14th : : , 
Feb, be welcomed inasmuch as they give gratification 
Be, al to the people at large and serve to keep the Munici- 
rc pal executive alive toasense of their duties. Besides, such visits enable His 
Excellency to see with his own eyes how the poorer classes of natives live in 
their homes. If Lord Lamington’s example were emulated by Government 
Officials in the mofussil, we are sure a salutary check would be exercised 


| aS upon the doings of unscrupulous underlings. 


. 12, “It is with feelings of gratification that we note the nomination of 
Pea a aap eae Sardar Nowrojee Padumjee to a seat in the Legislative 
ation of Sardar Nowrojee Council by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, 
Padumijee to bean Additional ----.. --Lhe Honourable Sardar Nowrojee Padumjee is 
Member of the Bombay known to possess pronounced views on public matters, 
—s Ter detinas , He is not a Congresswalla and has given counsels of 
to J te ti, apts perfection at times when excitement carried younger 

| folk away. The Sardar is a well-read man and always 

tries to bring his educational refinement to bear upon any topic of the day. We 
a have no doubt that his views in the Uouncil will carry due weight, for they 
e. . will always be the outcome of matured deliberation,” 


15. We said in our last issue that without the realization of a common 
Views eS la. nae , danger the idea of nationality does not take root in a 
about the growth of the sen- People. Unless the people feel that they are in a state 
ae timent of nationality and the Of misery, they will not be ready to unite with a view 
importance of a natiomal to ward off thecommondanger. If no nation had been 
ce oe of rong . under foreign domination or at any rate exposed to the 
A cit ah i - danger of such domination, the idea of nationality 
‘would never have been developed in the history of the human race. It is only 
because some people, taking advantage of tlieir surroundings and pecular qualities, 
wish to deprive others of their means of subsistence, that the latter are obliged 
40 adopt the effective remedy of combining as a nation to restrain such 
‘wicked propensities. It is only well-to-do men in any country, who are not 
sequired to work incessantly for their living and whose time is not wholly 
. ‘@eoupied with. their domestic concerns, that can take part in national con- 
Orns an devise'plans for delivering their countrymen from their miseries. 
The middle class’ in any country is the mainstay of the national cause, 
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It is not education alone that will suffice for national ‘deliverance, hut 
wealth is equally essential. Again, it is not mere numbers that constitute: 
the strength of a nation. The masses must have the power of cohesion, other- 


wise they will be like the particles of sand on the sea-shore. Itis the middle. | 


class that can unite the scattered units of a community for national purposes.. 
When in any country the middle class is wealthy, intelligent and alive to its 
duties, we may take it for granted ‘that that country is on the path of pros- 
perity. The above is the analysis of the idea of nationality made by Mr. Griffith,. 
an Irishman. He proceeds to point out the lines on which a people like the 
Irish should conduct their national movement. He says that for delivering 
a nation from its miseries, there must be (1) the realisation of those miseries; 
(2) the desire to be free from them, (8) patriots ready to work for freeing their 
countrymen from their miseries and (4) an educated middle class willing 
to give assistance to the patriots. In the absence of these four essentials, no 
conquered nation can ever hope to rear its head. If a conquering nation, 
on the other hand, wishes to prevent the rise of the conquered nation, its aim 
should be to weaken the force of each of these essentials. Mr. Griffith 
says that mere draining away of the wealth of a conquered country is not 
enough to attain the above end; an attempt must also be made to deprive 
the conquered nation of its intellectual strength. He says that England 
has pursued such a policy towards Ireland. When England conquers other 
countries, it first takes the system of education in those countries into her hands 
and casts it in such a mould asto make it impossiole for the idea of nationality 
to take root in the minds of the conquered people. The object of education in 
countries under British rule is to turn out a meek and submissive class of people 
fit for holding subordinate posts under Government. Attempts are made in the 
very earliest stages of education to instil into the minds of pupils belonging to the 
conquered race an inordinate reverence for the ruling class, and they are taught 
to think that they can never hope to equal their conquerors, ‘Their intellectual 
powers are crushed at a very tender age and the products of schools and universities 
are men of stunted intellectual growth. Even the primary text-books and copy- 
books are printed by foreign firms, and in the High Schools men like Lee- Warner 
are ready to promote the work of intellectual degradation, Mr. Griffith says that 
such education is spurious and does not fulfil its proper aim, véz., of making men 
patriotic, He condemns such education because the language and religion 
of the conquered people have no importance therein, while the historical and intel- 
lectual traditions of the conquered communities find no place init, The lives 
of patriots of the conquered people are also ignored in such a system which aims 
at producing a race completely dependent upon their conquerors, Mr. Gritfith 
exhorts Irish patriots to discard this system of education and to establish schools 
and universities on national lines, It may not be possible to start such institu- 
tions at once, but the people, he says, must endeavour to improve those that 
are under the control of local bodies. He wants the best intellects in the 
country not to be absorbed in the service of Government, but to be useful to 
their country. 


14, Diverse remedies have been employed by the whites to suppress the 
swadeshi movement. At first Sir B. Fuller depended 

Alleged attempts on the wypon his own exertions and those of the Police under 
iy of sere omens him to check its spread, but now he is steadfastly 
Rey 5 a supported not only by the Magistrates, but even by the 
Bhéla (121), 11th Feb. Judges of the High Court. As regards the remedies 
adopted by him to gain his end, he first tried the plan 

of punishing swadeshists ; next he resorted to the weapon of conferring personal 
distinctions on someof the leaders of the people. Since all these remedies 
failed to effect the desired object, the Government officials have now resorted. 
to the most dreaded and effective weapon, namely, that of creating dissen- 
sions among the people. Our people will be ready to undergo all sorts of 
miseries and torments, but they can never withstand the temptation of a 
bribe or refrain from committing treacherous deeds, The vice of treachery 
has been bred in the bones of our people and has become an essential part 
of their nature. . Had it not been for this, the Scindia, Holkar and Gaekwar 
would never have remained inactive when Bajirao Il’s kingdom was tottering 
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The ‘Ex have always taken advantage of this ignoble trait in 
cter. ‘Divide°and rule’ .is the fundamental principle of British 
ndeas they found us -treacherous and found ample scope for the 
nt ofthat principle in this country, they were able to establish 
acy in’ India, and they have hitherto carried on their admi- 
nistration on the same principle. We did not think that they would employ 
ee the:device of creating internal dissensions among us for suppressing the swadeshi 
| movement. But it seems the authorities in Bengal do intend to resort to this device 
Bers on a large scale, It is to be seen how far our people are taken in by this familiar 
device. We exhort them not to be moved from their resolve to spread the swadesho 
movement and not to be guilty of the heinous sin of being traitors to their country 
if the flame of true patriotism is kindled in their hearts and if they sincerely 
desire that India should take a leading place among the nations of the earth. 


.15, It is true that no one has a right to force others to use country-made 
goods or to take away from bim any foreign articles 
| he might possess, But some officials have come to the 
oh ena the swadesht move- oonclusion that the most effective remedy to wean 
os «SONATE Vengurla people from the swadeshi movement is to punish the 
Vritia (138), 12th Feb, above acts by sending the authors thereof to jail, 
| It is a great pity that the higher authorities should 
take no notice of such abuse of power by their subordinates, The present 
tension between the officials and the people will be at an end if Government 
make it known that they are in favour of the movement and define exactly 
the scope of the term swadeshi. Imaginary fears have turned the head 
of the Bengal Government, who have in consequence had recourse to violent 
measures to effect what could have been accomplished by peaceful means. By 
their mistaken policy the authorities in Bengal have needlessly offended the 
people of that province. It is not the part of statesmanship to allow matters to 
reach a crisis. It will be to the interest of both the rulers and the subjects. to 
remove the feeling of discontent from the latter's minds. Every fresh effort 
that may be made to suppress the swadesht movement will not only be futile, 
but, on the contrary, terid to strengthen it. The saying “good cometh some- 
times out of evil” has been found true in the case of the swadesht movement. 


- Attitude of the authorities 
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*16. “Though the promoters of the Agricultural Conference wisely 
Bombay Agricultural invited representatives oc important and recognised 
Conference. non-official bodies like the Bombay Chamber of 
Katser-i-Hind (28), 18th Commerce and the Mill-Owners’ Asscciation, and 


ptaion 6)” ach Fou, also other well-known individuals who take keen 


* Gujardti (23), 18th Feb. interest in all matters affecting the weal of the agri- 
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Eng. cols. culturist, it must be observed that the representation 
B was not guite full, But, perhaps, the inadequacy of many a non-ofiicial 
i. representative of his district, if not of his town, which was transparently 


conspicuous at the late Conference, was inevitable. Much might be excused 
to an organisation which is barely twelve months old. And we have not the 
least doubt that the Director of Agriculture in the Presidency will supply the 
omission in this respect when the Conference is next held. Again, it would be 
an’ advantage, agriculturally and educationally, were the Conference held 
from ‘year to year at the great centres which are known to distribute the 
products coming from different districts. It may not be practical to hold it 
in rural areas amidst rustic surroundings and among an assemblage of villagers 
who are agriculturists. But when a Conference is held at the distributing 
centres, some of these could also be invited to be present, if not to take a part, 
however humble, in the proceedings. The typical agricultural representative 
can hardly be expected to attend meetings held ina placelike Bombay or 
Poona or Ahmedabad or Belgaum, each of which is a distributing centre of the 
first class. But he could make it easily convenient to be present at minor 
centres in the mofussil, say Bdrsi or Jalgaom or Dhulia, Dharwar and 
Hubli. We take the Conference to be a propagandist, and itis only in the 
fitness of things that it should follow the method of the propagandist, namely, 
to propagate his creed at the: very door of those to whom he would like to 
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reach and whose welfare he ‘would greatly desire to promote. If so exalted 
{#uthority ‘as Lord. Ampthill, whose departure from Madras has been so 
4 \ 


we 
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sincerely regretted, was succéssful enough in holding his agricultural gather. 
ings or small village dardars in the old primitive fashion of the punchayat, 
namely, under the grateful shadow of the all-spreading banyan tree, we do not~ 
‘see why an Agricultural Conference, which aims at ameliorating the.condition 
éf the agriculturist and promoting his material welfare, should not successfully | 
hold meetings at the very doors of this class of persons. We sincerely trust 
that so sympathetic an official as the present Director will bear this suggestion 
in mind. There is nothing like education, and the agriculturist in the districts 
of the Presidency should, by means of such Conferences, almost within a 
throw of the scene of his daily toil, be made to feel the interest which the 
State is desirous of taking to better bis condition, and imparting to him the 
education he needs by a concrete show as the Conference really is.......... So far 
as to the place and the mode of inviting delegates and other persons interested 
in the promotion of agriculture, Next, as to the proceedings. Here, we . 
have nothing to suggest. Ji the mode adopted at the late Conference is 
to be continued in the future, then there is hardly anything to be said. 
Full opportunity was given for discussion, of course, compatible with the 
time available. ‘This was the very essence of the Conference. It meant a 
healthy interchange of views between the officials on one side and the 
non-ofticials on the other, It was an excellent idea of the President, the 
Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, to have summoned his experts to answer 
questions put by the non-officials, Interpellations were very fully answered 
which tell us how the Government might advantageously adopt the same 
method in the Legislative Council where at present the replies are not 
only meagre, but in most cases ambiguous and evasive. No public object is 
served by such unsatisfactory responses of the governing oracles. On the 
contrary, the public get exasperated at these answers, and the feeling is. 
universal that Government fences or dodges all questions. As a result all 
confidence in the sincerity and straightforwardness of the Government is 
destroyed—a condition of things which no Government purporting to govern 
on a popular basis should ever court.......... What we have to suggest, 
further, is this, The presiding authority as well as the Director, who 
are the two chief actors in such a Conference, should keep a broad and 
open mind. It seemed to us that there was a want of it in this respect at 
the late Conference. Both Mr. Muir-Mackenzie and Mr. Lawrence appear. 
ed to be somewhat hide-bound. They seemed to say to the non-oflicials: 
‘Thus far and no farther’ Now that was a mental attitude which was 
greatly to be regretted. Of course, trained and nurtured as they have been 
all through their career in the spirit of the bureaucracy to which they 
belong, such an attitude was not unnatural. But it should be observed 
that when they invite experienced men of business and knowledge, equally 
cultured like themselves, but unaccustomed to bureaucratic ways of thinking, 
they should try to forget the traditional instincts of the service of which 
they are members, rise superior to them, and be thoroughly receptive for the 
purpose of instilling into their mind the new ideas offered by outsiders. Other- 
wise, the Conference is bound to degenerate intoa mutual adulation society 
of the Revenue Member, the Director of Agriculture, and the ‘ expert’ officials 
employed in the department. Receptivity of thought is essential and any 
amount of tolerance for non-official opinion. It cannot be that what the self. 
opinionated officials in the Agricultural Department think is all infallible,........, 
In short, they should never think that they alone are the repositories of 
knowledge and.experience and that they alone can manage or administer every- 
thing. And let them never plead a non possumus to any suggestion. By all 
means hear it; argue it out if it be impracticable; but even before the sugges- 
tion isexplained, do not be in a hurry to say it cannot be adopted. Such 
attitude was painfully evident in reference to the two crucial questions of 
the most vital importance to the future welfare of agriculturists, (1) about 
‘the feasibility of establishing an Agricultural Bank on the exact lines of 
the National Bank of Egypt and (2) of an Agricultural society similar to 
that in existence in Egypt to provide manure and seed at a reasonable 
price to the fellaheen. ‘To the latter question an answer was given which 
plainly -révealed how the answerer was blissfully innocent of all knowledge 
mn the subject—so much so that the questioner controverted the ignorant 
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@. presiding, authority, a copy of the report of Lord. 
on. the ‘subject.|, And as to the Agricultural..Bank, the answer was: 
at it . was. ‘ incid Many, disoussed by the Board of Agriculture of. 
, at Pusa, and it was that the existing system of takavi loans. - 
ll. adapted. for this. purpose.’ Now that may be the _ dictum, 
f. the, Board—a ‘self-opinionated and self-contained body which, of course,’ 
to follow the secret policy of the Government of India in matters agricul- 
ral, We, at least, do not at all agree with the dictum of the Imperials at 
plcutta that ¢akavi advances answer al! purposes of the indebted and, 
impecunious rayat..,...... Under the circumstances it was a matter of profound 
regret that a subject of the highest importance to the immediate welfare of: 
the rayat was allowed to be brushed aside,.......... We have not yet done with. 
our observations, We shall on an early occasion refer to the lion’s share which. 
the Agricultural Department allows to the Chamber of Commerce—a body 
having the most selfish interests and, therefore, one whose opinions are certain 
to bein conflict with the best interests of our agriculturists. A great danger 
lurks in paying over-much attention to any and every suggestion of this body 
of foreign exploiters whose only object is to make money at the expense of the. 
rayats and retire to their native country.” {The Native Opinion and the 
Gujardté write in a somewhat similar strain. | 


17. ‘ What is practically speaking the first Agricultural Conference of the 

| Presidency just finished its sittings under the 
h Feb. 

ocala ad sd cea presidency of the Honourable Mr, Muir-Mackenzie. 

Besides the officers. of the Agricultural Department the only body that was 

represented at the Conference was the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


‘There seemed to be very few practical agriculturists present at its sessions. 


Of course, the Honourable Mr. Thackersay and Mr. Wacha were there to 
represent the agricultural and commercial interests of the Presidency, but this 
can’ be no compensation for the absence of large landed proprietors who are 
perhaps the only persons competent to say what the difficulties in the path 
of agricultural improvement are; Perhaps at the next Agricultural Conference 
efforts will be made to secure a larger number of this class of persons 
to attend the sessions: Turning now to the work done at the Conference one 
cannot but be struck with the absolute unanimity between the official and 
the non-official members of the Conference prevailing on the point of the 
present scale of expenditure on agricultural improvements in the Presidency 
being maintained at its present level, viz., about 63 lakhs per annum. It is 
very rarely that with regard to matters of expenditure the view of the Govern- 
ment officers coincides so entirely with the wishes of the non-official public....... 
The question of training up aclass of native specialists in agriculture was 
incidentally touched upon by Mr. Wacha. Butas nobody on the official side 
seemed properly to understand what Mr, Wacha meant by it, he had to explain 
that what he wanted to ascertain was whether steps were being actually taken 
to ensure that within the next 10, 15 or even 25 years India would be self 
contained as regards its agricultural experts so as to dispense with the necessity 
of importing specialists from abroad. The only reply vouchsafed was a 
reference to the proposed Agricultural College in Poona and a post-Graduaté 


_ Course at the Pusa Institute. This is all very wellso ‘far as it goes, viz., 


to train up men to do duty, in the higher subordinate grades of the Agricultural 
Department. But what Mr. Wacha wanted to know was whether Government 
had it in view to evolve 4 class of native specialists in agricultural research so 
that these men might ultimately take their place as equals with any of those 


that-are now indented from abroad.” 


-, #18, “ From the impression that we have been able to gather from the re- 
eat aie fan _.. ports of the proceedings in the daily papers the Agri- 
_.. Indian Social Reformer cultural Conference recently held in this city would 
(8), 18th Feb, ==. seem to have been conducted in rather narrow grooves, 
In the first place, the members seem to have been selected on no principle, 
sertainly. not with reference tu their knowledge of practical agriculture. 
ally, these gentlemen found it the proper thing to‘ interpellate’ the official 
mbers.on various points of theoretical interest, and the answers returned 


j the commonplaces with which officials in India prove to their. own 
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satisfaction that if Government had not done more than they have,-it was 
because to do more would not have been good for the. people. In this way the 

roceedings of the Conferences were divested even of an academic interest, 

his is to be regretted as such Conferences can be of very practical use, if 

roperly conceived and managed. To begin with, there is no worse place to 
Fol an Agricultural Conference than Bombay City. The interest of. Bombay 
in agriculture is the interest of the tradesman, not-of the producer. It need 
hardly be said that this is not what is wanted ina movement to improve the 
conditions of an industry. In the next place, the members should be drawn 
from practical agriculturists or from among gentlemen who have kept them- 
selves in close touch with them. One of the members, we note, wanted the 
Mauritius system of planting sugar-canes to be introduced in Poona. The 
President politely informed him that the Poona method gave better results and 
was superior to the Mauritius one! ” 


19, The cultivators of India are becoming poorer and poorer day by day. 
The chief cause of this is Government, who do nut 
Karnétuk Vritta (103) look to the interests of the cultivating classes beyond 
13th hs. : Karnétak Patra giving them ¢akavi loans, Our cultivators should be 
(60), 14th Feb. educated to the levei of their European confréres 
beforethey can hope to see prosperous days. Govern- 
ment say that their interests and those of the cultivators are identical; but how far 
this is so is a question, The Government of Bombay do not spend more than 6} 
lakhs upon the development of agriculture. From what transpired at the recent 
Agricultural Conference it looks as if even this sum has not been permanently fixed. 
The President of the Conference dilated upon the many benevolent acts of Gov- 
ernment. We are afraid, however, that these do not go beyond what a Circle 
Inspector does for his Circle. Government have made no arrangements to train 
up capable men to introduce improved and scientific methods in agriculture, 
The very Englishmen who have done so much for the prosperity of the cultivat- 
ing class in Egypt have been the cause of their ruin in India. The eminently 
practical suggestion of Mr. Wacha to establish agricultural banks on the model of 
the Egyptian Bank met with a cold response, We have ina past issue pointed out 
the drawbacks of the present Co-operative Credit Societies. Government should 
first undertake to improve the financial condition of the rayats and then seek to 
introduce methods of scientific agriculture. All other improvements before the 
one stated above are like putting the cart before the horse. [The Karndtak 
Patra is sceptical about the Conference resulting in any practical good to the 
agriculturist. It says that a large portion of the expenditure sanctioned by 
Government for the development of agriculture will go into the pockets of 
European officers. It is not possible, in its opinion, that European experts draws 
ing fat salaries will teach anything to the rayats. ] 


20. “The annual report of the Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 
eee gives us an idea of the difficulties in the way of 
the me of Co-operative popularizing the basic principle of co-operation in 
Credit Societies in Bombay. the minds of the agriculturists. The preliminary 
_ Oriental Review (12), 14th work has been done, and some fifteen societies have 
Feb, ; Indian Spectator (6), een started up to date. This number is smaller 
le hn than that of the societies started in other Presidencies ; 
in the United Provinces, for instance, the number of societies registered 
is almost ten times as great, ‘There are, however, valid reasons for this slow 
progress. The rate of interest ruling amongst the agriculturists there is as 
high as 75 percent., and the societies are allowed to charge a rate varying from 
12 to 18 per cent.—a rate which will be considered exorbitant in Gujarat. The 
higher the prevailing rate of interest, the greater the necessity of starting such 
societies. An equally pressing necessity is not felt in places where the differ- 
ence between the ordinary market rate of interest and the rate of interest 
charged by the village money-lender from the agriculturists is very small. 
Mr. McNeill makes two practical suggestions. One is about his being 
allowed to feel his way and, if possible, to start societies in districts other 
than those at first selected by Government. for making the experiment. The 
other suggestion’ is about the appoitment of honorary organisers.......... 
Government have partially approved of Mr. McNeill’s su gestion about the 
honorary organisers by expressing their willingness to help in the defrayal of 


a 


ye Se 


gt honorary Ay mage “These organisers can do much 
img a ‘village from the ‘first explanation up to the sub- 
tion for registration and the subsequent initiation of the 
t 3.” But neither the work of these honorary 
egistrar, can be of a permanent nature, unless 
e sympathetic interest in the movement,.......... As 
fegards the in which the work is to be undertaken, Government 
&pproveé of the idea of the Registrar to try and, if possible, to start societies in 
districts other than those selected at first. Government do not view with much 
favour the proposal of starting an urban society in Bombay to provide capital 
for the rural societies. The chief difficulty in the case of the newly started rural 
Taney will bethe want of capital. In the beginning these societies will not 
ttract capital from private individuals, and as Government are not making a 
| grant larger than the amount raised by the members, the proposed urban society 
— im Bombay will be perhaps the only agency to assist them with capital. 
oa itis difficult to understand the reasons that have led Government to throw 
“ Sold water on this proposal. The proposed society has been registered, and after 
seeing its philanthropic work for one year Government will, we feel confident, 
gee the advisability of starting similar societies in the different parts of the 
Presidency.” [The Indian Spectator writes:—“The work of starting UCo- 
operative Credit Societies in this Presidency is proceeding apace. Twelve 
éocieties had been registered when Mr. McNeill submitted his first report to 
Government, reviewed in these columns some time ago. ‘Twelve more have 
since been registered, as will be seen from the list which we have been enabled 
to publish elsewhere by the courtesy of the energetic and tactful officer to whom 
the Government has entrusted this new department of its activities. It seems 
that as each society was registered, a notification to that effect was published in 
the Bombay Government Gazette. We owe an apology to Mr, McNeill for 


having assumed otherwise in our review of his report.’’| 
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= 21. Signs of approaching famine are daily becoming more and more 
_. manifest in the Bombay Presidency. In the Press 
, ae i a a Roca Communiqué on famine conditions in the Presi- 
Ni ae ska emigration of the dency, dated the 26th ultimo, it is stated that probably 
| pulation from certain as many as 200,000 people have emigrated from the dis- 
famine-stricken districts in tricts of Bijdpur, Sholapar, Ahmednagar, Nasik, Poona 
go hr some sae and Satara in search of work elsewhere. ‘The news 
ombay Samdchar (66), .  . . : 
16th Feb. is, indeed, startling, and the causes of this wholesale 
| emigration of the people need to be carefully investi- 
gated by the authorities, It may be that in spite of the explicit direction of 
the Famine Commission to start relief works as soon as any signs of impending 
famine are observed, an unconscionable delay has taken piace on the part of 
Government in opening such works in famine-stricken areas; or it may ba 
that the orders of Government for starting relief works at certain places have not 
been properly. carried out by the district officers. Another possible explanation 
of the emigration is that the scale of wages on the relief works which have been 
already started is insufficient for the bare subsistence of the worker and his depen- 
dants, or. perhaps the tasks set to him are too hard for his’strangth and capacity. 
Anyway it is incumbent upon the Government of Lord Lamington to institute a 
searching inquiry into the circumstances which have brought about the deplor- 
able state of things disclosed in the Press Communiqué. If aninquiry of this. 
kind is undertaken, it would also be desirable to ascertain if the rise of two lakhs 
¥ which, according to the recent census, has taken place in the population of 
— jombay City has any connection with the emigration from the famine-stricken. 
a districts of the Southern and Central Divisions of the Presidency, En passant 
we might say that as the prospects of asevere famine in the Presidency and 
elsewhere are now inevitable, it is high time for the officials and the public 
© bestir themselves and hold mass meetings in the various provinces under the 
presidency of the local heads of administrations for the purpose of collecting a. 
wod for the relief of the famine-stricken. If Their Royal Highnesses could be 
suaded to become patrons of the fund, we are sure the flow of private charity 
reatly stimulated and the meuiory of the Royal visit would be 
the names of the august visitors being associated with a truly 
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- ° 22. It-is a misfortune of the people that the famine policy of Governs 
Gt ot | ment should not be sufficiently liberal. It merely 
. A-warning to Government onsists of opening relief-works and: granting suspen- 
Ds gress ag besos oo. sions of land revenue whenever a famine occurs. The 
vies only change that has this year taken place in that 

Kalpataru (180), 11th Feb, ° policy is in respect of takavi loans. Government haye 
¢ become more liberal in advancing such loans to rayats, 
and the latter in their anxiety to tide over the prevailing distress are showing 
an increasing tendency to take advantage of that liberality, unmindful of the 
fact that the loans have to be repaid in future. But it is the duty of the 
Officials to see that the loans are devoted to the objects for which they are 
intended, for any neglect on their part in this respect is calculated to do 
serious harm to the interests of the rayats. There isnodoubt that rayats will try 
to stave off the present crisis with the help of the loans advanced to them by 
Government. If by chance the next year also turns out to be unfavourable 
to them, they are sure to fall into arrears of land revenue and thereby render 
their holdings liable to forfeiture. Wedo not mean to say that in making 
liberal ¢akavi advances to the rayats Government are actuated by any sinister 
desire to confiscate their holdings on their failure to pay the iand revenue. 
But if cannot be gainsaid that a whimsical officer can, if he likes, make 
use Of bis powers in that direction to the detriment of the poor rayats, Up 
till now it has been the policy of Government to destroy the middle class, and 
they seem to have the same object in view in making fakavi advanees on a 
liberal scale. If Government were to make it publicly known that in making 
liberal takavi advances they are not actuated by a desire to confiscate the 
holdings of the rayats, the suspicion which their unusual liberality in this 
respect has given rise toin the minds of the rayats would be removed. The 
object of advancing fakavi loans is to enable the rayats to effect permanent 
improvements iu their holdings. But the policy of the Bombay Government 
in advancing these loans in famine times tends to defeat the object in view. 
There is no doubt that in famine times labour is cheap and improvements 
can be effected at a comparatively smaller outlay. But it should not be for- 
gotten that in days of scarcity the greater portion of these loans are likely to 
be devoted to satisfy the personal wants of the agriculturists, These advances 
should, therefore, be made, as far as possible, in prosperous years, and if they 
are at all made in famine times, the officials should keep a watch and sea 
that they are devoted to proper objects. 


23. <A correspondent writes to the Arunodaya :—Dolkhamb is a village in 
this district which is inhabited by literate classes and is 
Grievances of the people frequently visited by outsiders. ‘There is, however, no 
of Dolkhami, a village im direct road to connect it with the taluka town of Shahé- 
Thara District. so ; ' ‘ 
Arunodaya (108), 11th Feb, PUY, whichis at adistanceof 24 miles. In 1904 a’ peti- 
tion signed by 2,000 persons inhabiting adjacent villages 
was submitted to the Commissioner, N. D., by praying for the construction of 
such a road, but without avail. Want of funds must apparently have stood in 
the way olf the prayer of the petitioners being granted at the time. That 
excuse holds good no longer as work has commenced on three new roads in 
Shahdipur Taluka. About 50 carts of paddy leave Dolkhamb for Shahapur 
daily. The inhabitants of the village prayed also for other facilities, such as a 
branch post office and a Subordinate Magistrate’s Court, but with no better result, 
They as well as the people of the neighbouring villages are put to serious incon- 
yenience at present for want of the above conveniences, but there is no 
influential supporter to back up their prayers. [In its editorial columns the 
paper commends the letter for the favourable consideration of the Collector and 
expresses its surprise that a numerously signed petition from the inhabitants 
of nearly 50 villages should have failed to receive favourable consideration at 
the hands of the authorities. ] 


24, “The view of a certain school of thinkers that criminality is a 


Comments on the Bhdla trial, species of mental disease is borne in upon us with 


Indian - Spectator (6), peculiar force when weread seditious writings of the 
17th Feb.; Indu Prakash kind for which the unfortunate editor of the Bhiata is 
con 1989—=7 | | 
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oo p What is the state of mind from 

oS which the article could have emanated, and is society without its responsibility 
ini having made such a state of mind possible? Would sedition be written if 
it were not read with something like sympathy in quarters from which the 
writer seeks approval ?...... Sedition is not, like murder, or assault, an offence, 
the motive of which is generated only in the individual. Whenever a man 
siffers for sedition, we cannot but feel that that man atones for the sins of the 
sdciety he lives in, though he is responsible for constituting himself the 
effluent through which the water contaminated by other strata finds its vent.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh writes :—‘ It is impossible to extend any sympathy to the 
editor of the Bhdla, who has been convicted and sentenced, On _ the 
face of it, the incriminating article was clearly seditious....... The unmitigated 
nature of the condemnation of the Indian Government, the gross exaggeration 
of some of the statements and the utter falsehood of others, clearly took the 
article far beyond the limits of even a severe comment upon public measures, 
+a which, we suppose, even the newly-revised elastic Section 124A does, in spirit, 
f- freely permit....... We think the Jury were fully justified in adjudging the 
‘@ writer and publisher to be guilty.” | 


*25. “The trial of the editor of the Bhdla for seditious writing 

a ins iii eters was devoid of the excitement usually associated 

= (5) "18th Feb. me with such trials,........... The proceedings at the 
?* trial at the Sessions Court really hinged on the 
single question whether or not the writer intended the successful 
candidate for the viceroyalty of hell or purgatory—it matters little which—to 
be taken for the British Government, or knew that he would be so taken. The 
learned Advocate-General pointed out features of the article which evidently 
referred to incidents in British history and contended that if the editor did not 
intend, he ought to have known, that such references would be taken as apply- 
ing to British rule. The editor of the Bhdla and his counsel denied both the 

iniention and the knowledge, and the latter described the article as ‘the 
handiwork of a mere school-boy who drew largely upon his imagination.’......... 
Those who want school-boys to take an active pait in politics must not 
shrink from the risks which they incur. The charge of the presiding Judge 
was.studiously fair. The Jury by their verdict showed tlat they were unani- 
mously of opinion that Bhopatkar should have known that the expressions 
would be taken to refer to the established Government, but they recommended 
him to the mercy of the Court........... It is a matter of profound pity that 
a young man of education should have his prospects blighted on the threshold 
of. his career, serious as his offence undoubtedly is. ‘here would seem to be 
some influence at work, especially in Poona, which favours the development of 
sheer, stupid, purposeless perversity in some of the journalists, Are there no 
leaders with sufficient strength of mind to combat it?” 


a *26. “No respectable journalist can have any justifiable ot shige against 
Pe 8 em | the Bombay Government for prosecuting the editor 
o Wars Ting. Olen (8), 1th oF the Bhdla after the exposure of such stupid effusions 
| as were lately publisbed in its columns.......... This 
was no case of Government setting itself above the law, or of the executive 
usurping judicial powers. Nor was this acase of meddlesome interference 

_ with the liberty of the press by means of unseemly boycotting and like coercive 

~ measures:.......... Farfrom discouraging such prosecutions we fully sympathise 
‘with the efforts of Government to guard themselves against the foul and mali- 
eious vapouritigs of the sedition-monger, because every case of relaxation is likely 

to prove-an incentive to writers, with hazy notions of loyalty, to indulge in morbid 
acks against Government. We marvel at the audacity of the class of 
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journalists who hazard such risky effusions in spite of their knowledge of the 
vigilance exercised by the authorities and the rigours of the law, and wonder 
what their recklessness would not lead to under a policy of increased laxity 
from the State.......... That such violent criticisms are indulged in with a view 
to the financial prosperity: of the papers is made obvious from what transpired. 
during the enquiry. This leads to the inevitable inference that such obnoxi- 
ous vilification is viewed with favour by a certain class of readers, whose vicious 
tendencies are inflamed by writers of seditious effusions, who seek to make 
capital out of disloyalty. The presiding Judge seems to have been guided 
by some such view when, in imposing a fine of Rs. 1,000, he observed that he 
thought it expedient to inflict a fine ashedid not desire that the accused should 
reap profit out of seditious writings.” 


27. “Even the culprit in the Bhdla case must admit it to be an irony 
of fate that in his own case he should obtain justice 
so largely blended with mercy from a _ tribunal 
set up by the very Power that he had so deliberately 
and remorselessly traduced. Whoever wrote the 
offending article, there could be no doubt as to the 
crime of it and the accused's responsibility for its publication.......... No 
Government in the world was more foully defamed, and no culprit found 
justice in his case blended with such a large amount of mercy. British justice 
has indeed once more vindicated itself and also vindicated the reputation of 
Government for humanity, . generosity and tolerance. The Judge and Jury 
have scorned to use a Nasmyth hammer to crush what in the world of journa- 
lism and politics was but a mere fly and even less than a fly.......... While 
congratulating the editor of the Bbhdla on escaping a worse fate, we cannot 
refrain from congratulating the Judge and the Jury on the remarkable modera- 
tion and good sense evinced by them in the disposal of the case,”’ 


Jamee-Jamshed (27), 15th 
Feb,, Eng. cols. 


28. Considering the gravity of the offence with which the editor of the 
| viens Bhdla was charged, it cannot be said that the punish- 
Wrigg os d ; eS a ment inflicted on him was unmerited, cea’ an the 
27), 15th Feb.; Akhbér-e- same time we cannot help saying that the trial has 
Souddgar (64), 14th Feb.; not resulted in any good either to Government or the 
ae vertemes (5S), 25m public. ‘The incriminating article is at the worst a 
foolish and puerile effusion or rather the production of a 
deranged brain, and Government would, therefore, have been well advised in let- 
ting the writing alone. As it is, their action has served to drag out of obscurity a 
paper which before the trial was not known or heard of outside a limited circle in 
Poona. The writing in question, being more or less the production of a lunatic, 
was by no means likely to produce disaffection or hatred against Government 
in the public mind in even a remote degree. The Jury apparently shared this 
view, for, otherwise, they would not have recommended the accused to mercy. 
The local authorities had better take in such cases a leaf out of the book of 
the Government in England. ‘The Irish and Socialist organs in Great Britain 
have for the last ten years been indulging in scurrilous diatribes against 
Government before which the most violent fulminations of the Bhdla pale 
into insignificance. Yet the authorities in England take no notice of these 
offending journals, and their position and prestige have not been jeopardised 
by this lacssez faire attitude. The local Government would also be consultin 
its own dignity and prestige if it refused to attach any importance to the 
foolish vapourings of irresponsible writers in the Native Press. [The Jdam-e- 
Jamshed, on the other hand, writes :—Rabid outpourings in the columns of the 
Native Press are certainly not likely to bring about the collapse of British rule. 
But it does not, therefore, follow that Government should pass over such. 
writings in silence. [he Government have as good a right to protect them- 
selves against abuse and infamy as a private individual has to safeguard his 
reputation against a spiteful libel. The sequel of the trial is bound to have gq. 
chastening effect upon the writings of irresponsible scribes of Bhopatkar’s type, 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Sdnj Vartamdn make similar comments,} ' 
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beolute Povdindw ogy bab writings of the kind for which 
the editor ofthe Bhdla has been tried, convicted and 
Feb. seritenced to six months’ simple imprisonment and a 
‘atriot (184), fine of one thousand rupees. The entire effusion for 
: nae which © Bhopatkar has suffered was nothing but 
 vubbish. It had not the merit of even a clever 
‘vor poli duction. It was perfect nonsense from beginning to end 
gna could not have emanated from any really cultured brain. Tous the wonder 
§ why the Bombay Government took any serious notice of such a puerile and 
Mitterly worthless production at a time when there is absolute peace and tranquillity 
in the country. Whilst their Royal Highnesses are being treated to demonstra- 
tions of enthusiastic loyalty, it is sad to find that the Governmert have 
eagerly sought to proclaim to the world that British rule is disliked by 
some people in India,.......... The sedition law is extremely elastic, It is 
not statesmanship to appeal to such a law in trumpery cases and manu- 
facture cheap patriots and martyrs by putting in motion the machinery of the 
State for chastising the authors of silly effusions, The Bhdia had so far been 
fiappy in its obscurity. Government have, however, given it an import- 
ance and influence which it would perhaps have taken some years to acquire. 
peeeeesee Articles like the one for which Bhopatkar has suffered do no good 
to any one. If, at all, they only tmpede the cause of political progress by 
producing needless misunderstandings. There are far more effective constitu- 
ee - tional methods for ventilating our political grievances than such writings 
a which cannot be too strongly condemned. It is a pity that some publicists 
= cannot realize this fully, and it is lamentable that any educated Indian 
should have been responsible for the publication of such a worthless effusion, 
It is also equally deplorable that the mighty British Government should not 
be able to perceive that every such prosecution looks like a refiection on their 
‘a reputation and prestige and their methods of administration....... We do not 
i. know if the local Government had asked the editor of the Bhdla to offer any 
a apology or publish any expression of regret before instituting criminal 
proceedings against him. An apology might as well have been sufficient under 
the circumstances of the case........ Further, it is held by some people that 
even the manner in which proceedings were initiated against the editor of the 
Bhdia was not what it should have been. They do not quite understand why 
the accused was not charged and tried in Poona like ail other offenders. 
A trial at the High Court Sessions means deprivation of the right of the accused 
to. appealto the High Court and to have the whole case argued before two 
Judges. Secondly, we were not a little surprised to find that the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate refused to release the accused on bail....... Thirdly, it was pure waste 
of public money for the Government to have retained the very costly services 
of a third Counsel in a trumpery case like the one in question, thus depriving 
the accused of his services,...... Before leaving this unpleasant subject it is 
but fair to acknowledge that the learned Advocate-General throughout conducted 
the case in @ spirit of scrupulous fairness which cannot be too highly commend- 
ed.’’ [The Patriot writes in a similar strain. The Mumbat Vaibhav observes 
that the Bombay Government was not well-advised in prosecuting the editor of 
the Bhdla as, in its opinion, such prosecutions tend to give undue importance 
to insignificant prints. The paper advises its other contemporaries to take 

me a lesson from the trial and to avoid reckless writing in future. | 


80. Commenting on the result of the Bhadla trial, the Kal writes:—One 

strange. uliarity of British justice is that you 

. | _ Kal (129), 1iah Fens cient wiite about & case so pea as it is os 
judice. If you write about it after it is concluded, people ask you why you 
shoud bother yourself about a matter upon which the Judge and Jury have 
ispassionately given their decision. But the fact that the law does not pro- 
ibit critidism upon a decided case must be considered a great boon, indeed. 
— ine strange thing that strikes us on a perusal of the proceedings in the case is 
a! hat the device of calling the acoused a fool in order to save him is freely resorted 
—. . . to by Mrs Davar. © The accused must certainly hot have paid his Counsel for 


Yet 


calling him such bad names as * stupid ’ and ‘ foolish’. Whatever other people. 
may say, the Counsel for the accused at least should not abuse his client while 
defending him. Itis better not to secure a desired object at all than to 
needlessly expose oneself to abuse in order to achieve it. But even this device’ 
has not been found to be successful, for we donot find that the Advocate 


General anywhere admits that the use of abusive language by Mr. Davar in 
respect of his client has softened the character of the offence. Turning now 
to the speech of the Advocate General in reply to Mr. Davar, we find that he 
teo admitted certain allegations against Government. He observed, for in-: 
stance, in replymg to Mr. Davar’s argument, that it was the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch that came here under the pretext of trade an 
established political power. ‘No, no,’ said the Advocate General, ‘ Englishmen 
have done the same and the ailusion must, therefore, apply to them,’ The 
offending article contained a vague allusion toa forged document and the 
lucking out of teeth. The writer did not charge Clive with forgery or 

arren Hastings with having plucked out any one’s teeth. But the Counsel 
for the Crown says that Clive forged Admiral Watson’s signature and that 
Hastings was popularly believed to have plucked out the teeth of the Begums 
of Oudh and that the allusion must, therefore, be held to apply to them. 
Similarly, he insisted that the measures of the salt tax, the income-tax, the 
Arms Act and the Universities Act were not introduced by any other Govern- 
ment than the British, Counsel on both sides thus spoke against their 
respective clients. Who knows, if may be necessary in the interests of the 
clients to doso! We merely note here what seems strange in the eyes of 
laymen. What have the Government gained by the prosecution? The Times 
of India suggests that other people should take a lesson from the trial. Even 
Government have to take a lesson from it as well. Whatever Government 
may decide in their law courts, it is a common belief that the fault in any 
matter is not wholly on one side. Unless the officials of the ruling class 
are at fault in some way, sedition is not engendered among the people. It is 
all right tosay that the people should improve their ways. But are there 
not any faults in Government officials, which admit of improvement? Our 
countryman Bhopatkar is, of course, sent to jail, but what about the defective 
measures pointed out by him, such as the Arms Act, the salt tax, the | 
income tax and the Universities Act, measures which are considered to be 
defective by the Congress no less than by the common agriculturist ? 
Whenever there is a prosecution for sedition, the people living under foreign 
rule should, no doubt, ponder over the incident as suggested by the Times. 
But we venture to say that Government also should consider why people, 
who are not mad, write against it and where their administration is faulty. 
The Times says that native journals have made ita fine art to spread sedition 
covertly. Nothing of the kind, Native journalists are not such adepts as 
their English confréres. Englishmen, however, have made it a fine art 
to take other peoples’ kingdoms and to impoverish them by gentle means, 
And the laws passed for the preservation of this art have to be respected 
by native journalists in placing their grievances before Government. It is 
necessary that Government should pay heed to the grievances thus brought 
to its notice. They cannot be suppressed by instituting prosecutions. By 
taking this course only one man is sent to jail, but there are lakhs of other 
people at large, who hold the same views and whose discontent is aggravated 
by the sentence passed on the convicted individual. It is not good that Gov- 
ernment should go on increasing the number of such men. The Zimes says that 
the patience of Government has a limit. We. assure our contemporary in 
return that the patience of the people in the country is not limitless, God 
preserves the helpless! What more can an enfeebled people say ?P 


81. . Big folks have generally more-bad qualities in them than good ones, 
e ae f . ° . ° » 
Hindu Panch (125), 14th They have also whims of various kinds, which are. 


mu, indicative of folly and even something more nasty, 

Pe rep heme gga oe Ce The Bombay Government are not entirely an exception 

to this rule, Though they are styled the Government of Bombay, they do not 

stop in ‘Bombay for even two months in the year. They were a:short ‘time ago 

seized: by a similar whim, They: wondered that there should not‘have been’a 
com 1989—8 
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n for ets ‘a decade. - As soon’ as the thought 
i vent in words, our Muliammadan officer said 
oe To gratify the freak of Government, 
ip the Court and pi to jail under the elastic 
» Indian Penal Code, A freak is above any considerations 
The murder of two Europeans was an excuse for the silly 
de in 1897. But this year there was profound peace every- 

in 0 ‘EBuroy ‘was murdered or even assaulted. But who can resist 
freak? The of the English Government were exercising their 
- aut rity after the fashion of Ravana in this nasty world which is likened by 
} » Hinta Shastras and Purans to the region of hell, named Raurav, but as 
soon as the Bhdla compared them to the sovereign of hell, the said Muhamma- 
dan officer, forgetting his greatness, high descent and nobility of disposition, 
began to stare angrily with a view to put “down that insignificant print in the 
name of Government. This action cannot be described by any other name than 
a freak. It is certainly unworthy of one occupying a high official position to 
.  4eclare publicly in a Court that it was our paternal Government which 
the above paper styled the sovereign of hell. The light sentence passed upon 
the accused by the High Court shows that even that tribunal has shown 
scant courtesy to the freak of Government, or to put it plainly, their slave, the 
said Mubammadan officer. The fact that slaves like us, falling victims to the 

ae freaks of Government, pass from a larger into a smaller prison and pass there 
a four.or five months is conclusive proof of our profound loyalty. Would to the 

- son of God that Government may not often be liable to such freaks ! 


ee 


32, It cannot be said that rasewe ony the gravity of the offence the 
ast unishment inflicted upon Bhopatkar was very lenient, 
er. Shei adh, (162), 14th Feb, ol we praise the seeiiding” Judge forit. But we 
i have been of opinion from the outset that the charge was wrongly brought 
aa against the accused, and though he has been convicted by a judicial tribunal 
we still cling to the same view. Many persons versed in law are of opinion that 
the prosecution did not show that the contents of the offending article applied 

to the British Government, and so long as it was not shown by means of 
.. videnion that the state of things described in the article in question existed 
“a only under that Government, it cannot be admitted that the article was 
a caloulated to create disaffection towards it. Since the charge has been 
= held to have been proved against the accused, it is evident that the 
. ; state of things described in the article headed a “4 Darbar in Hell” 
Be. ' -s@mists under the present regime. What we want to say is that Govern- 
Fi ment intended to do one thing, but the result has been quite the reverse. 
t They tried to prove that Bhopatkar attempted to create disaffection towards 

them, and they succeeded in their attempt. But does not this prove 
a indirectly that the description given in the article applies to them? In 

| | our.opinion there was no evidence ia the case to support this view. Further, 
. we wonder how the charge was held to have been proved when it was not shown 
by whom-the article was interpreted in the above sense. We are extremely sorry 
for Bhopatkar’s conviction, but any one who tries to conduct his paperin a 
spirited manner must expect to run such risks. Besides, it is inevitable that 
one’s meaning should be occasionally misunderstood by others. It is yo use, 
therefore, taking the matter seriously to heart. 


_ 83, “The judgment of Mr. Justice Stephen, who took a right view of the 
Commenta on the Heh Special Constables’ case, has now been published. 
ment of the Calcutta High Therein the learned Judge clearly shows how both in 
ol apes Const its inception as well as in its practical operation the 
* Makedtta (10), 1th Feb.; Sppointment of certain respectable people as Special 
 _ Prabhut (55), 9th Feb, Constables in this case was utterly unjust and illegal. 
Eng. cola. The worst of it was that the appointments were made, 
as the Judge says, with the ulterior motive of preventing the gentlemen in 
ad on. , ieary eee legal rights, of impeding and hampering their 
onduct in. t certain movements, and influencing them and others 
through: fear. .of. prosesution, . According to the Judge a clear abuse of 
” thet fee Meet of oppression had been committed in this case, Now, may 
~ ge.not ask whether Magistrates and Police officers who Lees such — 
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and oppressive acts do not deserve to be- taken ‘to. task therefor? . Is it not.a 
fact that as authorised instruments of Government and administrators of laws 
their responsibility for acting illegally should be, if anything, far greater 
than that: of private persons? Do they not deserve to be severely punished ?, 
Would the ends of justice be served by the High Court simply putting a 
stop to the prosecution of the oppressed and harassed gentlemen? Would that. 
not be only a negative and an inadequate method of doing justice? There is. 
another aspect of the Special Constables’ case. It demonstrates how the spirit. 
of the Government to put the law to an unrighteous use has permeated the 
executive and even Judicial officers of Government of almost every rank.”. 
[The Prabhdt writes :—‘“ The prosecution in the Rangpur Special Constables’ case. 
has been withdrawn by the Government at the instance of the High Court......, 
So far, so well. But are Sections 19 and 20 of Act V, 1861, of which the 
authorities in East Bengal availed themselvesin calling upon respectable inhabi« 
tants of Rangpur to serve as Special Chief Constables, going to remain on the 
Statute Book? ‘They area relic of barbarous times, and it is nothing short of 
scandalous that they should remain in force in these days, furnishing a dangerous 
weapon to the executive and threatening the peace and liberties of the law- 
abiding people.”’ | 


34. ‘In the course of the adverse criticism, which we had the unpleasant. 
ties ; duty of making in a recent issue of this paper on the 
Modification of the circular Gireylar of the District Judge regarding native shoes, 
re native shoes recently issued é, ” , , , 
by the District Judge of We remarked that it would cause serious inconvenience. 
Ahmedabad. and expressed the hope that it would be withdrawn at. 
Praja Bandhu (32), llth an early date. It is gratifying to note that the Dis- 
te Eng. cols.; Gujardit trict Judge has reconsidered the matter and modified 
unch (25), llth Feb,, Eng. hi gue , 
cols. is orders by issuing a subsequent circular on the 
same subject as follows :—‘ It has been brought to the 
notice of the District Judge that serious inconvenience has resulted from his 
recent orders on the subject of native shoes, and he, therefore, modifies 
those orders by directing that such shoes may be left anywhere in the 
lower verandahs of the Court buildings, or at the places set apart for the 
purpose in the upper verandahs at the heads of the stair-cases (one 
in the eastern block and two in the western). In other respects 
the orders contained in the previous circular are maintained.’ Now, 


personally we regard this matter as of so little importance that we are 


surprised to see it form the subject of official circulars. The admission of 
native shoes into the various rooms of the Court-house will not, in our 
opinion, lower the dignity of the Court so long as a shrewd, upright and 
sympathetic Judge like Mr. Knight is the presiding officer, nor will their 
exclusion compensate for any inherent defect in the administration of justice, 
All the same, we thank the District Judge for his desire to remove any 
inconvenience that may have resulted from his orders and beg leave to point out 
that while his last circular will mitigate the hardship to some extent, much 
room still remains for just complaint. The most satisfactory step would be 
to revoke the first circular altogether. So far from diminishing the prestige and. 
dignity of his office, such revocation would enhance the reputation which 


Mr. Knight already bears of being a sympathetic and considerate officer, If, 


however, it is not thought desirable to adopt this suggestion, it is confidently 
hoped that the circular will be brought into conformity with the regulation 
of the High Court which requires native shoes to be taken out only ‘ before 


stepping on the carpet, or before being sworn.’’’ |The Gujardit Punch writes :— 


“We think that the modification in the order will satisfy the public. It. 
shows. that our remarks about Mr. Knight’s attitude in our last article 
were justified. We can safely assure the public that Mr. Knight passed the, 
order with the only object of maintaining cleanliness in Court rooms.”"| —s—- 


*35. “The number of motor cars used in Bombay is rapidly increasing, 

We do not know that the general public are in favour 

_ Necessity of laying down of allowing motorists to drive their cars in the streets 
ya hag bev wry cars of the city with the speed - that now and then one 
*“Gujardti (28), 18th Fob, meets with almost every day. It is all very easy to 
Eng. cols. | complain against estrians and drivers of horse 
vehicles, But it is becoming increasingly clearey 
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The streets ahd roads are not suffi- 
hotse-vehieles, ‘bullock-carts and trani 
ey are un "crowded, and it is 


oh ng iy of ra ‘The 


Te ais | 6 behi ‘The clouds of rhs ‘they raise owing to the 
ae ate anivei até not Only annoying, but are a distinct danger 
ithe bah of he ‘Nota few pedple are in favour of laying down a 
m mi eae ed ateing in the slrecte is concerned, not by way of 
: sibility that lies on motorists when accidents occur, 
but for dfieaaish inp the risks. Jaa dangers that the generality of the public are 
os to under the present state of things. At the same time we would strongly 
licensed drivers only being put in charge of automobiles. Motorists 
até an influential class, and the companies interested in popularising the 
motor vehicles are equally influential. But it is the duty of Government 
Te rope the public fr rom the risks to which they are being daily exposed. 
to post European Police officers in certain well-known places is 
quite pel sh, It does not afford any protection to the population in general 
which stands most in need of it. In fashionable quarters motorists are 
sufficienty careful in driving their cars. But they are not equally so when 
they travel in high spirits in less fashionable parts of the city. It is time 
for the public to raise their warning voice before some startling accidents open 
the eyes rok all to the dangers of allowing motorists to have their own way in 
defiance of all considerations of public convenience and safety.” 


36. A correspondent writes tojthe MWahrdtia.—“ Allow me to ventilate 
a grievance relating to the conduct of the Poona 

dg > against the Police. Mr. Vina Subramania Iyer, a musician 
ahrétta (10), 11th Feb, in the service of the Maharaja of Mysore, came to 
Poona on 26th January on his way to Bombay on a 

professional trip. He put up in the Lingayat Dharmashala in Raste’s Peth. He 
o had brought a letter of introduction from the Private Secretary to the Maharaja 
te to’ Mr. B. T. Sahasrabudhe of the Poona Gayan Samaj. Mr. Subramania 
= Iyer moved about in the city, visiting peopje on 28th and 29th, and in 
the Dnydn Prakdésh of 30th a paragraph was inserted in the local columns in 

' which Mr. Iyer was mentioned as_ the son of a very famous musician, named 
Vina Shamanna. The place of his lodging was specified, and it was announced 
that he would give a performance in the Gayan Samaj Hallon the 3lst, 
the next day. All these details will be found interesting when I further 
that notwithstanding all this a policeman went to “Mr, lyer at 8 P.M, 

on the 30th and put several questions to him. Full answers were given to 
these, and even a copy of the Dnydn Prakdsh was offered to him for verification 
of facts. The policeman threw away the newspaper and ordered him and his 
two servants to accompany him to his Jamadar. ‘he same queries were 
repeated at the Police Station, and there, too, the newspaper paragraph was not 
deemed sufficient.......... On going to the Police Station, Mr, Iyer and his 
servants were ordered to march off to the Faraskhana in charge of a policeman, 
The Kuropean Police officer not being there, Mr, Iyer had to wait fora 
long time, and after being made to answer the same queries before as well 
as after the ‘arrival of that officer was ultimately allowed to go away. 
Thus ‘his‘morning was wasted, and it interfered with some of Mr. Lyer’s 
ts. Now, I ask, is this right ? Should respectable visitors who bring 
letters ‘of introduction from Private Secretaries to Maharajas and whose 
movements and engagements are announced in the Press be put to such 
i zn minious treatment as Mr. Iyer was put to in this case. Is this not illegal 
interfes ioe “with's gentleman's liberty? I understand that musicians as a 
“Gre ‘piven “tlie ‘fame ‘treatment by the Police on their arrival in Poona. 
irae ty? ‘in all conscience: A musician is certainly not a vaga- 
. The Potice'n 86p an‘eye on any one. But why should they 
fe’ tb g0'to the: ans, Which is regarded as a house. of de- 
or’ a a peti pedjile'?” ’ 
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«BT, ~The last that we heard about Saidu and his accomplices, the notorious 
clouvpg toss -) oes >Cambay murderers, was about a fortnight ago when 
»:‘Comments onthe inability they were reported to have taken away about Rs. 2,000 
Coe paca vi and some ornaments from the house of the Mukbi of 
‘who recently escaped from Ambareli, a village in the Dholka Taluka, Weare not 
the Cambay Prison. - gware of their movements since then, but one thing at 
«. Praja Bandhu (32), 11th anyrate is certain, viz, that they are still at large. 
Feb. Eng, cols. . During the five weeks that have elapsed since these mis- 
pRE%s ' _ Greants made good their escape from the Cambay jail, 
all the available ability and daring existing in the Police force of the Ahmed- 
abad District have been put to the amplest test possible, but we regret to have 
to state that the result so far is extremely discreditable to the reputation of the 
entire force from top to bottom. We advisedly use the word discreditable, 
for it is nothing short of that when only half a dozen people who have 
committed cold-blocded murders are able to defy for over five weeks the authority 
of the Police with impunity. We grant that knowing as the murderers do what 


¢ 


their fate would be if they are caught, they have grown desperate, but in spite of | 


all that we hold that the task of apprehending them is surely not one beyond the 
power of the Police. With further lapse of time the question is evidently 
‘becoming more serious. There has already been an inordinate delay in 
apprehending the runaway murderers, and if the Police force that is maintained 
at a heavy expense be only good enough for preservizg order by patrolling 
the main roads and streets, we shail not be wrong in urging upon Mr, Doderet, 
our vigilant District Magistrate, to callin the aid of the military, if he thinks 
it advisable to do so, for a further continuance of the present state of affairs is 
simply intolerable,” 


38. ‘ Weare glad to find that the question of the grievances of Hajis has 
attracted the notice of two Bombay dailies. The 
grievances patiently undergone by a large number 
of these people during the few days that they are under 
observation prior to their embarkation for Mecca 
are serious enough inall conscience. They have to 
expose themselves to the scorching noon-day sun 
as well as to the piercing cold at night in the camp where this ob- 
servation takes place. The hands of Government, however, in this matter 
are to a certain extent tied down by what are known as the Venice and 
Paris Conventions. No one can reasonably object to Government's taking all 
possible precautions in order to prevent the spread of plague to other countries, 
but at the same time it is the duty of the authorities to take measures 
which while being efficacious do not entail serious hardship upon the Hayjis. 
Now it is a matter of history that the authorities have been hitherto 
successful in preventing the spread of plague to the various hill stations 
in this country by requiring the menials of those staying there to submit 
themselves to medical inspection during a certain number of days. While 
this experiment has been hitherto successful without causing any serious 
hardship to the people, there is no reason to believe that the result would 
be different in the case of the Hajis, if it is tried in their case, This 
can be done quite safely, especially when every Haji has to undergo 
quarantine at Kamran. But in case Government think that the course they 
follow at present is obligatory upon them in consequence of the Conventions 
referred to above, we would still urge that it is their obvious duty to conduct the 
observation with the minimum of trouble and hardship to the pilgrims....... 
The question is undoubtedly important, for it affects a pretty large number of 
people from year to year, and we trust that both the authorities and the leaders of 
the community concerned will bestow their best and immediate attention upon 
it,?? | | | 

39. ‘*The-Collector has taken a very short establishment on his tour. 


Grievances of Hajis in 
Bombay prior to their embar- 
kation for Mecca. 

Praja Bandhu (32), 11th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


Necessity of reducing the 
establishmenis taken by 
officers in Sind -with them 
on tour. 

Sindh¢ (56), drd Feb., 
Ing. cols. 
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If such a high officer can do his mofussil work thus, 
we may suggest that the District Forest Oificer can 
equally do so. When Mr. Cumine was the Com- 


missioner in Sind, he had ruled and enforced! that the © 


establishments on circuit should be greatly reduced ; 
the Conservator as well as all his assistants took only 
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» but af soon a6 Mir. Cumine tuoned his back on 8i ind, the 
and there are many ments in which the whole 
bments az hain neni, On: many s we have dwelt on the 
s@angers of rasat in the Forest Department, and we are not sure that it 
. prevail: in all its even at The Forest Officers having 

— fo daicnly with villagers and cattle-owners (not zamindars), their touring is a 
— greater infliction om these people than on zamindars, who can afford to spend 
ee. i borrow money on the of their reputation or produce of land; 
cattle-owner’s .eredit is: limited. If the Executive Engineer, P. W. D., 
Gan: afford to. take on circuit a reduced establishment, much more can Forest 
Officers; and. we learn that the former has been recently ordered by the 
Government to do-so. This is a matter well worthy of the Cnnsnenenee 


a. attention and may lead to is’ tener relief in many directions.” 


Ss 


40, Commenting on the restrictions, which were recently imposed upon 

the Statesman by Government and were subsequently 

Alleged boycotting of cer- withdrawn, the Sindhi writes:—‘‘ How often have 

wi Bindh nowmepepers *. 2 boycotting methods been employed in the benighted 

29 nega aeiaaaias province of Sind to intimidate the newspapers in 

Sindhé (56), 10th Feb. Sind into submission or a change of policy? Unfor- 

tunately some of the journals in Sind have to live 

on Government advertisements and notices. Others can afford to exist, but 

look for larger profits from such advertisements. It is not infrequent that 

‘District Officers do employ a method, similar to that of the Government of 

a3 India, to boycott papers in Sind. A paper publishes one day letters of a 

i denunciatory character against the various official actions of the Commissioner 
t 
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in Sind or a District Officer, and off goes a demi-official order boycotting the 
paper concerned ; another day a District Officer is criticised, and in his wrath 
he prohibits all Government advertisements to be sent to the paper criticising his 
acts, Such interdicte, such boycottings, never find their way on paper or official | 
record, but can always be felt in their effect as a sequence from a cause. The : 
Government of India had at least the magnanimity of doing all boycotting 
openly and officially exposing their conduct to public criticism; it had the 
magnanimity of withdrawing it finally within a month of its publication alter 
P the editor expressed a dignified regret at the appearance of the note.” 
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41. “That only one class of people have the monopoly of Government 
offices in Sind is not true of only one particular 
Alleged preponderance of department or two, but the complaint will be found 
Heh ® particular class 1 c: the jail to be true wherever an inquiry be made as to the 
its a bn: and, existing establishment employed. For instance, if 
qg (54), 3rd Feb, , , _ for ; 
7 Eng. cols, the establishments in the several jails in Sind were 
examined, it would be discovered that the people 
of one class are predominant there. Even such a thing can be found as a 
Jailor’s son working as 2nd Clerk under his father. We have often 
remarked in the past how much it is to the interest of the administration that 
such cliques should be broken by the infusion of a different element. We hope 
the authorities will call for a statement showing how the offices have been 
distributed in the different jail establishments, and there is no doubt that the 
state of things revealed thereby will seriously call for improvement.” 


42, ‘* Weare sorry that Government should have passed over the claims 
of Mr. Ali Muhammad in filling the office of Assis- 

Alleged supersession of tant Sessions Judge of Sukkur. Both Hindus and 
: Mr. Ali Muhammad in filling Musalmans feel wronged by the action of Government 


| the one . nets, re in thus withholding elevation from such a worthy 
ia on ae i (55), r*. — servant who is fully entitled to it, By supplanting 
b> cols.; Karéchi Ohro. Mr. Ali Muhammad, Government. have. confirmed 

(+), llth Feb. the impression which obtains among the people that 
they find it very hard to persuade themselves to give 
places to the sons bs. the soil.” 2 Ae, Kardchi Chronicle writes in a 
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48. “ We have always urged the ‘police'to show no quarter to gamblersy 


i ee aR: but: to hunt them out and bring them to book.......<« 
eiiten'” -* Peas mr bad Dut when they go out of their way to raida private 
egy : 
Police in prosecuting in- otak, apprehend a number of respectable persons who 
nocent men for gambling. were siiaply amusing themselves at cards, and -marok 
4 Prabhat (55), 9th Feb, them through the Bazar with turbans round theig 
PPG, COs waists, as though they were dangerous criminals, wé 
should surely be failing in our duty, if we did not lodge our emphatic protest 
and ask the authorities to take severe notice of such high-handed and illegal 


demeanour. We need scarcely say that we are referring to the shabby treatr 


ment accorded by the police to the Mirchandani Uahitas. The basis of the 
statements we have made is the judgment of the trying Magistrate who 
acquitted the accused and passed strictures on the manner in which the’ whole 
business from start to finish was managed or rather mismanaged.”’ 


44, ‘* Anent the proposal to build a new market in the Hyderabad Canton- 
— in the vicinity the Idgah, the Muhammadan 
_ place of worship, it will be in time to remark that the 
erent Seegarno ger gir ef eames would be greatly relieved of the 
in Hyderabad (Sind). anxiety they feel on that account and also the pur- 
Al-Haq (54), 10th Feb., noses of the market would be better served if some 
Eng. cols. other site is selected for it. The market, it is antici- 
pated, will greatly inconvenience the Muhammadans who flock tv the place 
in thousands on Iddays. Besides this, the spot selected is not the one where a 
market can be of any use. It is rather out of the way, and there are more 
central places where a new market could be more suitably built than on the 
site proposed,” 


Complaint about the erec- 


Education. 


45. ‘The University Senate, as expected, meekly yielded on Friday last and 

Sic loteian, sald ditto to the Government ‘ mandate,’ to raise the 

BB ag costes 7. age-limit for the Matriculation from 15 to 16.......... 
Bombay University. We do not by any means question the sincerity of 
Indu Prakash (43), 13th either Sir Pherozeshah or Principal Selby. We know 
tf Fs. ran : well that both of them have been for an age-limit 
of 16, the latter for even that of 18 or 19, but we hope we shall be pardoned 
if we point out that having allowed the opportunity presented by the 
deliberations of the Senate whilst those deliberations were unhandicapped 
by a declaration of Government views to pass away without pressing their 
views, the two gentlemen cannot be congratulated on a success they soucht 
and obtained only when a Government expression of views came in to give 
them the occasion to re-open the question and to set to work the process 
whereby they could get a majority in their favour, As for the members 
of the Senate who voted with them, we shall leave the general public to 
judge how far sincere conviction and change of opinion under the influence 
of argument influenced them in voting against a decision arrived at unanimously 
only a few months ago. ‘The supercilious Times of India has called the 


supporters of Mr. Padhye’s amendment mere obstructionists, whom it even — 


desires to be ousted from the Senate, if possible. It forgets that if explan- 
ation is needed, it is not needed for the fact that some Fellows held 
fast to their view of 15 as the proper age-limit, but for the fact that 
so many of them made such a complete somersault within so short a 
period.......... We confess we were not qnite able to follow the con- 
stitutional argument whereby Sir Pherozeshah Mehta endeavoured to persuade 
the Senate that they would be right in seeing their way to a change of front 
of this kind—a change of front which, we believe, would, under other circums 
stances, have caused a great indignation and vigorous protest from the leading men 
of our popular party, from such men, we mean, as the Honourable Mr. Setalwad, 
Sir Bhalchandra, the Honourable Mr. Dikshitand Dr. Viegas. If we understood 
the argument aright, it was this, namely, that Government have, under the 
Universities Act, the power toalter the decisions of the Senate and that if instead 
of exercising their power quietly in the Sseretariat, they were good enough 
to communicate their views to the Senate, the latter should rather welcome an, 
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rdecision rather than’ see that decision 
"ti we vesioasibiia*uaceas’ to usto mean, at the best, 
vasVscss0e 0 Tfthe Senate were to accept it as a general 
a thet “they: should endeavour to accommodate their views 
‘ besause Government ‘have the final word, we think it 
‘realization of the dread that our Senates would hence- 
eg th be me of State: That they would become so was, in 
pee fact, th 5 plet of. ‘the attack ‘made on the Universities Act by our Presidency 
far Association, by the Graduates’ Association, and by the Congresses at Ahmedabad 
iy eid Bombay. No one could have thought that the dread would so soon be 
realized, of all places, in Bombay.” 
/ . 46. " We: draw the attention of the Educational Inspector in Sind to 
page 48, line 5, of Mr. Bagomal’s History of India, 
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. Alleged objectionable state- - which has been sanctioned for use in vernacular 
Histo ue nia Bagomal’s schools. It is stated there that Akbar, the Moghul 
| Al-ttag (54), 3rd Feb, Emperor, gave his daughters in marriage to the 
Eng. cols. Rajas of Jaipur and J odhpur. This is simply 


| outrageous. We have consulted all the available 
authorities but failed to find the least justification for the statement. It is 
true that the Emperor had pronounced predilections towards Hindus, and that 
in his great position he did accept the daughters of Hindu Rajas into his 
harem. But we cannot excuse Mr. Bagomal and the Department for an 
addition to history, which is calculated to raise bitter controversies even in these 
days, It may be due to the inexplicable favour and departmental patronage 
which Mr, Bagomal’s books have enjoyed for the last more than 12 years 
that he has come under questionable influences and begun to play fast and 
loose with history. We suggest that the Educational Inspector in Sind should 
order Mr. Bagomal to withdraw his objectionable statement at once.”’ 


igs Railways, 


47, In continuing its remarks in connection with the rumoured project of 
de Rumoured intention of the ® Tailway to K4rwér the Anglo-Lusitano observes :— 
‘i British Government to pur- The rumour of the contemplated purchase by the 
o) chase the W. 1. P. Railway. British of the Marmagao line is not one of recent date. 
QO Anglo-Lusitano (52), Before the S. M. Railway Co. took over the working 
10th Feb. of the Marmagao Railway a high British official had 
‘inspected the line and the port of Marmagao and submitted his report to the 
Bombay Government, His views are not known, but it is certain that the British 
‘will never think of purchasing, as a remunerative enterprise, a line fraught with 
such heavy working charges. Ifthereis any truth in therumour which is current, 
the Portuguese Government would do well to accept any reasonable conditions 
ke which the British may offer for the purchase of the line. It is only in the 
.| hands of the British that the port of Marmagao will prosper since the tract of 
1 country traversed by the railway belongs to them, and it is then only that we 
may hope to see the development of the industry and commerce of that port. 


’ 
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Municipalities, 


#48, ‘“ True to all anticipation the enumeration of the population of 
: | Bombay shows an appreciable increase over the results 
. Gensus of the Siete y City of the official census of 1901........ The enter. 


ao taken by the Bombay Munici- prise was, indeed, the first of its kind attempted by 
a. ality. Gofttr (38), 18th 8D Indian Municipality, and though the organizers of 
Feb,, Eng. cols the movement had before them the methods . of work 
t? employed by Government on past occasions, that 


fact by itself does not affect or lessen the arduous nature of the work which was. 
imposed upon an already. over-burdened department. ‘The officers, who have been 
psponsible for this undertaking, started upon a bold enterprise, the results 
wherco:! or could not forestall with any precision. But these have borne out 
thie: vague ) which was everywhere entertained asto the misleading data 
upplie. toy the:: last’ official. ‘census, ‘The. inadvisability of andertaking 


87 


an enumeration at a time of abnormal conditions was then pointed out . by 
Mr, Harvey, the then Municipal Commissioner of the city; but his protest 
was over-ruled, the Government not thinking it expedient to put off the census 
till normal conditions were restored... It was distinctly a mistaken decision, 
calculated not only to frustrate the ends in view, for which census operations 
are undertaken, but to do positive harm to the prestige and reputation of the 
city. The fall in the population of any given place is a sure indication of a 
depression in its material prosperity, no matter whether it takes its origin in 
unfavourable economic conditions or the declining health of the city. The 
revised enumeration has saved ours from the obliquy which would have other wise 
attached to it by the misleading results of the last Government census. In the 
year 1901 the population of Bombay seemed to have gained its climax with its 
821,000 inhabitants against 776,000 of 1901. The fall was very marked, and 
was attributed to the depopulation concomitant upon the periodic outbreaks of 
plague epidemics. But the result of the renewed census operations not only 
serves to indicate that there has been no decline, but that the population has 
undergone a steady and material increase. ‘The census figures now obtained 
show an increase of about 2 lakhs over the population of the city in 1591......... 
But our Municipal census has reinstated the city on its former prestige, and 
Bombay continues to figure before the world as the premier city of India,’’ 


49, “The chair of the President of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
0 ae a ae ably filled by its present occupant, shortly falls 
Manici, nal C iad oration foe Wacant. Hard canvassing is set on foot from now 
the Presidentship of- that by the henchmen of several aspirants to the office 
body. to the detriment of those members who would not 
Kast Goftdr (83), llth gare to go a-begging for the votes of their colleagues. 
a Such a gross breach of the elementary principles 
of the elective franchise by the members of a_ body, claiming to 
represent a progressive city like Bombay, is not likely to strengthen 
our claims for a more extended form of local self-government............. 
Since there is a Parsi member in the chair for the current year, inthe ensuing 
year it is held that the office should be occupied by a Hindu, The way in 
which the Corporation elects its president is somewhat queer. The election is not 
based on principles of merit or eligibility, but asasop to propitiate the members of 
different communities and prevent them from dividing themselves into factions. 
Such a method of election is both mischievous and wrong on principle 
and deprives tie Corporation of the guidance and counsel of proper men.......... 
Practically it means that the members who are deserving of the honour 
must wait till others less eligible have filled the chair, simply because they 
happen to be the best available men from the community they represent, ........ 
Considering the personnel of the Corporation as it is at present constituted, it 
is our candid opinion that there are more eligible men from the Parsi commu- 
nity than any other. It would be invidious to suggest names, but we can easily 
enumerate half a dozen of them who would do honour to the chair by reason of 
their experience and knowledge. The least eligible man out of this half dozen 
members must, therefore, wait twenty-four years on the present method of 
election, till every Tom, Dick and Harry of the other communities has had his 
turn, We wish there was an end to the method of election as at present 
followed in the Corporation.” 


50. “Itisa mournful catastrophe—the burning down like a huge cracker 
last week of the ill-fated five-storied house in Chukla 


‘Comments on the disas- Street. Ina matter of this character it is well to | 


a fire in Chukla Street, Gonsider dispassionately the various incidents with 
ro. 5 ee (23), ith the view of minimising accidents of a like nature in 
Feb., Eng. cols. ; Gujardti future. Firstly, as to water, it may be taken for 
(23), llth Feb; Muslim granted that the terrible conflagration was owing to 
Herald ARS eg bens ry the inadequate supply of water in the first instance. 
29 faeg cape 3), *'t2 None van shut his eyes tothe oft-repeated fact 
¥ that the city’s water-supply is far from adequate to 
meet calamities of fire, whenever they happen to be of the appalling character 
of last Monday. Off and on, when such a catastrophe occurs, a good deal is 
said in and out of the Cerporation, but the criticism on it as well as the sad 
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my ond ‘things: are allowed to drift as 
| akes. place when the same old criticism 
~Diere’ sh to ‘this laissez faire attitude, and it is 
be de “hoped that the Corporation will rise equal to the occasion. and 
firmly resolve tipon ° ig the best ‘means to minimise the evils of accidents 
‘of the terrible kitid which have so greatly exercised Bombay. Next, how far 
the building bye-laws ticed ameridment in this respect might also be considered, 
Pthovgh we are of opinion that nothing ially could be done in this direction, 
Disasters of fire, when they happen, defy the most cautious and stringent 
Bye-laws. It is mere cant to talk about these bye-laws being made still more 
Stringent. It should be remembered that the stricter the bye-laws, the greater 
the tendency to enhanced rents. As matters stand, the poor are bitterly com- 
laining of the burden of enhanced rents, and the only effect of more stringent 
nilding regulations will be to add to that burden. But we sre strongly of 
6pinion that in every large house like the one burned down there should be 
sufficient means of safe escape when a fire takes place. Coming to the fire- 
brigade, it may be worthwhile to consider whether tall ladders should not be 
available in such crowded streets immediately the danger of the residents being 
roasted alive is discovered. Our idea is that the tallest ladders available should 
be always kept in readiness in some small shed in every street. The Municipal 
Commis:ioner and the Chief of the Fire Brigade, together with the Police 
Commissioner and one or two experienced Councillors, might take a survey of 
the congested localities in the heart of the native town—say Market, Mandvi, 
Bhuleshwar, and so on—and see how many ladders should be always held 
in readiness and at what points and whence they could be easily carried within 
five or ten minutes to the scene of fire, They might also consider what other 
remedial measures of a practical character might be devised, apart from the 
principal one of full pressure of water. In fires,small and great, the cmmediate 
remedy is the most effective. Once the fire is got out of hand, nothing can be 
saved. It is always the first few buckets of water which have saved big fires.’ 
[The Gujardti, the Muslim Herald and the Rdst Goftdr make somewhat similar 
comments. | | 

51. A correspondent writes to the Deccan Herald:—“‘I_ would 
ar request you in fairness to the citizens of Poona to 
woes: famine in Poona. draw attention tothe hardships they have to suffer 

- Datly Telegraph (3), J2th . | 
Feb. once in three months for want of a supply of 
: | ordinary good drinking water. By some unaccount- 
able process (the want of proper filtering beds as they have in the Cantonment 
may be the reasun) the Irrigation Department with the consent of the City 
Municipality are in the habit of closing all the pipes in the city for six days 
in every three months, with the result that the poor people in the city are 
absolutely left without any water for drinking or bathing purposes, I ask you 
in what other city in the world are people subjected to the serious inconveni- 
ence of being left without a sufficient water-supply for about a month during the 
year. Butthis is what is being done for several years in Poona, the capital of the 
Deccan, the so-called seat of enlightenment and culture. The result of this rotten 
system is that Hindu women may be seen running wandering hither and thither 
in the streets in order to obtain good drinking water. It should be mentioned 
in this connection that the people in the city have for the past few years been 
made to pay Rs. 1-8 for an 3 inch pipe, while the people in the Cantonment, 
who are not put to the inconvenience of which I complain, are paying at the 
old rate of a rupee per year for sucha pipe. Is not the matter one requiring | 
thorough ventilation, and investigation ? The fact is that the Municipality of | 
a large city like Poona requires at its head a European Executive officer. | 
Long-winded speeches by men of long titles do not mend matters a bit.” : 
[Another correspondent of the paper voices the same grievances. | 


62. “Once more we draw attention to the Muhammadan element on 
eee _ Municipal Boards in Sind. Time after time we have 
~ Muhammaden representa~ noticed the spectacle of Municipal elections shewing 
tion onthe Municipal Boards the return of Hindu members en bloc and have to look 
-Al-Hag . (54), 8rd Feb, 0 the Commissioner’s Gaeette for gracious attempts : 

van: - to minimise the evil of Hindt majorities. Tho matter 
ngage - has often raised . bitter controversies in the past. 
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Municipal institutions in theit very nature mean the local and internal manage- 
ment of particular areas, and as such every one of its members should have 4 
voice in its concerns. Now the qualifications as set down in the Act do not 
take into account the obvious and natural divisions of the East. They are 
borrowed wholesale from a foreign ideal and grafted upon a tender plant. I, 

the India of the present.day there have been two divisions of population an 
two only—Hindu and Muhammadan—and a Municipal law that fails to take 
this fact into consideration will not work well.” : 


Native States. 


538. The Hind Vijaya deplores the fall-off in the standards of administra- 
tion and morale of the States of K4thi4war which, it 
_ Alleged misdoings of Poli- says, has brought misery and impoverishment upon the 
wee on i people of the province. It then proceeds to remark :— 
mie me. A Government have appointed Political Agents for 
keeping an eye over the administration of Kathiawdr 
States. But what do we find these politicals doing? They would now and 
then tour through this or that State and under the pretence of taking notes 
of defects in the administration of the States frighten or bully the poor 
ignorant Thakors with a view to compass their own ends, As was pointed 
out by Capital some time ago, these politicals amass handsome fortunes 
by acting as commission agents to English firms and compelling the Chiefs 
under their control to purchase the stores required for their States from these 
firms. Itis not, therefore, to be wondered that Political Officers have not 
the time to look into the administration of Native States or to check the 
high-handed and oppressive doings of intriguing Karbharis. Be it noted in 
passing that these otherwise apathetic politicals are very prompt and alert 
in submitting proposals and reports when a State is to be put under Agency 
management. ‘Their apathy does not also prevent them from keeping themselves 
in touch with all the currents and under-currents of State khatpat. Is it not 
a fact that they manage to get a douceur or a secret allowance under the pretext 
of helping one party or another whenever a suitable opportunity offers itself for 
their intervention P : 


54. We have often drawn attention to the mal-administration in Dhrol 
mame ay State, but we regret to observe that it has not yet 
Kichigats Bomtehar (i 9) ceased. We are afraid that without the interference 
14th Feb. uw? of the Agency, all hopes of improvement in the ad- 
ministration of the State will have to be abandoned. 
The Thakor imposes unjust taxes upon his subjects and exacts forced laboupg 
from them. The Bhayats have been ground down under heavy taxation, and 
their condition is growing worse day by day. ‘The heir-apparent, Kumar Shri 
Daulatsinghji, who holds the post of Revenue Commissioner, is doing the busi- 
ness of a money-lender. He lends money to the Bhayats on the security of their 
géras and pays the dues of the local merchants, Bhayats and agriculturists notin 
cash, but in grain of indifferent quality, the price of which he fixes at his own 
sweet will. His subordinates in the villages exercise oppression upon the rayats 
for compassing their selfish objects. ‘The rayats have been rendered miserable 
owing to the four-fold oppression of the Agency, the Thakor, the Kumar and his 
underlings. We understand that under the orders of Government heir-apparents 
to the gadis cf Native States are prohibited from carrying on the business of 
money-lending. If this be so, the conduct of Daulatsinghji cannot be too 
strongly condemned and should be forthwith set right by the Agency 
| authorities, ) 


: 55. We have already stated in detail our reasons for being dissatisfied with 

ee Mr. Umiashankar’s administration of the -affairs of 
| iuubdhises Beasdohar (38 Chuda State. Our chief complaint against him 4s 
14th Feb. ““/+ that he has deprived the Thakor in his old age of 
all independent authority and reduced him to a mere 
figurehead. We are glad to note that our writings have produced the 
desired effect upon the Thakor’s mind. It is said that the Thakor who 


had lately been to Rajkot expressed his unwillingness to continue the 
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avi-ofChuda, Colonel Kennedy, instead 
t 1e Thakor should tot be allowed to havea 
s own choice, in Other States, such as Bajéna, the Chiefs are 
ingo their Karbharis as often as they like without any hindrance 
f the Agency, “If Oolone] Kennedy wants to do a good turn to Mr. Umia- 
shankar, we must say that his conduct is not in keeping with his high sense of 

ustice. Mr. Umiashankar is not a Government servant, and we cannot, there- 
ore, understand the over-scrupulous anxiety of the Agent to the Governor to 

ent his being thrown out of employment. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


_.66...The XKdithidwdér Times. publishes. a lengthy and detailed account of 
eT ier ae the proceedings of the Conference of Girasias in 
“Account of the Girasia K4&thidwdr held at Rajkot on Sunday, 11th February, 
TriiMieée Times (31), 224 the following three days. The following is a 
9th 18th and 14th Feb. . Drief summary of the proceedings :—The Girasias met 
Po together for the first time in the annals of Kathiawar 
Bec for the purpose of considering the best means of safe-guarding their own 
| eee interests. The gathering was held in response to the invitations issued by 
a Kumar Shri Harbhamji of Morvi with the object of starting a Girasia <Asso- 
me - Giation. in Kéthidwar. Long before the time fixed for the gathering the 
wa Shaméiana specially erected for the purpose was filled to its utmost capacity. 
Be: The crowd, who witnessed the proceedings, numbered about 2,000. The 
5 acon commenced with the singing of a hymn by two Rajkumars. 
umar Shri Shivsingji of Sanganwa, Honorary Secretary of the proposed 
Girasia Association, welcomed the Girasias in a suitable speech. Kumar 
Shri Harbhamji followed him with his inaugural address in which he dwelt at 
great length upon the necessity of starting a Girasia Association and exhorted 
the audience to exert themselves to the utmost for its success. He was followed 
by Kumar Shri Meruji Dasaji, B.A., LL.B., and several other speakers who drew 
the attention of the assembled Girasias in pathetic terms to their present fallen 
condition and exhorted them to shake off their lethargy and follow the example 
of Japan. On the following day the draft Rules and Regulations for the Asso- 
ciation were discussed and adopted. It was further resolved that the Girasia 
Conference should be held annually in the month of Magh. On the third day, 

* the names of Girasias, wishing to become members of the Association, were 
registered and donations amounting to Rs. 10,000 were received for carrying on 


its work. 


57. A correspondent writes to the Ndsik Vritta—A swadeshi meeting 
. : was held at Saikheda (Nasik) on the 4th February, 
a _ * “Swadeshi meetings at vari- Mr. Vaman Sakharam Khare, pleader, with some 


¢ 


eit eg in the Bombay friends specially came from Nasik to take part in 
 " Mheik Yetta (147), 10th the meeting. Four or five meetings were held 
Feb. ere this at Saikheda and pledges taken by the people 


of different castes to abstain from liquor. At the 
meeting held on the 4th instant it was unanimously resolved to discontinue the 
use of foreign cloth and sugar. The meeting was largely attended by 
illiterate and uneducated people like Marathas, Musalmans, Bhils and Kolis. 
Messrs. Savarkar, Ketkar, Ganpule and Gadgil made eloquent speeches at the 
meeting and the national song: composed by Mr. Khare was also sung, 


. 68. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—Messrs. Tilak and 
- | Paranjpe, who had been specially invited to attend 
Ss ) a swadeshi meeting at Kardd (S&téra) on 11th 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), 13th instant, were accorded a very cordial and enthusiastic 
Keb. | reception by the residents of the town. At a preli- 
ae | - minary meeting attended by several leading men of the 
about establishing several industrial associations in the 
talukas of Sdtéra District was informally discussed. The result of the 
sions ‘Was announced at the public meeting Which was attended by nearly 
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Mr. Bhausaheb Bhagvat, an influential townsman, opened the proceedings of the 


meeting with a suitable speech welcoming the visitors and the distinguished guests 
of the evening. Mr. Tilak amid loud cheers was voted tothe chair. Mr. Agashe, 
a pleader of Sdtara, and a delegate of the Satara District Association, spoke for an 
hour on the swadesht movement and exhorted his audience not to pay the least 
attention to the hollow effusions of Government underlings when Lord Curzon 
and Lord Minto sympathised with the movement which had not the least tinge 
of treason about it. Several speakers, including Mr. Paranjpe, followed Mr. 
Agashe. Resolutions to memorialise Government against the oppressive 
notification of the Forest Department were next passed. The President in 
his closing speech explained in detail the aims and objects of the swadeshé 
movement and refuted some of the arguments urged by Government officers 
against it. He discussed how the earnings of the agriculturists are unwittingly 
carried away by the spectre of foreign trade and how it was their duty to 
effectively check the evil. He also urged them to hold in restraint their 
desire for foreign articles like cloth, sugar, matches, &c., which had sup- 
planted indigenous products. He described to them how people liked the British 


Government in its earlier days and how at the present they were tasting its . 


bitter fruits. He reminded his hearers that Satara had at one time played the 
most prominent part in the history of Maharashtra. He also alluded in passing 
to the fact that seeds of disunion were frequently sown among them. 


59. Mr. N.C. Kelkar, editor of the Mahratta, arrived at Wai by special 
Vrittasér (168), 12th Feb. ; invitation yesterday. A meeting was held the same 
Modaritta (119), 12th Feb. day in the open space near Ganpati’s temple to hear 
his speech, Mr. Kelkar informed the audience that 
Mr. Tilak was shortly going to visit Wai, He remarked that it was possible for 
every individual, however humbly situated he might be, to render some service 
to the country,!if he only had confidence in himself. He added that every man 
could take part in Municipal work and that the idea of working in concert with 
one’s countrymen was as old as the Vedas. He next dilated on the importance 
of the swadesht movement and remarked that as it had taken a hundred years to 
kill the indigenous industries of the country, it should not be wondered at if their 
resuscitation required a like period of time. He exhorted his hearers to buy 
country-made goods, though the prices of these had been temporarily enhanced 
by the traders. By patronising articles of indigenous manufacture, he said, 
people stimulated the capitalists to start fresh ventures, The meeting dispersed 
aiter passing a vote of thanks to Mr. Kelkar amidst the cries of ‘ Victory to 
Krishnabai’ and ‘ Bande Mataram.’ [The Modavritta and some other papers 
of the week publish similar accounts of the meeting. | 


M. A, BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Sceretariat, Bombay, 22nd February 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 
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ohne © List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
biaed : * on ai ft 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1906.) ; 
— Soe ee < i ee So en ae Alte etme 
: ae 
No, | | Name of Publication. © Where Published, Edition. | 
| 
Fe 3 | aes Poa 
} : : 
: | ENGLISH. | 
"1 | Bombay East Indian...) Bombay.,, —...| Weekly «.. | Fs J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42. || 00 
| 
a P Dail | Jeeoph Tocine 
3 | Dail Telegraph and Foona .., rf 00 Cae so.| JOSEP ewis; Englishman; 49; formerly} 
~~ Herald. | | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. r _ 
) | | 
4 | Hast and West... vo Bombay... »»+| Monthly ee. . Behrémji Merw4nji Malabidri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 1,000 
5 Thdian Social Reformer...) Do, ... voo| Weekly ... a K. Natarajan; Madrasi BrA4hman ; 37 ode 500 
6 Thdian Spectator, Voice of, Do. .«. a: Oe wa sd Behramji Merw4nji Malabiri; P4rsi; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. be | Jit. 
7 | Ihdian Textile Journal ...' Do.  « «eo| Monthly -«+| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer sa 800 
g | Karéchi Chronicle a Karachi .. -o| Weekly ... jd Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohina) ; 51 os 400 
| ; eer | ta ‘ 
z) | Kathidwar Times ..., Rajkot ree| Daily — oe. .... Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 
: | : |. (Nagar) ; 38. 
10 | Mahratta ... we san| ROOM ccs, tcl VU ORRES cee ... Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
: | | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
il | Men and Women of India. Bombay ... vl Monthly soe! oT a neer Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
| . D. Hughes. 
12 | Oriental Review ... oe ve Weekly ... + R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 ‘ia sé it: 400 
Sie 6 hol  e  l + Jehangir Sor#bji Talayarkh4n ; Parsi; 80 ...| 1,000 
14 | Phoenix ... ane vee Karachi... tik Bi-weekly sae eaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (IKXhoja); 52 os. 350 
15 } Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... ...| Daily... Ses] Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 cee _ 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ...; Bombay... vee Weekly ... _ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..| 1,000 
17. | Sind Gazette oe We. Karachi .s» cab Bi-weekly + Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 sia od 500 
18 |Sind Journal (formerly Hyderabad sacl Weekly ... vos Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864, 
named Hyderabad Jour- | | 39. 
nal), por 
19 | Sind Times cna ...| Karachi... so» Bi-weekly -»+/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88  ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | ! 
f 
20 | Arya Prakash wo» Bombay eve »..| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
| &§.; Hindu (Ad Banja) ; 30. 
21 | Coronation Advertiser .,.) Ahmedabad oe m ceotedie Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 726 
| ania) ; 30. 
33 |Evening Jéme .» «| Bombay... | Daily .  ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 -+} 1,000 
og Gujarati a i wl Do. eee wid Weekly eee ..-| Lchharam Surajrém Desai 3 Hindu (Surti 4,500 
s | | | Bania); 51. 
24 | Gujarat Mitr’... | Beret - a. ak ae ..»| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ‘iat “I 700 
25 | Gujarati Punch ... oni Anmedeeed «= cei De te -»»| Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. | 850 
. : | 
2g | HindiPunch ... .... Bombay ose es .«»| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 45 a 800 
| | | 
97 Jim-e-Jamshed ie oes | Do. see te Daily TT ee: Jehangir Behramii Marzbaén > Parsi; 54 eer - 3,000 
28 Kaiser-i-Hind a 1 +» Weekly iss ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... os} 2,900 
39 | Karachi Sam4chr woe| Karachi... ..| Do. «.  .../ Baélkrishna Kashindth Malvankar; Hindu 100 
20 Kathiawar Newsies in is Rajkot ete eer Do. eee eee Jamshedji Fraém}jl ; Parsi ; 42 eee ee wth 400 
31 Kathidwar Times oS eer .»-| Bi-weekly vs yg Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brih-| 600 
a : | man); 3¥. | : # 
82 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... we aon * pascal Hindu (Mewadda Brah-| 1,100 
| ‘ man) ; 39. | : 
83 Rist Goftér .-» ef Bombay e| Dov oe oes] Phllonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 52... 
} | 
24 -| Satya Vakta __.... nok ae vee| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla] Harivithaldds ; Bindu (Das 8 
“eoet gh fF | | | Bania in); 39. a 
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Shri Saydji Vijaya 
Subodh Patrika ... 
| Sudhérak ... 
Udyamotkarsha bes 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano 
O Bombsense 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


eos 


AnGto-Urpu. 
Muslim Herald ... 


= ae a , 
awe, ° 


Marftha Deen Bandhu ... 
Sardes4i Vijaya eee 
Native Opinion ... 


“ee 


ExeiisH, Mara’THI AND 
GQusaka'TI. 


Baroda Vateal ... 
| Bina Vijaya 
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See 
Bombay ... 
Poona 1. 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 
ee 
Bombay... 


‘Kolh4pur 
Sévantvadi 
Bombay... 
Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
ere 
Poona .., 


Bombay... 


Bombay... 


Do. 


Sukkur (Sind) ... 


Bombay-es 


Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


Weekly ..., 


Weekly ... 


ee: 


Man 


Ménekl&l AmbSrém Doctor ; Hindu (Banta) ; 26, 


Umedram Nagindds Df&y&bhai; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 


ss 


Bhiskar Nénéji Kotak; Native Christian; 


Sad@shiv  Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu 
Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 28. 


Brahman); 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... je oii 
Hari Nirfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
BrAhman); 38. 
Do. Do. ose 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

ager being Damodar Savidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 

Jagannath Raghunath Ajgéonkar; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brdhman); 24. 

Vishnu Vdaman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 55. . 

. Vinayak Balkrishiia Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 33. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Brahman); 36. 

Damodar Sdvl4ram-Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 


80. 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... eos 
A. Gores ; Goanese ; 44 isi con nes 
(1) English—Ghul4am Hussain Hidiatallah, 


B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdu]l Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 oes 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Ktrseja) ; 32 os 
Muhammadan ; ol. 
Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Bania) ; 38. 


yat) ; 35. | 
Annaji Go Jordbur ; 
Vaishn2y Brahman) ; 43, 


| 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth] 


Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
Ganesh NiArdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


D&hy4bhai Karsandis Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 


Mallappa Gurdppa Shirhatti; Hindu (Iingé- 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 


nese); 32, " 


500 


625 


1,100 


500 
750 


1,600 


450 
1,000 


1,100 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition Name, caste and age éf Editor ’ Cisoule- 
ne GUJARA'TI. ; © ve 
68 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... »».| Bombay’*.. .s.| Daily 4 Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 2,500 
64 Ahhh Bowlgar vo] Do, s+ nes} Do... se) N&n@bh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Pirsi; 48... 
665 Aryavir eee eee eee Dohad eee eee Weekly eee ee Krishnardao ome eg am Fadnis : ; Hindu 
| | (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 
66 | Bombay Samachar «.| Bombay... sock A tae eee IT: Manekji iMinochcher-Homji, B.A; 
$1 ; 36. 
67 | Broach Mitra... ree} Broach ,,, »..| Weekly ... .-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
pee ) Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 . | Broach Saméchér... <i eae al | a! ->| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... ia 500 
69 wo Kathiawir Varta- Rajkot eee eee Do. eee esol Kalidas Motiram eee eee eee ase eee 150 
n. 
70 | Deshi Mitra oes -es| Surat ae TR ...| Maganlél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36.../. 1,400 
71 | Din Mani... e+} Broach ... oe ie ae ; "ae Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Kéyastha) 250 
Bania); 26. 
72 | Dny@nottejak ... eee} Ahmedabad ..|' Fortnightly —_ ...} Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... - 800 
73 =| Friend of India ... eee] Dow cee .| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 60. 
74 | Gujarat eee ».|-Nadiad ... .| Fortnightly — Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
ia 3 25. | 
75 | Hitechchhu ove -».| Ahmedabad ove) Weekly ... -os| Kdlidas Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... = 800 
76 | Islam Gazette ... eoe| Amreli .ee Mk ose oo} [brahim Daud; 36; and Abdulla Ismail; 27) 1,000 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
77. «| Jém-e-Jahe#nooma ..-| Bombay ... at 2k Sa .».| Ratanshaw Frdémji Acharia; P&rsi; 29 soo} 1,000 
78 |Jivadaya ... eee vos] BUFAL — ove a Monthly... e+} Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 300 
| Bréhman); 36. 
79 | Kaira Times ase w»»| Nadiad ... wool Weekly wo» _ <9 Ménockil Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimdli 850 
nia) ; 36 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... om TE Sex ua a fo ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55, 
81 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad | Do. os vel @ = ere Dave; Hinda (Audich} 300 
man). 
82 | Kdthidwar Samfehfr ..| Do... i: ae eel "oan a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 600 
man); 44. 
83 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly eee Dulabhrim Ramji; Hindu (Jain) eo a: 255 
84 | GLoka Mitra -o»| Bombay... vee} Bi-weekly he "Pas Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
85 | Mahi Kantha Gazette - S4dra ... .| Weekly cee ee:| Motilal ‘Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolaki 8006 
Brahman); 465. 
86 | Navsari Patrika .. »| Navsari ... aa me Farivallabhdes Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
ania) 32. 
87 | Naveéri Prak4sh ... onl EO ace | Do .+-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... ss 800 
88 | Praja Mitra co .».| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ees Tasspegenanes Jagjivan; Hindu(Bradhman) ; 275 
Si. ) 
89 | Praja Pokér vos = owe] SUYAG =, = ne Weekly... _...) Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 ~. oie ae 
90 | Prakfsh and Gadgadat ...! Bombay... vee Do. soc > cea Mancharam ; Hindu (D4sa Bania) ;} 500 
91 {Punch Dand _... ol” DO i ies aay Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, 
92 | Samsher Bahadur... | Ahmedabad ....| Dow © so» ...| Savaibhé4i Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 eee 150 
93 Sinj Vartam4n ... .».| Bombay... ooo! Daily eee ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners being— 3,600 
| <* Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi | | 
| (2) een Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
94 {Sind Vartaman see} Kar&chi ... Weekly oo ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohdna); 39... 250 
95 {Surat Akhbar =o. sect COUPE - de8 —< De va | Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... wi : 800 
$6 { Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mshudha a ao ...| Anopram — Visashrimali; Hindu 175 
, (Shravak); 36 
HINDI. : 
97 ) Pandit ase 4 er] Poona os vf Weekly oo coe vores Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-| 160 
: ‘ 4ri) ; 43; and Iarabai, wife of the above ; 32.). 
98 | Sharman Samachar eoo| Bombay... ee] Dow oes “ shambhundth Sharma; Hindu;45 .. 4...) 1,500 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... wok ae ee .»-| Pandit Lajya Re&mji Sharma ; Hindu (Nagar 6,200 
char. 7 | : Brahman) ; 39. “ 
100 {Shri Dnydnségar Samé-| Do. ...  so{ Monthly. | damakpras#d Lalooram ; Hindu (Rina '2,000 
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Belgaum Samichdr ...| Belgaum... 
Bhu't — see * = oee| Bombay 

[Brahmodaye - +» «| Mahfd ... 
Chandrak4nt eee -+e| Ohikodi ,.. 
Chandrodaya ... ._ .| Chiplan... 
Chikitaak aa bee es Belgaum 

Dakshin Vritta .. __...| Kolhapur 
Deshakélavartaman e+e) Hrandol «. 
TNE kis wee nes WEL oe 
Dharwar Vritta ... «| Dharwar 

 Dinbandbu obo: -- oooh Bothbay x0 
Dnyin Sagar Siw. = wee) Kolhpur 
ee | Thana ., 


Jagadddarsh eee ee. Ahmednagar 


eee eee Poona eee 


Jagatexmachér... ..| Théna .., 


eee eee Poona Soe 


eee} Shol4pur 
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+e Dbulia ... 


eee Do. eee 
eee Kumtha.e 
~-# . 
«s Tasgaon... 
gt gk a eee 


eee eee Haveri (Dhar- 


eee 


Do. 


Do. 


Da. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do, 


Tri-monthly 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 
Weekly 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Monthly 
Weekly eee 


...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 


tee 


...( Shivrim Mahdédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


...| Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 

ee.| BAL G Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 

w-| Bhéu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 

eee] VAdav 
Bréhman 

wes} Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50. ) 

».| Bhikaji Gopdl Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah- 


w| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Ma&dhavanand Saraswati ; indu (Deshasth 
Basrimarad; Hindu 
ev Khénolkar; Hindu 


(2) Anndch4rya Balfchérya Hoskeri ; — 

Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Garur@éo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 4l. 

Gaurishankar RAmpraséd; Hindu (Kahojp 
Brahman); 41, 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Braihman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34, 

Hari Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vini); 27 ... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhida Brihman); 30. 


41. 
Anandrao Rameohandra. Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
ge Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman). 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&éhman) ; 40. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40. 
Abaji Ramchandra Sdévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 
Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kéyastha Prabhu); 67. 
Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdiwan 
Braéhman) ; 48. 
Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindn (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 41. 
Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A,; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. | 
Krishn4ji K4shinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 
K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
péawan Brihman); 52. 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu); 41. ‘ 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
Braéhman); 46. 
Brdhman) ; 38. 
Brahman) ; 49. 
OChitpawan Bradhman); 48. 
Brahman) ; 26. 


a Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


. "Name, caste and age of Editor. ; a 
: 


| 


man) ; 


+ 


Bradhman); 27. 


ee 


c% 
7 


Birnbyichen Gopél Pandit; Hindu. (Gana 


615 
300 
500 
900 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 


1,500 
100 
276 

1,000 
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MaRitTHi—contineed. : - “o 
189 | Lokaseva ... «xs | Nésik woe = oee| Weokly...- ,,., Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan| 600 
Brahman) ; 27. 
140 | Madhukar ... + «=o | Belgaum se Do. eee ,..| Ramling Subrao Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 160 
30. 
141 | Mah4rdshtra Vritta ...)SAtdra ... | Do ... ,..| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 
38. 


..| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 660 
Brahman) ; 48. 
148 | Mumbai Punch ... ++} Kachara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 100 
girl). S#raswat Brahman); 30. 


143 | Moda Vritta ... 9.) Whi, ome} Dn ne 


144 | Mumbai. Vaibhav ...| Bombay... +| Daily ,,.... «ee! Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brihman) ; 43. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhay wk: aa ooo] Weekly ... ons Do. do. veo, 1,250 


146 | Nagar Samachar... .... Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. 
147 | Nasik Vritta _... soul GMI cs 


oe ...| Vishwanath Gangdram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24, 200 


of DO es ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 


148 | Nyay Sindhu ,,.. «| Ahmednagar ...| Do... eee) Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 


149 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur .,,.| Do. — ,,, eo.| Govind Saklt4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: | Brahman) ; 42. 


150 | Parikshak ... je ie Belgaum seek a ae a Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
| | wat Brahman). 


151 | Poona Vaibhav ... coe] FOOT occ séak. Aes «cee 4 Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 

| Brahman); 36. 

152 | Prabodh Chandrika -»+| Jalgaon .. ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindv (Deshasth 200 

Brahman) ; 39. 

158 | Prakash ... ae voe| Satara... a 2 oe wes} Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 82. | 

154 | Pratod —.... a -+| Islampur sok: Dic S5a ol Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda800—360 


| Brahman) ; 23. 
155 | Raghav Bhushan... ial SOO as sk ae ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...|° 100 


| 
156 | Satya Mitra su ...| Malegaon eel POs as .. | Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 


| 26. 
157 | Satya Sadan ak ved a ea on Th |: or vee Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 150 
man); 53. 
158 | Saty’ Shoahak ... eor| Ratnagiri ek cee ,..| Hari Nirdyan Limaye; Hindu (QChitpawan 950 


. Brahman) ; 60. 
Nominal Editor :~-Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
ey buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
, Hindu (Kar hada Br&bman); 45. 

160 | Sholapur Samachar ees} Sholdpur ...| Weekly ... i Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmati) ; 46 wee 400 


' 159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,|; Poona ... ...| Fortnightly 


161 | Shrigonda Vritta...  _—-.../ Shrigonda oO ee} eee ...| Balébhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, 
162 | Shri Shahu eee coe} Satara cee ool DO. cee one poe Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
163 | Shubh Suchak _... ooot Dos. - : see ae ae ae ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
- Bréhman) ; 61. | 
164 | Sumant .... a ose] MATA coe a. ae weo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
: shasth Brahman); 33. 
165 | Vidya Vilas oe e+} Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh a, aL. Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| §00 
Bréhman l , 
166 | Vihéari ___... ‘on ».| Bombayeee -«| Weekly ... ...| Balkrisbna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
167 Vividh Dnyan Vista Do, eee eee Monthly... eee (1} Vin’ k Uéikrishna Nadkarni eee eee 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
| indu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
168 | Vrittasdr ... +s» = nee) Waki nee wwe} Weekly... «oe Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
‘pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


“ 
- 
a 
* 


| 
169 | VrittaSudha = « ven) Satara ces ah: Dk ae we| Laxman V&aman KhatAvkar ; ; Hindu (Dechasthy 100 
: Bre¢hman); 38. 
170 | VydpGri co snes ee| Poona... veoh: Ok a oo] Nana Didaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. | 
171 | Vydpdr Samachar... -o| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ise »ee| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar-) 1,200 
: wadi) 5 30. ' X 
172 | Warkari ... «o» | -se! Pandharpur- ...| Fortnightly .,} Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 175 
| | Brahman); 35, 
‘ ‘: e 
eee 
| | it 3 “ ae ‘sf Pr ae Pi 
AEM ey 5 > Pogo ht eats bs Som ve i ont 4 Was “hs ten aed 


ver 


eee ce 


a walad- Mahomed; Muhammadan | 
Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
Téréehand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 
Kbinchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38... 
Alesana Reghumal ; Hindu (Loh4na) ;42 «» 
Qhelirém Ménghirmal; Hindu (Loh4na); 40. 


About 


100 


. 
tes 


ae) Urpv. : 
9 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai v| Bombay... _,.| Monthly ..|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
a” : | (Sunni); 32, 
Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly... . ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;) 5,000 
oe Muhammadan ; 50. 
: Jém-i-Jahénnuma veel SAIBAON oce = ove] D0. . ove »eeo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla 50 
Se ; Muhammadan. 
>. 188 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar vee] BombAY coe = vee} Daily aoe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 1,000 
| , Cee Muhammadan ; 50. 
ae ‘tes. Tohfa-i-Deocan a eo} Poona ... seo) Weekly oo — «++| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
ual | madan (Shaik); 31. 
GozaRa'tt anp Hinpt, | 
: 184iJain a .»| Ahmedabad ....| Weekly «- sd ee Fatechand KA4rbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;; 1,400 
an $i 
fiz “o | Mfana’rn ann Ka’wanzse. : 
: Chandrika ,.. so -»-| Bagalkot vest Weekly coe ee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
‘i Bréshman, Smarta) ; 
: PorruGuEsE-KonxKaR¥I. 
186 | A Luz on me »»-| Bombay... vee] Weekly ee .-.| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 nwa | 1,000 
= enema : . : 
eS a ease ee _ Notes. «A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


UB. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 

CG. “The system. of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (AT or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the agoent is left out, andtheshort a (3] = ws in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
fe - been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
oie | Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


“tei D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ro are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Pubtication. Where Published, 


ENGLISH, 


Patriot Ahmedabad Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 
(Jain); 33. 


GUJARATI, 


86a | Mukbbir-i-Isldm ... Bombay Daily Munshi Ali Mahomed I[laji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpat* ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 


No. 13 has been turned into a weekly from Ist January 1903. 
The publication of Nos, 38, 44, 51, 91, 92, 105 and 118 has been temporarily suspended. 
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.- “gych illuminations are to take place,” 


1l 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The speech from.the Throne, opening the present: Parliament, appears 
: to have been of more than ordinary length as the new 
- Speech from the Throne in Government had to foreshadow its policy with some 
opening 7 slewr (6), sith degree of particularity. A reference to the visit of 
ar )s Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales was bound to occupy a prominent place in that 
part of the speech which related to this country, and people here will respectfully: 
join in the hope expressed by His Majesty that the visit will tend to strengthen 
among the Indian population loyalty to the Crown and attachment to the United 
Kingdom, .,...... The Tibetan treaty still hangs fire: if it had been ratified, 
the first instalment of the indemnity ought to have been paid, we believe, 
on the lst of January at Darjeling. It has not transpired if any such payment 
has been made ; on the other hand, Chinese editors have been writing menacingly 
because of the visit which the Tashi Lama ventured to pay to India, without, 
perhaps, the sanction of the Amban.” 


2. “The portion in the spzech from the Throne, as wired by Reutor, that 
is of truly Imperial interest and importance is that in 
which His Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
notice the reception accorded by his Indian subjects 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales. Tothe Indians this kindly and generous 
reference must, indeed, be particularly gratifying and flattering.......... 

far as the Indians can estimate the results of the Royal tour, they do believe 
that their loyalty to the Throne and aitachment to Britain have been consider- 
ably strengthened thereby, and they would not grudge the acknowledgment 
that this has been to a very large extent due to the gracious and kindly 
demeanour of the Royal Visitors towards all classes of people. They have 
done the utmost that any two souls could do by their personal efforts to cement 
the bonds of union ketween the rulers and the ruled in this country, and it isthe 
hope of all classes of His Majesty’s subjects that His Majesty will use his 
personal influence with his Ministers to crown the noble work done by his son 
and daughter-in-law with some fitting and permanent mark of Imperial good- 
will towards India.” 


Jam-e-Jamshed (27), 21st 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


3. “We hear that a very limited number of cards is to be issued on the 
occasion of the unveiling ceremony of the statue of the 

Visit of His nae aren late Queen Victoria, the accommodation at Frere 
ve. cA se osiiaan daa Hall being insufficient. On occasions like this all 
the limited number of invita- the subjects of the King-Emperor should have free 
tion cards issued for one of access, especially as the ceremony is to be performed 
the functions in the city by the Queen’s grandson, our future sovereign, whom 
O Ohnals (14), Blet Feb. all people alike have aright to see. Royal visits do 
not come off every day, but only once in the life-time 

of individuals and to invite people only of the higher classes or, as the rumour 
says, only Government servants who draw Rs. 150 or upwards, is most unchari- 


table. If the accommodation is insuflicient, why not provide more? Surely 


‘there is enough of space in the Frere Hall compound to accommodate about 
7 or 8 thousand people, Cards should be freely issued to Government servants 
‘without any distinction of- pay. We would also request the authorities to 
‘instruct the Police, and the European Constables in particular, to treat with 
‘consideration the crowds that will assemble on public roads to see the Royal 


party and not to handle them roughly, ‘The Collector of Karachi has invited 
the clubs and the general public to illuminate their buildings in honour of 


the Royal visit, and as we trust that all subjects of the King will do so and 
‘observe the day asa gala day it is but fair that Mr. Mules should likewise 


afford an opportunity to the people to see their future King in whose honour 
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‘an account of a Darbar supposed 
: y the Moghul Emperor Jehangir :— 

ete fic One night atin Jehangir held a Darbar with 
oye cag eetental” splendour ‘and magnificence. The hall re- 
y to oo their sounded with music, the audience was spell-bound 


ye — aah. 16th so dees songs of the dancing-girls and the Emperor 


self was transported with joy. All of a sudden 
the music ceased and the musician abruptly 
7 hised the assembly :. “ whoisthat strange being there? He looks like a 
monkey, but he has‘no tail” All eyes were curiously turned to a remote corner 
of the Darbar room where a foreign ‘tubivellee had quietly taken his seat, The. 
r accosted ‘the man, and he answered with. difficulty in broken Urdu, 
Jéehangir nodded, and the Dartarig amused themselves with good-humoured 
jokes about his white, clean shaven, monkeyish face, and the barbarous un, 
intelligible language which he spoke. Reader, the despised foreigner was no 
other than the famous Sir Thomas Roe. The ruin of India must be said to 
date from the moment when he was looked down upon by Jehangir’s courtiers. 
Those who are familiar with Indian history need not be told that Sir Thomas 
had attended the Darbar to request the Emperor to make a grant of land 
to his countrymen for the establishment of factories. The Emperor did not 
even dream that by acceding to this prayer he would consign his descendants 
‘and subjects to an evil fate, “Under a momentary impulse of generosity he granted 
‘the prayer and the foreigner’s object was gained. What an irony of fate 
‘that the Imperial sceptre should have passed into the hands of the kith and 
kin of an obscure individual, who in Jehangir’s Darbar had to occupy an humble 
seat amidst the shoes of the courtiers and the spittoons of dancing girls! The very 
lifé-blood of the sons of the soil is now sucked up by these foreigners; they 
cannot get sufficient food to eat; nor have they a decent roof tolive under, O 
goddess of misfortune! Ifyou had notsupported the action of the Emperor by 
your silence, the children of the soil would not have been reduced to 
such a miserable plight to-day. The demand for a plot of land proved 
in the long run to be a demand for a whole empire, and those who were once 
despised as monkeys have reduced their quondam rulers to slavery, Such are 
the ruinous results of luxury and indolence. Ye sons of India, who revel in idle 
pleasures, ponder over your condition. You were once happy, but now you have 
to live ina state of starvation and Weggary. If you had not made a gift of 
land to the foreigners, how could they have obtained a footing in this country ? 
Now is the time for you to wake up. Signs of your rise have already begun to 
appear in the East. Japan has attained ‘glory, and your turn of regeneration, 
too, will come one day. Render what help you can with your mind, body and 
‘purse to movements which are set on foot in this country in consonance with 
the spirit of the age, Retrace ycur steps to the point whence you deviated 
from the right path ard work enthusiastically with firm faith in God. May 
Providence help you to regain what you have lost ! 


*5. “Chitragupta,” who communicated to us the account of a Darday 

held by the Goddess of Independence published in 

Sequel, to the centenary our 13th issue (vide paragraph 4 of Weekly Report 
Darbar Se the. Mepdane of No. 6), has again sent us the following :—Atter the dis- 
 Pratod (184 54), 23rd Feb, Solution of the Darbar held by the Goddess of Independ- 

: ence, some select yellow people went to the palace 
of that Goddess with the object of obtaining a private interview with her. 
At first the goddesses who kept watch at the door refused to let them in as the 
Goddess of Independence was then asleep. As, however, the yellow people said 
that they had some very urgent business, the door-keepers promised to allow 
“fliem ao after an hour as the latter were known to them to be the 
“favourite yotaries of the Goddess of Independence. When she awoke, she 
pressed her surprise that the yellow people should have come to see her so s 
after the last Darbar. She, however, ordered them to be PPOEDE:. in. The 


at, 
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yellow people after so eraaeen. the Goddess and saluting her most respectfully 
said that they wished to make some representation to her regarding her 
decision at the Darbar enjoining them to punish the whites, The Goddess: 
having allowed them to do so, one of them rose and said : —“* At the last Darbar 

_ you expressed your indignation against the whites and passed an order for 
their punishment. With reference tothat mandate I beg to represent on behalf 
of the yellow people that it is very severe. ‘The white people may have 
committed some reprehensible and evil deeds referred to in your speech at 
the last Darbar, but they have also done some good ones. They have in-. 
creased the means of the happiness of mankind by making many scientific 
discoveries and have also endcavoured to dispel the ignorance of men by educat- 
ing them. The oriental nation which was alleged by the Goddess of Justice 
to have been plundered by them was a prey to widespread unrest and 
ignorance before the advent of the ancestors of the white people to that 
country. ‘These ancestors of the whites conferred the blessing of unbroken 
peace upon the people of that country and spread enlightenment among 
them. If the people of that nation ever become entitled to your favour, 
the credit of it will be due tothe white people, ‘The whites have increased 
the happiness of the people of the said country by the introduction of railways 
and telegraphs. As that country was in the past a constant prey to revolts 
and dacoities, the lives and property of the people thereof were not safe, but 
since the advent of the white people there, any man can safely travel from 
one end of the country to the other with a piece of gold tied to the end of his 
walking stick, It is true that famine and poverty are on the increase in that 
country, but the white people are always planning measures for the removal 
of the same and are trying to keep up the spirits of the people by making 
divers promises to them. ‘They even directly assist some of the famine-stricken 
people. In short, they have done some good along with their evil deeds in 
the last century. They have also conferred many obligations on ourselves 
and for the present they have become friends with us, We, therefore, humbly 
and earnestly pray that you will be pleased to reconsider the decision given 
by you at the last Darbar.” The speaker having taken his seat, the Goddess 
of Independence replied as follows :—‘‘ My beloved people, your coming to me. 
to intercede on behalf of the whites in spite of their having rendered them- 
selves liable to my anger shows that you are champions of benevolence, 
and I congratulate you on it. With reference to my decision I have to inform 
you that it is not my practice to reverse or modify, at a private interview, any 
decision passed by me in full Darbar. In giving the above decision I took into 
consideration both the good and the evil deeds of the white people brought to 
my notice. It is, therefore, difficult to modify it. Moreover, as my four 
principal friends, viz., the Goddess of Justice, &c., have gone on a tour round 
the earth, I have at present no opportunity of consulting them. Under these 
circumstances I cannot accede to your request. In order, however, to avoid 
any disrespect to the representation of beloved votaries like you, I shall again 
discuss this matter with my said friends, and if I find it desirable to modify my 
previous decision in any way, I shall announce such modification at another 

Darbar to be specially held\for that purpose. : Till then I suspend the execution 
of my previous decision’? With this the Goddess of Independence bade the 
yellow people a courtevus farewell. 


6, The natives of South Africa have become a serious source of menace 
to the European settlers there. The people of Cape 
Reflections suggested by Colony, Natal and Zululand have become quite disgusted 
the desire for renee with the tyranny of the Europeans, Readers in India 
woah oberg ie ‘Africa, Need not be told why they are so disgusted. Africa 
OKal (129), 23rd Feb. is the motherland of the black people, but Euro 
! | have established their kingdoms there and made the 
blacks their slaves. The Negroes have now come to dislike their slavery. ‘The 
educated Negroes of America have come over to South Africa and established a 
new society there called the Ethiopean Church, and it is their ambition to 
emancipate with its aid their brethren in the Dark Continent, But the Buro- 
peans do not like the idea. How can they, when they are accustomed to usurp 
other people’s possessions and to make them their slaves? When other people 
con 2005—4 
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lent, Europeans do not relish the thought. But. 
enment, the desire for independence is sure to spring 
lédge and independence are not far apart from each other. 
ple under their sway, but. do not want them 
to becc ’ But it is folly to hope that education should not 

eget the desire for independence. Some Europeans condemn the movement 
initiated by the Ethiopean Church as seditious. Surely, the Africans are guilty 
of a heinous sin in desiring to become independent of Europeans! Butif sucha 
desire is an offence, the Besvpeane must be held to be the greatest offenders. 
If they desire the independence of their respective countries, how can it be an 
offence on the part of the black people of South Africa to be inspired by a simi- 
lar desire ? To-morrow, these Europeans will say that it is an offence on the 
part of the Africans to eat food, because by eating food they get strength and 
may think of utilising that strength in driving out the Europeans from their con- 
tinent. But surely the Africans are not going to abstain from food on that 
account. Similarly they cannot be expected to abandon the desire for indepen- 
dence. ‘The number of the native population in South Africa is one 
crore, and as the Europeans have brought both war and pestilence under 
control, the number of black people is steadily increasing, and the increase. 
is viewed with alarm by the European settlers, the proportion between 
whom.and the aborigines isas1to10. The disparity between the numbers 
of Europeans and Natives in India is much more formidable. Here we have 
thirty crores of natives against a bare couple of lakhs of Europeans. 
But still the Europeans are not afraid of the large number of natives. We 
have kept up our internal feuds and made it impossible for Hindus and 
Musalmans;to unite together. Englishmen are, therefore, very pleased that 
there is no fear of the ideas of patriotism and a common nationality entering 
the minds of Indians. The task of keeping such a people under control is quite 
easy. Does not one shepherd look after a flock of 1,000 sheep! But in 
Africa the problem has become difficult, because the idea “ Africa for the 
Africans ’’ has entered the heads of the people there. We pray to God that the 
‘Europeans may surmount the danger they are exposed to in South Africa. The 
Indians are not yet inspired with a desire for independence like the Africans, 
Such a desire is not wanted for the present, but we may well ask “ What has 
prevented the birth of this desire among us?” Many people answer this 
question differently. ‘Some say that the explanation is to be sought in the 
ignorance of the Indians. Others like Mr. Dadabhaithink that the fact is due to 
the enormous drain of the country’s wealth. Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma fur- 
nishes a different explanation altogether. He says weare considerably handi- 
capped because many of our people accept service under Government and help to 
augment the drain of the nation’s wealth, So far as the number of appoint- 
ments carrying a salary of more than one thousand rupees is concerned, natives do 
not seem to be much in evidence, as out of 1,263 of such appointments they hold 
only 92. Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma thinks that if the 15 lakhs of Indians, 
who are now in Government service, would cease to drain the life-blood of 
the country, the country’s cause would be materially advanced. Some 
Government servants are troubled with the thought of what they should 
fall back upon in the absence of Government service. But they should 
bear in mind that the rest of the country’s population, a much larger number, 
find means of support without helping in sucking the blood of their countrymen. 
Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma is also delighted at Mr. Dadabhai’s defeat at the 
polls. He thinks a solitary Indian in the British Parliament is nowhere and 
cannot do much good to the country. He wants aseparate Parliament for India 
under the shadow of British suzerainty. 
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7. Ona eareful study of the modern history of the world the supremacy 

i of the whites in the struggle for existence will be 

Alleged tendency of the manifest, Acting on the principle of “might igs 
, a 403 plo mn nye over right,” they have trodden the coloured races under 
" Prakésh (158), 21st Feb, foot and turned them into their slaves, Signs are 
as ss gverywhere visible of.their efforts to enter uncivilised 
- @ountries under’ the pretext of promoting the welfare of their -barbar- 
ous inhabitants and to establish their dominion over them. The yellow 
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races, such as the Chinese and the Japanese, fathomed the real intentions of the’ 
whites. and endeavoured to prevent their domination over them. And the; 
terrible reverses which Russia recently sustained at the hands of Japan have made: 
it clear to Europeans that it is no longer possible for them to practise 
deception on the yellow people. The whites by establishing their supremacy. 
in Africa have been trying to deprive the dark people of that continent of alb 
their possessions. But these people, too, having been roused to the reality of 
the situation in time are putting forth efforts to secure political concessions 
from their rulers. The remarks made by a correspondent of the Zimes, while 
writing about the political situation in Africa, are very instructive to the 
people of India. He remarks that the difference of creeds in India, which 
tends to promote discord between the diverse communities, is absent in Africa, 
He further observes that these divergences amongst the different classes of 
the population are essential to the supremacy of the whites, since the absence 
of such differences will lead all the coloured population to unite together and 
render it difficult for the Europeans to maintain their ascendancy. | 


8. In the cricket match between Europeans and Hindur, which was 
) recently played on the Esplanade, the Hindus came 
In what does the salvation Off victorious. This victory is considered as a great 
of India lie ? triumph by some. Now, can cricket save a country? 
Vthars (166), 19th Feb. These are not the times for us to play cricket. So long 
as we have got the chains of slavery round our feet we 
must think only of breaking them and of nothing else. Itis to the interest of 
Englishmen that we should be engaged in play as that will prevent us from 
thinking about our couniry’s salvation. It is unfortunate that our leaders, 
failing to detect this device of the English, should encourage our. young 
men in the pursuit of games. In the present condition of the country, 
how can our young men take delight in playing foreign games? We must 
feel shame, and not pride, in winning victory in such matches. Mazzini 
never played cricket. As early as 16 he donned mourning costume on 
account of the dependent condition of Italy. Countries are saved only by 
men like Mazzini, and not by those who by playing cricket help to augment 
the drain of crores of rupees from this country to England. 


9. The replies to the interpellations of the non-official members at the 
| ee Bc last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council were 
: the juterpellations at the last COUChed in a sympathetic and conciliatory tone, 
meeting of the Bombay although some of them were not as satisfactory as 
Legislative Oouncil. could be desired. It is very gratifying to note that 

Bombay Samachar (66), Government in replying to a question of the Honour- 
SOE GUE SNE 7 able Mr. Setalwad promised to introduce a short Bill 
at the next session of the Council for amending the Improvement Trust Act 
so as to empower the Trustees to undertake the erection of suitable buildings 
for primary schools in Bombay. ‘The decision of Government will help at no 
distant date to remove a long-standing reproach upon the ciliy. The reply 
of Government to the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s question 
regarding the number of plague cases among Hajis in the Pir Pao Camp 
was also satisfactory, From the detailed information supplied by Goy- 
ernment it appears that only one case of plague was detected among the 
50,000 pilgrims who passed through the camp on their way to Mecca during 
the last three years, ‘This shows that the Hajis as a class enjoy exceptional 
immunity from plague, and this inference which is derived from the statisties 
given by Government themselves should strengthen the hands of the leaders 
of the Muhammadan community who have been praying the authorities to abolish 
the quarantine at Pir Pao, Turning to the questions about agrarian matters, we 
are glad to observe that the authorities have with commendable foresight taken 
steps to afford timely relief to the smitten agriculturists in view of the 
impending famine. We are concerned to notice that in the Bijapur District 
the actual amounts of revenue suspended and remitted in 1904-1905 fell 
short of the amounts sanctioned by Government by Rs. 31,591 and 
Rs. 31,000 respectively. The shortage shows that the benevolent orders 
of Government were nullified in practice through the over-zeal of subordi- 
nate officers. Government should order the Collector to institute a search- 
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fag inquiry into the teasons of these shortages and inflict exemplary punish- 

-‘jént upon - officials who are found to have wantonly anode their 

- The shortage in suspensions is — by Government 
 hypot that many agriculturists paid up voluntarily. This theory, 
owever, be critically examined, especially as it does not fit in with the 
dfficial ' belief about the contumacious conduct of the agriculturists as 4 class. 
In reply to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s questions about the notices of for- 
feiture issued to certain occupants in Broach District, Government stated that 
they accept the Collector’s assurance that the occupants in question were con- 
tmimacious defaulters. Weemphatically disclaim sympathy with agriculturists 
who deliberately evade the payment of their dues, but instead of relying upon 
the bare assurance of the Collector, would it not be better if Government insti- 
tuted careful inquiries with a view to ascertain whether the withholding of the 
dues in the cases referred to by Mr, Parekh was due to contumacy as alleged by 
the Collector or to bond fide inability on the part of the occupants to pay the 
arrears of suspended revenue? The reply to the Honourable Mr. Dikshit’s 
interpellation about the grazing-fees levied from Vanjaris will mect with 
unqualified approval, Government not only admitted the injustice that is 
being done to the Vanjaris in the levying of the grazing-fee from them in each 
district through which they pass during the same year, but have also announced 
their intention to issue instructions to District Officers to the effect that only one 
grazing-fee should, in future, be levied annually for each Circle. 


10. “The interpellations at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
we Council were of a very searching character, and they 


testified to the vigilance of the representatives of the 
Indian Spectator (6), 24h People in various directions. Leases at Mahdbalesh- 
Feb. war, the patronage extended to certain publishing 


firms, and a few other questions have for some time 
been in the ‘ black books’ of some of the Honourable 
Members, and they are ‘plied with a perseverance worthy of policemen who 
have an eye on old offenders. The new questions presented a diversity which 
indicates in how many directions the eye of a vigilant Government has 
to be turned. Does the Government mean that the money spent on fencing 
railway lines isa mere waste? It was stated in reply to Mr. Khare that 
considerable portions of the Southern Mahratta Railway traversing this 
Presidency are not fenced, that cattle are not infrequently run over on these 
lengths, and that a limited number of buman trespassers are also killed. The 
Government, however, seemed anxious to palliate, if not to justify, the omission 
by adding that similar accidents happen on fenced portions of railway lines as 
well, because people climb over the fences on to the line. What is the con- 
clusion? Perhaps the Railway Conferences may discuss this question, A 
Government which has asked for a full report on accidents due to motor cars 
is surely bound to investigate the probable degree of protection which railway 
fences afford to human lives and to cattle. For human beings a fence is a 
sufficient warning against the risks of wanton trespass: the warning, if it 
sometimes proves ineffectual, would at least exonerate the Company of all 
blame, It is worth inquiring how cattle happen to trespass on fenced lines. 
Mr. Khare may well be struck with the alacrity with which the .land revenue 
is paid in Bijapur. In 1904-05 suspension of revenue to the extent of Rs, 
3,75,000 was sanctioned : this was, indeed, generous—apart from the necessity 
for the suspension. It appears that the amount actually suspended was nearly 
Rs. 31,500 less, because the rayats paid up ‘ voluntarily ’, Can it be pretended 
any longer that they are not sufficiently thrifty ? The story of remissions is even 
more significant. Of Rs. 46,000 sanctioned only Rs, 15,000 was remitted! The 
subject seems to be still under inquiry. If no better explanation is available, 
we mah! that the rayat is even more generous than Government. In the 
Honourable ar Muhammad Yakub Shaikh Ismail the zamindars of Sind 
have evidently a watchful student of their intereste. The allegations which he 
brought to the notice of Government at the last meeting of the Legislative 
Council were rather-of a grave nature, and.the Government will hardly have 
he its duty when it has disclaimed knowledge of the irregularities complained 
of. The gist of one of the grievances-is that the zamindars are made to pay the 
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cost of certain irrigation. works, which they ought not to be made to pay, and 
that labourers on the canals are not sometimes paid the wages which are their 


due. In both these cases remedies may be available to the injured parties in 
the courts of law in theory. But, evidently, allegations of such a serious: nature 
should have elicited from Government the promise of an inquiry.......... The 
Honourable Member could not have repeated an idle story ; he must have had 
sufficient reasons to call attention to the alleged grievance in the Legislative 
Council........... More than a year ago Mr..Khare called the attention of 
Government to a rule made under the Forest Act that no person should open a 
saw-pit, or cut wood, or do any carpentry work within one mile of a protected 
or reserved forest! This meant that no cart, or wheel, or plough was to be 
repaired within one mile of such forest, but unfortunately villagers have to 
live within that sacred area and repair their profane carts and implements. 
it seems that the Government made.an inquiry, and the Forest officers reported 
that they had received no complaints. How many villagers could read, and 
how many were aware of the rale?P It may be that the Forest officers did 
not quite realise the application of which the rule was capable, and there was 
probably no real oppression. If the Forest officers did not realise the full 
significance of the rule, how could the ignorant villagers be expected to know 
better than they? The rule has now been modified, it seems, and three 
months were allowed for objections to be preferred. No objections have been 
received. Perhaps the Government may wait for three years without receiving 
any written representation. But let the officers call a meeting of the 
villagers and ask them to state their objections. Possibly, objections may be 
forthcoming within three minutes. The officers may be estimable gentlemen, 
full of the milk of human kindness: the system is unsuitable.” 


11, ‘*An important interpellation that met with a disappointing reply 

3 p at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council 
Patriot (13a), 24th Feb, = seated to the Vernacular Text-books scandal. Really, 
the last is the only word that can be applied to the way in which the work of the 
purdah Vernacular Text-books Committee, with an Englishman for its President, 
has done its work. And the indecent jobbery of the printing contract is a 


standing disgrace to those who made it as well as to those who sanctioned it...... 


It resembles the War-Stores scandal in England and will not add much to the 
reputation of the experienced educationist who was responsible for the whole 
aifair.,........ But even leaving the shabby contract business severely alone 
there are other aspects of the question which Government would have done well 
to dispassionately look into and examine. But their ignorance about them, 
which they admitted in their reply to the Honourable Member who put the 
question, is as ludicrous as itis painful, The public had got an inkling of what 
was being done bebind the scenes by the purdah Committee and of the lines on 
which the various text-books were to be prepared. A cry of : warning to all 
concerned was at once raised in the whole Press of the Presidency and was inces- 
santly continued, and it cannot be said that its echoes have yet died. ‘There was 
almost a unanimity of opinion among the non-official public about the in- 
appropriate nature of the lines on which the revision and recasting of the text- 
‘books was being carried on; and yet on Saturday last Government serenely 
gave the reply :—‘* Government are not aware of the existence of a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction in the minds of the public about the Text-books in 
question.’ What can be said of a Government that acknowledges its utter 
ignorance about matters of such grave moment, but that it is to be pitied ? ”’ 


12. ‘The Honourable Mr, Hari Sitaram Dikshit did well to bring to the 
res knowledge of Government and the public an instance 

oe ag - er (49), 22nd of Revenue administration in which notices were 
oe : issued under Section 141 of the Land Kevenue Code 
by the Revenue authorities of the Khandesh District that cultivators should not 
be allowed to take away the corn lying in their respective khalas unless they 
paid the land revenue, Government had already called for a report before 


the notice of the question was received.......... It must be a real hardship to. — 


cultivators if they had to pay for water-supply from a canal from which 
they actually reeeived no water, as appears to have been the case from 
con 2005-5 
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‘another. question,of.the Honourable/Member. If they received no water buf 
Thad to pay for it, equity cone 4hat: the money col ‘should be refunded. 
-  But.Government said they did not. propose to make any inquiry into the 
-_ eaiin and denied agurioved partion, it-any, to apply to the Collector and 
then to the higher anthoxttion they are not satisfied with his decisidns. To 
us. this,seems to. be indeed callousness inearnate. Better indeed would it be 
if the x of interpellation were entirely taken away than that Government 
should tell in effect the non-official members that Government will not accept 
jhem. as ‘proper representatives of aggrieved parties, Redress of grievance, 
overnment seem to say, can be given only through the slow and unsympathetic 
hannels of red tape.” 


18, . “Some uneasiness, not to say alarm, has been felt by many Indians 
alee pe cee Gos ‘ in Bombay with regard to the attitude of the Gov- 
ana the question of leases on ermment towards the question of the Malébar Hill 
Malabér Hil (Bombay). leases. The Honourable Mr. Setalwad put a question 
Oriental Review (12), 21st at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Feb,; Akhba'r-i-Isle'm (63), Qouncil whether it was the intention of Govern- 
Se ment to resume the leasehold ground at Malabar 
Hill, upon which a number of bungalows are built, and to erect upon the 
sites of these bungalows houses reserved for the accommodation of Government 
officials ; and also asked for information as to the number of houses proposed to 
be built on these sites, when resumed, for the accommodation of Government 
officials, and as to the total amount which it is proposed to spend on the 
scheme.. It was 4 direct question, and one which demanded an unambiguous 
reply, but the answer given was a study in official evasiveness, ‘The 
question ’—so the reply ran—‘of resuming certain resumable plots of land 
on Maldbér Hill in order to provide accommodation for Government 
servants has been for some time past under the consideration of Government, 
but no final decision has yet been arrived at, and only one notice of resumption 


te 


at,’ there is only too much reason to fear. that it is the steadfast intention of 
Government to create on the land in question a ‘ European Pale,’. If this be 
the case, there will certainly be a considerable outcry. It may be urged on 
behalf of Government that, since the land belongs to them, they have a mani- 
fest, right to house thereon whomsoever they wil!. This, of course, is so, But 
it is not the legal aspect of the matter which is in question: it is the un- 
reasonable hardship that would be inflicted on many esteemed native residents 
by their eviction from houses which they have occupied for many years.” 
[The Akhbdr-i-Isldm, on the other hand, remarks that in view of the exorbitant 
rents charged by owners of property on the Malabar Hill Government are 
justified in resuming land in the locality for providing accommodation for 
their officers at reasonable rates. | 


_ 14, “ At the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council the Hon- 
SP Ry eae er ere ourable Mr. Setalwad asked whether Government 
Veh. Bug cole (27); intend to resume the leasehold ground on which a 
se BEL a number of bungalows on the Malabar Hill are built, 
and to erect upon the sites houses reserved for the accommodation of Govern- 
ment, officials........... The reply given by Government was far from a plain 
and whole-hearted one, It was as halting as could be imagined; and, therefore, 
unsatisfactory and irritating to those for whose assurance the question was 
asked,.......... Now surely Government can neither claim that they are not 
in a position to give a little bit of more information than they have. chosen to 
supply to the public, nor that it is mci in the ‘ public interest’ to do so at the 
present moment. The fact is what the people understand by the term ‘public 
interest’ is not, and cannot be, served in any way by the Government holding 
down the purdah on their intentions on the subject...... After what has been 
stated in the Council, however, one duty it has become imperative on the part 
aa native leaders ofthe community to perform, and that is to press for 
urther information and to take steps by organized efforts to prevent Gov- 
gment from ignoring vested, interests and the claims of the community 

ale, and .sacrificing. them, to the interests.and comforts of a handful 


cr 


who 
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has been served.’ In spite of the fact that ‘no decision has yet been arrived ° 
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of officials who are certainly in a position to. provide for themselves. without . 
any aid from the State. -We have too much faith in the honesty, integrity 
and sound judgment of Government to believe that they would intention- 
ally do aught that might inflict a hardship or injustice on any section 
of the population, Butit is our duty to warn them that the resumption 
of the leases, for the exclusive benefit either of the Européan or the official 
community, is liable to be interpreted as an act of spoliation, an example of the 
assertion of the doctrine of ‘ might is right’ by those who are ever in search of 
something or another to ‘show up’ the alien character of the Government that 
rules the land. There is absolutely no justification whatsoever for Government 
to take upon themselves the duty of ejecting landlords and tenants from any part 
of the town for the benefit of any particular section, class or community of the 
inhabitants, and such ejectments in the case of the landlords and tenants of one 
of the finest localities in Bombay will surely never fail to be most bitterly 
resented and adversely commented upon even by those who have hitherto 
refrained from saying or thinking aught that could be interpreted as uncompli- 
mentary to the British Government. We trust that the Government of 
Bombay will think twice before taking any step that might be interpreted as 
harsh, cruel, unjust, or oppressive........... We write thus plainly on the 
subject to-day because the irritation and alarm felt by the landlords on 
Maldbaér Hill are very keen and intense, especially because it is believed that 
the words Government officials are intended to be limited to only one section of ° 
them, viz., the European Government officials, and that under certain 
circumstances the benefit of such ejectments may come to be shared exclusively 
by the members of the European non-official community,”’ 


15. A study of the world’s history shows that backward nations become 
prosperous in course of time, while nations occupying 

Swadesht movement is the the pinnacle of prosperity fall into decline and decay. 
es ed hangs yg os re- In accordance with this general rule, our country, 
5 Jlatha Suchaka (163), Which was once the object of universal admiration, 
28rd Feb. is now on the verge of ruin owing to the absence 
of Home Rule. Its present condition is sure to 

agonise the heart ef every patriot. Every son of India should, therefore, 
gird up his loins to secure independence, which alone can save the country 
which is now lying prostrate through exhaustion. To bring about our country’s 
salvation we should rely upon ourselves alone. It is quite foolish to depend 
upon the English people for that purpose. The history of the world shows, and 
even the god Shrikrishna teaches us, that nothing is to be gained by 
begging. We must secure our advance by sheer force and wistom. Does not 
past experience prove that memorials and resolutions passed at meetings 
praising the kind-heartedness of the English cannot improve our condition 
in the least? We, therefore, exhort our countrymen that, if they are 
really grieved at their present condition, they should give their hearty support 


to the swadesht movement. 


16. Commenting on the difference between divine and human justice the 
Vihari writes:—Instances of rulers giving the 
Alleged attempts of the appearance of justice to unjust acts by means of legal 
Britsh to pat. _— ve enactments to serve their own ends are not rare in 
were ovens SES Tydia. The number of such instances has been rapidly 
Vihéri (166), 19th Feb. increasing since the inauguration of the sewadeshi 
movement. ‘The interests of a conquered people and 

their rulers being always antagonistic, whenever the former attempt to 
ameliorate their condition, the latter try to defeat such attempts by treating 
even lawful acts as unlawful. The anarchy now prevailing in Bengal 
illustrates the above proposition. It is, of course, the duty of a backward people 
like ourselves to encourage native industries and to boycott foreign goods. 
But as this is detrimental to the interests of our rulers and the mercantile 
class in England, they are trying, by committing unjust acts under cover of law 
to make us abandon the swadesht movement, Thecry of ‘ Bande Mataram” 
turns the heads of officials, Now in the reign of George ITI, during the 


: treason, ison, the Words “Wilkes and Liberty” used to be 
r bs even in frotit of the Kin ao. party AA no one was 
outed for so. The ory of ‘Bande Mataram” exasperates the 
ificials in Bengal because it is the watchword of the swoadeshi movement 
yhich is opposed to the interests of their countrymen. It is perfectly lawful 
rus to use native goods, but as that would ruin the English merchants, 


a 


attempts are being made to throw obstacles in our way under cover of law. All 
of us should remember that though the swadeshi movement may be condemned 
bY human tribunals ‘as unlawful, it is perfectly just and lawful in the eye 
) 


God, and so we should stick to it as it is the only means of our salvation, 


17. “It has been reported that Mr. Fardunjee Cooverji Taraporewalla, 
; OC. I. E., who is on the eve of retirement from the Public 

~ Approval of the reported Service, is to receive a special pension for the signal 

nt. of a special pension to : . ; 

ir. F. CO. Taraporewalla, Services he has rendered as Superintending Engineer. 
©. I. B., Superintending Certain recent events have unfortunately helped to 
“Engineer, N. “we ons ak deepen the impression that not only are the loaves and 
Vou" ae cole (20), “0h  Sshes of office reserved entirely for Kuropeans, but that 
th even in retirement, the natives are never to receive such 
reward and recognition as their long, arduous and devoted services to the State 
may entitle them to expect at the hands of the Government, and such as would 
‘ undoubtedly have been their good fortune to receive were they not branded with 
the crime of colour. The extra pension of a thousand rupees per year which, 
according to our correspondent, has been granted to Mr. Taraporewalla ought, 
therefore, to help greatly in restoring confidence in the ranks of native officials.’’ 


18, The Law Lectureship at the Deccan College, Poona, has been recently 
ety fora conferred by Government upon the local Government 
restora of ay "& Pleader, Mr. Davar. This gentleman has passed only 
een na Law Lecturer inthe the District Pleaders’ Examination and is not known 
Deccan College. to have devoted any attention to the study of such 
Dnydén Prakash (41), 17th gybjects as Roman Law and Jurisprudence. There 
Leg  amcspey Migs 9 are in Poona several able and experienced pleaders 
Ac : holding University degrees. Under the circum- 
stances it is not proper that graduates and under-graduates should be 
made to sit at the feet of Mr. Davar. If Government wanted to reward that 
entleman for his services, they could have granted him an increase to his salary, 
which no one would have grudged. Mr. Davar’s predecessor, Mr. Venkatrao 
Ramchandra, was a High Court Pleader and possessed wide reputation as a 
scholar. Mr. Davar has no such qualifications, and his appointment to the Law 
Lectureship legitimately gives rise to the complaint that it is due to 
favouritism. [The Sudhdrak, the Kesaré and several other papers of-the week 
similarly. express their disapproval of the appointment. | 


19. The Chikhli (Surat) correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :— 
" — It is to be regretted that the grievances of the rayats of 

ogy oe rere wel Chikhli Taluka (Surat) do not receive sufficient 
of Chikhli and Bulsgr @ttention at the hands of the authorities. The 
(Surat) in the matter of taluka in fact is somewhat neglected as it is mostly 
granting suspensions and jnhabited by the Kaliparaj] people, who, being an 
——— \caesehae (68) illiterate and backward class, are unable to brin 
24th Feb. ’ their hardships prominently to the attention of the 
oe authorities. This year an invidious distinction 
has been made in granting suspensions and remissions between the rayats of 
Chikhli and those of the neighbouring taluka of Bulsdr, despite the patent 
fact that the agricultural conditions in the two talukas are exactly similar, 
Some idea of the cheerless outlook in Chikhli can be formed from the fact 
that those agriculturists who harvested 35 cart-loads of grain last year, 
when the crops had partially failed, have not reaped more than 18 cart- 

~ Joads this year. Besides, the rabé crops having totally failed this year, the misery 
i the agriculturist knows no bounds. Government should have remitted as well 

gs suspended a certain percentage of the assessment on each holding in the 


a, but, as it is, only a few agriculturiste have obtained concessions, while 


2 


‘the vest have been made to: pay the full amount of their dues, It is tote 
hoped that Government will extend -the:same lenient treatment to this taluka 
as they have done-to Bulsdér, ~- | 


20. Famine has begpn to make itself felf in an appreciable degree in 
this district. From the small numbers on relief works 
Prevalence of famine in jn some talukas it may be supposed by Government 
Sholapur District and are- that these talukas are free from famine, but such 
quest to Government toskow . ; : 
indulgence to the rayats. is not the case. It seems that the work of collecting 
Kalpataru (130), 18th Feb, the revenue isin full swing in talukas where: there 
| has been only a five-anna crop. But this meagre 
yield not being sufficient for the maintenance of the rayats and their cattle, 
there has been of late a large exodus of the cultivating population to Bombay, 
Poona and other places in search of livelihood. As the agriculturists find it 
difficult to maintain their cattle, many of these are finding their way to the 
local market for sale. People have no money to buy grass from the 
depédts opened by Government, We are given to understand that certain 
forests are thrown open for the free grazing of cattle, but they are 
inconveniently situated. ‘I'he Forest authorities seem to have been prompted 
by a desire to swell the cattle-pound receipts, for there can be no other 
object in throwing open forests for free grazing in the vicinity of closed 
ones. It is such a policy as this on the part of officials that has reduced the 
rayats to the verge of ruin. Under the circumstances we pray that Gov- 
ernment will, at least in the present famine, be pleased to (direct their 
Officials in the Revenue and Forest Departments to show as much indulgence 
to the distressed rayats as possible. | 


-21. Tho weekly season reports point to increasing scarcity throughout 
the Karndtak. In other districts attempts are being 
| Agricultural distress in Biji- made to mitigate the effects of famine by starting 
pur District anda request to yelief works, granting remissions, etc, But in our 
Government to start relief Atatela bo ag ; ‘gers 
eres siithout Adley, istrict nothing has been done in that direetion as yet. 
Karndtak Vaibhav (61), The question of granting suspensions is, we learn, still 
17th Feb. under consideration. In the meantime subordinate — 
officers are pushing on the work of revenue collection. 
There is nothing that requires prolonged consideration in the matter as there is 
acute distress throughout the district, and it is desirable that immediate measures 
should be taken to give relief to the cultivators by means of liberal remissions, 
If this cannot be done at once, the Collector should at least instruct his subordi- 
nates to treat the rayats considerately in the matter of revenue collection, 
This district has been suffering from scarcity for the last six years and more, 
and nothing short of an immediate opening of relief, works is likely to do any 
good to the agriculturists. 


22. Mr, Krishnaji Abaji Guruji writes to the Kalpataru :—The village 
; _ Of Manchar in Junnar Taluka is noted for its great 
Posse: 4 Sse ote a cattle market, which is frequented by two classes of 
(Poona) and a request tothe persons; one of these buy cattle for agricultural 
authorities to put a stopto purposes, while the other purchase them for purposes 
them. fie of slaughter. It is needless to say that a serious blow 
Kalpataru (1:0), Leth eb. i. dealt to the development of agriculture by the 
slaughter of cattle for food or for their hides and bones. It should, therefore, 
be the aim of Government and their officers to give special attention to this 
matter, The people themselves seem to be absolutely apathetic about it. Prior 
to the advent of British rule, such functionaries as Deshmukhs and Deshpanides 
made it their business to control and regulate the traffic in cattle within their res- 
pective jurisdictions. Under the British raj this duty devolves upon the village 
patels. No certificate of ownership is demanded by them from those who bring 
cattle for sale to a cattle market, and the consequence of this laxity is that 
many stolen cattle are sold in such markets. It is the duty of Police Patels to 
see that no fraud is committed in the cattle market held in their village, that all © 
transactions are carried on with the free consent of the parties, and that brokers 
and middlemen who throng the market’do not makean undue profit by 
underhand practices. I wish specially to draw the attention of the Mahalkari of 
con 2005—6 : | . ) , 
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nar and the Collector of Poona to the lnaltty-geest iting in ‘this respect in the 
cet at Manchar, In these days “econ dhol lifting is rife 

district, and it is possible that stolen cattle’ are brought for sale ‘to 
market. ,It would be better if certificates of ownership were demanded from 
ers and ifthe bargains were to be made without the help of intermediaries. 


'> 0° 28. Tn the present famine Government have issued orders tothe Forest 
ay fee ASEAN Officers to make arrangements for the supply of grass 
? Ts art the facilities Shee from Government forests to agriculturists for the pre- 
‘may expect in the matter of servation oftheircattle, But unfortunately cultivators 


‘the supply of grass for the are ignorant of the facilities which Forest Officers intend 


Peers hg ver to offer to them in this respect. Notifications in the 
ian oniu ~— @29; Government Gazette and departmental circulars are the 


only means whereby people can know what the author- 
ities intend todo for them. But as these notifications and circulars are in 
English, they can scarcely be called fit media tor communicating information to 
theignorat rayat, They should, therefore, be published in vernacular. It is 
not fair that the information on such a subject should be practically withheld 
from those for whomit isintended. We, therefore, request Government to take 
steps to make the cultivators understand clearly what facilities they may expect 
from the Forcst Department in the matter of the supply of grass for their 
cattle. 


24, The Bombay Government have — professed their anxiety to 
eet are . relieve the overcrowding in Bombay City by encourag- 
aie gently, geal ad ing the migration of the people te the suburbs. But 
Andheri. ; we are sorry to note that their actions are sometimes 
is dm-e-Jamshed (27), 22nd inconsistent with their professions, The latest example 
“ap: of such inconsistency is the proposal to levy a 10 per 
cent, house-tax on landed property in Andheri. The inhabitants of this suburb 
‘held.a meeting last Sunday under the presidency of Mr. Bhaishankar Nanabhai, 
Solicitor, to discuss the question, and as a result a weighty representation has 
been addressed to the authorities pointing out the illegality and hardship of 
‘the proposed tax. The arguments advanced by the petitioners against the new 
impost are, to our mind, unanswerable. In view of the various disabilities 
from which the population of Andheri is at preseat suffering, we trust that the 
representation will receive sympathetic consideration at the hands of Gov- 
ernment. 


25. “There may be, and we believe there are, two opinions as to the 
Perna he eae advisability of the prosecution of the Bhila for 
the Bela trial, its notorious article on a‘ Darbar in Hell.’ But we 

Oriental Review (12), 21st believe there are not two opinions either as to the 
ha z — weper (95), an peo Camas of ae sawee hei <4 to the we ne 

Heb. “ng. cols.: Arya tion of the penalty imposed. It has been questione 
gm (9), 17te Feb, Hn 40 Gemeente would not do wisely to leave these 

notorious writers to stew in their own juice and to treat 


_them with studious contempt. There is some force in such comment. But 


may we not fairly ask if public opinion has made such contempt possible on the 
part of Government by anything like a general denunciation of those who 
disgrace their education and the class to which they aspire to belong by 
indulging in such loathsome writings? Why have these gentlemen who come 
forward to counsel Government to refrain from prosecution never come forward 
to counsel men like Bhopatkar, who is a graduate and a pleader, to refrain from 
vile vituperation and malignant abuse? It should be borne in mind that the 
men who commit these offences are not contemptible illiterates or ignorant 
fanatics. ‘They are men who have been*educated at the public expense and 
-whio pose as leaders of a factidén whose growth would be perilous if it is not 
checked either by force of public opinion or by fear of deterrent 
punishment........... It is impossible to contend that the publication on which 
this charge was based did not come within the section of the Penal Code, or 
that it was not intended to create in the public mind disaffection towards the 
constituted government of this Jand. It is no excuse under the law that the 
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to the more numerous class of those who have no education worth the name 
and who probably form the bulk of the readers of the Bhdla, Such writings 
are popular among them and are therefore paying.’ [The Surat .Akbhdr 
writes :—“ The Bhdla seems to have fancied that it ill deserved the name of 
Bhdia or spear if there was no due degree of venom in its edge. The writing at 
best was 2, coarse production, such as is often known to appeal to the illiterate 
and the half-educated........... We cannot find fault with the Government for 
its wide awake policy.......... Those whom nature has blessed with the 
aptitude of becoming wise from other people’s misfortunes will do well to take a 
lesson from the Bhdla’s fate.” The Arya Prakdsh makes similar comments. | 


26. Can it be that the virus of sedition has contaminated the blood of the 

ae Indians? We have felt the pulse of our countrymen 
Gujardts (23), 18th Feb, = and we unhesitatingly reply to this question i: the 
negative. Yet for the last ten years the.spectre of sedition has been haunting 
the dreams of the authorities in India. From time to time Government are 
startled by terrific sounds of treason vibrating in the air and exert themselves 
with all their might and main fo stifle these ominous manifestations. Fora year 
or twoafter the Poona episode of 1897 the authorities made gigantic efforts to nip 
journalistic sedition in the bud. A Press Gagging Act was passed, and the 
people were terrorised and frightened out of their wits. ‘Then followed 
a comparative lull during the regime of Lord Curzon. It is reported that 
Lord Curzon was often goaded by his official advisers to institute prosecutions 
against newspapers which trenchantly criticised his measures and policy, but 
the ex-Viceroy set his face against this advice, inasmuch as he shrewdly believed 
that unlicensed criticism in the Native Press would in the long run benefit 
Government by revealing to it the inner mind of the native community. 
Whether there is any foundation for this report or not, this much is certain 
that not a single native newspaper was prosecuted during Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty. But Lord Curzon’s back having been turned upon the country and 
Lord Minto having just assumed the reins of administration, the Bombay Govern- 
ment apparently thought that the transition period was very favourable for a 


revival of the discredited policy of Press prosecutions. Toour mind, however, the - 


time selected for a resuscitation of the policy is singularly inopportune. ‘I'he 
situation in the Bombay Presidency, at any rate, is quiet, nay the people of 
the Presidency were not long ago praised for their loyal demonstrations of jo 

on the occasion of the arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Will not 
the public in England and India be perplexed to reconcile the encomiums 
bestowed on our loyalty with the fact that the Bombay Government were 
constrained to prosecute a native journal for disseminating sedition ere the 
sounds of rejoicings over the Royal visit had died away? As to the merits of 
the incriminating article in the Bhdla, we think that the effusion was certain] 

calculated to excite in the minds of its readers feelings akin to contempt—but 
towards whom? Certainly not towards Government, but towards the writer 
himself. At the worst with its grotesque mixture of history, criticism and 
allegory, it was a puerile production, We wonder what could have led the 
Jury to discern sedition in such a childish lucubration. Perhaps the explanation 
is that not one member of it understood Marathi and was capable of 
entering into the spirit of the writing. Sofarthe personnel of the Jury left much 
to be desired. We are sure the result of the trial would have been different, if 
there had been one or two Marathi-knowing gentlemen on the Jury. We 
are not inclined to say much about the attitude of the presiding Judge at 
the Sessions. The Jury having unanimously returned a verdict of ‘ guilty,’ 
he had no recourse but to convict the accused, but we think the ends of 
justice would have been sufficiently satisfied if the learned Judge had let 
the accused off with a fine. By dealing indulgently with Bhopatkar, 
Mr. Justice Batty would have left on the Bombay public ao impress of 
his magnanimity and forbearance. In view of the spirit of healthy and 
moderate criticism, which characterises the Press of the Presidency as a 
whole, a more severe punishment than that of fine was scarcely demanded in the 
ease, Besides, the editor of the Bhdla is a University graduate, and it 
is improbable that he does not appreciate the bright side of British rule or 
entertains a desire to subvert it, As to the larger question opened by the 
Bhdla prosecution, we think that sedition, as understood by Government, 


Akbar by his'wise and enlightened government extending for less than 60 
years was able to win over the hearts .of the Hindus with whom he had no 
tiés of religious or racial affinity. The British have failed to accomplish this 
in a century anda half! The contrast affords an eloquent commentary on 
the superior statesmanship of the more enlightened Moghul Emperor as 
compared with that of the British, We have said that sedition is to be found 
only in the imagination of the authorities, but there is no doubt that dis- 
content exists in reality in the country. It is for our rulers to diagnose the 
Causes of this discontent and apply remedies to eradicate the evil. They would 
be committing a grave political blunder, if by their own actions they converted 
this discontent into rank sedition. 


27. ‘The sentence passed on — sg of the a p08 was apparently 
' influenced by two different considerations. The Jur 
SPOTS Aes Fon ee had coupled their verdict with a recommendation of 
mercy, and this, together with the trivial nature of the offence actually 
committed, accounts for what may possibly be regarded as the lightest punish- 
ment so far awarded for an offence under Section 124A. As for the excessively 
beavy fine the Judge made no secret of the fact that he did want to make it so 
in- order to deprive Bhopatkar of the gains he was supposed to have made by means 
of his writings. The public will no doubt appreciate the judicious discretion 
exerciséd by the learned Judge in awarding a sentence of simple instead of rigorous 
imprisonment, though many will feel inclined to ask whether a lesser term of even 
this kind of imprisonment would not have met the necessities of the case when 
the amount of fine was so excessively heavy and when it was admitted 
that the accused was only technically guilty in that he allowed the incriminat- 
ing contribution to be published in his paper, while his own writings generally 
showed better sense and a greater capacity for a temperate discussion of public 
measures....... No doubt Bhopatkar will have by his troubles once more usefully 
reminded the Native Press of the shifting limits and the elastic capacity of the 
new law of sedition as enacted in 1898. And Government might legitimately 
claim to be congratulated on the smooth sailing they uniformly had in this 
prosecution and the speedy and effective execution which the guillotine of the 
new law of sedition has proved itself able to accomplish. But there are also 
other aspects of the case which cannot be overlooked, and we do not think that 
the judgment of the public upon the conduct of Government in resorting to 
@ prosecution in a case like this will be-very complimentary tothem, For 
in the first place Government have lent themselves to the obvious suspicion 
that the prosecution was undertaken to bleed a victim at the door of the 
swedesht agitation.......... Then, again, one wonders whether Government 
could not have usefully resorted to the special legal machinery with which 
they equipped themselves seven years ago, we mean the provisions then 
introduced for the first time under Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Cofle......:.... As it is, the regular prosecution of a paper, which had hardly 
passed through its first year and on which there was no evidence to prove that a 
peace: bee have been lost, appears to have been a hasty step. The procedure 
rovided for in the aforesaid section was eminently fitted for a first offender who 
‘had not proved himself recalcitrant and who might possibly have benefited 
‘by‘a warning.......... Weare not, of course, in love with the procedure in 
tion- 108’ which is liable to beabused. But it was. perhaps a more appro- 
) Procedure to ‘be followed in the present case.”’ Ai eeD et 


\ 
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-28. The Bhdla prosecution has ended in the conviction of the accused, and, 
some of our contemporaries have dismissed the subject , 
with the observation that they have no sympathy. 
with the writing which formed the basis of the prosecution or that Government . 
should not have proceeded against the paper. We think, however, that it is neces- 
sary to go a little deeper into the matter and inquire what the object of Govern. | 
ment was in launching the prosecution and how far the sentence passed upon. 
the editor of the Bhdla is calculated to attain it. It is, of course, a great 
mistake to suppose that Government were actuated by any personal considera- 

tions in the matter, but no one can help feeling sorry for the fact that 
Bhopatkar fell a victim to the needlessly stern policy of Government, In our 


Kesari (133), 20th Feb. 


opinion such prosecutions benefit neither journalists, nor Government, nor the 
people, but only needlessly exasperate public feeling. Let us first look at the 
matter from the pvint of view of Government. Every Government is bound to 


take steps for ensuring its stability. Thisis particularly true of a foreign Gov- 


ernment. It is no mean task to come froma distance of 6,000 miles and to 
rule 30 crores of people with the help of 60,000 British soldiers. In such a 
case ro amount of vigilance can be said to be superfluous. But when in the 
exercise of such vigilance Government suspects a rope to be a snake and bela- 
bours it, it is bound to excite pity, if not ridicule, in the public mind. If rulers 
want their subjects to be attached to their sway, they should keep them 
happy and contented. Thisis the only way to make them love their rulers. 
Stern laws can never produce the result. Government can _ restrain the 
outward acts of their subjects by the enactment of laws, but their inner 
feelings and sentiments are beyond the reach of legislation. Similarly, if the 
condition of an organism is wholly deranged from within, it will not be possible to 
set it right by performing asurgical operation upon atumour on the surface, 
which is merely an indication of the inward diseased condition and not the 
disease itself. ‘The paper next dilates on the change in the law of sedition effected 
in 1898 and remarks :—The task of the prosecuting counsel in a trial of sedition 
has become very easy under the new law, and any Jury is likely to return a 
verdict of guilty against the accused under the extremely stringent provisions of 
Section 124A. We wish to ask Government in connection with the Bhdla case 
the following questions:—Who recommended the prosecution of the paper? 
Were the papers in the case sent to the Legal Remembrancer and the Advo- 
cate General and did they or did they not give it as their opinion that the 
case was not fit to be taken before a Court, though the editor could be convicted 
under the new cruel law of sedition? ‘The incarceration of the editor of the 
Bhdla has not averted any serious danger to the British raj, nor would -iiis 
remaining at large have brought on any such danger. ‘The discontent pre- 
duced in the public mind against the Government is not due to the writings in 
the Bhdia, and the imprisonment of its editor will not efface it. So loag as 
40 crores of rupees are drained away to England every year without any 
equivalent being left behind and so loag as it is the policy of Government to 
keep the people of India in a maimed and effete condition in point of spirit, 
courage and wealth, the people will never think well of the administration nor 
their leaders remain contented. ‘The discontent is alive and burning in the 
public mind, and it will not do merely to prevent its flames from being outwardly 
visible. So long as the discontent is there, it does not behove Government to 
imprison those who seek to give expression to it in some way or other. 
It is the duty of Indians to draw tlie attention both of Government and 
the people to the state of the public mind and to suggest remedies for its 
improvement. We, therefore, request Government not to pursue a needlessly 
stringent policy in these matters. The miseries under which tho Indians are 
groaning at present are real and will never be mitigated by the imprisonment of 
a stray journalist like the editor of the Bhdia. As long as the miseries exist, 
people will complain about them. It is not the part of statesmanship to 
pounce relentlessly upon editors, who carelessly expose themselves to the 
rigours of the sedition law, which has been cruelly made far more stringent than 
before. ‘The ends of the cord thrown by the sedition law round the necks of 
journalists are in the hands of Government, and it rests, entirely with them to 
tighten or relax its hold at their will, This explains the fact why the counsel 
for the accused did not enter upon an elaborate defence. It wasopenly avowed 
con 2005—7 
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oni be naif of Gov ernment that they did not undertake'the prosecution to avert any 
@anger. The prosecution was, therefore, unnecessary from whatever point of | 


iw we look at the matter. Such prosecutions will in no way increase the good 


alopted at the instance of subordinate officers. We request Government that if 
it is not possible to send these officers to jail for six months like the editor of the 
Bhatia, they should at least be called upon to show cause why they should nof be 
suspended from duty for a like period. 


29. Nobody ever expected that the editor of the Bhdla newspaper would be. 


rosecuted for sedition by Government and condemned 
epee Aras? sa8t Fed. - incarceration for i months and to pay a fine 
of Rs. 1,000. In conducting his paper he fully kept in view the broad 
provisions of Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, andin his mild but im- 
partial comments upon the improper and unjust measures of Governmert and 
their officers he was solely actuated by a sense of duty, and this will also be the 
future policy of the Bhdla. Itis not our business to decide whether the 
article, fcr which the editor of the Bhdla was convicted, is really seditious. ‘The 
High Court has held it to be so, and it is of no use now to question that decision. 
But we cannot help placing before Government, our leaders and our contem- 
poraries afew observations which the prosecution has suggested to our mind. 
Is it not detrimental to the interests of both the Government and the people to 
disturb the placid current of public opinion by instituting such prosecutions ? 
It is our honest belief that by disturbing the peace of the public mind by 
raising the cry of sedition Government are doing a wrong both to themselves 
and tothe people. The article for which the editor of the Bhdla has been 
condemned was given wide publicity owing to its having been printed and 
circulated broadcast through the medium of the Press. Thus Government have 
themselves been instrumental in spreading sedition, Another point is that in a 
prosecution instituted at the instance of Government and conducted before a 
tribunal under its cortrol and before a Jury of whom the majority consisted of 
Europeans, the accused had little prospects of getting proper justice. We hope 
Government wi!l consider these points. Since the conviction of the editor 
of the Bhdia, he has been made the target of abuse by the Anglo-Indian 
journalists and their blind followers in the Native Press. We do not 
care for the howlings of the former, as it is their nature to hate the Native Press, 
but.we are sorely grieved to find the degeneration of our own brethren as exempli- 
fied in their discourtesy and malice towards this paper. We do not care for their 
harshness of language, but we are sorry for the exhibition which they have made of 
their dullness of intellect and malicious propensities. We never expected that they 
would stoop to such meanness. We never cared for their sympathy, We have 
started our paper not with the view of making any profit out of it, but with the 
sincere desire of discharging the debt of gratitute we owe to our mother-land by 
propagating among the public the thoughts that are uppermost in our minds. 
It is our desire that the Bhdla, the national weapon of the Marathas, should find 
admission into every family in Mahdrdshtra. We have in view the welfare of 
the country, and not our own interest, We do not wish to dance attendance 
upon Government officers with a view to earn a decoration. It is our duty 
to pass honest criticism and our main object is that Indians should acquire 
the right of local self-government and the rights of British citizenship. It is aleo 
our desire that they should have national autonomy under the protecting wings 
of the British Empire. Anybody who finds fault with our outspoken language 
in dilating upon these topics cannot blame us personally. The fault lies with 
the English education received by us. Our writings are not actuated by a 
desire to create contempt or disaffection towards Government. In conclusion, 
we tender our sincere thanks to the trustees of the “ Press prosecution fund ” 
for their generous pecuniary assistance, 


80. . We made a few observations on the Bhdla case jon week, There are 
g: ty . Others which we should like to make to-day. It hag 
Kal (129), = Feb, + become-a general cry now-a-days that the Englishmen 
Aave lost their. balance of mind in consequence of the swadeshi movement and 
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ling between the ruling class and the people. The miseries of the latter will 
be lessened thereby and ultimately both will have tosuffer. The action of 
Government in the Bhdia case was thus an extreme measure gratuitously : 


27 


are adopting Russian methods of administration in carrying on the government’ 
of this country. But this isa vain cry. The British Government is still far 
behind the Russian Government, The number of incarcerated journalists in’ 
Russia is 58, while here we have only a solitary specimen of the species. The. 
amount of the fines levied from journalists in Russia is very much larger than in: 


india. A fine of one thousand rupees has been inflicted upon our countryman. 
Bhopatkar on the ground that seditious writings should not be turned into a 
source of profit. If. this be so, why should Government, too, derive any? 
profit from such writings? They should distribute the amount of fine 
levied from seditious journalists among the poor. Some people say that 
if such a trial as Bhopatkar’s had taken place in Russia, the punishment 
inflicted would have been far severer, indeed. This may be so, but we must 
bear in mind that the Russian people do not communicate with their Govern- 
ment through the medium of ordinary language but of bombs; so there is 
no comparison between the two Governments. The British Government is no 
doubt a kind Government, but it would have been better if it had cared for our 
happiness as much as it loves our wealth. In the course of his summing up 
Mr. Justice Batty pointed out to the Jury that writings like the offending 
article in the case made the people look with distrust and suspicion upon 
the efforts" made by Government to promote the public weal, and that 
to frustrate these efforts was not a patriotic endeavour. It is clear from 
this that Englishmen recognise the value of public welfare and patriotism, 
The people, too, are actuated by these very motives. They wish to promote 
the public good and feel love for their country. Our countryman Bhopatkar 
was also animated by them along with other native journalists, It is rather 
venturesome on the part of Government, therefore, to assert that the Indians 
frustrate their endeayours to promote patriotism and public welfare. To say 
that a foreign Government respects these noble principles and that our country- 
man Bhopatkar is opposed to them is unnatural. The wording “ exciting con- 
tempt, hatred and disaffection towards Government” isconvenient. When Gov- 
ernment say that any one has attempted to excite these feelings, there is an end 
of the matter. But when Mr. Justice Batty goes on to argue about patriotism 
and public welfare, the point is open to dispute, and those who maintain it 
are likely to be worsted in an argument over it. How can Englishmen, who 
are foreigners, be said to be more patriotic and solicitous about promoting the 
public weal than Indians, who are children of the soil? When we are exerting 
ourselves night and day to promote the welfare of our countrymen, how can we 
be said to frustrate the endeavours of Englishmen in the same direction ? 
Our bond fides in respect of promoting the true welfare of our people can 
never be doubted, whereas those of Englishmen may be open to grave 
doubt. History tells us how far Englishmen have promoted the welfare of 
Indians. Is their overthrow of our native kingdoms and the establishment of 
their sway over usan act of promoting our welfare ? ‘They ruined our trade and 
are carrying off 3 millions sterling annually to England. Are these acts of pro- 
moting our welfare? Solong as Englishmen desire to promote our true 
welfare, no Indian will oppose them. But if they will show partiality to the 
welfare of their own countrymen, the three hundred millions of Indians cannot 
sooner or later help obstructing them. 


81. ‘If we had been the British Government, we should have simply 
smiled at the circumstantial description of the Darbar 
in Hell and the proceedings of that Darbar. We 
should not have gone mad even ifa solitary news- 
paper had criticised us in the most direct manner. We should have relied in 
perfect safety on the strength of the impregnable fortress of our justice and 
rectitude of action. But it seems that individual officers, who coustitute the 
British Government, are smarting under the bites of a guilty conscience. 
The heart of Englishmen is yet sound. The head alone seems to be turned 
since allegorical articles are taken to be very serious utterances.,.,...... 
When once taken to the law-court, the fate of any article in any newspaper is 
sealed, and the new principle that the mischievous character of any writing 
depends not on the result it produces but on its tendency to produce that result 
‘will supply any deficiency that may be left in the law as it stands.. When it 


Samarth (47), 21st Feb., 
Eng. cols, 
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 @@eResponden imaginary Darbar ina paper of scarcely a year’s 
__—-_ gteinding could have: been safely ignored or could have been made at the most a 
i wbject of > t itor. Toany casual reader it is clear that the 
of rulers having cruelty and mercilessness as 
owed a model set forth by Government in one 

- ys......... The country can be really happy without its 
annals —tt these sedition trials calculated to cow down a race of people 
already humbled and effeminated in a thousand other ways. Government do 
not gain anything by discouraging fearless expression of opinion in whatever 
style it may be. What is suppressed is not destroyed. Liberty of the Press is 
more a necessity to the rulers than to the ruled, and wise rulers maintain it even 
at the risk of its degenerating into license.’’ 
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82. The Bhdila case shows how sternly se raramens regards the Native 
| : Press, On a perusal of the article on which the 
eee Foie 1186), 200 r prosecution of the pores was based it would appear 

' that the Bombay Government, or for the matter of 
that, Englishmen in general, had no ground for thinking that it referred to 
them. ‘The article does not appear to have created hatred against the British 
Government in the mind of any one. By prosecuting the Bhdla in such peace- 
ful times as the present Government have unnecessarily made an exhibition of 
suspiciousness, cowardice and want of statesmanship. The article in question 
has not led to murder or revolt, nor does it defend any murderer, and hence 
the sentence passed on the accused is unduly severe. On the whole, it may be 
said that the Native Press has fallen on evil days. This circumstance, however, 

| need not dishearten it or make it neglect its duty of fearlessly criticising and 
protesting against any measures of Government likely to injure the interests of 
the peopie. By instituting the present prosecution Government have conveyed a 
sort of warning tothe Native Press that any one criticising their doings would be 
unished. ‘T’hey have not, however, indicated any resolution on their part to 
improve their own ¢Gonduct asthey should have done. Elsewhere the paper 
remarks :—In passing sentence on the editor of the Bhdla Mr. Justice Batty 
observed that he fined the accused Ks. 1,000 with a view to prevent him 
from deriving any profit from the article in question. These words are likely 
to create an impression in the minds of the people that courts of justice are 
dens of judicial robbers. Such an impression would not be creditable either to 
Government or their Courts. [The Jain thinks that the conviction of the 
editor of the Bhdla has resulted in no gain to Government, and that the 
authorities committed an indiscretion in hauling up the editor of an obscure 
paper before the High Court fora stupid writing which could not have 
alfected the prestige of Government, nor incited the people to disaffection. | 
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83. ‘The Bhdla prosecution has ended in the conviction of the accused.... 
..ee. The punishment awarded is six months’ simple 
imprisonment and a fine of Ks, 1,000........... Justice 
| is here intended to be blended with mercy, but we are 
inclined to think that the scales have leaned towards severity rather than 
towards leniency. The fact that no animus on the part of the editor could be 
< ler as the general writings of the paper appeared to be quite temperate, 

hould have led the Judge and Jury to let the editor off with a warning for 
the incautious publication of-a foolish contribution,.......... The idea of 
punishing an accused for making illicit gains from mischievous writings is no 
doubt novel, but it is not unjust if only warranted by actual facts,.......... In 
the present case, asin the former ones, the circulation of the paper advanced 
‘with the trial and not before it. This must signify something.” 


... 84 Patriotism and loyalty are really identical. As the ang sriete only 
ai ce nitee age for the good of the country, a person who loves his 
.. Vihdri (186), 19th Feb. country is necessarily loyal to the king. Love of 
fy and treason against tlie‘king can thusnever be compatible with each 
~ ‘In India love of country and loyalty to the king have always gone toge- 


Native Opinion (46), 21st 
Feb., Eng, cols. 
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ther, and no period’of Indian history ‘furnishes us‘with any instance of ‘treason, 
Let us examine the circumstances of Bhopatkar’s -case from the ‘above ‘point 
of view. In view of the risk attending the profession of a journalist and the 
stern laws against journalism, it cannot be said that Bhopatkar started his 
tom only with a view to earn a living. He must be a slave of the most 

egraded type who cannot ‘perceive Bhopatkar’s love for his country from the 
‘manner in which he conducted his paper. Another proof of his devotion to his 
country is his having opened and maintained a school for giving efficient 
education to our young men, though he derived no profit from thé 
institution. He was a staunch supporter of the swadesht movement from. its | 
beginning. {tis impossible that a man inspired by such patriotism should a) 
be guilty of treason, But, in spite of this, he has been convicted of treason. | 
As Bhopatkar ranks among our best patriots, it is impossible that he should: be Li 
disloyal to the king. Whether he is guilty of treason or not in the eyes of | | 
Government, every native of Maharashtra sympathises with him. The facts dl 
that he laboured for his country, that his object was noble, and that he is | 
enduring persecution for the sake of his motherland are sufficient to enlist ia) 
popular sympathy in his favour. : 


35. If the traditional reputation of the British Government for the 
a RON a , administration of pure justice is to be upheld, it is 
J = me We | oy the asa wol necessary that officers dispensing justice should be 
Judge of Ahmedabad upon free from the taint of corruption and that their lapses, 
the Mamlatdar of Amod. when brought to light, should be visited with 
Kaiser-t-Hind (28), 18th exemplary punishment. We regret that this salutary 
siaes principle bas not been observed by the Sessions Judge of | 
Ahmedabad, who let off the Mamlatdar of Amod, who was charged with offering 
a bribe to the Assistant Commissioner, N, D., witha paltry fine of Rs. 200. The 
punishment is utterly inadequate and will not exercise a salutary effect upon 
the conduct of other black sheep of the type of the accused. Besides, only one out 
of a hundred cases of bribery sees the light of day, and it is, therefore, clear that 
corruption cannot be uprooted from the public service unless drastic punish- : 
ment is inflicted upon those whose guilt 1s proved, | 
| 


36. ‘There is no doubt that under British rule justice is done in many 
cases in which both the complainant and the accused i 
Alleged injustice. com- are natives, But the Indians know by experience 
mitted by a District Magis- that the impartiality of the Judges gives way in cases 
trate in Bengal, : ; y doef i 5 5 4 ' 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 17th 1m which one of the parties is a white man and the 
Feb. othera native. Aninstance of the latter kind oecurred 
a short time ago. One Manamohandas of Madé- 
ripur, a school-boy of ten years, was placed before Mr, Brisco, District Magis- 
trate, on a charge of having thrown clods of earth at three Europeans, No 
evidence was adduced by the prosecution to show that the clods alleged to have 
been thrown by Manamohandas either touched the bodies or soiled the dress of 
the complainants. The Magistrate, however, sentenced the boy to rigorous 
imprisonment for one month and a half and expressed his regret that he 
could not sentence him to whipping owing to his tender age: Now, if 
the above charge had been proved against a white man, could Mr. Brisco } 
have passed on him such a severe sentence as the above? It is a slur on i} 
British prestige to make a boy of ten the object of one’s revenge against the 
swadeshi movement. We leave it to our readers to say whether Mr. Brisco 
in the above case committed injustice or merly showed sternness in admini- 
stering justice. 7 
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87. The Police of Ahmedabad are perilously near losing theit prestige 
ade aeeiel by their failure to arrest the five convicts who 
ments on l ; ua . oa 
- eg eant ee Police tp are now roaming at lores, one defying Rises united 
re-arrest certain offenders who Strength of more than a hundred members of the 
récently escaped from the Police force. We have always held the Police of 
Cambay prison. Ahmedabad in high respect. They are believed to 
r eg oe (25), 18th he more intelligent than the Police in the sister 
ee Se districts of Gujarat. Nothing is, therefore, further 
from our intention than to charge the Ahmedabad Police with inefficiency 
con 2005—8 | 
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Wethink it is high time for the 
authorities to depute a special trained officer with a large staff of detectives and 
mounted Police for the purpose of arresting these desperadoes as early as possible. 
This course alone will allay the apprehensions of the public of Dholka about 
the safety of their lives and property,”’ 


38, ‘ Thereisno more popular Department in all India than the Post Office, 
| and we should ask its authorities not to, undermine 
Protest against a new jts popularity by promulgating new-fangled rules of 


sa a: Sam (27), 28rd doubtful wisdom ........._ There may have been some 
Feb. bie: cole. ne good reason in the regulation forbidding the drawing 


of even a straight line across a stamp attached to 
a cover. But there is absclutely very little to justify a still later regulation 
which lays down that if any part of the name or address on a cover or a 
post-card appears on the stamp the cover or post-card should be considered 
as unpaid anda fresh fee demanded from the addressee, The Indian Post 
Office surely knows well enough how small is the size of the stamped cover 
it provides to the public; and in a country like India where the people, for 
the sake of assuring the safe delivery of a letter and thereby helping as much as 
ible the Post Office in its work, arein the habit of crowding so much 
by way of name and address on their communications, surely such a hard 
and fast rule must catse not merely annoyance but positive hardship, There 
might have been some‘excuse if the Post Office had sought to apply such a 
rule to the separate stamps that are attached to letters and post-cards by 
the public themselves. What wisdom could there be in applying it even 
to the. covers and post-cards that are stamped by the Post Office?......... 
There can be absolutely no justification for charging the public twice over for 
the conveyance of the same article on such a flimsy pretext, and they are 
right in protesting against the rule and condemning it strongly.” 


Legislation. 


*39. “The Bombay Presidency Association have addressed to the Bombay 
Government a short representation on the Mamlat- 

Comments on the Mamlat- dars’ Courts Act Amendment Bill. The existing 
a Act Amendment provisions of the Act are not quite happily worded. 
Ma (23), woth Feb., Besides, they are incomplete in many respects and we 

- Eng. cols. wish the present Bill had aimed at giving legislative 
effect to the decisions of the High Court on several 

doubtful or intricate points and sought to remove some further deficiencies in 
the existing enactment, For most purposes Section 9 of the Specific Relief, 
e* Act is intended to afford the same relief as the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act does. 
ee 3 and that too through the instrumentality of properly trained judicial officers 
4 Most of the Mamlatdars have vo knowledge of civil law, and many a time have 
they erred grievously in administering ‘the provisions of the Mamlatdars’ 
Courts Act. If the Bill had withdrawn the cognisance of suits for possession 
and injunction from the Mamlatdars’ Courts and vested the jurisdiction in 
Subordinate Judges, the change would have been welcomed by the public. 
~The Mamlatdars are essentially executive oilicers, and we do not blame them > 
for the sad mistakes they now and then commit in administering the provisions 
of the Act owing to lack of judicial training. “Lhere is no doubt that relief 
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would be more satisfactorily and expeditiously obtained from the regular Civil 
Courts by the aggrieved parties, Executive duties cause a good deal of delay 
and expense, and those who are in a position to judge of the working of the 
Act would rather not have any such law. ‘The Bombay Presidency Association 
are not in favour of retaining it on the Statute book and, if it is not to be 
repealed, would see its dperation restricted to agricultural holdings, as proposed 
in the present Bill........... The working of the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act has, 
on the whole, never commanded the unqualified confidence of the public and 
the proposed changes are bound to result in dilatory and capricious administra- 
tion of law and consequent injustice and to further bring into discredit Courts 
which owing to some reason or other have failed to win the esteem and 
confidence of the general public.” 


40, ‘* The Sind Hindu Sabha has sent to Government a brief representa- 
tion, criticising certain points in the Bill for the 
Comments on the Billfor Reconstitution of the Sadar Court. It is to be 
Pe of the presumed that the ‘Sabha approve of the main 
Sind Gazette (17), 16th features of the Bill, as their criticism is contined merely 
Feb. tofour points. The first objection taken is to the power 
to be conferred on the Judges of recording summary 
evidence. We cannot support the Sabha in this contention, as we regard 
the proposed change as extremely desirable. ‘he time taken up in recording 
the full evidence is‘ not the only disadvantage of the system ; if imposes a very 
serious and unnecessary strain, both mental] and mechanical, upon the Judge. 
res A really experienced Judge can take down all that is necessary to assist his 
memory even in cases lasting over several days, and he can always record the 
evidence in full whenever it seems to him to be necessary to do so. We have on 
previous occasions inveighed against the waste of power involved in the taking 
down of evidence, urging that if it is considered necessary the Judge should 
be relieved of the burden by a shorthand writer, Weare in accord with the 
Sabha on the other points brought forward, ¢.e., the transference of the power 
to suspend or remove Sub-Judges from the Judicial Commissioner to the 
Commissioner in Sind, which appears to us to bean inadvisable and retro- 
grade step; the omission to give the new Court revisional powers over the 
proceedings of Muktyarkars, powers which the Court should undoubtedly 
possess, and the absence of provision forthe institution of Civil Courts in the 
Nara Valley Division.......... We have no doubt that the Sabha’s represent- 
ations will receive full consideration at the hands of Government,” ‘ 


41, ‘ Last time we took a general review of the Sind Courts’ Bul. Now 

we propose to criticise some of its provisions and offer 

Comments on the Bill to general remarks on the Judicial constitution of the 

weg raphe hy _. province.......... Section 9-C of the Bill is based 
el te a (Os), 2!s* on the same principle and refers to criminal appeals 
and references. But we are of opinion that there 
will be some practical difficulty in its working. It should be borne in mind 
that the Criminal Procedure Code allows no second appeal. So far, therefore, 
as regards appeals from the Courts of the First Class Magistrates or of District 
Magistrates, this section will serve all purposes. But a difficulty will arise in 
appeals from the Court of the Sessions Judge of Karachi. The Sessions Judge 
will be one of the three Judges of the proposed Court. He will have decided 
the original case. When an appeal from his decision is heard by the two 
remaining Judges and there is a difference of opinion, the case shall have to be 
referred to the third Judge and decided according to his opinion. But this 

third Judge will be the same Judge who has already decided the original case. - 
The necessary result would, therefore, be that he will have to confirm his own 
judgment, a result which can hardly be satisfactory or desirable. The same 
difficulty will be experienced in second civil appeals from the Karéchi 
District.......... We areafraid these evils would be oft-recurring unless this 
state of things is remedied by the appvintment of a fourth Judge.......... 

We object strongly to Section 9E of the Bill. The reason given b 
Government for this section is that ‘Judges entrusted with the work of a Hig 

Court may presumably be trusted to make an adequate record of the evidence,’ 
But who admits that we are going to have a High Court? The name of High 
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ind-of every Indian, at least, ideas of justice and indepen- 
ed patch-work of the Sind Oourt give any signs that 
burt will be asindepentlentas a High'Court, when the Bill 
on instead ‘of enhancing the powers of the proposed Court 

eurtailsthem (vide the proposed amendment of Section 9 of the old Act)? The 
th ndges «will ‘still be suppliants at the door of the Commissioner in Siud for 
pvery reference to-Government and for the appointment, promotion, transfer and 
sniigsal of Subordinate Judges. When in these small executive matters, it is 
considered necessary to place them under the control of a non-expert, the 
Commissioner in Sind, how should they, in the name of justice, be entrusted 
with ‘the power merely to make memoranda of evidence where the life, 
perty and reputation of an individual are concerned? As regards Section 

Y would strongly insist that the whole Thar and Parkar be brought 
under regular Judicial administration. It is high time that the Civil work 
in this district were taken from the hands of Mukhtyarkars and Deputy 
Collectors and entrusted to trained men, Let one Subordinate Court be esta- 
blished in Thar and Parkar proper, and the other in the rich and fertile Nara 
Valley, which, lately on account of its Egyptian cotton experiments especially, 
has come into prominence........... Now as regards the general constitution 
of the Court, we beg that if We cannot get anything better, we should at 
least have the Chief Judge appointed by the King or at least by the Govern- 
ment of India from among practising Barristers of well-known standing. That 
will secure us, besides independence, proper legal training, so requisite 
for a Chief Judge. The presiding Judge not being a Civilian, and owing 
his appointment to powers beyond the local Aiministration, and having wide 
| judicial experience, untrammelled by the tradition of any service, will not only 
: an acquisition but will in no small measure contribute to raise the judicial 
tone of the new Court,......... In the end, we would urge, in the interests of 
the welfare of the administration in Sind, that the appointment, etc,, of Subordi- 
nate Judges and Resident Magistrates be entirely left to the new Court and 


F that Magisterial powers should not be conferred except on the recommendation 
es of the Judicial Commissioner.”’ 
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Education. 


42, ‘“ Government are to be congratulated on the nomination of Principal 

Wi ih okie 0 a Selby as Dr. Mackichan’s successor in the Vice- 

Bombay University. . Chancellorship of the University. If a European 

* Indu Prakésh (43), 23rd Government servant was to be appointed, there can 

Feb., Eng. cols. ; Akhbér-<- be no doubt that no choice could have been better 

Eg oo Yi, weer c 3 a that of the popular Principal of the Deccan 

25th Feb., Eng. cols. ollege. He commands the confidence of a very large 

section of the educated public, has a high reputation 

for learning, and his sincerity, straightforwardness and honesty of purpose are 

beyond question, Having thus expressed our high appreciation of the new 
Vice-Chancellor’s merits, we hope we shall not be misunderstood if we express 

great regret that Government should not have seen their way to appoint a 

mative gentleman to the high office. Calcutta has an Indian Vice-Chancellor 

and'so has, we believe, the Punjib University. Now that the reconstruction of 

the University is over, Government could safely have afforded to be fenerous 

enough to let an Indian pilot for one year the affairs of the University. In the 

Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta, or Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, or Mr. Justice 

Badruddin, they could have found a person fully worthy of the honour. But 

in this matter the Bombay Government has always been too fond of officialism, 

: A word in regard to the retiring Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Mackichan had a very 
delicate position to occupy. He was selected thrice in succession because he re- 

presented Government policy as embodied in the New Universities Act. Be it 
eaid to'his credit, however, that except on only one or two oceasions, he preserved 
an attitude of neutrality and maintained the dignity and balance necessary for a 
Vice-Chancellor, He also showed a most thorough grasp of the constitution of 
the'University and never allowed a spirit of partisanship to interfere with perfect 
ate, . It is rare that a President is able to sink so far his personal 
opinions as Dr. Mackichan did, and that too in the testing times 
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during which the entire system of University management had to undergo the 
ordeal of animated discussion.”” [The Akhbdr-t-Souddgar makes similar remarks, 
The. Gujaraté also approves of the appointment of Principal Selby as Vice- 


Chancellor of the local University. | 


43. ‘Dr, Mackichan is a past master in the art of delivering admirable 
\ thn! Weiheiiaine bees: academic addresses, and the clever and exhaustive 
cation address and his ser. scourse, in which he reviewed the work of the Bombay 
vices to the Bombay Univer- University during the past year was well worthy of 
sity. _ bis. reputation as a_ veteran educationist,......... 
Jam-e-Jamshed (27), 22nd Tndeed no one that reads this extremely lucid and able 
aa a co's; Pa'rst(13)," discourse and reflects on Dr, Mackichan’s share in 
| the success of the past year’s work of the University 
will be disposed to question his right to the praise bestowed upon him by the 
Chancellor at the conclusion of the evening’s proceedings. Lord Lamington’s 
reference to the retiring Vice-Chancellor’s exertions in the cause of University 
education, his work for the University during the critical period through 
which it has recently passed, his wise counsel and sagacious guidance, must 
be heartily endorsed, in spite of every difference of opinion that may exist 
on particular questions or in regard to points of detail, Dr. Mackichan’s 
long experience and close and intimate knowledge of the various matters 
pertaining to the University have stood the Senate in good stead throughout, 
and future generations will more clearly trace his hand in the work done 
during the recent trying period than the present.”” [The Pédrsi writes :—“ The 
speech of Dr. Maqkichan at the Convocation of the University gives indirect 
glimpses of great possibilities before the Bombay University, The buildin 
of a hall for examination purposes is a distinct desideratum, yet the outlay 
of lakhs of rupees on an Examination Hall for the use of a mob of 
Matriculation students for a few hours yearly might be considered by some as 
mere extravagance. As to the resolution fixing the age-limit for the Miatri- 
culation Examination, it will be generally conceded to be a wise measure.’’] 


44, ‘* Dr, Mackichan, in his address before the University Convocation on 
ia ., , dLuesday, called attention to one of the most pressin 
fa kee cok (27), “8rd needs of the University—an Resminstion ‘Hall 

- As long as the University examinations came on 
during the dry season the want was evidently not very keenly felt by the 
authorities. But now that the examinations have come to be distributed over the 
year, including the monsoon months, surely something must needs be done, 
and we are glad to be assured by the retiring Vice-Chancellor that the matter 
has received the attention of those who are in a position to influence the 
erection of a permanent Hall. Apart from the inconvevience and serious 
discomforts felt by the poor students, the erection of a mandap every year 
proved a very expensive job tothe University, and it is well that, during 
his tenure of office as Vice-Chancellor, Dr, Mackichan sought the co- 
operation of Government with a view to provide a permanent shelter 
to the University examinees. Dr. Mackichan in referrivg to the matter made 
a stirring appeal to the wealthy citizens of Bombay to emulate the example 
of the sethias of by-gone generations, the men who have by their enlightened 
beneficence writ their names indelibly on the roil of fame, and to come 
to the assistance of the University in the way in which Sir Cowasjee Jehangir 
and Mr. Premchand Roychand did in the seventies. There is no reason to 
believe that Bombay is less wealthy to-day than it was then, and certainly it 
is pardonable to assume that since those days the great merchant princes in 
the First City of India have not grown less enlightened in their ideas of charit 
and beneficence. It may, however, take some time before some wealthy and 
enlightened sethi« in our midst is persuaded to come forward with such 3 
generous offer as Dr. Mackichan expects, and in the meanwhile the Govern- 


ment must be entreated to make up its mind to enable the University. to 


proceed with’ the work.” 
con 2005—9 
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lent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—“On Thursday and 
~~ Briday last some dead rats were found in the verandah 

of the old residential quarters of the Elphinstone 
College. The matter was reported to the Principal 
of the College, but contrary to our expectations he said 
that there was no cause for alarm and that nothing 


Beb., ling, cols. G3); Mth Gould be done immediately. The proposal for giving 


SG ps mission to the students in the old hostel to go home 
fas ruled out of order. No huts or tents ean be erected.in two or three days as 
the Government does not sanction money at once, Seeing that the matter is of 
jh necessity as the lives of the students are in jeopardy, it is the duty of the 
College authorities to take immediate steps fo prevent panic among students in 
their charge and to. avert all danger either by erecting huts for them or 
allowing them to go home to their parents if they like. We hope the College 
authorities will kindly consider over this matter and take the necessary steps 


without delay,” 


46, “The Senate exercised practical wisdom at its last meeting in 
resolving by an overwhelming majority that the 

Age-limit for the Matri- gge-limit in future for candidates for tho Matri- 
— \ acme ofthe ylation Examination should be 16. There was 
“Kaitier-t. Hind (98), 1st, @mple experience before that learned body to fix 
Feb., Eng. cols. 16 as the limit. The history of this age question 
through all its phases ever since the establishment 

of the University goes absolutely to confirm the action of the Senate, 
Originally, the age was 16, ‘The lower limit had come .to be fixed some 
years ago in consequence of the action of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
The: age for eandidates to the Indian Civil Service was reduced from 23 to 19, 
and it was complained that Indians competing for that Service would be greatly 
handieapped were the limit of 16 adhered. So the lower age was fixed. But 
it is well-known that since the Resolution of Mr. Herbert Paul was passed by 
the Houseof Commons for simultaneous examinations there was a fresh agitation. 
The Government of India could not bring into practice that famous Parliametary 
Resolution, but it considered it fair, we believe, at the personai suggestion of 
Sir P. M. Mehta to Lord Lansdowne, that under the circumstances the age of the 
candidates for the Civil Service should again be raised. And s> it was raised 
from 19 to 22. Meanwhile, the late Mr, Ranade had discoursed on the prema- 
ture loss of many a Hindu graduate. The reason was asked for such an early 
mortality. It was primarily traced to the excessive grinding for our University 
examinations at an immature age when the mind of the youth is not properly 
formed for thinking purposes. Later, the Raleigh Universities’ Commission 
inquired into the subject. And so far as the Bombay University is concerned, 
there are indubitable statistics to demonstrate to the hilt that out of the fifteen 
hundred and more candidates who have annually passed their Entrance Exami- 
nation these many years only 15 to 20 or at the utmost 25 happen to be under 
16 years! Practically, therefore, the mass of the successful candidates pass 
at the age of 16 and upwards. Surely, nothing could be more conclusive than 
this fact in support of the resolution passed by the Senate fixing the age at 16.” 


47. “It cannot be too forcibly pointed out pes the new rule, while it is 
oe unnecessary in the case of average men who pass at 
CS 4g, -Aaipenvag G8) 188 17 of 18, inflicts an undeserved hardship on m, flower 

vn , of our youth. Further, a mere mechanical age- 
limit will not prevent under-age boys from presenting themselves for the 
teet. This has been proved by experience. For a long time the age-limit 
was 16 in Bombay, but this was no bar to bright youths, who could easily 
evade it by over-stating their age. It isnot difficult practically to get people to 
yertify to such age. The moral effect of the rule will thus be null in the case 
of such young men, whilst it is uncalled-for in the majority of cases. To urge 
that thé change would be innocuous because the age for the Civil Service has 
been raised is to argue in a confused way. Hardly one in a thousand of the 
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passed candidates is able to compete for the Indian Civil Service or the 
other examinations which our rulers out of a short-sighted but unjust poliay 
have determined to hold in England. It is the evil of unnecessarily 
compelling our bright men to waste one year of their life that casei 
at large resent and denounce, If such a course were proved to be necessary 
in the best interests of. our youths, we should welcome it.......... Weare not 
unmindful in making these observations of the complaint that the students are 
unable to follow the lectures of the professors at the Colleges. The evil, where 
it exists, is traceable to the imperfections of the examination tests, and not at 
all to the age-limit........... The real remedies lie in the direction of insisting 
on a better class of teachers. No tinkering with the age-limit can be of any 
avail.’ | 


*48, ‘* We are not of those who think that young men in schools need no 
Comments on the list of guidance in the choice of books which they should 
books sanctioned by Govern- read, There are several worthless books published, 
ment for use in secondary and some wicked ones, and it is not desirable that 


— in r~ rege io 4 young minds should be fed on such garbage for want 
(5), 25th Kb 20 _sCO suitable direction. But we cannot commend the 


present practice of Government prescribing what 
books may be used in schools. Not that we distrust for a moment the good 
intentions of Government. With the best of intentions, the task is an impos- 
sible one to perform without exciting ridicule,......... Let us illustrate what we 
mean. Last week’s Government Gazette contains the consolidated list of books 
sanctioned by Government for use in secondary schools in this Presidency. 
* No books except those included in this list,’ it is declared, ‘ should be used in 
Government or aided secondary schools without the sanction of Government.’ 
In other words, Government offer the list as containing a more or less complete 
collection of books published in English, French and Latin and in the classical 
and vernacular languages of the country, which are best suited to secondary 
schools, The first objection to the scheme is that it isa stupendous undertaking 
for any individual or body of individuals to undertake, But this is perhaps 
a general objection, and we proceed to point out in the Government’s list 
the inevitable lack of coherence and principle that must attend all such 
attempts, The first heading is ‘ English Books—Prose,’ Addison’s ‘ Spect- 
ator’ is the first work recommended, andit is an excellent one. But 
who is Anna Buckland and what is the good of Indian bcys reading her 
‘Our National Institutions’? We are glad to see that the Department 
does not object to the reading of Aisop’s Fables (but only in Mr, lownsend’s 
edition) and of that other work known as the English Bible! We should have 
thought that ‘ Arabian Nights’ would not spoil the morals of our youth, but 
it is not on the Government list and should not be used without special 
sanction.......... We do not know what is Cassells’ ‘Our Great City’ and why 
*Gulliver’s Travels’ has not been included in the list........... Charles 
Dickens is barely tolerated, and it seems only ‘ Little Nell’ and ‘ Oliver Twist ’ 
of the great novelist’s works are approved by the Government of Bombay. 
But why disallow ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ and ‘ David Copperfield’ ?........ We 
pass rapidly down the list, past Lee-Warners and Lethbridges, only noticing 
Lytton’s ‘ Harold’ and Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ on the way. Whatis this? Can 
it be that the compiler of this list really believed that Milton wrote ‘ Lycidas ’ 
in prose? What objection again could Government have to all of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels being read in schools? They allow ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘ Quentin Dur- 
ward, but why not ‘Kenilworth’ and ‘The Heart of Midlothian’? Is the 
‘ Merchant of Venice’ a workin prose? Weturn tothe heading ‘ Poetry ’ and the 
anomalies noted above appear in an aggravated measure. Why shoulda bureau- 
erat dare to limit the poetic reading of our boys to‘ Comus,’ * Paradise 
Regained’ and ‘Sampson Agonistes’ among Milton’s works? Would it not 
be good for them to learn by heart the sonnets of the poet? Shakespeare’s 
* Julius Cesar’ is his only play given under ‘ Poetry.’ We can see no earthly 
reason why ‘ Lear’ and ‘ Othello’ should not be taught without the permission 
of the Director of Public Instruction........... Would it be believed that not a 
line of Wordsworth is to be found sanctioned in the consolidated list ? And. 
et is there any English poet whom a Hindu boy can appreciate better?.....,... 
e confess we sliould not mind Mr. D. N. Wadia’s masterpieces being nq 
‘poned, if necessary, fo provide room for ‘ him who uttered nothing base.” It is, 
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ntérest Indian officials in a matter of this kind, but wé 
ng to Mr. John Morley to put a stop to this melancholy 
ig books for schools,” 


ot ; 
yet e * The ‘Hinoursbie Mr. Daji Abaji. Khare was informed at the last 
peck eis | ES - Council meeting that Government were not aware 
oh eee, Pee of the existence of a strong feeling of dissatisfaction 
iferiority my contents and 10 the minds of the public about the quality of the 
‘get-up of the revised series contents, the suitability, the general get-up, and 


of vernacular text-books. - the prices of the Gujarati and the Marathi text- 
OF fa Met pane (9), aw books published for Government under the recom- 
(18a), ve GS egies mendations of the ‘Text-books Committee; We 


wonder how in spite of voluminous criticisms made in 
the Press by competent literary men as well as by men actually in the profession 
as to the stiffness of the lessons, their faulty arrangement and the unsuitability 
of. the lessons in poetry, Government could remain ignorant of the existence of a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction, It behoves the public, therefore, to convene 
protest meetings and send their complaints to Government for consideration, 
in which case the plea of not being aware will be barred. From the compara- 
tive table showing the bulk, price, etc., of the old and the new vernacular 
Readers submitted to the Council, it will be found that there is a decrease of 
2 annas and 9 pies in the total cost of the books of the new Marathi 
series over the total cost of the old series. ‘There is an increase of Re. 1 
and pies 9 in the total cost of the Gujarati series, an increase of 13 annas and 
9 pies in the case of the Sindhi series, and an increase of 5 annas and 6 pies in 
the Kanarese series. Thus it will be seen that the prices of all the new series 
are higher than those of the old, except in the case of the Marathi series. 
The increase in the cost of the revised series is explained away on the ground 
of better printing, better binding, better illustrations and better arrangement of 
more interesting matter. Whether the matter is more interesting or whether 
it is better arranged is open to very serious doubt indeed as appears from the cri- 
ticisms in the Press. The illustrations appear to us to be bad enough and 
the havoc made with orthography is simply terrible. Individual idiosyncracies 
have found full playin the new series. ‘The Director of Public Instruction in 
a letter to Government himself admits that ‘cheapness is a most valuable 
quality in books for the masses,’ but to the ghost of efficiency everything else 
ought to be made subservient. Parents are exnected to rejoice at the fact that 
they will have to spend only about 7 annas a year onan average for the 
vernacular education of their children extending over 8 years of school-life, the 
total cost of all the reading books being Rs, 3-5-6. The Director seems to be 
labouring under the impression that children of 5, 6 and 7 years of age are as 
careful about their belongings as himself. Many a parent would be over-anxious 
to make a coniract with him for providing their children with text-books for 
7 annas a year.” 


Railways. 


50. Referring to a number of petty accidents said to have recently occurred 

on the G, I. P. Railway near the Thana Station, the 

Complaint, about frequent Arunodaya says :—Such accidents are frequent near the 

rr amr 5 lg a oe gate beyond the Thana Station, but it is to be deeply 

Gd Pp Reilway. ~~ regretted that the Railway Company does not take the 

Arunodaya(108),18th Feb, matter into consideration. The Railway line passes, so 

to say, through the town of Thana at the above-mention- 

ed spot, and so a bridge should have been erected there when the line was first 

built: . This, however, was not done, and though accident after accident has 

occurred at the spot during many years past, no attention is paid t®the matter. 

If the Collector of Thana were to take it into his consideration, he would 
earn the credit of saving the lives of many people. 


BIg A correspondent writes to the Karndtak Raike: mye is a matter of 
deep regret that the 8, M, Railway Company pay ver 

h y 

a: on laints Bria + little attention to the convenience of passengers that 

_..Karndtak Patra (60), 19th travel on theirline, At Dhérwar, the head-quarters 

ta) ‘ $C Madhukar of this Company, the third class waiting-room is 

were es | small. It does not afford apequats accommodation 


OD. 


87 


to the large nuimber of passengers using it: Though such is the case, a portidn 
of ‘the waiting-room is rented to a native confectioner. Look at the greed 
of the Company in making money. Is there no one to look to this state of 
things ? There isa department newly opened called the Railway Board, but its 
Officials rarely travel on this side. Though the Board issued orders to increase 
the number of third class carriages, &c., the 8, M. Railway Company has only 
increased their stock of such goods vehiclesas can, in their opinion, be used for 
passenger as well as goods traffic, But I need hardly say that such hybrid 
carriages cannot afford as much convenience as the ordinary third class 
carriages. Does the Railway Board ever take the trouble of seeing that its 
instructions are carried out by the S. M. Railway Company?”’. [The 
WUadhukar complains of the want of sufficient rolling stock on the railway 
and remarks that serious loss is occasioned thereby to the mercantile commu- 
nity in these days of famine when they are naturally anxious to send goods from 
one place to another without undue loss of time, The paper also complains 
that the goods suffer much damage in transit through the neglect of the 
Company’s employés. | 


Municipalities. 


*52. “The ice is officially broken in the matter of compulsory education 
in Bombay. ‘The Municipal Corporation have asked 
Compulsory education in Government what they think about it, and Government 
oper d and the Bombay have replied that they would like very much to see it 
unicipal Corporation. ; T vase ' ; 
Pérs, (13), 25th Feb; introduced, andare willing to instruct a committee to 
Patriot (13a), 24th Feb. inquire into it. Almost the only precedent we have 
in India is the experiment in compulsory education 
which was carried out in a particularly backward part of the Baroda State. 
This, owing. to a deal of tact, was successful, and there is no reason why it should 
not be equally successful in Bombay if the loyal co-operation of the educated 
community is secured,.......... It is possible, of course, that some real prejudice 
against the measure might exist in certain quarters, and it would never do to hunt 
down truants and haul their parents and guardians before a Magistrate for 
punishment as is donein England. We may come to that later on, but for the 
present we shall have to be content, in practice, with providing education, 
and trust to persuasion and the good sense of the people to avaii themselves of it, 
The Corporation of Bombay have a big task before them if they mean to 
educate the First City in India, but on its feasibility being proved, they had 
better hold to it with all their might rather than give it over to Government. 
If the Municipality undertake general education they should pay 
for it entirely out of municipal funds.” [The Patriot writes: —‘Having regard 
to the many and obvious difficulties which are sure to present themselves 
if the proposal reaches the stage of action, we cannot help recording our 
Opinion that the proposal is premature and that a far greater advance must 
- be made by the lower classes before compulsory education can do them any 
good.’’ | 


58. ‘The Government have addressed an encouraging letter to the 
Corporation in reply to its invitation to appoint a 
Akhbar-t-Soudigar (64), Joint Committee of Inquiry as to the feasibility of 


24th Feb., Eng, cols, ; Jam-e- ‘Whar | 
Famehed (27), 19th Feb. free and compulsory educationin Bombay. ‘They have 


Bombay Samdcha'r (66), accepted the proposal with some mental reservations, 
20th Feb. The difficulties of the proposal are recognised, but they 

- have wisely decided toallow an inquiry. Whether the 
time has arrjyed in this city for introducing compulsory edcation or not—and 
we are of opinion that it has not—we may be sure that a thorough investigation 
of the question of primary education will, at least, pave the way for its extension 
to this city. It is calculated that amongst the juvenile population, at least two 
‘ out of every three, go without any education at all, and a considerable propor- 
tion of those under instruction attend most ill-housed and ill-equipped private 
schools with teachers very indifferently qualified for their task. How to improve 
_ the condition of such schools and the quality of primary education in general, 
how to bring the thousands of boys and girls who are brought up at present in 


con 2005—10 


oblem for the earnest consideration of the proposed 
e-Jamshed and the Bombay Samdchdr express un- 


ti werd 22 of Government to the representation of the 
wation ‘praying for the appointment of a Joint Committee to 
estion of introducing comp 


papers note with especi 


4, 


—_ 54, * Tn spite of Mr. Thakurdas’s partisan efforts, the introduction of 


age gph nag er 4 compulsory vaccination has been staved off for another 
‘ee ee i — Ta twive months, But why does not the Municipality 
“ae vaccination in UH ydersbad abandon altogether the idea of compulsion? That 
(Sind). compulsion is wrong in principle, and harmful in its 
| Pc 2g —- results, is generally admitted, even by the officials. 
a It was plague, more than anything else, which 
taught Government that the evil of compulsory and penal measures far 
outbalance the good done by them. In the present case we are sure the applica- 
tion of the Act will lead to three very bad results. Vaccination will lose some 
of the popularity which it is winning in an increasing degree, and people will 
resort to many tricks and subterfuges, and last, but not least, the poor will be 
harassed by the vaccinator—even valid reasons for delay will not be accepted with- 
3 out a tip, Have our Municipal Councillors not read the bitter complaints 
3 which have come from Sukkur and Rcohri during these twelve months about 
the operation of the Act ?......... Where is the necessity of resorting to the 
ai Act at all ? At present large numbers of people are only too anxious to avail 
: themselves of the vaccinator’s services, and keep enquiring after him. 
| Compulsion will only produce a revulsion of feeling among them.” 
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a 3 z Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. We understand that the British Congress Committee has invited Sir 
a Pherozeshah Mehta to visit England and deliver 
2 Cunipaen Conniitien to Sir Speeches before the British public on Indian topics. 
it Pherozeshah Mehta to Ltis felt by India’s friends in England that at the 
proceed on a political mis- present juncture when the tide of popular feeling is 
sion to England. — a flowing strongly in favour cf the Liberal party, Sir 
hg amp aa (°*), Pherozeshah’s presence in England will be of 
: immense advantage to the cause of India. 
ij Sir Pherozeshah’s absence even for a few months in England will be sorely 
‘ : ' felt in the sphere of a civic and political work in Bombay, but his Congress 
friends are nevertheless pressing him to go to England out of regard for the 
interests of the country at large. Sir Pherozeshah has not yet definitely 
decided whether he should accept the invitation of the British Congress 


Committee. 
° 56. Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimji departed from Bombay on his mission 


: : to England yesterday by the Messageries Maritimes 

Departure of Mr, Ali §,S, Sidney. A number of Hindu, Parsiand Muham- 

a phaumes Pee,” sang madan gentlemen had assembled at the Victoria Dock 

Po San) Vartamén (93) Q3rq to bid him farewell. Shawls and bouquets were pre- 

‘Feb, sented to him on behalf of the Khoja Sunni Jamat 

| and the Bombay Swadesht Association. Mr, Bhinjji 

a ‘in thanking those who had contributeca to the fund started for helping him in 

Pe ‘the columns of the Sdnj Variamdn said that it was his duty as a patriotic 

a... Indian to serve his poor country and hoped that his mission would be rewarded 

with success, In the course of an interview with our representative Mr. Bhimji 

said: ‘It is my intention to deliver ‘numerous lectures on Indian political 

topics in Hyde Park, London, and before various political associations in 

England. I have received assurances of sympathy and help in my work from’ 

’ Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji, Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William Wedderburn, Sir John 
Jardine and other Liberal friends of India. My stay in England will extend 

to 18 months, during which period I am confident of making an impression - 

aupon the British public. When I reach England I shall lose no time in seeing 


Mr. Dadabhai and convey to him India’s genuine sorrow at his failure to secure 
a seat in Parliament. During my first visit to England I had received a cordial 
welcome from the British public, and I have, therefore, no doubt that my pre- 
ent visit will be crowned with success,’ | 


57. “There was a mass meeting, thoroughly representative of the people 
Palle tetline ta Ramis in the town, at Madhavbag—the popular rendezvous 
for protesting againet the in- of the Hindu community—to express their sentiments 
troduction of Standard Time and feelings on the subject of Standard Time. The 
in the City. spacious hall as well as the compound was crowded, 
a, ee. sone Hid (28), and at a very moderate computation there must be 
20th Nbc Se. eos. ’ about’3,000 persons. The meeting was in every way 
’ orderly and enthusiatic, while the speakers themselves 
were highly intelligent and knew very well how to put their points and how to 
express them in a telling manner,.., .... . The Chairman, Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna, in a sober speech, recounted the history of the matter and the manner 
in which Standard Time was enjoined by certain officials, how the local 
Chamber of Commerce, which was unwilling at first, was samjaoed subsequently, 
and how the weak-kneed non-official members of the Corporation were won over 
to consent to the adoption of Standard Time, Altogether the meeting was a 
great success, and the promoters are to be congratulated on it, The following 
was the principal resolution passed thereat :—‘ That for the reasons set forth 
in the petition addressed to Government by over 15,000 signatories this meeting 
is still of opinion that it is a source of great inconvenience and hardship to the 
inhabitants of a city like Bombay with a population of nearly a million people 
to have Standard Time imposed upon it, and they earnestly pray both the 
Government and the Municipal Corporation to return to Bombay time.’ ” 
[The Kaiser-i-Hind writes:—‘‘Sir Bhalchandra, who presided at the meeting, 
was not only full of arguments but most vigorous in his denunciation of 
this officially engineered affair. And it was quite a treat to notice four 
or five speakers waxing eloquent in the vernacular in the same strain with 
a wealth of reasoning which would have made the Standardwalas blush and 
for very shame compelled them to admit that they had no case. The meeting 
revealed, what was well-known before, the strong feeling which rages in the 
breast of the masses against the use of Standard Time so cunningly forced on 
a people accustomed to local time in their domestic habits, social usages: and 
their religious rites. I'he advocates of this ‘stupid time,’ as one of the speakers 
rightly characterised it, ought to have been present to gauge the feeling of 
the meeting which was a thoroughly representative one. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that both the Government and the Corporation would now see the 
impropriety of their senseless time and return to the old solar time.’’] 


58, The annual celebration held at Parliin honour of Ramdas ended on 

| last Saturday. Owing to the absence of plague in the 

Velebration in bree of greater portion of the Sdtdéra District this year, the 
Rey Shabu (162) Qst tae number of people who attended the celebration was 
: very large, larger perhaps than in any year during 


the preceding decade. It is remarkable that though the Courts were open, 


some of the local pleaders attended the celebration. On Saturday Messrs. Soman, 


Agashe, Phansalkar, pleaders, and some other gentlemen delivered stirring 
speeches dilating upon the great necessity of the swadeshi movement before a 
very large audience. Instead of taking an oath to use native goods, the people 
gave cheers in honour of Ramdas,, At Wai, Chavande Buva, in the course of 
a hari kirtan, carefully explained to his audience the necessity of cow-protection, 
and so great was the effect of his exhortations that the butchers are not able 
to purchase a single cow in the local market. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th- February 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
acuion, if any, is being taken; and, ‘if the facts alleged are incorrect, what { is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ist Of Newspapers and Pertodicals. 
; | 
{As it stood on the Ist January 1906.) 
—* ——— — ——— { a ae Te ——— 
“ce idence ; RES He 
i es 
N f Publication. Where Published, | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Edito 
No, ame 0 , | r 
| , 
on ee ae er 
| | 
: ENGLISH. | 
>. * 
t | Bombay East Indian  ...} Bombay... .».| Weekly ... .| F. J. de Abrao ; East Indian ; 42 eee cee 806 


| 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review .«...| Do. .. oo Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
| (Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph and| Poona ... .oe| Daily... +s} Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. | : employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


di East and West... i) Bombay... »»+| Monthly ve. | Behrémji Merw4nji Malabiri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 1,000 
§ | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... oo| Weekly ... sed K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 98% 500 


6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do... ave DOs. sec fee Behramji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 652; 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P . 


7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do.  «. oo} Monthly oo John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ane 800 
g | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi «. oo| Weekly ... vee! Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna); 51 os. 400 
a Kathiawar Times ...| Rajkot ... reo] Dally ove ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; ° Hindu 900 
 (N&gar) ; 38. 
10 | Mahratta ... ie eee errr ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman); 31. 
*12 | Men and Women of India,/ Bombay ... ...| Monthly coe! — es ven Ratn&gar ; Parsi; ; 40; and 500 
ughes 
fe | Gelental Review -... a a. ve Weekly ... sol ae Rustomji ; ; Parsi; 35 bea ove a 400 
13 } Parsi ian _ wad Bs. inne | Monthly cae Jehangir Sorabji Talayarkh4n ; Parsi; 80°... 1,000 
14 | Phenix ... as wee} Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly sd Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ss 350 


15 | Poona Observer and Civil! Poona... sec] DRY — ene “ail Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... ane ove 100 
and Military Gazette. | 


16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... of Weekly ... .. John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 ~~ :. 1,000 
17 Sind Gazette cue — Karachi .e. ed Bi-weekly it Mrs. J. EK. Tate ; ; European ; 41 coo oe : 500 
18. |Sind Journal (formerly) Hyderabad .so Weekly ... . Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A: ; Hindu (Amil); 864, 
named Hyderabad Jour- | 39. | 
nal), ) 


Bi-weekly so) Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);88 ..) 200 


19 | Sind Times ‘i .,,| Karachi ... _ 


 AnGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


...| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desd4i, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 

: & §.; Hindu (LAd Bania) ; 30. 
91 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad eo] - Dow one oes Narotinadie, Pranjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 725 
, ania | 
33 | Evening Jdme- ow .».| Bombay ... soo Daily — eve .».| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 ~ee} 1,000 


| 
2) | Arya Prakash  . .»»| Bombay ees 


eg | Gujaréti ... oo ee a a Weekly ... | Ichhéram Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surtij 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. , 


24 Gujarat oe ae sit Gpmek.. ove sal BOe: 4 ee Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ree oe 
: | 


25 Gujarsti Punch ... eee} Ahmedabad ee Do. oes .»-| Somalal Mangaldas Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania) > 29. | 850 


26 Hindi Punch wie | Bombay oe Be. a oe Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 2 : 800 
27 | Jém-e-Jamshed Wi iis m he ~ Daily ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzbin ; Parsi; 54. ve 3,000 


28 Kiiser-i-Hind ne cst a wa: “4 Weekly .., ...| Framji C4wasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 oes 2,900 
yg |Kprachi Samichir «| Karéchi... ...' Do...  «..| Bélkrishna Kashindth Mélvankar; Hinda| — 100 
| : (Maratha) ; ; BL. 
80 | Kdthidwar News... ...| Rajkot ... evga) eae ae Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 42 . 5, ex * 400 
31 Kithidwir Times . sock 000s ace, bus] BL WOGKIy sos Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu a (agar Be 600 
32 | Py ja Bandhu ... ‘...| Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... vos] J oe oh oo ; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
man); 3 | : 
33 Rist Goftar si .-.| Bombay oe! Dor cee one | PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52. — eo} 1,550 
O4 4 Sliya Vakta a a te: -++| Fortnightly... oie raindance ba ; Hindu (Dis Shyjmai «BBO 
, vue Be a: nis) ; i 
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lesen} Weekly... —,.. M&nekl4l Ambirém Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 26, 4,200 
see vet Dts eee cae] Umedram -Nagindés Déy&bhii; Hindu} 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 


vss} Poona vee ...| Mouthly... ves} Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak ; Native Christian ; 300 
. 32, 
+++) Bombay ... veel Weekly ooo +2») Sade#tahiv Vishvandth May&adev; Hindu 500 


eet ch a AR bin Bm sae Bréhman); 28, 
— + jDnyénChakshn .. .... Poona... ~| Do, «4. 1; Waman Govind Sdpkar; Mindn (Deshasth} 606 
| Se areas diaaeee ‘; Bréhman); 47. | 
Se aie 40, Dny&nodaya a si Bombay... we | aa es»| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ses sie 625 
a eR oe ee | Poona ee »»| Daily eee | Hari Narayan. Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 260 
ae) | : | Brahman); 38. 


42 Dny4n Prakash ee% see Do. eee ee Weekly eee be. 


2 43 Indu Prakash ... -«+| Bombay... “i aa «++; Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
ee | Manager being Dimodar SAviéram Yande ;| 
me Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 

“ee 44 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur ...| Weekly ... ...|Jagannath Raghunath Ajgdéonkar; Hindu 850 
| | (Sdraswat Brdhman): 24. 
Sardes4i Vijaya ... —...| S&vantvAdi aa Do. «se — +s+| Vishnu Vaman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 390 


AB 

Brahman) ; 55. 
46. | Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... cust DO. one «+ } Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
47. (Samarth ... eee eee} Kolh&pur ms for ner o-| Vindyak Narxyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan 7he@ 


Do. Do. cool |= 100 


wan Brdhman); 33. 


2 Brahman); 36. 
: 48 | Shri Saydji Vijaya ...| Bombay... ok Oe aoe ...| Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,006 
Phas , 39. 
es | 49 Subodh Patrika ... sik, CES i ome on ---| Dwarkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; Rist 
aa : 80. ) 
50 al pic tee e Poona .., «| Do... +e] Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,700 
; : | pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
61. | Udyametkarsha ... ...| Bombay... ..-| Monthly... +++} Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; [Hindu (Deshasth 608 
Brdhman) ; 30. 
ag r ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 
4 62. | O'Anglo-Lusiténo .s-| Bombay ees ...| Weekly ... eee} Leondro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46... ais 906 
: 53. O:'Bombsense_..... ion? 2 ee seal. wean ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44 ne ae e-} 1,006 
hou * ANGLO-SINDI. | | 
56 Al-Hag _... ive Hi yderabad| Weekly ... .»| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatall4éh, 1,600 
’ ae (Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
: (2) Sindbi—Abdul Vah4bkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
$5-'| Prabhat .... one «| Do a Bi- weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 eoel 450 
56 (Sindhi _... “3 ...| Sukkur (Sind);. .| Weekly ... -»-| Viruamal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 eee} 1,000 
| Ancro-URpv. | 
ae 57 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombay ees ‘eek BOOED. ccs ...| Aishomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir ;| 1,100 
. : . - Muhammadan ; 31. : 
cect EneoiisH, Maga'TH]. AND | 
GusaBa'TI. | 
68 Baroda Vateal ... ...| Baroda « .--| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Sautujl-Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 oe 1,100 
ees, 50° Hind Vijaya ib +} Do. «1. ees, Do. .- — -+e| D&hy&bhai Karsandis Sh4h; Hindu (Shrawak} 600 
eee ‘ | ; Bania) ; 38. | 
—) Mywarasn, Marirar ann 
66 | Karnétak Patrd...  —...| Diiarwir acel WOOKEY sep. see Melos. Gurippa SHirhatti; Hindu (Iuingé-| 300 
i a yat) ; 30. 
Karnitak Vaibhav vot Do .. | Anndji Gopdl Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
ce Lie adt ae | Vaishnzy Brahman) ;: 43, 
aeo| Weekly... ...| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- : 
Sintgt Sie : ees “| nese) ; 32. . I 
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No. | Name of Publication. Where Pablished. - Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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GUJARATI. | 
’ 
68 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...{ Bombay #%  ...| Daily... —_ sf KAzi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 


39. 
64 ' Akhb4r-e-Soudagar o> oa es ae .»»| Nan&bhai Ratanji Chichgar } P&rsi; 48 ‘s+| 3,000 


65 | Aryavir... ove +} Dohad oe» ...| Weekly ... «| Krishnard4o Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 260 
(Shenvi Brdhman) ; 30. 
66 | Bombay Saméchar eee} BDOMbAY-oe sock den 00 "fea s Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;|} 4,200 

rsi ; 35. 
6y | Broach Mitri ...  ...| Broach... «..] Weekly... «se! Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma $00 
| Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Samfchér... 7 fee Srey vee] De. ms -«+| Ardeshir Dinsha Géndhi:; P4rsi ; 50 ... doe 500 


69 {Cutch Kathidwir Varta-| Rajkot ... coe ie)” aaa eoo| Kalidas Motiram ... ss a ” ~ 150 ), 
man. | 
70 | Deshi Mitra oe os Barat. - ik Re ee ...| Maganlél Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...} 1,400 


71 | Din Mani ,.. ia -»»| Broach ... a ae ee ial on. Rangildes ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
nia); 26. 
72 | Dny&nottejak ... «oe| Ahmedabad _....|' Fortnightly __...) Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


73 | Friend of India .. sce] DO. cos .»»| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 60. 
74 | Gujarat... joe oof Nadiad ... ...| Fortnightly ... — Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 

alia; 25. 
75 | Hitechchhu eee .»| Ahmedabad aoe Weekly oe. -».| Kdlidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... cee 300 


76 | Isl4dm Gazette see veel AME! oe. — eS Me ee} Ibrahim Daud; 36; and Abdulla Ismail; 27) 1,000 
| (both Mahomedan Memons). 
| 27 | Jdém-e-Jaha@nooma ..»| Bombay ... ok ey. aioe »..| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia ; PArsi; 29 eee! 1,000 


78 | Jdivadaya ... ue oes] BUFAL — cee se | Monthly... »»+| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam Vaid; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 36. 

79 | Kaira Times ne eel NACIAA cee esol Weekly oor Rae a Misooki Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 

nia) ; 36 

80 | Kaira Vartamdn ..,. sl a ee ...| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvadl 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad = nee} Do. = one eee — ‘yn Dave; Hindu (Anudich 300 
rahman 
82 | Kathid4wir Samfchfr ...) Do. .., oe --| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 


man); 44. 
83 |Khedut ce ae oo| Bhavnagar eo, Fortnightly «| Dulabhrim Ramji; Hindu (Jain) eng o-egy 255 


84 | Loka Mitra ‘aa eo»| Bombay... “| Bi-weekly oes "Wad a Manekji Mivocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
| Parsi ; 35. 

85 ; Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ..e| Weeklyees .:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
| Brahman); 465. 

86 | Navsari Patrika .. -oo| Navysari ... 2: ae «eo} Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 


(Bania) 32. 


87 | Navsdri Prakash ,.. an DO ae »e| Dow ... , «| Rustamyji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... 800 

88 | Praja Mitra aes ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly e+} Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 375 
31. 

89 | Praja Pokar eee oon] SBTAE . oc. | Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 - ws | 


90 | Prakfésh and Gadgad4t ...! Bombay... <i ae ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Bania);} 500 


| 88. 
91 | Punch Dand ia soo] | 10. Se | Sees --.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
92 | Samsher Bahddur... -es| Ahmedabad ...; Do. — aes .»-| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu Vain); 62° «| 160 
| ‘ 


93 |Sdnj Vartamén ... .--| BOmbay ... oe} Daily — oes .».| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,600 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi | | 


(3) gure Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 


94 |Sind Vartaman ..,. see| Karachi ,., veel Weekly oo. ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 39...| ° 260 
95 |Surat Akhbar .«, ...| Surat... ..| Do. .... <..| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... .../ | 300 


86 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha eee} Doo see — oe Anopram or Visashrimili ; ; Hindu 175 
| , (Shravak); 36 
HINDI. B 
97 | | Pandit eee eee oon Poona eee aes Weekly eee eee ee a ae Gangaram Wanwe; i Hindu (Wan- 150 ¥ 


| | | j4ri) ; 43; and Larabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 | Sharman Samachar eee Bombay see eee Do. eee eos S mbhun&th Sharma ; Hindu ; bee soe aie 1,500 : 


99 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- ee we] Doo oe. eee} Pandit Lajya Ranji Sicswe Hindu (Négar| 6,200 


4 char. . Brahman). ; 39. ; : ae oe 
100 |Shri Dny4nségar Samf-| Do. ... sof Monthly. oo Janakprasad We aad ; Hindu (Kénkubje _ 2,000 
. ghar Ae; is - | | 7 Bréhman); 30. ? ; | 7 
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* Marita. 
108 Arunodaya eb 
100 | A’ryévart ... ... 
119° Bakul nee ion 
111 | Bhala eee ‘es 
112 | Belgaum Samachar 
, 4218 | Bho't oes pee 
4 (=e 
115 | Chandraként =... 
116 |Chandrodaya ... 
417 | Chikitsak .. =». 
| 148 | Dakshin Vritta ... 
119 | Deshakélavartam4n 
, 421 | Dharwar Vritta ... 
122 | Dinbandhu vee 
128 | Dnyin Scar... 
124 | Granthamala ae 
e . 126 | Hindu Punch 
" 426 | Jegedddersh = 
1 187 | Jagadhitechchha ... 
a 128 | Sagatexmichér ... 
ie | 130 | Kalpatara ... i 
191|Karmanuk 
139 Keral kt: 
| Khéndesh Chitragupta 
$5 | Khéndesh Vaibhav 
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ee Weekly ... 
ie a 
Do, sss cot = De cee 
Haveri (Dhar-| Do. «eo 
Dhireér | ose or 
Gadag .« vel SRN - tie 
Thana ... | Weekly ... 
Dhulia ... os ee | ee 
Ratnéyiri a Dm 
Poona eee eee} Lri-monthly —... 
| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... 
Bombay ‘i DO <e 
Mohad ... .»-| Fortnightly 
Chikodi ... wee} Weekly ... 
Chiplun ... OS cae 
Belgaom ae ee sas 
Kolhapur scol | Re ane 
Erandol ... sl Be sce 
Whi se a a ee 
Dharwar = 
Bombay ... me ee | oe 
Kolhapur ea. ew 
Do. ...| Monthly 
Thana .. oa:| Weekly ue 
Ahmednagar .| Do. 
Poona ... sed a a 
er ‘Do. vee 
Shol&pur | Do ... 
Poonase. a OL 
Bombay... ...| Monthly 
Poona ... veel Weekly ove 
ee ee 
BO. 2h veh: DO. ote 
Kumthae ~ ee 
Tasgaon... coo = D0. ace 
‘Vengurla “a. OO we 
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Médhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Desh 


Brahman) ; 47. 

ye men nga Basrimarad; Hindu) 160 

(1) Shi ev Khénolkar; Hindu 825 
(Karhada Bré4hman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndchfarya Baélfchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Gururéo R4ghavendra Mamd&apur; Hindu 309 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth| 150 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
hada Brahman); 4l. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brahman); 41, 

Dhondo K4shin4th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
Bréhman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Han Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 97... 500 

Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 900 
Hindu (Karhida Brahman); 30. 

Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 ° 
41. 

Anandrao Rdamehandra. Dharadhar; Hindu) 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhfda| _.,.,. 
Brahman). 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu, (Chit- 100 
pawan Br&hman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha); 1,000 
42, 

Sedashiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chaéndra- 100 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. ° 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan) 1,000 
Bréhman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 600 

Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.; 1,000 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. | 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan} 1,600 
Brahman); 38. 
K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
péwan Brahman); 52. : 
Raoji Shridkar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
wan Brahman) ; 75. . 

Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kdayastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 41. : 

‘Shivr4m Mahddev Parainjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 6,400 
Sia gp Brahman); 39. | 

Govind Narfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
Se em ; 46. : a 
ari yan Apte; indu (Chitpawan} 4,100 
Bréhman) ; 38. “ 
Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhddaj 2,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Béi Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu) 17,500 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 48. 

Bhiu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
ena ; 26. 

Yadav a Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Brahman) ; 39. | 

—_ _— Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 125 
wat) ; 

Bhikaji <>“ pegeede Hindu (Chitpawan Brah-| 200 
man) ; age 35, . . 

Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gana 80 
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180 | Lokaseva .. . so ws.| N&sik so. see] Weoklywe a. Ganga bar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan| 560 
man) ; 27. 
140 | Madhukar ... vee ..| Belgaum - Do. ass ...| Ramling Subrao Mnudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 160 
30. 
141 | Maharashtra Vritta  ...| Sd&tdra ... aan” * Re ins ...| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
38. 
142 | Moda Vritta ... «| Wai eco} = DO. aoe ..| Késhin@th Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
148 | Mumbai Punch ... e+} Kachara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandraéo Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 100 
girl). S#raswat Brahman); 30. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... occ] Daily --| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,660 
pawan Bréhmayn) ; 43. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav sah: ee ake .».| Weekly ... a Do. do. r| 1,250 
146 | Nagar Samachar... ....Ahbmednagar ,,.| Do.  ... ...| Vishwanath Gangdrém ; Hindu (Fulmiali) ; 24, 200 
147 | N&ésik Vritta  ... sel OM dss eee eer ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
148 | Nyay Sindhu... e-| Ahmednagar ,..| Do... eee, Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brdhman); 31. 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee} Pandharpur ...| Do. aa, eo| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
150 | Parikshak ... -e-| Belgaum pond. eee ..| Vaman Rémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 300 
| wat Brahman). 
151 | Poona Vaibhav ... eee} Poona... sl a we ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
162 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon ., oy RO ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindv (Deshasth 20€ 
Brahman) ; 39. 
153 | Prakish ... isa soo] SALATA vec ool a oe .»»| Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
Brahman); 82. 
154 | Pratod oes .««| Islampur | eee ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda300—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
155 | Raghav Bhushan... pdt OA .. dee wee ee ...| Gulibsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
156 | Satya Mitra se ...| Malegaon wool ME ne .. | Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
‘ 26. 
157 } Satya Sadan ty ...| Alibag ... aco] | APs es eve, R&oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 150 
man); 53. 
158 | Satya Shoahak ... eee! Ratnagiri oe) ee ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpawan 950 
i | Brahman) ; 60. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,, Poona... ...| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
ie buddhi; Hinds (Ohitpéwan Bethman). . Real 
| Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 45. 
160 | Sholdpur Samachar ves! Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfti); 46 ... 400 
161 | Shrigonda Vritta... .++/ Shrigonda =i Ae ...| Balabhai J 4nubhai ; Muhammadau (Shaikh) ; 150 
. 44, | 
162 | Sbri Shahu ove coo SAGATA ree sl TO. tee -»} Vaman Hari Dhavie; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
163 | Shubh Suchak ~ ... evel Doe = ove ‘ol ak ee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| Bréhman) ; 61. - 
164 | Sumant ... ve ace] KAYA ove ee} Do. ... coe} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. ; : 
165 | Vidya Vilas ove eee| Kolhapur -»+| Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh rove 4 Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
166 | Vihari__... es re-| Bombay eee -«| Weekly ... .--| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 36. 
167 Vividh Dnyan Vistar ese Do, ess eee Monthly... eee (1} Vina Balkrishna Nadkarni eee eee 600 
| ' 2) Rémkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 
ige indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
168 | Vrittas@r ... ves cool WEL nee oo| Weekly ... .».| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 51. : 
169 Vritta Sudha eee “9 Satara eee acc Do. eee eee Laxman Vaman Khat4avkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman); 38. 
170 | Vydp4ri- .. cee »-| Poona ... oe Ga ..o| Nana Didaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. : 
171 | Vydpér Saméchdr... ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do, .00 — Rutunchand Punameband Mutha Hindu (Mar-} 1,200 
5 wadi) ; 30. 
172 | Warkari ...  .» | -«+| Pandharpur...| Fortnightly ..; Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 178 
| | | Brahman); 35. | 
‘ 
ih io ihe Sein 
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. : es walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| ees ‘ahi Larkhina ee See Ses ae Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|; About 

ae ol oss = eve| HYderabad (Sind). me. eee Tiréchand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 100 
=» ow:| Karachi... ..., Do ....' ',..| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);38 ...) 500 
ciao Re. -\. ‘ese --| Do... — se} Asaumal Reghumal’; Hindu (Lohfna) ;42 «| 200 
ats .».| Shikarpur a: a. ee «| Chelfrim MaAnghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40. 100 


J a Urpv. . 


179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai soo} BOmbay... ...| Monthly eke ry Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
‘oe Sunni); 32, 


180 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. .,.  ...| Weekly .. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 5,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


181 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma coo] SAIGAON wos sone} D0. see wo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
Muhammadan. 


, “ 182 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbdr eee] Bombay eee +e} Daily .o  ....|] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,000 
ri, ei | Muhammadan ; 50, 


i 188 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ..« a seo} Weekly oo ves) Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham-| 250 
P madan (Shaik); 31. 


Gusana'tt and Hinp1. 
184 | Jain see cee ...| Ahmedabad p Weekly ... a oe Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 


Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


~ 185 | Chandrika ,.. 0s | Bagalkot woe) Weekly ces we} Bando Trimbak mt Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| Br&hman, Smarta) ; 


’ PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


186 | A Luz see ‘aie .»»| Bombay... wos} Weekly cee ...| Antone Fernandes ; Goanese ; 23 an | 1,000 


Notes. wha: The notices See different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


. a | : . B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


ee 


st ~ list is printed in brackets after the name. 

CG. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = w in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
ae, deen strictly followed, except that when the short q appears to be absolutely neccessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
‘© ‘Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—rd, 


)D,. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
opti are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Yame of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. 


ENGLISH. 


184 | Patriot ... © «es +f Ahmedabad __...{ Weekly oe. | Bhdgubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindy 
: (Jain) ; 33. 
GUJARATI, hy 
854 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eoe| Bombay soo] Daily = ove -| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek ; 
Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. : 
P i 
MARATHI. } 
: f 
1644 | Vidur sais nai .».| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... a Damodar Gang@#dhar Mar4the see saa 
f' 


No. 13 has been turned into a weekly from Ist January 1906. 
The publication of Nos. 33, 44, 51, 91, 92, 105 and 118 has been temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Commenting upon the King-Emperor’s speech from the Throne at 


the opening of the new Parliament the Moda Vritta 


mena ‘ag x” saicos - observes :— Who eo that India is sags to Eng- 
opening the new / ariament. Jand? Who will not also desire like His Majesty 
Po saree Vritta (142), 20th ‘that the ties of that attachment should be drawn 
closer? Butas England’s desire to promote the interests 
of India has not yet assumed a practical shape, we cannot help demurring to 
the King-Emperor’s assertion that the Prince of Wales’ visit to India will tend 
to strengthen the bonds of attachment between the two countries. We 
think that England’s conduct towards India will be more instrumental in 
promoting good-will between the two countries than the Prince’s visit. We 
feel sure that genuine devotion to England will spring up in the Indian mind 
when Englishmen are able to show that they are really striving for India’s good, 
Just as it is thought desirable to give Responsible Government to the Trans- 
vaal and to govern Ireland in a spirit regardful of the wishes and sentiments of 
the Irish, similarly it is essential in the interests of India that she should be 
governed in consonance with the wishes of the Indians. So long as this is not 
done, we do not think India’s love for England will increase. Itis impossible for 
the Prince and the Princess to obtain a true insight into the condition of the 
people by simply touring through India. Nor do we think that the attachment 
between tho to countries would be promoted as long as the condition of the 
people is not known to the rulers, As regards the loyalty of the Indian people 
to the British Crown, it may be observed that it has reached the highest pitch 
and cannot possibly rise higher. 


2. In his speech at the opening of Parliament the i ann ge said 
1 ; that the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
rininpsic: 2a Lekenetes to India was likely to increase the loyalty of the 
Indians, This strikes us as rather strange, How isthe mere visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses to this country to remove our grievances or increase our 
happiness? Had the money wasted on grand receptions to Their Royal High- 
nesses been utilised in relieving the famine-stricken people, or had the visit 
put some check on the high-handedness of British officers in this country, or 
had any right been conferred on the Indians in commemoration of the Prince’s 
visit, the loyalty of the Indians would no doubt have been increased. If the 
Prince and Princess of Wales had mixed with the people and obtained direct 
information from them about their condition, their hearts would have melted 
with pity, and the people, too, might have had an opportunity of laying their 
grievances before their future ruler. But nothing of the kind has ta':en place. 
Under these circumstances, we are at a loss to understand how tiie” Royal 
visit will tend to increase our happiness. From the King-Emperor’s speech it 
also appears that political rights are to be conferred on the Transvaal, Orangia 
and Ireland. It isremarkable that while the Ministry deem it expedient to 
grant political concessions to the above-named countries, they should turn a deaf 
ear to our long-continued prayers for similar concessions, But the reason of 
thisis obvious. If we resolutely and strenuously try to acquire the necessary 
pluck, Parliament will readily confer those rights upon us. 


3. It appears from the King-Emperor’s speech from the Throne that 
arusedéia (106) thu His Majesty has no knowledge whatever of the true 
Feb, 4 , condition of the people of India. It is true that the 
| loyalty of the Indians has been manifested by their 
reception of the Prince and Princes of Wales during their tour through this 
country, and it is possible that this loyalty will be strengthened hereafter. But 
are the scenes of oppression enacted in Bengal and the encouragement. offered 
thereto even by Officers presiding over tribunals of justice a fit return 
for the deep-seated loyalty of the Indians? It was with the view of dis- 
playing this sentiment of loyalty that the Indian National Congress had invited 
His Royal Highness to Benares. Will the disregard of that invitation by the 
Prince tend to strengthen Indian loyalty P Will it be increased by such 
measures as the prosecution of the Bhdla on the serious charge of sedition 
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icant article? _We suppose that all these 
g r. But it never behovesa ruler to 
sed. on his.subjects on the plea that he has no 


have been seen that the chief subject of Mr. Herbert 
~'' Roberts’ amendment to the addréss related to the 
question of the partition of Bengal. He pleaded for 
a modification of the scheme in order to allay dis- 
content in India. Sir Henry Cotton, who seconded 
oath the amendment, said that it voiced the Indian view 
of partition: and suggested the inclusion of Assam in 

Bengal and the creation of a new province’ to the westward of the capital of 
— Patna, In answer the Secretary of State for India is reported to have said that 
oe - he did not assent tu the view that the movement for the partition of Bengal 
ae arose from political motives. Mr. Morley admitted that the partition made 
wholly disregarded the wishes of the majority of the people of Bengal. 
| Nevertheless, it was a settled thing, and it was unreasonable to ask the 
Seu Government to start afresh, especially as he was assured on the highest 
| authority that the feeling regarding the same was subsiding. Here again 
the expected has happened ; nobody believed for one moment that the Procla- 

mation would be withdrawn, that the pieces into which Bengal was divided 

would be joined together and that the Bengalis would get what they 

wanted. The whole costly machinery of the administration of the Eastern 

Province of Bengal has been set in motion, to the utter disregard of the wishes 

of the people of Bengal, It would be asking too much from the Liberal 

4 Government to pull the machinery to pieces and join it somewhere else. What 
i was hoped for was, and what we believe the Liberals would do is, not to modify 
iB : the scheme so much as to change the manney and the method in which it was 
sought to be put into practice. It is unfortunate that Mr. Morley should have 

been led into the belief that the feeling regarding the partition was subsiding, 

Of course, his authorities are the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, and relying 

upon the information he derived from them Mr. Morley has been led to make 

this erroneous statement. He is more to be pitied thanto be blamed. We 

sincerely trust that the Bengal patriots will not become desperate and write and 

say things which will,not only_do injury to themselves but will set the back of 

the whole Liberal party against educated Indians, They must take courage, 

gird up their loins and go on fighting in a constitutional manner for their 
nationality till the battle is won and victory achieved.......... The weapons of 

boycott and swadeshism are all very good in their way, but they must be care- 

fully and constitutionally handled. Mr. Herbert Roberts also appealed that 

the demands of the Indian people for a larger share in the administration should 

receive the consideration of the Government, He pointed out the deep impres- 

sion the rise of Japan had made on Indians and mentioned that the continuance 

of the present policy would result in the loss of India, Mr. Morley’s reply 

was sympathetic. He said he would be true to the general principles of 
Liberalism, and that those knowing India declared the people were 
admirable material on which the system might be built up in which they would 

have a far greater share in the administration, but it was folly to pretend that 
immediate action in that direction was pcssible.......... Weare glad that the 

new Secretary of State for India does not like Lord George Hamilton consider 

the people of this country as barbarous-and devoid of every kind of civilisation, 

. Of course, we do not understand.why Mr. Morley should consider it a folly to 
pretend that immediate action inthe direction of the development of self- 
government was impossible, for there is a large number of both Indians and 
Anglo*Indians, good men and true, experienced in the administration of this 

country and interested not only in the welfare of Indians themselves, but also 

ee in the consolidation and the permanence of the British Government in this 
| country, who unhesitatingly declare that the present policy [of distrust, cen- 
Bees tralisation and bureaucratic Government would be a permanent check to 
the moral and material evolution of the people of this country and would sap 
the very foundations of British rule in India.” | 


Ye 


13 


*5. “The fate of the partition scheme would appear to be practically: 


vee sealed to the disappointment not only of Bengal but 
ay cea (28), “th Mar, of the whole country. If the partition of Bengal 


cannot be undone, can a readjustment of the present- 


scheme be brought about? Here again our available forces must be properly 
organized in Parliament as well as outside. If anything is to bé attempted 
in right earnest, we still think that the presence of a strong deputation 


is necessary. But the discussion that took place in the House of Commons 


on Mr. Roberts’ amendment to the address and its final withdrawal still 
further minimise the chances of success.......... Mr. Morley admitted 
that the partition made wholly disregarded the wishes of the people. He 
added that it was a settled thing, and that it was wnreasonable to ask 
the Government to start afresh, especially as he was assured on the highest 
authority that the popular feeling on the subject was subsiding. In this 
estimate he was evidently mistaken. But he had to rely upon the reports 
supplied to him by Lord Minto’s Government, No doubt meetings after 
meetings are no longer being held. But they are not the only indication 
of popular feeling. The whole country is dissatisfied, and if the modification 
of the scheme suggested by Sir Henry Cotton would produce contentment and 
satisfaction, such a result is more to be welcomed than reliance upon the absence 
of any active manifestation of discontent, Weare sorry Mr. Morley has been 
misled in this matter. His recognition of the fact that the partition was 
carried out in the teeth of public opposition should have warned him against the 
reliability of official reports. But Mr. Morley is not on the spot, and we are 
not surprised that he has been put on the wrong seent.”’ 


0. When the prospects of the Liberal Ministry coming into power became 
Bhele (11). lec visible, some of our countrymen were overwhelmed 

ee with joy and confidently hoped that India would 
enjoy an era of prosperity under the rule of the Liberals. As for us, we still 
adhere to our former opinion that whatever political party might gain ascend. 
ency in England, there was little likelihood of any radical change being 
introduced into the Indian administration. We notice two very serious defects 
in the national character of our countrymen, firstly that they are easily 
contented and secondly that they are too optimistic. The moment any 
tax is reduced or the people are granted any political concession they begin 
to dance with joy. Itis the tendency of human nature to always hope for 
the best, but like every other thing this hope has a limit. On a perusal 
of. the King-Emperor’s speech at the opening of the new Parliament our 
readers must have been convinced how vain are the hopes cherished by 
some of our milksops that the Liberals on coming into office will grant us 
concessions and sympathise with our miserable condition. In his short spcech 
His Majesty made a passing reference to India, and that was confined to the 
Royal tour through this country. This shows that the momentous questions 
of the partition of Bengal and the swadeshi movement have not attracted the 
attention of the Liberal party. It is clear from this to whatextent that party 
will promote the interests of India. As stated by His Majesty there can 


be no question that we have been uniformly loyal to the British Crown. 


Loyalty is a virtue which has been bred in our bones, and the officers of Govern- 
ment have from time to time granted us certificates of loyalty. But weregret to 
find that our loyalty bears no fruit. iis Majesty expresses his gratification at 
the loyal welcome we have accorded tu Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales during their tour through this country. All of us were 
keeniy anxious to know how the King-Emperor would reward us for if. 
Our only prayer is that since His Majesty has been gratified at our demonstra- 
tions ot loyalty, he should bestow upon us some gift that will be worthy of an 
exalted ruler, ‘There are many things which His Majesty can grant us, and we 
beg leave to suggest one or two of them. He should enforce the resolution 


passed by the Parliament some years ago with regard to the holding of. 
the Civil Service Examinations simultaneously in England and in India or 
repeal the Arms Act, which has emasculated us. We shall be content if. 


we are allowed to carry small arms to enable us to defend ourselves and our pro- 
perty from the fury of dacoits and the depredations of wild beasts. If these 
con 2020—4 
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There does not seem to have been anything equivocal in the reply given 
by him to the members who spoke on the amendment to the address 
proposed by Mr. Herbert Roberts, A full report of his speech has not yet 
reached India. Briefly, while he is prepared to believe the testimony of 
competent persons as to the capacity o! the natives of India for the assumption 
of administrative responsibility and political power, he is not convinced of the 
wisdom of taking any immediate action in the direction of granting them a 
‘far greater share in the administration.” We have emphasised that word, 
because we understand Mr. Morley to mean that if any proposals are placed 
before him which do not shift the responsibility for the administration to 
shoulders other than those that are entitled to bear it at present in the 
fitness of things, and if the character and efficiency of the administration 
are not impaired, he would consider such proposals with all the impartiality 
that is in him. Mr. Morley spoke only in reply to previous speakers, and he 
cannot be understood as having favoured the House with a complete and inde- 
pendent exposition of the policy of his Government. The splendid, but not 
exaggerated, eulogy of Lord Curzon’s administration was evidently a reply to 
Mr. O’Donnell. It is not yet clear to us, in the absence of.a full text of the 
speeches, why the Secretary of State wishes the Government to ‘take breath’ 
after the energetic administration of the last seven years, Possibly, Mr. Morley 
did not wish to be understood, by his praise of Lord Curzon’s activity, as dis- 
approving of the sentiment expressed by Lord Minto on the eve of his departure 
from England, that his sporting experience had taught him the wisdom of 
sometimes giving rest 1o his horses. We shall also lave to learn more explicitly 
what kind of economy the new Secretary of State expects to effect in 
the administration of India. Has he any intention of reducing the military 
expenditure, or was he merely repeating the Liberal watchwords of ‘ reform 
and retrenchment,’ so familiar to British audiences? Will he yield to the 
resistance of the Jocal authorities, as he has yielded in the Military administra- 
tion controversy, or will he insist on economy in spite of opposition? It is 
pertectly possible to ‘take breath,’ and yet advance a small step further in the 
direction of associating the natives of the country with its Government.......... 
The British Government can create as many appointments as may seem 
desirable, and it may throw open a few very high ones to competent natives of 
the soil without detriment to British interests, but to the immense gratification 
of the party seeking for such concessions. Mr. Morley may or may not think 
that there is much statesmanship in such concessions, but he may yield in 
a spirit of compromise. It seems clear from his speech, however, that he will 
be in no hurry to take any steps which will give to the people ‘an effective 
voice ’ in the sense in which the National Congress asks for it.”’ 


*8. “We were never over-enthusiastic about Mr. Morley’s appoint- 

ment as Sécretary Bs State for India. He is a 
e, viaréte ( _ well-meaning, broad-minded and upright _politi- 
re, gat ee fhe oe cian.......... But after all he has to rely Ae the 
a . : information supplied to him by the permanent officials 
at the Incia Office. Herein lies the germ of grave disappointment that bis 
reply on Mr, Herbert Roberts’ amendment is likely to cause in India. He has 
declared that he was not likely to depart from the general principles of 


. 


15. 


Liberalism. That is satisfactory so far as it goes. But then the very 
next observation shows how he has to depend upon. others for his facts, 
‘Those knowing India,’ he observed, ‘declared that the people were: 
admirable material on which the system might be built up in which they 
would have a far greater share in the administration, but it was folly to 
pretend that immediate action in that direction was desirable.’’ Are the 
people of India to understand that the time has not yet come for some 
forward step in that direction? If Mr. Morley has committed himself to this 
position, nothing could be more deplorable than such a declaration of policy at 
the very threshold of his career at the India Office. We do not wish to judge 
Mr. Morley at this stage on the strength of Reuter’s meagre reports. The 
Indian Press had better wait till his speech is before them in its entirety. 
There is one observation in his speech -which will arrest general attention in 
India, Light taxation, he remarked, was one of the master-keys to loyalty, and 
he is prepared to look in the direction of economy for lightening taxation,” 


9, ‘Mr. Morley has justified his claim to the title of a statesman. With 
wisdom, moderation and prudence that have evoked 

Mr. Morley’s decision On the admiration and praise of all parties, he has found 
pa aad administration 4 practical solution for one of the most difficult and 
Jim-e-Jamshed (27), 28th ticklish problems that ever racked tho brains of the 
Feb., Eng. cols. highest and best of British statesmen of our time,...... 
The most pronounced of ‘ Little Englanders’ has by 

his genius and statesmanship done what the proudest of Imperialists failed to 
do. Without any violent change or demolition of the work done by his 
predecessor, he has saved the British Empire fron the gravest and most serious 
menace that ever threatened it. He has refused to lay violent hands ona 
scheme of Army administration drawn up and recommended by one of the 
greatest and mest popular of British soldiers, and at the same time he has, by 
Wise and sagacious modifications, divested it of some of its most objectionable 
features. He has, in short, saved the situation. He has conceded Lord 
Kitchener’s demand for the reorganization of the Military Department of India, 
and at the same time, by certain well-thought-out proposals, secured the main- 
tenance of the great and cardinal principle for which Lord Curzon fought so 
strenuously, viz., the predominance of the civil over the military element in the 
government of the country. The extremists on either side wili not, we know, 
be satisfied with Mr. Morley’s decision. But no statesman can hope to please 
extremists on both sides at one and the same time. What reasonable people 
looked forward to was such modification of the Kitchener scheme of reorganiza- 
tion as would, while giving the Commander-in-Chief a free hand in the adminis- 
tration of the Army, prevent him from setting up as a Military autocrat........., 
Mr. Morley has by a deft handling of the question achieved this. He has, 
while making it possible for Lord Kitchener to continue at his post and ac- 
complish his work, provided effective guarantees for the preservation and main- 
tenance of the great principle for which Lord Curzon fought. It is no small 
achievement, and those of us who may be disposed to be still dissatisfied with 
Mr. Morley’s solution will do well to remember that the attempt todo more 
would have been fraught with the gravest risk to the safety of the country, 


and that no statesman, conscious of his responsibilities, would have thought 


himself permitted to destroy root and branch the work already done by a soldier 
like Lord Kitchener for the defence of India.’’ 


10. “On the merits of the Secretary of State’s decision, apart from 

. ee ee ee ee its character as a Compromise, our congratulations 
a ee (°); ¢r¢ cannot be mure pronounced than Mr. Morley himself 
must have expected the public verdict to be, when he 


penned his despatch. It is difficult to see how he has upheld the supremacy of 


the Civil over the Military authority in any special degree. The position 
assigned to the Commander-in-Chief in Mr, Brodrick’s scheme as the admini- 
strative head of the Army, in the sense in which the old Military Member was 
supposed to be its administrative head, remains unaltered, and that was the 
principal feature of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. Mr. Morley has indeed placed the 
Secretary in the Army Department in a position precisely analogous to that of 
the Secretaries in the other Departments and he has severed the Army Head 
Quarters from the Army Department—the two agencies through which the 


is to’exorciae his dual-functions. The combination’ of twa 
e person, as proposer and disposer, which in the: opinion of 
up aut , istoremain, It can hardly be 
yi rf} Mr, Morley has upheld the supremacy of the Civil 
inv any manner not contemplated by his predecessor. The most im- 
on which ‘has now been added to weaken the autocracy is that 
retary to Government in the Army Department is to have a seat on the 
ition Committee. It had already been agreed in Lord Curzon’s time 
that no important change should be introduced in the Army without submitting 
the proposal to the Mobilisation Committee, and that the Military Supply 
a Member-—as the Government’s general adviser on Military policy—should 
_ have a seat on it. ‘The presence of the Army Secretary in the Committee will 
oe bean additional safeguard against a possible tendency on the part of the 
Commander-in-Chief to play the autecrat. The Army Secretary and the 
Military Supply Member being independent of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Mobilisation Gosnanittee wil] not be a farce, as it might have been if it had 
consisted only of the Commander-in-Chief’s subordinates.”’ 


*11. “Mr. Morley’s despatch on the Military question and his speech in 
Sa eres oe Parliament on Mr. Herbert Roberts’ amendment to 
(5), 4th Mar. <1 Se pasty the address have been received in the English Press 
as the quintessence of wisdom, but to us they have 

é } both brought disappointment. We have ourselves not thought the Military 
a controversy as more than of departmental interest, public opinion counting for 
‘ nothing in the old scheme as well as inthe new. But Mr. Morley had spoken 
of it in public in terms which implied not only political disapproval but moral 
censure. _ It was the subordinating of Civil to Military authority, of intellect to 
brute force. Andif it was Mr. Morley’s duty to judge the matter free from 
party predilections, it could not assuredly have been his dugy to look at 
it in a spirit of detachment from his moral scruples. Perhaps—and that is 
the most kindly view to take—Mr. Morley saw in office that events were forcing 
the British Empire on the path of militarism just as the older Empires were 
forced along the same path, and that it was beyond the strength of man to 
check the career of this historical necessity. Such a reasoning would have 
militated against the retirement from Kandahar in 1881. But Mr. Gladstone was 
never overwhelmed by any necessity save that arising from moral considerations, 
and everybody recognises now that the occupation of Afghanistan was a blunder 
and the withdrawal an act of wise patriotism. — If Mr. Morley thinks that the 
annulment of the partition which was sanctioned yesterday, so to speak, would be 
impossible, how-does he think that the annulment of the Union of Ireland, which 
took place two centuries ago, is and ought to be possible ? Perhaps, the answer 
will be that in Ireland the agitation against the Union is not going down, 
whereas in Bengal that against the partition has gone down. Does, then, 
a statesman require a popular agitation to persuade him to act on the 
justice of a question?......... Is there such a thing as right and wrong 
in politics, but only the conflict of two necessities, the one being in authority 
and the other in subordination? Is authority under no obligation to be 
just and true? In that case how can the subjects be under an obliga- 
tion to be loyal and devoted? Such a view may be justified by current 
events in certain countries, but we cannot believe that it is the highest con- 
ception of either political or national duty. And it is one which we least 
expected from Mr. John Morley. So far as we are concerned, it is not so much 
Mr. Morley’s conclusions but the arguments whereby he arrives at tham that are 
most unsatisfactory. The conclusions affect particular questions which, whatever 
their importance, are of limited dimensions, But the arguments reach much 


== beyond them. They raise the whole subject of political justice against a narrow 
- ¢ administrative pro riety and seem to place the latter above the former. We 
ae may be mistaken.’ 


*12, “Mr. Morley’s despatch on the great Military controversy which led 

to a rupture between Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener 

gwar Kg )» - Rend has been accepted in competent quarters as satisfactory 
re) O8th: Pe dats oe’ onthe whole, having regard to the situation created b 

C )s th Feb, 5 res y 
eae -.. the Conservative Government through Mr, Brodrick’s 

agency, As was to be — Lord Minto ranged himself on the:side of Lord 


17 


Kitchener, It would be useless to disguise the fact that but for some assurance. 
of this kind he would not have been offered a post which Lord Curzon found 
himself constrained to give up owing to sharp differences of opinion between him. 
and the Commander-in-Chief. The latter was in favour of practically amalgamat- 
ing Army Head-quarters with the Army Department and wanted to virtually. 
strip the Secretary to Government of the position, powers and responsibilities 
which pertain to the ‘office of the other Secretaries. ‘The final differences 
centred round these points. Lord Minto, General Scott, the new Supply 
Member, and Mr. Baker, the Finance Member, supported Lord Kitchener, 
whilst Sir A, Arundel, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Mr. Richards and Mr. Hewett 
disapproved of these proposals. Mr. Morley has decided that the Army 
Head-quarters and the Army Department are not to be merged, but kept 
separate. He has further ruled that the Secretary to Government shall 
have the full powers of his office so as to make him an _ indepen- 
dent adviser to the Viceroy on Military affairs. Further, he is to be 
nominated by the Viceroy. It may be fairly said that Mr. Morley has 
remained firm on the question of principle that was at stake. But it is 
doubtful how far these theoretical checks on paper will be found to be useful 
in practice. The Supply Member is not likely to be an independent adviser. 
General Scott’s support of the Commander-in-Chief’s proposals does not 
remove apprehensions on this score. The Military Secretary who will be a still 
more subordinate officer is scarcely expected to assert the independence of his 
position. And so practically the situation is not materially changed. 
Even under the old order of things the check was almost né/, whatever Lord 
Curzon might say to the contrary, But the situation becomes serious when 
even theoretical and constitutional checks are removed at the dictation of 
a powerful and popular Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Morley has attempted 
to steer a middle course by upholding the claims of the constitutional principle 
which vests the constitutional control of the Indian Army in the hands 
of the Government of India. Whether under certain contingencies the 
control will remain in those hands remains to be seen. India had to bear 
ruinous Military expenditure under the old system, and we are scarcely 
entitled to expect that any relief will come under the new.” |The 
Oriental Review writes :—‘*The compromise propounded by the Secretary 
of State for India in reference to the Army administration embroglio brings to 
a happy end an uniortunate controversy which has agitated India keenly 
for the past several months, and which led to the resignation of Lord Curzon. 
The compromise has given satisfaction to all parties concerned. With the 
scheme now revised, and with the numerous constitutional checks now put upon 
the working of the Army Department upon which Mr. Morley has rightly 
insisted, we see no reason why the new form of Military administration should 
not be found working with efficiency both from the point of view of the 
Military as well as the Indian Empire as a whole. The Secretary in tie 
Department, endowed as he will be with the full power enjoyed by the other 
Indian Secretaries, will necessarily be a man not only of the highest standing but 
of the widest\experience and will be a capable adviser on Military subjects. 
Mr. Morley must be congratulated on the modus vivendi he has promulgated.” | 


18, The Shri Shdhu,in the course of a communicated article, compares 
PO aa PCE the British Government to a Jealous husband and 
tween the British Government observes :—‘* Our British Government, the praises of 
and a jealous husband, which are constantly sung by hired bards, thoroughtiy 
gs Shaw (162), 28th yesemblesa jealous husband...... If any Government 
~~ is most miserably wanting in the virtue of confidence, 
the British Government is emphatically such’a Government. Whether one looks 
at its methods of administration or at its laws or measures, one finds evidences 
of a consistent policy of diflideace and distrust. Just as a jealous husband 
always suspects the unchastity of his wife, so the British Government every- 
where suspects disloyalty. Now it thinks that India will invite the French 
power, and now it fears that Russia has already entered India, Now it 
dreams that there is discontent in the army, and now it imagines that a 
rising of the Poona Brahmins is imminent. There was a time when a Wellesley 
trembled at the contemplated invasion of the country by Napoleon Bonaparte, 


and when a Bentinck was impatient to make treaties with Ranjitsingh on ~ 
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ae there -was when the British 
yy. the well-drilled forces of Native Rajas, and 
sven the Congress struck terror into its heart. The 

ak the object of its dread...;...... _Why should 


the British Government, which lias extended its power all over the globe, be so 
ak of heart as to quake before the name of a Tilak? Why should it 


; n take | alarm at “3 acclamation of ‘Bande Mataram’? It is the old 
| isloy a eons — 


found in the fact that the sovereign ‘is cither a usurper like Auranzeb or jealously 
juspicious like our British Government. From the Prime Minister to the meanest 
liceman, from the greatest politician to the most rabid Bombay newspaper, 
every soul isengaged in extirpating sedition from India. Now the editor 
Of the Bihdla is sent to jail, and now the Parali speakers are shadowed 
by the Police, In the true spirit of a jealous husband the British Government 
first disarms the poor Indian rayat and then proceeds to garrison the country 
on a vast scale, Care is taken that the Indian sepoy is not raised very high in 
his military rank, and that he is not furnished with the same weapons that are 
given to the white soldier....... No teacher is allowed to take part in political move- 
ments, and boys are forbidden to attend public meetings. Even religious move- 
ments are closely watched, and the names of the organizers of Ganpati-melas are 
entered in policediaries. No title, no honour, no favour is vouchsafed to public 
leaders, and a class of titled slaves and flatterers is created to serve as teli-tales 
and to handicap the legitimate efforts of their more honest countrymen.......... 
In short, the Government is horridly running amuck with crazy ideas about the 
disloyalty of Indians. Fair India, can you be congratulated on your wisdom in 
selecting your lord? You had the fiery Muhammadan, you had the bland 
Hindu, you had the fanatic Portuguese, you had the credulous French, each dying 
for your kiss, each waiting for your embrace. But rejecting all you accepted 
- the Englishman trusting to his oaths and relying on his promises, You saw that 
the Englishman was the foremost in civilization, that he was the great friend of 
liberty, that he was the great aivocate of equality .nd that he was the great 
champion of the distressed.......... With all these enviable qualificationxs on his 
side, you surrendered your fate into his hands and you took him for good or for 
évil. But, alas! all your expectations have been belied, and your union with 
_ the lord of your choice has (at least hitherto) been only for evil. Though your 
chastity cannot .be in the Jeast impeached, your consort has gagged your mouth, 
shackled your body, and is utterly deaf to your cries. Lo! Your feet are bleed- 
ing with the chains, but your master remains inexorable. What Iago is responsi- 
ble for this mischief, God only knows, but your accepted companion, who was so 
famous for his championship of women’s rights and women’s freedom, is only 
tightening your purdah, At the present time at least we do not expect any 
happy moment for you!!! ” 


14, The Hindu Panch publishes an allegory over the signature ‘ Hind 

; Bai,” wherein India is made to soliloquise thus :— 
Alleged miserable condition No one need be told on what good terms England 
of Héede Pench (125) go and Russia are with each other, A Russian Military 
Feb. Officer has recently been ,talking on Indian affairs, 
nye There is much truth in his talk, but the question is how 
do these rogues get correct intelligence ? ‘The relation between India and Eng- 
Jand is that of a mistress and her lover, but it isa mystery how this would-be lover 
of mine obtains information about. everything going on in the household of my 
present lover. The aforesaid Russian officer says that British rule in India 
is nothing but dacoity concealed under the disguise of commerce. Now, 
the English may be dacoits or cut-throats, but what business has this 
would-be husband of mine to turm up his nose at them? He says that 
England treats India as a beast. But why should not England do so when 
India is too forbearing and docile? The officer also says that mistress 
Hind, seeing her neighbour Afghanistan enjoying independence, has come 
to hate England and wishes to become independent, too. But why should 
Russia take this ill? ‘The repelling and reprehensible manners of the 
_ English have engendered intense hatred “against them in the minds of the 
Indians, The said officer says that England has carried away all the wealth 


of Hind and reduced her to beggary. Now, as a matter of fact; the mistress 
herself has voluntarily made over her wealth to her lover. It is also asserted by 
the said officer that England levies an exorbitant land tax and starves Hind. 
Now, who gave this correct information to this rascal? He is giving out 
one true fact after another. ‘The above officer stigmatises my. lover asa 
plunderer. For this accusation I should like to prosecute him for treason, but 
he cannot fall into my lover’s clutches. It-is true that tho “ pludering ’”’ British 
Government has taxed salt and reduced my supply of it, but why does this 
Russian knave show so much solicitude for me? Hesaysthat though India was 


formerly liable to famines, she was never reduced to such a miserable plight. 


as at presont. He is speaking the truth here, But I now see his object in thus 
cajoling me. He says that he who gets this mistress in his power would 
become master of the entire world. Had I known this wile beforehand, 
I might have got him chastised a little more by brother Japan, What 
will become of me now? His attitude shows thit he will shortly seize me 
by force and take me into his keeping. But of what use is my complaining? 
My children are not well-behaved and do not carea bit for me, They are 
engrossed ia shows, jubilees of dramatic companies, &c. I cannot now call 
upon brother Japan for help as my lover has already got him under his arm, 
1 am destined to continued misery. O God! save me from this persecution. 


15. The Kal publishes the following imaginary account of a labourer 
engaged in the task of breaking metal on a famine 
Bicssings of British rale 00 relief work :—A poor cultivator from Northern India 
narrated by an imaginary Pave up his ancestral calling and accepted service 1n 
labourer employed on a a neighbouring town. ‘There he led a dissipated 
famine relief work. life, contracted a number of vices and was ultimately 
re sent to jail. After his release from jail, he found 
town life to be most uncomfortable for him and 
returned to his native village. His parents were dead, he lost his ancestral 
lands owing to his vicious habits and was soon left without resources, He 
learnt that the British Government started relief works for starving people ; so 
he wended his steps to one of these with his wife and children. He was given 
the work of breaking metal, but the remuneration that he got for it 
was extremely meagre and insufficient for the support of his family. One 
of his children was carried off by fever, and the other was taken away 
by a missionary lady. When he was thus rid of his two children, his 
wife gave birth to a third. Ue found it burdensome even to support this 
child and was informed that his wife could obtain a situation as a wet nurse 
in the household of a European gentleman who was staying in the neighbour: 
hood. The latter would not, however, employ a wet nurse who had her child 
living ; so, the relief worker induced his wife after much difficulty to consent 
to the child being strangled. ‘There was a panchnama over the chiid’s corpse, 
but as the Saheb wanted the wet nurse badly, the affair of the inquest was 
hushed up. The woman was duly installed as a wet nurse in the Huropean’s 
household, but felt sorely the loss of her child, She was puzzled with the 
thought that while native children had to be strangled in famine camps for want 
of the means of support those of Kuropeans were brought up in great luxury. 
Her husband was offered the chance of being taken to heaven by the God Shiva, 
but he declined it on the ground that life in heaven might not ‘be so pleasant 
as under the British raj and that there might not be independence or justice 
there. He preferred to pass his days under the rule of the British, where there 
were so many good things as famine, plague, inoculation, the presence of 
Europeans and tell-tales, the prohibition of saluting one’s mother, &c. Shiva, 
who had promised deliverance to this man from his troubles, was surprised at the 
fondness which certain people seemed to have for slavery and left the man to 
his fate, who shortly afterwards died of plague. 


16. Since the commencement of British rule in this country there has 
arisen a creed of sycophants and liars among our 

“Self-government under people, whose object it is to injure the interests of 
aes tee the Indians ts eleir country as faras possible. ‘These men are turned 
expect. to account by our Government, who encourage them 
Vihari (166), 26th Feb, in their unpatriotic conduct by conferring titles on 
them. Though the country is groaning under oppres- 


me >, a. 


sg not to. resort to extreme remedies, 
n Bengal and the total deprivation 
liber pansait peat sg loudly that even-handed justice is 
nsed unde British Pale and that. this country | as derived great benefits from 
and. In the -of these men the greatest that India should 
k is * “ ‘self-government under the British rule.” The expression, however, is 
and involyes a contradictionin terms, We are told again that in our 
Municipalities we have got self-government, But isthe nation likely to be saved 
by the right of sweeping streets? The expressions “ independence of America” and 
“independence of Germany ”’ are perfectly intelligible, but we can understand 
nothing by such an expression as “ independence under the British rule.” Now, 
if you are independent, you must be at liberty to raise Volunteer corps or a 
navy! But will the British Government allow you to do so? If not, would 
eae independence really deserve that name? The independence of a nation 
ies its power to do whatever it chooses, Viewed in this light true 
telepecdenot can never be enjoyed by any nation under foreign domination, 
Bullocks are under men’s control, while Hindus are under “the control of 
the British, Our people want tO. enjoy independence under subjection, or 
heavenly bliss in hell, which is impossible. By seeking this sort of 
independence they will only get firmly fixed in the mire of slavery. Those 
who tell the people that independence can be enjoyed under British rule are 
deceiving them. It must never be forgotten that so long as we are under the 
rule of others, we are in a state of subjection. 


17. The principle Of self-sacrifice has application both in ethics and 
politics. One should be ready to suffer loss for one’s 
Alleged selfishness of Eng- neighbour and also for one’s Village or country. The 
ishmen. © ph as pees odin 
Lokabandhu (137), 18th uty of self-sacrifice is enjoined by all religions, 
Feb. but among the Christian nations only it is sadly neg- 
lected at the present day. They are blinded by selfish- 
it ness and are utterly indifferent to the happiness or misery of others. England 
: has won the highest rank among these nations in point of selfishness. If Eng- 
land feels anxiety about any country on earth, it isabout India, But what kind 
of anxiety is it? Is it about promoting our welfare or delivering our country - 
men from the ravages of famine? No, the selfish and ungrateful Englishmen 
never worry themselves about such things. Their sole concern seems to be about 
preserving the stability of their rule in India, increasing the drain of India’s 
wealth to England and deceiving the foolish people of India. There may be 
a few honourable exceptions to this rule in England, but they are a mere 
drop in the ocean. Englishmen say that they desire the welfare of India. 
But do they show the same readiness to succour the Indians as they do 
in the case of their own countrymen? The piteous wail of 2 cow, caught in 
the jaws of a tiger, will evoke pity from other creatures, but not from the figer. 
Similarly, if we are born to minister to the pleasures of Englishmen, how can 
England sympathise with our sorrows: Englishmen pride themselves upon 
their wisdom, but they do not consider that their selfishness makes their 
wisdom of no avail, Their virtues should engender respect for them in the 
native mind, but instead of respect our people feel contempt for their rulers. 
Even the nations of Europe caunot bear to see England prosperous, Unless, 
therefore, Englishmen restrain their selfishness betimes, they might come io 
grief and repent of their present mistakes, 


7 18, With the advance of modern civilization, the ambition of different 
& ) nations has expanded, and they have been haukering 
i -Exhortation to the Indians after power and territorial aggrandisement. ‘This has 
f° reg their : regeneration especially been the case with Western nations. 
a, y their own efforts. 
a Bakul (110), 25th Feb. By virtue of their power they are trying, under 
colour of justice, to keep other people in a state 
of bondage and to feather their own nests. The nations that are now 
pa pe nged in servitude are also trying to extricate themselves from their 
: pendent position. India, which is now enduring the agonies of bondage 
— under the protecting wings of British rule, is also trying to find out a w ay for 
mer. be dence. Our people should not be led away by the hope 


promote our coun yea swelfare. The English did not con- 
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a they try to make us believe so, We should effect our regenoration 
y our own efforts. A policy of begging will do us n> good. It iz no use 
complaining that we are deprived of all power. Let us all try with one 


heart to stand upon our own legs and show ourselves worthy of the’ possession 
of power. | 


19. The present-day rulers of India arecarried away by the belief that 
sai _ sedition lurks in the Indian mind. God has granted to 
a — every man certain natural rights which he greatly 
Gujarati (23), 25th Feb, | Prizes, and the desire of a subject race to protect 
these rights against encroachments should not be 
misconstrued into a yearning to subvert the Government. Solf-respect is a divine 
quality and not sedition, Nor is it seditious to say the truth whether in plain 
language or in the shape of an allegory, or to discourse on history or to arouse 
the Government from their slumber or to employ strong language for rivetting 
their attention upon certain remedies for alleviating the sufferings of the 
people. Such conduct springs from loyalty rather than from treason, for 
it stimulates the authorities to remove the obstacies which block the path of 
the people’s happiness. Love of oneself, one’s country, one’s ancestors and 
one’s independence has been implanted in the breasts of human beings ever 
since the creation of the world. Of these various objects of human love, the 
last is the sublimest gift of God to man. It is incumbent upon both the 
sovereign and his subjects to work justiy and honestly with a view to enable 
every one to enjoy this divine gift. There is no wonder that discontent should 
exist ina country where the authorities look askance at popular progress 
where the official hierarchy is actuated by lip-sympathy for the people 
and is fond of exercising arbitrary and unrestrained powers, and where 
the just rights of the ruled are grudged to them in pursuance of an 
illiberal policy. It is imperative that Government should eradicate the 
source of this discontent, instead of raising the ery of sedition, which 
only tends to shake the loyalty of the people and create uneasiness in the 
minds of the British public. A review of the history of India during 
the last twenty years shows that the administration of the country is growing 
more and more despotic year after year, Half a century ago tie condition of 
India was different from what it is now. The present-day Indians are in no way 
inferior to any other nation on the surface of the earth. When they see that 
other nations are enjoying happiness and independence and are ranked among the 
great powers of the world, it is natural that their hopes and ambition should be 
stimulated and that they should exert themselves for their regeneration. In 
any other country the rulers would be ready to satisfy this desire for advance- 
ment on the part of the people. But in India the officials are apathetic in this 
matter. This indifference of the bureaucracy to the aspirations of the people 
is one of the most potent causes of popular discontent. 


20. “The Gazeite of India of 24th February contains an important 
i i Resolution on the purchase of stores locally by Gov- 
a vo the pur. ernment, which must give satisfaction to genuine 
chase of stores in this SWadeshists: indeed, it specifically refers to the 


country. encouragement of local industries, and facilities to be 


Indian Spectator (6), 3rd afforded to manufacturers who have started, or who 
ater. desire to start, factories in India. It is well-known 
that the Government has from time to time examined the system of ordering 
stores from England and added to the list of stores to be obtained locally, 
Only in September last the Railway Board issued certain orders under which 
tenders for 25 per cent. of all goods stock required for State Railways are 
called for in India. In the interest of the tax-payer the Government has, no 
doubt, to insist that articles must be of suitable quality and the prices should 
not be appreciably higher than those of imported articles. A committee has 
now been appointed to investigate the subject further, and to find out how far 
effect has been in practice given to the intentions and orders of Government, 
and by what measures further effect may be given to them. Have orders been 
sent to the Stores Department of the India Office, which might have been 
placed locally? Are Indian firms capable of undertaking a much larger 


volume of business than is at present entrusted to them? By what system can. 


an accurate comparison be obtained between the prices of local and of foreign 
con 2(':20—6 


iestions which | The composition of 
the Committee suggests the easy and familiar objection that there is no. native 


— 


member on it.. Every facility, however, will be afforded to the representatives 
of bei well as Native firms to place their views in detail before the 
Committee.” | ) 

21, “On Wednesday before last the Calcutta public gave an unmistakable 
‘Public aneeting in Calcutta indication of the growing spirit of nationality among 
to honour certain persons them by meeting together todo honour to the twenty- 
convicted and sentenced in eight Bengali gentlemen who had been convicted and 
connection with the swadesht sentenced to undergo imprisonment or to pay fine in 

B | ee ce connection with the swadeshi movement. The ex- 

Mahratia (10), 25th Feb. : , Ptr 

pression of public sympathy and the appreciation of 

the patriotic spirit shown by these gentlemen in suffering for the swadeshi cause 

took the form of awards of medals, lockets and certificates. ‘The president of 

the meeting, Babu Narendra Nath Sen, rightly remarked that the meeting 

marked a new era in the history of political agitation in Bengal. Suffering 

always constitutes the indispensable sacrifice in any political struggle if it is to 

be at all successful. And though the sufferings of these twenty-eight gentle- 

men were nothing as compared with those of the people of Ireland or Russia, 

still evidence had been afforded in these twenty-eight prosecutions of the 

preparation which the national mind is slowly undergoing for greater struggles, 

But even more remarkable than the spirit of the sufferers is,in our opinion, the 

spirit of those who publicly honoured the convicts, The policy of repression 

has been most effectively met in this case by the policy of glorifying the 

victims of repression. For, as Babu Surendra Nath Bannerji told the meeting, 

these victims, far from being degraded in public estimation, were only placed 
higher in the regard and esteem of the people.” 


22. If people are convinced that they rise in public esteem by being sent 
| siiini tines ¢500\: nia to jail in the service of their country, it is needless 
ee (142), 20th to say that the number of persons exerting themselves 
: for the good of India will considerably increase. 
Government deserve the thanks of the public, because the repressive measures 
adopted by them to put down public movements indirectly benefit the people, 
The partition of Bengal has had the effect of uniting in a common cause the 
population of that province. Our rulers, however just and wise they might be, 
are, after :.1], human beings, and as the interests of the rulers and the ruled are 
antagonistic, it is natural that the efforts made by the -people for their own 
advancement should prove a source of annoyance to Government. It will, how- 
ever, be suicidal on our part to desist from the pursuit of our own good under a 
fear that our action will draw down upon us the displeasure of our rulers. If it 
be a sin toincur the displeasure of our rulers, a little reflection will show us that 
such a‘sin is a hundred times less heinous than that of the sacrifice of 
our interests. Our rulers have taught us the importance of the swadeshs 
movement. They have not taught it by mere precept, but have inculcated it 
upon us by their own example. They have sown the seed of swadeshi movement 
in India with their own hands, and it is to be regretted that they should now 
make an inhuman effort to kill with their own efforts the plant that has grown 
up from that seed. They are wrong if they suppose that by trying to nip the 
swadeshi movement in the bud they will be able to crush it altogether, Past 
experience shows that the more they try to uproot the plant, the more 
vigorously does it thrive and grow. : 


% 


23. We must endeavour to stop the drain of our mineral wealth to 
: . — foreign countries, which is encouraged by our Gov- 
Be 2, , . Bwadeshe movement wthe oonment. If we do not do this in time, the soil 
Rhti - proper remedy for protecting ‘ ; Pie ag 
ae | the country from foreign Of this country will, within the next hundred years, 
spoliation, become as impoverished as the people have become 
Be es es gr Opinton (46), 28th during the last century. None but the children of the 
oo . - soil have a right to the mineral wealth of a country, 
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but this wealth is being carried away from India to foreign countries under 
the pretext of commerce. The railways have entailed untold loss upon us, 
because they facilitate the export of food-grains and other commodities from 
every part of that country. They really benefit British traders. The large quan- 
tities of exports from India are cited as a proof of her prosperity, but in reality 
they only point to her gradual impoverishment. Irrigation works are likely to 
prove injurious to this.country in the same manner as railways. Our rulers have 
also begun to export precious metals and even copper, iron and coal from 
this country to England. The British officials are further despoiling India by 
means of their fat salaries and the British merchants by means of trade. These 
are the two leeches applied to India, and we must save the country from them 
with the help of the swadeshi movement. 


*24, ‘The rules regulating admission to the Provincial Service are published 
SE RRC ee og ee in last week’s Government Gazette. The Service is 
bay Government for regulat- iVided into two branches, the Executive comprising 
ing admission tothe Provine about 81, and the Judicial comprising about 130 
cial Service. appointments. In respect of Judicial appointments 
cage Social Reformer (5), jn Sind the Commissioner takes the place of the 
as Governor in Council. The Service is open to all 
subjects of His Majesty and of a Native State or Prince in India under the 
suzerainty of the King, who have resided for not less than three years before 
the date of appointment within tie limits of this Presidency or of Native 
States under its political control. A native of Baroda will be ineligible under 
this rule, and if a similar one be adopted in Madras, subjects of the Mysore 
State will be disqualified for employment in the Provincial Service of that 
Presidency. This seems to be a retrograde step, but it is not unreasonable in 
view of the jealousy with which men from the adjoining British Districts are 
often regarded in some of the Native States. Competitive examinations there 
are none, nor is there any standard fixed for the high educational qualifications 
which are expected of candidates. It is further stated that nothing in the rules 
shall prevent Government from appointing, in exceptional cases, to the Service 
any person whom they consider to be specially qualified, by nomination pure 
and simple...... Henceforth, whoever gets into Government service will do so 
frankly by the favour of Government. Not a bad thing for the relatives and 
friends of those who have mastered the art of how to get on the soft side of a 
high official, for high officials have sometimes very soft sides..,...... We trust 
every Officer who has anything to do with these nominations will bear one 
thing alwaysin mind. Every Government is judged by its officials. If the 
standard of ability or character in the ranks of the Public Service is allowed to 
fall appreciably below that of the non-official educated community, scandalous 
will become the state of the Administration, and it will pave the way more 
than anything else to the downfall of the noble structure which the genius of a 
by-gone generation has laboriously raised.”’ 


25. Hardly a week passes without the whites murdering some defenceless 
native of India or acting towards him in an unlawful 
Alleged tendency of manner. This state of things will continue to exist 


tribunals of justice in British g§) Jono as the Goddess of British Justice is lost in 
India to show partiality to a“ 


Kuropean accused. slumber. Since that goddess does not use her 
Baa@la (111), Ist Mar. sharp-edged sword against Huropeans, they will not 


be deterred from their present unrestrained conduct. 
They have as little regard for the children of the soil as they have for bugs 
and feel as little remorse in killing a native as one does in crushing the aforesaid 
vermin. They do not think even for a moment that they will have to 
answer before God in the next world for their acts in this. They are 
convinced that since the Goddess of Justice is kindly disposed towards them 
there is no need for them to fear that they would be caught in the 
clutches of law. Consequently their unrestrained conduct knows no bounds, 
so much so that now-a-days it is dangerous to approach an armed European. 
There have occurred many shooting accidents during recent years. Some 
how or other bullets from the guns of the whites lodge themselves in the 
flesh of unarmed natives, It seems that there is something wrong with the 
vision of Europeans, Otherwise, how can a human being, who appears to 
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ae aati tees f in netey shown vy judicial tribonals in dealing with 
ia a offenders is Sacer ed in a case which recently occurred in Bombay. 
a A European by name Kelly was charged before the Chief Presidency 
ase Magistrate with the offence of having sold some guns and ammunition to a Pathan 
a named Sikandar Shah who did not possess an arms license. There being strong 
oC evidence against the accused, he was fined Rs. 250. But considering the 
Bi? gravity of the charge the punishment inflicted was light. The accused 
| should have been severely punished because by selling dangerous weapons 
| | to Sikander Shah he virtually committed the offence of treason, for it was 
ible that the former might have put these weapons into dhe hands of 
Afridis or Pathans who are considered to be the enemies of the British Govern- 
ment. We feel sure that if the offence committed by Mr. Kelly had been per- 
petrated by a native, he would never have got off with a mere fine. The present 
state of things is so strange that the whites are sentenced to pay a simple fine for 
an offence for which natives are severely punished. This partial administra- 
a tion of justice has shaken the confidence of the people in judicial tribunals, and 
é | it is believed that if the present state of things continues some time longer, 
ii a heavy blow will perhaps be dealt to the prestige of Government. 


26. ‘The sentence passed by the High Court on Bhopatkar for having 
published in his paper the article entitled “ A Darbar 
te + peti a £. in hell” is no doubt proper, but can the wicked acts 
4 Arydvarta (109), 24th attributed by Bhopatkar in the said article to the 
i vat ‘. aoe Bandhu (137), English be completely effaced or wiped out in this 
ihe me manner? Will the incarceration of an outspoken 
i. patriot like Bhopatkar enable Englishmen to leave off at once the ranks of 
i the wicked and become virtuous? We do not at all think that Government 
are so ignorant as not to know that the law will produce an effect only upon our 
bodies, but that it can never influence our inner feelings. Some of the statements 
in the article will be easily seen to apply to the British Government in the 
past and even at the present day. The only loophole for bringing an accusa- 
tion was to be found in the queerness of the language employed. ‘The refer- 
ence to forged documents and the plucking out of the Ranis’ teeth was only 
- Vague in the incriminating article. The Advocate-General plainly admitted the 
truth of the statements and said that Clive forged Admiral Watson’s signature 
and that Hastings plusked the teeth of the Ranis of Oudh. If Bhopatkar is 
sent to jail for six months for a vague statement, what treatment should the 
Advocate-General receive for his explicit assertion? [The Joka Bandhu 
writes :—Englishmen boast of their strict sense of justice, but in the Bhdla case 
there was not a single gentleman on the Jury whose mother-tongue was Marathi. 
Is this not disgraceful to the English? We hope the calamity of prosecution 
will not damp, but stimulate the zeal of the conductors of the Bhdla.] 


27. The Navsari correspondent of the Jdém-e-Jamshed gives an account 

| of a daring dacoity said,to have taken place at the 

~ A daring dacoity in village of Kélidwaddi in the Jaldlpur Taluka of Surat 
Ye semshed CTY. ig, District. He writes:—On the night of the 26th 

ae Mar, 2 » ultimo a gang of 20 to 25 dacoits entered the village 
| | ae with torches and repairing to Desdi-wada began 
q- to break with pick-axes the entrance door of the house of one Bhimbhai 
Bl Pragji Desai. While these destructive operations were going on, the 
a budmashis fired shots in the air and created a great deal of noise. The disturbance 
aroused the inmates of the neighbouring houses, but the desperadoes threw stones 
at those who opened their windows or doors so that no one could stir out 
and check their nefarious doings. A Dubla ventured to approach the 
scéne of the disturbance, but a large stone was flung at him, and the poor man 
being severely wounded sank to the ground bleeding profusely. In the mean- 
time the dacoits entered the house and breaking open a box took away 
[ined worth Rs. 5,000. They bélaboured with sticks such of the 
as raised a ory for help and thrust a burning torch into the mouth of 
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one woman who expostulated with them about their conduct. The police have 
been informed of the affair and are endeavouring. to trace the culprits. The 
people are in a state of great panic owing to this daring dacoity which reminds 
them of the vile deeds of the Pindharis. 


28. It will be remembered that it is more than a month and a half 
eR PP ere that Saidu and his accomplices after committing 
cntentine of theauthoriies to ‘murder at Cambay have been able to defy all 
impose a punitive Police attempts of the Police to apprehend them, Soon 
force upon Dholka Taluka after committing the crime at Cambay the escaped 
(Ahmedabad). prisoners turned theit footsteps towards Dholka 
i te ok (32), 20th “WPaluka and made their presence felt by commiiting 
Ea ek a dacoity in the village of Ambareli. The news of 
their having escaped from the Cambay jail was immediately communicated by 
the Cambay authorities to the Police of the adjacent British districts, and 
we think that if the Police of the Ahmedabad District tiad then taken prompt 
measures on an adequate scale, they would not have failed to apprehend the 
offenders. In our opinion they did not correctly realize the situation at the 
beginning, and this gave the runaway prisoners ample time to replenish them- 
selves with the necessary means to evade arrest. It appears that the local Police 
subsequently realized the gravity of the situation, as is evident from their having 
called in Police aid from other districts and recently even from the Kathiawar 
Agency. But we are afraid all this is likely to prove ultimately to be a day 
after the fair, Holding as we do this view we suggested, while last writing in 
connection with this matter, to the responsible Head of this district, to call in 
the aid of the military, if he deemed it advisable to do so, for apprehending 
Saidu and his companions. We had not the remotest idea then that the 
authorities would seek to impose a punitive Police force on Dholka taluka at the 
expense of the people, if no trace of the whereabouts of Saidu and his gang was 
found within a certain period. ‘The news, therefore, that the people of Dholka 
have been duly informed by the authorities of this intention of theirs comes 
upon us as a surprise. It need hardly be said that the dangerous character of 
the ruffians precludes all possibility of any appreciable portion of the people of 
Dholka helping them. Ifa small number of persons may be doing so, we think 
it must be solely through fear of being harmed by the dastardly ruffians. 
We are well aware that the Police have been of late trying their utmost 
to catch the murderers, but so far without any success whatever. ‘he proper 
course under these circumstances would have been to call in the aid of the 
military, if necessary. We are firmly of opinion that the imposition of a 
punitive Police force is an extremely ill-advised measure for which there is 
absolutely no justification, ‘The idea of stationing a punitive Police force in 
the Dholka Taluka, therefore, deserves to be abandoned at once.”’ 


29. ‘* When Lord Lamington was last at Hyderabad, a contemporary com- 
nee ae ee plained that there were hardly any Press representatives 
seuniianiie Bag 2 repre- Present at some of the official fanctions and inquired 
sentatives in Sind to be What reasons had induced Government to act so shab- 
present at State functions. — bily towards the Press. An opportunity has once more 
| Pe Chronicle (©), offered itself for the Government to rectify their 
: past mistake, which may have been due to mere overs 
sight. It is only reasonable to suppose that the Press of the whole province 
wiil be fully represented on the present occasion. We take this early opportunity 
of drawing the attention of Govern:nent to the matter and trust that no 
occasion will arise for a public complaint in this connection.” 


30.. “What a great pity that we should have to report such a rich crop 
ae oF a” oe of thefts during one week in a town like Hyderabad ? 
Hyderabed (Sind) and the Ve are, however, by no means surprised. Indeed, 
alleged indifference shown by COnSidering how easy it has become for thieves to 
‘the authorities in coping carry on their operations with impunity, there would 
mn ea teu FF rather be occasion for surprise, if they did not pursue 
Pmhbeamy (5), 10th Heb, their career as merrily as they are doing now. We have 
“Hee | called the attention of the authorities to this formidable 
evil until we have become hoarse. Wearc, however, sorry to say that very little 
Gon 2020—7 ; sui 
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But to do so? Would -we not be failing in the duty which as 
- Journalists we owe both to the people and to the Government, if, out of disgust, 

owever justified at the strange attitude of our officials, we let things severely 
lone, when thieves are stalking the land and robbing the people fearlessly ? 
This is our plea for our repeated comments in connection with this matter. 
W hatever-the officials may think of it, our readers, will, we feel sure, find in it 
ample excuse for our again and again reverting to the subject.” 


81. “ For some time past complaints have been heard that the weights and 
Siciihie 68 tenting the measures used by shop-keepers in Sind are not accurate, 
weights and measures need @0d that unwary buyers are shamelessly cheated. 
Bt ‘by shop-keopers in Hyder- It is, therefore, gratifying to learn that the matter is 
BSG abad (Sind). now engaging the attention of Mr. Mules, District 

_ Prabhdt (55), 20th Feb., Magistrate, Karaéchi. May not Mr. Pratt, our District 
Eng. cols. Magistrate, also take measures to have the weights and 
measures in use here tested? The necessity for such a step is scarcely less 
urgent here than in Kardchi,”’ 


Legislation. 


32. ‘“ Any one conversant with the history of the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act 
~ will at once realise that the Bill, which has been 
The Mamlatdars Conrls jntreduced in the Bombay Legislative Council to 
Act Amendment Bill. ‘ 5 , aes ie 
Mahratta (10), 25th Feb, °ntirely reconstruct that piece of legislation, aims at 
carrying it backwards to one of the earliest stages of 
its development. The root idea of this piece of legislation in its earliest stage, 
viz., Regulation X VII of 1827, was to enable the Collector as a Revenue Court 
to adjust the respective claims of parties in cases relating to land and its rent 
and profits and to give immediate possession to the party in whose favour 
the adjudication might be made. Theamendments of the Regulation made after 
1827 veredueto a desire on the part of the local Government merely to enable 
the Collectors to entrust part of this work of adjustment of claims to Mamlat- 
dars with a view to get relief to themselves to tnat extent....... But whereas 
the original grant of power to the Mamlatdars was to be exercised by them 
only when any cases were specially referred to them by Collector, an under- 
standing soon gained ground that the only limitation upon the Mamlatdars’ 
powers was in respect of the money-value of the claim. And the Mamlatdars, 
probably \\ ith the authoritative recommendation of Collectors, began to do, as 
a matter of course, what they were expected to do only on special reference. 
-This was, strictly speaking, illegal, and Act V of 1864 may be looked upon as a 
sort of a Validation Act, for while affecting only to clear the doubts on the 
point it actually legalised the past and authorised the future exercise of the 
power to give immediate possession of lands, &c., by Mamlatdars as Civil 
Courts -of original jurisdiction. Act III of 1876 was only an amplified 
edition of Act V of 1864 without any alteration in the purpose of the 
latter enactment. The earlier Act gave the Mamlatdars power only in respect 
of lands, &c.; the later Act extended this power to water from wells, tanks, 
&c., or profits arising therefrom. This was obviously reasonable enough. So 
far, however, the idea was that tlie Mamlatdars, though they were competent 
to deal with claims to land, water, &c.,as partly Revenue and partly Civil 
i Courts and to give immediate possession, still their jurisdiction was confined 
ee ‘to rural areas. But three years after the passing of Act III of 1876 
ae this apparently small point came to the front, and in 1879 it was for the 
| first time authoritatively decided by tlre Bombay High Court that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Courts dealt with by Act III of 1876 was not limited to rural areas, 
but extended equally to towns and cities. It is not a little curious that more 
than a quarter of a-century should have been allowed by Government to elapse 
before the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act was taken up in hand for amendment so that 
its working should be confined only to its original objects and intentions. The 
_-—~—s@xperiment, however, has gone on for that long period with the full acquiescence 


27 
of the Government—the experiment, we mean, of Mamlatdars administering 
the law with regard to immoveable property in urban as well as rural areas in 
their charge. And it would not seem altogether unreasonable if those who . 
like things generally to remain as they are were to challenge the raison de étre 
of the change. ........ Whether the Mamlatdars should or should not admi- 
nister the Act in urban as well as rural areas as before is, however, a 
minor matter compared ,with the question whether the Mamlatdars’ Courts 
should not be altogether abolished as quwasi-Civil Courts and the litigation 
about land, water, &c., made over to the regular Civil Courts. There would 
appear to be weighty considerations on both sides of the question. Thus in 
favour of the retention of the Mamlatdars’ Courts the following may be urged :— 
The Mamlatdar’s is an itinerant Court. He can visit the place in dispute and 
have local inspection........... Under the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act the suit is 
bound to be taken up for hearing immediately after its institution, and lastly the 
procedure also is of a summary character and often saves time, and possession 
can be obtained in a Mamlatdar’s Court at a comparatively less cost, only an 
eight annas stamp being required for the plaintiff’s application, and pleader’s 
fees being assessed at a fixed sum of five rupees, whatever the value of the 
subject-matter in dispute. As against this there are some counter considerations 
in favour of an adjudication and delivery of possession by a regular Civil 
Court. The procedure under the Civil Procedure Code is more formal, but 
complete. Minors and others, when parties to a suit, are better cared for in 
a regular Civil Court. The suit in the Mamlafdar’s Court abates by the 
death of a party, and no substitution of legal representatives as parties being 
allowed, a suit for possession has to be instituted de novo. A summary proce- 
dure again has its bad side, and very flagrant instances often happen in which 
the possession, which is said to be nine points in law, being unjustly given to 
one party, the opposite party is more handicapped in a dispute in even a regular 
Civil Court than he would otherwise be. There is no regular appeal against 
the Mamlatdar’s decree, and the remedy of an application for revision to 
the High Court, though it is available, still proves ineffective in practice, 
because no appreciation of evidence of facts is allowed in a revision proceed- 
1 RR And this last named disadvantage is sure to be aggravated 
if, as is proposed to be done by the new Mamlatdars’ Court Bill, the Collec- 
tor is invested with the power of interference and revision. On balancin 
these opposite considerations we think that the best course would be to abandon 
the Mamlatdars’ Courts altogether and to move the local High Court and the 
Government of India to exercise their powers by the issue of High Court 
Circulars, by amendment of the Court Fees Act, by amplification of the Specific 
Relief Act and otherwise, so that parties could go to a regular Civil Court for 
adjudication upon the right of possession of lands, water-courses, &c., or delivery 
of the possession of these or an injunction against obstruction to such posses- 
sion without having to pay the full Court-fee charges as for possession of 
property, and withoat being subjected to the notorious delays of civil proceed- 
ings. In short, our idea is that by making legal provision so that a regular 
Civil Court may entertain a suit for immediate possession at a small 
cost and peremptorily dispose of it in a short time from its enter- 
tainment, the advantages of both the different Courts and procedures 
would be combined. We recognise that the new Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Bill is intended to restore the Mamlatdars’ Court to its original character of 
a purely Revenue Court of the Regulation period, and that while excluding 
immoveable property in urban areas from its jurisdiction it improves upon the 
existing Act by providing for an equitable decision with regard to standing 
crops upon a property, the immediate possession of which may be adjudicated. 
But the considerations we have adduced in favour of the abolition of the Mam- 
latdars’ Courts apply not only to disputes aboutimmoveable property in urban 
areas but also to those regarding sucn property in rural areas. We are absolute- 
ly certain that an adjudication in such matters by a regular Civil Court is sure 
to be more just and equitable on the whole than an adjudication by a Revenue 
Court or a Collector in his revisional jurisdiction. We have, therefore, to raise 
a sortof a preliminary objection to the Mamlatdars’ Courts Actand have not, 
therefore, discussed the details of the Bill.” 
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ting Principal Selby as. the Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 

_., University Government have shown proper apprecia- 
ofthe tion of his merits as a scholar and an educationist. 
y hb Feb,: During the next few months Mr. Selby will combine 
Jamshed (27), 27th imhimself the two offices of Director of Public Instruc- 
Eng.cols. tion and Vice-Chancellor of the University. It will 
eee be recognised on all hands that there are not many 
people in this Presidency whocan show as higha claim to these honours as 
Mr. Selby can, In fact he might have been instilled in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
chair even earlier, if Dr. Mackichan had not succeeded in practically monopo- 
lising the honour for six years off andon. While thus recognising the claims 
of Principal Selby to the honour now conferred upon him, we are not, however, 
quite sure that the claims of everyone else in the University, who may be 
regarded as entitled to the same, have been properly considered by Lord 
Lamington’s Government. And we do think Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is 
unquestionably one of our own University men, whose claims have beea 
disregarded. Sir Pherozeshah, besides being one of the most prominent men in 
the city of Bombay, has worked with great ability and zeal for the last 30 years 
as one of the leaders in the University Senate. And though not quite 
a great scholar in the accepted sense of the word, still he is one of the foremost 
educationists so far as the University affairs are concerned. Himself a brilliant 

raduate of the oldest generation, he has, though all along engaged in pro- 

essional pursuits, successiully maintained a sympathetic and intelligent 
interest in the cause of learning. In the sister Presidencies native aspirations 


ok} 


in this direction are, we think, better understood. For while men like Mr. 


Justice Chatterji in the Punjab, Pandit Sunderlal at Allahabad, Mr. Justice 
Mukerji at Calcutta and Sir Subramani Ayier in Madras are found worthy 
of being appointed Vice-Chancellors of their respective Universities, we in the 
Bombay Presidency alone have the misfortune to find men like the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta silently and studiously passed over. If Mr. 
Ranade wasthe Prince of graduates we might with equal truth call Sir P. M. 
Mehta the Nestor among our University Senators. And the public have 
felt it as a bitter disappointment that he shoula have been passed over.” {The 
Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—‘‘ If the Government felt. that at the present junc- 
ture none but a European educationist should be selected for the office of Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bombay University, then surely there was no one throughout 
the Presidency on whom the mantle worn by so many eminent and distinguished 
men Could have more worthily fallen than on Principal Selby. He is as popular 
in the student-world as among those who take an active part in the furtherance 
of education inthe Western Presidency,......... The destinies of the University 
could not have been entrusted to safer hands, and his appointment is the best 
guarantee of the desire of Government to see the work of the University conducted 
on broad and generous lines during the next two years.......... But all the 
same we may venture to voice a little of public sentiment in regard to this 
subject. It has been for long a matter of keen disappointment in native 
circles that the Government of Bombay have not thought of recognising the 
claims of eminent Indians, like Sir P, M. Mehta, to this high office like the 
authorities In Bengal and Madras.’’] 


34, “The retiring Views Saneetos of our hap eas. Dr. Mackichan, was 

bs eg far from popular. The Chancellor in his speech 
oem eer at), Hoe complimented him upon the work he had ia 
| .Dr. Mackichan might have worked hard, but in the 
Opinion of educated Indians he did not work well or sympathetically. It is 
so easy to make long harangues on the building up of character, the necessity 
of application, and harmony in working, but so difficult to practise 
what one preaches. We must reluctantly say that we were often grieved 
‘to observes the apathetic attitude of Dr. Mackichan towards the higher 
aspirations of educated Indians, The Times of India complains of the violent 
attacks made upon the retiring Vice-Chancellor, but our contemporary forgets 
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that Dr. Mackichan never missed an opportunity, since he came under the 
overwhelming influence of Lord Curzon, to misrepresent and misapprehend the 


motives of 
Universities Bill.’’ 


ose who led the opposition, rightly or wrongly, to Lord Curzon’s 


35. It has already been known that Mr. Dhavle, one of the students sent 


Exhortation to the people 
to contribute to the Hindu 
Education Fund. 

Kesari (133), 27th Feb. 


out by the Hindu Education Fund Committee to 
Europe for study, has passed the Civil Service Exami- 
nation. Other students have gone to England, 
America and Japan with the help of the same Fund 
for prosecuting their studies. The saying “If the 


mountain will not come to Muhammad, Muhammad must go tothe mountain ” is 


applicable to usin our present condition. 
‘to teach us all arts and sciences in our own country, but as this is not done by 
them, we must send our boys abroad to learn them, 
the object of the Hindu Education Fund. 


As a matter of fact Government ought 


To enable us to do this is 
As the Fund is not financially ina 


prosperous condition, the Trustees thereof have deputed Mr. Vishwanath Abaji 


Marathe to collect subscriptions in various parts of the country. 


public cause, we hope that all people—especially the educated middle-class 
people, whether Government servants or not—will not be backward in sub- 


scribing to the Fund. 


fiailways. 


36, “It does not reflect credit upon the management of the Kotri-Rohri 


Alleged indifference of the 
authorities of the Kotri- 
Rohri Railway to the con- 
venience of passengers travel- 
ling on the line. 

Prabhat (55), 20th Feb., 
Eng. cols, 


Railway that they should not as yet have provided 
waiting accommodation for passengers, though the 
matter has been brought to their notice times out of 
number. Is this the way in which those at the helm 
of the Railway administration do their duty by the 
travelling public, who bring grist to their mill ?” 


Municipalities. 


37. Since tie outbreik of plague in Belgaum in 1897, the teachers in th: 


Injustice of the arrange- 
ment whereby teachers in the 
Municipal Schools at Bel- 
gaum are made to do plague 
duty in addition to their usual 
work without any extra re- 
muueration. 


Madiukar (140), 24th Feb. 


the extra work done by them. 


Municipal Schools are told off to do plague duty. This 
work in the beginning did not entireiy fall upon the 
school-masters, as clerks from the Revenue and Sanit- 
ary Departments shared it withthem. Latterly, how- 
ever, they have had to bear the brunt of it unassisted 


and unremunerated, for, except on two occasions, they 


have been paid no allowance in consideration of 
It is a pity that the authorities concerned 


should not perceive the injustice of an arrangement whereby a very low-paid 
class of public servants are made to forego their leisure in attending to extra 


work. ‘Their work in the schools is bound to suffer hy 


such an arrangement, 


and it is highly improper that men entrusted with such important work as the 
training of the young should, in their spare hours, be made to expose themselves 


to the risk of catching plague. 


We understand that everywhere else, except in 


Belgaum, school-masters have been relieved of plague duty and that whenever 
any additional work is thrown upon them, it is accompanied by adequate 


remuneration, 


It is stated that in Ratnagiri District school-masters employed 


on the work of destroying locusts were granted an allowance of Ks. 7 per 


mensem. 


We, therefore, take this opportunity of requesting the Collector. 


President of the local Municipality to give his attention to this matter and 


redress the grievance. 
35. 
Question of the introduc- 
tion of compulsory vaccina- 
tion in certain towns in Sind 
and a suggestion to Govern- 
ment in the matter. 
Prabhat (55), 20th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


cox 2020—8 


“Of late the subject of vaccination has occupied the thoughts of the 


Sind public to an unusual degree. On the one hand, 
attempts have been made to compulsorily vaccinate 
all eligible children, and on the other there have 
been many complaints as regards the hardships aris- 
ing out of the compulsory system. But there 
seems to be a consensus of opinion even in less en 
lightened circles that it is desirable to popularise 
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y div it of alk such features as may lead to hardship or 
ietude of mind. We have already said as to the means of 
ing vaccination in the city of Hyderabad; only we have to add that 
estion to authorise our qualified medical practitioners to vaccinate 
ren in the homes thay vin should not be shoved aside. But there 
proposal we have to. offer for the province at large and which we commend 


a "ie 


> the sevions notice af the higher authorities concerned. It is that 
the Vaccination, Department,should be amalgamated with the Medica] Depart- 
ment, and thai medical men, to wit qualified Hospital Assistants, should be 

inted as vaccimators. There are various diseases which one untrained 
in therapeutics will be unable to detect. It sometimes happens that children 
suffering from one or other of such diseases are vaccinated with the result 
that when the lymph taken from them is introduced into the bodies of 
other children, the Jatter are attacked with dreadful maladies, and ignorant 
people either attribute if to the wrath of the ‘Goddess of Small-pox’ or to 
the futility and mischievousness of the system of vaccination. A prejudice 
is thus created in many minds by the blunders of the uninstructed vaccinator. 
All this would be avoided and a general feeling of confidence induced by the 
appointment of qualified medical men as vaccinators.” 


Native States. 


39, ‘*A marked feature which is most noticeable in and common to all the 
letters appearing in the columns of the British and the 

Comments on the views of Anglo-Indian Press from the pens of the special 
an Anglo-Indian correspon- Correspondents, who are following our Royal visitors, 


dent anent the opportunities 
ti iaien ii ae. Oe their tour throughout the country, is the superbly 


tainty to Native Chiefs to laudatory account given of the British raj in India 


do goo1 to their people. and of the beneficent relations of the paramount 
Kuiser-i-Hind (28), 26th Power with the rulers of Native States! That 
Feb., Eng. cols. the British administration is on the whole excellent, 
despite its many glaring imperfections, its striking 

anomalies, and its transparent selfishness, is acknowledged on all hands, 
And well may this brilliant band of Press singers sing the song of British 
dominion in India, Their patriotic hearts no doubt swell with pride at 
the spectacle of a well-ordered government otf three hundred millions of the 
East by a handful of the ‘great’ men from the West, the ungrateful West 
which in its racial arrogance, materialism and pride of wealth and power 
has forgotten what in the past it has owed to the East. We should not 
complain of this tribe of occidental scribes who thus trumpet Britain’s fame 
to the fart!:est corners of the globe. But it seems that in their exuberant 
imaginati::n, perhaps owing to the tropical character of the country in which 
they have been sojourning, they are carriel away beyond the region of stern 
reality. ‘Thus it is that the romance of the special correspondents differs so 
widely from the realities which the permanent residents of the country daily 
witness.......... The worst of it is that this fine legendary lore passes for gospel 
truth in Great and Greater Britain! And among all the legends which have been 
related for some time past and are being related at this hour there is none to 
surpass that which gives an account of the manner in which the Indian Govern- 
ment treats the Feudatories of the Empire. For purposes of illustration we may 
refer the reader to the columns of Tuesday last of a daily local contemporary. 
There the faithful correspondent romances at length on the Nizam, the faithful 
‘ally of the British. Leaving alone the descriptive part which is interesting 
enough, we may come at once to the kernel which is to be found in the three 
last paragraphs where a bold attempt is made to portray in the most vivid, but 
unrealistic colours, the present relations subsisting between the paramount 
Power and the Feudatory Chief. Here is the opening sentence : ‘ Pausing 
for a moment On the experiences of these crowded months, you cannot but be 
impressed with the unsurpassed opportunities for good that the Indian Prince 
enjoys.’ Isthis a fact? Will any one who has even the slightest personal 
experience of the internal administration of a Native State aver that the 
statement has a substantial foundation in reality ? ‘ Unsurpassed opportunities 
for good,’ indeed! Why, it would take away the breath of the Nizam himself, 
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‘were he to shake off his.:mental reserve and speak out his mind freely on the 
precious opportunities he has been afforded by the Imperial Government to 
render good to his State according to his wishes. So, too, will be the case with 
the Gaekwar, masterful as he is and a- Prince among Native Princes in the 
country. Ask Mysore, ask Travancore, what may be thei experience about 
these ‘ unsurpassed opportunities.” Why, it is notorious that even the most 
emg and important of Native Chiefs, when doing their very best by 

ivers diplomatic arts to pamper and please the * Political ’ at his Court, seldom 
finds opportunities of the kind discovered by the tropical imagination 
of this special correspondent.............. The unfortunate fact is that ‘a 
Native Chief is only too conscious of his position in the polity of the Imperial 
Government to be able to speak out his mind freely. It would spell his 
ruin to do so. He knows that he is nothing more than a bird in a gilded 
cage—a mere puppet in the hands of the Political Agent. He is scarcely 
airee agent. He lives in a kind of glass house where every movement 
of his is watched by detectives paid and unpaid, so that the poor fellow 
lives in a condition of perpetual dread which is indeed ‘ unsurpassed.’ Is it 
possible that under such a condition he is at all afforded ‘ unsurpassed 
Opportunities’ todo good to himself and his people? On the contrary, the 
only personage who has unsurpassed opportunities to do good or evil to the raj is 
the Political Agent for the time being. Jt 7s he who rules; the poor Chief 
only reigns! Whatarpity!...... Weare next told that ‘ his revenues are as 
entirely at his own disposal as those of any country gentleman’! Well may 
the free-thinking Englishman inquire: ‘ Then at whose disposal should the 
revenues be P Should these be wholly absorbed by the Imperial Treasury and the 
Prince doled out a decent allowance to play the puppet in his own State midst 
the humiliation of his subjects?’ Canthat be called independence? And yet 
because the Prince in a Native State hascontrol over his own revenues this 
circumstance is bruited about as an illustration of ‘ unsurpassed’ generosity on 
the part of the British Government! How misleading is the statement! Then we 
are told that, in the event of his revenues failing through seasonal irregularities, 
‘he can draw on the purse of the Government of India at most modest charges,’ 
True; but the scribe has not informed the public that the Government bas com- 
welled him to do so. He is no free agent in the matter. Formerly, he was 
allowed to borrow wherever he chose. He was independent of Government aid. 
But now he has been deprived of that freedom in order that his neck may be 
directly under the heels of the paramount Power. The poorest wretch in his 
territory may borrow from whomsoever he pleases; but his Raja must go and 
humbly entreat the Imperial Government to lend him a few lakhs, and he gets the 
loan after any amount of red tape and circumlocution of a most vexatious, if not 
exasperating, character. The Imperials must scrutinise his accounts and see how 
far his application should be granted! ‘This is the way the Government allows 
him to draw on its purse!.......... Again, is a Native Chief kept ‘in full enjoy- 
ment of uncurtailed boundaries’? Is that a fact or fiction? low many cases 
might be cited of boundaries curtailed under one pretext or another ? 
Are they not casting wistful glances even now on territory belonging to 
Native Chiefs which may lie contiguous to their own? And what diplomatic 
pressure is applied to obtain the coveted territory?.......... But we need 
not further analyse the precious gems of high polity which the corres- 
pondent has endeavoured to hold before the public with a view to daz- 
zling them. The ignorant may be so dazzled, but not those who happen 
to know something of the internal administration of Native States and the 
embittered relations existing at present between the Feudatories and the 
paramount Power.......... The high falutin of the special correspondent is 
romance and not reality, that is the long and short of it,”’ 
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40. A feeling of dissatisfaction prevails among the people living in the. 
Sl Mahi Kantba and Pélanpur Agencies owing to the 
Jadion! administration in Agency Courts being placed beyond the pale of the 
ihe Mahi Kadntha aud Yevisional and appellate jurisdiction of the Bombay 
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Palanpur Agencies. High Court, In British territory the control of the: 
| Kantha G (85) igh € the | Courts tend inspi 
iene hates agette (85), High Court over the lower Courts tends to inspire 
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ional Commissioner. In sivil cases these politicals are all in all with 
sult that many suits hang fire for an unconscionably long time, 
These delays are to a certain extent inevitable, as the Assistant and Deputy 
Political Agents are burdened with multifarious duties which leave them very 
little time to look into civil cases. In these circumstances, if a Judicial 
Assistant is appointed for the Mahi K4antha and Pdlanpur Agencies, as is done 
in Kéthidwar, he would serve as a useful check upon the Agency Courts. He 
might call for explanations in o.ses of long delay, make suggestions for the 
idance of the lower Courts and exercise general supervision over their work, 
n the absence of a Judicial Assistant all these functions devolve upon the 
Political Agent whose hands are full of other work. The appointment of 
‘a Judicial Assistant will not only render the administration of justice in the 
Agencies more efficient, but also relieve litigants of the expense and worry of 
undertaking a journey tothe camp of the Political Agent for obtaining a 
redress of their grievances, 


41, “The Junagadh ministry, which has been tottering ever since 
rae Mr. Becherdas assumed the office of Diwan, is likely 
Affairs in Jundgadh State. +, collapse very soon, since the Nawab Saheb has 
Kdthidwdr News (80), f a hat 1] h Diw : 
24th Feb., Eng. cols. oun d out that to allow the present Diwan to continue 
any more in office would pave the way for Govern- 
ment interference ; and he is trying to get another man; and in this connection 
the name of Mr, Usaf Ali, a Subha in the service of His Highness the Gaekwar, 
is freely mentioned as the prospective Diwan. The present Diwan has 
only been working on sufferance, due to the kindness of the Agent to the 
Governor in Kathidwadr, who does not wish to see anybody harmed, but who at 
the same time does not hesitate to give a bit of his mind to those in need of 
it. The Nawab Saheb will soon find out, if he has not done so already, that 
po the interests of his State and of his people have considerably suffered during 
eo. the tenure of office of Mr. Becherdas and will still more suffer, if he is 
% allowed to stay on; and we feel positive that if the brothers Becherdas and 
Gopaldas are not made soon to leave Junagadh, Government would be compelled 
to appoint a European officer at the head of the administration, and that such 
a step would be viewed with public approval.”’ | 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


42. “Mrs, Stannard, the lady disciple of Mahatma Agamya Guru, 
delivered, during the course of the week that she had 

: — Stannard’s lectures een here, three lectures for the benefit of the city 
WP ee aaktta (10), 25th Feb. public and one for the benefit of the students of the 
Fergusson College. And itis not too much to say 

that by these addressess she has created on the mind of the Poona public an 
impression altogether creditable to her intelligence, her earnestness of purpose 
8 and her intense and genuine sympathy for the Indian people. She has been 
em. travelling in India for about a year making observaiions and mental studies of 
a the people whose religious philosophy originally captivated her judgment and 
imagination ; and she has been gratefully repaying the obligations of India by 
taking the people into her confidence and speaking to them her mind which 
overflows with good wishes for their political regeneration and up-lifting.......... 
Bae Her first two lectures were devoted to the treatment of somewhat theoretical 
i” questions. In the first lecture she dealt with the subject of the ‘Need of 
ee a revival of national spirit in India,’ .Her second lecture was devoted to a 
consideration of ‘The trend of Western thought towards the Vedanta,’......... 
The subject of her third and concluding lecture was ‘ Aids to the evolution 
of a os babe) spirit in India.’ This address was conceived in an essentially 
practic: / and therein she gave her audience an idea of what she expected 
om the Indian people by: way of the work of organisation, considering the 
weight they had to lift up and the mass they. had to move in the form of an 
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pathetic Government. Mr. Tilak cordially moved a vote of thanks to her 
and in doing so pointed out that while we in India understood and appreciated 
the work of organisation that was so successfully being done in the West, we 
had to contend with a number of difficulties which were peculiarly our own. 
Mere forms of organisation were unavailing so long as they were not animated 
by the spirit of national work and self-sacrifice. But this spirit was .after all, 
he remarked, gradually arising, and if the people strove for it, they could prove 
that even in India, in this philosophical eastern country, they could create a 
public spirit that may be stronger than the forces of repression,” 


43, Mr. Narayan Shivram Barve, a travelling agent of the Swadeshi Vastu 

: | Pracharins Sabha, visited our town (Savantvadi) re- 

eeraeneaae meetings at cently and delivered a number of lectures on such 
avantvadi. as ? 99 & 

Sir Deséi Vijay (45), 26th subjects as “ swadesht movement,’ “ protection from 

Feb. famine,’’ &c. His discourses produced a considerable 

impression on the public mind and are calculated to 

foster the growth of patriotism among the people. He oxhorted the students 

not to neglect physical exercise and asked his hearers to bear in mind the 

maxim “ might is right.” 


44, A meeting of the inhabitants of twenty villages in Thana District, 
including Goregaum, Borivli, Malad, etc., was held 
A swadeshi meeting at at Malad under the presidency of the Honourable 
ng 3 ring <2 ‘ohir (68), Mr. Daji Abaji Khare for taking steps to support 
oc rae maenar ©) the swadeshi movement. A resolution was ‘passed 
for giving encouragement to swadeshi goods as far 
as possible, and « committee was appointed for disseminating a knowledge of 
the aims and objects of the movement among the masses and for taking such 
other steps as might be deemed necessary for furthering the $wadesht cause. 
Speeches dwelling on the importance of the movement as a potent factor in the 
revival of Indian industries were made by Messrs, Alibhai, Masurkar, Vishva- 
nath P. Vaid, Nagindas and Ranade, The president then called upon Mr. 
B. G. Tilak, who was among the audience, to address the meeting, Mr. 
Tilak remarked that the people enjoyed every kind of happiness under the 
egis of British rule, but their complaint was that their «condition was 
daily getting more and more impoverished. According to the speaker, if the 
present state of things continued for fifty years more, the miseries of the 
people would become simply indescribable. He added, however, that the 
Indians had no reason to despair, and that if they made united efforts to revive 
indigenous industries, the country would soon prosper. 


M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, Sth March 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being, taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Brahman); 45. 

Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu; . 600 
(Bania) 32. 

87 | Navedéri Prakash ... oi! ee oe) See ---| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 56... ms 800 


86 | Navsari Patrika .. .oo| Navsari ... ool am cee se 


88 | Praja Mitra ee .».| Aardchi... ...| Bi-weekly oo} Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; J 275 


bs : 31. 
89 | Praja Pokar ce _ ler | Weekly ... »»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 a ‘ee 500 
{ 
90 : Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... i: oe on .«.| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Bania); 500 
| | 88. 
91 {Punch Dand = ee ee ce Se ea »e.| damnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| 43. 


92 | Samsher Bahadur... eee eee ee | ee ..-| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 shee 150 


98 | Sinj Vartamfn ... »+.| Bombay ... sak, Tinala ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, Partners being— 3,600 
(1). Rustamji Byramji Vitcha-Gandi; Parsi | 


| (3) gue Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 36. | 
94 | Sind Vartaman ... see| KarAchi ... ...| Weekly oe» = Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
95 Surat Akhb4r *e coal WE bas ‘an, ...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... oY 300 


$6 } Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha sont ee a Anopram Maneklal — Hindu 175 
(Shravak); 36. : 


HINDI. 


97 )Pandit ... se ons Poona .. — «| Weekly on we] Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe: Hindu (Wan- 150 
: * ers j4ri) ; 43; and Iarabai, wife of the above ; 32. | on ee 
98 |Sharman Samachar ees; Bombay ... coef Do. = cos we S mbhundth Sharma; Hindu;45_—... | 1,500 


99 | Sbri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... a ee .+| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma ; Hindn (Négar 6,209 


char. ‘ " Brahman) ; 39. | 
100 {Shri Dnydnsagar Samé-| Se | Monthly... — ove | Janakprasad FE eae ot ; Hindu (Kankubja} (2,000 
| ghar. | ; | diss Bréhman); 30 4 ae | Rik ‘| eer? 
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| Weekly ... ..| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 104 


Brahman) ; 47. 
Dow © sce ..| Shankrapa Gadia Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
os (Devan + Li ; 37. + in 
E TA das | G1) Shivram ahaidey Khdnolkar; Hindu 825 
te (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34, 
ads (2) Anndchfrya Baldchirya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
eee WOR Bouck br $@ (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
pose. 104 | Loki Bandhv wt “Des? we | Do. se \\ «| Gururdo Rf&gkavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
ee : (Deshasth Brahman); 41, 
Sees 105 | Loka Mitri sa ».| Haveri (Dhdr-| - Dow «- ....Gundo Nelgiro Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
es. : war Brahman) ; 28. 
Bi | 106 Rajahansa... oot ee Dharwar eee Do, T1) eee Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathéar ; Hindu (Kar- 100 
} 107 | Rasik Ranjini vee| Gadag .0 esl’. 5 OOO > ons eo} Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
yf | | Brahman); 41. | 


MARATSEI. 


eae 108 | Arunodaya a les so. o.| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
ee : Brihman); 23. 

gee 109 A‘ryavart eee eee eee Dhulia ee ee Do. see see Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 300 
ER: : shasth Yajurvedi Brx&hman); 34. 
119 | Bakul gen al ->.| Ratnéyiri a. a ee ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 


111 | Bhdla mth 8 ms ee es} Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B. ;' 900 
) Hindu (Karhada Brihman); 30. 


112 | Belgaum Samichar ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... ..| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;'300—400 
41. 
113 | Bhu’t wink ‘ie .»+| Bombay s ee «| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu! 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

114 | Brahmodaya ove eee} Mah&d ... | Fortnightly... .« an ao. Hardikar; Hindu (Karhfda 
rahman). 

115 | Chandrak4nt - ++} Ohikodi ... ooo} Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit-) 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
116 |Chandrodaya .| Chiplan ... a Se Spe ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 275 


Brahman); 40. 
117 | Chikitsak ... eA «| Belgaum ise Do. ...| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) | 1,000 
r 42. 


118 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur | ee .»:| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chindra- 100 
j seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. | : 
1, 119 | Deshakélavartam&n e».| Hrandol .. oe a “eee .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth' 200 
i Brahman) ; 32. | 
Tie at mc | Eee oT a as ese| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan: 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. | 
Dhetrwér Vritta ... oe) Dharwar i cea |” ...| Saddéshiv Hari Shahdane ; Hindu (Brahman) ...' 


Dinbandhu os .«-| Bombay .. ee fee «esa eee| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.| 1,000 


| Dnydn Sagar me eoe| Kolhapur ot ee ae ss: — —_ Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Br&h- 350 
man); 4l. 
Granthamela eam ee ...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A.,; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Hindu Punch »-| Thana .. ee.| Weekly ... eoo| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan| 1,500 
3 Brahman); 38. | 
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122 
123 
124 
125 
126 Jagadddarsh cee ...| Ahmednagar | Do. «. ...| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
| pawan Brahman); 52. 
127 | Jagadhitechchhu ... _—...| Poona... ~=—... ~= Dow =... ~——sy...| Retojt Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-; 2,000 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
128 | Jagatseum4chér... .».| Théna ... ~ 2a: ae cee acre Ae R4aje; Hindu (Kayastha 500 
| rabhu) ; 41. 
129 | Kél ve ee weef Poona ww =~ ee] ~—- Do. vss wes Shivrdm 9 Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindul 6,400 
130 
131 
132 
183 
134 
186 
186 


Tt 


Be (ChitpAwan Brahman); 39. 

3  Kalpataru ead sie eee} Shol4pur alk A gi -ee| Govind Nar4yan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
| Brahman); 46. 

= Karmanuk vto one} POONAses we oe! ee ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,100 
2 3 eee Brdhman) ; 38. | 

" Keral Kokil oan ---| Bombay... ...| Monthly Pe ae a Athle; Hindu (Karh4da; 2,000 
: | man) ; 49. 

@ Kesari_... see o-| Poona ... —aa.| Weekly ove ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 17,500 
b ; : Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

eet ornin Chitragupta ...; Dhulia ... ...| Do.’ ... eee — 4 += bleh Hindu (Deshasth 300 
pete , man); 20. 

vee ‘Khandesh Vaibhav...) Do. .. «2 | DO. we ane) Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 600 


hee ; Bréhman) ; 39. | 
186 | Kumtha Vritte «. — .../ Kumtha.. «| Do. ... ees} Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 126 


wat); 50. 
eee eee Tasgaon... ooe Do. eee eee Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brzh- 300 


at 
: od +, - \ ; , 1 F - 
ie? : : Do “ R4mkrishna Go Pandit; Hind 
' : ) a 
gine | ” eee eee} Vengurla we ae are n andit ; u (Gau 80 
oe or © Pea a — | 
SCRE Sep | Brahman); 27. 
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Circula- 
Nos Name of Publication, Whore Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, 
MaRATHI—continued. x 
189 | Lokaseva ... ose oni : Nasik «+. ooo] Weekly oo a “Ens ae Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 500 
3 réhman) ; 27 
140 | Madhukar ... on ...| Belgaum se D0. ces — Subrao Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 160 
141 | Mahirdshtra Vritta  ...| Satara ... “ar” he 00 a he Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
38. 
142 | Moda Vritta coo | Wai coo} =9D0, coe ..| K4shineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
148 | Mumbai Punch ... e+} Kichara (Ratn4-| Monthly ..., Anandraéo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
girl), Sd#raswat Brahman); 30. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav .-| Bombay... oof Daily... -»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
| pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhay | Do. veo} Weekly ... ons Do. do. w| 1,250 
146 | Nagar SamAéchaér... “a Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. ska ...| Vishwanath Gangirém ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24, 200 
147 | Nasik Vritta ees) Nasik at eS ws .| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
148 | Nyay Sindhu «:| Ahmednagar ,,..| Do. eee, Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brihman); 31. 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... _ Pandharpur DO. os ew| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) ; 42. 
150 | Parikshak ... = Belgaum wal Be , oo Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300) 
wat Brahman). 
| 
151 | Poona Vaibhav ... .«»| Poona (ok ee te ...| Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman); 36. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika .««| Jalgaon “ er tae | ee ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Br4hman) ; 39. 
158 | Prakash ... Se ool BOERER acc aot ae ae wes} Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
! Brahman); 82. 
154 | Pratod oes | Islampur «| Do. Hindu (Karhdda|800—360 
| | Brahman); 23. 
155 | Raghav Bhashan... -»| Yeola Do. ave ..| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
156 | Satya Mitra rf Malegaon cool a0. .. | Balechand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
| 26. 
157 | Satya Sadan ..., Alibag soe] Do. ve) Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdb- 150 
! man); 53. 
158 | Satya’ Shoghak ... eos, Ratndgiri Do. | Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
| Brahman) ; 60. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari., Poona ..| Fortnightly — ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| | Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
__ Hindu (Karhdda Brabman); 45. 
160 | Sholipur Samachar eo, Sholapur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmiti) ; 46 oes 400 
| 
161 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»+/ Shrigonda sco] . EQs eee »»»| Balébhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44), 
162 | Sbri Shahu oe vee Satara wee eee} Do. eee — oe} Varmaan Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
|. man) ; 22. 
163 | Shubh Suchak a Do. ave oot ak ae ..-| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 160 
| Bréhman) ; 6l. 
164 | Sumant ‘“ | Kav&d coe cont DOR 5 wee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Br@hman); 33. 
165 | Vidya Vilas eee ia Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh eet Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
166 | Vih4ari vss, Bombayeee -«| Weekly ... .»»| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
167 | Vividh Dnyadn Vistér ..., Do. «. ..-| Monthly... ooo} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oes 600 
: ) (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar;) 
. indu (Giaud Saraswat Brahman). 
168 | Vrittas@r .. sss nee] Wali nee wee Weekly... «| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
169 | Vritta Sudha - .. vee SAtATA coe it DA es eee} Laxman V4aman Khat4vkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bréhman); 38. 
170 Vyapari eee eee eee Poona eee Do. eee eee Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 300 
: man) ; 39. 
171 | Vydpér Samaichir., «| Ahmednagar ...| Do,  .«« — »«»| Rutunchand Punamshand Mutha Hindu(Mar) 1,200 
' wadi) ; 30. 
172 | Warkari ... «ee += ss! Pandharpur ...| Fortnightly... : Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 176 
haeers- Brihman); 35. 
‘ 
‘ \ 
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Bombay Punch Bahddur eee 


Sultan-ul- Akhbar 
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Poona ... 


Ahmedabad 


Baégalkot 


Bombay... 


id Monthly 
TT Weekly eee 


DO. oo 


eee Daily eee 


soo] Weekly oo. 


.os| Weekly «.- 


we.) Weekly ees 


Weekly... 


| 
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raeeniain walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Meare Daas Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|/ 
Tdérachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 
Khf&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 _... 
Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 42 «.. 
Qhel4rim MA4nghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40. 


Muhammadan 


Mahamad Ali 
(Sunni); 32, 


Wichie, Wiskecned Abdul Hamid Forrakh: 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Anvar Ali; 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muhan-| 


madan (Shaik) ; 


pe Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ; 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ins ine 


100 


2,000 


5,000. 


50 


1,0C0 


250: 


1,400 


150 


1,000 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
.B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
liut is printed’in brackets after the name. 


C...The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (S[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short 


a (Hi = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


C2 
A 
: 


ENGLISH. 


18a | Patriot Ahmedabad Weekly .. Bhégubhéi Fatechand Kérbhféri; Hindy; 650 


(Jain) ; 83. 


GUJABATI,. 


Mokhbir-i-Islam ,.. 


“ak 


ees . ta 


Bombay Daily Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Sha 


Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. : 


MARATHI, 


3 | 
Vidur ve | 


11644 ...| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly... ... Damodar Gangadhar Mar&the 


No. 13 has been turned into a weekly from 1st January 1908. 
The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 51, 91, 92, 105 and 118 has been temporarily suspended. 
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2 | Politics and the Public. Administration. < 


.1. “Weare glad the Prince has had an opportunity of visiting a famine 
ij ‘camp and to have an idea of the conditions under which 
Prince of Wales’ visittoa famine relief is dispensed in this country. When <y 
xamine camp. ee 2 rogramme of the Royal tour was being arranged, 
gg ego w Nee ae ss had repeatedly expressed the opinion that it would 

be better to give their Royal Highnesses an opportu- 
nity to see some of the famine camps and affected tracts.......... “The nation 
in every country dwells in the cottage,” and the population that dwells in the 
cottage in India lives periodically, if not always, in straits of which noone could 
be expected to have an adequate idea till he has seen it at close quarters. To 
have shown the Prince only the brighter side of India would have been not only 
obviously unfair to the people but an unkindness to him personally, and it is in- 
deed a matter for gratification that the Prince has had an opportunity given to 
him to visit a famine camp and to see how the failure of a single season spreads 
devastation and misery over large tracts of the country, sapping the very 
life-blood of the people and making it practically impossible for millions 
upon millions to stand upon their legs without the crutches of State aid. 
-s.caeeee Weare told that His Royal Highness ‘evinced the greatest 
interest in all the details of the work, riding amongst the workers, inspect- 
ing the bazar, hospital, huts and those receiving gratuitous relief, and 
before riding away, left a sum sufficient to give each individual on the works 
an extra day’s pay.’ It would he impossible to exaggerate the value and 
the importance of this visit and of the very happy impression created by 
the truly Royal bounty which the thoughtfulness and the generosity of 
His Royal Highness prompted him to leave behind. It is hard to say how 
many of those poor 6,000 men, women and children employed on this 
particular work would live to return to their homes,. But there could be 
no doubt that those who would will cherish till the end of their. lives 
grateful memories of the visit their future King paid them in the hour of their 
sore affliction and of the bounty he left behind to mark his sympathy 
and kindness,’’ 


2. There are some ultra-loyal persons among us who proclaim at the top 
of their voice that the condition of the people of India 
Will the Royal visit bene- will be improved in consequence of the Royal tour, 
at sce Vaibhav (61 We are afraid, however, that there is very little that 
ee can be urged to substantiate this statement. Nay, it 
is easy on the other hand to prove that the visit has 
entailed an enormous pecuniary loss on the people and that their condition 
has consequently become worse than before. ‘lhe Prince has now been 
touring among us for a period of four months. What remissions and 
suspensions of revenue have been granted to the public during this interval ? 
How many starving people have got a full meal during all these daysin comme- 
moration of the Royal visit? What special privileges have been bestowed 
upon our loyal Native Chiefs, who fleece their people and spend enormous sums 
of money? ‘The Prince has only promised to communicate to his Royal father 
the fact of the loyalty of the Feudatories. It is foolish toexpect any good from 
such dry admissions about our loyalty by the King-Emperor or his son. 


3. ‘The Royal visit has hecome the general topic of the day among the 
citizens of Karachi and well it might, for we have 

. Visit of His Royal High- never before been honoured with the presence of 
geen ee Prince of Wales 10 Royalty in our midst and the visit-of their Royal High- 
.-Phanis (14), Tth Mar, -- nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will be a 
e unique and historical event in the annals of this 
city........... Small wonder, therefore, if our fellow-citizens take a kzen 
interest in the forthcoming visit and feel honoured thereby. We take this 
opportunity of marking our deep sense of appreciation of the officials who 
haye. so zealously and indusiriously devoted themselves for months past. 
to make the Royal visit a decided success and not to leave the least 
loophole for discontent or murmur. It is indeed a lucky circumstance to 
have for. the organizer of the various functions. during the visit a Ool- 
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‘that the ‘Mizar wa weniler the sindow OF a domestic <utiaiity. ‘Hie Roysl 


Mr. Mules who .has -spated. no: pains: to\ ake the occasion a 
ection. No less credit is due to Mr. Brunton, our sturdy 
Officer, for the splendid 4 te; : bY ttim.:.7...... 
Whvetenit thet be has erected near the Frere for the eight thousand 
‘and odd guests who are 6 “to attend the ceremony of -wiiveiling the 
statae of Her the late Queen Victoria is a sight to see arid 
iddmire).......... Atcone time there was an ill-natured’ rumour about: a ‘dis 
-+inetion to be-observed in the seats to be allotted to the different communities, 
‘but knowing as..we do Mr. Mules and Mr. Branton, wé discredited thase 
womonrs at the. very: outset, and the event has ptoved them to be false. 
Btrenvons efforts have been made to provide as many ‘seats.as possible so as to 
avoid any disappointment. «And we publish elsewhere a letter from Mr. Mules 
wherein with characteristic forethought and kindliness he informs the people 
that if the limits of space prevent some people from having a look at the 
Royal visitors at. the Cantonment Railway. Station and. the Frere Hall Siand, 
jun can take their seats behind the-cordon Of troops and police who will 
lme the route of their Royal Highnesses’ procession. ‘The public will be 
not only at liberty but welcome to take up position, &c.,’ says Mr. Mules, 
We are sure the public will thankfully acknowledge this concession and 
freely avail themselves of it.’”’ [Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘Kardchi is 
busy making elaborate preparations for according a right Royal reception to 
the ‘Shahazada’ and his consort. Steam- rollers are working here, there 
and everywhere, and the. organizers of ceremonies, we daresay, have not 
awink of sleep at night. Flags and bunting. are much in demand. The 
topic of the hour is the Royal visit, and even the little children are chatting 
every day about the uniqueevent. We hope the authorities concerned will make 
suitable arrangements for pleasing the little angels. The children should be 
given every opportunity of seeing their future Emperor and Empress ; they 
should be given suitable mementos to remind them when they grow old about 
the Shahazada’s visit in our midst, and we hope tiiat a packet of sweets will 
be given to each-of them so that they may cheer and bless the day.”’ | 
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4. “Some mistake must have occurred in Reuter’s rendering of the official 
| statement regarding the tour of Their Royal High- 
Is the Royal tour in India nessess the Prince and Princess of Wales, We fail to 
eee os al 17). ana 80 how the tour can be ‘ officially complete’ until it 
er. ee Sen: eee over, unless it is imagined in England that the 
shooting trip now being enjoyed means that all 
ceremonial visits to Indian towns are over. ‘The Prince and Princess have yet, 
however, to be greeted by the populations of Quetta and Karachi and by the 
ruling Chief of Lus Beyla, the Khan of Khelat and the Mir of Khairpur. As 
much affectionate loyalty exists in the North-West portion of the Peninsula 
as elsewhere in the [Indian Empire, and the friendship and devotion of the 
Chiefs who have not yet seen Their Royal Highnessess are fully as much desired 
and appreciated by the British Crown as those of others who were privileged 
to receive them earlier in the tour. ” 


5. The Gujardié vehemently protests against the alleged optimistic 

: descriptions given by the special correspondent of the 

Alleged official compulsion Tymes of I ndia accompanying the Royal party on their 
sooreure Sino Beal Ra tour regarding the happy relations subsisting between 
cess of Wales to Hyderabad the British Government and its Feudatory States. It 
in the midst of & domestic insinuates that the encomiums bestowed by the 
calamity. Times correspondent on the loyalty and indepen- 
Gujeréts (28), 44h Mer. dence of the Nizam have a sinister import and are 
Oofficialiy inspired, It says:—When the Prince and 

Princess proceeded to Hyderabad, the Nizam’s favourite daughter was lying 
on her death-bed. It is said that when she. fell ill, the Nizam abandoned 
his intention of inviting Their Royal Highnesses: to his capital, but had ulti- 
mately ‘to’ yield to offivial pressure. [Ft so happened that the Nizam’s 
ighter died during ‘the stay of Their Royal ‘in | ad, and -if 
is reported bev true, the Prinve’ actually co mpleined. ’ } arrangements 
Bouts ‘Have been’ made for inviting. him to’ Hyderabad, whew it- was known 
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Highness was much affected by the sad event, and having left “Hydérabad on a 
shooting trip did ‘not return to the Nizam’s territory. The Prince is after all 
human, and he must have divined what the feelings of the Nizam must have 
been over the whole affair. Anglo-Indian journalists taking the incident as the 
text of their sermon have bestowed hollow-sounding praises on the loyalty of the 
Nizam. They say that although the Nizam, being a perfectly independent 

tentate, could have excused himself, if he chose, from entertaining the 

rince, but he subordinated his personal grief to the claims of the Royal 
visitors upon his hospitality. We think, however, that the real object of this 
fulsome flattery of the Nizam is to divert public attention from this painful 
occurrence. It is a transparent device to soothe the wounded feelings of the 
Nizam and to gloss over the whole ugly affair. The incident, however, will not 
fail to be indelibly impressed upon the mind of tbe Prince as illustrating the 
treatment accorded by Government to Native Chiefs. 


6. ‘On Monday last, Mr. Herberét Roberts moved his amendment to the 
Address. The amendment stated that ‘the House 
Comments on Mr. Morley’s viewed with concern the widespread unrest in India 
— in reply to Mr. Her- Gonnected with the partition of Bengal and favoured 
ert Roberts’ amendment to : ' : : 
then KAdvens such modifications as were required to allay the dis- 
Mahratta (10), 4th Mar. content, and further that the House was of opinion 
that the demands of the Indian people for a larger 
share in the administration should receive the consideration of Government.’ 
The amendment, it will be seen, was worded in avery fair and moderate 
spirit, and instead of seeking to commit the Liberal Government or Parliament to 
any irrevocable measures, offered them an opportunity to take up any cues 
from the situation in India they might like, and do justice to their own 
sense of fairness or liberality by reconsidering the problem of the Bengal 
partition in the spirit ‘of compromise and enlarging the scope of the 
association of the Indian people with their own Government. Mr. Roberts 
was quite right in alluding, in the course of his speech, to the deep impression 
the rise of Japan had made on the Indian mind; and his warning that the 
continuance of the present policy in India would ultimately result in the 
loss of India to the British Crown was certainly no over-statement of the case, 
regard being had to the turn the sentiments of the Indian people have taken 
of late owing mainly to that policy. Sir Henry Votton, who combines 
political-sagacity with Indian experience, seconded Mr. Roberts’ amendment ; 
and while voicing forth the Indian view of the Bengal partition, with which 
no other member of Parliament could possibly be more closely acquainted, 
he made some very practical suggestions to help a reconsideration of the 
question. Wemay mention also in this connection that Sir Henry Cotton 
is an ev-President of the National Congress and presided over a public meeting 
in Calcutta convened to discuss the partition question. The amendment was sup- 
ported by no less than six Anglo-Indian M. P’s,, who were once members of the 
Indian Civil Service, and each of whom pointed out the defects of the Curzonian 
policy and declared that the Indian people deserved greater political rights 
and privileges than were allowed to them, The fate of the amendment, 
of course, depended upon the attitude of Mr. Morley towards it. ‘But this atti- 
tude proved most disappointing........... Considering that this was the first 
speech made by Mr. Morley on the subject of Indian affairs, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is very disappointing to India and dis- 
creditable to Mr. Morley himself. The speech easily lends itself to 
criticism, As regards the first part of the amendment Mr. Morley 
may be regarded as having some excuse in thinking that the Bengal 
partition has no political, but only an administrative genesis. He for one 
would not, if be were Viceroy in Lord Curzon’s place, have perhaps done what 
the latter did ; he would not have dismembered the Bengali nation and cut it 
up in twain out of mere spite as Lord Curzon did. And what he himself would 
not havo done he may be excused if he refuses to believe that others did. But 
in polities it is not always sagacious to judge of others’ motives by your own. 


But the question of motives apart, Mr. Morely could not deny that the partition | 


‘was, at any rate, resented by the entire Bengali nation as'a blow to their national 


unity. and -dévelopment. He might have, if he had tried, come to: realise--that 


a political measure, though not éstended to-ruin-a nation,’ may possibly result 
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that<effect. . And he was bound to put:it toshis.o.ascienco whether 
Lied upon to prevent the.exil;in time if ,he .could do 30 by any 
ASOT and practicable measure, The ‘partition was not certainly an 
immutable degree like the.laws.of the Medes,......... As regards the other part 
of:the amendment,-Mr. Morley’s declaration that though in India there was 
ae: er for a.representative Government, it was folly to pretend that 
iate:action was "possible in that direction is nothing more than a con- 


fession. of his own political impotency and of his own righteousness and liberal- 
ism ‘being a spent force. The solution of the Indian problem, according to him, 
does not Sie in self-government, but in maintaining an enlightened despotism 
that:does not pinch or kick! If that is ‘all, then neither is Mr. Morely’s logic 
wlear nor his ideals praiseworthy as,a Liberal Secretary of State for India, 
So much for Mr. Morley. But what is our duty in the matter? Shall we not 
prove to him that things cannot so easily be allowed to be settled in the 
political world even in India? And as for his declaration that it is a folly to 
pretend that any action by way of enlarging the popular share in the Indian 
Givtrament is possible in the near future, shall we not prove that real 
folly lies rather in waiting than in proceeding to immediate action P ” 


7. There were some people among us who were jubilant over the success 
of the Liberal party at the recent general election in 
ae England and built high hopes about securing conces- 
sions from them for India. They read telegrams of Liberal victories at the 
polls with avidity and scrutinised the lists of successful candidates with a view 
to discover therein the names of India’s friends like Sir Henry Cotton. They 
seemed to think in short that India’s fate depended solely upon the result of the 
election, and the appointment of Mr. Morley as Secretary of State for India was 
hailed with exuberant gratification. Many of our leaders expected that he would 
do something for our country. Mr. Herbert Roberts’ amendment to. the 
Address happily gave us an early opportunity of knowing Mr. Morley’s attitude 
towards our country, and what do we find it to be? Mr. Morley has completely 
disappointed us. His speech is, of course, thoroughly in accord with British 
policy, and we feel inclined to pity the folly of those who hoped much from him. 
Mr. Morley seems to have cast aside all his logic while making the speech. 
The argument employed by him for not re-opening the question of the partition 
of Bengal might justify a Magistrate in telling a complainant, who has been 
severely beaten by another person, that he need not proceed with the complaint 
because the injured parts of his back have ceased to bleed and are likely to 
be healed completely in course of time. Shall we not call a Magistrate, who 
resorts to this line of argument, a big fool? Mr. Morley’s mode of reasoning 
in connection with the partition of Bergal is ona par with the above and 
‘shows plainly what good we may expect from him in future, The Bengalis 
were so keenly disappointed with Mr. Morley’s speech that as soon as its 
report reached them they made a huge bonfire of English clothes on the 
spot and went away after smearing their foreheads with ashes from the 
the burnt pile. This act may appear to some to be inspired by extreme 
pessimism. But the whole blame lies with Mr. Morley, Is it not an injustice 
that the authorities of any place should trample upon public opinion and do 
things with a high hand simply in order to suit their awn convenience ? 
Tf so, does it not deserve to be rectified? Mr. Morley’s action has confirmed 
the popular belief that India need not expect any better treatment from the 
Liberals than from the Conservatives. No amount of learning or Liberalism 
is of any-avail when it is a question of checking or disapproving the action of 
one’s countrymen, who are feeding on the resources of another country. The 
fabric of the British Empire is not based on the philosophical views of a 
Spencer or a Morley, and the British public will not be ready to emancipate a 
Jharassed and pgpctonars community in their Empire on Mr. Morley’s recom- 
mendation. e should not, therefore, depend upon the help of learned and 
philosophic Secretaries of State. We must prove to the British people that our 
mmiseries are really unbearable and should take the work of obtaining redress for 
“eur .grievances into:our own hands. Self-reliance should be.our motto, By 
ameans of the boy cott.and swadesht movements we must preve our determination to 

- @biain.redress.. Then it will not. matter in the least:whether Mr. Morley or.any 
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8 “There.js,intense excitement-in Bengal in consequence ofthe adverse 
ates ite Toes’ decision of Mr. Morley in regard to the Partition 
Mar. : question. The main reason of theSeoretary of State's 
refusing to re-open the question was the impression 
that the agitation in Bengal was abating. We in India know, of course, 
what monumental ignorance about the real state of things ‘this declaration 
betrays....... Bengal must not be left to fight her battle alone. The whole 
of the country must back her up in the present crisis,...,..... The whole af 
India ought to make common cause with Bengal. Mere lip-sympathy at such a 
time would be nothing short of an insult to the heroic sons of Bengal.......... 
This was the secret of Mr, Morley’s confident assertion that the dissatisfaction 
caused by the partition of Bengal was dying out. In the camp of our 
enemies the apathy and lip-patriotism of the Indian leaders has almost 
come to be regarded as an axiom. [tis time that we turned upon our vile 
traducers and showed them our fangs. It is true they think us to be so 
many worms created by a partial Almighty for their own special benefit. But 
even a worm will turn when trodden. True, we are now- armless......, But 
what care we for arms of metai! We believe ourselves to be superior to 
those whose only gospel is the gospel of might. We put all our faith in 
mental arms and not in arms of metal. We mean to fight Englishmen in 
India and in their own island home. But it will be with the arms of con- 
stitutional agitation, righteousness, justice and loyalty. Bengal has adopted 
one of such offensive arms—the weapon of ‘boycott ’—the last resource of 
armless and harmless men against a mighty and armed Government.” 


9. “The decision of Mr. John Morley on the question of the partition of 
Bengal must have come asa great disappointment 
upon those who had pinned their faith to the 
Liberal Party. Mr. Morley admitted that the parti- 
tion was carried through without the consent of the people and much 
against their wishes; but it was a settled affair and he did not dare undo it, 
Mr. Morley does not, according to his speech of last Tuesday, like to depart 
from the principles of Radicalism, but we would like to know what kind of 
Radicalism it is which dares not rectify what it admits to be a mistake. The 
fact is, India has no business to look either to the Radicals or the Conservatives 
for anything. She must try to cultivate the noble virtue of self-help which 
alone is-capable of showing her better times.”’ 


Subodha Patrika (49), 4th 
‘Mar., Eng. cols, 


10. “The Viceroy’s despatch read by Mr. Morley in the House of 
ae Commons may be taken to set at rest all speculations 
an ne concerning the action which Lord Minto and Lord 
Bacar Kitchener propose to take on the Secretary of State’s 
final settlement of the Army administration controversy. They will cheerfully 
endeavour to give effect to the scheme, and not grow sulky because 
superior authority did not accept their proposals in their entirety. The British 
press seems generally content to know that the whole affair has ended 
decorously: if ‘scandal’ is avoided, all cther considerations will somelow 
adjust themselves. It is not yet known here whether Lord Curzon has tried 
to explain to his countrymen the merits of the controversy: all that is known 
is that his letter to the Zimes has produced a ‘sensation,’ because it is 
unusual for a Viceroy to carry on a controversy in newspapers after his 
retirement concerning measures in which he is interested. As his resignation 
arose out of this very controversy, it is difficult to see anything improper in 
Lord Curzon’s action in writing to the newspapers about Mr. Morley’s confirm- 
ation of the arrangement.against which he had fought in the first instance. 
The British press, however, is not likely to side with him, as the arrrangement 
is essentially one to which he had latterly given his assent, Lord Curzon 
has placed it beyond his own power to re-open the controversy. As long as the 
appointment of the Commander-in-Chief as a member of the Viceregal 
Council is regarded as an inviolable custom of the constitution, .a reversion to 
the old system seems to be out ofthe question. The only reform which can 
seeure the object which Lord Ourzon has in view is to do away with the 
‘Extraordinary Members.’ When:the Welby Commission gave an opporkp- 
nity to Lord Curzon to maintain. a'bold:attitude on this: question -inaiie jinterests 


Oit wry, he declined to avail himself of it. “We tnust’’now’ wait for 
Mother Lord’ Lytton for a radical change in the system of Army adwinistra- 
on. Lo d Cromer said before tlie" Welby Commission that if the two Military 
ers agree, the days are bad for the Treasury. If the Viceroy, the two 
y advisers and the Finance Minister—all the four—agree on questions of 
, enditure, as they concurred regarding the position of the Army 
| a , and if the Army Secretary, too, happens to be a man after Lo 
a : Kitchener’s own heart, the days will be very x indeed for the Treasury.” | 
SS ‘11. “The party for India in Parliament is daily a ee _ 
the country may congratulate itself on having secu 
aawane roe the snopeation of such a powerful combination 
to plead her cause in Parliament. The advocates, 
however, would be doing very doubtful service by exceeding the bounds of 
moderation, and they cannot be too often reminded to proceed very cautiously 
by. not forfeiting the sympathy of the House by reckless statements and 
exaggeration..,...... Though the debate which took place on the amendment of 
Mr, Herbert Roberts to the address was generally characterised by a subdued and 
dignified tone, we note that certain statements might have been suppressed and 
better left unsaid. The reference to the impression made by the rise of 
Japan on the Indians was ill-advised when viewed in the light of the threat 
that followed. That a continuation of the present policy would lead to the 
loss of India is news even to our own countrymen, and we pray the advocates 
of our cause to be sparing in the use of all minatory phrases. Mr. Morley’s 
attitude was conciliatory. Though he declined to recognise the immediate 
ee | expediency of retracing the steps in connection with the partition of Bengal, he 
confessed that the measure was opposed to the wishes and views of the Indian peo- 
ple....... That the agitation has not a whit subsided but is increasing in force is 
a fact which no one residing in the country can gainsay. If the bold confession 
in the House by Mr. Morley were to lead to a more emphatic demonstration and 
a continuance of that agitation, what inferences are we todraw? Are we to 
infer that the Secretary of State would reconsider the matter? Tho Bengalis 
have not been slow to utilize their opportunity, and we are informed that a mass 
meeting was held last week in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr, Suren- 
dranath Bannerjee, to protest against the decision at which Mr. Morley has 
arrived on the ground that the feeling against partition was subsiding........., 
From the report our contemporary furnishes of the proceedings of the meeting 
it appears that a large quantity of English goods was burnt to ashes and fresh 
yows taken to discard those goods so long as the partition was not reversed, 
Though the Bengalis to all outward appearances are hoping against hope, they 
seem to have a firm conviction that success would ultimately crown their 
agitation. We are, however, afraid that the question has now reached a stage 
when a retractation of the measure is impossible, and the Bengalis would be well 
advised to give up their opposition and reconcile themselves as best they can to 
existing conditions,” 


12, ‘Two utterances on the two burning Indian questions of the day by 
our new Great Mogul in the historic hall of St. 
Mr. Morley’s decision on §tephen’s at Westminster have been flashed here 


rd ee Administration hy Reuter. The one is in reference to the last 
Kaiser-i-Hind (28), 4th Word for the present on the controversy which led 
Mee. Eng, cols. to the resignation of the late Viceroy and the other 


on the ill-considered and ill-advised partition of 
o Bengal. So far as the first subject is concerned, it would seem that there is 
_* a general unanimity in the Press in England and India. The decision 
a pronounced by Mr. Morley is held to be in the nature of a compromise, and 
it is as-a compromise that satisfaction is expressed at it,......... On the 
eve of the General Election, speaking to his constituents, Mr. Morley had 
vigorously expressed himself on the su y ome importance of the Civil authority 
in India being paramount, as in Great Britain itself, over the Military. 
oe It is ‘a fundamental axiom of British national polity and, so far as that 
axiom goes, it cannot be said that in his recent despatch to the Viceroy the 
oe | Reeretary® of ‘Btate for India has at “all departed from it,......... That 
t pr, apa from. the scheme of increasing the army, which . we 


absolutely and unhoesitatingly’ condemn as disastrous te Indian interests, only; 
desired as a great Military Commander to have certain executive details.in hig 
own hand goes without saying. We, at least, are not aware that at. any. 
stage of the controversy, from first to last, he had any idea of usurping the 
civil authority and making it subordinate to the Military. The real issues he 
had raised from the point of view of purely Military details were obscured 
as the controversy was fanned by the flames of Ourzonian artifice, So far then 
as the details were concerned, it seems. from Mr. Morley’s despatch that they 
have been reconsidered and modified. And those that involved even a semblance 
of over-riding the civil authority have been eliminated. As a result the despatch 
is calculated to bury the ashes of the controversy and no more............ It 
cannot be said that we have seen the end of it as yet.” 


13. “The friends of India in Parliament are to be congratulated on the 

_ determined efforts which they are making to provide 

Commentson thesuggestion some permanent constitutional means of securing 
of Mr. Rutherford, M. P., : ; , 

for the appointment of a More attention to Indian affairs. The proposal to 

Standing Committeeasalink put the Secretary of State’s salary on the British 


between India and the House Estimates was negatived when the Conservatives were 


of Heer mnaty dl stator (6), 10th in power, as also the suggestion regarding periodical 
Mae. ” Royal Commissions to inquire into the progress of the 


Indian administration. Mr. Rutherford suggested a 
new device when he asked Mr. Morley whether he would not appoint a Standing 
Committee as a link between India and the House of Commons. Mr. Morley’s 
only objection to the supplying of this missing link seems to have been that 
he saw no reason for such exceptional procedure in the case of India. The fact 
is that the designers of the present constitution of the Government of India 
intended the Secretary of State’s Council to be a link between India and the 
Secretary of State, who is responsible to Parliament. That Oouncil is an 
exceptional body, and Mr, Rutherford followed a precedent when he asked for 
another exceptional body, composed, not of retired officials, but of members of 
Parliament. Mr. Rutherford’s was a good idea, but most statesmen in Engiand 
seem to be afraid of stirring up the Indian waters. Have we not been. told 
times without number that the glory of the East lies in its repose? The 
Standing Committee suggested by Mr, Rutherford would perhaps have ultimate- 
ly absorbed the Committee of the Congress in-Parliament and would have been 
a constitutional means of securing an unfailing representation in the House of 
Commons for the popular party in India. Andif we want a link in Parlia- 
ment, do we not want a similar link in India? Of course, in the Legislative 
Councils we have some links between the Government and the people, and the 
ring of the metal, whenever the Councils meet, reminds us that the links which 
have been forged are of very good steel, But they are too slender for a 
country like India, and they do not admit of multiplication,” 


. 14, “Mr. Winston Churchill, Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

| has made a statement in the House of Commons that 
Grievances of Indians in the Government would neglect no opportunity to 
South Africa and the Liberal suoure a satisfactory status for Indians in the 
ase Review (12), 7th ransvaal. He added that they would endeavour 
Mar. above all to secure a recognition of the high state of 
civilization of their Indian fellow-subjects. ‘These 

statements have been received withthe utmost satisfaction by all classes of 
Indians all over the country. No other subject has grieved and agitated our 
people more than the anti-Indian legislation in South Africa, based upon 
ignoble selfishness and blind hostility to colour. England, the land of liberty, 
the implacable foe of slavery and the chosen instrument of Heaven to carry. 
the blessings of peace and civilisation to the uttermost parts of the world, has 
not had, so far, the courage to restrain her foolish Colonial daughters from 
enacting laws unrighteous in character and humiliating to the whole Indian 
nation. But, we believe, the sun of righteousness is rising, What step 
the Liberal Government will or can take to bring about the consummation 


we all so devoutly wish, we do not know. On matters of legislation and 


in some Colonies in other important matters as well, the Secretary of State 


for the Colonies would exercise. his power of veto. But we are afraid he will 
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“ie is thoreore the right 
ii of the rights and privileges 
BC Taibink of Mr. Balfour, even 

yertul’® man as eclain’ was Secretary of State for the 
a ol de Ae ab "ol i ger to remove the disabilities under which 
"- . af countrymen were g in South Africa. We sincerely trust the 
ae 4 Lu a ral Governm: ¢ wil rise tot occasion and fulfil the hopes they have 


‘) « 


we “he events of last week have made clear, more than ever before, the 
necessity of the entire Indian nation backing up Ben- 
gal in its agitation. As observed by Mr. Gokhale in 
his presidential address at the Benares Congress, the 
 Mahrdtta ( pty > peoeeers + cause of Bengal is the cause of India, and Bengal’s mor- 
¢ Rolpatary (130), 4th Mar. . tifcation must be tho mortification of the whole Indian 
linia, ‘As the question of the methods of political agitation is a question of the 
temperament of the individuals concerned in it, even in the face of these events 
we may have people counselling our Bengal brethren to cheer up, not to lose 
hope in their cause and faith in the hum-drum methods of agitation tried 
for so many days past. And we may, therefore, allow these counsellors 
to pursue their own path for what it may be worth. But it is time to declare 
that these people can no longer be allowed to claim an exclusive right to advise 
the people as to the proper course to be now followed. The time has now come 
to discard our leaders as also our methods that have been tried but found want- 
ing......... Evidently the present time demands greater sacrifices and revised 
methods.. ..... If our leaders are not prepared even now to move on, we must 
drive them onwards by our force. We think the Bengal leaders are now 
entitled to put the query point-blank to their comrades in the sister Presidencies, 
whether they will not support them through thick and thin in the coming 
struggle.’ {The Kalpataru makes similar remarks. | 


16. Russia should no more think of absorbing India within her Empire, 

I¢ is idle to entertain such inordinate ambition in 

End of the ageof Empires these days. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

of remains af Ldoves sv" may be centuries of spoliation, but the present century 

in the East. heralds the dawn of ‘independence over the different 

Kal (129), 9th Man countries on the face of the globe. The smaller 

pari 5 countries which are now ina state of servitude are 
being inspired by a desire for independence, and this desire is gathering strength 
day by day. Itis impossible under these circumstances that empires should 
survive long, High-handedness must cease, and the belief that these are days 
of empires and not of the independence of small countries should henceforth 
~be discarded. God seems to will now that empires should make room for 
independent nations. It is thus that we can explain the desire for indepen- 
dence that is being generated in the minds of the peoples of ditferent countries, 
| Formerly, people wished to live under the shadow of some empire, but 
now their views are gradually undergoing a change. The end of the age of 
empires has come, says Tolstoi. He sees the signs of the dawn of a new age 
in the revolutionary disturbances in Russia. “The empires, based on brute 
and the conquest of other people’s territories, are making a last desperate 
for. prolonging their existence, but these efforts will be of no avail. 
ean empires, consisting as they do of a conglomerate of heterogeneous 
forced into an artificial union, be expected to cohere for any length of 
Where are the ties of affinity in such empires, which alone can hold 
together or make them homogeneous entities? Count Tolstoi asks 
earthly connection there is between Finland, Poland, Syberia and 
Mapoleri that they should cohere as constituents of the Russian Empire ? 
‘Wha bond of union or sym is there between the different parts of the 
om Australia and India have as little in 
and Bohemia, says Tolsioi. Such un- 
and people have come to discover this 
in. Russia, —e and 
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England, who favour the domination of small countries by large ones but who 
are painfully aware that the days of imperialism are numbered and that the 
tide of Gog feeling is now dead against them. They dream of universal 
conquest, but their projects are not nearing fulfilment. Signs of the decadence 
of empires are manifest within the limits of those empires in Europe and America, 
while the signs of the dawn of the new age are to be discerned in the hearts 
of the people of subject nations in Asia and Africa, The new age has begun 
in Japan, and as China has the advantage of contact with that country, the 
new era of independence has begun to dawn upon the Celestial Empire, too. The 
Chinese have boycotted American goods, and the younger generation in 
that country aspires to acquire a knowledge of Western arts. The influence 
of the new age does not stop in China, but has very nearly reached India. 
Every one knows the history of the Tibet expedition and of the interference 
of the English in the affairs of that country without the consent of China, 


The British are further trying to establish their influence in Tibet by winning 


over to their side the ‘Tashi Lama by means of presents. Both the Tibetans and 
the Chinese are denouncing the conduct of the Tashi Lama as treacherous and 
unpatriotic. But Englishmen have taken him in hand. It is also rumoured 
that the force left at Gyangste is enveloped by a much larger hostile army 
and that Englishmen will have to send an expedition for the relief of the 
besieged force. This is a favourite device of Kuropean nations. They leave a 
small force in some isolated parts of the world and allow it to be massacred by the 
people of the country among whom it is located. The object of making this 
small sacrifice in the beginning is to secure a much larger gain in the end. 
This device is similar to that of hanging a sheep in a cage in which a 
tiger isto be entrapped. ‘The sheep is deliberately sacrificed in view of the 
capture of the tiger in the cage. 


17. In an incomplete article the Dndnottejak discourses as follows on 
the present state of India:—Our country was 
Contrast between the past known as the land of gold in ancient times, but its 
7 present condition of ¢ondition has now been completely changed. The 
ag so bulk of the middle cl lunged in sl 
Dndnottejak (72), 2nd Mar. U 0 © middie classes are piunged 10 Slavery, 
while a few are petty traders and are eking outa 
bare livelihood. The people makea display of wealth on festive occasions 
so as to hide their poverty, but the show is hollow from within. By God’s mercy 
this land-of gold was inhabited in the past by Aryans alone, and was therefore 
named Aryadvarta. What right have we to-day to claim that proud appellation 
for our land? The country is no longer Aryan, and even if it beso to some extent, 
we cannot be said to manifest our manliness merely by venerating the name of our 
ancestors and taking pride in tracing our descent from them. If we havea germ 
of the Aryan spirit in our breasts, we ought to show it in our deeds, In 
days of yore Our country was the home of all good qualities. It produced 
great poets, saints and warriors like Vyas, Valmiki, Yudhishthir, Arjun, Shri 
Krishna, Bhishma, Ramchandra, Hanuman and Bhoj, All honour to 
these great personages who proclaimed to the world their Aryan origin by their 


_ deeds and thereby discharged their duty to their mother-land | 


18, Our rulers wish that the attachment of the Indians for England 
should constantly increase, but so long as_ the 
Alleced contrast between iterests of India are sacrificed to those of England 
‘hee teatmont of India and +06 Indians cannot love that country. It was hoped 
other parts of the Empire by the Indians that the Liberals on coming into 
by England. office would redress their grievances at least partially, 
tet but from the speeches hitherto made at different 
Modavritta (142), 5th 


me | places by the leading members of Parliament it. 
appears that India is not likely to receive much atten- 


tion from the new Ministry. Though the trade of Great Britain is already in 
a most flourishing condition, the Ministry deem it necessary to encourage 
it still further; but though our trade and industries have been destroyed 
by Government through selfishness and the people find it extremely hard 
even to get-a bare living, Imdia finds no place in the programme of the 


Ministry. The Ministers are devising méans to provide for the unemployed 
jm England, but though the Indians are starving, the ‘so-called Liberal 
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dia, eo it is we 

Botnet in Indl, to pass their days 
arvation.. The nisters think that the Boers can 
Responsible Government to them, but unfortunately 

er indifference the arbitrary system of ad ministration 
: aged of England in her treatment of the various 
arts, of - : Tally nel ‘be in power, India a 

2 @ arid it te nd pres Tag i pra ‘It is, therefore, plain that the In ians 
es.) «he nid not 0 a haga but on themselves for the advancement of the 
a | pan ae Bee They can attain this object by promoting the 


m4 sdook fetal cn Teyookiing English goods. 


18, | Whatever others may think, we strongly hold the view that our 
country’s welfare depends on the decree for the parti- 
tion of Bengal remaining unrepealed. It was that 
deoree which served to rouse the feeling of national 
unity among the Bengalis, and if it were to be cancel- 
led to-morrow, there is the possibility that the swadeshé 
and the boycott movements would languish and decay. 
We, therefore, weleome disappointments. It is these that brace us for a 

national struggle. The greater the difficulties in the path of an individual, 

| the greater is his ambition to surmount them. We must demonstrate to Gov- 
' ernment that frequent disappointments do not daunt us, and that we are fully 

: le.ofenduring them. If we do this, we shall not be long in getting every 


Seen at cae deine 


20. “The Imperial Department of Fey ape has done well to issue a 
consolidated report of its work in the year 1904.05, 

S Hess: pratt d Se heen in which are embodied the reports of the Inspector 
vernacular pamphlets on General «f Agricultare, the Director of the Agricul- 
agricultural topics for the tural Research Institute at Pusa, the Agricultural 
enlightenmont of agricul- Qhemist, the Cryptogamic Botanist, and the Entomo- 
wae. logist to the Gover t of India. As appendices t 
Mahrdtta (19), 4th Mar, gis © cvernmen ppe ices to 
the report are given an account of the scientific 

investigations of Indigo conducted in India by the Agricultural Bacteriologist 
at Pusa, a report on the Jute experiments made in Bengal by the Jute specialist, 
and a report of the Ripledioend Department of the Mysore State, &c.......... 
Apart from what may be called the purely administrative information, there 
“is much in the report before us by way of technical information on scientific 
agriculture. Scientific agriculture may possibly sound like a pedantic phrase, 
especially when one considers that in a country like India the great mass of 
culturists are very poor and ignorant. But it is possible to have a work- 
eee idea of the significance of that term. ‘To pursue scientific 


the abe himself need not be a man of science, such as an 
mas 

pcier same ah they are embodied for him in popularly written books or 

ie Ae su ease element in scientific agriculture is the scientific spirit, 
Bu this. s mairl y depends on education. And looked at from this point 
of view the questi ction of scientific, agriculture is more or less a question of 
: Tyee when we remember that an overwhelming majority 
are quite illiterate, we are inclined to look upon the efforts 
9 as premature. And indeed we were surprised that af 
v Agriculture Conferences that were recently held in 
scien ge seen were found to come forward with 
of r cation, The official literature has, | 
be educated classes are corcerned, but =o 
g to.do.with agriculture. 


botanist or a chemist; but he must have a general education 
thep to understand and make use of results obtained by 
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‘We make these remarks only: with a view ‘to point out to the Agricultural 
: tment, which has been latterly giving a. good account of itself, to extent 
the scope of its publications and to go. in more. largely and enthusiastically 
for cheap printed literature in the vernacular languages.” 


21. The rainfall during the last fortnight in Northern India has: somewhat 
te * -improved the condition of the radé crops, and there 
“4c bee iis ™ was consequently no rise last week in the prices of 

Kesari (133}, 6th Mar. . 10od-grains, In the Bombay Presidency, however, 
famine is gradually presenting a grim outlook. 
Scarcity of water is keenly felt in Ahmednagar, om at Dharwar and parts of 
the Belgaum District, and men and cattle are greatly suffering therefrom. We 
have already published details about the arrangements made by Government 
for supplying grass from State Forests to famine-stricken tracts and for throw- 
ing open certain forest areas for free grazing. ‘The famine conditions this year 
are not uniform throughout any district. While some parts are sorely smitten, 
others enjoy fair immunity, while a few are on the border between famine aud 
plenty. It will not do under these circumstances to throw open forests in one 
part of a district only for free grazing ; if the cattle of the whole district are 
to be saved, all forest areas therein should be similarly thrown open. 
Again, concessions in the shape of remissions and suspensions should be given 
with proper discretion. It will not do to adhere to the principle of averages in 
such cases, as the principle is apt to be misleading, There may be only a two- 
anna outturn of crops in some parts of the district, while in others it may be as 
high as8 or 10annas. The average for the whole district may thus exceed four 
annas, and Government will probably decide under the existing rules that no 
remissions can be sanctioned for any part of the district. This must entail 
hardship upon those whose crops are much below 4annas. We do not, of 
course, advocate that remissions should be granted after inquiry into each 
individual case, What we wish is that the average be taken in respect of 
distressed tracts only in determining the extent of relief to be sanctioned for 
those parts. We hope Government will not apply the principle of average to 
whole districts. 


22. Depredations of tigers are constantly reported from villages in the 

| : . Vicinity of Ratnagiri. Traps have been laid in various 

a Depredations of tigers in places for catching the brutes, but without avail. 

e vicinity of Ratnagiri and . ; 

the alleged apathy of Gov- Cattle are carried off and devoured by them in broad 

ernment in the matter. day-light. Postal runners are also reported to have 

Satya Shodhak (158), 4th applied to their superior authorities to take measures 

Mar. for their protection against tigers that are encountered 

by them on the road at night. When matters have reached such a pass, it is 

very strange that Government should not have moved as yet in the matter and 
devised no measures for removing a public grievance. 


23. The decision of Mr. A. W. Chuckerbutty, District Magistrate of 

e ss : Kolaba, in * recent case tried before him under the 
rciverse comments on Forest Act illustrates the danger of stringently enforc- 

? paar ae Py district Mee ing the provisions of the said Act. The facts of the 
before him under the Forest case are as follows:—A man in the service of two 
Act. gentlemen of Kharbav, Kolaba District, used to 
WP oleae er = take their cattle to the forest for grazing. On 19th 
Man September the cattle becoming frightened by the 
oa ass growl of a tiger strayed into the Government forest. 
Thereupon the Round Guard prosecuted .both the above gentlemen and their 
_servant before the District Magistrate of Kol4ba, who said that the owners 
of the cattle were guilty of abetting the servant’s offence: as they did not 
take measures to prevent it and sentenced them each to imprisonment for three 
months. On appeal Mr. Tipnis, Sessions Judge of Thana, found: that -the 
owners of. cattle were not. present in’ the forest at the time the offence 
was committed and-as he disapproved of the principle laid down by 
Mr. Chuckerbutty in his judgment, he referred the case. to the High Court, 


«yhoo, agreeing, with the Sessions Judge, reversed the sentences,’; In. this 
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used to areament + the straying 
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bet similar remarks, and adds:—The ostensible Object of 
tin to -gey the Forest Department is to promote the happiness 
But, as ‘a matter of fact, instead of fulfilling the ‘above 
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ae ery a Ege it not dcatha ree plague be attributed to Government ? 
ag “i J ig | use) lees 3” se absurdities like the’ above where “might is right.” 
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| ent causes harassment to the ‘people and impoverishes 
hem "The Forest rules: promulgated by Government from ‘time to time have 
‘made it oe tog for the sods and their cattle even to touch a single blade 
of gress in e forest, The harsh, stringent and oppressive manner in which 
the ‘rules are énforced by thoughtless and hard-hearted officials irritates 
@nd exasperates the people. A fresh instance of this is afforded by the 
recent forest case from the Koltba District im which Mr. Chucker- 
butty, the District Magistrate, sentenced the accused to rigorous imprisonment 
Pee? for three months each on a charge of abetting their servant in allowing their 

Tattle to stray into the Government forest. It is proper that Government 
‘should i inquire into the matter and compensate the accused for the loss sustained 


by them.] 


‘24, - The British Indian Government exercises suzerain powers over our 
Native States, and supervises the management of each 
| wide prevalence State so closely and carefully through its Political 
‘ot Bapremecaneemaber ret Officers stationed there that a father’s care in rearing 
at mcnned Patra (60), 5th is infant child is nothing compared with it. This 
Mar,,Eng.cols. - | unflinching attention to the feudatory States has not, 
however, for its object the well-being of those States 
so much as finding fault with them. Such, at any rate, is the public impression. 
“No evidence of a Native Chief being rewar‘ed by the Government for his good 
‘management has come before the public, while lots of cases-can be pointed out 
| in which the Princes are punished for their real or supposed mismanage- 
es ment. Most of the Viceroys of our country have earned a reputation for punish- 
ing native rulers for some fault or other, and Lord Curzon stands at the head 
of all of them. ‘The Maharajas of Indore, Jhalwad, Bharatpur and some two or 
three petty chiefs were deposed by this single autocrat, while none of his pre- 
decessors ever claimed similar honour beyond one or two cases at the most....... 
a ~But is not a Government, which appropriates the position of a moral teacher 
~*#o the Native Chiefs, itself bound to be guided by the strictest canons of morality 
vand the purest desire for the welfare of its subjects? If such a Governmeut 
- makes laws tempting ‘its subjects to make illicit gains, in what light would 
cit be ‘viewed by the cultured sections of its subjects and by the Native 
| oChiefs? ‘Weare very sorry tosay that our Goverfment has done this very thing 
ofor:the sake of self interest. Werefer to the currency law passed some years 
“algo, which has created for the artizan classes the new profession of counterfeit- 
‘img King’s coins. The cases of false coinage, brought to light by the police, 
: give an: ofthe extent to which the crime has increased lately.......... A 
: use of false coinage was recently brought ‘before the Sessions Judge of Nasik 
Y eeven ‘men and women who were caught ‘red-handed ‘by the police. 
eople were caught ‘on ‘the, railway platform ‘at Jalgaum ‘where their 
duct appeared ‘to ‘be suspicious. Onasearch being made by the police:the 
_oswonsen were found to possess on their personssome false ru pees, moulds, ladles, &c, 
2 afvamor -prnetw Bis neh acter, ste Migit 4 dm ‘the ‘Panjab Gout @ ‘year ‘ago. 
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25. A Mahdd (Koldba) correspondent of the Dnydn Prakash, in giving 
an account of two dacoities said to have been recently 


Fs a in Mahéd Taluka  gommitted there, writes :—Within the space of four 
( Duy rs Prakdsh (41), 7th Gays two dacoities have been committed in the town, 
Mar. one at Mr. Balkrishnapant Pingale’s house on the 


night of the 20th ultimo and the other at Mr. Chand- 
roba Joshi’s on the night of the 28rd idem, The inmates of both the houses 


‘were brutally handled by the dacoits, but luckily escaped with their lives, 


Another dacoity of a more dangerous character was also sommitted at Niégo- 
thana (Koldba) at sunset, probably on the same date (23rd), The victim was 
a Marwari. The dacoits numbered 50. One noteworthy feature of this last 
dacoity was that the dacoits had notified their intention of raiding the 
Marwari’s house to the Police beforehand and asked them if they dared to 
‘prevent it. Several other thefts and dacoities are reported to have taken place 
‘in Pen Taluka. Is this recrudescence of crime the result of the present famine? 
The Police are indeed to be pitied for not having moved an inch when the 
dacoity was being committed at Mr. Joshi’s house at Mahdad though they were 
not far from the scene. 


*26, “The power to impose a punitive Police force upon a certain 
Pee locality or localities is apt to be easily misused. This 
fe os ovata or Pig was pointed out when the District Police Bill was 
Jeohencae impose a punitive Under discussion. Such a punitive measure ean be 
Police force upon Dholka justified in practice only under exceptional circum- 
Taluka (Ahmedabad). stances and only on the clearest and strongest grounds; 
. — (23), 11th Mary Otherwise, the Police can ,always conceal their 
ng. cols. own deficiencies or inefficiency by throwing the 
responsibility for their own incompetency upon inoffensive inhabitants 
of the locality or localities concerned........... The Ahmedabad District 


Police, though they have called in the aid of the Police from the other 


districts and even the Kathidwar Agency, have failed to apprehend Saidu and 
his comrades. It may be that they have done their level best to catch the ruf- 
fians and yet failed. But their deplorable failure is surely no reason for 


resorting to a drastic measure for punishing all and sundry. In its very nature 


it is a harsh and unjust remedy the enforcement of which can only be justified 
on very special and exceptional grounds in the larger interests of public safety. 
The occurrence of a dacoity at Ambareli was probably enough to frighten 
defenceless villagers, and we find it impossible to believe that peaceful 
and innocent people can ever -think of deliberately harbouring murderers 
and dacoits except through a sense of helpless terror, if at all these have 


found shelter inthe hospitable homes of ‘some villagers. Even under-normal 
¢ ‘dircumstances the people are extremely unwilling 40 give information to the 
Police for well-known reasons, and it 1s ) 


easy to understand ‘why those vill 
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this \enathers i ap eo infliction ot a panitive 
‘in thete hard times is regarded by the 


Muhammad “Yakut deserves the thanks of thé Sind Zamin- 
ee are in general, and those of the Jaémréo districts in 
ioular, ‘for bringi: to the notice of Government 
some of their grievances at the last meeting of the 
lative Council held at Bombay on Saturday, the 
17th instant...... The allegations made in the Sardar’s 
oo. | interpellations with regard to the imposition of fives, 
me iti ee the Ree Nate from Saco of the cost of certain 
eee irrigation w which they should not pay and the non-payment of wages to 
labourers employed for closing breaches and protecting festa and crops are of a 
grave nature. Yet the Government, instead of promising inquiry and the 
application of the necessary remedy in case the allegations are found true, gave 
very evasive and disappointing answers. Sardar Muhammad Yakub is a 
Gov t servant (now on deputation in a Native State), and Government 
should know that he could only have asked the questions under the strongest 
‘eonviction of.the reality of the evils alleged. Even now it is not too late for 
Government to make full inquiries and remove the cause of complaint.” 


3 Be: | 98. © Brom all accounts received the strength of the local Police force 
o. ) appears to be hardly adequate. The result is that 
! > eed Of & special detective offences, particularly thefts, are more frequent 


Police force at Karachi. than they should a The detection of crime, on 
ger oc geptingarte wal the other hand, is growing more and more difficult, 
The ordinary policeman is not suited for the work 


Z of detection. Even if he were, he has to attend to the more immediate work of 
patrolling in his beat. We are, therefore, disposed to think that in order to 
make the Police force at Karachi effective it is necessary to have in ita fair 
number of detectives. At Bombay there is special detective force whose 
presence is a great boon to the city. That there is great need of it here, 
nobody who knows the state of public feeling on the subject can gainsay. 

ee We, therefore, take this opportunity of making the suggestion and trust the 
authorities will consider the advisability of acting on the same.” 


29. “ We have received a letter in connection with a theft committed in a 
Hindu temple at Matydri which deserves attention. 

.. Theft in a Hindu temple. The writer attributes the theft to the instigation of 
~at Matyéri (Sind) said tobe certain bigoted Muhammadans of the place, to which 
chee ae by certain bigoted the fact that Matyédri is the hot-hed of Muhammadan 
aces (55), 27th Feb, ‘fanaticism appears to lend colour. This is not the 
Eng. cols. | first time, we are told, that a theft of this kind has 
| occurred. But be this as it may—whether religious 

bigotry has any to do with the theft or not—there can be no manner of 
doubt ‘that te thefts merit serious notice because they cause great irritation 
» inne, who look upon them in the light of a desecration of their places 


Legislation. 


“ “The Bill to. smeul the Sind Encumbered Estates Act of 1896 i is 
zones into law. Only one slight amendment to the 

‘gH Bi _ Enoumbered originally published in the Gazette of India 
baer ee A a (18), go WAS accepted, and this because it came from the 

oe ae a rahe Bs: ‘ot. Select Committee. This amendment: Angee that 
dawn cs gout the compensation to a dispossessed lessee shall bo a 
5 a" , ios aon the-estate after Governmer ee: Phe’ Honourable Bai 
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Shri Rar Bahadtr’s reasonable amendmont against 
oe vision protecting: suteties;'who have ‘not expressly agreed to disc’ 


pensation awarded by the Manager, 
tion before the Manager claimed 
forlorn hope, of course........... The Sind Hindu Sabha ‘figured’ prominently © 
during the discussion, Mr. Gokhale frequently citing it as witness and the 
official members criticising and discounting its statements.......... Mr. Gokhale 
was not only moderate in his tone, but, as we think, more than moderate 
im his demands.~ As in his minute of partial dissent appended to the 
Select Committee’s report, so before the Council, he expressed his general 
agreement with the principle of the Bill and only maintained that the lessee 
hada right to expect better treatment. We cannot understand, however, 
how he was able to give his unqualified assent to the principle of the present 
Amending:Act. We deplore agricultural indebtedness and very much wish 
that right and reasonable means are adopted for its relief. We have no 
objection to Zamindars and Jagirdars of long standing—who have sunk 
into an abject condition through a combination of untoward circumstances— 
being lent a helping handas was done by the earlier Acts of 1876 and 1881. 
We have no objection to due safeguards being provided for such landholders 
being preserved in the possession of their estates. But to encourage them 
to cheat their fellows, to leave open to them the door of evading legally 
incurred obligations and to offer such help practically to all and sundry, is 
calculated to demoralize and in the end to ruin the Zamindars themselves 
and at the same time to excite deep discontent among. those at whose 
expense the so-called relief is afforded. This is the real mischief of the Amend- 
ments, recently added to the Act. It is noteworthy throughout how Gov- 
ernment are always trying to find excuses for not lending their own money to 
the distressed Zamindar to enable him to meet acknowledged obligations and 
tide over difficulties and how ready they are to play ducks and drakes with 
the most sacred rights of private individuals and the most elementary prinziples 
of justice and equity in order to bolster up all sorts of landholders.’ 


Education. 


31. ‘*It wasa happy idea to celebrate with befitting éclat the Jubilee 
of the Elphinstone College, and grateful thanks 
__dabilee of the Elphinstone gre due from all Elphinstonians to Principal Sharp 
¢ —— ap and his colleagues for giving effect to that idea in so 
ndu Prakash (43), 3rd . 
Mar., Eng: cols. successful a manner......... Happy as the idea of 
celebrating the Jubilee was, happier still, we believe 
was the inspiration which led Principal Sharp to make some humorous but none 
the less caustic remarks in voicing the numerous wants of the College, 
Possibly it was with the intention of taking the sting out of his attack 
on the wisdom of Government in locating the College in a_ pent-up, 
ill-lighted and ill-ventilated building, designed for a press and situated right 
across an extremely busy thorough-fare, that Principal Sharp pitched his 
speech from beginning to end ina vein of humour. Other Principals might 
have made highly Jearned speeches, but they would nct probably have utilized 
so successfully the opportunity of the presence of His Excellency the Governor 
to depict graphically the numerous short-comings in regard to site and location 
of the model College of the Presidency. His Excellency the Governor pleaded 
guilty on behalf of Government, but did not know where possibly the College 
could be shified-in overcrowded Bombay, except to the suburbs. Oannot the 
Improvement Trust come to the rescue? It might give the Oollege a worthy 
site on one of its reclamations, We understand that Government contemplate: 
bar and Cumballa Hills for the benefit of 
ainly think. that-if they were to dispossess the- 
iving. a. decent <location,. to- the Elphinstone: 
etter direction.” "°°" sieauqeroe Ain oo. 
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or io raat ‘Wiidinewe for his veodilbbae 
ol Read, — “He is Ty hel r in the principle of securing the 

| ae ps aple, 4 It oe Setlate Sha ceesteti of the. University is 

snds 1 wo eannat help remarking that His Excellency ont 

| would have been better advised to appoint an Indien 

ge tong We are sure there is no paucity of Indian 

worthily discharge the duties of the Vice-Chancellor of 


3B ’ Oar veddinny already know that Mr. Manoharlal of the Punjéb graduated 
8 ied et te be natives With high honours at Cambridge last year and was 
recommended by some eminent English Professors 
foran appointment in the Indian Educational Service. 
But this recommendation was of no avail, and Mr. 
Manoharlal has been obliged to accept employment 
in the Patidla State. It is impossible to see the 
object of Governmént in overlooking the claims of qualified Indians for superior 
oie A giving higher appointments in the Educationa’ Department to 
Ts it not strange that those who pride themselves on not being 
es itiftuenced: by racial distinctions should not be able to resist the feeling of 
ae artiality for their own countrymen? If‘natives, in spite of their proving 
_ tk lves to be superior to Europeans in point of intellect, find themselves 
a sapetnertied by Por apd in the public service, would they not feel themselves 
agprieved ? Englishmen profess to treat natives as the equals of Europeans, 
but unfortunately they fail to give practical effect to these professions. 
Employés in the Educational Department have nothing to do with poli- 
tics, nor do they. exercise authority over the people, ‘and hence we are 
at a loss to know why Government should not reserve the higher appointments 
in that Department specially to natives. [The Wodavritta writes :—It is really 
undesirable that such cases should occur frequently under the British Govern- 
ment which professes to treat all races equally. | 


Prakésh (41), 3rd 
Modavritia (142), 5th 


Mar.; 
Mar. — 


34. * From the report of the speech made by Dr. Dimmock, the Principal 
ae re at the prize distribution ceremony of the Grant Medi- 
ioe ~ Need of another Medical cal College held on Monday last under the presidency 
an gs: ¢ e in gies (43), 8th of His Excellency the Governor, whose condescending 
Mar., Eng. cols. courtesy in accepting such engagements seems to be 
inexhaustible, we learn that the number of students 

-. > > Om the rolls was. 634. 256 students applied for admission, and out of them only 
ae 137 passed the special test to which the College authorities subject all new- 
ee comers, exeept Graduates. ‘The number on the rolls, last year, was 623. It 
will thus: be seen that the number in the College has outgrown all normal pro- 
ns, and it is sure to increase though the Previous or the Intermediate 
. gone ty the preliminary test of admission. The raising of the fees 
-. has had no effect on the growth of the students seeking medical instruction. 
ae i No 7 pes ae ie: test proved more deterrent: No doubt Government 
id s do by way of atrengtheaing the staff. Dr. Dimmock 
- satisfied anc wants. more tutors and professors 
_ But: even. if the staft be strengthoned, we suppose there are 
i which no College, and least of all a Medical College, can afford 
consistently with sounduess of instruction...... It is 
that. mee think of having another Medical College in. 
) pital oe ee Da attached. 
practitioners possess the neecssary 
ih ren it be to: them:-.to start a 
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_ “ When thout & ear or more ago * Ex:fitadent’s’ letters appeaved in 
wW Fimes of India reviewing the work of Victoria 
erect tes Jubilee Technical Institute of Bombay and animad- 

Jém-e-Jamshed (27), Sth Verting on certain aspects of the sas evinced in 
Mar., Eng. ools. its successive annual r we were among the firat 

- » 40 ask that: Government and the Corporation should — 

take the matter into their consideration. see how far the alleged defects ", 
were true and could be remedied with a view to setting the public mind at rest. — 
At the annual distribution of the prizes to the students of the Institute, held 
day before yesterday, it was authoritatively stated by His Excellenoy the 
Governor that the- general finding of the Committee, appointed by tlie 
Government to enquire | into the correctness of the allegations, has been 
that. those allegations ‘were much too strong and, in fact, they were 
almost unfounded.’ No doubt certain defects were detected, but they were of a 
very minor character compared with the charges that were levelled against the 
institution, and this was deemed so highly satisfactory that the Government 
were able to write to the Government of India in very favourable terms ag 
regards the working of the Institute,.,........ We heartily congratulate the 
Honourable Mr. Dunn, Mr. Moos and others connected with the Institute on the 
very gratifying and encouraging report they have been able to present to the 
public on the subject and trust that in its future career the Institute will 
give even less cause for adverse criticism upon its working than it has done in 
the past,” 


*36. “The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute came in for a good deal 

Sis of undeserved criticism last year, and we had io 
K Gujarats (28), llth Mar, nrotest against the sweeping condemnation which 

ng. cols.; *Rdst Goftar ‘as : . 
(33), 11th Mar., Eng. cols, | 80me critics pronounced upon it. At the same time 
there was ample room for improvement in its working, 
and we are glad to note that the Board of Trustees and the staff of the Institute’ 
have in the course of the past year endeavoured to effect salutary changes. in 
several directions........... There are at present 329 students on the rolls... reba 
There can be no question that it is doing very valuable and useful work which” 
deserves the whole-hearted support of the public not only of this Presidency 
but of the other provinces and Native States as well. It is satisfactory ‘to 
notice that a good many local mill-owners have manifested their sympathy with 
the Institute in a practical manner by means of donations,......... The success 
of the swadesht movement which is acceptable to all depends in a large measure 
upon skilled and efficient labour and upon the diffusion of technical knowledge, 
If each district in the Presidency could undertake, after passing enthusiastic : 
and cheap resolutions in favour of swadeshism, to make a patriotic collection ai, 
and train and educate two students every year out of such a fund, that would Be 
be a more welcome and fruitful manifestation of swadesht euthusiasm than 
hollow-sounding platitudes and superfluous resolutions about the swadeshi 
movement,.......... Whilst it will give the public great satisfaction to have 
an assurance from Lord Lamington that the claims of the Institute will be 
duly considered by his Government, we confess we cannot accept His 
Excellency’s view that the Institute is ‘a strictly commercial transaction ’ 
and that it ought to be made self-supporting even by enhancing the students’ 
fees as high as possible. We are sorry His Excellency should look upon the 
work done at the Institute purely from the mercenary point of view. The 
history of the progress of technjoal and scientific Institutes and industrial 
development in Germany does not support His Excellency’s view. The 
educational traditions and ideals in the East are opposed to the levy of heavy 
fees from students, axd their worldly resources do’ not admit of a considerable 
enhancement of this burden without doing great harm to the cause of liberal, 
seientific and technical education. So long as the local Government. are div Ee 
posed: to treat the Institute from. the narrower standpoint of. commoreialiam — s 
instead of the higher standpoint of a industrial progress, we | 
afraid the assistance by the State‘is not tobe cor 
uirements:of the: Institution... ‘ a 
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useful “Gustraction in 


Ree example, fe the Bombay School of Art 
: rive ting; ‘on ‘the Sind model, but the 
anufact cto ot Chis mute or cement is not included in the list of subjects 
_ Bught;thoug ei plenty ‘ofraw material'in the country from which both 
¢ manufactured. Government donot wish such subjects to be taught to In- 


S Sy : 
¢ : "youths, because British artisans will suffer by the loss of » market for their 
ds, “A Oommittee was weenie inted some time ago by Lord Curzon toi pen in- 
subje , but bey eeting evidence from the Professors of the different 
; and what is worse their report has not even seen 
the light of day as pre All these things show. conclusively that Government 
ee are not réally enthusiastic about the revival of indigenous industries and that 
as the people must be prepared to help themselves. 


Be ») » 88, The condition of the Thana ‘High School is getting worse day by 
ee Gare day under the control of the present Head Master, 
a Py pea teal nye Mr. Joshi, Some of the students of the High 
a “Thana High School in sus- School have started a debating Club, and at a recent 
Pe ding certain boysof the meeting of the Club the swadeshi movement was 
ee school for taking partin the taken up for discussion. The debate consisted of 


| swadeshi movement. random talk, and no formal resolution was adopted. 
me en rene Ain), 7m But the Head Master lost his temper over the matter 
Bie . and issued a circular suspending eight students from 


ee the ‘school ‘and direoting that no meeting of the Club should be held 

Be without his permission. The circular further impresses upon the students the 

: -inutility of .the swadeshi movement. Such officious conduct on his part is 

likely to entitle him to the commendation of Director of Public Instruction and 

he may. even expect to get a title from Government. But we fail to sea 

why Mr, Joshi .was so much frightened when nothing serious was done by 

the students. He betrays a deplorable lack of legal knowledge in calling 

: the meeting an unlawful one. It is a matter for gratification that the 
ae Head Master is not armed with any other authority than that of teaching, for 

he would have otherwise filled the ‘ails with numberless inmates. Mr. Joshi 

seems to be under the impression that school-boys are under his control for all 

the twenty-four hours of the day. It seems strange that he should not 

understand that it is not the duty of school-boys to do their master’s errands or 

Pe Ries attend to his private work. Mr. Joshi has called upon the guardians of the 

| ed students to furnish security for the good behaviour of their wards 

«leanne for their re-admission into the school. [Elsewhere the paper 

blishes correspondence between the Head Master and the guardians of some 

| s on the subject of the latter’s suspension from school and the statements of 

a “some ot the owe regarding the Regrenenen given by them to the Head Master 
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cs ‘The Kesthidwée correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—* The 
ied *_._. lot: of third class passengers on Indian Railways 
lege? 3 , as lways.and everywhere been bad enough. On the 
1 * shedea inetd 4 occasion -of great fairs and during Christmas and 


ite ‘fa at foot « ‘of other holidays it becomes worse, but it was reserved 


for the B,-G.-J.-P. Railway Company to make it the 
in: ble. A reer held annually at 


roug ) pwding. I state this for what it is 
worth and ‘will be very 7 aed if a eubimndidtionte: forthcoming. I hope'that the 
sttention of the eisthorities will be drawn to this affair.” 


Municipalities. 


40, The administration of the Umreth Municipality (Kaira District) has 
never given satisfaction to the public. The Munici- 
Alleged maladministration pa] taxes are not devoted to objects of public utility. 
of ae ae There is not a single well-built road in the town, and 
Phas seasons °() the arrangements for watering and lighting the streets 
are deplorable. Conservancy is not properly attended 
to, and the refuse of the whole town is heaped in one place, the horrible stench 
from which is a positive source of danger to the public health. Suitable public 
latrines have not yet been provided for females, Despite these glaring 
drawbacks -in the civic administration, the Municipality sanctioned last year 
an exorbitant increase in the house-tax. Numerous petitions complaining 
against this increase were submitted to the General Committee, but these 
have not received proper consideration. To add to the hardships of the 
people, the Municipality, it is understood, contemplates levying a tax of 
one rupee for every caste dinner given in the village. The defects in the 
civic administration can be traced to the absence of elected representatives on 
the Municipal Board. The Government nominees think that their duty consists 
in crying jo-hookum to official mandates. 


41. ‘Ifthe cry of the Muhammadans as to proper representation in Gov- 
ernment service, not according to the number of their 
Nominated Counsellorsin educated brethren but according to their total popula- 


o\Binda (80), 24th Veb. tion, has any force in it, which we doubt, no such 
Bug. cols. ’ argument can, at least, be advanced on their behalf 


within the limits of towns where Hindus preponderate 
not only in intelligence, but also in numbers. The rate-paying portion of the 
population of a town has alone a voice in the election of members to the 
Municipality. Whether numbers are taken or commercial interests considered, 
the Hindus preponderate over the Muhammadans; and yet the disparity 
between the two is in some quarters attempted to be made up by the unnatural 
process of increasing the number of Muhammadan voters by giving them 
imaginary occupations and dignities which they do not deserve. Now, when 
after Municipal election the nominations are made by Government, every one 
must have been struck by the nearly complete absence of Hindu nominees in 
the list. ‘The interests of the two communities in towns are not equal, and. yet. 
the Muhammadans are given an equal share in the representation on the 


Boards; and so far is this principle of exclusion carried that we find some- 


times on the list of nominees names of men, whose dignity outside the’ 
Municipal Hall it is difficult to understand, and whose position in society 
ig nil,”' 


42. ‘The problem * congestion in the town of Hyderabad has been on the 
tapis for the last decade or so. It is recognised both 


O di in Hyder- 
abad (Sind). ing in Hy by the local Corporation and the officials that the 


Sind J 1 (18), 28th present overcrowding is one of the crying evils of the 
Feb, “ —* . city and must needs be relieved forthwith. Several 


schemes have been proposed, but they are disapproved 

the officials for one reason or another. The best scheme, the evacuation of 
XA present Cantonment hy. the Military, is acre ap by the local Adminis- 
tration as. Peeper pak einer the pe = @ Pav sit i a 
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eo are glad to be able to announce that the one hundred and 
ee seventh anniversary of the death of Nana Fadnavis, 
the celebrated Mahratta statesman—possibly the 

shrowdest anid unquestionably one of the most 

patriotic ‘Mahratta statesmen—is to be celebrated on 

the 13th instant at Velds, his native place. The 

celebration is sure to be a success considering that 

t is ‘in such competent hands as Messrs, M. V. Bhat and 
oshi, the Honorary Secretaries. We wish all success to these 
y movéments,, commemorating .the great services of the galaxy 
t soldiers end statesmen, who shed-a lustre on the history of 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. The brightness of “th at 

will; we feel sure, never be dimmed completely, 

anes and calamities may befall us, The memory of the great 


oy our forefathers is a precious heritage,“ upon the basis of which a 


ean. build the hopes of its future ,prosperity. 


a No nation can with 


greatness. And to evéry Mahratta it must be a source 
that his race, when the day of its rise came, was prolific 


generals and statesmen.......... It was the lot of Nana Fadnavis 
age when, owing to internal disunion and the uncontrol- 


extend but to preserve intact what was still left of Mahratta power 
great statesman did succeed in the task he set to himself, 
therefore, must we be to his memory, and the thanks of the 
nisers of the movement to perpetuate 
We are also grateful to the promoters of the kindred move- 
or our greatest soldier-statesman and politi- 
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t writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—A swadeshi meeti 
held at Karjat (Kolaba) on 4th instant, Mr. S. 
j | chair. About &00 people 
Us, Parsis and Muhammadans — 
ages attended the mee 
+ Was the first spe spea 
a resident of Karjat, 
| bimeelf i in fa avour 
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at the m , 
| | their motherland. , 
‘ but a telegram was received from 
inability to be present, a 


. Mr. Narayan Shivram Barve visited Vengurla last week and delivered 
four or five public lectures on such subj as the 
Vengarle (ite nice ". swadeshé movement, cow protection, &o. There wasa — ‘a 
| Lokamat (135), Sth Mar. crowded attendance at each lecture, and all the 
discourses were listened to with rapt attention and a 
evoked enthusiasm among theaudience. Mr, Barve had once been here in 1897, 
when he was deputed by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha to explain fo the rayats 
the provisions of the Famine Relief Code, but his discourses during the present 
visit were more eloquent and thoughtful, It is creditable to Mr. Barve that he 
is now travelling at his own expense on a mission of enlightening his country- 

men when the want of public workers like him is being keenly felt. 


~~ 


| M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Mr. Tilak 


fjice of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th March 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates ‘and Political” 


send Secretary, Special Department, information as.to any lo aint 
ypears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are: as state 


action, if any, is being taken; and, if ete dileged are indorrect, what is | aa 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are... sw a 
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Brahman); 45. 

Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) 32. 

Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 0. 

~ 

Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdéhman) ; 
ol. 

Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 om eee 


Nagindas Mancharam ; Hindu (D4sa Bania); 
88. 

Jamnaidas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 

Savaibhéi Raéichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ove 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
(1) Bustamji Byramji ‘Vdtcha-Gandi; P&rsi 
38, 


(2) ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 

| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 39... 

Phitozsbéh Edaljt Patel; Pérsi;49 0... 

Anopram Maneklal Visashrim&li; Hindu 
(Shravak); 36. 
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Bighaventzs "MamdSpur; Hind 
v amd&pur; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman); 41. J 

Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 


man) ; 28. | 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar-| 
héda Br&hman); 4l. 
Gaurishankar RAmprasid;: Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 41. es 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brxhman); 34. __—.. 

Hari Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 37... 


Bhaskar Balwant- Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4ida Bréhman); 30, 


41. 

Anandrao Rdamehandra. Dharadhar;. Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bréhman). 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brihman) ; 40. 
Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; 

Brahman); 40. 
— Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Hindu. aoe mines: 


Saddshiv Vithal Pérasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 

seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

eae Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 

‘ Brahman) ; 32. 
Hindu” (Chitpdwan 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 
Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindn (Brahman) ... 


Brahman) ; 48. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu. (Maratha) ; 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 41. 
Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. : 
Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan 

Brahman); 38. 
(Chit- 


K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brdhman); 652. : 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
(Kayastha 


Trimbak A’baji RAéje; Hindu 

Prabhu); 41. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
moe gee Bréhman); 89. 


Govind Narayan Kikade; Hindu (Deshasth 
bs, Brahman); 46. 
Hari ‘Néréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Bréhman) ; 38. | 
Krishnaji Nfrdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 


Braéhman) ; 49. Pe } 

Bal Tilak, BA., LL.B.;. Hindu 
wan Brdhman); 48. | 

; PS oscar sal Hindu (Deshasth 


m1 Bahalker ; Hindu ( 
: Hegde ; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 


gas FT 


150 
100 


615 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;\300—400 


147 


149 


150 


Pari 


| . %: 
‘Lokaseva soe eee TT. eee 


i] Medhuker o>. 7..| Belgaum’. Reming ag ct Madliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 
Mahi4rdshtra Vritta ...|Satdra ... eos Pindurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
| Moda Vritta ... | Wai... sn] Dor oe .,| Késhinath Véman Lele; Hindt (Chitpéwan 


Da Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan}, 


Brahman) ; r 
Mumbai Punch ... = «+-| Kdchara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrio Bélieriahns Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud BY 
girl), S¢raswat Brahman); 30. | F 


Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay... ese] Daily ...:.: +e«| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 


| Mumbai Vaibhav OG eae eee) Weekly ,.. eve Do. . do. - va} 1,250 | 
Nagar Samachar... --.| Ahmednagar ,,., Do  .,.. .».| Vishwanath Gangiram ; Hinda (Fulmali) ; 24, 200, vA 
450 


| Nasik Vritta ...  ...| Ndsik ...  ...| Do. ow...  ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 28. 


|| Nydy Sindhu __,,,, «:| Ahmednagar ...| Do... eee} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 


Brathman); 31. | 

|| Pandhari Mitra ... «| Pandharpur.,..}. ~Do. 44, — ees| Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 

) | Parikshak ... a -| Belgaum +} Do. ... soe, V&aman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 300 


wat Brahman). 


Poona Vaibhav... >| Poona... jet Eee come ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 86. 


} | Prabodh Chandrika -o+| Jalgaon .., oo og ape ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindv (Deehasth 200 
}| Prakash ... aad woo] SATATA vee on] UO.” cee -oo| Ganesh Balls Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 

‘ae Brahman) ;~82. | 

»| Pratod —... eos -«+| Islampur o oy Aare .»-| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda300—860 

Brahman) ; 23. : 

» | Raghav Bhoshan... otek: BOONE - ons a ee ...| Gula4bsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


} | Satya Mitra sae ...| Malegaon A .. | Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 


26. 
 } Satya Sadan ee .«.| Alibag ... ool DO. . see soo; Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 150 
is man); 53. , 
} | Satya Shochak ... eve) Ratnagiri yooh ‘BIO “ee ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 950 
| Brahman) ; 60. : 
| | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly _...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 ~ » 


buddhi; Hindu (Chitp&éwan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
= | Hindu (Karhada Br&hman); 45. | 
) | Sholapur Samachar eo/ Sholapur -..| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmiti) ; 5$46- eee 400 ee 


_ | Shrigonda Vritta... -»+/ Shrigonda a ae oe .-»| Bala@bhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
é . 44, : . , 
| Sbri Shéhu ove coo] SAtArA ves oe} Do. coe eo} Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 100 


man); 22. ye 
)  Shubh Suchak ... «mi Do. se «| Do. |» «| R&tmchandra A p4ji Chitale ; Hindu(Chitpfwan| 160 e 
Bréhman) ; ‘él. | | — 


»| Samant...  ... ool Kar€d woe = one} “Do. 4, v0} Mahddev le Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. _ ) 

|| Vidya Vilas coe ~—-. eee} Kolhapur -+| Bi-weekly sis ant oats BL Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 = 
réhman l o 2 ee 

os . Paon ae »| Bombay «| Weekly ... _——.»»| Balkrishna Narayan Phitak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 ee 
y: Se wan Brahman) ; 36. a 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar eee Do, eee eee Monthly... se (1} Vina Balkrishna Nadkarni eee ee 600 _ nee 


/ @ R4mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar i eee a 
ries indu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). ig) He 
} | Vrittasir 1 ve oe] Wath ngewe] Weekly. we laishnes ee Vaidya; Hindu (Chi z 


pawan Brehman) ; 5 
’ Satara eee eee Do. eee eee Laxman V4aman Ot brian’ Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
Néna Daédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth. Brah- 
man) ; 39. 
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Aswusnal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lobdna) ;42 | 200 
w+ se | Ohelfrim Ménghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40.)- 100 


: 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan}) 32,000 


G3 (Sunni) ; | 
coat Weekly oo ..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
a". Mubammadan ; 50. 
i eee Do. coe ote} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
| md Bombay on vo] Daily 4 —...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,060 


.. | Muhammadan ; 60. 


cost W sos —s_ eve Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


vee Wi cos eae ere F atechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 


ee eee Ww coe soe Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
" 7 | Bréhman, Sméarta) ; 82. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 4 


. Name of Pubtlication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. | 


SA Patriot oe eee -oo} Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee eee Tens Fatechand Karbhéri ; Hindu 650 E i 
: : ain); 33. Re) 


GUJARATI, | : 


5a | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... =... Bombay woo] Daily =o | Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 


MARATHI, 


ha | Vidur .... see ~~ sos] Dhamnii (Satara) .| Weekly... _—...| DAmodar Gangadhar Marfthe = .. ... 200 
No. 13 has been turned into a weekly from 1st January 1903, a 
The publication of Nos. 38, 44, 61, 91, 92, 105 and 118 has been temporarily suspended. Bes 
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every speaker. dwelton the happy. results: of the mission,...... The success if 
of the tour, from 4 moral and political standpoint, has, of course; been primarily ieee 
due to Their Royal Highnesses themselves—their sympathetic interest, in al | a 
that affects the well-being of the people, their gracious readiness to listen’ ta. y 
the natives of the country, their noble acknowledgment of the feelings actuating ee 
the people, and their kind solicitude to be remembered by the ethnically alien t 
inhabitants aotr whom. they have been sojourning. For all the guidance 
which their Royal Highnosses required in touring in a strange land, they were 
most fortunate in having at the head of their staff a retired officer possessing 
such intimate acquaintance with the manners and customs of the people and 


such unsurpassed knowledge of the country as Sir Walter Lawrence.” 


2. “Two days more and the Royal visit to India will have terminated, : 
Jimeo-Jamshed (27), 17¢b leaving behind, from one end to the other of this 2 | 
M orc ee: er vast continent, many happy memories,.,...... Behind ee 
the memories of the pomp and pageantry associated q 
with the visit, there will be the impress of something that will be permanent fh 
and Jasting ; something that will live and endure in the life of the people ; 
among whom the sojourn has been made; something that will be. the 
common heritage of the myriads that constitute the many creeds and races of. 
this peninsula ; something that will be a landmark in the annals of England’s. 
East ; something that the historian will admit to have broadened the life of 
the people, to have widened their political horizon, and to have assured, them 
of a higher place among the nations that constitute the vast British Empire.. 
When the idea of the visit that has: now been accomplished was_ first 
mooted, it was no doubt expected that it would secure many lasting and. 
permanent benefits to India and the Empire. When the Imperial visitors -put 
their steps on these shores that glorious November afternoon, and the Heir to 
the Throne first addressed the mighty throng of his future subjects that 
had gathered to greet him and his consort at the Apollo Bandar, those 
expectations were greatly strengthened. When now their tour is on the eve. 
of being accomplished, and the Royal pair are setting their faces homewards, 


there can be but one message that can greet their Royal ears from a grateful: | 

- and united people, a message of warm and grateful acknowledgment of their. 
having by their gracious and kindly demeanour, their generous -and cordial. 
appreciation, strengthened the bonds uniting the Indians to the Empire. It 
would be, indeed, impossible fo. exaggerate the great good that this visit has: f 
done both to the ruling class and the peopie of India.......... It has confirmed. : 
the Indians in their loyalty on the one hand and removed, on the other, 


what suspicions that lingered in the British mind as to the real sentiments 
of the people towards their foreign rulers,” | : 


3. “We rejoice to learn that our Royal visitors have been impréssed by hie 
a # a ( 05) Sree the saat taneous demonstrations of affectionate devotion | 7. 
uy crieté Zuneh(2),11%% gud loyalty, on the part of Indians, to the British raj, = 
Aha er rhe a). os. We-trust that they will carry back to their home the 
happiest recollections of their Indian tour and will exert their best endeavours a4 
to ameliorate'the-condition of the poverty-stricken masses of India, when in the a 
fulness’ of: time-thay:.are called upon to sway the destinies of the teeming’ a 
millions of this land, The Prince.and his Royal consort have, 6 Bho kin ee 
condescension and sympathetic bearing, endeared themselves, to the people of 
‘eountr emory~ x Bega intpression upon them. The. recent: 
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we. want rest’ This is neither a good 
epigram, nor an aphorism of sound political 
wisdom. We should have appreciated a man of 
. Mr. Morley’s position saying so if he were called 
to undo a thing which had been done as the 

jens result. of a. calm, dispassionate and fair discussion of 
and cone of the subject. It is only in such a state of things 
 wthdooeted the beauty, the force or even the righteousness of 


-to the Bengal partition? Itis the malignant partition decree of 
oa Lord Curzon that caused unrest and an outburst of feeling in India, and it is 
~~ *:«@ Fevereab ofthat deoree, surely not the maintenance’ of it, that is likely to.give 
eae the y any rest, To expect that the country would get rest by maintaining 
“e the partition ‘as it\is is to betray an ignorance of the law of action and reaction. 
eae -sv..ee- Phe partition question and the Curzon-Kitchener controversy were two. 
i of the first batch of Indian questions that waited for a solation at the hands of 
r. Morley. And most instructive is the difference in the methods by which 
their solution. As regards the partition he looked upon it as 
jaud the opposition of the whole Bengali nation was nothing to him. 
In the: ‘other matter the conflict of opinion on both sides of the question was 
strong, but he could find out a compromise and earnestly pleaded that 
i by both the parties. The co mise has been accepted by 
heads of administration in/India, and Mr. Morley so far. 
capable of a skilful and statesmanlike treatment of delicate 
The question, therefore, atises why Mr. Morley should not 
spirit of compromise also to the partition controversy. Now, 
Lord Minto and Mr. Morley are what may be called in mathematical language 


» 


ear, : 
i. or, 


er the conatante in the situation, and the only variables are Lord Kitchener in one 
ae | case and the Indian people in the other. ‘The conclusion, therefore, is obvious 
ae that an individual Commander.in-Chiet weighs more with our liberal and 
ee ical State Secretary than the united opinion of the Indian people. 
support two judgments—one against the Indian people and the 
Indian Secretary of State. ‘Ihe Indian people might have been 
to their sbaediraas methods of agitation so long as they 
have faith in the liberal instincts of the Sécretary of State. 
_ But now that the Indian people have been disillusioned on that vod Me it will 
ye their own fault.if | to make themselves powerful enough to turn the 
cale, rid now remains to them but their own support.” 


and silly reply given by Mr, Morley to Mr, Herbert 
. Roberts’ amendment regarding the partition of 


t 
does not at all reflect credit on that learned 
statesman. If instead of giving a 
“reply, he ‘had plainly declared that. 
Were the rulers of ve ariacarag rag such 
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“ta break. up.the. unity of sheBengalie?; :Asn 
i of Mr. Morley, as a kind 


_ speak inconsistently with his own world-wide principles ? - ltis regrettable that 


ng that to be so, was it not the 
| ag & kind.and sympathetic ruler, to reverse a measure that 
ran counter to the wishes and sentiments of seven or sight million people? Was 
there no other way of securing administrative convenience? Granted that the 
agitation in Bengal is subsiding, as declared by Mr. Morley, was it not his duty 
to see whether such subsidence was due tothe high-handed policy of the officials 
or the result of natural circumstances? Letthe Indians, who beg for political 
concessions, bear in mind that-Mr. Morléy has not entered: upon his office as 
Secretary of State for India to grant their requests. He and his countrymen 
have their children to provide for. They have no intention to deprive the latter 
of their means of livelihood by making political concessions to us. The 
Bengalis received the news of Mr. Morley’s decision with keen disappointment 
which found vent in their making a huge bonfire of Dnglish clothes. But we 
would advise our Bengali brethren to conquer their grief, Let them leara the 
lesson of self-reliance and forget that of dependence uponothers. Let them 
adhere to swadeshism with firmness and push forward the boycott movement 
with vigour. 


6. <A correspondent writes to the. Indian Social Reformer :—‘ 1 know 
yours is not a political paper..... If we, Indians, have 
no share in the administration, it is a stronger reason 
why the people’s opinion should be sought and con- 
sidered whenever the country’s interests are affected. To speak very mildly of 
it, it is absurd to maintain that a few Anglo-Indians whbdse interest in the coun- 
try is at the best only short-lived know the wants and feelings of the people better 
than the people themselves. With regard to the Bengal partition, the Govern- 
ment might have considered to what extent the money-lenders and land-holders 
would be affected by the change, but in all probability they cannot have 
conceived how by this unexpected change a sister is severed from a brother, 
how a father and his sons are driven to the opposite corners, or how 
joint families are made to break up....... ... That they split the country into 
petty provinces for administrative convenience is their ostensible motive, but 
to think that they are ignorant that a homogeneous people will be 
weakened in unity by the change is to under-estimate a Britisher’s intelligence. 
But then why has the scheme been carried out? Because it was first con- 
ceived, Why it was conceived, every one that follows the trend of the admi- 
nistration can understand very well. That the Bengalis have been kept 
entirely in the dark, or were misled, while the scheme was being formu- 
lated is now a plain truth, Their voice was never heeded. The scheme was 
brought into force with unusual and unnecessary expedition. An unsympa- 
thetic ruler accustomed to disregard ‘ Native’ feelings has been sent to the new 
province. Insult was added to injury when every retrograde and coercive 
measure taken by the Dacca authorities was either silently approved, or 
publicly supported by the Supreme Governmeat. If the State exists for the 
individual, why should the latter’s feelings be so much hurt? There is a limit 
to endurance. Then despair ensues, In the appoiatmentof Mr. John Morley to 
the India Office the whole India enjoyed temporary relief. They imagined great 
things before them—perhaps not too great when viewed from the philosopher’s 
principles and writings. Iam a pessimist in politics, but felt sincere gratifi- 
cation and entertained great hopes after Mr. Morley’s appointment was anno- 
unced. When after all we could see that the great living philosopher could do 
no better than hide himself behind Lord Curzon’s deeds, how gratetul should we 
feel for the latter for not having been more severe than he was in his methods, 
Is India such a tempting jewel, or, are the three hundred millions of India such 
anunworthy and despicable lot that even a ripe philosopher hesitates not to 
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the intelligence and statesmanship of aJohn Morley had to descend to such replies 
on Indian questions in Parliament. A Brodrick was more fitted to perform the | 
feat, and could have performed it with less harm to either party. ‘Lhe demons- 
tration in Bengal against the. partition may seem to be. dying: or mi 
one day actually disappear.. But. the feeling that the voice of millions 
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people has been slighted in -their own land,-and in the sight Sh. the. hele 
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i "j ¥ Op rt Et an th: the state of things bir 
y would naturally d Spe te A an | = ‘of Lancashire prying into their 
airs. ''W wish’ Mfr: Morley’ had sbrun from indulging in ‘the cant about 
rmianity a tion with this ‘Lancashire agitation. [Lancashire cares for 
me thine— it i that it does care for 

| ing ice to: believe: in its professions. In 

s the right * pcautbe ‘ot the Jabour ends cannot be reached by 
ency which cannot view it in relation to the conditions and prospects 
here.. Humanity has before this proved a poor sub- 


bast : for. knowl and information and disinterested concern in the 
l-being of one’s competitors and rivals. Not that we regard the present 


ion. of. mill- bhancs as at all satisfactory. If our information be correct, 
tae chins of long. hours is still going on, and there are other conditions of 
their. employment which may nied improving. But the Government of India 
js the best agency to deal with the subject, and the attempt at the in- 
_stance of Lancashire to hustle it on this question will be justly and strongly 
sesented by the Indian people. There are several other matters in which a 
judicious hint or two to he Indian Government would be welcome, but 
unfortunately it is rarely that the Secretary of State interferes to redress a 


grievance of the natives 5 of the country.” 


a © When the appointment of the Right Honourable Mr. John Morley 
SS aA as: Secretary of mony for to was announced, the 
on’ the sugges- Spectator declared that Mr. Morley had latterly been 

Se Wa agpticteent = Pes devoting much attention to the study of Indian pro- 
Committeezsalink blems, From the nature of the replies he has been 


‘between India and the House giving in the House of Commons and the way in 


a acsearia ee which he has disposed of two important questions 
Mar. — (12), Mth of the day, we cas ‘surely guess what we may expect 


of his regime. The other day a question was put to 
him if’he would find it convenient to appomt a Parliamentary Committee to 
investigate Indian fiaanee,-and he replied that if was a new organisation 
‘which no other department possessed: and that he saw no reason why 
the Ind ian Secretary should possess one. But, then, no other depart- 
‘ment is guided or misguided by a fossilised institution of superannuated 
Civifans as the Indian Secretary’ s: the Seeretary for Ireland is not; the 
Seoretary for the Colonies is not; nor the War Secretary. Why then 
saddle the tax-payer with the cost of the India Council? We do hope 
that Mr. Morley will try to: abolish it as a necessary preliminary to 
all other reforms. But the reasons for maintaining a Parliamentary Committee 
such as the one Mr. Morley was called i ta to bring’ into existence are various. 
Itisto ensure that independent financial control which India does not possess 
on and the absence of which is: responsible for the reckless manner in 
ue. mt either in pushing the ‘ Forward’ Militar 
organisations | ‘or wanton ‘aggressions abroad. We shall 
the attention of our readers to the im nce of the subject 
iléd-discussion. Meanwhile, we quote t following from the 
le Mr: Gokhale’s evidence before the Welby Commission which throws 
bt: om Sg nature and constitution of the Committee asked for: 
of such a Committee of Control is a maiter of the most vital 
anding Committee of the House of Commons has been 
nk do very well. Or the Jiidivial Committee of the 
trusted: with the: work. Or even the Arbitration 
: might do for this purpose, 
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Viewioy’s Couneil-anid ‘may stao.call. ‘for Ba agp Prog . 
getieral control over the administration of Indian ex ; , 
stiould be reported. to Parliament from time to time. If some @ such body ware, 
called into existence, the mere fact: that unofiicial members Pa be in a position, 
to appeal to it, thereby putting the Government of India. and the Secretary, 
of State on their defence, will have a tremendous moral effect, which will 
make for economy and sound finanee in a very striking manner. There is 
nothing which will in any way affect the directive and the executive powers: 
of the Secretary of State or the Government of India. The plan provides. 
only for a reasonable amount of control, and will enable the representatives of 
Indian tax-payers, who have uo powers of controlling expenditure, to make 

a complaint in a responsible and constitutional manner.’ ” 


9, “The cost of Lord Kitchener's Re-organisation Scheme which had been 
kept scrupulously secret till now has after all been 
The cost of Lord Kitche- yeyealed. The original estimate is stated to have 
rate Army Ke-organisation een 16 crores, which will be spread over a period 
cheme, 
Oriental Review (12), 14th Of five years, and the only consolation, the tax-payer 
Mar. has is the fact that the scheme is yet being examined 
: and has not been finally sanctioned. The details of 
the scheme are, of course, for the Military advisers uf His Majesty to examine, 
but the lay public is entitled to enter its strong protest against the criminal, nay 
extravagant, manner in which the hard-earned money of the poor tax-payer is 
spent in carrying out the eccentric proposals of military enthusiasts. The military 
burden is the heaviest burden that is crippling the resources of the people, tlie 
greatest canker that is eating away the very vitals of the Indian financial system, 
and it behoves the responsible authorities of the Government. to submit every 
additional item of expenditure, which drives a fresh nail into the coffin of 
the tax-payer, to the severest scrutiny. We do hope that Mr. Morley will 
give his best attention to the scheme, The costly experiment is not yet a 
‘settled thing.’ Here at any rate there is no submitting to the inevitable. 
On the contrary, the tide is in favour of effecting economies. Without in any i) 
manner undermining the efficiency of the forces Mr. Haldane is effecting t 
economies in the Military Budget of the United Kingdom, and surely it ‘must I 
‘be possible to keep the Indian forces in a state of efficiency without the i 
costly luxury of a re-organisation which is estimated to swallow 16 crores of 
rupees, Mr. Morley spoke the other day of lightening the burden of 
taxation on the people, and we wonder how he proposes to realise his 
laudable desire if he is to sanction three crores a year during the life-time of 
the present Parliament, At all events if the expenditure be an ‘ Imperial 
necessity,’ a statesman of the authority and weight of Mr. Morley must be 
able to bring the Treasury round to bear its own ‘burden,” 


10. ‘* Lord Lamington’s visit to -Kardchi has a twofold object. One is 

to bid farewell to their Royal Highnesses the Prince 

ap ae, Seeger visit to and Princess of Wales, the other is to examine 

go on the spot some railway and other. problems that 
Pg oad (27), 12th have of late been pressing upon the notice of the  . 

Government. Lord Lamington believes in seeing — 

things for himself instead of relying too much on experts and local advisers, 

and pubiic interests are no doubt bound to be furthered: by this visit. As to 

bidding farewell to their Royal Highnesses, it is the peculiar good fortune of 

this Presidency and its ruler that they should be the first to welcome and the 
last to bid adieu to the Imperial visitors. As the accredited spokesman of the oe 
Presidency Lord Lamington can never fail to: echo public sentiments dn this it 
occasion as the public wishes and desires to be done.” ee 


11. Thrilling aceounts of repeated thefts and dacoities make our: hearts 
recoil with horror, The enforcement of the : 
Undesirable effects of the | } na 


Indian Arms Act. 
Gujerdt (74), 16th Man 
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“yoni fin sgete, 
rs, are rolling lt my the. midst coe 
is‘direetly proportionat ry" 1o' Fri: fitol-condition of the people 
6 restrictions impose ay law, dnobite ere able to procure arr. 
2 ous trade, and - ‘the help of these they harass and 
; » Government. Our rulers have 
“to enforce the Indian Arms Act more rigorously 
have to’ rus, in: the long run, this are mistake of. 


, but they will 
wit ‘s now ‘the stereotyped fashion among the Anglo-Indian 
Press to indulge in gushing terms about the annual 
work done by the different Chambers of Commerce in 
oestrus in India. the country. That these organisations have been duing 

: Hind (28), Lith excellent service we are prepared to admit. ‘That 
Roi cols. they arc of the utmost value to the State for their 


Gee advice on all commercial matters may also be readily 
ie 0S Mee The indubitably powerful influence which they exert to-day 
” Aa ‘ on the Government in reference to the fulfilment of their many aims and 
oe. objects is a manifest proof of their continuous energy and efforts in the 
Pet | st, The Englishman, whether at home or abroad, is nothing if not a 
nae shop-keeper. ‘And if anywhere in the civilised world his shop-keeping instingt 
Be has found unstinted and unobstructed play, say since 1833, it is in India,...... 
The sole object of Brifish merchants in India has been to exploit the country 
at the expense of the Indian people and carry away its wealth and riches 
eee to their own. ‘The modern Chambers of (‘commerce in Calcutta and Cawnpur, in 
ae Bombay and. Madras, may be said to be the natural heirs and successors of the 
ee old East India Company. There is not'a pin to choose between the selfish policy 
of the old class of Sovereign monopolistsand their modern counterparts. It is 
obvious that in pursuit of the exploitation of ‘India these Chambers should 
advocate the construction of roads and the extension of other means of com.” 
munication such as railways. But after all they must themselves honestly 
ee admit that their exertions throughout have but one fundamental motive, 
_- . >... * namely, self-interest. .......... It is-only British rule in India that has 
ee ee enabled Chambers of Commerce to accomplish everything they have been able 
a to accomplish in matters of trade and commerce, That that rule, however 
beneficent, is primarily for the benefit of England goes without saying. The 
verning ‘olass of White Brahmins are nothing if not selfish. Everything is 
ae or the British first andthe Indian afterwards. The Indian, in fact, comes in 
aan ~ een ‘when it is a matter of necessity.......... All the tall talk about governing 
Re ss. N India, about expanding her commerce, industries and manufactures, for the 
eee sake of the Indians, may be dismissed as utterly hollow. The Indian Govern- 
_ ment has long since discovered that it could not: flourish without the aid of 
com But instead of heiping the people of the country, it has throughout 
pe ‘the aliens, who have swarmed in the land, because they know that 
ey & ispensable and. that the Government cares not a fig for the people 
to ail berronad aad sees must remain ‘ hewers of wood and drawers 
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preps 
have to go to war j | , 3: 

guéceed unless it was bicked up by some | behind it. But war is an 
extreme measure, and every nation will try other methods, if possible, for 


securing its object. We do not mean to say that swadeshiem, however 
vigorously pursued, ean win our case in India in one year or two. But it 
will at any rate roake it clear to England that we have discovered her Achilles’ 
beel, and then ten to one she will learn to care more for her trade with 
India thar fc: having two Lieutenant-Governors instead of one for Bengal.” 


14. We summarised in some of our past issues the views of Mr. Arthur 
a Griffith, an Irish leader, on the growth of the senti- 
Desirability of promoting ment of nationality and the importance of a national 


the swadeshi movement with : . 
view: @y fosien tha trade at . Sh of education. We wish to advert to-day to 


the country. his views on the importance of patronising indigenous | 


Kesari (133), 13th Mar. manufactures. It is by such patronags alone that a 
nation can hope to become rich. The distribution of 

wealth among the different classes. in a country may well become the subject of 
contention when wealth is first brought into the country from abroad. It is the 
duty of every one to act in concert with his fellow-countrymen with a view to 
bring wealth into the countzy. In the absence of such concerted actin, a country 
can never become wealthy, and the people inhabiting it will be helots or slaves, 
If indigenous manufactures are to be encouraged, the promoters of such manu- 
factures must have capital to finance their concerns. Butthe tendency of 
moneyed people in Mahérdshtra is to lock up their savings in Government banks, 
They do not care to invest them in commercial concerns, because they have small 
faith in the integrity of the conductors of such concerns, They seem to have a 
notion that all tradesmen and agents of commercial firms are selfish and fraudul- 
ent and that they have an inveterate tendency to deceive those who entrust their 
money tothem. Mr. Griffith says that a similar state of things prevails in Ireland, 
Why should there be such a general distrust of the trading class? Why 
should traders and manufacturers hanker after feathering their own nests by 
deceiving their share-hoiders? We think that this state of things is due 
to want of patriotism in a country. It is not only tradesmen that are 
selfish and fraudulent in a country, where people are devoid of patriotism, but 
politicians and others who meddle in State affairs betray the same vicious 
tendency. As soon as Mahirdshtra was on the point of losing its indepen- 
dence—what causes contributed to hasten this contingency cannot be discussed 
here—our political leaders began to pursue a selfish policy and endeavoured only 
to preserve the fortunes of their own families without caring what became of 
the nation at large. ‘These men were publicly applauded for their selfish 
conduct, while their treachery to the country’s cause was connived at. If is 
no wonder ‘that traders should follow the example of politicians, Many of 
them withdrew their capital from commercial concerns without caring for the 
consequent decline of trade, Even educated people set their hearts on amassing 
wealth and imitated the selfish ways of traders and politicians. No one drew 
public attention to the steady decline in the country’s trade or endeavoured to 
‘Investigate the causes thereof. Our trade is to improve and the country’s 


prosperity to be revived and therefore our countrymen should not be content 


with inferior posts under Government or to serve as agents of British merchants. 
Both traders and educated men should combine to promote the swadeshi 
movement and then the people will be ready to invest ‘their savings ‘in 


commercial concerns. 
15, It was hith 


Necessity of a united effort 
‘in furtherance of the swadeehi . 
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16. The Weekly Chronicle, an English newspaper published in Eastern 
one Bengal, was required by the Government of that 
~ Comments on the boycott province to express regret for publishing an account 
aio Ra: Re roche of an outrage alleged to have been committed upon 
lertanes . & Bhangi woman by a sepoy of the Gurkha Regiment 
ed . Resers.{133), 13th Mar. _— stationed at Barisal. That paper at first replied that 
pote; | et eR as it had reproduced the account of the outrage from 
ee the. Amrit Basar Patrika and the Bengalee, Government should in the first in- 
a: 3 oe.call upon those two papersfor an explanation. The Chronicle next scruti- 
the Barisal incident once more and informed Government that there was 
biz by the account published in its columns which made it necessary for the 
: paper Any regret. This reply irritated Sir. B. Fuller's Government, 
which a boycotted the paper. by refusing to send it the official 
-Gasette, &e. Now, if Government thought that the Gurkha Regiment had not 
; guilty of any outrage, they might have required the said Gurkha sepoy 
ee to-get his character cleared by bringing an action for defamation against the 
_ editor. . It was extremely reprehensible on their part to wash the dirty linen of 
eae the sepoy ‘by having recourse to the boycott. 


ee «$19. .The celebration of the death anniversary of Nana Fadnavis is to be 
Cee Bees: : held to-morrow at Velds (Ratnagiri), his birth-place. 
aaa . Importance of the celebra- These celebrations have a great educative value 
oe oof N alae nat Volks inasmuch as they revive-in the minds of the present 
ao . Cataigi') generation the memory of the heroic achievements 
a ON ' Viharé (166), 12th Mer. of ‘their worthy ancestors and serve to inspire them 
with patriotic sentiments and a confidence in their 

to build up their future, We, therefore, congratulate the Working 
he: Nana Fadnavis Celebration upon the noble task under- 
The. history of Mahbdrdshtra from the rise of Shivaji 
_ Nana. Fadnayis abounds with thrilling incidents, show- 
riotism, of our ancestors and that our present 
ue to the utter disregard of the advice of Nana 
ries. Nana’s object was not so much .to preserve 

as to secure the blessing of self-government to his country, 
w, he formed alliances with Muhammadans and tried to 
British power in India.. He was ‘also strongly opposed 
‘of the Briti » but his. advice was not followed by 
pets after his death. 
hig revere  Nana’s 
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“Gujerdié Punch (25), 11th , Be hee 6: on 
Mar, Eng. cols. =... \impair his’ publie~ usefulness,” . So the fiat. has 


forth that Government servants are not to assist. at political. ie one 
their presence’ at. which is likely to -be misconstrued or to “‘nnpair 
their public - usefulness. This clastic resolution of Government is, we 
are sure, not meant to be construed strictly.....,,.....We fail to understand 
why Government should fight shy of political moehi ngs and political move- 
ments. It has been the practice of the greatest English politicians of ‘England 
and India to proclaim from the house-tops that the noble mission of Englishmen 
in India is to teach Indians the principles of self-government and that they 
-would relinquish the reins of Government in favour of the Indians as soon as 
the latter became fit to manage their own affairs. Is the above rule consistent 
with such a declaration?.......... In England every Government servant, 
whether he occupies the highest rung of the ladder or otherwise, is free to 
attend any political meeting, but in India this is not permissible. Government 
may rest assured that such rules will only add fuel to the fire of discontent, a) 
while they cannot materially impede the onward march of political movements oli | 
‘In the country, ‘Nay, they detract considerably from the prestige of Govern- : 
‘ment as upholders of the traditions of liberty and justice. The abovg rule 
affords one more illustration of the reactionary policy pursued by the British 
Government in India of late and serves to expose the hollowness of the peer 
‘sions of those who glibly talk of their noble mission iu India,”’ 
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19. “The agriculturists of the Presidency have to be congratulated on the 
Balas domed: bet the. Boe issue by Government of their orders in connection 
“bay Government for rogulat- with the suspension and remission of land revenue 
‘ing suspensions and remis- during years of total or partial failure of crops. The 
~a mt 3 se ae present is agriculturally a bad year. Several districts 
pg sontal Resiow (22), are actually in the grip of famine; and crops have 
failed to a large extent in others, and the issue of 
' this Resolution of Government had long been very anxiously awaited, ‘Though 
the Resolution may require to be altered here and there to meet the legiti- 
mate wishes of the agriculturists, one cannot deny that. it bas been coneeived i 
in a liberal spirit, and if the rules promulgated are administered in the. spirit By 
in which they are framed, the agriculturists would have very little ground | 
‘for complaint. Even in ‘connection with rules issued by Government in 
‘September 1904 the rayats never complained that they were not liberal 
enough, but the general ground of complaint was that they were carried 
out ina manner quite opposed to the intentions of Government as gathered 
from the rules. We trust that Government will watch over the proceedings 
of the Collectors and see that the rules laid down by them are carried out ina 
sympathetic manner. Very little can be gained by mere paperrules unless | 
they are carried out in the spirit in which they are made. In the rules issued ’ 
in September 1904 the anna valuations were dropped, but they have been 
re-adopted in the present rules, It isin the matter of these valuations that | 
the rayats and the officers of Government so much ‘differ. In: olden times i; 
‘there were ‘ panch’ appointed consisting of village patels and other respectable ) 
' villagers who were referees in cases of such difference, but these have now <n 
ceased to exist. We think that if Government appoint a cominittee of experts, | 4 
. they would be able to frame certain rules for determining the valuations. which 
‘May go a greai. way towards removing the indefiniteness that now exists. 
Government think that in the case of persons who have holdiags for veoh 
_ they have to pay Re. 10. or less to Government, the suspension should be cor 
_-verted.at.once into remistion wheu there {s an entire failure of crops. We hir 
_ the rule in this matter should be so mo aes wherever ‘the crop is unde 
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‘And their hands an instrarheiit 
The directions’ for 
“use in ‘dheckiug the action of 
# dut of this dbjeot it is desirable 

of crops becomes certain 

t of th be shietoned ay mich as possible. 
=. “Pie is pers he 6 inch atittoat oF tie With thé agriculturist and gives the best 
— | “giiertinity uA he } officials fot extorting mofiey from him. On the 
| le; However, We consider the rules liberal and trust thet they will be 


tii best duited to catry out the inténtions of Govern- - 
\ es ee li “ We have at last im this Prosidonoy a definite code of rules relating to 
oo heqpapensue the eollection of land revenue in unfavourable years. 
ae wae éesesseey The scale of suspensions and remissions is 


mere lenient in Gujarét and the Konkan than in the 
Deccan; because, it is explained, in the Deccan 
aes full <iiees has been made for the precarious nature of the 
| feafall, while in the Konkan and Gujarat an assured rainfall has been assum2d 
a bins badis of the assessment. We very much doubt whether the Honourable 
ee | Dikshit will concede the first part of this explanation. Then again, 
| ‘the rules are more favourable to holdings under the restricted tenure, and 
a) those that are not assessed above Rs. 10, than to other holdings. The 
4evour shown to the. restricted tenure seems to be part of the well-known 
ce poliey: which has for some years been followed by Government, while it is 
or Pyare in the case of holdings not assessed above Rs. 10 that the bulk of 
ee the produce-of such holdings, in other. than favourable seasons, is required for the 
Ss ‘maintenance of af average family, and little margin is left for payment. of 
a arrears of assessment. This admission,is very,humane, and the Government 
aa : must be heartily congratulated upon it. On/the other hand, ‘bad landlords 
and. rack-renters,’ landlords who can pay | without imperilling their future 
solvency, capitaliste, money-lending and professional classes who hold land 
urely. as an investment—these are treated, if not as hereditary eneuies, at 
loeb ae ons from whom every pie must be extracted according to the letter 
of the settlement bond...,....... The rules, on the whole, if worked by subor- 
dinate officials in the spirit in which they have been framed by Government, 
will. tond to soften some of the harshest features of the land revenue policy of 
‘the’ Bombay Government.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘ The 
rules keep strictly to the letter of the Resolution of the Supreme 
}overnment on which they are based. But, speaking generally, we should 
think it nearly impossible, without infringing the principles laid down by the 
Government A te India, to frame a less liberal set of rules than those issued ; 
“by the local Government. Whatever arguments or concessions in the Resolu- 
Pica the Supreme Government su SOR io the old prepossessions of the local 
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ae : have been almost verb adopted, while everything that suggested 
ae linnite r ion has forms practically ignored. It remains 
a ‘seen if peprosaes be of India will sanction the rules as they stand in 


; at Rules feaied by the Bombay Government relating to suspen- 

™ ee “sidtis and rémissions 6f Land Revenue and Local Futid 
yy Yeu itt, “Coss have beth published. They supersede all 

| rie revious “orders | "ot the subject. Government are. 
3 sto I riculturists know that the concessions 
‘are by way of grace aid not Ott 
es to dotote te to necessitate a relax- 
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ettlement, operations fix the assessment as they choose, and all talk about. 
contractual engagements is wholly beside the mark. Moreover, some of the rules’, 
are either too complicated or: not clothed in intelligible language and are 
likely to,confuse even an h saapsceedray agriculturist...This is especially so in* 
regard to rules relating to the grant of remissions,. We have never- been able’ 
to reconcile ourselves to the distinction drawn by - Government between’ 
the. Deccan rayat on the one hand and the~agriculturists in Gujarét and the: 
Konkan on the other. . The ground for this differential treatment is stated to be- 
that recurring deficiencies in the rainfall of the Deccan are duly allowed 
for in the assessments fixed at the time of the Survey Settlement.......... Wes 
must confess we are not prepared to accept any such assurance, unless the public’ 
have an opportunity of examining the calculations. Secondly, this differ-' 
ential treatment is not justified by the principle laid down by the Indian’ 
Governmeut that the relative burden of the assessment as compared with the 
resources from which it is paid is of more importance than its actual incidence. 
The distinction is observed even in the case of holdings bearing an assessment of 
less than Rs. 10. This rule is bound to operate very harshly. It is specially 
pointed out that a normal crop is represented by 12 annas, If so, the present rates 
of assessment are certainly very heavy in the case of a large number of holdings, 
If all the crops fail entirely, the Collector is empowered to grant remission of 
assessment, as soon as the failure is ascertained, to all occupants whose holdings 
are not assessed above Rs, 10 or whose right of transfer is restricted. The rule 
is so worded that remissions can be easily reduced to the narrowest limit 
imaginable. All the crops must fail and that, too, completely. Ifan anna or 
half an anna crop is realized, does that amount to an entére failure? As the 
rule stands, it does not. 50 or 25 per cent. of some of the less valuable crops is 
gleaned. Is that a total failure of the crops? Evidently not, In such Gases 
the grant of remissions will depend on the character of the three seasons following 
that in which the assessment is suspended. WUere again a distinction is made 
between agriculturists in the Deccan and those in Gujar4t and the Konkan. 
In our opinion it is a distinction based on merely conjectural grounds and 
not any justifiable principle.’ [The Bombay Samdchdr and the Sdnj Vartamdn 
make similar comments. | | 


22. Mr, Jivanji Limjibhai writes to the Bombay Samdchdr as follows :— 

I give below two instances of the faulty system which 

Alleged high-handedness in the Revenue authorities are resorting to for the recovery 
a Bho MB oe Sb an of takavt advances, in spite of the severe famine 
Bombay Saméchér (66), Conditions now prevalent. One Bai Bavli, widow 
15th Mar. of Kala Katan, inhabitant of Pandvai (Broach), was, 
3 last year, pressed by the Revenue officials for the 
repayment of a fakavi advance taken by her husband, though the assessment 
due on account of his lands had been suspended in view of the prevail- 
ing distress. ‘The widow pleaded her inability to pay the whcle 
amount at once, but offered to pay half of it, viz., Rs. 50 immediately 
and the balance in two yearly instalments. The officer in charge of the 
revenue collections granted the widow’s prayer in the first instance, but 
two or three days later he called upon her to pay up the whole amount and 
threatened in default to put up her lands to auction. Thereupon she 
appealed for redress to the Collector and also called his attention to the fact 
that other people’s lands had been included in the notice issued to her, ‘This 
petition, though personally delivered to the Collector, was of no avail, and the 
lands were put up to auction.on the day fixed. When, however, no bidder was 
forthcoming to purchase them, the widow was allowed to pay half the amount as 
originally proposed by her, and it remains to be seen what steps will be taken 
for the recovery of the balance, ‘lhe secord instance I want to quote is 
more pitiable than the foregoing. Behram ji Hormasji, Police Patel of Lldv, 
died three years ago, leaving behind him a widow by name Ratanbai and 
seven children. Soon after his death the widow, having found it impossible, 
owing to her limited means and the repeated failure of crops, to maintain her large 
family, leased her husband’s* lands to’ othérs and’ accepted ‘service in Bombay 
con 2171—6 | =a beg aS elas 
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principal by inst afters of Rs, 50 per 
l, and the lands were put up to auction on 10th January 1906, but no 
dders having appeared, the rule had to be postponed. In the meantime, a sum 
f Ks. 260 was collected by some Parsi ladies and gentlemen who took interest 
ni the poor woman, and this amount, together with Rs. 140 from some other source, 
Were paid by lier to the Revenue authorities in part payment of the takam 
advance made to her husband. She is now, however, being pressed for the 
balance and the interest on the amount. As her lands yielded nothing and as 
the assessment due on them was consequently suspended last year, the delay in 
the repayment of the takavi can hardly warrant the officials in styling hera 
Gontumacious defaulter or justify the harsh treatment to which she has been 
subjected. ‘There are many other similar instances which go to falsify the 
statement made on bebalf of Government that it is only the contumacious 
defaulter that is severely dealt with. It is, therefore, high time for Government 
to devise a more merciful procedure for the recovery of takavi advances. 


year. This prayer proved of no 


98. Of late the whites have begun to indulge in fantastic amusements. 
 eiidide ‘en! the steael they do not fear the Goddess of Justice, their 
‘neolent condvet of two Euro- Conduct knows no restraint. Not a day passes 
psin the Court of Small without a report being received of their havin 
uses at Agra. trampled upon some native, or befooled an Indian 
| Po at Ma rena Judge in full Court or of having committed some 
other illegal act. It is singular that in spite of this 
the Goddess of Justice does not deal with them severcly. If she continues 
to be partial to them as hitherto, it is not improbable that a serious blow 
will be dealt to British prestige. We, therefore, hope that Government will 
y attention to this matter. We learn from our Allahabad contemporary, 
the Indian People, that Mr. Sirajuddir, Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Agra, recently passed a deoree against Lieutenant Lloyd of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. The latter’s conduct on the occasion of the passing of the decree was 
p> > so impertinent that had there been a European Judge in Mr. Sirajuddin’s place 
ag ‘he would certainly have sent Lieutenant Lloyd to jail or at least fined him very 
L heavily for contempt of Court, But Mr. Sirajuddin overlooked the impertinence, 
A few days later the Lieutenant and a friend of his named Mr, Acton repaired 
to Mr. Sirajuddin’s Court and without taking off their hats out of respect to the 
Court went up to Mr, Sirajuddin’s table and sat on it with their backs turned 
towards the Judge. They had lighted cigars in their mouths, and after taking 
their seat on the Judge’s table one of them snatched off a paper from the Judge’s 
hands. Mr. Sirajuddin remonstrated with them gently, but finding that they had 
purposely. gone to his Court to annoy and insult him, he ordered a bailiff to 
warn them. But seeing that they still persisted in their conduct, he ordered 
—— some policemen to put them under arrest ; thereupon they wanted to go away, 
—- but the Police would not allow them todoso. The District Judge happening 
ete to notice. this sent for the two European officers and after some corres- 
with Mr. Sirajuddin let them off. Mr. Sirajuddin is said to have 
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expressed his intention to prosecute them for contempt of Court unless they 
tender an apology to him in a public manner. Such a desire on his part really 
does him bt ig Be it is doubtful whether it will have a wholesome effect on 
gach imp t individuals as Lieutenant Lioyd and Mr. Acton. We think 
that Government should inflict condign punishment upon both of them for 
thatr impertin therwise the judicial tribunals in the country 
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these villages supporting the fugttivesin their attempt 
to baffle the efforts of the Police. If Government know of any such person, they 
could have prosecuted him wader the Penal Code on a charge of harbouring or 
screening offenders, It certainly passes our comprehension why innocent persons 
should he asked to suller for the misieeds of a handful of offenders, solely on 
the ground that they hawe the misfortune to ¢ to the same taluka to 
which some of the offenders The action of the authorities is open 
to exception on D . Why should the inhabitants of the 32 villages 
be made tosuffer for the imeompetence of the Police to arrest the 
runaway offenders? If the regular foree be insufficient or inadequate 
to cope with the situation, their strength should ibe increased and Government 
bear the ccst thereof; as thimgs stamd at present, poor and innocent villagers 
are asked to beara burdem whieh im reason amd justice should be borne by 
Government.” 


*25. © We have givem below the resolution or the ~~ Pps saga 

ihe ake imposing additional Police upon 32 villages in the 
“eee Distriet of Abmedabad. 't is difficult to understand 
- on what principle the were selected for 
punishment. All that the resolution says is that it appears to His Excellency 
the Governor im Council that the conduct of the inhabitants of the villages in 
question renders it temporarily expedient to employ additional force for a 
period of six months. The resolution does mot state specifically what their 
conduct was nor why Government thought it fit to resort to this 
punitive measure. The poor villagers were never ealled upon to explain 
why they shoal not be made to maintain addifional Police. The 
entire procedure pavtakes of am arbitmary character. No doubt the Act 
does not make it incwmlbent wpon the Government to eall upon the villagers 
concerned to say what they have tc wryge im their defence, But the imposition 
of additional Police is a punitive measure, and it is not just that so many villa- 
gers should be condemned unheard sinnply on the strength of a report which 
cannot possibly be treated as quitte diimterested. The whole procedure adopted 
under the Act, though it might be strictly legal, is contrary to one’s 
ordinary notions of justiee. All ttle imbalbitamts of the villages, however 
respectable and inmocent, are fined for the purpose of maintaining a punitive 
Police force. Whem individwal offenders have the right of being heard before 
they are convicted and semtemeed, we fail to see why whole communities should 
be summarily punished without beimg given am opportunity of explaining or 
refuting the charges made agammst tihem behind their backs. At any rate the 
resolution of the Govermment ongitt to Bawe stafed im a more specific and 
detailed manner why it was thought jemt to simgle out certain villages and 
punish them. I this respect the Bombay District Police Act is extremely 
defective, Theve is another poimt which ealls for notice. We pointed out last 
week that the fugitive prisomers tirom the Jail committed a dacoity in 
the village of Ambaveli. Its popalation is 800. ‘Thereare nineteen villages 
with a smaller population, the lowest bemy 150. How the inhabitants of these 
villages are to defend themselves agaimst a desperate gang when Ambareli was 


of the 32 villages. 


quite. powerless: passes our Nor ean we understand what possible 
interest so many vi cam have im ing a number of 


ruffians. Whem members of the game to take shelter in any house 
during their rapid movements from place to place whieh have baiiled the 


Police, surely they do mot take the fae Se identity to . 
the people with a view to anit the Felice. The taluka of Rossy Bhar 


a good deal owing to failure of erops, and we wish the resolution had detailed 
the reasons whicl induced the Govermment to sanction what looks like an 
extremely harsh measuse im these hand times.” 


any inhabitant of any of 
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= 17R6s: “Inthe course of an open letter to the Commissioner in Sind, ‘ Anti- 

Were atlo © | dote? writées:—“T confess I have failed egregiously 

~< Kh open letter” to tho in my duty in omitting to welcome you to this 

Commissioner in Sind. - benighted province of Sind—which each Commis- 

_ = Bind Journal (18), 14th signer in recent yeare fails not to render more 

Bee SR alt ho. benighted than ever (be it said so to his credit), for the 

10M aw, 1G itm oani. absolutely unlimited power which the high dignity of 

the office confers on him accomplishes but too rapidly a descent from the British 

principles of justice and fairness said to be ingrained in every Britisher. Mr. 

Cumine, one of your predecessors endowed with an excellent disposition and a 

kind heart, succumbed deplorably to the hue and cry of a Muhammadan paper 

for the bestowal of increased favours on its co-religionists not on the ground of 

merit or fitness or education, but on the questionable virtue of their origin and 

their degeneracy !.......... Mr. Muir-Mackenzie (now the Honourable Mr. Muir- 

Mackenzie), with a great desire to imitate rather than to originate, followed too 
faithfully in the wake of the permanent incumbent and committed atrocities of 

supersessions that gave rise to an Association for the defence of the rights 
of the Hindus in Sind........... Be it mentioned to Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s 
everlasting credit that he took the earliest opportunity of correcting the impres- 

sion gaining ground against him as to his unfair attitude towards the most 

intelligent and useful class of State servants, and Mr. Morison’s arrival 

was indeed a happy augury and ushered in a policy of progress, fairness and | 
equality in place of one of retrogression that his two predecessors had hesita- 

tingly adhered to........... Your rule in Sind has been hitherto uneventful 
enough but for the recent tendency to a reversion to that policy which cannot 

last, because it is not based on eternal principles of justice and fairness,......... 

Your elevation of a young Muhammadan gentleman, Mr. Muhammad Ibrahim, 

who was taken fresh from the hearth (or from the plough as we say in 

English) into the Revenue service as a Mukhtyarkar by a predecesscr of 
yours, has appeared indeed as a surprise and a prognostication of a retro- 

grade policy........... The aggrieved and the superseded Mukhtyarkars and 

Deputy Collectors cannot, they dare not, join in a representation of their 

indisputable claims for fear of re-incurring your serious displeasure which they 

unwittingly have done in another direction by harmlessly endorsing the 
petition of a highly respected Bawa for exemption from appearance in Court. 
The Commissioner’s premonitory note to al) officials concerned is considered in 
the whole province as but a prelude to that policy which favours one class at 
the cost of another, for the Hindus ask, and with reason too, that if the Pir 
of Kingri and the past Mirs of 1843 and after could be exempted, what can 
be the reasons for declining the concession to a Hindu religious Mahant? Why 
again are the signatories to a confirmatory petition being over-awed into 
future silence......... L wish to sound a warning note to you for the better 
reputation of your administration of Sind. Will it be amiss, Sir, to solicit 
your attention to my previous contributions to your predecessors and their 
superior, His Excellency Lord Lamington, who, at Hyderabad and Jacobabad, 
directed, by precept and example in many a reply to Mubammadan addresses, an 
ae of the unnatural policy of favouring one class at the-cost of 
another, : 


27. “ Following close upon the publication of the rules for the Bombay 

7 | Provincial Civil Service «come. the regulations for 

- Rules regulatiog admission admission to and promotion in the Subordinate 
$e aay Rages Nevenue Revenue Service in Sind. Like the former the rules 
~ Bind creed (18), 14th relating to the Sind Subordinate Revenue Service leave 
Mar. _ - _ & wide latitude to the officials making the appointments 
m4 | to depart from the principles of fitness of nominees 
and efficiency of service. In both sets of rules the word ‘selection’ is writ 
ominously large. No serious exception could ordinarily be taken to exceptions 
+ (being provided for.- But knowing as we do the tendency of the Sind Administra- 
‘tion in recent years, we cannot but view with concern the publication of 
‘these rules, with such provisions in them as that of maintaining ‘a due 
admixture of castes ’ or the Commissioner having a wide discretion to sanction 
appointments and promotions otherwise than in accordance with the rules, 
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Even without these rules many of the officials have been indulging in the 
game of class-favouritism. With their past doings formally mnatienan by 
the Bombay Government they might do anything. The egregious pitch-forking 
of Mr. Muhammad Ibrahim into a Deputy Collectorship in shameful 
disregard of the claims of far more capable and competent mea, his. seniors by 
many, many years, starts unbidden before our mental eye as we write these 
lines. If Mr. Younghusband is responsible for this outrage, if he is capable. of 

erpetrating such acts of glaring nepotism and downright injustice, we do not 

now what he will stick at and we tremble for the fate of Sind under his 


regime.” 


28. “ During the last twenty years or so more favour has been shown to 
Muhammadans than to Hindus. In the Bengal 
Alleged supersession of Presidency the principle of ajpointment by merit has 
ope by Muhammadans in now heen superseded by selection. Here in Sind 
@ public service in Sind, th , f Dj Choithr D 
Karéchi Ohronicle (8), e supersession of Divan Choithram, Deputy Collector, 
11th Mar. by Sardar Muhammad Yakub Khan has not yet been 
forgotten, and now we hear that Muhammad Ibrahim, 
the latter’s brother, who is a very junicr officer and has only recently passed 
the Higher Departmental Examination, has been appointed Deputy Collector. 
As there is no royal road to learning, so Government appointments should be 
conferred on those who are qualified for the same, without any distinction of 
caste, creed and colour. Jt is not necessary here to give the names of tiose 
senior to Muhammad Ibrahim whom he has seperseded and who are as qualified 
for the grade of Deputy Collectorship as he is. It is a commonand to some 
extent well founded complaint of the Hindus that the Mubammadan community 


is favoured at their expense.” 


29. “A wide consternation has lately spread in the whole official class 
ee ee in Sind, we mean the Hindu official class, At 
the Commissioner in Sind re ‘tHe Village of Manjhand near Hyderabad there 
the conduct of certain Hindu 18 & Well-known and well-respected Bawa named 
officials in endorsing a peti: Devidas, His personality is respected through- 
tion of a religious ig out the length and breadth of Sind. Recently 
BE sce (56) ord Mer he framed: a petition to the address of the Commis- 
: sioner in Sind praying to be exempted on the ground 
of his religious position from appearance in Courts. Hundreds of gentlemen, who 
knew and respected the Bawa’s family, attached their signatures to the petition in 
corroboration of the facts therein, and among them Government servants of all 
classes irom Deputy Collectors to insignificant Munshis in all departments, 
Revenue, Judicial, Engineering and Educational. We learn that the prayer 
for exemption has becn refused for reasons best known to the Commissioner in 
Sind, though it may not be amiss to mention that the Pir of Kingri enjoys 
the privilege. Bui at present, we are not concerned with the refusal, What 
is most surprising is that this petition signed by the Bawa and to the 
truth of whose contents various people, official and non-official, have 
subscribed is considered by the Commissioner in Sind to be directly contrary 
to the orders of Government on the subject of joint memorials. 
Not. ovly that, but the Commissioner has very seriously conveyed, 
throvgh the Collectors, his serious displeasure at the action taken by 
Government servants in the matter, and each one from the highest to the 
lowest has been called upon to furnish an explanation before further 
action is taken. Is it a memorial at all? Is it a joint memorial ? These are the 
two questions that arise in the case,......... In this particular instance the 
petition proceeded solely from the Bawa himself. The rest of the signatories, 
so far as we know, signed on a separate paper wherein was transcribed ‘ we beg 
to subscribe ourselves to the above’, so that these words merely constituted an 
endorsement testifying in writing to the truth of the contents of the petition, 
weseeeees We confess we cannot understand the action of the Commissioner in this 
matter, or the cause of his displeasure, either, unless it be because a Hindu 
Bawa of very great respectability presumed to apply for an exemption which 
the Commissioner in Sind does not wish to give. ‘Lhe action of the signatories 
is perfectly innocent and, whatever the rule be, perfectly unintentional, SU 
far as the intention to contravene the rule is concerned." e 
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‘ei gh Ty 1881 the Bowibay Legislative Council pasted an Act, whichis 


- gtill in force with slight modifications and is’ known 


= Millage otesin Sinde- ag the Sind Village Officers’ Act. This Act created 
pis tds 5), Sodkand Sth new cess in Sind, calculated on the ordinary 


Js a : land revenue at the rate of one anna to the rupee: 
The cess so collected was to be applied for the maintenance of Village Officers, 
such’ as ‘Tapedars, Supervising Tapedars, etc. Previous to the passing of the 
Act the salaries of ‘lapedars and others were a charge upon the land revenue 
‘proper. But about the year 1881, when the need for enlarging the establishment 
was keenly realised, it was though: the time had come for introducing into 
Sind the system of loeal organization under hereditary Patels to carry on 
the village administration, as was allowed by the British Government to 
eontinue in the Deccan ard elsewhere. It is clear from the framing of the Act 
and from tie original statement of objects and reasons as well as from 
the proceedings in Council] in 1831 and again in 1888, when the original 
Act was amended, that it was intended to create a class of Village 
Officers who should be part and parcel of the village and manage its 
affairs... ....... Indeed, the Act would be without a raiso. d’etre but 
for the creation of a new system. Further, the Act clearly contemplates 
a distinct cess, to be calculated on, and levied im addition to, the ordi- 

nary land revenue, and not forming part and parce! of it. True, it is 
levied in combination with the land revenue proper, but so was the Local 

Fund cess many years ago. ‘The following question will naturally rise to every 

one’s lips. Has the purpose, for which tlhe Village Officers’ Act was passed, been 

fulfilled, or is it likely to be fulfilled? We all know that Tapedars, Kotars 

and others continue to do the same work as before and in the same way as 

before. They are in every respect like other Government servants in the 

Revenue Department. They are not men of the village, managing local affairs, 

but simply collect the land revenue on behalf of Government, They do little or 

no work for the village, but wholly or mainly serve the purposes of Government. 

All this is matter of common knowledge. But it may strengthen the argument 

to mention that in the Administration Report for 1901-02, which is 

historical for the previous decade, the confession is made that there are 

no ‘hereditary Village Police’ in Sind, that the tracking is done by puggies, 

who have to shift for themselves, that »ractically the creation of hereditary 

Patels in the Deccan sense has not been attempted and is not likely to be 

attempted (page 25). There is, therefore, no justification whatever for levy- 

ing or continuing to levy the village cess. Even if Village Cfficers, such 

as are contemplated by the Act, were created in Sind to-morrow, still the 

village cess would, m our opinion, be an unfair impost, for in the Presidency 

per the headman, Talati or Kulkarni, Mahar and watchman, etc., to whom 

the. Sind Village Officers were intended to correspond are not supported 

by Zamindars or from any cess, but paid out of the Government revenue 

which they collect. And we are further told in Lord Curzon’s famous 

resolution issued in reply to Mr. Dutt’s criticism on the incidence of taxa- 

tion in India that almost everywhere in India the remuneration of the village 

headman has been accepted in whole or in part as a charge upon the land revenue 

he collects. ‘We wonder how the Government thought of completely revers- 

ing this policy in Sind and actually charging the Zamindar for collecting 

the revenue from him. We will go further. Supposing the remuneration of 

the Patel in Sind or the village policeman out of a distinct cess, levied from 

the Zamindars, were justified in some way, it is clear that an officer like the 

Tapedar could in no conceivable way be fairly paid by the Zamindar. We 

have not exhausted the subject. ‘There is another and an uglier aspect. We 
shall, therefore, continue our discussion in our next issue.” [In its issue of 6th 
March the paper writes:—‘‘ Before coming to the exposure of the ‘ uglier 

aspect of the village cess alluded to at the end of our last article, 

we think it well to make one point clear beyond the possibility of 

any doubt. We are aware that in the reply sent by Government to the 

Sind Sabha’s representation (which related to the limited question of the 

irregular levy of the Local Fund Cess on the combined amount of the land revenue 


* proper and the village cess together) we are aware that in that reply it has been 


plied that there exists no such thing as village cess at all and that practically 
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& ‘proportion of the land revenue is ear-marked ’ for the salaries and of the 
Village Officers, which are properly met out of the general revenue,,........ But 
this position is a mere makeshift and is violently contradicted by patent facts. 
It is utterly untenable in face of the facts we have adduced and others we can 
mention. There is the awkward fact of the existence on the Statute Book 
of the Sind Village Officers’ Act under which to this day the appointments, 
dismissals, etic., of Village Officers are made and all expenditurein this connec- 
tion is met out of what is still called the village cess. There is the fact 
of one-seventeenth of the ‘combined demind’ being deducted by the Tapedar 
himself, and credited in the village books to the village cess before the collec- 
tion is sent to the Treasury, and over and above these facts there is the negative 
one of the absence of any legal authority for the course indicated in the reply 
te the Sabha, a course which is clearly in contravention of what is coutempiated. 
by the Sind Village Officers’ Act. The land revenuc is an imperial asset, and no 
part of it can be expended otherwise than is authorized by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment, But as we have already shown the Village Officers’ Act to which the 
Governor-General in Council gave his assent authorises a distinct cess in addition 
to the ordinary land revenue and bearing a fixed proportion to the same. ‘To 
appeal to the fact of the cess being levied in combination with the land revenue 
proper would not strengthen the position taken up by the local Government, 
for, among other things we have pointed out that the Local Fund cess was 
also being so levied in old days and yet nobody argued therefrom that it formed 
part and parcel of the land settlement. Having made it clear that the village 
cess is a distinct levy from the land revenue proper, that the levy of the Local 
Fund cess on both of these, instead of on the latter only, is illegal and irregular 
and having shown that. village cess isan unwarrantable impost, we shall, in 


our next issue, refer to the illegal manner in which the cess is partly ex- 
pended,’’ |] 


31. ‘The petition of the Forest Department contractors of Sind which 
was sent in last month to the Commissioner, praying 
The question of fuel sup- for the continuance of the agreement for the supply 
~ rn of fuel between the Forest Department and the N.-W. 
ind Gazette (17), 9th Ra} , : ; as 
reas ailway, is not only written, like most petitions, 
solely from the point of view of the petitioners, but 
is extraordinarily full of errors of fact. With the majority of these mistakes 
we are not particularly concerned, and they may be passed over in silence, but 
the impression is conveyed that, if the railway ceases to take the large supplies 
it has up to now required, there will be no market for the large quantities 
of fuel that will be thrown on the hands of either the Forest Department or 
the contractors. We have good reason to believe that the termination of the 


contract is one of the best things that could happen in the interests of the 


forests of Sind. ‘The contractors in their petition put the annual consumption of 
the railway at 15 millions of cubic feet, of which 10 millions were supplied from 
the forests and five millions from the waste land under the control of the Revenue 
Department. Now what is the probable quantity annually consumed by the 
population of Sind? Putting aside the consumption of mills and factories and 
of hundreds of villages and taking into consideration only the requirements of 
the nineteen principal towns in Sind which have a total population of about 
360,000 persons, we find that at the moderate computation of 40 cubic feet per 
head per annum the yearly quantity needed comes to 15 million cubic feet. 
According, therefore, to the estimate of the contractors we have a consumption 
hy the railway and the people of these nineteen towns of 30 million cubic 
feet, The annual cutting area of the forests, however, is, we are informed, 
under 20,000 acres, giving an annual average outturn of fuel not exceeding 
15 million cubic feet, The remaining fifteen million must, therefore, be 
voming either illicitly fromthe reserves or from the Revenue jungles which 
must be; therefore, subjected to an extremely heavy drain which they can ill 
afford to bear—a drain which has been going on ever since the’ commence- 
ment of the railway contract a quarter of a century ago. ‘The result has 
been that all the waste lands of Sind have been almost wholly denuded of their 
tree growth. Not long ago we drew attention to the increasing barremness of the 
jJand in a province with an annual average rainfall of.only four inches; There — 
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fesult of the criminal proceedings was published, we complained that the 
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ample evidence to show: that throughout Sind these waste lands once denuded 
fe never again covered. with jungle, and the ever-increasing demands for 
nel give the trees and undergrowth no chance of recovering themselves. Go 
where you will except along the river side, the open plain is becoming more 
and more bare and desolate. The forests aleo have, we think, been unduly 
tploited of recent years, and a revision of the present system of fellings 
ight with advantage be taken in hand. Evenif the Forest Department 
continues its fellings according to the present working plans, forest produce 
alone is barely sufficient for the requirements of the nineteen towns above 
alluded to.......... We doubt if the Government has oven yet realised that the 
fuel problem is fast becoming serious. The little patches of jungle surrounding 
the various villages are rapidly diminishing in size, and the villager finds it 
more and more difficult to collect fuel for his simple domestic needs. The reduc. 
tion of most of the jungle to open plain is only a question of time. Enough 
has, we hope, been said to show, firstly, that a considerable reduction in the 
demands made upon the forests of Sind is the greatest possible benefit that could 
happen to them at the present time, and secondly that the argument that there 
will be no market for vast supplies of unused fuel is quite erroneous. The peti- 
tioners suggest that a Conference on the question of forests and fuel supply should 
be arranged for, and in this proposition we heartily agree, though sucha 
Conference would probably have a very different result from that desired by 
the petitioners. We believe that the present consumption of fire-wood is 
greater than the normal production of the forests, and that the amount in deficit 
is being made up temporarily by drawing on capital, ¢. e., by destruction of 
forests. The increase in population means the need for an increased fuel 
supply, whereas our fuel supply is on the decline. The termination of the 
railway contract gives an excellent opportunity for a complete revision of 
the present plan of fellings, and we hope that it will be taken advantage of to 
give the forests and the waste tracts and jungles of Sind that period of rest 
and recuperation of which they are so sadly in need.” 


82. “The news that the Executive Engineer of the Jamrdo Canal District 
has been given by the Government the powers of a 
Protest against the invest- Magistrate has been received by all classes of people 
ment of the Executive Engi- there with great surprise and alarm. It has fallen 
neer of the Jémréo Canal on the people chiefly concerned as a thunderbolt ; 
ae with Magisterial nay, it has beer. received with no less alarm and 
eis (54), 8rd Mar. indignation by all classes of people throughout the 
Eng. cols. length and breadth of the Province.......... The 
evils of magisterial powers exercised by the Revenue 
Officials are but a drop in the ocean as compared with the dangers with which 
people of the Jamrao Canal District are now confronted. It is no secret with 
the public at large, as with the Government, that the Canal Establishment of 
the Jdmrd4o District has acquired a reputation for oppression and exactions (we 
refer to the lower officials), and the power to put people into jail which is now 
so very unWisely given by Government to the Executive Engineer is a freak 
of authority which we are sure will bring about the most deplorable conse- 
quences.......... What justice can a Zamindar get from the Executive Engi- 
neer who will sit as a Magistrate to try a man whom he wants to prosecute 
as much to punish?’ It is a thousand pities that in these days of enlighten- 
ment and progress the sanctity of the justice of the merciful King-Emperor 
should be so lightly viewed by our rulers as to give such an outrageous 
shape to a Court of Justice.” 


83. “Ithas been reported to us that Constable Mercer has been dis- 
| ee Aube. 4 3 charged, for what cause is not exactly known to us, 
Reported discharge of but we have reason to believe that the institution of 
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Katkohi Polis rom ve criminal] proceedings against him, his conviction there- 


 Karéché Ohvoniole(3), 11th OD aud the exposure of his acts in the press are in no 


Mar, small measure responsible for the step reported to 
| ee: have been taken by the Police Superintendent, Karachi. 
If the report can be relied on, which is not improbable, we feel sure that the 


action of the Police Superintendent has been taken none too soon. After the 
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retention of a man of the type of Constable Mercer was not conducive to the 
interests of the Department. It may be that Constable Mercer’s immediate: 
discharge is the result of some irregularity on his part, to which his recent 
exposure has solely or in part contributed. Anyway, if Constable Mercer has 


been discharged, the Police Department has ample reason to consider him a 
good riddance.”’ 


34. ‘ Bold as thieves have long been in Hyderabad, they seem to have got. 
much bolder during the past month or so. Why 
Frequency of thefts in should they not? Not to speak of the inadequacy 
ee : and inefficiency of the Police force, the very attitude 
rabhat (55), 6th Mar., , ; 8 “ey 
Eng. cols. of ‘our guardians’ is bound to encourage the thieving 
brotherhood. About the theft in Bhai Isardas’s shop 
in the main bazar the Police authorities are said to have come to the grand 
conclusion that it did not occur at all! Asif to lend point and force to this 
joke, the thieves bethought themselves of playing another ‘joke’, At the 
very mouth of the Sipahimalani lane, whose situation is so safe, the thieves 
carried off from a Brahman’s house property to the value of over Rs. 2,000. 
Let this theft also be denied, and we shall see the good effects of it soon. We 
understand that a contributory cause of the boldness of the thieving brother- 
hvod is that experienced Thanedars have gone away on long leave owing to 
the strictness of the Town Inspector and the Police Superintendent. We 
welcome the spirit with which these officers are credited, but we think that 
more tact should be employed side by side with strict supervision.”’ 


35. ‘ Mr. Younghusband, Commissioner in Sind, was present at the last 
meeting of the Visitors of the District Jail. Mr. H. 
Change desired in tho ©. Mules, District Magistrate, presided when we 
dress of under-trial prisoners believe a suggestion was made by one of the members 
in Sind Oo ‘ 
Sind Gosette (17), 9th that the dress of under-trial prisoners should be 
Mar. different from that of ordinary convicts, In other 
jails we believe the practice is for persons who are 
under trial to wear their own clothes until such time as their cases are disposed 
of, and this was also, we are given to understand, the practice here betore the 
outbreak of the plague. Since then, however, as a precaution against infection, 
under-trial prisoners have been made to put on prison dress like ordinary 
convicts, which seems rather hard, but it is, nevertheless, a prudent precaution 
on the part of the jail authorities, and the suggestion now made appears not 
only politic but considerate in view of the existing race prejudices between 
Muhammac ans and Hindus, and it would be well that it should be adopted.”’ 


Legislation. 


36. “ The report of the Select Committee appointed to consider the Bill for 
ad the amendment of the constitution of the Courts in 
ap ene, Wanria any 94, Sind was published in the last Bombay Government 
was. Gazette. The alterations made by the Committee 
consist chietly of small technical changes in the wording 
of. the Bill. The only clause to which any serious objection can be taken 
is that which empowers the Commissioner in Sind to suspend or remove from 
office, for wnisbehaviour or reglect of duty, any Judge of a Subordinate Court. 
On looking up the Bombay Civil Courts Act No. XIV of 1869 we 
find that the power of appointing Sub-Judgesin the Presidency rests with the 
Governor in Council. As one of the objects of the present Bill is to bring the 
administration of justice in Sind into harmony with the rest of the Presidency, 
we fail to understand why this power should be given to the Commissioner in 
Sind. It would be far more satisfactory to leave it in the hands of the Gov-- 
ernor.in Council and thus obviate the possibility of any misunderstanding 
arising between the Judicial Commissioner and the Commissioner in Sind.° 
We say this because experience has shown that in the past there have been. 
oceasions when such misunderstanding has occurred, As regards the removal - 
or suspension of Sub-Judges for. misbehaviour or neglect of duty under 
Section:-IX of the Sind Courts Act. of. 1866, this ._power was vested in: 
the Sadar- Court... It is a - matter of. surprise :that., the Select Commitiea 
gon 2171—8 
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gubuld' have thought fit to take away this power from the Judicial Com- 
“wnissioner an@ give it to tke Commissioner in Sind, and in our opinion it 


when at last such ‘a building was found it happened to be a ‘ Printing Press to be. 


is @ distin step. The power certainly ought to remain with 
the Judivial i r. Under the Bombay Civil Courts Act it rests 
with the Government of Bombay and the High Court. It is of the utmost 
im noe, for the sake of purity in the administration of justice, to secure 
to the subordinate judiciary that independence which they cannot possess if 
théy are subject in this matter of removal and suspension to the executive 
authorities, We trust that at the next meeting of the Council this provision will 
be catefully re-considered by the Judicial Member, and that in this essential point 
the Bill might be suitably altered before it actually becomes law. Anything 
that tends to subordinate Judicial Officers to the executive authorities 
igs very undesirable, especially in view of the fact that trom the highest 
authorities downward for the past twenty years it has been admitted that the 
judicial machinery should be entirely separated from the control of the 
executive.” 


Education. 


37. The speech made by Principal Sharp, of the Elphinstone College, 
Comments on some of the 0” the oveasion of the College Jubilee meeting week 
points urged in Principal lefore last was fully as instructive as it was 
Sharp’s speech at tho Jubilee humorous. Under the privilege afforded by humour 
celebration of the Mlphinstone Pyincipal Sharp really hammered, as Lord Laming- 
College, Kombay. ton remarked, every one concerned, ‘l'o those who 
Mahrd@ita (10), 11th Mar. , 
regarded the present generation of students and 
graduates as pigmies as compared with the so-called giants of old he replied partly 
by ridicule, and partly by the explanation that the objestive conditions of College 
studies and tuition which obtained in those days were much more favourable 
than those obtaining at present, We for one, of course, do not think that the 
whole difference hinges merely on these objective conditions, and we may ask 
Principal Sharp to consider the significance of the fact that the Professors as a 
class were more popular and respected in those days by the student world than 
they are now. May we be permitted to point out that. the Professor in the 
early times was more imbued with sympathy for the student than the Professor 
of the new generation who is caten ur with the Anglo-Indian spirit? The 
Professors of to-day may be doing more physical drudgery than before. But it 
is not that which makes a Professor loved and respected and remembered by the 
students. This, of cuurse, is only one aspect of the situation, and we agree with 
Principai Sharp that the small and select number of students accounts partly 
for the rcsult of College education being in those early times so remarkably 
successful. We are inclined to attach a special importatice to the hammering 
of Principal Sharp in that part of his speech which related to the many and 
various disadvantages and inconveniences from which the Elphinstone College 
is suffering. And in fact we congratulate the learned Principal upon the 
boldness of spirit with which he mercilessly criticised the policy of Govern- 
ment in the Educational Department towards what may be called the first and 
the ‘ model ’ Government institution for higher education in the Presidency....... 
When Government themselves with such splendid , resources at their disposal 
egregiously fail to come up to a reasonable standard of efficiency in respect of 
their own model College, they have hardly any right to pitch into private 
Colleges and blame their organisers for deficiencies of the institutions under their 
charge. This is the line of attack adopted by men like Sir P. M. Mehta in 
criticising the educational policy of Government. And there is abundance of 
material in Principal Sharp’s speech relating to the first College in the Presi- 
deney that would bear out that,criticism. The nucleus fund for the establish- 
ment of the Elphinstone College was subscribed by the people, and the. interest 
thereon has been relieving Government to the extent of 40 rupees a year for 
every student in the College. But even with these donations Government can- 
not find the money necessary to give the College a satisfactory local habitation. 
Bren ut the end of more than thirty years of its life and after numerous. 
migrations the College was still without a permanent building of its own. And 
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converted into a College by means of an iascription over the door!’ But even 
this inscription did not speak the whole truth as part of the building was taken 
up by the Secretariat Records, and even a book-binder’s shop found a home 
on the premises. ‘ Whilst we are expected,’ said Principal Sharp, ‘to work 
amid the uproar of carts and carriages, trams and motor cars, the records slumber 
peacefully on the quiet side of the building. For their sake we are forbidden. 
to use lights or to have any sort of a gathering at night in the building.’ 
Surely no irony could be more bitter....... Such is the condition of the first 
and the oldest College in the Presidency. And it is needless, of course, to talk 
of the condition of other Colleges such as the Grant Medical College and the 
Science College. One often wonders what would be the state of higher education 
in India, were it not for the generous donations and benefactions of private 
individuals P ”’ 


388. The Thana High School has been deteriorating under the control 
ee eee of the present Head Master about whose carelessness, 
ica Wacken of the ihéua itregularity and mismanagement we have received 
High School. reports from time to time. Some students of the 


Arunodaya (108), llth High School lately started a debating Club. At 


Mar.; Kesart (13%), 1dth 


Mar a meeting of this Club the subject chosen for 


discussion was the swadeshti movement. As _ soon 
as the Head Master got information about the mevzting, he issued a circular 
expelling seven boys from the sehool and directing that no meeting of the Club 
should be convened in future without his permission. We fail to see what right 
the Head Master had to issue sucha circular. It is not his duty to exercise 
supervision over the boys during all the twenty-four hours of the day. He 
has only to see that they prepare their lessons well and conduct themselves 
with propriety during school hours. It is said that in issuing the above 
circular the Head Master was prompted by a desire to win the goo. opinion of 
his superiors, who are not satisfied with his management of the school. Whether 
this be true or not, there can be nodoubt that the Head Master acted foolishly in 
the matter, Evenin Bengal where the swadesht movement is carried on with 
vigour no one has acted in such insane fashion. Another silly act of the Head 
Master is that he has neither put up the circular on the school board nor allows 
any one to take a copyof it. |The Kesari also condemns the action of Mr. Joshi 
and adds:— Under the regime of the Honourable Mr. Giles subordinate officers 
in the Educational Department have become cowardly and good for nothing. 
Mr. Joshi’s action in the present case was, we bslieve, influenced partly by fear 
and partly by a desire to win the approbation of his official superiors, ‘The 
power to control the conduct .of school-boys out of the school premises rests 
with their guardians and not with the Head Master or even the Director of 


-Public Instruction for the matter of that. Complete control over the conduct 


of the boys of their slaves was not claimed even by the slave-owners in days 


when slavery was lawful. 


39. “It isevident from the weighty observations made on Tuesday last 

in the Town Hall by His Excellency the Governor 

Working of the Victoria that the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute has 
J _— ry gg been most successfully achieving the aims and objects 
ones ae (FP): of its founders despite many drawbacks, imperfections 
and certain unavoidable incidents which had_hitherto 
impeded its steady and uniform progress. His Excellency very properly reminded 
the public that the Institute was in its youthful stage. It has not even attained 
its majority, having been established only in 1889, For such a young establish- 
-ment to achieve the many satisfactory results so exhaustively detailed in 


Mar., Ing. cols. 


the report of its present exceedingly able Chairman, no other than the. 
Honourable Mr, Dunn, was no mean triumph. It was clear evidence of 


the fact that in face of the many difficulties, financial as well as académic, 
it had to contend with in the past, the institution was fairly fulfilling its 
high destiny and annually growing more popular in public estimation. Some 


months ago considerable criticism appeared in the local press on the supposed 


unsatisfactory character of the progress made by the Institute: It appeared 
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to be so circumstantial—but only plausibly so as it turned out later—that it 
ttracted not only the attention of the local Government but alsoof the 
Tmperial Government, A Oommittee was epee to investigate the several 
legations made. The report submitted by that body was so far authoritative 
in ite expression of opinion, being founded on recorded facts, that both the 
authorities considered it satisfactory and held the criticisms in the 
preas not only incorrect but unproven. His Excellency laid great stress 
in his speech on this subject, and we are glad that he did so; for there can be 
no two opinions that the press criticism had greatly prejudiced the Institute 
in the eyes of the public. After the authoritative pronouncement made by 
him there can be not only no prejudice against it, but greater popularity. 
Indeed the very fact that as many as 320 scholars are receiving technological 
instruction of various kinds, and that many an applicant has to be refused 
admittance for want of room, is a certain index of the high estimation in which 
all India holds it. We say all India advisedly, seeing that more than half 
the number of students thronging to the various lecture-halls come from far 
and near, from distant Lahore, Allababad, Calcutta, Madras, Cochin and so 
forth,”’ 


Railways. 


40. “Thanks to the visit of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
3 Princess of Wales, we have again the pleasure of 
Lord Lamington and the wejeoming to Sind His Excellency Lord Lamington, 
wig Sey TT Governor of Bombay. ‘Though th ion i 
Phonia (14), 14th Mar. y- oug ie occasion 1s not 
) the usual official tour to satisfy himself of the con- 
dition, and to learn the wants and wishes, of the people, but is more in the 
nature of representing the Presidency in bidding farewell and God-speed 
to the Royal visitors, the presence of the Governor in Sind is an event 
which is hailed with joy, and we extend a hearty welcome to His 
Excellency,............ The Governor will come equipped with recent 
and personal experience of the country which should be the route of 
the Bombay-Sind railway. He has doubtless personally heard iv situ the 
full case and learnt the causes that have barred the construction of the 
line that is really of Imperial importance; and if for the nonce, we 
dare hazard a conjecture, it will depend on the opinion he has formed 
whether the interests of the Rao of Cutch should be allowed to prevent 
the construction of the line. It is not for a mere pleasure jaunt 
that His Excellency has travelled from Bhuj to Lakhput, a journey which, 
but for the selfish obstruction of a single individual, might have been traversed 
in comforé. and pleasure in the Gubernatorial saloon. It is indeed a fine 
object-lesson on the subject of the British Government’s attitude towards 
Indian Chiefs to see the Governor of Bombay compelled to travel in primitive 
fashion, at much personal discomfort, merely for the pleasure of studying 
the convenience of a Chief who prefers the methods of the Dark Ages 
to the progress of the present time...,..... His Excellency must have himself 
seen the wealth of a rich and populous country simply spoiling for want of the 
means of conveyance ; he must have been aware of teeming myriads of thrifty, 
hard-working, enterprising men, starving for’ want of money and opportu- 
nities which would be theirs if they could but gain access to the adjacent 
labour markets which are badly in need of such men....... We have always 
tried to zealously safeguard private rights when they seemed to clash with 
official ideas ; but in the matter of the railway through Cutch, it seems to 
us that the Government of India in its intense desire to respect the private 
rights of the Rao has-gone to such extremes as to sacrifice the rights of 
the public, to say nothing of its own. For the Railway Board to suggest 
another route and to say that. the Rao will regret his obduracy when it 


—is.:too late is utterly unworthy:of the great considerations at issue, If the 


Rao is going to repent in the end, why not prevent him in the beginning 
from having cause for repentance ? Prevention is always better than cure. No , 
alternative route can commend itself as strongly as the original route proposed 

through Cutehb.” ie Oe oe Gs ae ean ae . . 
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Municipalities. 


*41, “It isa matter of satisfaction to notice the fact that the Honourable 
isinsiiinie Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla has seen the error of his ways © 
Si gy gy Aiettene and endeavoured to make amends for his past blind 
Trust to Government re the advocacy of the Government in the matter of the 
resumption of lands once lands vested in the City Improvement Trustees. The 
— - a Age 18th Trust Board, tardily in the day, has submitted a well- 
‘ux: Was ae (29), reasoned-out representation to the Bombay Govern- 
fe chia ment on the subject of those lands pointing out the 
fact that the many resumptions which have taken place during the last seven 
years have really deprived the Trust of those larger sources of income which 
were so dazzlingly dangled before the rate-paying pu!lic during the passage of 
the Improvement Act through the Legislative Council. At the present com- 
putation the Trustees reckon that the capitalised value of the lands still 
remaining vested in them could not amount to more than 14 lakhs. This, 
then, is the aid which the Government has given towards the improvement of the 
city against the 50 lakhs in hard cash proposed to be yiven to the Trust to be 
started at Calcutta. That the Trustees have rightly and properly represented 
matters to the Government goes without saving, No doubt they have been 
too late in the day in making it, but better late than never.” 


42. ‘* It is now more than five years since the Government of India 
practically vetoed the combined Drainage and Water- 
f New Water-works scheme works scheme prepared for the City of Poona by 
or the Poona City. ‘ 
Mahratts (10), 11th Mar, Mr.J.O. Pottinger. This scheme was very costly and 
ambitious, for the total expenditure involved in it 
was estimated at 44 lakhs of rupees, and the Government of India declined 
to sanction it, though they expressed their willingness to help the Municipality 
in case it prepared a less ambitious scheme ‘the expenditure on which 
could eventually be met from the regular sources of Municipal revenue.’ 
The big scheme was consequently revised by Mr. Pottinger. Being anxious 
to cut down the cost he separated the Drainage from the Water-works 
scheme. The revised scheme, however, was found to be very defective 
andincomplete. It was estimated that even for a revised Drainage scheme 
the capital outlay would come to about 17 lakhs and the annual charges 
for repayment of the loan with interest and for maintenance would amount to 
Rs. 1,01,702. On the other hand, the maximum revenue, which the Poona 
Municipality, in its then actual condition, could hope to raise by means of 
additional taxation, did not exceed Rs, 52,000. ‘Tho scheme was thus a 
financial impossibility for the Municipality........ In these circumstances the 
Municipality approached Government with the proposal that they might 
instruct their Sanitary Engineer to revise Mr. Pottinger’s ‘ revised scheme’ with 
a view to enable them to take up the scheme in parts. They also asked for a 
remission of the Plague loan and for the supply of the Mutha Canal water at 
irrigation rates, and pointed out that it would after all be advisable to take up 
the Drainage and the Water-works scheme together. Three years later the 
Government Sanitary Engineer, Mr. Visvesvaraya, prepared a combined 
scheme, proposing to work the Drainage portion of it in sections or instalments as 
desired by the Municipality. The Water-works scheme for the city was proposed 
to be undertaken along with those for the Poona Cantonment and the Suburban 
Municipality as part of a comprehensive whole, It was also proposed to work the 
Drainage as well as the Water-works scheme with the aid of electric power to be 
derived from the head installations at the Bhatgar Irrigation tank near Bhor. 
“The total cost of these schemes had yet tobe finally worked out in detail 
‘when the Government of. India vetoed: the electric power-scheme on the 
ground that enterprises like these ought to be left to. be undertaken by 
private individuals “or corporations. ‘The Municipality was never tormally 
consulted on this scheme, and so far as they were concerned-the prozress of the 
Drainage or the Water-works scheme practically remained where it was in 1902, 
‘Since then, however, the Sanitary Engineer has been -allowel- by. the Govern- 
ment to take up the Water-works scheme independently of the Drainage 
scheme. And the Municipality, on being asked to consider certain definite 
con 2171—9 | | | 


y that officer, ‘have appointed a Sub-Committee 
s from the financial as well as the technical aspect. As 
f even the Water-works scheme, which may be regarded as 
a, Will necessarily: depend on the Municipality obtain- 
ere ian teres @nd certain other very important facilities from 
ent, we cannot venture to think that even the present aspect of the 
‘dsbeyond all doubt a very hopeful one. But we have reasons to 
that, with the comparatively ‘modest scheme which Mr. Visvesvaraya 
-has ‘now 4 before the Municipality, that body is much nearer a 
seatisfactory solution of the water problem than it ever was before. Both 
tthe subjective and -objective’ conditions of the new scheme, we may say, 
‘diavour a ‘practical solution of the question. The Water-works scheme is 
fone ‘that really ‘deserved a preference over the Drainage scheme; and the 
one now outlined by the Sanitary Engineer, besides being less costly than that 
prepared by Mr. ‘Pottinger, appears to be primd facie ‘feasible under certain 
wonditions. Lastly, Mr. Visvesvaraya is fortunately an officer, who may be 
snid to command the confidence of the City Municipality, added to an admira- 
tion for ‘his professional attainments. All these circumstances constitute a 
‘material change for the better over conditions obtaining five years ago. And 
“whatever the ultimate result of the present discussions may be, we shall have no 
hesitation in saying that this time the solution of one of the most difficult 
questions of Municipal reform that had been Winging fire for over twenty years 
chas been attempted in the fulness of time under the most hopeful conditions so 
far attainable, mainly owing to an officer of Mr. Visvesvaraya’s abilities and 
‘temperament being entrusted with its treatment.” 
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- 43, Scarcity of water is now being keenly felt at Dharwar. The people 
ill ail dil resort to the wells at Madihal for their water-supply, 

: — "ee aon aeahy but owing to the deficiency of rainfall during the 
a of the local Municipality in last two years these arerunning dry, Some gentlemen, 


removing the grievance. having been goaded to despair by the lethargy dis- 
| Pe Mar. cee ME RS tthe! played by the Municipality in remedying a crying 


public grievance, decided upon sinking a few private 
wells st Madihal, but the Municipality having offered in the meantime to do the 
needful, the -project was dropped. ‘The interminable delays attendant upon the 
execution of Municipal undertakings are proverbial, and it would have been 
better if the project of sinking new wells at Madihal had been taken in hand 
_as an urgent work. ‘There is only a single public well at Madihal, but the 
Tush of persons desirous of drawing water from it is so great that it is 
, impossible for women to get any water at all. Bhistis and water-cart men seem 
to enjoy a. practical monopoly of the well. It isto be regretted that the 
Municipality is unable to make satisfactory arrangements for supplying water 
to both rich and poor alike. 


Native State. 


, 44, The Chief of Dhradngadra has been trying to yenmeiit upen several rights 
of his Bhayats conferred upon them by means of sanads 
; Ngpeaden. acts which have been confirmed by the Rajasthanik 
o ibe 3 ve dy Pease mane Court. One of these rights entitles the aaa to 
ee 14th Mar. rBamachér (&2),  sypoint, subject to the sanction of the Chief, Police 
e... Patels for their jaghér villages. The pressure which 
oe ‘the Chief has brought to bear upon his Bhayats with a view to induce 
a | them to-surrender this much coveted right has caused | much heartburnin 
‘amongst them. Some of them have passed agreements in the presence of Col. 
Davies, renouncing this right in lieu of certain: other rights to be conferred 
them, but we doubt if they have done it voluntarily. They were probably 
the victims of ‘some designing -pérsons posing themselves-as the friends of the 
Bomeof the Bhayats, we learn, have stood bravely by their rights, 
‘but, is.to be seen what fate overtakes them for this attitude of theirs. Many 
—- tations.in the matter .to the British Government. Mahibba, 

of Kondha, -who -held the “ of Superintendent of Police at Dhrén- 


adc, ded to to ieign his office for opposing the ;policy of the Chief, and 


ey 


55 
the Bhayat of Rai puri was, for the same reason, driven to commit suicide by 
shooting himself. We learn that the latter had, before taking this extreme step, 


eommunicated the facts of his case to the Political Agent. The above allegations, 
if true, deserve inquiry at the hands of the British authorities, and we appeal to 
the Settlement Officer at Dhr4ngadra to look into them. 


45, Though the Jémnagar State is now in the throes of a severe famine» 
the Jam Saheb;instead of exerting himself for amelio- 


—" ae rating the condition of his subjects, seems absorbed 
Kéthiéwér Samachar (82), 1 the pursuit of his own pleasures. He fully enjoyed 
14th Mar. the last Holi festival in company of the Thakors of 


Séyla and Wadhwaén whom he had specially invited 
for the occasion. Kumar Shri Mehruba is the constant companion of the 
Jam Saheb in all his enjoyments, and is securing many of the State appoint- 
ments for his own favourites. Zala Dadbha, the Commanding Officer of the 
Imperial State Lancers, had recently to vacate his command in order to. make 
room for Kumar Shri Mehruba’s brother-in-law. It is rumoured that the 


Kumar’s brother will be made Superintendent of Police in place of Mr. Khan- 
dubhai, 


46. “It is understood that with a view to cheat people a large 
ae _, number of lotteries are advertised in most parts of 
oy Gd 6 oe in Kathié-  K 4thidwar including Réjkote town. As most of 
quest to the , 
authorities to put them these concerns seem to be bogus ones started 
down. — with a view to cheat the people, the Political 
yitdwar News (80), 7th Agent, Haldar, will be pleased, we hope, to 
ah, — - cols. institute strict inquiries into them and to satisfy 
himself that they are genuine movements. The conditions of some of the 
lotteries are that they are to be drawn after a certain number of tickets 
—say a lakh, or fifty thousand or so—are sold, which means that they will be 
drawn on Doomsday. Meanwhile, tickets are being sold, and money pocketed 
with no liability of any sort! The authorities should put down these nefarious 
undertakings with a strong hand.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


47. On the night of the “Holi” festival a speech was delivered by 

Mr. S. M. Paranjpe in front of the temple of 

Bonfires of clothes of Qnkdreshwar at Poona, and a pile of foreign cloth and 

ae Jee at articles of clothing was set on fire. Similar bonfires 

Sees canes were made at four or five other places in the city on 
Kesari (183), 13th Mar. i ’ 

the same night. Elsewhere the paper states that a 


- bonfire of clothes and other articles of foreign manufacture was also made at 
Nasik. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd March 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is -being taken; and, if the faets alleged are incorrect, whiat is 
believed to be the origin of the report and’what the correct facts are. 
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| 


Indian Social Reformer ioe DO. © see -oo| Weekly ... .»| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 oes 500 


India and Champion. | _J.P. 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .. eeo| Monthly ve John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer on 800 


Karachi Chronicle ...| Mardchi o- -o»| Weekly ... ves] Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna); 51 400 


4 
5 
6 Indian Spectator, Voice of ee nar ee a “Pp Merwanji Malabiri; Parsi; 52; 1,000 
7 
8 
9 


| 

Daily «. ..| Pratapréi Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 
! (Nagar) ; 38. 
10 | Mabrétta ... ea a i os »..| Weekly ,,, ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
11 | Men and Women of India,| Bombay ... ...| Monthly vee rT a Ratn#gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 

| . D. Hughes. 

12 | Oriental Review es nee Do, eee ie Weekly eee eee R, S. Rustomji ; P4rsi ; 35 eee ees eee 400 


KAthiawar Times ...| Rajkot ... 9 


13 | Parsi oe wai al Bes ees | Monthly -»»| Jehangir Sor#bji Talayarkh4n ; Parsi; 80 ,,. 1,000 
14 | Phenix ... ‘ii .»»| Karachi... »».| Bi-weekly .».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ws. 050 


15 | Poona Observer and Civil! Poona .., wee} Daily. oe ees, Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 


Yb eee eve! 100 
and Military Gazette. | 


16 | Railway Times ... + Bombay... ves) Weekly ... isd John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 ee 1,000 


| 


17 | Sind Gazette ... vee} Karachi «eo. ses! Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 


eos ‘a 500 


18 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad a Weekly ... eos Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil) ;| 864, 
named Hyderabad Jour- | 39. ' 

nal), 7 
19 | Sind Times ro ...| warachi ... vee| Bi-weekly e+-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);88 _... 200 


——— 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 | Arya Prakash  .. woe) BOMbAY ove ...| Weekly ... .».| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A., L. M. 1,000 
: & S.; Hindu (LAd Bania); 30. 
91 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ot 2 one oe “dekh ae Prénjiwandiés Shethna; Hindu 725 

: nia) ; 30. 
23 | Hvening Jame ow .».| Bombay ... vee] Daily © oe .«.| dehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 ... 1,000 


en. ~ 


23 Gujariti ae gcc wig ere | Weekly ... »»-| Ichharam Surajraém Desai; Hindu (Surtij 4,500 
C } Bania) ; 51. 


24 Gujarst Minx... ..{ Surat... pied 0M os .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 eve -" 700 
25 |GnujarétiPunch ... | Ahmedabad | Do. a _«+»| Somal4l Mangaldas Shth; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. | 850 
26 Hindi Punch sees ee | BOMDAY eC a ce»+| Barjorji N avroji Aphyaktyar ; Parai ; 45 veel 800 


27 “Iém-e-Jamshed coe om Do. aes | Daily oe ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 sii 


ee wren EE eo 


| 
: 


~ 


93 |Kaiser-i-Hind .. ..{ Do. «+ «| Weekly... ...| FramjiCAwasji Mehta; Parsi;54 ... | 2,900 


29 Karachi Sam4ch4r eee} Kardchi... —| ok. oe ee P llankthe) ane Milvankar; Hindu} 100 
80 Kéthidwdr News... ae Rajkot ese eee Do. eee eee Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 43 eee ee set 400 
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31 | Kathidwdr Times reef Dow 4. — eee} Bi-weekly .»-} Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (N&gar Bréh-| 600. a 
> 39. . ys ‘ 
82 | Praja Bandhu ... .».| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... .».| Jethal4l Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 @ 
| | man) ; 39. . ! “e 
. ee ° ee . . 
$3 | Rast Goftar ves = eaef BOMbay = =— sas} Dow nee oes PAllonji Barjorji Desé&i; Parsi; 52 ... ves| 1,550 
‘ ‘ , 
24. | Satya Vakta =, ef = Do ..| Fortnightly _...| Keshavl4] Harivithaldés ; Bindu (Dés Shrim 560 
— a | »- 
, Bania) ; 39. ‘ 
con 1911—la 
ie 
: ° 
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»»| Weekly... —..,| Manekl4l Amb4rém Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 26.) 4,200 


| Deo. ees oes} Umedram Nagind#s Df&y4bhii; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 


Christian Citizen ........| Poona .  ...| Monthly... —_—..,! Bhaskar NAndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
i | 32. 
Deen Mitr’ es ees} Bombay... | Weckly ...  ...| Saddshiv Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu 500 


(Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 28. 
Dny4n Chakshu ... +} Poona vee me Ws |” Sa ree} Waman Govind Sdépkar; IJlindu (Deshasth 500 


3] 
7 
39 
| | Brahman); 47. 
4) +Dnyinodaya ... «| Bombay... ©...) Do. ws «a 
| 
Al | Hawi Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 250 
42 
43 


Rev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott... er wo 625 
Dnyan Prakésh ... .. Poona «| Daily me 
| | Brahman); 38. 
Dny4n Prakash ... a. Wee ee | Weekly ... a Do. Do. soot 4100 


Indu Prakash _... -»+| Bombay... ee ger .»| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Damodar S4vléram Vande; 
: Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. | 
44 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur ...| Weekly ... ...| Jagannath Raghunath Ajg4onkar; Hindu 850 
(Sdraswat Brahman); 24. 
45 | Sardes4&i Vijaya .... »++| Savantvadi " Do. cee ---| Vishnu Vaman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
Brahman) ; 55. 
Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... oo A ne +) Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4-. 500 
wan Brahman) ; 33. 
47 : Samarth .., eee eo} Kolh&pur (ik ee-| Vindyak Naér@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75@ 
Brahman); 36. 
i 48 | Shri Saydji Vijaya .».| Bombay... eee a ...| Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,000 
| | 39. 
49 | Subodh Patrika ... ek BE oe ee ee «| Dwarkeénath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 60@ 
30. 
50 | Sudhérak ee ose ...| Poona .., we ae --| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
| pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
51 | Udyamvotkarsha ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Monthly... --¢ Ganesh N4&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Anoio-PortuecxEse. | 
52 : O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombayee. -.»| Weekly ... eee Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... oe 900 
58 |O Bombiense _.. ik a hea al mT o .+e| A. Gornes ; Goanese ; 44 


f 


wa me --f 1,000 


» ANGLO-SINDI. 


; 6& | Al-Haq _... — .| Hyderabad) Weekly... ...| (1) English—Ghul4am Hussain Hidiatall4h,| 1,600 
| (Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
| (2) Sindbi—Abdul Vah4bkhan Ghulim Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


| 
55 | Prabhat ... oe «| Do. ..-}| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oes 450 


ee SOE 3 eae! gi, ...| Sukkur (Sind) . .| Weekly ... -»-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 eos} 1,000 


Anatro-Urpv. , 


57 | Muslim Herald ... ..-| Bombayees oe i) ee -»»| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
| Muhammadan ; ole : 


Enoiisa, Mara’'THI AND ’ 
GusaRa’TI. | 


: ee ae Oa | Went... Réwji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ...| 1,100 
ae a ° 3 
ae 59 | Hind Vijaya... a: A. sok aes Coes ae Pays es Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
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io 
€0 |} Karnéiak Patra ... ...| Dharwar obs ‘Weekly... ee =e wore Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingé- 300 
6i 800 


IO Oe y 3 
Karnitak Vaibhav ooo} Bijapur... | Do ... = arnt °G i Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Vaishnzy remmnee) 5 43, 
; Mano Coneania. : 
"aw A 


+” ge beg decir . eof Bombay ++ sus] Weekly... — Dibonts Christian (Goa-| 1,000 
fi | | nese) ; 


Sa” 
es 
, 


;* 
ae 


. yee 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


— | se 


GUJARATI. 
68 | Akhbfr-e-Islém ... ...{ Bombay... _—....; Daily... 2s = Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 


64 ‘' Akhbé4r-e-Soudagar ik a SO: ee one en Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 +} 3,000 


66 |Aryavir ... cee oe} Dohad oes «o.| Weekly oo» +»! Krishnaréo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 260 
} (Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. | 
66 | Bombay Samachar .»»| Bombay... scl OS esa se a ey Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.;| 4,200 

rsi ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitra _... ee} Broach ,,, -..| Weekly ... -oo| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
| Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Saméchér... cua: a > ge ees ae -e»| Ardeshir Dinsha GAandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... abe 500 


69 {Cutch Kathiawir Varta-| Rajkot ... acl ae ws eee| Kalidas Motiram ... ‘ai oe See see 150 
man. 
70 | Deshi Mitra wie roof DUFAG = Cee .».| Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36.../ 1,400 


- ee - = 
~ —_—— > = 
~—_ 


71 | Din Mani ,,. iad oo] SOREN is lt DO es ...| Nath4lal Rangilda’s ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
72 | Dnydnottejak =». oo| Ahmedabad __,..|' Fortnightly —_...} Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


73 | Friend of India seo] DOs ove .».| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 50. 
74 | Gujarat... oe .eo| Nadiad ... ...| Fortnightly ... a eg Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 

ia; 25. 
75 | Hitechchhu coe .».| Ahmedabad aoe] Weekly ... o+| Kalidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... oes 800 


— - - -—~-- _— 
owes 8 ree re. tee i ee ey ee » 


Se me 


76 | Isl4m Gazette eee ooo] AMC! coe hee ae eo} Ibrahim Daud; 36; and Abdulla Ismail; 27) 1,000 
(both Mahomedan Memons). | 
77. «| J4ém-e-Jaha@nooma ..-| Bombay ... ee ae »..| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach@ria ; P4rsi; 29 -oo| 1,006 


78 | Jivadaya ... one vee] SUYAt — aes - | Monthly... -»+| Dhirajram Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 36. 
79 | Kaira Times vo weet Nadiad ... see} Weekly oo ove woe — Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 
ania ; 36. 
80 |.Kaira Vartaman ... mee Ee oe ...| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvadl 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kathiawr Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad = eee, Do. — ove oe a ‘ina Dave; Hindu | (Audich| 800 
rahman). 
82 | Kathidwir Saméchér ...; Do... — 1. a ove yon opr Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
83 | Khedut ce ae woe} Bhavnagar eo, Fortnightly oo» Dulabhram Ramji; Hindu (Jain) oes coe 265 


84 | Loka Mitra ne see} Bombay... eee) Bi-weekly poe sor wy Minekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;) 1,000 
rsl ; 35. | | 

85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ...| Weeklyces ees} Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolaki 800 

Brahman); 45. 

86 | Navsari Patrika .. woo} Navesari... veel DOw eve «>| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 

(Bania) 32. . | 

87 | Navsdri Prak4sh ,.. oeek EN ee »»| Dow ... - «| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... si 800 


88 | Praja Mitra io sai Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly e«o+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 275 
31. 
89 | Praja Pok4r oe coo) NULAt ...| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 - ae 500 


90 | Prak&sh and Gadgadat ...! Bombay... jot ae es ...| Nagindas Mancharam ; Hindu (D&4sa Bania) ; 500 
! 88. 
91 | Punch Dand ao om ie i ree oe wes) Saar »-.| Jainnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
92 | Samsher Bahadur... .os| Ahmedabad ...| Do, woe »..| Savaibhai Raichand ; Hindu (Jain); 62 eee 160 


93. -|Sdnj Vartamaén ... ...| Bombay... woe! Daily — ove ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,600 
| (1) Rustamji Byramji ‘Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi | . 
38. | 


(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. | 
94 |Sind Vartaman ... see} Karachi ... .oo| Weekly oo e Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohéna); 39...; 260 
95 {Surat Akhbar = o. saat Ce iss ee ee ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... wt | ao dt 


96 { Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha ws Doe oe ° eof Anopram Médneklal Visashrim&li; Hindu] — 175 
: (Shravak); 36. . 
HINDi. : 


97 |Pandic ... +» | Poona «.  ..., Weekly. — «#e Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-| — 6 | ONS i 
| jeri) ; 43; and larabai, wife of the above ; 32. 4 


98 | Sharman Samachar eos| Bombay ... iat ie ...| Shambhun4th Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 oe veo} 1,500 * 
$9 |Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. ... e-| Dos se eos] Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
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100 | Shri Dnyansagar >am O. ss» coef Monthly. oes] danakpras#d ooram; Hindu nkubja} ‘2,000 
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Lok& Bandhu 
Loka Mitra 


Rasik Ranjini 


MARATHI. 


Arunodaya 

A’ryavart ... 
Bakul 
Bhila 


Belgaum Sami char 


Bhu’'t ose 
Brahmodaya 

Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 


Dakshin Vritta 


ce 


Deshakélavartam4n 


Dharma ... 


Dhe@rwér Vritta 


Dinbandhu 


Dnyan Sagar 
Granthamdla 


Hindu Punch 


Jagadddarsh 


Jagadhitechchhu 
Sagatsumachar 


Kal ace 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 

Keral Kokil 
Kesari 


Khéndesh Chitragupta 
Khandesh Vaibhav 


Kumtha Vritta eee 


Loka Bandhu 


Hubli ... —_...| Weekly... 
Gadag ... eco] DO. ove 
Dharwar WY gee | are 
Do, see “Ss oe ae 
Haveri (Dhar-| Do. oo 
| bm . 
Gadag 0 <a a 
Thana .., .».| Weekly ... 
Dhulia ... - Do. see 
Ratndyiri OO ee a 
Poona ... <a Tri-monthly 
Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... 
Bombay = DO, cu 
Mahfd ... -».| Fortnightly 
Ohikodi ... seo] Weekly ... 
Chiplan ... sok. eee. ee 
Belgaum ar ee a 
Kolhapur od am ees 
Erandol ... ee | ae 
Whi wwe jan 
Dharwar 0 ee ee 
Bombay ... soof = DOs aes 
Kolhapur = oe ae 
Do. ...| Monthly 
Thana .. ee.| Weekly .. 
Ahmednagar ..| Do. .. 
Poona ... oe eee 
Thana ... ia ok ne 
Poona ... oo hae i eee 
SholA4pur a ee 
Poona... = ie ee 
Bombay... .«.| Monthly 
Poona ... «| Weekly «. 
Dpulia 2.5 = ove © DO. ave 
5 a eS 
Kumtha.e. = oe 
Tien... DR, we 
Vengurla a ie 5. 


ee. 


ter 


Midhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 47. 

Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Li t) ; 37. 

(1) Shi ahddevy Khénolkar; Hinda 
(Karh4da Brdhman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndchfrya Balfchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
Gururéo R&gtavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathéar ; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman); 4l. 
Gaurishankar RAmprasaéd ; 


Hindu a 
Brahman); 41. 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. __ . 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LUL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhida Brahman); 30, 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bradhman); 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra. Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Narayan Balwant Hardikar: ._Hindu (Karhfda 
Brahman). 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&ébman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 40. | 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; o26 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Braéhman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke;, Hindu(Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 38. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 

Hindu (Kayastha 


Trimbak A’baji Réje; 

Prabhu) ; 41. 

Shivrim Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. A 
Hari Niardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 49. 


Bal Ganga Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 48. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. | 
Yadav Bs na: Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 39. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50, 


Man); age 35. 
R4mkrishna Gop&l Pandit; 


Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-} 


300 
150 


| Brdbman); 27. 


| 
Hindu (Gaud 


“Nee | Name of Publication, | WherePublishe.| Edition, Name; caste and age of Editor. 
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Maritut—continued. | | 
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189 | Lokaseva ... see wal Nasik vee oee| Weakly oe ,.,! Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan! - 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
140 | Madhukar ... oe ...| Belgaum “a ae ...,| Ramling Subrao Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 150 
141 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta oe. | S4tdra ee a ak ee ,».| Pandurang B4abaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 


38. 
142 | Moda Vritta__... im: Wee «sk: a oe ..| KAshina@th Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 


* > Brahman) ; 48. 
148 | Mumbai Punch ... e+} Kachara (Ratn4-| Monthly ,..| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
girl). Saraswat Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... es»| Daily ..¢..  «e/ Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 


| 
Mumbai Vaibhav Pe oe | ee -»-| Weekly ... oes Do. do. veel 2,200 | 


pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 


146 | Nagar Samféchér... ....Ahmednaggr ...} Do.  .., ...| Vishwanath Gangdram ; Hindu (Fulmili) ; 24. 200 


147 | Nasik Vritta ...  ..., Nasik ... ...1 Do. . — ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 


148 | Nyay Sindhu _,,,. ~:| Ahmednagar ...) Do  ... ees) Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 31. 


149 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur ....;_ Do. aes ee! Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) ; 42. 


150 | Parikshak ... “= eo! Belgaum eet: Dk oe .o| Waman Rémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahman). 


151 | Poona Vaibhav ... -++| Poona... il DO. wn ..., Ganesh Mahadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 36. 


162 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon .. mn Wee | ee ,..| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deehasth 20C 
Brahman) ; 39. , 
153 | Prakash ... ngs sou} COURIER sec aa . ae oe .es| Ganesh Ballal .Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 382, 
154 | Pratod —.... oe -«' Islampur el. Te ous ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdida'800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
155 | Raghav Bhushan... nk: BOO 2 cd) See ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...} 100 


156 | Satya Mitra a ...| Malegaon re ils ec .» | Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. | 

157 | Satya Sadan a | Alibag ... cel De we eee} RAaoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. 


168 | Saty’ Shoahak ... eoo| Ratnagiri ar ae | Saar ...| Hari Naraéyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. ) 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.) Poona ... _...| Fortnightly —_...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 ° 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&éhman) ; 45. 


160 | Sholapur Samachar eo! Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);46 ~~... 400 
161 | Shrigonda Vritta... -»+| Shrigonda sist Dae ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) | 150 
44. 7 


162 | Sbri Shahu oe ooo) Satara eee eco} Do. .. ove cee a ~~ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-} 100 

man); 22. 

163 | Shubh Suchak _.... ovet Doe cee ‘oof a ae ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 

Bréhman); 61. 

164 |Sumant ... a wee} Karad ose oneh a eee} Mahdadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 

shasth Brahman); 33. 

165 | Vidya Vilas cee oo Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh oe Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan} £00 
Bréhman); 21. 

166 | Vih4éri hae a5 »-| Bombay ee «| Weekly ... .».| Balkrishna Nerayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 

wan Brahman); 35. 

167 Vividh Dnyan Vistar ee5 Do, eee eee Monthly... eee (1} Vina k Balkrishna NAdkarni eee eee 600 

; 2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar;| 

indu (Gaud Saéraswat Bréhman). 

168 | Vrittas@r ... eee ‘ed Wat us vee} Weekly... | «»| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 | 

' pawan Brahman) ; 51. “| 

169 | Vritta Sudha = ew ve) Satara se sok a ae eee} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 i 

Brahman); 38. 

170 Vyapari eee eee eek SN kk eee Do. eee .oo| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 

man) ; 39. 


171 | Vydp4r Samaéchér...  .-.| Ahmednagar ...| Do, oe ows Reems Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
i) 3 
172 | Warkari ... ce» — -«»| Pandharpur_,..| Fortnightly ..; Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 176 

Brahman); 335. | : 


—a 


Shémsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
Hyderabad (Sind). Tirheband Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 
Karachi... Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 _... 

Do. as Asaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohéna) $42 0 
Shikdrpur | Chelérim Ménghirmal; Hindu (Loh4na); 40. 


Urpw. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai vee) Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
. (Sunni); 32, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur Weekly .:. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


J4m-i-Jahdnnuma Po ees Do. Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla 
' Muhammadan. 


Sultén-ul- Akhbar Bombay eve Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Tohfa-i-Decoan cee Poona .,.. | Weekly oe Shaik Abdulla wazad Shaik Mahomed : Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


GusaRa'’t1I anv HInp1. 


Jain see eee eer Ahmedabad | Weekly eee ‘ rea Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu (Jain) ; 


Manra’rur anp Ka’'NARESE. 


Chandrika ,.. | Bagalkot Weekly coe Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


PoRTUGUBSE-KONKANI. 


186 | A Luz ae Bombay... Weekly... Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 1,000 


_ Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
’B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 
_ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
-_¢he accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly, followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus~—d, - 


‘D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of cach newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not.guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Name, caste and age of Editcr. 


ENGLISH. 


Patriot Ahmedabad Weekly + Bhagubhai Fatechand KArbhéri; 
(J ain) ; SBF 


GUJARATI, 


Mukhbir-i-Isldém .., Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 


Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; $5, 


MARATHI. 


1644 oe .«+| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... 


Damodar Gangadhar Mar&the 


No. 13 has been turned into a weekly from Ist January 1906. 
The publication of Nos, 38, 44, 51, 91, 92, 105 and 118 has been temporarily suspended. 
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11 
_ Politics and the Public Administration. 
1, In the course of an article headed “The Royal Visit—some impressions. 


“The Aga Khan’s impres- 24 reflections,” contributed to the March number of 
Pini a oe Royal: Visit to East and West, His Highness the Aga Khan writes :— 


Indis. | “Having been with the Royal Visitors in the same 
on and West (4),' for ity only at Geyer, I can offer but such impressions 
ws asrelate to that city at first-hand. However, I have 


heard a great deal from all sorts and conditions of men in Bombay, Léhore, 
Jaipur, Lucknow and Madras about the visit paid by Their Royal Highnesses 
to the above-named cities.......... The following impressions are thus gathered 
artly from what I saw and heard at Calcutta and partly from what I was told 

y friends and adherents in other Indian cities.........._I arrived in the Indian 
Metropolis about the middle of December last and found that a wonderful and 
sombre change had come over the splendid city since I had last been there. 
All my friends, Muhammadan and Hindu, appeared quite broken-hearted— 
seemed to carry really bleeding hearts—over the partition of their province. I 
had never before seen such real universal grief felt by the masses and the 
classes in an Indian city over a measure of the Government, Naturally, in the 
circumstances, and since Government had shown so little consideration for the 
sentiment of the people of Bengal, and specially of Calcutta, one could hardly 
expect at the time any noticeable demonstration of loyalty and affection, I 
must confess, knowing the real depth of resentment in Calcutta, that I was 
afraid that for once the populace might be so foolish as to identify the Royal 
Visitors with the Government, and that the unpopularity of the Government, 
owing to the partition, might affect the reception. But as I drove on the day 
of the Royal arrival to Government House through the crowded streets where 
people in their hundreds of thousands had assembled on the vast maidan, my 
fear came agreeably to anend. I saw an affectionately expectant, an intensely 
joyous look on the face of every individual in that vast crowd. Had every 
individual of that crowd expected his dearest and nearest relative back! home 
from a long journey, he could not have looked different........... Every 
individual looked and felt happy. One had to be an Asiatic to feel and 
realise this ; and I saw that it was not, as before the arrival, mere affection that 
the people felt, but affection mixed with gratitude—gratitude for the 
‘look’ the Prince and Princess had given td the people!.......... The 
night of the illuminations, when they drove through the city, however, 
was the most glorious event of the Royal visit fromthe popular point of 
view.......... The scene that night I shall never forget, Tears of joy ran 
down the faces of old men and young Bengali lads who probably were 
students that had been agitating several weeks before........... The divine 
simplicity of the Prince and Princess impressed the native mind. The 
bombast and affectation that characterise some others who represent the might 
of England repel the genuinely affectionate Indian who belongs to perhaps 
the most simple among the loyal races of the world. When will our rulers 
learn that Asiatics are zo¢ impressed by show or by boastful ways, but that, 
like other human beings, they love to see simplicity with strength? When 
will our high officials as a class see that the most popular Oriental rulers of 
the past were not the magnificent, but the simple? When will they learn 
that pompousness, when added to the pomp of royalty, becomes unbearable ? 
When will our English Governors learn not to accept ‘copy-book’ maxims 
about the natural untruthfulness, duplicity, servility and other vices of 
Asiatics, and specially of Bengalis, and to treat a race, singularly loyal and 
affectionate by nature, with the sympathy that their almost phenomenal 
devotion to what was at first foreign rule, and what is unfortunately still too 
often represented to them as foreign rule by some misguided men, so well 
deserves? ‘Lhe secret of the Royal visit, its intense popularity and its 
enormous political advantage, was this truly Royal gift of sympathy. If we 
ean have a Royal representative of the Sovereign, above politics, and not 
responsible in this land, it would be better, from the Imperial Defence point 
of view, than 2,00,000 of additional European troops. Ask those who live 
and move amongst the people, those who are not confined to the spacious 
halls of Government House or the cloisters of Colleges or the halls of Justize, 
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and see if they do not heartily support this: view. The Royal visit has but 
confirmed the impression that the Delhi Darbar made on me. At Delhi, whilst 
the Puropean visitors were undoubtedly inipressed, tlie Indians, I fear, looked 
pon it, and amongst themselves talked of it, as a mére ‘show,’ a tamasha... ... 
’ impression is that politically, and specially with the masses, the Royal 
t has done immiense good. I only wish Their Royal Highnesses could 
come’ out again a second and third time and pay a less rushing and less 
pene ap to the country. With the Princes and Chiefs, too, the visit may 
be taken ashaving done infinite good. However, the need was not so great 
there, as with the masses, for the Chiefs usually receive courteous treatment. 
from officials.......... The British Empire owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Prince and Princess for having left their dear parents and children and for 
gone through all the rush and fatigue of the vast programme and yet winning 

e love and admiration of all, specially of the poor and the lowly, who have 
réalised, from their gracious kindness, that India is loved and trusted and 
respected by her future Emperor and Empress.”’ 


2. On Monday last His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales bade 
farewell to the people cf India, on his own behalf and 
Completion of the Royal on behalf of the Princess, in a characteristic speech. 
peg cee In a vast country, where little empires have flourished, 
ndian Spectator (5), 24th | ‘ 
Mar.; *Rast Goftér (33), ®0d have fallen, where the relics of a gorgeous 
25th Mar.,Eng.cols.; *ZJndian Civilisation exist side by side with primitive culture, 
Social Reformer (5), 25th where the eye might dwell one day on sparkling snows 
Mar, ; Bombay Hast Indian covering majestic mountain peaks, and another day on 
(1), 24th Mar. ; Sind Journal mf eas ois 
(18), 21st Mar. smiling fields fringing the rolling flood, Royal visitors 
who see what is most worth seeing might feel as if 
they had been in a dreamland. It will be seen from the gracious words of 
farewell that while His Royal Highness remembers all classes of people who 
have greeted him, the longest and the most sympathetic shake of the hand is 
given to the poor peasant, wearing the livery of the sun and the fragmentary 
product of the hand-loom. We are sure that the thoughts of Their Royal 
Highnesses will constantly turn back to India, while here Prince and peasant, 
litician and purdah lady, will for many and many along day remember 
the exalted personalities and their gracious demeanour. The best wishes of the 
people of this country hover to-day round the masts of the Renown. Many 
are the acts of personal kindness by which Their Royal Highnesses have won 
the hearts of the people. A native trooper was thrown down from his horse 
in @ review, and the Prince caused daily bulletins to be sent to him regarding 
his health. A native bicycle-rider in his retinue met with an accident, and 
the Prince stopped his motor car and made anxious inquiries about him. It 
seems that a member of a deputation was absent through illness, and the next 
day he received ‘ample compensation’ intheform of an autograph letter, 
The newspapers gave out that the boys of a certain school grumbled at the 
loss of some of their Christmas holidays in consequence of an arrange- 
ment for the reception of the Prince, and His Royal Highness at once 
asked fora modification of that part ofthe programme. He read in a newspaper 
that a Duffadar lost his life in trying to assist a European officer, and he sent 
five hundred rupees for the widow and the family of the faithful comrade. 
Not only was His Royal Highness so gracious and kind, he was sometimes 
trustful to a degree, at which the wise men of the East shook their heads. It 
seems that his drive up the Kbyber Pass, with no other escort than one com- 
posed of Afridis, was considered by many asa rash act, but His Royal Highness 
reposed a courageous trust in the loyalty of the people around, and it was justi- 
fied by the excellent impression produced. No less happy was the impression 
created by the Princess among the native ladies and children with whom she 
came in contact.’’ [The dst Gofidr and the Indian Social Reformer write in 
a similar strain. The Bombay Hast Indian writes:— We join the teemin 
millions of India in bidding a hearty and affectionate farewell to the Royal pair 
and wish them Godspeed to their sweet home.’”? The Sind Journal writes :— 
‘The right royal manner in which the Royal party have.been greeted by the 
e seems to have touched them immensely. The many acts of thoughtful 
indliness and sympathy on the part of their Royal Highnesses have endeared 
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them to the hearts of the pe ple. The Royal party have, as the. Prince said. at; 
Karachi, seen and learned much, and have seen enough te make India a living 
reality to them, and to implant for ever in their hearts a sympathy and interest 
in all that affects their fellow-subjects in India, of whatever creed and race. 
Such impressions on the mind of the eldest son of our King-Emperor are sure 
to bear some fruit,’’]- . : 


3. “It was the proud privilege of the first city of the Bombay Presi- 
dency to give India’s hearty welcome to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
it has been the no less proud privilege of the second 
great trade centre and port of our Presidency to bid with a sorrowful heart the 
inevitable adieu. On both occasions our Presidency acquitted itself with 
the highest credit. Nor can it be a matter of small satisfacticn that the 
Government of Bombay should have hit upon the right Oriental method of 
signalizing the great event of this tour by materially helping the foundation of 
the Bombay Museum and by totally abolishing all boat-fees on the Indus, 
There is time yet for the Imperial Government to rise to the occasion and 
commemorate, in a manner worthy of themselves, an event of the beneticial 
results of which they will probably reap the lion’s share in the form of a more 
deepened loyalty to British rule and personal attachment tothe Royal Family of 
BN Sland, ..6 00000 The spirit of the Proclamation of 1858 ran through every 
speeeh delivered in India by the Prince, It pervaded every act of theirs. 
From the beginning they cut off all official trammels and made themselves one 
with us, Private interviews with Indian gentlemen of all shades of views 
and opinions and free discussion with them on the current topics of the 
day was a constant item in their programme, which was scrupulously 
carried out at each important town and city they visited........... The Prince 
also took care to visita famine camp. That Their Royal Highnesses have 
not failed to grasp the true state of India, at least that they have not 
taken as gospel truth the official roseate view of a prosperous and contented 
India, would indeed seem to be the case from the tenour of the gracious fare- 
well speech delivered at Karachi. ‘ Although our receptions everywhere 
were the scenes of brightness and splendour,’ said His Royal Highness ‘and 
we have been greeted by thousands of cheerful and happy faces, we have not 
forgotten the hard lives led by those in the trying climates of the plains, and 
we know of the miseries which beset the patient hardworking peasant when the 
rains do not come in due season.’ ”’ 


4, After going through a rushing and tiresome programme extending 
over four months Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales set sail for England from 
Karachi on Monday last. The programme of the Royal tour was unusually 
crowded ; there were balls, banquets and garden parties innumerable and in fact 
the Royal visitors may be said to have had hardly any breathing time during 
their sojourn in this land. Both the British and the Anglo-Indian Press have 
declared it as their opinion that Their Royal Highnesses have, by consenting 
to undertake a fatiguing tour through this country, laid India under an 
obligation. But there are some people who put the following query: ‘ What 
loss would India have sustained, if the Prince and his consort had not visited 
the country ?’’ In answer to this it is urged that the Royal visit has given 
the Indigns an opportunity for displaying their loyalty. The tour, it is said, 
has conclusively demonstrated the loyalty of the Indians and their contentment 
with British rule. ‘The crowds of eager sight-seers in the streets of towns and 
cities visited by the Prince, the grand processions and brilliant illumnations 
organised everywhere in honour of the Prince are all buoted as visible tokens 
of the loyalty of the Indians, ana Gertificates of such loyalty are being 
showered upon us by the Emperor, British statesmen and even such papers ag 
the ante-native ZYimes of India. ‘The gratification expressed by our rulers at 
the manifestation of our loyalty has led the simple and credulous people of 
India to expect some signal boon at the hands of His Majesty the King. 
Emperor, and various visions are appearing before their minds’ eye as to the 
particular form which the Royal bounty is likely to take. But those who are 
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conversant with English laws, English history and English customs never 
Delieve that the Indians will be rewarded in theabove manner. Even the 


Native Chiefs, who spent lakhs of rupees upon the entertainment of the 

r tertain no such expectation. hy, even the Emperor, the 
Prince and British statesmen have not the least idea that the loyalty 
of the Indians, which has been so freely acknowledged by them, should 
be rewarded in some tangible form. They all seem to have had an 
understanding from the outset that all that it was necessary for them to 
do was to thank the Indians for all they did to welcome the Prince, 
and to sing the praises of their loyalty. Anglo-Indian officials seem to think 
that their administration of the country is so beneficent that there is nothing 
which the Prince could do for the people of India. They think that the fact 
that the people are contented with British rule was fully evidenced by the loyal 
demonstrations which greeted the Prince wherever he went and that such 
contentment renders the grant of any boon superfluous. The officials seem 
to argue that the Irish and the Boers, not being loyal and contented like the 
Indians, require to be conciliated by the grant of new rights and concessions, 
but that no such liberality is called for in the case of the Indians, who are 
thoroughly loyal and satisfied with the present form of the administration. 
The English have undertaken the sole responsibility for promoting the happiness 
of the Indians and have left nothing for the latter to do but to indulge in 
demonstrations of loyalty. As the Indians are not called upon to discharge 
any responsible duties, it would be ungrateful on their part to insist upon being 
fully fed. ‘Chey are simply required to look pleased at the sight of Royalty and 
for this it is not necessary to have the cravings of hunger fully satisfied. 
The surging crowds in the streets through which the Prince drove are taken 
to be conclusive evidence of the people’s loyalty. But the phenomenon is 
capable of a different explanation. he people may have been impelled by 
mere curiosity to throng the streets and witness the gorgeous processions 
organised by the officials in honour of the Prince. Who is not attracted by a 
splendid pageant for witnessing which no fee is levied? Will not thousands 

ock, to a theatre, if no charge is levied for seing the performance ? 


5, ‘We rejoice to believe that the Prince and Princess will carry away 
Visit of Their Royal High- with them the happiest impressions of their sojourn 
nesses the Prince and Princess in this country. Their experiences have been most 


of Wales to cage aa varied, and as far as has been possible in so short a 
Sind Gaxtie (17), 30th period they have been given an insight into th 
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oot one! Phentz (14), Wonderful contrasts which exist side by side in this 


| portion of British dominions. In no other part of 
the world are such contrasts to be found, for in India, old and new, East 
and West, stand in close but curious and often incongruous proximity, 
and the upward beaconing stars of modern progress mingle their effectual 
fires with the light of the slanting suns of ancient civilisations. After 
the many glowing sights and scenes that Their Royal Highnesses have 
witnessed in other parts of India, we fear that their departure from Karachi 
may seem to them somewhat in the nature of an anti-climax. We cannot hope 
to rival the magnificent hospitality provided by the Indian Princes, nor the 
brilliant demonstrations of more wealthy and populous communities. Kardchi 
is still too young to possess many of the outward and visible signs of the spirit 
of progress which is animating her inhabitants and, except to those who love 
the desert, with its low horizons and all its pervading tints of blue and gold, the 
level plains of Sind present little of natural attraction. Nevertheless, our 
Royal visitors will doubtless be interested in visiting a city which, in a little 
over half a century, has sprung from a fishing village to be the third port in 
India, a port which is nearest to Europe and which, favoured as it is 
geographically, holds so high w position in regard to the defence of the Indian 
Empire as to have been called the Gate of India. Moreover, in loyalty and 
devotion to the Throne and the Royal Family we, in this province, are no whit 
behind the other parts of India, andthe Prince and Princess will receive as 
cordial and enthusiastic a reception in Sind from all ciasses of the people as any 
they have met with in other parts of.the Peninsula,,........ The inhabitants of 
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Karachi have been very fortunate in the fact that the Royal visit has so 
closely coincided with the completion and arrival here of the statue that 
is to commemorate her late Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria 

Although the period to be spent among us by our Royal guests is all too 
brief, yet it will be long enough to kindle interests and sympathy on one 
side and revivify affection and loyalty on the other, and thus strengthen 
and tighten the bonds which unite the people of this province to the Throne.’ 
Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ The graceful concession to the poor boatmen of 
the Indus, which is announced to-day in a Gazette Extraordinary as Their Royal 
Highnesses’s boon to Sind, will be greatly appreciated, and serve as a further 
indication of how far-reaching is the sympathy of. our popular Governor.” 
{In its issue of 20th March the paper writes :—-‘ As at all other places in India 
which have been honoured by a visit from Their Royal Highnesses the general 
public at Karachi, too, have been charmed and delighted with the gracious 
condescension and open-hearted sympathy of the Royal visitors........... The 
people of Sind will learn with joy that the Prince and Princess considered 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s magnificent memorial of the late Queen-Empress by far 
the most beautiful of its kind that they had seenin India. So pleased were Their 
Royal Highnesses with everything at Karachi, the warmth of their welcome, 
and the success of all the arrangements made on their behalf, that they 
expressed a desire to shake hands with all who attended the reception at 
Government House on Saturday evening. This most unusual honour was 
duly carried out to the very great satisfaction of those who were privileged to 
be present.”” The Phenix writes: ‘The citizens of Karachi gave Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales a magnificent, enthusiastic and 
right royal welcome. The reception was worthy of the first city in Sind and 
was organised and carried out very largely by the people themselves through 
their chosen representatives The warmth of the enthusiasm with which 
the Prince and Princess were hailed was not stimulated by loyalty alone. It was 
also an expression of that close and intimate interest which is everywhere felt 
in their visit. The sense of the honour they have done to the people of India 


by coming among them is deep and profound...,....... The Royal couple have 
won the hearts of all beholders ; the simple dignity of their demeanour deeply 
touched the throngs who gazed upon them; we believe their visit has produced 
a feeling of personal endearment towards them and will tend to strengthen still 
further the bonds that indissolubly unite India to the Royal Family of Great 


Britain.” ] 


6. ‘“ With the truly Royal instinct of appreciation the King-Emperor, 

kas honoured the staff of the Prince and Princess of 

Honours conferred onthe Walesina very special manner just at the close of 
Pe of poo map eeed . ie the Indian tour. On the whole, the Crown gets off 
"Tadian Spectator (6), 24th Yather lightly with a G,O. I.E. bestowed on the 
Mar. Chief of the staff, who bore the brunt of the tour 
| and all its delicate and complicated details, and to 

whose rare sympathy and popularity is mainly due the success of this memor- 
able visit. Jt is much to be wished Sir W. Lawrence could be induced to 
come back to India for a few years. But nothing short of a command from 
His Majesty would bring this about. We are very pleased to fiad Colonel 
Sir A. Bigge made a Knight-Commander of the Star of India along with 
General Beatson, whose tactful work is well known. This is an appropriate 
ackowledgment, as is that of the services of the other members of the- 
staff who came out with Their Royal Highnesses. And we have no doubt: 
that the recipients of these Indian Honours will remember India to her 
advantange. Equally felicitous are the distinctions bestowed on Vice-Admiral 
Poe, Mr. Upcott, Mr. H. A. Stuart, Commodore Tyrwhite, Major Watson,’ 
General Duff, Colonel Charles and others. The most notable of the: 
selections, to us in India, is that of Munshi Azizuddin, the well-known Attaché. 
As a loyal servant of the Crown, who has travelled far and wide and dispensed - 
most useful guidance to English as well as foreign Royalties, Mr. Azizuddin. 
deserves well of the Government,”’ - ve 
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“*° 7 “he average Anglo-Indian is a jingo, a lover of militarism, a believer 
Wests, SEE O88 in England’s mission foran indefinite expansion of her” 
‘Comments on Mr, Hal- Ominions and a conscious or unconscious subscriber 
dane’s speech in presenting tothe theory that India can be held for England only 

e Army Estimates to by means of an army large enough to admit of one 
Parkiament. Army Division being sent beyond the frontiers to meet 
Man Eat, _— FB De ORY ig possible enemy and another being kept to preserve 

« dips internal tranquillity. No wonder, then, that he should 

= . view with special alarm Mr, Haldane’ shinting at 
a limitation of the white garrison of India........... Mr. Haldane’s programme 
is to have a regular army of almost the present strength, trained to the highest 
efficiency with stores and equipment completely ready, so that it will be the 
striking force of the nation ready to be sent to any part of the empire on 
emergencies arising. Behind it would be ‘a citizen army’ better trained and 
equipped than at present but preserving the character of a volunteer force. 
By efficient administration he hopes always to be able to putin the field 
over three lakhs of men and have a large volunteer force behind to fall 
back upon........... Mr. Haldane, therefore, proposes to ask the Colonies 
to provide for their own defences—-not only the land defences but the 
coast defences, and raises the question whether the white garrison in India 
cannot be reduced. A reduction of the white garrison of India!!! No 
idea could be more alarming to the average Anglo-Indian, who is ever 
and anon scared out of his wits by the fear of a Russian invasion.......... 
Mr. Haldane, however, hits the nail on the head when he points out that even 
the old Anglo-Indian view must be modified in the light of the new Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Russia cannot possibly have in Central Asia any ally 
worth the name as against England and Japan combined.......... He would 
seem to favour the view that fortified with the help that can be counted upon as 
the result of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, India should depend. for her defence 
on her own frontiers and that the first essays of strength should be there.......... 
It would be a pity indeed if with the Anglo-Japanese alliance its necessary 
corollary of a reduction of the Indian Army is not accepted. The great lesson 
of the Boer and the Russo-Japanese wavs is really that it is efficiency and a 
contented patriotic nation behind which are the keys of success on the battle- 
field and not mere numbers. Lord Kitchener is doing wonders, we are told, 
for bringing the Indian army to the highest pitch of efficiency. Let there be 
a Civilian Kitchener to produce a contented India to back up that army.” 


8, While presenting the Army estimates to Parliament the other day 
peer (142), 19th Mr. Haldane expressed himself in favour of curtail- 
Pe oeaaa te St ing Indian Military expenditure. Whether this view 

| be ultimately accepted or not, Mr. Haldane certainly 
deserves our thanks for his keen sense of justice and fearless expression 
of opinion. As a matter of tact Russia is the only foreign Power that 
can be said with any reason to constitute a menace to India, but she 
‘has emerged so exhausted from her recent contest with Japan and is 
withal so sorely beset with domestic troubles within her own borders 
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East in her present enfeebied condition, In spite of this, those who still point 
to Russia as a source of danger tothis country are only seeking an excuse for 
the maintenance of the army in Initia at its present strength. Even in the 
remote contingency of Russia invading India, we can count upon Japan to help 
us in repelling her advance. Government need not have any fear of the Indians 
themselves, Besides being disarmed, they are gentle and harmless by nature 
and are incapable of creating any serious disturbance. If Government only take 
care to keep them contented, there is no need whatever to incur a heavy outlay 
upon garrisoning the country. But it is only natural that a Ministry imbued 
with Imperialistic ideas should seek to hold the country by the sword and 
maintain a large army at a huge Outlay. The ubject of Government in keeping 
such a vast army at the expense of India is not so much to safeguard Indian 
frontiers as to make fresh territorial acquisitions. We know that the Indian 
army has from time to time been émployed in fighting England’s wars in 


that it is idle to apprehend a forward miove on her part in the Middle . 
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foreign countries like China, South Africa, Somaliland, &&. The total cost 
of such foreign expeditions amounts to 45 crores. Now that the Liberals have 
come into power and that one of the Ministers has expressed himself in 
favour of the curtailment of Military expenditure in India, we trust that this 
grave question will receive due consideration at the hands of the Cabinet. 


9. “Mr, Haldane’s remarks on the possible reduction of the Army in India, 
telegraphed to-day, do not absolve him from the charge 
of having displayed colossal ignorance in his speech in 
introducing the Army Estimates...... The utter futility 
of a policy of awaiting a formidable enemy in ‘the plains of India’ has been 
exposed over and over again as Certain to result in the downfall of the 
British power in India. The present ‘ vast establishment,’ so glibly talked of 
by Mr. Haldane, amounts to 75,000 British troops and 155,000 native troops 
for the protection of an area of 1,766,000 square miles and a population 
of 360,000,000. ‘To keep India and at the same time fight a foe on tiis side of 
the Indus we should require, according to high Military authorities, notably 
Sir C. McGregor, at least 600,000 men. How are these vast numbers to 
be suddenly trained and supplied, as Mr. Haldane proposes, in the short 
interval that would elapse between a declaration of war and the beginning of 
hostilities P Mr. Haldane’s estimate of the reduction in the aggressive power of 
Russia is almost equally fallacious. The check that has been put on her 
expansion in Manchuria will, after a short period for recuperation, divert her 
energies in another direction, and that direction will probably be towards 
the Persian Gulf. Already there have been signs of renewed activity in 
Persia, and especially in Seistan. As to Russia’s supposed internal weakness, 
the revolution, of which so much was expected, has not yet arrived, the 
autocratic party has regained control, and things appear to be already 
settling down into the old grooves. Annihilated as she was at sea, Russia 
is still powerful on land, She can occupy the whole of Turkestan when- 
ever she chooses, and, without our aid, Afghanistan cannot make 
any prolonged and effectual resistance. Herat and Kabul are Russia’s 
to-morrow if she chooses to risk a war with England. For a Cabinet 
that has entirely supported Lord Kitchener, the policy sketched by Mr. Hal- 
dane is a complete stultification, since all Lord Kitchener’s schemes are directed 
to the defence of India beyond the frontier, and if a reduction in the Indian 
torces were introduced, the Commander-in-Chief might as well go home at once 
and emulate Cincinnatus for the future. Fortunately for this country, 
Mr. Haldane does not seem disposed to be in haste to adopt any re- 
volutionary measures, and we can only hope that wiser counsels will prevail 
before words are translated into action. If there is one thing that is absolutely 
certain in connection with Imperial defence, it is that India cannot afford to 
reduce her present fighting force by even the smallest fraction, Mr. Haldane’s 
proposals were, doubtless, dictated by a desire to pose as an economic reformer 
with the Radical section of the Liberal party. ‘The reputation will be dearly 
bought at the price of war in Central Asia, which would certainly be the 
ultimate result of a reduction of the Indian forces, and the possible eventual 


loss of the Indian Empire.”’ 


Sind Gazette (17), 16th 
March. 


10. “Itis a matter of disappointment to learn that Mr. Morley has expres- 
sed himself unfavourably with regard to the appoint- 
wh 2 ve, ment of a Standing Committee of Parliament for 
P. ‘for ky simoiateat a India, It is to be feared that the opinion given by 
Stonding Uommittee as a him is exceedingly hasty and immature. At any 
link between India and the rate, it is to be presumed that it has been given on the 
House of Vornmons. spur of the moment rather than after mature delibera- 
Kaiser-i-Hind (28), 18th 3 ep d f th 
Mar., Eng. cols. ion and weighing the pros and cons of the proposal. 
He might have very well refrained from committing 
himself at so early a date in his Secretaryship and very reasonably observed that 
he would give no views until he had considered the reform on its own merits....... 
The refusal, however, is sought to be justified on the ground of the want of any 
- precedent......... That other departments of State have not felt the necessity of 
a Standing Committee is no valid reason why India should not have one.......... 
It is evident from Mr. Morley’s reply that he had not considered the advisability 
cen 2239—5 
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posed Commitiee on its-own merits, The Colonial Secretary may have 
t. the necessity of the Standing Committee of the character for his own 
teases ‘The Colonies are mostly self-governing, They are very we 


represented in. England, and they have none of the serious grievances 


disabilities for the redress and removal of which the Indian people are 


impelled from time to time to appeal to the Imperial Parliament, though hitherto 


Without avail........ It will be thus seen why there is no need for the Colonials 


+o demand 'a Standing Committee of the character wanted by Indians. Next, 
Jet us see whether the great departments of State need it? These are the 
‘War and Admiralty Offices and the Foreign and Home Offices. As to the 
Home Office it: is obvious that no Standing Committee is required. Parliament 
itself represents Home. And as to the other three, the British public have 


| perfect confidence in their several representatives in Parliament to see to it that 


mone of them goes astray........... In fine, the nation by itself is powerful and 
competent enough for all practical purposes to keep strict watch and ward over 
the various oOffices......... But that is not the case with India.......... 
Being only a Dependency and situated six thousand miles away from the seat 
of the central authority, the government is carried on by means of paid agents 
on an extravagant scale of salaries and pensions, so that in reality the 
government is in essence a purely absentee government, accompanied by all 
evils and dangers attendant thereon ............ Next, the knowledge of 
India and indian affairs possessed by this distant absentee government 
is next to nothing. It has to depend for full and correct knowledge on 
its paid agents who are not only irresponsible but exceedingly interested 
in concealing their own mismanagement and in the bargain misleading 
their employers and masters. But it issaid that India has a Standing 
Committee in the India Council. True. But who is unaware of the come 
ition of that body ?......... The men who have managed or mismanaged 
dian affairs in this country are by influence able when tley retire to get 
themselves selected as Members of the India Council, Merit, independence and 


' impartiality find no place. It is considered a promotion and it goes mostly by 


favour. Is it unnatural if this antiquated machinery, condemned by 
Parliament itself, should be considered utterly unsatisfactory and absolutely 
futile for the purpose for which it was set up?...... ‘Lhe present India Council 
is simply a replica of the old Board of Control which was viewed by 
Parliament with the most jealovs eyes. In order to keep that body 
on its good behaviour Parliament before 1858 used to appoint a Committee 
of both Houses for a must searching inquiry into the administration 
of India at the expiry of every charter of the East India Company which 
was limited to twenty years,........ The institution of the Parliamentary 
Committee every twenty years had had a chastening and whclesome effect, and 
the control of Parliament was, therefore, real and not nominal.......... But 
Parliament now remains so busy with its domestic affairs that it has no time to 
exercise that real check and control which was once so beneficent. The absentee 
rulers have, therefore, to depend entirely on the paid agents who, owing to this 
very want of stern Parliamentary control, have become not only irresponsible 


~ but autocratic, with the net result that India is at present in a condition of the 


gravest dissatisfaction, if not discontent. There is the gravest unrest in the 
land. Now with an independent and well-qualified Standing Committee the 
old control could be once more exercised with effect and prove wholesome. 
With such contro) all unrest prevailing im the land could be allayed. The 
confidence in the justice and beneficence of British rule, now so seriously 
diminished, will be restored, and Indians will be more closely attached to the 
British raj. Under these circumstances it is a grievous disappointment to 
learn that the Secretary of State should have so hastily given his non possumus 
to the appeal made for a Standing Committee.”’ 


*11,. “It is only fair to say that the text of Mr. Morley’s speech on 

| Mr. Herbert Roberts’ amendment to the address 

,. Commentson Mr. Morley’s gives a totally different complexion to his views from 
Speee it Pe’? that conveyed by the telegraphic summary transmit- 
Pe Indian Social Keformer(6), ted to this country. Even as regards the subsidence 
Qsth Mar, .... . .. . Of the agitation against the partition, Mr. Morley 
ee eee cee... admitted. it might be temporary. As a matter of 


X oot) 
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fact such lulls are not unknown: in some.of the most thrilling periods of English 


history......_ After Mr. Morley’s strongly expressed condemnation it is impos- 


sible to regard the present arrangement as final,, The expenditure. already 


incurred for the purpose of converting Dacca into a capital town is a poor 
excuse. Many irrigation and other projects have been abandoned after an 
expenditure of several lakhs on them. At any raie, it is worth knowing how 
much has been. already spent in Dacca since October last. The Bengali 
leaders, if they are wise, will give up boycott and all other kinds of effervescence 
and calmly represent the practical injuries which they expect to ensue from 
the scheme to the Secretary of State.’’ 


12. It is difficult to say whether the Liberal Government will or will 
not be more active than their predecessors in counte- 
Comments on Mr. Morley’s nancing the efforts of the masters and men of Lanca- 
a to the deputation of shire to force the hands of the Government of India to 
extile workers. ° ‘ pee , 
Indu Prakash ‘43), 16th impose legislative restrictions on the working hours 
Mar., Eng. cols. ' in Indian mills. There is a danger that they may be 
: more active, judging from Reuter’s message that 
Mr. Morley ‘ expressed the liveliest sympathy’ with the deputation of textile 
workers whom he accorded an interview on the subject and assured that ‘ the 
Government of India had the subject fully and directly under notice.’ Mr. 
Morley was not sure that they wanted his official stimulus, but he was con- 
vinced that it was.a question of humanity—blessed word which serves as a cover 
for many things that give preference to one section of humanity over another— 
and was thinking whether he should not suggest—which would mean: giving 
a mandate—to the Indian Government to ask an English Inspector to report on 
the condition of the workers. The meaning of all this may roughly be taken 
to be that the Government of India is considering whether legislation in the 
matter is necessary, that if they conclude that it is not, the Home Government 
will insist upon their making a special investigation by persons amongst whom 
there will be a representative of the British textile interests.......... Sooner or 
later, we are afraid a restrictive legislation will come on, and we think the only 
way of averting the danger is to give no cause or pretence for such intervention, 
The Bombay mill-owners have shown wisdom in this regard by the voluntary 
limitation of the hours of work they have adopted. If our mofussil miil-owners 
are wise, they should now see the expediency of following their brethren of 
Bombay ; otherwise, they would be ruining themselves and others........... It is 
true that legislative interference in the case of infantile industries is an 
economic wrong. But even in suchcases, if employers prove too obdurate, 
the State must interfere for higher considerations.” 


13. <A deputation from Manchester recently waited upon Mr. Morley and re- 
quested him to reduce the working hours in the Bombay 

Kesari (133), 20th Mar. mills. Mr. Morley replied that he would consider the 
question from the point of view of humanity and not 

from that of trade competition. He is also going to send an expert to this 
country to inquire into this matter. There is a great difference between 
the condition of labourers in England and India. Mr. Morley had better first 
of all inquire why a slight deficiency in rainfall is sufficient to reduce our agri- 
culturists to the verge of starvation, If he remedies this state of things, the 
amelioration of the condition of our mill-hands is sure to follow. When 
the new Parliament has made provision for feeling poor scholars and passed 
a resolution for granting old age pensions, why should not Mr. Morley insist 
on a reduction of the burdens on the poor Indian labourer and upon the grant 
of pecuniary relief to him from the State Treasury in times offamine?r It does 
not behove the Liberals to distribute money among the English poor and show 
mere lip-sympathy for the half-starved Indians. | 


i4. A glance at the prescnt condition of various countries on earth shows 
that an extraordinary revolution is impending over 

Comments on a circular the whole globo. It is unlike the religious or political. 
exhorting Sete etl mr °° upheavals witnessed in history. Supplanting of other 
pi i? eo ""y? people’s faiths or the usurpation of their territory by 
| Vihdrs (166), 19th Mar. brute force was the main underlying motive of those 


revolutions and, therefore, those movements were 
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unholy. ‘Those who took ‘part:in thém were murderers because 
it hands upon the independence of their neighbours or endea- 
1 to suppress their religion. ‘ But the revolution that we are talking of is 
6 & different nature. It is the decree of Providence to punish and hang 
thors of the previous unholy revolutions. A glance at the internal 
h of Russia shows how the approaching revolution is intended to strike 
at existing empires. In Africa, Hungary, the Transvaal, Somali- 
Egypt we witness.a similar phenomenon. Thoughts of independence 
are iession of the human mind everywhere. It is difficult to say 
what part India is expected to play in the impending revolution. Who cares for 
the fate of poor India before the mighty wave of independence which threatens 
to submerge the earth? We are, however, concerned forthe future of the 
mighty tree of the British Empire and hope that God will take care to protect it. 
Tukdérdém says that floods destroy huge trees, while small shrubs escape unhurt, 
‘Hence we feel apprehensive about the safety of the British Empire. Ireland 
is another small insignificant shrub like India and is in a dependent state, 
Still it is struggling hard for its rise. The Irish so long depended upon their 
friends in England just as we depend upon Sir Henry Cotton, Sir W. Wedderburn, 
&e. But nowa terrible swadeshi movement is set on footin Ireland. Students 
are taking an active part in the movement. The Irisli have given up all hope of 
being benefited by laws passed by the British Parliament. ‘They are disgusted 
with the method of supplication and have resorted to the method of boycott. 
We give below an extract from a circular recently published by the popular 
y in Ireland:—‘“ Traitors to Ireland. Shame! Shame!!! Shame!!! 
Who are they? They are the young men of Irish Race and Irish Blood who 
take the Saxon shilling. England cannot get men to fight her Robber Wars. 
And she is looking out for Irish fools to enlist under her Bloody Flag..........” 
Irish men are exhorted not to enlist in the British Army, Navy and the Police 
and those that do so are stigmatised as traitors to their country. The British 
are few in numbers, but they use the people of one country under their sway 
in order to preserve their supremacy in another. In India they employ the 
Irish to keep the peace, in Tibet they take the Sikhs, while at Barisal they 
employ the Gurkhas to preserve order. The British Empire resembles a bogus 
firm of a petty trader, who has no capital of hisown, but has forced other 
people to deposit their money with him. I* one of them wishes to withdraw 
his money; the proprietor of the firm cunningly manages to save his credit 
by pointing his finger at other depositors. When all the depositors will com- 
bine, the firm will become bankrupt in no time. Ireiand has found this out ; 
Irish youths are now ashamed to volunteer their services to Great Britain for 
enslaving other nations, What do mercinary troops get by massacring other 
people, who may be fighting for their independence? Are they not themselves 
killed in battle at times? If they wish to sacrifice their lives, can they not 
doso in a good cause? Why do they not shed their blood in acquiring 
independence for their country instead of dying like dogsin an attempt to 
enslave other people? They get bullets, while Englishmen pocket the gold. 
The circular, therefore, exhorts the Irish not to enlist in the British Army, 
Navy and the Police on pain of being regarded as traitors to their country. 


15. The Vihdri publishes some verses in which a female swan, caught in 
Amand a gilded cage, bewails the misery of her lot as fol- 

} oa miseries of depen- Jovwsg ; —* My mi, § is me : - per set with jewels 
PSS) Aegan jn parts. ButI pray to God to deliver me once for 
Behars OS): Ae ae all from the horrors ofa state of dependence. I prefer 
death by poison to my present lot. Iam persecuted because I conceal gold within 
me, O God, my young one was killed by wicked men. I would like to pass my 
days in a forest and feed upon bitter fruits, but shall never consent to part with 
my independence in the slightest degree. So long as there is life in me, [ wish to 
be of some service to my country. O God, grant this boon to me or else 
take away my life atonce.’ The writer of the verses adds that many countries 
are in the same predicament as the female swan, and expresses the hope that 


God will show mercy to them, 
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- 16. The sivoadeshé and the boycott movements have not ouly givenan 
impetus to the indigenous industries but provided a 
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| Self-government. said to be . means of livelihood. to the starving masses and stop. - 
- omg need of the people ped, albeit temporarily, the drain of the country’s , 


Bhéla (111), 21st Mar, life blood to other lands. . They have opened the eyes 


of the people to the reality of their present situation . 
and taught them the virtues of self-reliance and self-sacrifice. Above all: the - 


movements have so far stimulated the interest of Englishmen in the affairs of 

India as to make them write and talk about these affairs, The paper next alludes 

to the controversy between Messrs. Battersby and Theodore Morison on the present 

discontent in India and remarks: We admit that the people of India have of 

late been indulging in violent abuse but such abuse is directed not against 

Government, as alleged by Mr. Morison, but against highhanded officials, 

The people know very well that vilification of officials will bring them little 

good, but they cannot help it because their blood boils at the unrestrained acts 

of autocrats like Lord Curzon. We revile such administrators because they 

have inflicted upon us no slight injury. Why do we not abuse Lord Reay or 

Lord Ripon? Why do we sing their praises, while we condemn Sir Richard 

Temple and Lord Lytton? The answer to this is that while the former tried to 

promote our well-being the latter spared no pains to reduce us to misery. If 
Government do not take their officers to task for their rudeness and insolent 

conduct and do not grant political concessions to the people, it is just possible 

that the people may begin to employ intemperate language towards them also. 

As remarked by Mr. Morison, there is no doubt that the people of India are loyal 

to the core and will never bite the hand that feeds them. Formerly when our 

minds were not enlightened by liberal education, we were under the belief that it 

was England’s hand that fed us. But now we are convinced that it is the 

hand of our motherland that feeds us. Our grievance against Government is 

not that we have no hand in the administration of the country or that certain. 
measures of theirs have proved detrimental to our interest. But the 

education we have received has created in our minds new aspirations and we 

are seized with an ardent desire to have the blessing of self-government for 
which we consider ourselves eminently fitted. Our ambition will not be 

satisfied till we get this object of our desire. Elsewhere the paper dilates on 

the potency of the boycott movement to bring about India’s regeneration. — 


17.. Our rulers boast that they govern India in the interests of the people, 
but are really anxious to further the interests of their 
Alleged _ selfish spirit own countrymen. The swadesht movement in India 
- me: | Bh onpcres ontoe is still in itsinfancy, while in England it is a century 
Sinden. : old. While the former aimsat the good of our country 
Moda Vritta (142), 19th Mar. by developing its materal resources without encroach- 
ing upon the rights of others, the latter has done 
serious injury to India by depriving her of raw materials, In fact, English swa- 
deshism has ruined indigenous arts and industries in India and reduced our peo- 
ple to abject poverty. Itisa matter for regret that despite this deplorable result 
Englishmen’s partiality for their own countrymen should show no signs of abate- 
ment, Some time ago the President of the British Cotton Association requested 
Government that as cotton of long staple was necessary for the Lancashire 
Cotton Mills, its cultivation in India should be encouraged. ‘This request was 
immediately complied with by Government. We doubt whether a similar 
request on the part of the Indian mill-owners would have been acceded to with 
equal promptitude. This clearly shows how Government are always desirous 
of advancing the interests of Englishmen but not of Indians. 


18. India which was once prosperous, independent and _ self-support- 
ing is now enslaved ard a prey tofamine whiie 
Need for Indian leaders to her industries are fast decaying. Such being the 
noe ree 2 (163), Geplorable condition of our country, it is ineet 
aie ee Oh that we should put forth efforts to effect our 
regeneration so that we may be able to enjoy once 
more the blessing of independence. We are pained tosee our leaders setting 
their hearts upon the policy of supplication for effecting our political emanci- 
pation. They may: rest assured that no political party in England will champion 
cON 2239—6 
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“‘thieirGause or séoure redress of their grievances, Money should, therefore, no 
 Johger be spent in sending deputations to England. We should rather learn 
- tite lesson of self-reliance. It is futile to expect any good from the policy 
. Of begging for political concessions hitherto pursued by our leaders. The 
Literals‘ upon whose help they had counted have disappointed them in the 
matter of the Bengal Partition.. They should now direct their energies toa 
révival ofindigenous industries and to instill the sentiment of patriotism in 
the minds of the people. They should enlighten the masses upon the present. 
odndition of the country and endeavour to awaken them from their present 
stupor, = 
- .19. “The days when the Finance Minister had to mourn over deficits once 
‘ute - every year are gone ‘for ever.’ The annual con- 
Presentation of the Indian gratulations on surpluses and remissions and grants-in- 
faite in the Vice-regal gid began in Lord Ourzon’s time, Having been 
"1: dian Spectator (6), 24th bused for the currency policy, there was some 
Mar. .— justice in his claiming some sort of credit for the over- 
flowing treasury and the unfailing bounty, Even abuse 
gets monotonous, and Lord Minto has begun an era when the Viceroy will be 
allowed to pursue the even tenour of his way without either praise or blame. 
The year that is drawing toa close was not quite favourable to agricultural 
prosperity in the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Deccan Districts of 
Bombay and in R4jputdna, but in other parts of India the land revenue showed 
signs of continued and ‘healthy’ development. According to the revised 
estimates the revenue in the current year will amount to £384,829,500 and the 
expenditure to £§3,073,800, leaving a surplus of £1,755,700. Assuming that 
the next year will be a normal one, and allowing for reductions of taxation and 
increase of expenditure, the budget estimates for the ensuing year are: 
Revenue, £86,495,100; expenditure, £85,621,000; Surplus, £874,100. The 
surplus for the current year will be applied partly in reduction of taxation. 
The abolition of the various cesses will involve a loss of revenue aggregating 
annually to Rs, 1103 lakhs of rupees. ‘Ihe ideal aimed at in the abolition of 
the village and other cesses is that no local cesses shall be imposed on the land, 
supplemental to the Land Revenue proper, except such as are levied by local 
bodies for expenditure on genuinely loval objects. This ideal will not be 
attained in the coming year, but it wil! be steadily kept in view. When that 
ideal is attained, it will be time to consider how else the subsequent surpluses 
are to be disposed of. Next to the reduction of taxation, the surplus of the 
current year will be utilised for certain administrative reforms. The first 
among them is Police reform, towards which an annual grant of 50 lakhs was 
made last year. ‘This grant will be increased by 25 lakhs. The constables were 
the objects of the bounty last year : higher officers will now receive attention, 
and the grant will be applied for the introduction of improved scales 
of pay for superior officers; the recruitment of Deputy Superintendents, 
and a further recruitment of Sub-Inspectors; the formation of provincial 
criminal investigation departments; and the introduction of reforms in the 
Police of Madras, Calcutta and Rangoon. Outof the 25 lakhs granted for 
these purposes Bombay receives only 2} lakhs. In the grant made for tech- 
nical education, however, Bombay receives: the lion’s share—Rs, 1,67,000. 
This is intended primarily to develop the three central institutions—the Poona 
College of Science, the Bombay Victoria Technical Institute, and the School 
of Art. Provision will also be made for adequate inspection of ordinary 
technital schools and schools of textile industry, for elementary drawing in 
all kinds of institutions, for the creation of three new special technical schools, 
for the development of a certain number of approved technical schools by 
increased grants, and for scholarships in all classes of approved technical 
institutions. For agricultural ‘development and research a grant of 4 lakhs 
is made, in addition to the 20 lakhs allowed last year. It is not explained wh 
the salt-tax was not further reduced, and instead of the relief of that bueden the 
Government has turned its attention to various supplemental cesses levied on 
land, ‘The reason perhaps is that it is not quite certain how far the poorest 
classes, on whom a tax like that on salt must necessarily press, are really 
‘benefited by the reductions. ‘'he consumption of salt continued to expand 
‘during ‘the current year, but this may not necessarily mean that the poorest 
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classes’ have derived any appreciable relief, The: Finance Minister and at 
least one of the non-official Members dwelt on this difficult question last year, 
It may be claimed for the reduction of the cesses, determined upon this year, 
that though it may bring no relief to the very poorest, with whom even 
the cost. of salt consumed is a relatively considerable item of expenditure, 
the relief to every individual tax-payer is a definite ascertained quantity, 
There is no well-to-do middleman to appropriate what is intended for the 
tax-payer. It may also be remembered that the critics of the land revenue 
porey of Government have long been urging the lightening of the burden on 
and. Having twice acceded to the popular demand to reduce one obnoxious 
tax, the Government may be said, on the whole, to have decided wisely in 
turning its attention to other taxes. Judging from his remarks last year, the 
Honourable Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, at any rate, is not likely to condemn the 
choice. ‘There are various applicants for relief. The manufacturer would have 
the excise dufy on cotton goods removed, though this year he is too prosperous to 
knock at the door of Government, and he is told that the burden of that duty 
falls not on him, but on the consumer; the merchant would have the general 
tariff reduced; the lawyer would recommend that litigation must be made 
cheaper; then there are registration charges, fees levied by the forest Depart- 
ment et hoc to be alleviated. The administrative reforms which one may 
demand are also almost innumerable, ‘hey will all force themselves on Gov- 
ernment in coming years, particularly if Mr. Morley resolutely adheres to. his 
faintly declared policy of peace and retrenchment.” 


*20. ‘The principal features of the Budget are a surplus of about one 
million and a quarter sterling, and remissions and 
additional grants for administrative improvements 
of about £800,000. Railway earnings which expand- 
ed beyond anticipation and general growth of revenue, except that derived 
from land, customs and irrigation, together with large unspent balances under 
military expenditure and grants for police, education and civil works, nearly 
double the estimated surplus for the current year. The decrease under land 
revenue, customs and irrigation broadly means the retrogression of the agri- 
cultural industry, and the reduction of the purchasing power of the people. 
Voluntary abstention from foreign goods does not seem to have heen the cause 
of the falling-off in the customs receipts, ‘the great and continued development 
of the receipts from cotton piece-goods’ being a main feature of the year, and 
leading to a yield of revenue which is the highest on record. Petroleum and 
silver were the main sources of the decrease, and wedo not know that the 
swadeshé movement would take credit for either, The decrease under the three 
important heads seems to us to bea stronger proof of material stagnation than the 
increase under other heads is of material advancement. The increased railway 
receipts, indeed, would be no indication by themselves of prosperity. Rather 
the reverse, as railways earn more in lean years than in fat. ‘The increase 
under salt’ is clearly in consequence of the recent reductions of duty; 
that under stamps may only mean more mortgages and sales of property ; 
that under excise is a doubtful blessing, as people sometimes drink to drown 
their despair. ‘The highly satisfactory picture of growing prosperity ’ 
which the Zimes sees in the financial affairs of the country, if it be 
there, eludes our vision. We wonder if a fall in the revenue from the 
income-tax, accompanied by an increase in the excise receipts, would be 
regarded as a highly satisfactory picture of growing prosperity in Great Britain. 
It is due to the Honourable Mr. Baker to acknowledge that he has not indulged 
in such hallucinations, The Budget is what it ought to be, a business-like 
document, and if the full import of it has been largely leit to others to 
‘elucidate for themselves, there has at least been no sign of an attempt to obscure 
it by. rhetorical flourishes. The venue of remission, t00, has been wisely 
selected, and we appreciate the policy of liberating local resources for local 
needs, The permanent additions to the grants for police, agricultural and 
‘educational improvement are welcome, Two anda half lakhs for technical 
‘education is not much. While we are glad to note the increased allotment to the 
education of Europeans and Eurasians—it is to the general good that every 
-section of the population should be educated—we should have liked a beginning 


Indtan Social Reformer 
(5), 25th Mar. 
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: mprovement of y education throughout the 
eaiitry. Government made a profit of these and Lait million sterling on the 
few coinage in the r from the Mints ts the 


. The revenue prepe 


a ey. factor of exchange is, indeed, a great advantage, but the policy of 
treating the profits from new coinage apart from the general system of taxa- 


tion is economically unsound and politically unwise.’’ | | 
21, “Mr. Baker's Budget for hag year ene po ag as a dis- 
| ay appointment to many who looked forward to its 
ay * 2m xt dum containing some substantial boon to theclasses and 
9 sr OO the masses in commemoration of the Royal visit that 
has just ended. Some such boon was desired on all hands as an Imperial 
negessity. But most unfortunately the prayer has not been granted or 
rather has been found to be such as could not be granted........... As to the 
Budget as it actually stands, without in any way attempting to deprive the 
Finance Minister of the praise that is his due, if may be said that there is. 
not much in the statement to justify jubilation over it......... The cost of 
the abolition of the Patwari and the Village Officers’ cesses is calculated 
to amount to about 82 lakhs per annum, and that ot the abolition of certain 
tty appropriations from local funds for Provincial purposes in North India, 
urma and Central Provinces to about six lakhs. The total amount of the relief 
to the tax-payer thus given, namely about 88 lakhs, seems almost insignificant in 
a country where no less than 1293? crores are derived from various sources in 
the shape of revenue and where the national expenditure comes to nearly the 
same amount. Still the Indians are a people who have always to be thankful 
for small mercies, and for our part we should not hesitate to express our most 
grateful acknowledgments to the Government for what relief they have been 
leased to give to the people in certain parts of the country........... The 
mae inte, further propose to dispose of the surplus by raising the grant of 
20 lakhs per annum, made last year for agricultural improvement, to 24 lakhs 
per anpnum—a disbursement that will meet with general approval; and 
five lakhs are to be given for education ‘of which approximately one-half 
will be devoted to technical education and cne-half to the education of Europ- 
eans and Eurasians. Here our congratulations must naturally end, for what 
would these 25 lakhs do for the technica! education of 300 millions? As to 
the grant for the education of Europeans and Eurasians we shall at once say 

that it is open to mgst serious objection on certain grounds.” 


22, The Budget just published is an extremely tame affair. The custom- 

ary review of accounts and revised estimates is nothing 

Oriental Review (12),21st but a dry narration of facts, while the forecasts 
Mar. touching the general financial position of the coming 
official year are all ‘cautious,’ with a moderate 

surplus of £874,100 after abolishing the patwari cesses which still exist in 
Upper India and doling out a few more pittances (to save face, as they say) for 
the encouragement of technical and agricultural education. The two greatest 
needs of India at present are Education and Irrigation. But by a strange irony 
of fate, these are least cared for. Just fancy 15’crores for railways in a single 
year and 12 crores only for irrigation. Of course, the Finance Minister assumes 
a tone of apology whilst discoursing on the last topic, but how insincere it all 
reads by the side of the glowing Resolution on the Report of the Irrigation 
Commission issued more than two years ago! We were told with a flourish of 
trumpets what wonderful benefits India might expect at the hands of that 
prodigy of prodigies who took the initiative in the matter. But as a matter of 
fact we have not yet seen a beginning made. As usual, red tape and circumlocu- 
tion have overtaken that Report. The Finance Minister coolly tells us that 
the local Governments are considering it, as if the precious ‘experts’ of the 
Public Works Department could teach anything new to Sir Scott Moncrieff 
and his colleagues. Were not these sufficiently in evidence when the Com- 
mission went round the different proyinces? And did not. the local Govern- 
ments apprise them of-their views? What a farce, therefore, to say now that 
he local Governments are incubating on the Report, and until they have all 
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could be done! It is really noslight reflection on a Government. which pre- 
tends to be humane and the reat of it for: purposes of famine relief that it should 
ut forth this kind of trumpery excuse for its own deliberate delay in pushing 
orward irrigation works in the spirit of the Report. It is to be hoped some 


one in Parliament will take up this subject and contrast the breakne k pace 


at which more railways are being built with the snail-like progress which 


irrigation works are making in a land which year im and year out is 
overwhelmed with scarcity or famine in one part or another. The other 
pressing problem is the diffusion of knowledge among the masses..., ..... When 
every civilised country in the world spends crores on elementary education, 
the Government of India, with a population of 23 crores, srends, on all kinds 
of education, the very meagre sum of 14 crores! Whatashame! But this is 
the way India is governed. ‘The military octopus swallows one-fourth and 
more of the revenue and the Civil establishments swallow one-seventh. 
Expenditure on objects not worth much may be counted by millions, but when 
it comes to spending money on education, Government barefacedly say they 
have no funds! The truth, however, is that they do not want India to be 
educated, Educated India, to our craven rulers, is a huge Dragon which may 
one day swallow up the British Empire! That is the fear. And that fear 
stands in the way of the expenditure on education. But the school-master is 
abroad. And do what they will, the resistless might of progress and the destiny 
of events will force them to recognise the importance of education and spend 
an adequate amount on the instruction of 95 per cent. of the population,” 


*2°. “To us the stereotyped tale of the ‘surplus’ which is annually 
retailed in the Indian Budget is perfectly sicken- 
ree This year the miracles of ‘surplus’ are 
somewhat less striking. All the same they are purely 
the outcome of an overtaxing of the people in an wnseen wanver, And so long 
as the veil is adroitly cast on this wseen aspect of Indian finance, we do not 
expect ordinary folks to see the glaring defects of it with a clear vision. 
Expenditure meanwhile grows apace and the tax-eaters eat their cake and 
want it too! Such, however, is the irony of fate that despite the arithmetic 
and the sophistries of the financial juggler, there are the two important 
admissions, one as to the wisdom of keeping the salt duty at the lowest figure 
possible, and the grim failure of the sugar legislation which in honeyed words 
Lord Curzon had introduced a few short years ago.......... Meanwhile what 
is the equity of the so-called ‘remission of taxation’? Nearly two- 
thirds of it goes to a particular area. Can it be said that ‘the general 
tax-payer’ whose interests weare always pathetically told are sodearto the 
heart of our just and benign rulers has been benefited by it?...... This latest 
anomaly in what is called ‘remission of taxation’ once more brings pro- 
minently to view the absurd system of Indian finance now s9 ruthlessly 
centralised....,...... The remission of the Patwari cess in the Upper Provinces 
at the expense of the rest of India is unjustifiable and must be absolutely 
condemned. It shows how yet we are far away from financial statesmanship 
and how far Indian finance is pure book-keeping and unscientific financial 
trifling. But more of this next week.”’ , 


Kaiserei-Hind (28), 25th 
Mar., Eng, cols, 


#94. ‘The Financial Statement contains no heroic proposals. Its programme 

is of a modest character. But there will be a general 

Gujarati (23), 25th Mar, feeling of disappointment in the country that the 

~~ s, gmbay Sene~ present opportunity was not seized for still further 

OF ie? eee lowerivg the duty on salt or raising the taxable min- 
Vartaman ( 3), Z3rd Mar. : : : & — 

imum in the case of the income-tax, Their Royal 

Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales hava just completed a most 


~ guccessful tour through the country, and we really wish the event had been 


signalised by some concession to the tax-payers. If the Budget is very disappoint- 


ing in this respect, it is satisfactory in others. ‘The complaint has for years 


been general in the Indian press about the under-estimating of revenue and 
over-estimating of expenditure. This financial juggling led to startling 


‘gurprises and failed to inspire the public with confidence in the reliability 


of figures relating to revenue andexpenditure, We are glad the ‘peraistent 
con 2289—7 


‘dhatehed comething more woudérful than that: proposed by the Commission, nothing 
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ress against this most indefensible practice have led to 
s direction; and the Honourable Mr. Baker’s acknowledg; 
dof .acouracy “has been attained and that a fair 
ment has been effected in-the methods of calculating poneips 
shows that the complaint was a just one, and we welcome hi 

that ‘ we:shall continue to do our best to eliminate all avoid- 
error. - That is a triumph ‘of persistent public criticism, 
more gratifying ‘because some of Mr. Baker’s predecessors 


had: tried in vain to appease their critics by advancing all sorts. of 


excuses which were too transparent to deceive students of the Indian and 


English financial systems. Agriculture has over and over again been acknow- 


ledged' to. be’ the sheet-anchor of Indian finance. But it has all along 
received from the Government a scanty measure of sympathy and attention, 


We are, therefore, glad to read in the Financial Statement the Honourable 


Mr. Baker's declaration on behalf of Government that ‘the agricultural tax- 


he has the strongest claim on our resources on the present occasion.’ 


e hope even this latter qualification will disappear and that he will ever 
continue to be treated with special sympathy and consideration. The levy of 
the local. cesses now abolished and the practice of making certain petty 
appropriations from the: funds of District and Local Boards -for various provin- 
cial purposes were altogether wrong on principle. The system of local 
appropriations was doubtless a blot on the administration of local funds, and we 
are not sure if this administration does not admit of further improvement in 
other directions. In many places the local funds are diverted to purposes 
from which the villagers and agricuturists do not profit as much as they 
ought to. The step now taken is, therefore, a move in the right direction......... 
Although some of these ‘ local excrescences’ will atill continue in some places, 


the Government of India have done well to place the system of local taxation 


on a sound basis,......... The Financial Statement provides a sum of 25 
lakhs per annum for the reform of the Police in accordance with the approved 
recommendations of the Police Commission, ‘This is in addition to the 

rant of 50 lakhs provided in the last year’s budget........... Similarly a 
further grant of 4 lakhs per annum is made for agricultural development 
and research over and above the similar grant of 20 lakhs made last year......... 
This is another proof of awakening on the part of the Government to the 
importance of agriculture in this country. Itisno doubt belated. Neverthe- 
less it deserves to be welcomed. 5 lakhs have been allotted to education. ‘This 
allotment can only be characterised as quite miserable in view of the surplus 
at the disposal of the Government and of the growing requirements of educa- 
tion, Half of this sum is set aside for the education of Europeans and 
Eurasians. Wedo not know why this special concession has been made. 
European schools have invariably been treated in a generous spirit by the 
Education Department. They are also the special favourites of the heads of 
departments. There are equally worthy sections of the Indian population, and 
we must protest on principle against any differential treatment. European 
and Eurasian boys are entitled with the other youths in the country to the benetits 
of education. But we strongly object to special concession of this character, 
especially in the case of communities whose interests Government are never slow 
to advance in a variety of ways. Out of the remaining 25 lakhs Bombay gets 
1°67 lakhs. This allotment is primarily intentled to develop and increase the 
efficiency of the College of Science, the Victoria Jubilee ‘l'echnical Institute and 


the Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy School of Art. It was only the other day that an 


earnest appeal was made to Lord Lamington in the interests of the Victoria 


‘Technical Institute and we are glad His Excellency will now be in a position to 


consider the appeal in a liberal spirit.”” |The Bombay Samdchdr and the Sénj 
Vartamdn make somewhat similar comments. | 


25. ‘The Financial Statement of the Honourable Mr. Baker presented at 

', the last Wednesday’s meeting of the Supreme 

a renee (49), 25rd 7 egislative Council is more or less of a humdrum 
agg character not giving much room either for praise or 
blame. ‘The. revenues of India are going on increasing. Surpluses follow 


surpluses, but are lost for the most part in the abyss of military expenditure 


t 


though we must be thankful for such small mercies as are shown by way_of 
some remission of taxation and increased allotments to: measures of peaceful. 
internal development......,.... Mr, Baker takes great pains to show that his. 
endeavours to attain a higher standard of accuracy in the estimates have been 
pretty well successful. We need not go into these details except to mark 
that the salt revenue expanded in spite of the reduction of- duty, as had been 

anticipated by the’ Honourable Member,” The first reduction of eight. annas 
was made in 1903, The consumption of salt rose by 1,786,000 maunds in. 
1904-05 as the result of this reduction of duty, A further remission of eight? 
annas was made last year, and the result isa further increase of consumption by 

about 12 lakhs of maunds. Mr. Baker is now confident that the cumulative 

effect of the two reductions in the salt duty has now reached every bazar and shop. 
and through it the poorest consumer. Stinginess in spending money, under: 
the euphemistic name of prudence and foresight, still forms the predominant: 
characteristic of the financial policy of Government. They had a surplus of 

£1,755,700 in the accounts for the closing year and they estimate a surplus of 
£1,687,500 in the accounts of the coming year, giving a total of £3,443,200.. 
Yet out of this huge sum only a paltry £8,13,400, ¢.e., less than a fourth, is 

applied for internal development. The excuse as usual is, of course, that 
Government cannot be sure of the future and the rains might hold off in the 

coming year. The pretext is really a most flimsy one in view of the fact that 

most of our revenues go on increasing, famine or no famine, as actually 

happened in the current year. The time indeed has come, therefore, 

when all stinginess should be puta stop to. The surplus in hand should be 
utilized to the full either for remitting taxation or for inaugurating measures 
of internal reform. If a wide-spread famine brings ona calamity too greati 
to be met by ordinary resources, capital expenditure as on railways should: be 
curtailed or a new loan raised. Let us now turn to the five items for which the 

sum of £8,13,000 is allotted. £2,26,007 go towards the improvement of civil 

administration. Police reform takes up twenty-five lakhs, Of this Bombay’s 

share is only two and a half lakhs... Four Jakhs per annum will be 

added to the twenty lakhs granted last year for agricultural research and 

development. Two anda half lakhs are allotted to Technical education and 

a similar amount for the education of Europeans and Eurasians. A new 

form of, nepotism indeed ! !!”’ 


*96. When Lord Minto’s Government issued their famous resolution 
boycotting the Statesman, agood many Anglo-Indian 

ot ten ee oe ha papers and the entire Indian press stood up in defence 
Bengal by the Government Of the constitutional principle involved in the action 
of that province, taken by Government....... We little dreamt at the 
Gujaraté (23), 25th Mar., time that within a few days of the withdrawal of that 
Eng, cols. resolution, a native paper would incur the wrath of 
the Goverrment and be placed under the official ban....... The Sylhet Weekly 
Chronicle, it appears, published a statement that a Gurkha policeman had com- 
mitted an indecent assault on a sweeper woman at Barisal. ‘'hereupon official 
. inquiries were made which resulted in showing that the charge was false. The 
Chronicle, however, refused to withdraw the allegation for reasons best known 
to it. The only proper andstraightforward course which Government could have 
adopted under these circumstances was to ask the Gurkha policeman to get his 
character cleared. But that course was rejected on the extraordinary ground 
that ‘no useful purpose would be served by instituting criminal proceedings.’. 
Tf the official inquiry was not a bogus one and if the accusation was false, there 
is no conceivable reason why the offending journalist should not have been put 
upon his trial....... Lord Minto’s Government are, of course, at liberty to treat 
the Statesman and the Chronicle on racial principles and to declare that punish- 
ment in the shape of ‘ boycott’ will in no way affect the status, dignity and 
_ independence of the press in India. But it is clear that the higher authorities 
in India are not satistied with an all-comprehensive Sedition law and the Official 
Secrets Act. In future they will also resort to ‘boycott.’ It is a weapon 
liable to. be easily misused, and the two cases in which it has been employed 
show tbat at least in the case of native papers their status, dignity and indepen- 
‘dence are at the mercy of Government. The reply of Lord Minto’s Gov- 
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‘intérpellation on the subject raises:s 
nte our ‘emphatic protest against 


: ymin erpetuate the indefen- 
— and. remissions — petra oS the M 2 rayat on the oe 
fland revenue. §-- - hand and ujarAtand the Konkan rayat on the 
Aaprétte (10), 18th Mar. other in regard ae measure of relief to be given at 
_ the time of an agrarian calamity. Thus inthe Deccan no assessment would be 
suspended if the crop exceeds four annas, and even when it is four annas only,, 
only half the amount of the assessment will be suspended unless the holdiag in 
question be one under the restricted tenure or lieble to an assessment of not 
more than ten rupees, in which case the whole would be suspended. Even 
in’Gujarat and the Konkan there will be no supension of assessment when the 
crop is six annas or more, and when the crop is between four and six 
annas the rayat will get the same treatment as his brother in the Deccan 
does when the crop is fourannas, As regards remissions the rules are equally 
stringent, and in this connection the usual hobbies of Government are 
trotted out, viz., to refuse this particular kind of relief to persons who happen 
in their opinion to be disqualified by their position as landlords, capitalists, 
money-lenders, professional men or, speaking generally, ‘ well-to-do persons.’ 
: As regards Inamdars we have more than once expressed our appreciation of the 
principle that as parties who are benefited by the alienation of land revenue 
they should in equity be made to show the same consideration to their tenants 
that Government show totheirs. But it would be inequitable to enforce this 
He principle in practice so long as Government have not taken legislative as well as 
| executive measures to enable the Inamdars to recover the same proportion of 
| revenue for their lands as Government do in the same or neighbouring 
‘ villages.” 


i | 28. ‘The recent Resolution of the Government of Bombay on the subject 
Jém-e-Jamshea (27), 19th of the rules for the suspension and remission of 
1 ce. Sens eel (24); taxation in the Bombay Presidency will be received 
4 er in many quarters with gratitude—the gratitude of 
i beggars that cannot be choosers, of men who have to be content,with half a loaf 
| when no bread is to be had. In this Resolution also there are evident signs 
i that the Bombay Government still have the savkar and the contumacious 
i landholder on the brains. It isa-pity they cannot get rid of this bugbear that 
i has been haunting them for so long, and deal with the most important problem 
of land settlement and revenue in such a way as to give repose both to them- 
selves and the public. 


29. <A correspondent of the Din Bandhu writes:—The Forest Depart- 
ment is established for the good of the people, but 
Complaint about the strin- so far from proving a boon it is a source of positive 
gent enforcement of Forest vexation to them. None but the rayats can give us an - 
regulations. ‘pes ‘ : ; 
Din -Bandhu (122), 17th idea of their sufferings when the Forest regulations 
March. are enforced by a high-handed official. The working 
of the Forest Department is one of the causes that have 
contributed to the deterioration of the soil. Formerly when the fellings in the 
forests occurred at long intervals, the rayats had plenty of rad materials to serve 
as manure for the fields. The cattle had also free access to the forests. At 
eas all these advantages have been taken away from the cultivators. 
aatterly the Forest regulations are worked with such stringency that owners of 
cattle are punished for the offences committed by their servants. Several inst- 
ances of this kind have lately octurred in Roha Taluka of the Koléba District, 
where the Police Patil of a certain village was recently presented with a 
turban for the zeal displayed by him in bringing certain forest offences to licht, 
The rules prohibiting people from entering a Government forest with a hatchet 
requiring cultiva‘ors to cut rad materials only in the presence of 


in hand and 
the Round Guard are exceedingly oppressive and vexatious. A Round Guard 
is generally in chatge ‘of the forests adjoining six or seven villages, How 
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ds it possible for the: péople of all these villages to cut rad materials in’ the 
‘presence of the Guard? From this the stringency of the said rule can be.easily 
imagined. Further, Government propose to pass a rule prohibiting the sawing 
and burning of timber within.a radius of one mile from a reserved or protected 
‘forest without .the, previous permission of a Forest Officer of the rank of 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, This rule will subject the rayats to serious 
hardship. If Government do contemplate the passing of such a rule, it is but 
natural that Forest regulations should be felt as a thorn in the side of the 
-agriculturists. It is desirable that the regulations should be so modified as to 
‘prove beneficial to the rayats and Government alike. 


*30. ‘The summary penalty which has followed the conviction of a 
European motorist, prosecuted in the Esplanade 
Comments on the convie- Police Court before Mr, Kursondas Chabildas, will 
‘tion of a Europgan motorist he a wholesome warning to those reckless drivers who 
-In Bombay for rash driving. h b , , ; ' 
Rast Goftér (33), 25th 2ave brought motor traction into disrepute. The 
“Mar., Eng. cols. accused was found guilty of rash and negligent driving 
| and causing grievous hurt to a native. After a 
long and careful inquiry the charge was brought home to the accused, and 
‘the sentence passed is so exemplary as to strike terror among those who 
run their cars at a break-neck pace regardless of the safety of pedestrians, 
‘The fine of Rs. 200 and the infliction of a day’s simple imprisonment may 
be deemed by some as too drastic a punishment, but it is none too severe in 
view of the extent to which rash driving has become the fashion with the 
motorist, If the evil is not nipped in the bud, it is likely to take a more 
serious form, as especially the automobile is getting every day more popular 
and more widely used. The accused was further deprived of his license for 
the rest of the term, and we hope the police would be more vigilant in 
detecting all cases of rash and negligent driving and withholding the licenses 
of all who are found guilty of it.” 


31. ‘“ We notice that sixty new gentlemen have been made Justices of the 
a. a ae Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay and we con- 
Justices of the Peace for §ratulate them all. Out of these sixty we find that 
the Town and Island of forty-one are Huropeans—a proportion, the meaning 
’ Bombay. and justice of which only those can understand in 
Indu Prakash (43), 19th whose hands lies the high prerogative of conferring 
: May Hing gate. this kind of distinction. Five Muhammadans, three 
- Parsees and five Hindus get the honour. The public will probably be surprised 
‘that Mr. Dikshit gets only now. We may specially notice the name of 
Mr. Agabeg, the first Armenian J. P. in Bombay, who richly deserves the 
distinction.” : : 


32, Mr. Jiwanji Limjibhoy writes to the Bombay Samdchdr :— I think 

~*~ 9 necessary to call the attention of Government to an 

Alleged harsh treatment of * incident which I .personally witnessed, showing the 

= nt nn Persons harsh treatment accorded to certain famine-stricken 

"Bombay Saméchér (66), Persons by the Broach Police. While on my way from 

- 15th Mar. Il4v to Olpad a few days ago, I met about thirty-five 

or. famine-stricken persons in charge of a Police Olficer. 

On inquiry I learnt from them that they were Waghris belonging to Bhavnagar, 

and that owing to the famine prevailing in that State they had migrated to a 

“ place about three miles from Surat to earn their livelihood, Thence the 

Police sent them to Olpad, and the Chief Constable of the latter place was 

- now despatching them to Hansot in the Broach District. Having learnt from 

_ the men that they had aothing to eat, I supplied them with food sufficient to last 

for three days and requested the Police Officer in charge to let them remain 

. at [lav, where I said they would be able to shift for themselves. The Police 

- Officer having refused to comply with my request the men were taken to Hansot, 

- where they were allowed to beg from door to door in the village, and afterwards 

sent.to Ankleshwar. My curiosity having been excited by this mode of dealing 
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se famine-stricken; I-made inquiriesof the Ohief Constable of Ankleshwar, 
: med. by him that the Waghris in question had been sent by 
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n to | The Police may take such:famine-stricken persons from one 
joe to another if they think it necessary to do so, but they should at the same 


time see that they are properly fed while on the march. Even murderers 
thulgetibe: 


Se ale this in and I don’t see why it should be denied tothe 
nine-stricken. 


88.“ Our city is once again undergoing the sad {travail which has been 


Increase of plague in its lot for more than a decade. Plague is stalking 


‘Bombay Ofty and suggestions triumphant in our midst, and the victims it claims 


to Government to appoint a an be counted by hundreds a week and thousands a 
Committee to combat its month. Our Health Officer’s laudable efforts to combat 


- ravages. its ravages have been of but little avail, and the high 


a Heview (12), 21st hones he once see ed to entertain have ended in severe 


disappointment. It is not Dr. Turner’s fault, but it is 
his misfortune. The plague will not be defeated by the efforts of any one 
individual, however strenuous and well planned, or of any single Depart- 
ment, however well organised and well equipped. We repeat what we 


said some time ago that it requires the co-operation of all—and that Govern- 


ment alone can bring about that- co-ordination which is essential and 
indispensable for success. We have been reluctant to press our views hitherto. 
We knew how His Excellency had to bear the heavy burden of personal anxiety 
in the midst of his multifarious duties which he has nevertheless discharged 
with unremitting care. We were in hopes also that plague was being brought 
under subjection. But now with the daily total mortality exceeding that of 
the corresponding period last year and the increasing numbers of plague 
attacks and deaths we feel that we ought no longer to be silent. There is, we 
know, but little time left before Government migrate to the hills. Bombay out 
of sight will be Bombay out of mind from April to November, but if His Excel- 
lency and his Councillors and Secretaries will give even the little time that re- 


. mains to the task and organise a Committee of the representatives of the various 
. departments without whose co-operation and united endeavour the city will not 


be rid of the plazue, a great effort will be initiated and the duty which the 


. authorities owe to the city and to its teeming population will not be left 


unfulfilled. We submit with ali earnestness that it is not the Health Depart- 
ment of the Municipality alone that can cope with the evil, but that the 
Municipality and the Improvement Trust, the Railway Companies and the 
Tramway Company, the Port Trust and the Department of Public Works 


_ must all unite in one organised effort to remove the causes which contribute 
_ to the continuance of the dire scourge, which if it makes hundreds of houses 


desolate is also making thousands of houses a prey to anxiety and distress. To 
bring about this co-ordination between the different Departments is the task of 

. Government alone, and we appeal to Lord Lamington and his Honourable 
colleagues not to deny the help the city now sorely needs.” 


* 


‘Education. 


34 “Weare glad to learn that the Bombay Government has decided 
BA to give a lump sum of Rs, 30,000 to the Fergusson 
Gp sega Grant College as the payment in advance for three years 
Nohrdte, (10). 18tu-Mar, Of the share allotted to it out of the special grant 
Mahrdtia (10), 18th Mar. 7 : pecial § 
ea of Rs. 50,000 given by the Government of India 
with a view to encourage higher education. It is understood that this 
special grant;must bespent on increasing the hostel accommodation and streng- 
thening the teaching staff. Tha Deccan Education Society is further informed 
that this additional grant of ten thousand rupees a year will not be suddenly 
withdrawn, which means that it may possibly continue for some years more. 
. The special grant will no doubt have the desired effect of encouraging private 
_ educational enterprise, and thanks are due to the Government of India for 
_ this particular measure of their educational policy.” : | 
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35. It'appears that the action of Mr, Joshi, Head Master of the Thina 

4 High School, in expelling certain students from the 
ee endl seen ie school for having taken part in the swadesht move- 
High School. ment did not receive much support from his official 
Kesart (133), 20th Mar.; superiors, It was quite improper on Mr. Joshi’s part 
Arvnodaya (108), 18th Mar.; to require the school-boys to tender an apology to 
aoe Punch (125), 21st him on the ground that they had acted contrary to 
the notice issued by him. The main question is 
whether Mr. Joshi had any authority at all to issue an improper and illegal notice,. 
prohibiting his students from holding debates on the swadeshi movement even out 


of school premises and school hours. To-morrow we shall have a Head Master 


directing boys to slap their parents in the face before coming to school daily 
or enjoining them to remain half-starved. Are the boys to obey such a 
notice? It rests with the guardians of the boys to resist any encroachment 
upon their authority by school-masters. They need not be afraid of the 
Head Master or of the Director of Public Instruction, The school authorities 
have no business to look after the conduct of their pupils while out 
of school. If they do so, they must be said t usurp the authority of the 
guardians. The latter should, if necessary, take the matter even to Parlia- 
ment. We do not think that autocratic methods which were in vogue during 
Lord Curzon’s regime would be tolerated any ‘tonger. It would be well if 
some popular representative in the Legislative Council were to interpellate 
Government on this subject. [The Arunodaya says:—It is rumoured that 
Mr. Joshi has received orders from Mr. Giles to call upon the expelled students 
to sign an agreement not to take part in the swadesht movement. We do not 
know what authority either of these officials has to exact such an agreement 
from the boys. Some of the boys asked for time to consult their guardians 
before signing the agreement, but were threatened with instant dismissal from 
school unless they signed it on the spot. This shows how Mr. Joshi is lacking in 
equanimity and considerateness, qualities essential in a Head Master. We learn 
that the people of Thana are disgusted with Mr. Joshi’s conduct and that they 
intend to hold a meeting in this matter. The Hindu Punch writes :—Mr, Joshi’s 
conduct in taking an agreement from the boys is so base that he will certainly 
be consigned to hell for it in the next life, if not in this. It was expected 
that the spirited protests of the guardians of six students would open Mr. 
Joshi’s eyes, but he obstinately persists in trying to destroy the pluck of the 
boys. His efforts in this direction are, however, bound to fail.] 


Ra rl WAY 8. 


36, ‘We earnestly trust that personal inspection has convinced His Excel- 
lency Lord Lamington that the route through Cutch 
Lord Lamington and the for-the Bombay-Sind Railway is the only one worth 


-Bombay-Sind Railway. 


Sind Gazette (17), 16th adopting. Inour opinion, if the Rao’s objections 


wre cannot be overcome, it would be wiser to even 


prolong the already too great delay in carrying out 
this important scheme than to decide upon either of the alternatiye routes, 


for we cannot doubt that’ His Highness will ultimately take a different view and 
allow the railway to be constructed along what is admittedly by far the better 
alignment. If any other scheme be accepted, large sums of money would 
be spent on a line that will never pay, and one great object of the railway, the 
opening up and the improvement of:the State of Cutch, would be indefinitely 


postponed.” 


37. Mr. 8. G, Lawate writes to the Mahratta :—‘“I had been to Dehu 
(Poona) for the Jast annual fair in honour of the 
Complaint of overcrowding great sage Tukdéram. For that purpose I went to 


on the G.I. P. Railway on : . : 
sine demaeiink ae Gua ue the railway station on Monday last at about 7 in the 


- (Poona) fair. morning. ‘The train which left after my arrival at 


Mahrdtta (10), 18th Mar, the station I.could not catch because there was a large 


crowd of passengers who could not be accommodated 
init. The passengers had to wait for more than an hour for which I cannot 
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niet the Railway! ‘anthorities:: But the fair is 4n annual one, and not the 
@uly one of its kind: '.There-aré'many occasions during the course of the year 
mm which Railway authorities do confidently expeot large crowds of passen- 
gers, and t0.it is evidently ‘their duty to artange for a sufficiently spacious 
jiting-reom: for: these third class passengers “who, the Railway authorities 
nfess, are their chief’ benefactors. On the day J am speaking of the whole 
ting-room was literally packed with human beings and there was hardly any 
moom for. the passengers: The ground was anything but clean. 
was'regularly inhuman to require large crowds to stand there for 
urs . But the scene at the ticket-window was simply disgusting, 
and thie conduct of the Police most revolting. When, however, the crowds 
emerged from the life and death struggle at the window, a goods-train stood ready 
forithem, and we found ourselves huddled in the waggons, the floor of which was 
simply dirty, and there was a repelling smell which made us fasten our dhoteers 
against our noses all along the journey. Thesame night I returned to the Shelér- 
wadi Station to catch a train back to Poona. After several hours of hard labour 
we were successful in securing tickets, butlo! what awaited us! A goods train 
again was waiting to carry us back. The night was dark, and the train was 
dark, too. Men and women were huddled together in the dark waggons. Sir, 
imagine to yourself the misery of the passengers and especially of the female 
rtion thereof in these hours of trial. At Sheld4rwddi there is no platform, and 
it was a regular feat of athletics to get inside the waggons. I could not under- 
stand whom to blame more—the Railway autliorities for their inhumanity or our 
own folk for their extreme patience. The vain boast of the authorities that they 
try their best to give equal treatment both to natives and persons of the ruling 
race found a fine illustration that day.”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


38. A correspondent of the Kesari gives the following account of the Nana 
Fadnavis celebration at Vel4és on 13th March 1906. 

Account of the Nana Qn Tuesday morning the portrait of Nana Fadnavis 
Gian at Velés was carried in grand procession to, and installed in, 
Keears (183), 20th Mar. the mandap erected for the purpose of holding the 
| celebration, At 3 P.M. Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe, editor of 
the Kdl, gave a purdn reading on “ The Narsinha incarnation.’? He said :— 
“* When the earth was oppressed by the demon Hiranyakashipu, the gods _ be- 
sought Vishnu to slay the demon. The advice given by Vishnu to the gods on 
that occasion is applicable even to the present times, He said: ‘ Every act has. 


its proper time. You ask me to slay Hiranyakashipu, but are all the 33 crores 


_of gods of the same mind? I appear in an incarnate form not for the sake of one 
_or two, but forall, When the 33 crores of gods are of one mind, and when any 


danger is impending over them, Iam sure to appear in an incarnate form,’ 


Now, if all of us become unanimous as regards the laying of our condition 
before Vishnu, we need not go to his abode in the sea in search of him. He 
_ dwells in every heart. If you implore him incessantly and become unanimous, 
your grievances are sure to be redressed in a very short time.” After the 


reading of the Celebration Committee’s report in the afternoon Mr. Paranjpe 
again addressed the gathering. Hesaid: ‘‘It’was Nana Fadnavis alone who 


-foresaw that Maharashtra would be reduced to its present condition and it 
was he alone who tried to avert this fate. This is the reason why he is 


regarded by the Indians, nay, even. by forcigners, as one of the ablest of 
statesmen... Raghobodada’s turning a traitor to his family and country and the 
murder of Narayanrao, instigated by the wife of the former, show to what a 
deplorable pass Maharashtra was then reduced. But in spite of this Nana 
carried out his plans, and this demonstrates his extraordinary political sagacity. 
Fort Raigad was the source of the river of our national independence, while 
Velaés the place of its discharge into the sea. Hence, the celebrations held at. 
the above two places in memory of Shivaji and Nana Fadnavis respectively are 
of very great importance from a national point of view.’ Most of the articles. 
used in the mandap were of native manufacture. The festival was attended. 


‘by several leading’men of Ratndgiri ‘and Koldba Districts. 
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39, In the course of ;' contributed article the = Prakdsh — _ 
‘Anniversaries of the depa af leave abidin 
Indu Prakash (43), 20th 454 edifying inipressions Xm the nnd of the exiting 
Mar., Eng. cols. Jing eP | 
generation and teach wholesome and valuable lessons 
to posterity. The memory of the departed great of a nation infuses 
a spirit of independent thought and action and chalks out the right 
path for national elevation. It is aptly said by a renowned author that the 
memory of historical personages is a valuable legacy. This heritage must 
always be utilised to the best advantage by those who propose to bring about 
the regeneration of a nation. It is, therefore, a matter for congratula- 
tion that we have begun to celebrate the anniversaries of our heroes and 
statesmen after the manner of England, America, France, Germany and other 
civilized nations of the world. Shivaji the Great, Nana, the statesman, and 
Mahadaji, the warrior, have rendered cach in his own way unique services to 
India, and are 4s much entitled to have their memories enshrined in the public 
mind as Napoleon, Alexander the Great, Nelson, Bismarck and others, To 
Shivaji, India has up to now paid reverent homage. Nana Fadnavis has 
also been of late attracting a good deal of attention in this as well as in other 
Presidencies on account of his extraordinary sagacity, wonderful shrewdness, 
admirable tact and sound judgment. No man of liberal education who reads 
Indian History aright can reasonably deny that Nana has to be ranked as one 
of those high class statesmen, who are born to save a nation from an impending 
fall, at least for the time that they remain at the helm of affairs, It is, therefore, 
highly pleasing to note that this year’s celebration of the anniversary of Nana 
Fadnavis at Velas was a grand success, grander than all the preceding ones, 
Distinguished visitors from Poona, Bombay and other places graced the 
occasion with their presence. Mr.8.M. Paranjpe, Editor of the Kal, was one of 
the guests........... The enthusiasm shown On the occasion was an indication of 
the high admiration felt for that gifted statesman who played so important 
a part in the history of Maharashtra. After having gone through a number of 
minor items, the Managing Board requested Mr. Paranjpe to address the meeting. 
He accordingly delivered an address which almost electrified the audience, He 
spoke for about three hours and touched upon a number of points. He argued 
with special force to show that Nana Fadnavis was a true statesman, that he did 
yeoman’s service to his country and that in return for these obligations the 
country was bound to be grateful to him. What ought to be the form of 
expressing that sense of gratitude towards him should, he remarked, be the 
only question at issue, and he observed that the form of the memorial decided 
upon by the Fadnavis Memorial Committee was what it should be........., 
The audience appeared to have been highly pleased with the most interesting 
and instructive address. After the close of the lecture Mr, K. B. Joshi, 
General Secretary of the Fadnavis Memorial Committee, gave a concise account 
of the work done by the Committee during the last six years.” 


40. This year the Shivaji festival is to be celebrated at Raigad on 25th 

ee April with as great éclat as in 1900, The celebra- 

deer ee we tion will be attended by Mr. Tilak and other gentle- 
“sr a 33), 20th Mar. men from Poona and Bombay, © The Honourable 
Mr. Khare has consented to preside on the occasion, 
Arrangements will be made for utilising the Shivaji fund in erecting a cenotaph 
for Shivaji. All who take an interest in the movement are requested to attend 


the celebration. - 


41, “The ninth -“«* es os ~ first swadeshi fair,. organised by 

| the Bombay Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini Sabha, came 

2 ee ae successiully at Sion on the G.I. P. Railway on 
Indu Prakdésh (48), 19th Sunday, the 18th instant. The swadeshi fair was 
Mar., Eng. cols.; Bombay opened at 12 noon and the meeting commenced at 
Samdchdr (66), 19th Mar. 2-30 P.M. Nearly 4,000 persons, both men and women, 
of all classes were present, Mr, Vishwanath Prabhuram Vaidya, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, presided. Among the speakers were Shet Vasanji Khimji, Mr. N. B. 
Ranade of Bombay, Munshi Shaik Mahtab, Moulvi Nizamuddin of Nasik, 
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of Nésik. The arrange- 

‘to the people at Sion, who 

‘meeting a success. The swadeshi 

M......... The Chairman of the 

* Mr, Vaman Ramchandra Joshi, B.A., 

punced that anade and the Olekar brothers had volunteered their 
ices: to Open a sw leshi i on the first floor of Sitaram peers A 
nbay, = Th pal lic ara requested to send samples of swadeshi or 
1. there. o Samdehdr publishes a similar account of the 
_—— of Nasik, sang a swadeshi song, 

ae se,and cries of Bande Mataram. Rao 

Vasanji Khimji declared that thanks were due to Lord Curzon for 

his policy awakened the spirit of swadeshism amongst the people 

Moulvi Nizamuddin appealed to his co-religionists to work hand in 


‘wad with the Hindus in the cause, The meeting dispersed amidst cries of 
Bande Mataram.] 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th March 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 
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Collectors, and District Magistrates and: Political Agents ‘are requested to | f 
send Seggetary, Special Depattment, information a$ to any local complaint ‘which i. 
appears to them te call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: -what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what; is’ 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, .- ...:- ».5j 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 3lst March 1906. 
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Kenara eee ove eee eee ove ove 31 
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Indian Budget : 
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Tritton in Bombay ee me ‘ee an om 
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Ranchhodji’s temple at Dakor ... ras ove -e 34 
Frequency of thefts and dacoities in Ratnagiri District ... 06 35 
Public Service : Alleged case of jobbery in the Judicial Department in Sind . 36 
Royal Tour in India: 
Comments on His Highness the Aga Khan’s article in the March 
number of Hast and Wesé on the Royal visit to India ,.. oes 8 
Completion of the Royal visit to India nds a | vee Leet 
Significance of the reception accorded to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in India ia aes sb oe 6&7 
Education= 
bg Jubilee Technical Institute: Adverse comments on the working of . 
the — ace eee ee eee eee ete 3 
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sb List of Newspapers and Periodicals. : 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1906.) 

_ TR | | waa Vora KOE 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, 7 
oe —- ; cS eae baie’ Ce a aD meena —_ on 7 aad 

ENGLISH. | | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... .»»| Weekly ... soo, Ee Jd. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 elles 806 
2 Cosmopolitan Review ....| Do. eoo| Monthly... sds “a Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
P Dail , gre 4 
3 | Dail Telegraph andj Foona ... se dlUlU—>eeee eos| JOSEP ewis; Englishman; 49; former! 550 
iE Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »»| Monthly...  ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 1,000 
5 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... | Weekly... _—...) K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 37 00 500 
| | 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. ces os 2: ae se Behramji Merwdnji Malabari; P4rsi ; 52;) 1,000 
India and Champion. | Je 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. .«. -oo| Monthly vee] John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer sacs 800 
8 | Karachi Chronicle i” Karachi .. a Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna); 51 oe. 400 
| : 
9 | K&éthidwar Times jae Rajkot ... vee| Daily. oe. ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 900 
| | (Nagar) ; 38. 
10 | Mahrdtta ... Heh mm eee ...| Weekly ,,, .»-| Narsinh Chinta@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
11 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly oe ay — Ratnagar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
| ~ vU. ugnes, 
12 Oriental Review sie dinia Do. eee seul Weekly eee eee R. 8. Rustomji ; P4rsi ; 85 inn eee — 400 
13 | Parsi ie as ves) a oe ve) Monthly re Jeh#ngir Sorabji Talayarkh4n ; PArsi; 80... 1,000 
14 | Phenix ... ee wee} Karachi... od Bi-weekly a Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 oe. 350 
15. | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... od Daily ... ves! Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 ... sen eee 100 
and Military Gazette. | | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... -.. John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 oe 1,000 
17. | Sind Gazette ee ces} WKarachi vee aoe] Bi-weekly a Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 ‘a ms 500 
ig |Sind Journal (formerly) Hyderabad a Weekly ... +s} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864, 
named Hyderabad Jour- | 39. 
nal), 
19 an Times me ...| Karachi... ves) Bi-weekly »»+| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);88 ... 200 
_ ~AneLo-GuJARa’Ti. | 
| 
20 | Arya Prak’sh wee} BOMbAY ove ve Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L. M. 1,000 
a & S.; Hindu (LAd Bania); 30. 
91 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad eee gow ae Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 
nia) ; 30. 
92 Evening Jame eee eee Bombay ee eee Daily eee eee Jeh#ngir Behramji Marzb4n ; Parsi ; 54, eee 1,000 
93 | Gujarati ... ae i | Weekly ... | Ichhéram Surajrdm Desai; Hindu (Surti} 4,500 
| Bania) ; 51. 
‘94 | Gujar4t Mitr’... woof Surat... eee| Doe 4.2 eee) Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi ; 45 oo we 700 
26 | Gujaréti Punch ... ant Metpeiabsd = «§«6cnl Vk kcs -+-| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
26 | Hindi Punch ©— ... ...| Bombay | Do. 4.6 — cee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parai; 45 —.. 800 
97 Jém-e-Jamshed is. inf aa | See v| Daily se ...| dehangir Behramji Marzhd4n ; Parsi; 54 | 98,000. 
28 ES ee a ee Weekly... °...| Framji CAwasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 .., | 2,900 
99 | Karachi Sam4char | Karfchi... ad Do. eee ...| Balkrishna Kashinath Malvankar; Hindu 100 
| (Maratha) ; 31._ 
20 ‘Kathiawar News.» “e Rajkot ase ee Do. eee eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 eee ee . gee) 400 
31 |'Kathidwar Times oe: eer --| Bi-weekly  — .+» nog Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brih.| 600 
: : man); 32. 
92 | PrajaBandhu ...  ...) Ahmedabad...) Weekly... —.... rm Umedriam; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
: man) ; 39. eae ae 3H | 
$3 | Rdst Goftar asa »..| Bombay ae tO ie ...| Pallonji Barjorji Deshi; Pérsi;52 ... ...) 1,550 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
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veal Méneklél Amb&rém Doctor; Hindu (Banja); 264 4,900 
200 


ase vest DO. wee —Ssiwes| Urnedtam  Nagindas D&yfibhii; Hindu 
: (Bania) ; 25. : 
| 


| 
-»-| Monthly... a. =— Néndji Kotak; - Native ae aan 300 


seo] Weekly ooo ae Sadsshiv Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu 500 
itpdwan Bréhman) ; 28, it 
ee s+} POONA 4s. ‘eel DO cee res} Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
* : Brahman) ; 47. : 
Bombay... ee. Do. eee fee Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott ees see see 625 


‘3 .» | Pootia ... Tey . ws ...| Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
Brdhman); 38. 
ee eee Do. eee ee Weekly vee . : 
| 
"4 


ge ee OS Do. Do. sid 1,100 
es | Indu Pr a es{ Bombay...) Daily... 
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Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited} 600 
Manager being 2 py Savldram Yande; 
: Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 
44 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur ...| Weekly ... ee go Raghunath Ajgéonkar; Hindu 850 
| | draswat Brdhman): 24. 
45 | Sardes4i Vijaya ... | SA4vantv4di mia ll Vishne Vaman Thakur; Hindu (Karhdda 800 
| Brahman) ; 55. . 
46 (| Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... Se ere ae « ; Vinayak Balkrishna Pardinjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Brahman); 33. : 
47 { Samarth sik eee ese} Kolhapur “> ie ane ee-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 750 
48 
49 


| Brahman) ; 36. 
Bhri Say4ji Vijaya ...| Bombay... i ee ae ...| Ddmodar Sévléram Yande; Hindu (Martha) ; 4,000 
| 39. 
Subodh Patrika ... ~~ aS te: eee | Dwarka@nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu Bonde) 600 
| ! 80. 
50 | Sudhdrak... ne veo] FOONA .., aoe eee eee «| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,700 
51 


| | pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
| Udyamotkarsha ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Monthly... — ...| Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 600 

: Brahman) ; 80. , 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


52 : O Angto-Lusitano ss-| Bombayeee «| Weekly .., «o.| Leaadro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... = 900 
53 O Bombsense ‘pe a DO. . sec on we ts »..| 44. Goraes; Goanese ; 44 ie ee «| 1,000 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


“64 | Al-Haq ... ae (Hyderabad Weekly ., ~...) (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatall4h, 1,600 


(Sind), B.A., LL.B. 
ae | (2) Sindbi—Abdu] Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
he | . | | Muhammadan ; 36. 
"55 | Prabhat .... dos «- | *Do. .«.| Bi- weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ;Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ods 450 
| . * 
| :. | 66 Bindhi ... Se .--{Sakkur (Sind) ..:) Weekly ... -»-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja) ;. 82 e+} 1,000 


Y “‘AnorovUnnv. 7 | 
“6% |Muslim Herald ... © ...} Bonibay.. | 0. 


Daily ... .--| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi. Mahomed .Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Enc ‘THI AND | 
ms ro «< hae | | | 
'Baroda*Vateal ... ABuroda *.. .. MWeekly dee ...| Ramji Santujl Avte ;.Hindu (Maratha); 71 ...| 1,100 


Hind Vijaya rey ie) a Shih; Hindu:@briwak| 600 
nia 


“Weekly... ».:| Mall4ppa Gurdppa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingé-| 300 


yat) ; 35. 
. Joraébur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 


west © Oo eee ..f Anndji 
| | Vaishnzvy Brahman) ; 43, 


awrence Dantes ‘DeSouza; Christian (Goa-|) 1,000 
pepe) 5 32, 


ke aie 
ptthe i. 3 
f al ? % 


Ee 


| 
Isl4m Gazette 


Amreli ... 


con 191 1—2 


Jdim-e-Jah#nooma ...| Bombay ... 
Jivadaya ... ‘ae | Surat — oo 
Kaira Times am vee] Nadiad 
Kaira Vartaman ... ws| Kaira 
Kathiaw4r Mitra ... .; Ahmedabad 
| Kathidwir Saméehér =| ‘Do. 

| Khedut oe coe oe| Bhavnagar 
| Loka Mitra «ee| Bombay... 
| Mahi Kantha Gazette vee] S4dra 
: Navsari Patrika .. .oo| Navesari ... 
| Navsari Prak4sh ... im. a a 

| | Praja Mitr’ ee .| Karachi... 

ao | Praja Pok4r eee | ere 

: Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... 
| Punch -Dand ees} Do, 
| Samsher Bahadur... -«.| Ahmedabad 
tera Vartaman ... ee Bombay ... 
| 
Sind Voit ..  eee| Kar&chi ... 
Surat Akhbar ws, ove) UNAS ©. 44. 
Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha 
3 HINDI. 

(|Pandit .., +» — ows| Poona « 
| Sharman Samachar ees Bombay ... 
Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| i... 

char. | 
} Shi Dny4Ansagar Samé-| Do. ... | 
char, 
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| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Fortnightly 


| Bi-weekly 


Weekly-e. 
Do. 
Do. 


.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do. 


Do. 


E Weekly 


Do. 
: Do. | 


| Monthly... 


.| Ratanshaw Framji Acha@ria ; Pdrsi; 29 
-| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 
-| Anopsi MiAnecklal Desai ; ; Hindu (Visa Srimali 
| Kahandas 
| Jadurém Shamiji 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Hom}i, B, A; 
| Motilal Cbhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia) 
-| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 


.| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 

.| Nagindas Mancharam; .Hindu (D4sa Bania); 
. Seciddie Bhagvandas ; 
.| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 
.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, | 


is Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 


.| Anopram Maneklal 


Ibrahim Daud; 36; and Abdulla Ismail; 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 


27 


rahman); 36. 


Bania) ; 36. 
Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porved| 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 

Dave; Hindu (Andich 
Brahman). 


or Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 


man) 3 


Dalabbedan Rémji; Hindu (Jain) 


P4rsi ; 35. 
Brahman); 45. 
(Bania) 32. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 
31. 


43. 


Partners being— 
(1) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi 
38. 


(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 


Hinds 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi ; 49 


VisashrimAli ; 
(Shravak); 36 | 


Govindrao Gangdram Wenein: ‘Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 43; and l'arabai, wife of the above ; ; 32. 
Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu;45_... 


Pandit Lajya Remji Sharma ; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman). ; 39. 


J anakprasséd PE cat: a ; 
Bréhman); 80. 


Hindu (Surti Bania) ;! . 


No. ' Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition, ‘N caste and age af Editor Onedter 
| : . = om 
GUJARATI. 

63 | Akhb4r-e-Islém ... »».| Bombay... Daily ose a Ism&il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 

39, e 

‘64 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar of eee hk .| NénAbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 3,000 

65: Aryavir eee see eee Dohad eee eee Weekly eee ee Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis : : Hindu 260 

(Shenvi Br4hman) ; 30. 

66 | Bombay Saméchar ..| Bombay... .| Daily ae ay oer Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.;| 4,200 

rsi ; 36. ) 

67 | Broach Mitré _... ree} Broach .., ...| Weekly ... -+| Trikamlal Harinath, Thakor; Hindu (Brahma; | 300 

| _ Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Saméchér.,. seof LO. ak oe ‘i .-| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... 500 
. 
Cutch Kathiawir Varta-| Rajkot ... al DA ow eee] Kalidas Motiram ... ove ave ace 150 
man. | 
70 =| Deshi Mitra i -es| Surat sink: aie .| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 35 1,400 
71 | Din Mani ... .| Broach ... oct DO enn .) Nath4l4l Rangildes ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
72 | Dny&nottejak eee Ahmedabad | Fortnightly .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
73 =| Friend of India ... ceo) DOs cee .| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 50. 
74 | Gujarat ove .| Nadiad ... .| Fortnightly ; a te ig Nandlal; Hindu (Dashaporvad 300 
alia; 25. 
75 | Hitechchbu eee .».| Ahmedabad Weekly ... .».| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... ove 800 


Hindu (K4nkubja| 
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| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Deshasth 104 
Brahman) ; 47. 
..|Shankrapa Gadiappa SBasrimarad; Hindu 150 


Devang, os t) ; 37. 
oe a) Shivram ahddevy Khénolkar; _ Hindu 825 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 34, 


(2) Anndcharya Balfchirya Hoskeri ; Hinday 
Ps te Bs cs tee " (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 54. 

ss 4404 | LokA Bandho... ee} Do, ase a TD ace ...| G@ururdo R4&gkavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 309 
sey ak | (Deshasth Brahman); 41. : 
es. 105 | Loka Mitra bis ...| Haveri (Dhdr-| Do. «. ...| Gundo Neé'gire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Bite og eh | Brahman) ; 28. 

a wes war). man) ; 

ian ee 106 R&jahanaa... eos ee Dharwar eer Do, eee eee Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 100 
% 2 5 ae : héda Brahman); 41. : 
107 | Rasik Ranjini_... oes} Gadag ses w| Dee 4. oes} Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja) 200 


Mes: by | ; Brahman); 41. | 
wae: : Mari{tat. 
; Bi + . 4 


fee 108 | Arunodaya fe cist OS ice -».| Weekly ... ..»| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chiipawan 615 
aa | 5 Brihman); 23. 

ho 109 | A’rydvart ... bes eo} Dhulia ... bai Os. ee «eo| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
ae | | . shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

119 | Bakul sk rm -o+| Ratndyiri wk Do ss ,..| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27 


wns 500 


lll | Bhala ee i cool POONA ove eo} Tri-monthly ...| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LUL.B.; 900 


S Hindu (Karh4ada Bréhman); 30. | 
112 Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... .».| Weekly ... «| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;\300—400 
e . 113 | Bhu’'t - ee .+| Bombay i) a ..| Anandrao Ramohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
ie (Pathare Prabhu); 42. | 
f 114 |Brahmodays sn Mahfd © -u| Fortnightly... | Névéyan Dalwant Hardiker; Hindu (Karhéda 
‘ } rahman). | 
: Al5 | Chandrak4Ant sail .-| Ohikodi ,., vee} Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit-| 
) pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
bE 116 | Chandrodaya sie «.| Chiplan ... ie ae ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 275 
| | Brahman); 40. : | 
| 117 | Chikitsal: ... ay «| Belgaum i ee .».| Abéji Ramchandra SAvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ) 1,000 
| 42. | 
ee 118 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhdpur i ae ...| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra-; 100 
: seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. | 
119 | Deshakdlavartaman ...| Erandol ... mee: i .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth' 200 
| : Brahman) ; 32. | 
120 | Dharma .... a | W&i ss ise ~ eee; Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpiwan 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 48. . 
121 | Dherwar Vritta ... «| Dharwar ar a ass ...| Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 600 


' 


122 | Dinbandhu soe > eee] Bombay ooo et yee) |" Manes eoo| Visudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.; 1,000 


128 | Dnydn S4gar re eo} Kolh¢pur et Ee 0 a —- — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
man); 41. 
124 | Granthamala oP son) | OO ...| Monthly eoo| Vishnu Gov.nd Bijapurkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Gbrahman); 41. | 
Hindu Punch ...,_...| Thana .. ve.| Weekly .. —oee| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| | Brahman); 38. 
; Jagadddarsh ose ...| Ahmednagar | Do. .. ...| Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
pawan Brahman); 52. 
Jagadhitechchhu ... «| Poona... ae OS bee ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
: wan Brahman); 75. - 
Sagatsumachir... o.| Tha@na ... sit: DO. ese eis a Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
ae | rabhu) ; 41. 
eg 129 | Kél ri: a se-| Poona ... — 2 .--( Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 6,400 
ee | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 


Bo 130 | Kalpataru ... a w+] Shol&pur ae -| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
as. Pree BSE meat Brahman); 46. 
Se - 781 | Karmanuk see = weel Poomaeee = sews} «3S Lo. Sw, ~=—Ss ws| Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,100 


md. cise’ | % tates | Brahman) ; 38. 
Be.) 182 | Keral Kokil ... ...| Bombay... _...| Monthly We a =" Athle; Hindu (Karh4da) 2,000 
tae ae ENG. | man) ; 49. 
m5” 6 - USS | Keeari i... eo ~—s ove} Poona... ~—a.| Weekly... - ...{ B&l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu) 17,500 
LS i es as | (Chitpawan Brahman); 48. | 
ae ‘Khéndesh Chitragupta ...) Dhulia ... =... Do. wow oo Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
a ae 5 2 Sera een) i 26. . 
ee 185 | Khéndesh Vaibhav...) Do. ... ..| Do. os oe Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth| 690 


’ “ere : ae, & P ; . o. Vritta eee eee Kum 6% Do. ese eee Lax Baburao Hegde 3 Hindu (Gowdsax as 125 
ee. Ha Ms ser of 4 | thares | man 
: 5 a r' * 


Sn: Da ee S| wat) ; 50.. 
487 Koka Bendbu =... oes Tésgnon... oe], Do. ee | Bhikji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-| 200 
a Rta. =e ee] Vengurla = ae}, «= Do... = sv} Rmkrishna GopSl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
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Nos Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, 
MaritHi—continued. ‘ 
189 | Lokaseva ... one | Nasik us soo} Weokly ... es Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp@wan 500 
| Brahman) ; 27. 
140 | Madhukar... oes .».| Belgaum oe a tee ,..| Ramling Subrao Mudliyar ; Hindu (Mudliyar) ; 150 
80. 
141 | Maharashtra Vritta oc. | SACATA cee at Ae ,..| Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 
38. 
142 | Moda Vritta coe) Wai coe} = =9§D0. ane ..| K4shinaeth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan!| 650 
Brdhman) ; 48. 
148 | Mumbai Punch ... e+} Kichara (Ratn4-| Monthly ,... Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 100 
| giri), Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... oof Daily... .e| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav a ae ooo} Weekly ,.. pues Do. do. a ° ae 
| 
146 | Nagar Samachar... ....Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. ... ...| Vishwanath Gangiram ; Hindu (ulmali) ; 24, 200 
147 | Nasik Vritta ees) Nasik a: ae aa ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
: Brahman) ; 28. : 
148 | Nyay Sindhu ra Ahmednagar .,,.| Do. ees} Wiman Shridhar Keukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
' | Brahman); 31. 
| 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... ‘ii renauarper =... ‘DOA cas eo| Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | Brabman) ; 42. | 
150 | Parikshak ... «| Belgaum ae ae w.| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 300 
: ) wat Brahman). 
151 | Poona Vaibhav ... --+| Poona... ce ee wee ...| Ganesh Mab4adev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika iil Jalgaon .. ut Be ..| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
153 | Prakish ... me veo] Stara... en a oe .o-| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
) . Brahman); 82. 
154 | Pratod oe -| Islampur soe} Do. ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhida'300—300 
| Brahman) ; 23. 
155 | Raghav Bhushan... sect BOONE ine al: a ae ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
156 | Satya Mitra sos MAlegaon “we Eee .. | Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
157 |} Satya Sadan ..., Alibag ... eee} Do. see RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 150 
| | man); 63. 
158 | Satya Shouhak ... ee Ratnigiri oot Do. ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (QOhitpawan 950 
7 Brahman) ; 60. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,, Poona... ...| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :--Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
| | buddhi; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&ébman); 45. 
160 | Sholapur Samachar ven) Sholipur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);46 ~~... 400 
161 | Shrigonda Vritta... sad Shrigonda non ae} See ...| Bal@bhai Janubhai; Mubammadau (Shaikh) ; 150 
44. : 
162 | Shri Shahu oat " Satara ee et EO. ee -»| Vaman Hari Dhavie ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
163 | Shubh Suchak ... sot Dow cos ro oe eee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu(Chitpawan| 160 
| | 7 Bréhman); 61. 
164 | Sumant ooe| Kavad eee a eA Me eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
165 | Vidya Vilas coe -eo| Kolhapur »«+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Bréhman); 21. | 
166 | Vihari.... ..+| Bombay.e. -«| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
167 | Vividh Dnyan Vistir ...). Do, ..+| Monthly... ewe} (1}. Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni «ws ww 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath j$Moramkar; 
indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
168 | Vrittasdr .. +e» nee} Wali nee = wwe} Weekly... «| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
169 | VrittaSudha ws. ve) Satara ree ie: i eee} Laxman VAaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| : Brahman); 38. 
170 | Vydpari os on «| Poona ce vee Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
: man) ; 39. 
171 | Vydpdér Samachar cas 5 sal Ahmednagar ...| Do,  .ee oe; Rutunchand Punamelian? Mutha Hindu(Mar/ 1,200 
: . wadi) ; 30. 
172 | Warkari ... «e+ — +«»| Pandharpur .../ Fortnightly ..; Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 178 
| | | Brdhman); 35. 
‘ 7 
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179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ss| Bombay... 


180 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do... 


| 
Jalgaon ...- 


181 J 4m-i-J ahdénnuma eos 
182 | Sultén-ul-Akhbdr vee] Bombay oes 
= 188 | Tohfa-i-Decoan ... § -+.| Poona... 


; GuzaRa'tI anD H1npI. 
184|Jain =... .. — ...| Ahmedabad 


| ‘vHI AND Ka’ NARESE. 


165 | Chandriks...  ...  «».| Bégalkot 


186 | ALuz 4.. ae .--| Bombay... 


Monthly 


Weekly eee 


Daily eee 


Weekly one 


Weekly ... 


Weekly vo 


Weekly... 


Shaimsuldin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
Téréchand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 
Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 
Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lobfra) ; 42 ... 
Chelfrim Mé4nghirmal; Hindu (Lohdna); 40. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; a 
(Sunni); 32, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed : Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Bhdgubhai Fatechand K4rbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
82. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Sméarta) ; 32. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 ves vas 


. 


| 


100 


2,000 


5,000- 


50 


1,000 


250 


1,400 


150 


1,000 


in italics. 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


7 


—— oe 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
. B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


—_ C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (3 or d) is the last letter of a word, 


—— the aceent-is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
re been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
f in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


3D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Pubiication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor.: agg 


ENGLISH. 
18a | Patriot 


eee eee eee Ahmedabad Weekly eee eee Bhigubhai Fatechand Karbhari 3 Hindu 650 
(Jain) ; 83. 
GUJARATI, 


85a | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eoe| Bombay eee} Daily oes 


»-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shavek 000 
Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. = 


MARATHI. 


1644 | Vidur 


see vee -«+| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... | 
| 


eee | Damodar Gangadhar Mar&the sian i 900 
No. 13 has been turned into a weekly from 1st January 1903, 
The publication of Nos,.38, 44, 51, 91, 92, 105 and 118 has been temporarily suspended. 
jJ0r 
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1.. “ The Royal Visit is over, and by the time these words are in print the 
ites a Prince and Princess of Wales will be far. away from 
yeampletion of the: Roya!’ the land where they have spent four strenuous and, let 
Parsi (13), 26th Mar. us' hope, at the same time happy months. Vast as is 
| the Imperial domain they have toured through, no 
Other land of similar area could show such striking contrasts and so many 
‘aspects of beauty-and romance. The variety is infinite—from the fierce Beluchi 
to the loquacious Bengali, from the Bombay businéss-man to the medieval 
Rajput, from the laughter of Burma to the sadness of an Indian famine camp. 
But if there was wonderful variety in scene, there was more wonderful unanimity 
in'welcome. From every side came the same story of joyous enthusiasm. Much 
may be done in India by a remarkably complete administrative machinery ; 
but the touches of popular enthusiasm that no despotism can command and 
without which the escorts, the bunting and the salaams lose all power to gratify, 
were never wanting. And the people’s enthusiasm was not foolish or in vain, 
for throughout their long tour the Prince and Princess never failed in gracious- 
ness of demeanour and displayed in full measure the royal gift of being able to 
say the fitting word on every occasion. Often their task must. have been 
arduous, but they never willingly caused the smallest disappointment. One 
popular desire was strongly brought out in all comments on the tour—and that 
was the very prevalent wish that a member of the Royal Family should perma- 
nently reside in India.”’ 


« ; 


*2. ‘* At every stage on their way homeward, their Royal Highnesses have 
taken occasion to renew their acknowledgments and 
Indian Social Reformer appreciation of the welcome accorded to them in 
(5), Ist April; Muslim Herald Jndig and Burma............ The moral effect of this 
C7), 26th Mar., Eng. cols.; Mietentin 4 reer ; re ene 
Gujaréti Punch (25), 25th ‘storic tour and the impressions left by it are 
Mar., Eng. cols. bound to be extremely favourable to the creation 
of a fuller feeling of fellow-citizenship among the 
British and Indian races. There are unmistakable signs that the visit has 
quickened British interest in all matters concerning India. The special cor- 
respondenis of the English journals, who accompanied ‘the Royal party, have 
been feeling the pulse of public opinion in many matters, and their information, 
we may be sure, will not rest unused on their return to their native land, The 
ardent sympathy of almost every retired Anglo-Indian of any note with our 
aspirations, is a most happy feature of the situation. Altogether the visit of 
the Prince and Princess to India bids fair to be the beginning of a new epoch in 
her relations with the British nation, brighter and happier than any that has 
gone before.” [The Muslim Herald and the Gujardti Punch write in a some- 
what similar strain. | 


3. The Bombay correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes :—‘ The con- 
clusion of the tour has been the occasion for reviewing 
it in all its varied aspects from its commencement, 
and has brought into active play the fertile and re- 
- flective brains of many a journalist. Conspicuous amongst these has been the 
Editor of the Times of India, to whom the tour indicates two things. In the first 
place, it establishes the unswerving and deep-seated loyalty of the Indian people’ 
beyond a shadow of doubt, and secondly it proves that this loyalty is the direct 
result of the increasing prosperity of the people under the British rule. As 
regards the first of these inferences I am not disposed to join issue with your 
contemporary. ‘The recognition of the loyalty of the. Indian people has so 
consistently proved to be barren of any substantial or concrete benefits to them 
that it has totally ceased to gratify them. As regards, however, the other 
conclusion which your contemporary has taken upon itself to draw, it is an 
inference which no Indian who cares to examine matters from the Indian point 
of view will feel inclined to endorse. To my mind the admitted loyalty of the 
people to the british Crown -is to be regarded as the offspring of a few ad- 
vantages, which connection with a civilized Government necessarily brings in its 
train, coupled with the conviction, which is as firm as any conviction could be; 


Praja Bandhu (82), 25th 
Mar., Eng. cols. 
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®, in. our.own true. interests, our connection with the 
must - e, irrespective of its resulting in our 

tending to drain -the eountry of its existing resources. 
to the of the Grown, the peculiar constitutional 


some permanent reduction in taxation, as a living and lasting recollection of the 
auspicious visit recently closed, it will be premature and unwise at this stage 


to declare.”’ | 
4, The Prince of Wales having bade final good-bye to India, a hot 


controversy is raging among English and native 
Kesari (133), 27th Mar. Jecttnailts shout the “satlinanta of the rulers and 
the people towards one another. An Anglo-Indian contemporary has expressed 
it as its opinion that if there had been real discontent in the land, it would 
have manifested itself on some occasion or other during the Royal tour, As 
there was no such manifestation, it is concluded that the Indians are contented. 
But the explanation of the fact that the people, in spite of their discontent, did 
not mar the festivity of any ceremonial or reception in honour of the Prince, 
is to be sought in the separation of executive authority from the seat of 
sovereignty. The work of showing sympathy with the people rests with our 
sovereign, but that of exercising authority over the people and crushing them 
under the levelling roller of British administration rests with other persons. 
Under these circumstances, the expedients of a Royal visit or an Imperial 
Darbar will not avail in any way to remove or conceal the discontent prevailing 
in the country. We admit that the Prince feels true sympathy for the Indians 
and that it will increase with time. But if Lord Curzon nullified the benefits 
of the Queen’s Proclamation by dubbing it “an impossible’? charter, what 
more can we expect from loyal sympathy ? 


5. The Prince of Wales, our future Emperor, who had come to this 
country to receive homage from the Native Princes 
and Chiefs and be entertained at feasts and banquets, 
left for England on the 19th instant. In the opinion 
of the British press the Prince’s visit to India has 
immensely benefited the Empire and enhanced the loyalty of the Indians to 
their sovereign. To us it appears that the visit has only entailed a great 
loss of money on our Chiefs and people. If this circumstance is, in the 
opinion of the English people, calculated to increase our loyalty to England, 
we think that the latterobject can be gained by merely sending annually a 
‘picture of the Prince to be taken in procession all over the country. But 
itish statesmen, being fully aware of our helplessness, care nothing for our 
loyalty or otherwise. ‘Their only object in organising the Prince’s visit to India 
was to create on the minds of other nations an impression that the visit has 
augmented the loyalty of the Indians to England. [The Karnatak Vaibhav 
writes in a similar strain and adds:—The Prince has come and gone and has 
promised to tell his iather that the Indians are happy. A few people affect 
regret at his departure, but, in our opinion, the tour has merely entailed 
a waste-of. money on the country. The people were suffering from famine 
atthe time of the visit, but neither the Prince nor his advisers thought fit to 
seize the opportunity of relieving the distress caused by that calamity. It is, 
however, a relief to know that the tour ended without any hitch occurring to 
mar ite progress. This shows how loyal the Indiansare.] = | 


Parikshak (150), 29th Mar. ; 
Kerndtak Vasbhav (6), 
24th Mar. 
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6. The Royal tour has ended and their Royal Highnesses the Prince and’ 


Princess of Wales are already on their way homie.. 
bi eee oF ine Teoh” utility has; it is trae, been started, but ‘at the same 
and. Princess of Wales in time we — lose sight of the fact that large sums 

ae of money belonging to this poverty-stricken count 
CujerGh (38), 30th Mary = have bone men. car dr in Peds ts with the visit. 

People of every class, colour and creed from the 
Tashi Lama of Tibet to the ordinary Brahmin of India as well as Native Princes, 
Chiefs and Sardars, have made their obeisance to their future sovereign, and 
swarming crowds of people have yearningly gazed upon the Royal pair. From 
these outward demonstrations of loyalty a studied attempt is being made to prove. 
that the Indian people have been gratified to see the Prince and Princess in their 
midst, that both the countries are now inseparably united together and that the 
people of India have become devotedly attached tothe crown, We do not think, 
however, that such surmises have any foundation in truth. It is no doubt a fact 
that the people have exhibited their loyalty and devotion to the Royal Family in 
a remarkable degree, but when it is argued that this outburst of loyalty was the 
result of their contentment with the existing system of adminstration, we 
cannot help asserting that this is nothing but a bold endeavour to throw dust 
into the eyes of the people of England. Their oriental love of hospitality has 
naturally made the Indians accord to the Royal couple a right loyal welcome, But 
they have not thereby shown that they are in love with the rulers of this country. 
The question, therefore, naturally arises as to what has contributed to the 
success of the Royal visit.. The people of India firmly believe in British 
justice and in the promises of Her late Majesty the Queen contained in the Pro- 
clamation of 1858. Their firm faith in the latter makes them live in the hope that 
one day England will deal justly by this country. It is this sentiment alone that 
has made the Royal.tour an unprecedented success. But so long as the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by other nations are not conferred upon the Indians it 
would be impossible for them to entertain any love for their present -rulers. 
It is surely a pity that the King-Emperor should be debarred by the British 
constitution from taking the imitiative with a view to confer some boon 
upon the Indians in commemoration of the successful visit of his son and 
daughter-in-law to this country. 


7. The saddest event of the past week was the departure of the Prince 
pyanc) S00 of Wales from this country. The Indian heir-ap- 
ee ood = parents of olden times were born in the country, lived 
among the people and did not go to other countries except for making conquests, 
But now everything is changed. ‘The personage whom we call our future Em- 
peror lives in another country and spends only a very few daysamong us. Owing 
to this circumstance, the people’s attachment to him is not enhanced as much as 
it should be. When any one lives among us only for a few days, we naturally 
look upon him not as one of ourselves, but as a stranger. It is, therefore, doubt- 
ful how far the people’s attachment to the Prince of Wales has been increased by 
his brief sojourn in this country. Many newspapers are praising the Indians fer 
the affectionate sentiments manifested by them towards the Prince. If, however, 
the English were to examine how far these sentiments of affection aro sincere, 
they would be disappointed. In order to strengthen their rule in this country, 
they have, among other things, to foster the feeling of loyalty among the 
people, and it is, therefore, to their interest to proclaim that the Prince’s visit 
has increased the loyalty of the Indians, though this might not really be the 
case. Asa matter of fact, however, itis impossible that a foreign prince should 
win the hearts of 30 crores. of people in tbe course of a very short visit to their 
country. Englishmen are fond of asserting that the Indians are attached to 
their rule. ‘lhe fact of the Prince’s safe return to England is cited as a 
proof of the attachment of the Indians to their British masters, and it is 
concluded that the present: system of administration needs no improvement. 
The Indians are discontented, but at present they do not wish to show 
that feeling in any unlawful manner. But Englishmen like some thick- 
skinned animals, whose sensibility can be roused only by the penetration of: 
a sharp nail in their body, are not alive to the existence of discontent 
among the people of India and will not admit it unless there is some violent 
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During their stay in India many a work of public 


vi ° 


@ataclysm. Discontent manifested in mild Janguage is not felt by them at all. 

_ ‘Whey are thus driving the Indians to te mea ures and are themselves 
labouring under a false sense of security when as a matter of fact they are 
standing on.@ volcano which is smouldering within. | 


8.) «© We trust that a ohare Aga aly very fair, able and 
go, sort - w:,. enlightening contribution in the current number of 
aie the 4 Saint hom Joi East and W est will persuade his critics to be a 
in the March number of Hast Jittle more fair and just in their estimate of the young 
were on the Royal visit nobleman, and to recognize that in him their country 
7 7 aaa Jamshed, (27), 80th Possesses one of the most precious and valuable of assets 
Mar., Eng. onls. . * Rist ..........-. In his article the Aga Khan speaks with 
Goftér (38), 1st April. all the weight of authority derived by a long and 
intimate acquaintance with the people of all creeds and classes and as such, his 
opinions, expressed in this article, ought to appeal to the consideration of all honest 
and sincere well-wishers of India. The Aga Khan is almost merciless in his criti- 
cism of the arrogance and the high-handedness of the ‘superior’ community. 
He lends his testimony to the existence of a deep-seated despondency and even 
despair among the Bengali population, Hindu and Muhammadan, in conse- 
quence of the partition of their province ......... And knowing of the existence 
of this despondency, this grief, this resentment, he could not but be struck by the 
spontaneity and the whole-heartedness of the reception accorded to the Royal 
Visitors.......... There was a loving look on every face, and on the night of the 
illuminations, when the Royal couple drove through the city, the Aga Khan 
declares, ‘ tears of joy ran down the faces of old men and young Bengali lads, who 
probably were students that had been agitating several weeks before’.......... 
The Aga Khan then proceeds to make some scathing observations regarding the 
haughty and overbearing attitude of Englishmen in general towards the natives of 
this soil. He speaks here both asa patriot and a loyal and devoted subject of his 
sovereign. There is ano greater or more ardent admirer of the British rulers 
of India than heis.......... But that doesn’t blind him to their defects. He knows 
the responsibilities of his position, the responsibilities that rest on him as a faith- 
ful and honest exponent of the thoughts, the views, the wishes of his country- 
men; and it is to be trusted that those who have made it a rule of their lives to 
disbelieve anything and everything that is being said against the British in 
India, both official and unofficial, to sneer at the representations of native poli- 
ticians and publicists, would do well, as much in the interests of England as of 
India, to hearken to the words of good advice that he has addressed them. 
Surely Sir Sultan Muhammad Aga Khan is no political agitator in the sense 
in which the political agitator is now-a-days taken by the Anglo-Indian, He 
loves the British, he wishes them well, and they cannot do worse than ignoring 
his counsel, and refusing to mend their attitude towards the people where so 
staunch, true, devoted a friend and well-wisher has found that it sorely needs to 
be mended.” [The Rds Goftdr also writes in a similar strain, | 


9. The condition of fhe native population of the Transvaal is as deplorable 
| as ours. The English have imposed a tax on their 
‘ His Royal Highness the huts, During the Duke of Connaught’s visit to that 
aw of Seooanant's tour in country, fhe people made -many humble representa- 
” Al (129), 30th Mar, ~ tions to His Royal Highness praying for the abolition 
of the hut tax, but without avail. It is a delusion 
to suppose that anything can be gained by making humble solicitations before 
the members of the Royal family. ‘I'he people of the Transvaal who, a few days 
ago, displayed their loyalty by humble entreaties to the Duke of Connaught are 
now being shot down by the officials in Natal. What did they gain by 
falling at the feet of a member of the Royal family? The people of subject 
countries should remember that the sons and brothers of the King visit their 
countries for the purpose of receiving homage and accepting addresses and 
presents from them and not for listening to their grievances. 


10, In commenting on one of Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma’s articles in the 
| Indian Sociologist, the Vihdri writes:—It is strange 

a pit Hogiend ? friends that even men like Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji should not 
 Vihdré (165), 26th Mar, | Know whoare our true friendsin England, According 
to him, Sir H, Cotton, Sir W. Wedderburn and others 


* 


15 


of the same class are our true friends, Now, these retired Anglo-Indian officials, 
who have grown rich at India’s expense, show only lip-sympathy for her, but 
when it is a question of doing her some substantial good they turn against 
her. Thus, when a suggestion about granting Home Rule to India was made 
in the British Committee of the Indian National Congress, it was opposed by 
Sir H. Cotton. God save us from such friends! (India can never find a true 
friend in England, which has been plundering this country for the last 150 
years and has used it as a pasture for her bullocks. As Mr. Shyamiji says, only 
men of world-wide sympathies like Herbert Spencer and Hyndman can be. 
regarded as our true friends because they show sympathy with us without 


receiving anything from us in return, and not retired Anglo-Indian officials, 
who have grown fat at our expense, 


il, Probably there is not in this world any state of existence so 
| vile as slavery. The good qualities possessed by 
1 Alleged distrust of the those, who are condemned to live in this state; 
ndians by Englishmen, b , : : 
Pratod (154), 23rd Mar. ecome quite useless, Slave-owners sometimes praise 
the good qualities of their slaves, but they do so only 
with a view to make the latter contented with their servile lot. They 
utterly ignore the good qualities of their slaves whenever an occasion to 
turn these to good account presents itself. The English have often praised the 
courage and bravery of the Gurkhas, Sikhs and other martial races of India and 
have even employed them in reducing other people to slavery. But they 
cry down these very warlike races and call them pusillanimous when the 
defence of India against foreign invasion isin question. The Zimes of India, 
while adversely commenting upon Mr, Haldane’s proposal to reduce Indian 
military expenditure, says that the task of ensuring the stability of British rule 
in India will ultimately devolve on European soldiers alone. This assertion 
betrays distrust of native sepoys. But what are the causes of this distrust ? 
The English have themselves praised the bravery and loyalty of native sepoys. 
Such being the case, we must look elsewhere for the cause of the above distrust. 
When Lord Clive returned to England the memory of the evil deeds committed 
by him here for the benefit of his countrymen haunted him constantly and 
disturbed his sleep. He used to dream that Umichand was going to devour 
him, It was nothing but the consciousness of his own misdeeds that filled his 
mind with uneasiness. If the founder of the British Empire in India had to 
perpetrate such evil deeds, it may be imagined how many more of such deeds 
must have been committed by those who extended and consolidated that empire. 
It is natural that the perpetrators of such deeds should lose their peace of mind 
and detect treason among their Indian subjects. 


12, In enumerating the advantages of British rule in India we must 
also take into account the disadvantages which have 
Growing poverty raid tobe yesulted therefrom. We attribute the frequent re- 
the Nar Aa! Pg of currence of famines and the consequent misery pre- 
PMfola Vritia (142), 26th Valentin the land to the drain of India’s wealth to 
Mar. Es. a foreign country and to the extravagant policy of our 
rulers and their partiality to their countrymen, But 
they deny all these charges and ascribe the calamity of famine to unseasonable 
and capricious rainfall and to our own extravagant modesof living. Further they 
attribute our destitution to the increase of population due to undisturbed tran- 
quility enjoyed by the country under the «gis of British sway, A philosophical 
writer has recently solved the problem whether increase of population is the 
cause of poverty or vice versa. He says that there is an inverse ratio between 
food and population, that is, if one decreases, the other is found to increase. In. 
other words, if it is desired to increase the population of any country, the quantity 
of food consumed by its inhabitants should be reduced. We have no means of. 
ascertaining whether the above view is sound. But it is found to be literally 
true in the case of India. It is a fallacy to say that increase of population is 
the cause of poverty in India. On the contrary, the reverse is true, The 
officials say that the population in India isincreasing by leaps and bounds, But. 
then it must be remembered that this increase is rather due to the growing. 
poverty of the people. , 


bt ‘Pho Korndiok Voids Uae follows on the alleged iniquity 


a OL ss ‘perpetrated by the Indians in accepting service under 
~~ Adleged: inig ‘gt ballon the British tan ce se :—Among ‘the three hundred 
yore a servios under the millions of the Indian population there are 15 lakhs 
Te aah Go tah "Tashh, (61), of people who are traitors a te their country and who by 
24th Mer. their mean conduct are poisoning the happiness of 

the rest of their countrymen. The worst of it is that 
thoy themselves are not materially benefited by their action, because out of 1,263 
tments carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per month, only 92 fall to the 
of the Indians. Do the 16 lakhs of native Government servants believe 
‘that their motherland, which supports the remaining 29 crores and 85 lakhs of 
the country’s population, will be unable tosupport them? When the rest of their 
countrymen can maintain themselves without entering Government service, why 
should these handful of people accept a life of slavery ? ‘These people are cease- 
lessly sucking the life-blood of their countrymen. Leaving aside the butchers 
who are in receipt of salaries exceeding Rs. 1,000 a month, the average income 
of native Government servants in the subordinate grades is Rs.30 per month. 
As most of them die in harness, each one draws in the course of 30 years 
Rs. 10, 800. The proportion of native Government servants to the total popula- 
tion is 1 to 200, Thus one native Government servant may be said to obtain 
a reward of Rs, 10,800 to cut the throats of 199 of his countrymen or Rs. 60 
to out the throat of one man. Alas! how cheap and easy is the work of taking 
the lives of people in India|! 


14, The Kesari publishes some verses deprecating, in view of the alleged 
degraded condition of the country, the custom of 
‘Alleged eer ae of erecting triumphal flagsin front of houses on the 
ri trium flags on Hindu New Year’s day. The following is the purport 
indu Non ¥ Year’s day. 
Kesari (138),27th Mar, of the verses:—Oh Aryans, what good fortune has 
befallen you that you erect these flags? Has the past 
year been one of happiness to you? Do you expect the new year to remove 
your miseries? Do your heroic ancestors rejoice to see you plunged in servi- 
tude? Your motherland is known as the land of gold, but all her wealth and 
gewels have been carried to other lands. Do you wish to commemorate this fact 
y erecting flags of victory? You have lost your martial skill and valour ; others 
have taken the contract of defending you. Your industries have become extinct 
with the advent of foreign rule, you yourselves have become ignorant and 
irreligious and are condemned to lead a life of beggary. Do you wish to erect 
flags of victory to commemorate all these things? You are not respected 
anywhere, nor Can you earn a morsel in other countries. Why do you wear 
clothes of English manufacture and thereby augment the drain of your country’s 
wealth? You are under a cloud of misfortune. You have been robbed in every 
way possible. Why do you then erect flags of victory ? 


15, “The Financial Statement introduced by the Honourable Mr, E, Baker 
in the Viceregal Council is framed with care and is, on 
Indian. Budget in the the-whole, a successful document. It is devoid of all 

ooeoy Pie ong (33), 2th sensational features to arouse interest inthe average 
shat Bax “dele reader and is handled with skill.......... The Budget 
estimates yield a fat surplus and with such a handsome 

balance at his disposal, the Finance Member could have taken the country with 
some agreeable surprise by the remission of a few taxes which press heavily upon 
é population. But there seems to be no other alternative left for even the 
most expert and zealous financier, but to feel bis way with care and caution so 
long as the ever-increasing military expenditure forms the principal item in 
his budget estimates. The only remission of taxation that is allowed for the 
ensuing year is with reference to the abolition of some petty cesses and charges 
n Local Boards, which were an anachronism and have been long recognised 

to be a blot onthe administration. The repeal of these taxes is provided 
principally with an eye to the welfare of the agricultural communities of the 
en and to relieve them from the burden of taxation which is already 
;hard upon them. As agriculture is the principal occupation of the rayats 
the mainstay of the prosperity of the country at large, the smal] mercy 
- has ae granted will elicit warm appreciation from those for whose 
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benefit it'is intended,.......... The. Budget further provides grants of. varying 


amounts for police, agricultural and educational reforms...,...-.- The four lakhs — 


of rupees allotted for reforms in the agricultural department is utterly inadequate 
in. view of the extensive scope which agriculture as an industry covers in 
India. In comparison with the last year’s grant of 20 lakhs of rupees, 
e sum apportioned for tho purpose for the next year falls far too 
short to meet the requirements of the case ta any desirable extent............ 
The provision of 5 lakhs a year for reforms in educational matters is also 
extremely inadequate in consideration of the growing needs of the country aod 
its backward state in point of general education, and more particularly in view 
of the declared policy of the Government to promote the growth of technical 
and industrial education. Buteven of this meagre dole a substantial slice is 
cut off set apart for the education of Europeans and Eurasians. This isa sad 
commentary on the zeal with which the State is discharging its sacred duty, 
If Government can find crores and crores of rupees to be thrown away on 
military projects of doubtful utility, extracted from the hard-earned money of 
its poor rayats, it is sad to reflect that the interest of the country in a matter 
of such vital importance asthe question of technical education is practically 
allowed to take care of itself. Without desiring to raise invidious questions 
in the spirit of racial prejudice, we think it would be agreed that the action of 
Government in this matter is sufficiently anomalous to stand self-condemned,”’ 


16, “It is satisfactory to note that in spite of revenue remissions and © 


setae famine works, a substantial surplus remains, of which 
Agios leemteoy a large part is to be devoted ra the further relief of 
the agriculturist. After this, the most interesting item isthe grant of about 
two and a half lakhs towards technical education, of which Bombay receives 
the lion’s share. ‘The grant for the education of Europeans and Eurasians is not 
one that appeals particularly to the native of India, but is one very near the 
heart of the domiciled European, it being undeniable that although the imported 
Englishman enjoys many advantages in India, his children suffer an equal 
number of disadvantages, With regard to the great expansion in the use of 
salt since the tax thereon was lightened, it would be interesting to know how 
much of that increase is due to a larger quantity being used in agricultural” 
operations and other wholesale methods of consumption. Poor as the Indian 
is, it is incredible that a tax of Rs, 2-8 a maund prevented him from using it in 
his food, and a more detailed knowledge of its disposal might make it possible te 
devise a more equitable mode of taxation.” 


17. “The Financial Statement has been year after year criticised for 
showing an under-estimate of revenue and an over-esti- 
mate of expenditure, with the result that the surpluses 
are really greater than what the Finance Member 
anticipates they will be. The Finance Member explained last year that an 
endeavour was being made to attain a higher standard of accuracy in framing 
estimates in future, The endeavour has not yet apparently met with any 
successful result.........We observe that the decline in Land Revenue was 
only £440,000. Surely, if suspensions and remissions had been made on a 
proper and liberal seale, the result would have been more satisfactory and 
there would have been a further and a greater reduction in Land Revenue. 
As it is, we cannot but regret the extreme stringency with which the. Land 
Revenuc must have been collected when it showed only so poor a reduction 
in the original estimates.... .....[t will be remembered that last year a series 
of administrative improvements were carried out; taxation was reduced to 
a certain extent; and grants were also given to the District Boards for 
some specific purposes.,.,......Following that precedent Government propose 
this year to give the tax-payer some relief, though not to as great an 
extent. The Police absorb 25 lakhs, Madras and Bengal getting a very 
large share. Education is damned with a paltry grant of 65 lakhs of 
rupees, of which approximately one-half will be applied to techinicai educa- 
tion and the remainder to the education of Europeans and Eurasians! We 
do not grudge any special provision being made by the Government of 
India in facilitating the course of education to European and Eurasian 
boys; but to enhance taxation on the people of India insidiously by the 
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‘the behoof of others is like robbing- 
eté thé lidn’s she of the educational grant - 
. Has the ‘benighted Presidency’ so far progressed. 
education that there is no need for the Government. 
coatateieon | Last year the Famine cesses in- 

nees were abolished; and following the. 
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crores to be spread over 20 years ; but Government do not careso much as to call 
for an early examination of the various schemés with a view to theearly com- 
mencement of work. ‘The reason is plain. India is governed not in the inter- 
ests of the people but in the interests of the foreign capitalists and exploiters, 
Railways pay them better than irrigation works, however much the Jatter may be 
useful to the people............... the Hon’ble Mr. Baker with grim humour 
suggests that there is little new to say on this subject. Yes, the figures speak 
for themselves and on the subject of military expenditure at any rate we have 
reached a stage when conversions will not be possible. (Government have 
surrendered to militarism and seem to feel that retreat is impossible ; 
but the people are as easily convinced that if the tax-payers had a voice, they 
would not have submitted to this growing burden.”’ 


18, “It will be seen from the Financial Statement that amidst most 
3 loomy surroundings the treasury still overflows as it 
Tuy git epomdameee ss Sean doing for some feae” pak The Finance 
Minister anticipates a surplus of 131 lakhs even after making a remission of 
taxation to the extent of 82 lakhs and after making special grants for police, 
agricultural and educational reforms........... But if may be permitted to. 
enquire whether the remission of taxation. could not have been properly 
extended even to certain other heads than those dealt with in the Budget. As 
‘regards the special grants also, the comment spontaneously offers itself, viz., 
that the educational and agricultural] gravis might conceivably have been 
increased with advantage. Surely we in this country have not yet come to the 
very end of the possibilities of reform in these two matters. At any rate when 
savings as large as that of 149 lakhs in the Military Department are acci- 
dentally realised, the Government have not been able to show themselves 
capable of turning the windfall to the best account by becoming, though 
temporarily, ‘extravagantly generous.’ Our complaint is, and we think it is a 
legitimate complaint, that while such extravagance is possible and is also often 
realised in the Military and a few other favoured spending departments, it is 
never to be met with in some other departments whose working is by common 
consent regarded as really useful and beneficent.” 


19. The Honourable Mr. Baker laid the einen ~ecomen ae the 
| Supreme Legislative Council on 21st March. After 
vw ene OR Se. Lord Sinan aid down the reins of office, people were 
forming their own surmises about the trend of his successor’s regime. Lord Minto 
not being of a meddlesome temperament, no radical change was, of course, to be 
~xpected in the system of administration. Some people, however, thought that 
uch a change waslikely upon the accession of Mr. Morley to office as Secretary 
of State for India, but even Mr. Morley in the course of a debate in Parliament 
gave it as his opinion that after the strenuous period of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, 
India stood in need of rest for some time. So the Budget, which Mr. Baker laid 
‘Qn the Council table, is rather a tame document. No important retrepchments 
are effected, and we are not even told whether the overflowing state of the Treasury 
isdue toa policy akin to plundering the population or is the result of taxes con- 
; wntedly given y the people. hat the taxes are collected without any distur- 
uees or open resistance on the part of the taxpayers may justify, in the case of 
land, the inference about the prosperous condition of the people, but in India 
cone usion would be unwarranted. The fact that a disarmed and naturally 
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docile people like the Indians, whoare afflicted by a series of misfortunes, quietly 
pay the taxes even when famine is rampant in the land, can, never be a valid 
ground for any inference about their prosperity. Mr, Baker’s Budget discloses not 
avery satisfactory state of things as regards the material condition of the people. 
either. Government propose to deal with famine by administering homeopathic . 
doses of relief to those afflicted by the visitation and to employ European Police 
Officers on fat salaries to protect the property of the poverty-stricken population, 
Mr, Baker’s budget is thus apparently a humdrum document, but in its inner aspect. 
it discloses a policy of favouritism to Englishmen. The paper next proceeds 
to give details of the figures of receipts and disbursements in the budget and 
adds :—The receipts of excise duties on Indian cotton goods have risen fivefold 
during the last decade. This shows how Government tax our mill industry 
in order to propitiate Manchester. The people are doing their best, by means 
of the swadeshi movement, to encourage the cotton industry, but Government 
are ready to curtail the profits of the mill-owners by imposing a duty on the 
products of Indian mills. This fact brings out the divergence between the 
official and the non-official view of matters Indian. The Chinese have 
boycotted Indian opium, and so the opium receipts of Government are 
adversely affected and show a tendency towards decrease. But though the opium 
revenue may thus go down, the Abk4ri revenue is on the jncrease. The 
expansion in the consumption of salt after the reduction in the salt duty 
shows the oppressive character of the impost. Even at the present figure, the 
duty is very high, and it isa shame that Government should be obliged to 
tax a prime necessary of life like salt. We hope that under Mr. Morley’s regime 
this odious impost will disappear from the Indian system of finance altogether. 
The army expenditure is progressing as usual and no economy is attempted any- 
where, Large sums of money are voted for giving effect to Lord Kitchener’s 
proposals for the reorganisation of the army and the improvement of frontier 
defences. Three-fourths of a crore are set apart for famine relief, and the work . 
of building railways for averting famine is proceeding apace. Thesum allotted 
to irrigation is ia excess of the usual amount, but it pales into insignificance 
when compared with the grant for railways. Canals are more useful to agri- 
culturists than railways, but the latter are a prime necessity with the European 
merchant who wants to thrust his goods upon the Indians, and Government 
are favouring the rich European merchant in preference to the poor agrié 
culturist.. Neither railways nor canals can, however be of much use to the agri- 
culturist until his burdens are lessened. They might temporarily arrest his ruin, 
but cannot avert it altogether. For this, it is necessary that military expenditure 
should be reduced, that indigenous industries should be encouraged, that the salt 
tax should be abolished and the pitch of land assessment lowered. Unless these 
changes are effected, there can be no real improvement in the rayats’ condition. 
We doubt whether we may expect such improvement during Mr. Morley’s regime, 
but in the meantime we are grateful to Mr. Baker for the small mercies shown by 
him inthe shape of remission of certain cesses. The grant of 25 lakhs for 
Technical Education is miserably inadequate when we consider that Government > 
realises something like 130 crores on the whole from the people. The relief to the 
agricultural tax-payer is very slight, and even of this the Bombay agriculturist 
is denied his share. The relief to the District Boards is similarly insignificant, 
Such petty reliefs can never goa long way. We are anxious to know whether 
Mr. Morley will insist upon real economies in the disposal of the country’s 
revenue, but our curiosity is not likely to be gratified for a year more. 


20. Since the commencement of Lord Curzon’s regime we have had a 
goa Vritte (igi, Succession of surpluses in the Indian treasury, and this 
on aa” nitta (141), tact is utilized by Government for proclaiming that 
India is prospering. The rayats, on the other hand, 

complain that their condition is deteriorating year by year. Now, it has been 
shown by some people that during the last 20 years the average annual income 
of the Indians has declined by 20 per cent. The number of famine-stricken 
people is now 25 times larger than it was two decades ago. One-fourth of the 
entire population lives upon only one meal a day. The number of those carried 
off by disease can only be imagined. Such being the case, the reader may. 
judge for himself how far the assertion of Government that the country 1s 


e 


ie," 1¢ 16a Mnystery how fn the present deplorable condition 
ie‘ the ‘ou treasury can show any surplus at all The solution 
, howe’ Ste PR hha recover exorbitant sums from the people 

nt fegard to their ability to pay, and then boast of their generosity 
by makitig a slight reduction in taxation. The Salt Tax and the Income 
@ax afe instances in point. ‘Though: a large portion of this year’s surplus 

is allotted | ic purposes, the rayat derives very little actual 

Benefit from the amount so utilised. Thus, the greater portion of the amount 
’ to the Police Department will be absorbed by Europeans. Agri- 
gulture being the principal source of income, it is the duty of Government to 
improve it, but here also they have an eye to the good of their own countrymen. | 
The Somer ap sean i is to consist in the increased production of raw 
material for which there is much demand among English manufacturers. It is 
also under contemplation to open agricultural colleges, and these will provide fat 
berths for European professors. The grant for primary education was similarly 
exhausted last year in raising the salaries of the higher posts, while the hard- 
working village teacher got nothing. This year some money is to be devoted to 
irrigation, but Government care more for railways, because they always consider 
what investment would be more paying. On the whole, the generosity of 
Government doés not practically benefit the people. The treasury may be 
overflowing with surpluses and taxes may be reduced, but in spite of this, the 
rayat’s condition is becoming worse and worse day by day. 


21. It is difficult to say whether the surplus anticipated by Govern- 
since (108), Stee ment for the ensuing year isdue to the Marwari 
wie sc : character of our rulers or is an index of the prosperity 
of the people, but the former seems to be the more 

bable supposition when we consider the deplorable plight to which famine 
has reduced our people. Government expect a surplus of 253 lakhs of rupees 
for the year 1906-07, and out of this they propose to appropriate 122 lakhs 
fo remission of taxation and to carry out certain administyative improve- 
ments. Although we must be grateful to Government for this magnanimity, we 
cannot say that-they have made any considerable self-sacrifice, because the 
amount of remission to be granted will come out of the large revenue 
proposed to be recovered in the coming year. Government boast that in the said 
year they intend to devote 81 lakhs to famine relief and remissions of land 
revenue in famine-stricken parts. But of what use would the remissions be 
if they are granted too late? Government propose to spend 15 crores of 
rupees on railways and only 1 crore and 25 lakhs on irrigation. It is our 
misfortune that Government should allot only a paltry amount to irrigation 
while they are ready to spend so much as 15 crores on railways. 


*22, “The feature of most interest in the debate on the Budget was the 

criticism of military expenditure by the Honourable 
__ Debate on the Indian Mr, Gokhale and the replies thereto of Lord Kitch. 
aes Social Reformer (5), one and the Viceroy. The discussion was of a very 
Ist Api. ’ unconventional kind, and the manner in which the 
possible aims and purposes of a friendly power were 
canvassed by high officers of State may cause no little unrest in the minds of 
the Russian Government and people. Mr. Gokhale, representing the strong 
feeling among the educated classes of Indians, objected to the enormous growth 
of expenditure on the Army during recent years. ‘The Russian danger was over- 
pert. Russia had lost men, money, credit and prestige in the late war with 
Japan. She was crushed in Manchuria, her navy was under the waves, and her 
vitals were gnawed by the iron teeth of revolution. She was impotent for evil 
for many years to come. It was, in effect, the same considerations which led 
Mr. Haldane to ask if there were the same need for maintaining the Army at 
its present size in India that made Mr. Gokhale conclude that there was not the 
ed for spending so much moncy on it. The Government answer was that all 
the sacrifice, suffering and humiliation which Russia had endured may make 
her only more eager toredeem them in some direction other than that now closed 
to her by Japan. The collapse of Persia, and the weakness, or, at any rate, the 
uncertainty of Afghanistan, indicate the line of least resistance for such a re- 

tion, and there was nothing, except the lack of ‘money, to prevent her from 
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moving along it. This is the substance of the defence. Lord Kitchener, in 
the course of his speech, indulged in a gibe at the educated classes, which only 
shows that he does not understand the constitution of Indian society, and has not 
studied Indian history from the point of view of the statesman....... In the Mah- 
ratta upheaval, the latest national upheaval, the literary classes very early came to 
the front and gained an ascendancy over the military element. After all, the 
martial spirit of the presént is mostly associated with the skilful handling of a rifle. 
It is absurd to disarm the population, to deny it the opportunity of handling any 
more lethal weapon than a lathé, and declaim against its lack of martial spirit, 
That should not prevent us from giving weight to the arguments advanced by 
him, and we admit that there is great force in some of them. Russia is only 
scotched, not killed; and she believes, rightly or wrongly, that England is res- 
ponsible for her humiliation. It is her hatred of England more than her 
desire for India which will impel her at the earliest opportunity to embar- 
rass us. That is a contingency which must be faced. But does it follow 
that the whole cost of it must be thrown on the unfortunate Indian tax-payer P 
Is India worth nothing to England, or is her value set off by sending us Lord 
Kitchener P It would be hypocritical to hide the fact that there is a very strong 
feeling in the country that Kitchenerism means not only financial depletion 
but political reaction, In England the cry everywhere is for training the 
nation to bear arms as the surest means of national defence. Here the people 
count for nothing and the Japanese alliance and Kitchener schemes for every- 
thing. But, we are told, the arsenals give work to labourers! The economic 
millennium will be a state of perpetual war. None of us wants Russia to be 
knocking at our doors. Public opinion has given and will give every reasonable 
support to Government in warding off such a contingency if Government will 
give up its policy of distrust, and give proof of a policy of confidence in the 
people whose loyalty has found such resounding expression in the last few 
weeks, Let not the fatal mistake be made of supposing that the so-called: 
martial races are clear of the contagion of discontent which economic burdens 
entail on the whole community. ‘The intelligent and educated sections of the. 
population are the strongest bulwark of every rule. They can appreciate its 
advantages, and they can imagine the consequences of its withdrawal, Happily 
the Viceroy’s words give room for hope that His Excellency at least is 
alive to the unsatisfactory features of the Indian military system in relation 
to the general population. It is undoubtedly a question of difficulty, as His 
Excellency said, of very great difficulty. But unless itis properly adjusted, no 
permanent, no satisfactory, certainly no economical solution of the problem of 
Indian defence can be arrived at. It is too late in the day for British rule to set 
up as a military autocracy in India. We trust it will be the great good fortune 
of the country and of His Excellency the Viceroy if,in the next few years, 
some approach to a better state of things is made. The key-note of the new policy 
should be confidence.” |EJsewhere the paper writes :—‘ The financial policy 
of the Government of India during recent years has in such an obvious 
manner been influenced by the annual review of it at the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale that he may be properly 
regarded as our unoflicial Finance Minister. This year, as in previous years, 
he contributed the best non-official criticism of the Budget. The growing 
approximation of the ideals of Government and of leaders like Mr, Gokhale 
in financial policy, except that relating to the Military, is a highly satis- 
factory feature of the situation, Mr. Baker has inspired a feeling of strong 
confidence in his administration in the public mind such as few of his pre- 
decessors enjoyed. His attitude on the excise problem and in local finance, 
among other things, shows that he has firmly grasped the essentials of a national 
policy, and that his regime may be expec:ed to leave a lasting result in the 
shape of a financial system better-compacted and more scientific than we have 
had for many years.’] 


23. “The most interesting. contributions to the Budget debate were 


necessarily those of the Viceroy and the Commander. 

Indian Spectator (6), Sist in-Chief. Itappears thatthe Military Supply Member 

Mar. ; ging Scary sued contented himself with replying to those portions of 

(56), 30th Mar. ; Gun) Tare” thenon-official members’ criticisms which concerned his 
man (93), 29th and 30th ay . : . 

Mar. : particular department and left it to the Commander-in- 


Chief to reply on the general military policy of the Gov- 
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“in taxation. ‘he Salt Tax sod the Tatts 
: ee a large portion of this year’s surplus 
Sra » the rayat derives very little actual 
lised. ‘Thus, the ter portion of the amount 
partment will be absorbed by fHuropeans. Agri- 
re bet er toaies eater of income, it is the duty of Government to 
miprove it, , Dat here also they ‘have an eye to the good of their own countrymen. 
The pro ent is to consist in the increased production of raw 
material for which there is much‘demand among English manufacturers. It is 
also under Sedbia pine to open agricultural colleges, and these will provide fat 
berths for European professors. The grant for primary education was similarly 
exhausted last year in raising the salaries of the higher posits, while the hard- 
working village teacher got nothing. This year some money is to be devoted to 
ation, but Government care more for railways, because they always consider 
what investment would be more paying. On the whole, the generosity of 
Governmént dods not practically benefit the people. The treasury may be 
éverfiowing with surpluses and taxes may be reduced, but in spite of this, the 
rayat’s condition is becoming worse and worse day by day. 


21. It is difficult to say whether the surplus one by Govern- 
: ment for the ensuing year isdue to the Marwari 
- Aritolaye (108), 25th character of our rulers or is an index of the prosperity 
of the people, but the former seems to be the more 
obable supposition when we consider the deplorable plight to which famine 
s reduced our people, Government expect a surplus of 253 lakhs of rupees 
or the year 1906-07, and out of this they propose to appropriate 122 lakhs 
0 remission of taxation and to carry out certain administrative improve- 
ments. Although we must be grateful to Government for this magnanimity, we 
cannot, say that. they have made any considerable self-sacrifice, because the 
amount of remission to be granted will come out of the large revenue 
proposed to be recovered in the coming year. Government boast that in the said 
year they intend to devote 81 lakhs to famine relief and remissions of land 
revenue in famine-stricken parts. But of what use would the remissions be 
if they are granted too late? Government propose to spend 15 crores of 
rupees on railways and only 1 crore and 25 lakhs on irrigation. It is our 
misfortune that Government should allot only a paltry amount to irrigation 
while they are ready to spend so much as 15 crores on railways. 


~~ #22, “The feature of most interest in the debate on the Budget was the 
. criticism of military expenditure by the Honourable 
i | _ Debate on the Indian Mr, Gokhale and the replies thereto of Lord Kitch- 
# wale - ‘Social Reformer (5), 28 and the Viceroy. The discussion was of a very 
3 lst Apl. ’ unconventional kind, and the manner in which the 
possible aims and purposes of a friendly power were 

canvassed by high officers of State may cause no little unrest in the minds of 
the Hvieatan” Government and people. Mr. Gokhale, representing the strong 
a : feeling among the educated classes of Indians, obj ected to the enormous growth 
aa of expenditure on the Army during recent years. The Russian danger was over- 
2 sare Russia had lost men, money, credit and prestige in the late war with 
jan. She was crushed in Manchuria, her navy was under the waves, and her 
vitals were gnawed by the iron teeth of revolution. She was impotent for evil 
for man rs tocome. It was, in effect, the same considerations which led 
Mr. Hal ane to. ask if there were the same need for maintaining the Army at 
its ont size - India that made Mr. Gokhale conclude that there was not the 
‘so much money on it. The Government answer was that all 
the sacrifice ering and humiliation which Russia had endured may make 
only more Sages toredeem them in some direction other than that now closed 

r by ‘The collapse.of Persia, and the weakness, or, at any rate, the 

r of At ianistan, indicate the line of least resistance for such a re- 
and there ‘was nothing, except the lack of money, to prevent her from. 
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moving along it. This is the substance of the defence. Lord Kitchener, in 
the course of his speech, indulged in a gibe at the educated classes, which only 
shows that he does not understand the constitution of Indian society, and has not 
studied Indian history from the point of view of the statesman....... In the Mah- 
ratta upheaval, the latest national upheaval, the literary classes very early came to 
the front and gained an ascendancy over the military element. After all, the 
martial spirit of the present is mostly associated with the skilful handling of a rifle.’ 
It is absurd to disarm the population, to deny~it the opportunity of handling any. 
more lethal weapon than a lathé, and declaim against its lack of martial spirit, 
That should not prevent us from giving weight to the arguments advanced by 
him, and we admit that there is great force in some of them. Russia is only 
scotched, not killed; and she believes, rightly or wrongly, that England is res-: 
ponsible for her humiliation. It is her hatred of England more than her 
desire for India which will impel her at the earliest opportunity to embar- 
rass us, That is a contingency which must be faced. But does it follow 
that the whole cost of it must be thrown on the unfortunate Indian tax-payer P 
Is India worth nothing to England, or is her value set off by sending us Lord 
Kitchener? It would be hypocritical to hide the fact that there is a very strong 
feeling in the country that Kitchenerism means not only financial depletion 
but political reaction. In England the cry everywhere is for training the 
nation to bear arms as the surest means of national defence. Here the people 
count for nothing and the Japanese alliance and Kitchener schemes for every- 
thing. But, we are told, the arsenals give work to labourers! The economic 
millennium will be a state of perpetual war. None of us wants Russia to be 
knocking at our doors. Public opinion has given and will give every reasonable 
support to Government in warding off such a contingency if Government will 
give up its policy of distrust, and give proof of a policy of confidence in the 
people whose loyalty has found such resounding expression in the last few 
weeks, Let not the fatal mistake be made of supposing that the so-called: 
martial races are clear of the contagion of discontent which economic burdens 
entail on the whole community. ‘The intelligent and educated sections of the- 
population are the strongest bulwark of every rule. They can appreciate its 
advantages, and they can imagine the consequences of its withdrawal, Happily 
the Viceroy’s words give room for hope that His Excellency at least is 
alive to the unsatisfactory features of the Indian military system in relation 
to the general population. It is undoubtedly a question of difficulty, as His 
Excellency said, of very great difficulty. But unless itis properly adjusted, no 
permanent, no satisfactory, certainly no economical solution of the problem of 
Indian defence can be arrived at. It is too late in the day for British rule to set. 
up as a military autocracy in India. We trust it will be the great good fortune 
of the country and of His Excellency the Viceroy if,in the next few years, 
some approach to a better state of things is made. ‘The key-note of the new policy 
should be confidence.” |EJsewhere the paper writes :—“ The financial policy. 
of the Government of India during recent years has in such an obvious 
manner been influenced by the annual review of it at the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council by the Honourable Mr, Gokhale that he may be properly 
regarded as our unofficial Finance Minister. This year, as in previous years, 
he contributed the best non-official criticism of the Budget. The growing 
approximation of the ideals of Government and of leaders like Mr, Gokhale 
in financial policy, except that relating to the Military, is a highly satis- 
factory feature of the situation, Mr. Baker has inspired a feeling of strong 
confidence in his administration in the public mind such as few of his pre- 
decessors enjoyed. His attitude on the excise problem and in local finance, 
among other things, shows that he has firmly grasped the essentials of a national 
policy, and that his regime may be expec:ed io leave a lasting result in the 
shape of a financial system better-compacted and more scientific than we have 
had for many years.’’ | : 


23. “The most interesting. contributions to the Budget debate were 

| necessarily those of the Viceroy and the Commander. 

Indian Spectator (6), Sist in-Chief. It appears thatthe Military Supply Member 
Mar. ; outer pamycue’ contented himself with replying to those portions of 
Sy (93) 20th te 30th the non-official members’ criticisms which concerned his 
Mae - particular department and left it to thé Commander-in- 
| Chief to reply on the general military policy of the Gov- 
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iment. 'V og ‘ ang ome , at See debate prenen ite Bredsiokie 
- Departniont, will spodially ailviso the Governor-General in Council on question 
of general policy, as distinot from purely military questions.’ It so happened 
year t » scheme. of re-organization, against which the criticism wag 


specially directed, was Lord Kitohener’s own, and in defending it he was perhaps 
wiable to avoid.a discession of the general policy of the Government, But this 
Jear’s debate. will create a precedent, and if the present Military Supply Member 
| s his.right, or neglects his opportunity of avowing his special responsi- 
ty for the general military policy, his successors will find it difficult to break 
lrough the: precedent and assert their function. When Lord Kitchener 
replied to Mr. Gokhale that a citizen army would be not only not economical, 
bué it. would not be popular, and that it,would be a danger to the very educated 
classes. whom Mr, Gekhale represented, he strayed beyond his purely military 
sphere. . So also when he argued that an efficient army is necessary to attract, 
@apital to India! Lord Kitchener is by common consent acknowledged to be 
& brilliant organizer, but we cannot afford to forget that there is a Viceroy in 
7 te whom, rather than to the Commander-in-Chief, pertains the right of 
iscoursing on the large and general questions of encouragement of capital, the 
probabilities of international complications, and the relations between educated 
and uneducated classes, An echo of Mr. Haldane’s speech on the army esti- 
mates was clearly perceptible in Lord Kitchener’s comparison between the. 
ayment of soldiers and the wages and treatment of labourers. While Mr. 
Haldane merely interrogated himself whether the Russian menace continues 
te-day to claim as. much of anxious thought as it once did, the Viceroy and the 
@ommander-in+Chief have unhesitatingly affirmed that the danger from Russia_ 
has not disappeared and that we should ever be ready to meet it.” (The Bom- 
bay Samachar and the Sdnj Vartamdn note with gratification that the discussion 
on the Budget in the Imperial Legislative Council was marked by sympathy 
towards the non-official members, Both the papers eulozise the speech Lord 
Minto delivered in closing the debate and express the hope that His Excellency 
will ever continue to receive popular criticism in the same spirit of courtesy 
and sympathy which characterises his present utterance. | : 


24, “*Mind your own business’ was the substratum of the reply of 
Akhbér-4-8 ia Lord Kitchener to Mr. Gokhale’s attack on the military 
31ct Mar. E a (C4) Dolicy of the Government of India. We do not mean 
| we that the Commander-in Chief was so brusque in his 
manner as actually to say so, But the polite periphrasis in which this idea was 
conveyed left no doubt as to its meaning. What could Mr. Gokhale know 
of India’s military needs, and the means which were necessary to place the 
army cn the highest pedestal of efficiency ? Did not the Government of India, 
or speaking more correctly, the Commander-in-Chief, know what was needed 
to secure such efficiency, and were not they alone in the position to know 
it P......... We do not pretend to be quite conversant with the military 
problems of this country. But it needs no great knowledge of these problems 
to enable us to ask with Mr, Gokhale whether, when Russia’s power is 
broken and her prestige ruined by Japan, the enormous addition of expenditure 
now proposed is urgently necessary,.......... With profound respect for the 
eat military ability and also for the sincerity of Lord Kitchener we 
may say that the question of efficiency is relative. It depends upon the 
measure of the danger to be encountered and the precautions which are 
Yeasonably required to contend against it-in a reasonably possible emergency. 
The apprehensions to which -Mr. Gokhale gave vent at the meeting of 
the Sapreme Legislative Council are shared by the country which feels 
almost instinctively that the frightful burden of Military expenditure might. 
be made less intolerable without lessening the strength and security of 
the country. Mr. Gokhale’s recommendation about the military training of 
the people of india was cryptic and it was, therefore, permissible to Lord 
Kitchener to enquire if his honourable colleague favoured conscription. 
Qn this assumption it was easy for His Lordship to demolish this part of 
Mr, Gokhale’s argument. . But we do not think that conscription was dreamt 
of by Mr. Gokhale. What he probably meant to advance was simply a plan 
for greater confidence on the part of the*rulers by placing facilities in the way 
ofthe subject races for the use-of arms,” = sk. . 
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» .*25. “The most nesiarane nag ag ihe dobnia om the. Budget last: W. 

iain ania nesday, in Vicereg sgislative Council . was. 

abl Eee ce | G8), ae - manners. The replies of the three Byinal al, members, 
Bea PTI namely, the Commander-in-Chief, the ‘Finance 
Minister and the Viceroy, were in this respect all that,could be desired, Thei 

respective speeches were excellently modulated and characterised by a dignified 
serenity which was an unerring index of the fact that they were all keen] 

alive to the spirit of tolerance of criticism and to the respect and attention whicl 

was due to the popular representatives who necessarily had to speak, from the 
people’s point of view, on those matters of detail in the Imperial administra- 
tion which were most defective or regretful. Of course, there was nothing 
very striking in the replies, but they were ajl characterised by good taste, 
There was a marked absence of that arrogance, superciliousness,. hollow» 
sounding rhetoric, over-weening conceit and high-coloured optimism, which 
were prominent features in almost al] the public utterances of the retired 
Viceroy. It is a pleasure to note the speech of the Commander-in-Chief which 
was as informing as it was exceedingly modest—quite of a type of the character 
of the typical soldier. Of course, we differ in toto from his arguments as well 
as from his justification of the present appalling military expenditure. The 
gallant Chief entirely forgot the principal contention of the people, namely, that 
it is unjust that so poor a country as India should be saddled by so wealthy a 
country as England with the entire cost of the maintenance of British supremacy. 
in the East. Both heand-the Viceroy slurred over this glaring financial injustice, 
They forgot to bear in mind that the present unbearable military expenditure wag 
the outcome of that one-sided partnership wrought by the ruinous amalgamation, 
scheme of 1859—a partnership in which England asks India to pay the pipeg 
while she calls for the tune. India is absolutely voiceless in matters 
appertaining to military expenditure. She has been invariably saddled with 
military expenditure which in conscience and equity should be placed on the 
shoulders of the wealthy British tax-payer. As to the rest of the replies of the 
Finance Minister and others, they were more or less full of the usual platitudes, 
but cautiously stated....But more of the debate when the full text of the 


speeches comes to hand.” 


*26. “ The Honourable Mr, Gokhale made a vigorous and courageous speech. 
acy a Ap, on the Financial Statement. It was the only attempt 
E Guj mit og (43), 1st Apl, of its kind to criticise the Budget in the midst of the 

ee chorus of approval, official and non-official, which 
the Financial Statement has called forth. The abolition of the local cesses 
must mean deprivation to the Local Boards of one of their sources of revenue, 
Mr. Gokhale submitted that they must be recouped to that extent.......... The 
Boards are more or less living from hand to mouth, if not nearly bankrupt, and we 
endorse Mr. Gokhale’s appeal to the Government to relieve the Boards of their 
heavy duty of famine relief......... The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has always given 
vigorous and eloquent expression to the protest on the part of the Indian public 
against the ever-growing military expenditure of India, Lord Kitchener’s 
scheme means an intolerable burden on the country, and even if the danger of 
a Russian invasion were a reality some years ago, if is no longer so, Russia. 
cannot raise her head for years tocome. Her internal condition is a source of 
perpetual danger, and even if she had any evil intentions, the best way to repel 
her advance is not to load the people of India with the burdens which they cang, 
not bear and which in fairness and justice ought to be equitably shared by, 
England and India. But if Lord Kitchener’s expensive scheme is to be carried. 
out in spite of the heavy misfortunes Russia has suffered and in spite of the. 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, then the expenditure must be met out of loans.......... 
The opinion has been unanimous throughout the country for. years past that: 
the growing weight of military expenditure has arrested the material and moral, 
development of the people, and Mr. Gokhale said but the truth when he told the. 
Council that under the chilling shade of military expenditure no healthy develop-, 
ment of the people was possible. In order to partially satisfy the clamour of, 
the people that the commissioned ranks of the army should be opened to scions. 
of good families, four cadets have been given oR is scarcely a, 
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| mise, even if it had been intended 
‘Out, in’a Liberal spirit, ° Distrust: of the people was at the bottom 

) system’ of defence was based on a policy of ungenerous 
5 Or ritish officers in Native regiments pointed in the 
Tiidia has ‘to pay for the British soldier’s services more than 
has to pay for each soldier it maintains.....,...The Japanese 
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tr iy ‘was from one’pdint of view an insult to the loyalty of the people of 
Te 0 9 roys and other representatives of the Orown are never tired 
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taking the people into confidence, they are kept at arm’s Jength and intolerable 
burdens ure imposed upon them for the defence of an Empire in which they 
can have no part and in which their only right and duty is to allow themselves 
to he quietly governed and taxed according to the uncontrolled will of the 
ers. This is not an enviable position and no self-respecting people in any 
) in the world can for ever remain content with such a humiliating lot. 
The imposition of the salt tax in this country was one of the least creditable 
features of British administration in India. [ts continuance can only be 
regarded as a serious blot, For years the entire Indian press had been protest - 
ing’ against if with all the vehemence it. could command. But the official reply 
used to be that the burden was light and not felt by the people. Other excuses 
were not wanting. But now that the Government have found themselves in a 

osition to reduce the tax, they are anxious to demonstrate to the world what.a 
Anancial miracle they have performed and what wonderful relief it has already 
afforded to the people and is likely to give in future. In fact the arguments 
now put forward in support of their action are the very arguments which they 
did not approve when they were advanced by the exponents of Indian public 
Opinion in support of reducing or abolishing the duty.” 


27. Commenting on the amicable settlement arrived at in the criminal 

0 Highly ogee proceedings instituted in the Court of the Second 

a apo Rieti ai Colonel +4rresidency Magistrate by Mr. Abdulla Husain, a well- 

Tritton in Bombay. known Khoja merchant of Bombay, against Colonel 

hs Becniny omg (23), Slat Tritton and others for insult and use of abusive lan- 

ar., Ung. cols, ; Jam-e-/am- guage towards the complainant in a railway carriage, 

: Be Valdn (85 yon — fhe Beonii Jdme writes :—‘‘One more instance has 
’ been recorded in Bombay of the high-handed, sneer- 

ing, attitude of ¢tismarkhan Saheb loks towards respectable, inoffensive natives. 
When even in self-defence some poor native villagers and others have to use 
their hands in disputes with European soldiers and shikaris, the act is denounced 
the next day in the columns of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries as an outrage. 
-s,;.. Whatabout the conduct that was made the subject of a prosecution in the 
Court of Mr. Karsandas Chabildas the other day? If the raising of their hands 
by native villagers to defend themselves against the assaults of drunken soldiers: 
and shikaris be an outrage, as it is often called, indeed, what does conduct 
such as that of the accused in the above case amount to? A European 
sitting with a lady prevents a respectable Muhammadan gentleman from 
entering a first class compartment, almost uses strength to prevent him from 
entering the carriage, abuses him repeatedly, refuses to give his name when 
galled-upon to doso, and another European sitting in the same compartment 
oar in bullying the Muhammadan gentleman instead of asking his jatvalla to 
ehave himself! What admirable examples of the mild, inoffensive, well-behaved 
Buropean gentlemen moving among the savage ‘niggers’ in this land of exilet 
| Pie confplainant in the case’ has let the matter be compounded on the accused 
| offering an apology for his conduct. We have no desire to challenge the right of a 
gentleman to'settle ‘a dispute’in which he is engaged in the best way he likes, 
But we shall certainly say that it does not conduce to right and good behaviour 
ny tlie part of tismarkhan Saheb Joks to let them off thus. Indeed ‘abuse, 
wesault atid apology’ have become so common that we think: a little firmer 
@btitude'On the part of the complainauts in such cases is essential! to lessen the 
equenéy of such incidénts, ‘he law must*be allowed to have its course in, 


the case of offenders against good manners and good breeding.” [The Jém-e- 
Jamsied also bitterly "éctieiinine of the growing tendency among Europeans. 
to treat in a haughty and -overbearing manner natives of known respect- 
ability and position and regrets that in the present case the ends of justice 
should have been allowed to be frustrated by the complainant accepting a 
belated apology. The Mukhbir-é-Isldm also makes similar remarks. | | 


28. “It is not an uncommon sight in this country to see journalists 
Oidilibihts on the saggée- briefed by a particular party discuss situations that 
toin of a Punjab paper to O©Xist only in their prolific imagination with an 
protect British soldiers from air of impartiality, and these shadows often prepare 


sae ogy oudhe 133) as, US for some events and actions that are sure to follow 
raja Bandhu (3 , per 
Mar., Eng, cols. at no distant date.......... An-up-country newspaper 


does not seem to think this procedure too hackneyed 
to resort to in putting in a plea for the British soldier. It is afraid that there 
have been in the Punjdb in the past many unreported as well as reported cases 
of assault on British soldiers by villagers, and suggests that something should 
be done to check this growing evil. Even the most credulous person having a 
perfunctory knowledge of the proverbial mildness of the Indian villager and of 
the rough antics of an average British soldier will receive this statement 
with a broad smile of incredulity, It is mischievous inasmuch as it endeavours 
to invert the known state of things. We .very cordially hate racial preju- 
dices, and in our opinion he is the greatest enemy of India who tries to set one 
class against another. But this will not prevent us from standing up for 
truth, and we unhesitatingly protest against the practice of responsible journals 
of allowing such vague attacks and insinuations to appear in their columns 
without taking care to append duly attested facts to prove their contentions. 
If the past is to serve in any way as an index of the direction in which truth 
really lies, it is the British soldier that is often unnecessarily provoking, and 
if a spirited villager occasionally retaliates, he is not to blame, but he who first 
began the attack.” 


29. In the course of of a contributed article the Indian Spectator writes :— 
Effects of the Decean Agri. “ Government having recently extended the operation 
culturists’ Relief Act, of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to the whole 
Indian Spectator (6), 31st Presidency of Bombay, it will perhaps be interesting to 
Mar. see whether the Act, as it stands, has really done any 
good in the four districts of Poona, Satara, Sholdpur and Ahmednagar in which 
it has been in force. Government apparently think that the Act has 
materially improved the condition of the agriculturists in the four districts, 
and it is probably congratulating itself on the imaginary success obtained 
by it. But the general opinion is that the Act has impaired the credit 
of the agriculturists and affected their friendly relations with the money-— 
lenders. It has given rise to fraudulent sales of immovable property 
and failed to effect any considerable improvement in the condition of 
the agriculturists. The law may well give relief to ignorant and illiterate 
peasants against inequitable, fraudulent and grossly oppressive contracts, 
but it should, at the same time, uphold and secure all the just claims of 
the money-lenders. It must not evince a bias in favour of one party 
at the expense of another party. Such being the general opinion, the 
question arises: ‘ What measures can be adopted to effect all possible improve- 
ment in the condition of the agriculturists?’ The first and the most important 
measure would be education.......... Let the agriculturists know how to read 
and write well, how to keep and examine accounts, how to economise income, 
time and labour, how to proceed with their business (if any) in the Civil and 
Revenue Courts, how to safeguard their interests against scheming money- 
- Jenders and other people, how to cultivate and improve their lands, how to 
breed and keep their cattle, and, in.a word, how to come out at least fairly 
successful in the struggle for existence. Secondly, improve the general resources 
of the agriculturists. Give them, ata moderate charge or hire, better imple- 
ments of husbandry, better seed-grain, better cattle, and better means of irrigation, 
such as wells, tanks and canals, Reduce and remit the existing taxes and. 
cesses, and do not re-impose, recover or enhance them uatil the. condition | 
of the agriculturist is sufficiently improved. Thirdly, give instant relief to 
con 2287—7 | 
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at Lori Cirtbit's promise even if it had been intended 
beral spirit, Distrust of the eople was at the bottom 
stration of the Arms Act, and Mr. Gokhale did well to 
mm of defence was based on a policy of ungenerous 
t ) increase ‘of British officers in Native regiments pointed in the 
ame Girection. ‘India has to pay for the British soldier’s services more than 
any other country has to pay foreach soldier it maintains.........The Japanese 
treaty ‘was from one point of view an insult to the loyalty of the people of 
nd and yet Viceroys and other representatives of the Crown are never tired 
of acknowledging the loyalty of the people of India. Glowing descriptions of 
al tours and magnificent darbars costing lakhs are meant to be used for the 
miightenment of Kiussia and other nations. But when it comes to a question of 
taking the people into confidence, they are kept at arm’s length and intolerable 
burdens are imposed upon them for the defence of an Empire in which they 
can have no part and in which their only right and duty is to allow themselves 
to be quietly governed and taxed according to the uncontrolled will of the 
rulers. ‘This is not an enviable position and no self-respecting people in any 
country in the world can for ever remain content with such a humiliating lot. 
The imposition of the salt tax in this country was one of the least creditable 
features of British administration in India. Its continuance can only be 
regarded as a serious blot. For years the entire Indian press had been protest- 
ing against it with all the vehemence it could command. But the official reply 
used to be that the burden was light and not felt by the people. Other excuses 
were not wanting. But now that the Government have found themselves in a 
sition to reduce the tax, they are anxious to demonstrate to the world what.a 
inancial miracle they have performed and what wonderful relief it has already 
aiforded to the people and is likely to give in future. In fact the arguments 
now: put forward in support of their action are the very arguments which they 
did not approve when they were advanced by tle exponents of Indian public 
Opinion in support of reducing or abolishing the duty.” Ga: 
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27. Commenting on the amicable settlement arrived at in the criminal 

en eceecete sic tik. ihe proceedings instituted in the Court of the Second 
Huesin’s pet tins Colonel Presidency Magistrate by Mr. Abdulla Husain, a well- 
Tritton in Bombay. known Khoja merchant of Bombay, against Colonel 
he pone amg (22), Blot Tritton wus? oy for — _ use “ abusive lan- 
ar., Ung. Cols ; Jam-eJam- gyage towards the complainant in a railway carriage, 
Bet ald (85 > Seb 1 mi the Lvening Jame writes :—“ One more instance has 
. been recorded in Bombay of the high-handed, sneer- 
ing, attitude of ¢ismarkhan Saheb loks towards respectable, inoffensive natives. 
When even in self-defence some poor native villagers and others have to use 
their hands in disputes with European soldiers and shikaris, the act is denounced 
the next day in the columns of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries as an outrage. 
«s+,... Whatabout the conduct that was made the subject of a prosecution in the 
Oourt of Mr. Karsandas Chabildas the other day? If the raising of their hands 
by native villagers to defend themselves against the assaults of drunken soldiers 
and shikaris be an outrage, as it is often called, indeed, what does conduct 
such as that of the accused in the above case‘ amount to? A European 
sitting with a lady prevents a respectable Muhammadan gentleman from 
entering a first class compartment, almost uses strength to prevent him from 
entering the carriage, abuses him repeatedly, refuses to give his name when 
galled upon to do so, and another European sitting in the same compartment 
joins in bullying the Muhammadan gentieman instead of asking his jatvalla to 
ave himself! What admirable examples of the mild, inoffensive, well-behaved 
Kuropean gentlemen moving among the savage ‘niggers’ in this land of exile! 


3 Pie coniplainant in the case’ hus let the matter be compounded on the accused 


offering an apology for his conduct. We have no desire to challenge the right of a 
entleman to settle a dispute in which he is engaged in the best way he likes, 
we-shall certainly say that it does not conduce to right and good behaviour 
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have become so common that we think a little firmer 
art of the complainants in such cases is essential to lessen the 
4ncidénts. ‘he law must-be allowed to have its course in 
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the case of offenders against good manners and good breeding.” [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed also bitterly complains of the growing tendency among Europeans 
to treat in a haughty and overbearing manner natives of known respect- 
ability and position and regrets that in the present. case the ends of justice 
should have heen allowed to be frustrated by the complainant accepting a 
belated apology. The Mukhbir-é-Isldm also makes similar remarks. | 


28. “Itis not an uncommon sight in this country to see journalists 
Comments on the sngges- Oriefed by a particular party discuss situations that 
toin of a Punjdb paper to ©X18b only in their prolific imagination with an 
protect British soldiers from air of impartiality, and these shadows often prepare 
pag wr gy . i tan " us for some events and actions that are sure to follow 
i, Mag ro (94), 45th - at no distant date.......... An-up-country newspaper 
does not seem to think this procedure too hackneyed 
to resort to in putting in a plea for the British soldier. It is afraid that there 
have been in the Punj4b in the past many unreported as well as reported cases 
of assault on British soldiers by villagers, and suggests that something should 
be done to check this growing evil. Even the most credulous person having a 
perfunctory knowledge of the proverbial mildness of the Indian villager and of 
the rough antics of an average British soldier will receive this statement 
with a broad smile of incredulity, It is mischievous inasmuch as it endeavours 
to invert the known state of things. We.very cordially hate racial preju- 
dices, and in our opinion he is the greatest enemy of India who tries to set one 
class against another. But this will not prevent us from standing up for 
truth, and we unhesitatingly protest against the practice of responsible journals 
of allowing such vague attacks and insinuations to appear in their columns 
without taking care to append duly attested facts to prove their contentions. 
If the past is to serve in any way as an index of the direction in which truth 
really lies, it is the British soldier that is often unnecessarily provoking, and 
if a spirited villager occasionally retaliates, he is not to blame, but he who first 
began the attack.” 


29. Inthe course of of a contributed article the Indian Spectator writes :— 
Effects of the Decean Agri- Government having recently extended the operation 
culturists’ Relief Act. of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to the whole 
Indian Spectator (6), 31st Presidency of Bombay, it will perhaps be interesting to 
Mar. see whether the Act, as it stands, has really done any 
good in the four districts of Poona, Satara, Shola4pur and Ahmednagar in which 
it has been in force. Government apparently think that the Act has 
materially improved the condition of the agriculturists in the four districts, 
and it is probably congratulating itself on the imaginary success obtained 
by it. But the general opinion is that the Act has impaired the credit 
of the agriculturists and affected their friendly relations with the money- 
lenders. It has given rise to fraudulent sales of immovable property 
and failed to effect any considerable improvement in the condition of 
the agriculturists. The law may well give relief to ignorant and illiterate 
peasants against inequitable, fraudulent and grossly oppressive contracts, 
but it should, at the same time, uphold and secure all the just claims of 
the money-lenders. It must not evince a bias in favour ot one party 
at the expense of another party. Such being the general opinion, the 
question arises: ‘ What measures can be adopted to effect all possible improve- 
ment in the condition of the agriculturists?’ The first and the most important 
measure would be education.......... Let the agriculturists know how to read 
and write well, how to keep and examine accounts, how to economise income, 
time and labour, how to proceed with their business (if any) in the Civil and 
Revenue Courts, how to safeguard their interests against scheming money- 
lenders and other people, how to cultivate and improve their lands, how to 
breed and keep their cattle, and, in a word, how to come out at least fairly 
successful in the struggle for existence. Secondly, improve the general resources 
of the agriculturists. Give them, at a moderate charge or hire, better imple- 
ments of husbandry, better seed-grain, better cattle, and better means of irrigation, 
such as wells, tanks and canals, Reduce and remit the existing taxes and 
cesses, and.do not re-impose, recover or enhance them uatil the condition 
of the agriculturist is sufficiently improved. Thirdly, give instant relief to 
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culturists when they stand in need of it, as-in the case of famines 

a are now so frequent. Fourthly, the existing law or rules having 
the force of law may be amended 20 as to. make the following provisions :— 
) No stamp vendor should sell any stamp to an agriculturist without 


satisfying himself as to his identity. The endorsement on the back of the stam 


‘shoulc give the date of the sale, the name of the buyer, the purpose for whic 


the stamp is said to be necessary.......... Each agriculturist should have a printed 
book, signed and sealed by a responsible officer, say, the Mamlatdar or 
Sub-Judge. All loans taken and payments made by the agriculturist should be 
entered in this book, and the entries should be signed or marked by the agricul- 
turist and his money-lender respectively. No pecuniary transactions between 
them should otherwise be recognised by the Civil Courts except under special 
circumstances, (4) Every agreement by an agriculturist which provides, 


directly or indirectly, for payment of interest at a higher rate than 9 per cent., 


when the consideration or principal part of the consideration is received in cash, 
or at a higher rate than 6 per cent., when the consideration or principal part of 
the consideration is an antecedent debt, should be void as regards the rate of 
interest. Every agreement by an agriculturist which provides directly or 
indirectly for payment of a time-barred debt, or of interest in excess of 
the principal debt, or of interest on the amount of accumulated interest, 
should be void as regards such debt or interest....... So far as regards the agri- 
eulturists. With the object of assisting the money-lenders in recovering the 
debts due to them, it seems only just and proper that the law should be 
amended as follows :—(1) Section 258 of the Code of Civil Procedure should 
be repealed, and the warrant under Section 250 should be issued and executed 
without any notice being given to the debtor who may obtain a stay of execu- 
tion by furnishing security for his appearance or for the value of the property 
sought to be attached. This will prevent the debtor from avoiding execution 
and at the same time give him an opportunity to show cause why the decree 
should not be executed against him. If it turns out that execution was im- 
properly or dishonestly applied for, the creditor should be liable to pay com- 
pensation to the debtor and to furnish security for such compensation before the 
warrant is issued, (2) Bailiffs should have power to break open the outer doors 
of dweiling-houses for the purpose of executing warrants of arrest and attach- 
ment of moveable property....... (3) The agriculturist-debtor should be liable 
to arrest and imprisonment in execution of decrees for money. If he is really 
in insolvent circumstances, he can apply for a declaration of insolvency and 
obtain his release. (4) The limit of 12 years prescribed by Section 230 of the 
Civil Procedure Code should be abolished. (5) The execution of decrees should 
not be transferred to the Collector, it being a very tedious and tardy process, 
(6) Section 642 should not apply to a judgment-debtor who has been absconding 
or keeping out of the way for the purpose of avoiding execution of a warrant 
of arrest. ‘These are some of the measures likely to give relief to both the 
parties.’ 


30. “Mr. Jivanji Limji, the well-known Parsi landholder of Ilév in 

‘ , ees Broach District, has brought to light two specific 
Wenge ye afl 3 ie siting instances in which the Revenue authorities of the 
the recovery of takavi ad- Broach Collectorate are said to have had recourse to 
vances in the Broach Taluka. oppressive measures for the purpose of collectin 
__ Praja Bandhu(32), 25th ogrrears of Government dues (vide paragraph 22 of 
Mar., Eng. cols. Weekly Report No.11). Mr. Jivanji’s is, of course, 
‘a one-sided version, but if all that he has said be true, it is sufficient to 
‘show how over-zealous officers of the Revenue Department, in their miseuided 
‘zeal to collect Government dues, go beyond the powers conferred on them. 
‘No, reasonable man can have any sympathy with people who, though able to 


pay, still desire to evade the payment of Government dues, but in the two cases 
mentioned by Mr. Jivanji there is not the slightest reason for concluding that 
‘the two’ helpless widows were contumacious defaulters. It is a matter of 
‘common knowledge that complaints have been loud and frequent against the 
underlings of tha Revenue Departmentin the matter of recovering Government 
‘dues, buf in these two cases it appears that even applications to the Collector of 


the District failed to bring redress to the parties concerned. We may here 


ay 


Lee ae pote fei ~s . 


27 ‘ 


mention that this is not the first time that complaints against the Collector of 
Broach are made in the matter of the collection of Government dues, for the 
Honourable Mr. Parekh not long ago made certain specific allegations against 
him in the columns of a Bombay daily. So far as we know, nothing has 
come out of these allegations, and we are afraid the complaints embodied in the 
two cases now brought to light by Mr. Jivanji will not have any better result, 
for mistaken notions of prestige come in the way. It must, however, be said 
that acts such as these do not at any rate enhance either the reputation or the 
popularity of Government.”’ . 


31. A Karwar correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—* This district 
. has an annual forest revenue of not less than 12 to 
Complaint about the strin- 15 Jakhs....,.,... Of late, Government have put 
Sr issn ts Keone Resyricees restrictions on taking the produce of the forests such 
Indu Prakésh (48), 24th 98 dead-wood for fuel. The price of fuel has risen 
Mar., Eng. cols. very high as compared with the former rates......,... 
. In villages the cultivators are not allowed to take 
any tools with them for bringing dead-wood for their culinary purpose or in 
a few cases for sale. Cultivation of rice, sugar-cane, etc., has become difficult, 
nay, impossible on account of the stringent rules made and strictly enforced 
by the Forest Department.......... No Memberof the Legislative Council has 
put any interpeilation in regard to these grievances........... Zali Chakke or 
the inner contents of a palm, extensively grown inthe Honawar Taluka, is 
used by the people of the coast talukas of Ankola,. Kumta and Honawar for 
eating. The poor cultivators of the talukas named above entirely live on 
these palms, and they were freely allowed by Government to cut them and the 
cost of carriage had to be borne by the cultivators themselves as the palms 
were carried to distances of 10 to 40 miles by carts or boats, Persons carrying 
the palms are now taxed at 6 annas a head-load or about Rs. 2 per tree which 
ig a very heavy charge on the poor half-fed cultivators.......... No permits 
are granted for the sale of fuel in towns or other places where there is a Govern; 
ment fuel depédt, and poor persons who used to earn their bread by selling head- 
loads of fuel by bringing the same from a distance of 5 to 8 miles are strictly 
forbidden to follow this course. Even in villages private sale of head-loads of 
fuel is strictly forbidden. Dead leaves for manure are not allowed to be brought 
by the-cultivators even for their own personal use, let alone bringing them for 
sale. What then of other substantial forest products? The duty on Ist class 
wood, ze, timber, etc., has been considerably raised and that on the 2nd class, 
viz., Matti, Jambi, Nanack has also been made proportionately high. On 
the whole the Government tries its best to have forest revenue raised in as 
many ways as possible, The price of teakwood was Rs. 14 per candy or 122 
cubic feet some four or five years ago, whereas it is now doubled. Iam 
extremely sorry to see not one of the many grievances noted above has been 
brought to the notice of Government. I would specially invite the attention 
of the Honourable Mr, Khare, representative of the Southern Division, to this 
fact and request him to take up the matter in right earnest....... . _ Lhe people 
of this district have no spirit and are like dumb animals in a slaughter-house.”’ 


32. ‘The week in which are registered the greatest number of plague 
deaths is the week in which we have been told 

‘+ Plague and the Bombay that His Excellency the Governor, who had left the 
be rey ow (12). 28th Clty & fortnight ago, is to return to it and to leave 
ne eview (12), 20th ++ for Mahdbleshwar on the Tuesday following, We 
confess to a feeling of dismay in reading the news, 
‘No wonder there are among us some who feel constrained to cry out ‘Oh! for 
a year of another Sir Richard Temple as ourGovernor!!’ We say this more 
in sorrow than in anger. Think of the havoc that is daily witnessed, and realise 
what must be the feeling of the thousands who are a prey to it when they learn 
that the highest authorities in the Presidency are preparing to leave the 
city when it has most need of their sympathy and their help! We are not of 
those who think that Government in flying to the hills are on pleasure 
bent. We daresay Lord Lamington will not be less busy in Mahdbleshwar 
than in Bombay. The Hon’ble Mr. Fulton will not give an hour less to 
his overwhelming burden of political .and judicial cases there than here, 
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‘of the inereasing evidence of searcity and suffering in the 
jlé Sir 8. Edgerley will work: as strenuously and as indefa- 
thousands of above the sea-level than on Malabar Hill 
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. But to léave the'city at such a juncture will be 


d and dereliction of duty that- Government cannot afford 
t not to supply. There are times when to abandon the post of duty 
post: of honour. We appeal to the leaders of the people no 


longer to remain passive observers at this conjuncture. They owe it to the city 
which has: made them prosperous to come forward and insist that the 


aqrenmnes and. apathy of which we complain shall cease, and that a sustained, 
ell-organised, and.ceaseless. effort shall be made to rid the city of the scourge 
which: has reigned uncontested for a decade and more.”’ 


883. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdésk:—“ For about twelve 


Qomplaint against the 
jocation of a liquor. . shop in 
front of a Hindu temple at 
Gamdevi Road (Bombay). 

.' Indu Prakdésh (43), 26th 
Mar., Eng. cols; Ja@m-e-Jam- 
shed (27), 28th Mar. 


months past a licensee of 9 country liquor shop 
has been making persistent attempts to locate his 
liquor shop in the close vicinity of two Hindu temples 
at Gamdevi Road, one dedicated to Shri Gamdevi and 
the other to Shri Mahadev. The attempt made last 
year by him to locate his shop in a chawl in front of 
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the Shri Gamdevi Temple failed, as permission was 
réfused owing to the objections raised against it by the Trustees of the temple 
and other respectable gentlemen residing in the locality. The licensee has 
again ope his application to the Collector of Bombay for permission 
to locate his shop in another house in the same locality. The house now 
selected is not only quite in front of the two temples mentioned above, but is 
aiso in the close neighbourhood of houses occupied by respectable Hindu 
families. Petitions were this time, too, sent to the Collector by the Trustees 
cf the two temples and residents of the neighbourhood objecting to the 
location of the shop in the house in question on religious and social grounds. 
It is, however, rumoured that despite these objections the licensee has 
guoceeded this time in obtaining from the Collector the requisite permission. 
It need hardly be pointed out that a retail country liquor shop, located in front 
of two religious places which aré daily resorted to by a number of devotees 
for purposes of religious worship and in which large congregations are held 
occasionally for the performance of religious rites, must cause annoyance and 
hindrance to the devotees because such a shop, owing to the character and 
class of persons visiting it, is not infrequently a scene of disturbance, quarrels 
and noise. It will also be a source of great annoyance and danger to the 
females of the families residing in the immediate neighbourhood, besides 
having a bad moral effect onthe children, If, therefore, the report be correct, 
it is to be regretted that the authorities should have utterly disregarded the 
religious feelings of the petitioners.” [In its editorial columns the paper 
writes :—‘ Of all places the vicinity of temples ought to be the last place for 
the location of a liquor shop. Government are pledged to give effect to the 
principle of local option, and in thiscase we have the surest proofs of a very 
ong feeling of objection existing in the people living in the neighbourhood 
of the house where it is proposed to locate the shop. We can vouchsafe for 
the thorough representative character of our correspondent. We hope the 
rumour that. the license has been granted turns out to be false. But if the 
ligense has been granted, surely the higher Abkéri authorities, or failing 
them Government, are bound to revoke it.’”” The Jdm-e-Jamshed also regrets. 
that the authorities should have wholly disregarded the feelings and sen- 


timents of the inhabitants of the locality and allowed a liquor shop to be 


opened in the vicinity of places of religious worsbip.] 


‘34 My, Maneklal - Savctnsniin, late ace rar of Ranchhodji’s temple at 
| ore, had once proposed the stationing of a police 

Mio -cmerd cate genga Ba oo irs atthe temple, but the matter ‘ons eventually 
police guard at Ravchhodji's dropped. His successor Mr. Atmaram Jamnadas Kaji 
Kiile at Dikore, has, however, revived the project and considerable dis- 
_ taht KGnthe Gaxctte (85), satisfaction has been caused amongst the public of 
i _ - “Dékore-inm consequence. The temple being a religious. 
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institution, maintained solely by public charity, it would be quite unreasonable to 
burden its funds with police charges in addition to the heavy salary of the Receiver. 
This officer receives five hundred rupees a month for work which can 4s 
satisfactorily be discharged by a man on fifty. As we would not like to see the 
sacred precincts of the said temple polluted by the presence of a policeman, 
we earnestly appeal to the District Judge of Ahmedabad to take into confidence 
those who evince a real interest in the matter before sanctioning the Receiver’s 
proposal. 
35. A dacoity occurred recently at Chinchghar in the Ratadgiri District 
in the house of one Narayanrao Chalke, a Govern- 
Frequency of thefts and ment pensioner, who lost property valued at Bs, 900. 
— in Ratnagiri Dis- hig sort of crime is just now rife in the district and in 
Batya Shodhak (158), 25th ©4Ch case it has been found that the culprits are men 
Mar. | from the ghaut districts. It is, therefore, essential 
that the police should keep a strict watch on the 
movements of these people, wherever they are found to travel in the district 
under some pretence or other. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—Two cases of 
theft with house-breaking are reported to have recently occurred at Phonda in 
the Devgad Taluka. It is hoped that better police arrangements will be 
made for the suppression of this crime which is latterly very much on the in- 
crease in the district. } 


36. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“* Rumour has it that 
: _ Mr. Dialmal Doulatram, the present Registrar of | 
a . dD of oe the Sadar Court, aspires to fill up the vacancy 
i Fe rex Pee of Assistant Judge created by the death of Lala 
Pheenia (14), 98th Mar. Tilokchand....... If Mr. Dialmal’s efforts are crowned 
with success, it will be a case of barefaced jobbery as 
he will be stepping over the heads of so many Sub-Judges not only his seniors 
but in every respect superior to him, The Judicial service in Sind boasts of men 
like Mr, Ali Muhammad, Mr. Lilaram Vatanmal, Mr. Wadhumal Gangaram, 
Lala Chandiram and several others to whom Mr. Dialmal cannot hold the 
candle and who can give him lessons in law and in knowledge of men and manners 
for years and years....... To override the legitimate claims of men like these will 
be certainly very unjust........ Although it does not infrequently happen that 
officers favour those who are near them in preference to those at a distance, 
Mr. Beaman, with his reputed sense of justice, will see the glaring nature of allow- 
ing Mr. Dialmal to supersede all his betters..,... What has Mr. Dialmal done? At 
the Bar or on the Bench, has he made his mark so as to be reckoned a brilliant | 
lawyer or Judge? One cannot tell if he has been a successful translator of Sindhi | 
documents and deeds in the Sadar Court.. Mr. Beaman alone can judge of that. : 
It must be admitted that Mr. Dialmal is a son of the late Diwan Doulatram, 
one of the ablest Sindhis. But there is no right of succession in Government 
service.....s...-Opinion is always divided as to whether promotion should go 
by seniority or by merit. And seniority is held to be a safe guide because of o 
the impossibility of rightly judging of relative merit on all occasions, Still a. 
there is an excuse when merit really existing is put forth as a ground for 
promoting a junior, But promotion of a man who can neither claim seniority 
nor merit can be fittingly described only by the word ‘jobbery,’ as it does 
injury to the rights of other deserving men.”’ 


Education. 


$7. ‘“ A decidedly inappropriate attempt by those responsible was made 
i tacian sania an tee at the recent distribution of prizes to the students of 
working of the Victoria Jubi- the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute to gild the 


lee Technical Institute. past of this college and to refute the criticisms that 
Indian Textile Journal (7), had been published regarding it—criticisms in which 
for March. we took part. The important changes that have been 


introduced at the Institute since the criticism began are a suflicient proof that 

improvement was needed, But although its prospects were never brighter 

than they are at present, it isstillfar from being a model institution. Its 

- Council is still almost exclusively composed of men who have not learned any 
con 2287—8 
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ind of the several ‘través tuught atthe Institate.. They may: say ‘We leave all 


show > how: futile this answer is: ‘The textile department: is in charge of 
t#ustees elected for life, not one of -whom has had any training in textile matters, 
aad who consequently cannot interfere in the technical details of instruction. 
‘Phere are two very important questions that have attracted the attention both 
of the Government and of manufacturers, They relate. to the ventilation of 
mills and the improvement of the handloom, and both are eminently suited-to 
be dealt with by-an institution which contains both a.textile and a mechanical 
department, and also a chemieal laboratory.. Both subjects have been steadily 
ignored by the Institute, although the urgency of both is notorious..........We 
would further remark that institutions like the one in question are not intended 
to teach the whole industry of mechanical engineering or of spinning and 
weaving, but only such parts of these industries as are at present in active 
operation. Were it otherwise, the bulk of the instruction would be useless, 
and as the Institute continues to be supplied with teachers from England, where 
these industries are far more subdivided than in India, it is necessary that the 
Council of the Institute should contain a considerable proportion of men having 
a wide and thorough knowledge of the technical reeds of the country, so that 
they might direct the efforts of the teachers, whose natural desire would be 
to teach what they have been used to teaching in England.”’ 


- 


Municipalitees. 


38. “* From a careful perusal of the literature on the subject of the Poona 
. Water-works scheme we are inclined to think that 
f. New. Water-works scheme Mr, Visvesvaraya’s scheme, though designed in a 
or the Poona City. : “ie ss 
Mahrétta (10), 25th Mar,  Skiful and original manner, is in fact a bold departure 
oe | from the trend of expert opinion by which the 
Municipality has been guided for the last thirty years. A glance at the figures 
if the statement appended to Mr. Visvesvaraya’s letter to the Municipality 
is, moreover, enough to show that in the present financial condition of the City 
Municipality not only is the final stage of the scheme with its resulting annual 
eost of Rs, 94,636, at the present water rate charged by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, or Rs. 79,632 at the Irrigation rate for water, beyond the resources of 
that body, but also the second stage in which the Municipality may get about 
17 lakhs of gallons of filtered water daily from the Canal at a cost of from 
Rs. 62,000 to Rs. 77,000 per year is beyond its means. What, therefore, appears 
possible is only the first stage of the scheme, the financial result of which is 
stated to be Rs. 70,002 at the present water rate and Ks. 54,641 at the Irriga- 
tion rate for the Canal. water. But the significance of these figures in their 
relation to the actual financial condition of the City Municipality ought not to 
be lost sight of, for it was only five years ago that a careful scrutiny of the 
finances of that body were made by a responsible representative of Government, 
Mr. MeNeil, Acting Collector of Poona, and this scrutiny showed that it was 


impossible for that body to raise by increasing its taxation or otherwise any- 


thing more than Rs, 52,000. Indeed in its communication to the Bombay 
Government on the subject of Mr. Pottinger’s Drainage and Water-supply 


schemes the Municipality made a frank statement Of these facts, Nor did the. 


local Government with all their extraordinary enthusiasm for those schemes 
expect anything more from the Poona Municipality, and they based their 
recommendations tothe Supreme Government on this state of things. Now 
we have already stated that even at the Irrigation rate for water the gross 
annual charge to the Municipality on account of even the first stage of the 
scheme comes io Rs, 54,641 for the next thirty years, or deducting from this 
#mount Rs. 10,000, which is the charge already incurred under the present, 
eontract of the Municipality with Government for Canal water, a net charge 
of Rs. 44,641. This amount nearly exhausts the margin of all possible 
crease of Municipal revenue by additional taxtion, and even then it will be 
yemembered that the return. for this cost would be only settled and not filtered 
water: Out of this sum-of Ks, 44,641, Rs. 1,972 represent the net additional 


eost of -the water to. be drawn from .the Oanal aceording to the Irriga- 
‘ton rate, supposing,’ of ‘eourse, that: Government are ‘willing: to make that 
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eoncession:to the Municipality. ' This means either that the scheme even.in: thé 
first stage becomes impossible if the concession is not granted. or that. thé 
additional cost of the increased quantity of water becomes a negligible quantity . 
if the concession is given, We shall, of course, assume that Government being 
sincerely desirous.of improving the health of the city will give the concession 
in question, though after all the concession means nothing more than not 
treating the human inhabitants of the. second capital of the Presidency 
worse than irrigated crops. In the event of the concession being given only 
a trifling amount of about Rs, 2,000 out of the amount of 44,641 represents, 
as we pointed out above, the net additional cost of the extra water-supply 
needed for the execution of the scheme, and the remaining sum of about 
Rs. 44,000 is made up of Rs. 22,669 for the interest and sinking fund on 
the loan for original works of construction under the scheme and Rs, 20,000 
for pumping charges, etc. Of these two items the first will, of course, 
disappear at the end of a period of thirty years when the whole loan becomes 
liquidated, but the Rs, 20,000 required for pumping, etc., will be a perennial 
charge. Considering that the receipts of the water rate by the Municipality do 
not exceed Rs, 30,000 a year at the most, the amount of the pumping charges 
must certainly be characterised as very exhorbitant. From such details of the 
scheme as we know we find that the only advantages that might be possibly 
derived by this heavy expenditure on pumping and works of construction aré 
(1) settled water and (2) high pressure. The first of these advantages is a 
considerable one, for even apart from the present scheme a provision for about 
a week’s storage for the city’s water-supply is an absolute necessity.........1 
But considering the present conditions of the Municipal population the 
merits of that degree of high pressure which seems to be provided for in 
the present scheme are not, we might say, quite clear to us. In fact; 
hardly 5 per cent. of the houses in this city, which have or are likely to 
have water-connections, can be said to be in bond fide need of water 
service on the upper floor.......... Then, again, as regards the original 
works of. construction we are not quite sure that the particular location 
of the Water-works is not responsible for a considerable portion of the 
estimated charges. -In the first stage there are admittedly to be no (filters, 
and we may be prepared to sacrifice the pressure in consideration of a 
saving of the far greater part of the pumping charges, so that the location 
of the works being shifted lower down, say to a convenient point near 
about one of the present inlets of the Canal-water, the cost of the scheme might 
conceivably be reduced so as to bring it within the means of the Municipality. 
Another point on which the present scheme might be improved upon would be 
to tackle in a practical spirit the problem of the improvement of the city’s water- 
supply from its own ancient water-work, viz., the Kaira} tank. Mr, Visvesva- 
raya’s scheme already contemplates the use of the water from the Katraj 
acqueduct for at least six months from July to January, when the water 
is derived by percolation and is admittedly quite pure, It only remains, 
therefore, to consider what may be done with the quantity of water in 
the tank itself which is available and may be rejied on whenever there 
is a normal season, Apart from the fact that this water does not cos 
a single pie to the Municipality, it will be easily admitted that. it 
would not be a wise policy after all to allow all this water to be simply 
wasted, while at the same time the Municipality has to take an equal 
quantity of water from the Canal at a very excessive rate. We are perfectly 
aware ihat there is much prejudice in the official mind against _ this 
water. ‘But itis after all a mere prejudice. So far as we are aware it hag. 
never been convincingly proved by reference to a reliable, fairly continuous and 
broad-based system of water analyses that Kdtra) water is hopelessly impure, 
On the other hand, we have statistics in our possession to show that the 
health of the population using Katraj] water almost exclusively has; been, 
during a number of years, decidedly better than that of the papulation 
using the Canal water.......... At any rate it may be claimed that Katraj 
water is not so inferior in quality to the Canal water as to justify a 
ban being put on it for-six months in the year,.......... And surely the 


Municipality would be ‘only ‘stultifying itself against. all reason if. it. were 
to accept the official judgment of ‘condemnation upon Kdéraj water, ‘so 
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has ‘ been “made ’ out’ against it, and going in exolusively 
| r throughout the year. ‘These are, of course,’ some of the points 

hic present scheme lends itself to criticism from the point of view of 

yneal interests of the Municipality. But it is. quite possible that both the 

‘the scheme and the Municipal Sub- Committee may be able to find out 

as the result of discussion, and‘in that case a practical solution of 


é pe gintien agreeable to all concerned ‘may be arrived at. And we may confi- 


y contemplate such a possibility as we are perfectly sure that Mr. Visves- 


: yaraya is ‘no faddist, but is very anxious to serve the Municipality.” 


‘.. 89, - * The Hyderabad Municipal general elections are over and in a few 
| days more the term of the present Municipal Board 
Affairs of the Hyderabad will end. The results of the elections have been 
Bled’ Jowett Cs) og, declared and these show that with the exception of 
ar. Per Nore two members, the existing Councillors have been 
BSE returned as representative of the rate-payers on the 
new Board. Before the end of this week Government will have to make 
fresh nominations for the remaining seats on the Board..........In doing so 
we hope. they will take into consideration the figures of attendance at 
Municipal meetings and also other qualifications of the would-be Councillors. 
It isno use appointing men, who are not useful to the Municipality either on 
account of their non-attendance at Municipal meetings or want of capacity 
for Municipal work. With regard to Muhammadan representation we 
have tosay a few words. At the beginning of the present administration that 
community had 6 representatives, 1 elected and 5 nominated. In the new 
Board they have 2 elected members, and it will not be too much to ask that 
the number of Muhammadan nominees be limited to 4, because the proportion 
of the Muhammadan population to that of the Hindu is only about1 to 4. We 
would further suggest that men of the type of Mirza Sadik Ali and Mir Gulam 
Husain, grandaon of Mir Bijarkhan, may well be appointed in place of some 
mere ornamental figuré-heads.’’ 


40. A correspondent writes to the 4l-Hag:—“ The Municipal elec- 
pti telkcne’ct Wak tion of Shikdrpur is over. Out of the 15 elected 
a slenaite members, only 2 are Muhammadans, the remaining 13 
representation on the Muni- being Hindus. The Muhammadan population of 
cipal Board at Shikérpur Shikdrpur amounts to 20,000. It is a pity that 
(Sind). notwithstanding such a large number only 2 Muham- 
eo. colt (54), 17th Mar, madans are returned as Municipal Councillors. As 
the system of representation by election has natural 
drawbacks in a country, populated by different races having conflicting interests, 
the Muhammadan community has suffered keenly from such drawbacks in 
respect of representation on the Municipal Boards, But the Muhamma- 
dans of Shikdrpur are thankful for the consideration which has been paid to 
this fact, since a long time, by disposing of nominations in a manner that has 
tended to partially remove their disability, and it is earnestly hoped that this 
policy of fairness to their interests will be continued and duly extended in 
future. There are 15 nominations at the disposal of the Government. 
Out of these 15 nominated members, 6 are ex-officio, 7 Muhammadans, 
and 2 Hindus. Of course, a time there was when all the nominated 
members except the ex-officio were Muhammadans. This was indeed fair. But 
unfortunately of late years Hindus have managed to deprive them of these two 
seats; and it is strongly rumoured that this time they want to deprive them of 
some seats more..........1t would, therefore, be a distinct injustice and an irrepar- 
able injury to the Muhammadans of Shikérpur, if theirnumber is reduced and 
that of the Hindus increased in their stead. We earnestly pray that our benign 
Government in fairness to the interests of the large Moslem population of 
Shikérpur would be pleased to increase the number of the nominated Muham- 
madan members to 9, as it was formerly. ‘This benefit has been already enjoyed 
by the Mubammadans of Shik4rpur, and we firmly believe that the Government 
will confer it upon them again now. We have every hope that the authorities 
at the time of making nominations will view the case of the Muhammadans 
‘with favour and generous consideration.” »: | HEELE : 
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ees Colonel w, P, ‘Kenidids hands over shige | of the office of Agent to the 
7 "Governor in Kéthi4wér to Mr. P, §..\V. Fitz Gerald, 
Retirement of Colonel Ken- O.'S. I., and leavés the province for good after having 
nedy, Agent to the Governor: ‘spent a large portion’ of” his official career in it, As 
idwar, | 
Réthiéwar News (30),24th Assistant Political Agent and ‘Adiinistrator of indivi- 
Mar., Eng. cols. dual States, he seems to have done remarkably well, and: 
‘though the general impression’ may be that the task 
of exercising political control over the whole provinee ‘probably proved too 
much for him, we think that it has been otherwise: It was ‘not that: it was 
his kindness of heart—the aim to live and let live in peace, that led him not: 
to be hard upon anybody. He has been kind ‘to all, thinking that all are 
as good as he himself is; and if any of them ‘have’: abused his kindness, they 
and not he are responsible for it; and they will in good time be called to. 
account, no matter who they are.......:.In justice’ to Colonel Kennedy we must 
say that he neither lacked ability nor talents and aptitude for administrative 
work—only he has been very kind, and may have erred on the side of clemency 
- Which is, in a way, a virtue in itself: He retires with the consciousness of 
having harmed no one, and with that: peace of mind which no amount of money 
can purchase ; and we wish him and Mrs, Kennedy-—-a lady of singularly gentle 
and kind disposition and who will be socially very much missed—a peaceful 
and happy time for the rest of their lives.” 


42, This year the agricultural outiooik in J 4mnagar State is ‘tiling 
ous . 3 one but cheering, but. the Chief still remains stolidly 
ds aeaed apathy af the pathetic in the matter of affording relief to his. 
State authorities to alleviate Tayats, with the result that they are migrating to- 
the sufferings of the famine- other parts of the country in search of employment. 
eer ey a iliac But the State authorities, whose indifference in the 
a ar (82), matter of affording relief to the famine-stricken has 

become proverbial in Kathiawar, are evidently alarm- 
ed at this, for the Assistant Revenue Commissioner of the Western Division 
of Jdmnagar has issued a proclamation calling upon the famine-stricken 
agriculturists who have left the State to return to their villages by 9th ‘April 
on pain of forfeiture of their holdings. This step has apparently been taken in 
the interests of the agriculturists in question, but asa matter of fact it is 
intended for the advantage of the State. The Jamnagar authorities have so 
far absolutely refused to provide the necessary relief to the famine-stricken, and. 
yet they appear to be anxious to see them returning to their homes, and that, 
too, without making any provision for them. In this connection we would draw 
the attention of the Chief of Jamnagar to the relief provided by the benign 
British Government for its subjects. He should make it a point to follow their 
example and curtail the heavy expenditure which is at present incurred on 
sports and other objects of pleasure. But we are afraid that such a procedure will 
not be palatable to the present officers of Jamnagar, who appear to be supremely 
anxious to secure their own personal ends. We hope, therefore, that the 
Jamsheb will spare some moments in the midst of his enjoyments to direct his 
thoughts to the pitiable condition of his subjects and devise some means for 
their relief. 


43. ‘Matters in Jasdan are likely to reach a crisis before long. There 
are three parties in the State. The party which is 
Affairs in Jasdan State, most in power is what is called the sister’s party— 
Kathiawar. ‘ar News (30), 24th the party at the head of which is the Chief’s sister, 
ua tee eer mn her sons and the Kamdar, ‘Lhe party next in impor- 
tance is that of the heir-apparent ; and the Chief’s 
party is the third, but is the least powerful ; each of these parties is vying with 
the other to obtain supremacy, with the result that the contest leads to mis- 
management in the State. Under the circumstances, and as the Chief is very 
weak, the best thing for the Agency is to appoint a strong man of their own 
choice as Karbhari. The present Karbhari is almost in a state of dotage, which 
incapacitates him from looking to the affairs of the State.” 
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Jmiashankar as his: "Karbh but we regret that 
done in the matter. We now appeal to the newly 
"Agent to the Governor in Kathidwdr to carefully consider the 
ion. as to the retention of Mr. Umiashankar as Karbhari of Chuda State. 
where a correspondent of the paper writes:—It is said that Colonel 
edy’s orders in the matter of the Thakor’s complaint against Mr. Umia- 
shankar have been communicated to the Thakor. The orders simply point 
out that the Thakor being invested with full powers, and Mr. Umiashankar 
part merely a subordinate of his, any act of insubordination on the latter’s 
shoal be reported to the Political Officer in charge of the Division. 

this is the only outcome of the endeavours made by the Thakor, we must say 
sat his efforts have been fruitless. It is said that the Thakor being altogether 
3 dissatisfied with the above order has proceeded to Rajkot to appeal against “it. } 
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45. ‘*The Tata scheme for forming a company for the manufacture of iron 
and steel from ores obtained in India has become a 

Tata scheme for the fo~ reality. Colonel Stoddart, Ohairman of the Parkgaie 
r,s of an Iron and Steel Tron and Steel Company, and Mr. Selkirk, an eminent 
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| ompany in India. 
Gs Intiad Tentile Journal (7) Wining engineer, have recently visited the mines at 
Anes : for March. Gurumaishini on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and a 
i careful inspection of the iron ore field was made by 
et the party, which included Mr. Holland, Director-General of Geological Survey, 
Bi and Mr. Srinivas Rao, Messrs. Tata and Sons’ Geologist. I1t is understood that 
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the company will have a capital of one million sterling, and that its formation 
will lead to the further development of the Jherria coal-fields.”’ 
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send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local c 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
omplaint' whith. 
| appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated : what 

action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts. alleged are incorrect, what is_ 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRBSIDENOY 
For the Week ending 7th April 1906. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS. 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
Agrarian matters: Alleged miserable condition of agriculturists in Khaéndesh. 21 
British rule in India : 
Alleged fostering of discontent among the Indians by Government ... 7 
Degradation resulting from service under the British Government ne 8 
Desirability.of a union between India, China and Japan ... oe 4 
Exhortation to the Indians to manifest their patriotism by boycotting 
s ~788 British goods and British service ess aoe or 9 
History of a British political spy in the early half of the Nineteenth 
ana s Century od eee sa iad _ 6 
saice What should be the prayer of the people to God on the Hindu New 
Year's day ? ove ose ba eee oan 5 
Bombay Government: Comments on the transfer of the seat of the — to 
Mahableshwar during the hot season san one st 17 
Bombay Legislative Council : 
Alleged unsuitability of the Bombay Small Causes Court building ia 18 
Imposition of additional Police on 32 villages of Dholka taluka . 19 & 20 
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upon natives by Europeans at Hyderabad (Sind) one a 24 
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moned to give evidence before the —in Sind ... gee - 23 
Forest: Complaint about the irregular supply of uniforms to subordinate 
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<. Indian Budget: 
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Lord Minto’s speech in closing the Budget Debate eae a8 16 
Royal Tour : . 
Approbation of the honour conferred by His Royal Highness the Prince 
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-. + Sind; Alleged unsuitability of the time chosen for Court vacations in— ... 26 
Legistation— 2 
Sind Courts Act oee- eee vii ae or 26 
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List of Newspapers and Perwdicals. MED 
. (As it stood on the Ist April 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. ' Name, caste and age of Editor, Cieala 
| 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _ ...| Bombay... oo| Weekly ... »oe| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ze ae 800 
Daily Telegraph and| Poona ... nuk DO ae .»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... bee 550 
Deccan Herald. , 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. 1»+| Monthly. ..| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pérsi; 53. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... eel Weekly ... see "aan, ioe ; Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 500 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ... vee} Do. oo -..-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; P&rsi; 575 
India and Champion. 53, 7 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...;| Do. ... eoo/ Monthly «| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 800 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Kardchi .. soo Weekly ..0:> eee. Chainréi Bakasréi Advani; Hindn ( Amil); 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... ooo) Daily cas ...| Mavji Gowindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 ee 200 
9 | Mahratta... " sent BOGOR. 00: ...| Weekly,,, ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 32. 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly -e»| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; 40 ae 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... ae ie) Ca ay ape ea .».| Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 700 
. madan ; 32. . 
12 | Oriental Review ... ose] DOs. ne o.| Weekly oe -»»| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; $8 rs 400 
13 | Parsi... es, wee], Doe one ae} Dow esses] Jeheingir Sor#bji TalaySrkhin; Parsi; 80 ...| 1,000 
14 | Patriot  ... oe .» Ahmedabad ee ies ---| Bhdgubhai Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phoenix ... —_ mi Karéchi _ .».| Bi-weekly »..| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 «+ 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ,.. see] Daily — oes .e+| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... sen nee 400 
and Military Gazette. 
17. | Railway Times ... .... Bombay... ...| Weekly .. --.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;44 ...| 1,200 
18 | Sind Gazette  ... | Kardéchi... _ ...| Bi-weekly »»-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 ‘ini - 500 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly) Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ee-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
20 ne el i ...| Karachi... eee) Bi-weekly -»+/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);89 ... 200 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
21 | Arya Prakash « eoe| Bombay eee ...| Weekly ... si —— Tribhuwandas Dalal; Hindu (Mod | 1,000 
22 Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad mie ae wis Naot Pran} iwandas Shethna; Hindu} 760 
93 |Evening Jéme «  -+| Bombay... se) Daily  . .«| Pirozsha Jehéngir Marzban; Parsi; 30 eoe| 1,600 
94 | Gujaréti ... fa wT a. »».| Weekly ... ee “Sonor — Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 5,000 
95 | Gujarat Mitra... inet MNO ca oak: SO ae ---| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 oe sida 700 
og | Gujaréti Punch ... | Ahmedabad | Do. a» od Somalél Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. | 1,100 
97. | Hindi Punch .. .».| Bombay peel OO es +} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 46 ae 800 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo eco! DO. cee ve] Daily — 0 ..| Pirozash Jehangir Marzhén ; Parsi; 30 | 8,500 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind _s.. ast’ 2 ae eo+| Weekly ,.,. .-.| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 67... eo! 2,400 
39 | Kéthidwér News... ...| Rajkot... «| Do. ave sas] Samshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42... swf 400 
gy «| Kathidwdr Times i! ee ve Bi-weekly + Menshantoe Jayashankar; Hindu (NegarBréh-| © 200 
$2 |ProjaBandbu .. ...] Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... ...| Joth i _Duvtcie ; Hindn (Mewéda Bréh-| 1,400 
99 | RéstGoftér ... — | Bombay vs! Dov oes vee] PAllonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 55 .. ih 1,850 
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: Name of “Where Published. ‘Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —— . 
— 
i 
_ eee] Weekly ... .»»| M&nekl4l Ambarém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 28; 4,200 
ol a we 5 Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 200° 
36 | Ghristion Citizen ... .| Potna «. ...| Monthly... _...| Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian;| 200 
eae 33. 
‘se 87 | Dnydén Chakshu a on De = Sa et Waman Govind Sd4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth! 500 
- eth. ae ? Brd4hman ; 48. 
e 88 | Dnyfnodaya at eee Bombay... ees Do. ees tee Rev. Mr. . x. Abbott eee eee see 660 
; $30 Dnyin Prakash a peel POOMA cas eed Daily eee ...| Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,200 
: esis Bréhman); 39. ‘ 
we 40 Dny4n Prakash ee? eee Do. iedale oo Weekly eee nm Do. Do. ene 2,400 
“41 | Indu Prakésh ae +6 Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 1,500 
Manager being Damodar S4vidram Yande; 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
42 | Native Opinion ... sce] DO. se ...|'Weekly ... »| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
wan Brdhman) ; 36. 
43 |Samarth ... eee -«| Kolhapur A ta --| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 750 
Brahman); 37. 
44 | Sardesti Vijaya ... -»+| Savantvadi vos Do. ove .»»| Gopal Moreshwar Sathe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| ) | Brahman) ; 45. 
45 | Shri Saydji Vijaya ees) Bombay... | i, ...| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
Ci Al. 
| 46 Subodh Patrika.... «| Do... ink eee ae -»:| Dwarkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
47 © | Sudharak ... cee ++] Poona .. lok we eae .»»| Vinatyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| - 1,500 
p&awan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
48 | O Anglo-Lusitano vo} Bombay... ...| Weekly... —«»»| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
i, ANGLO-SINDI. 
Nee . 49 |Al-Haq ... ... «.|Hyderabad| Weekly... «| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdull 1,200 
fa | (Sind), ang sa Ghulam Rasul; Muhammadan ; 
37. 
50 -| Prabhdét ... ces oo} Do. »e| Bi-weekly ...(| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 84 oo 500 
,51 {Sindhi ... eae e++| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 ees} 1,000 
| : * En@iisH, Maka'THI AND 
1S , | GQuzaRa TI. 
52 | Baroda Vateal ... ...| Buroda . -| Weekly... —_,.) Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78...) 1,194 
a — ©6638 | Hind Vijaya ave = ere ic ...| Dahyabhai Karsandés Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
fe | Bania) ; 39. 
i a ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
4 8 KANARESE. 
} $4 | Karnétak Patré... ...| Dharwar —...| Weekly... ss Madhav Gopél Tonopi; Hindu (Deshastha| 200 
eee . Csi php | aman ; ° : 
ae 55 Karndtak Vaibhav -++| Bijapur ... a aa Olas ,.., Annéji Go 41 Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
oe. 8 | Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
a | EncuisH, PorTucurss 
} We AND CoNCANIM, ° 
s . 56 Aluz ... tee -»-| Bombay... oe Weekly... . ,.., Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ooo} 1,800 
_ » ®7 |OBombacose ... ... Do. ... | Do. ... — ...| A. Goraes; Goanese Christian; 45 ... —...|_ 1,000 
| GusaRATI, | : 
68 | Akhbér-e-Islém ... .,.| Bombay... ...| Daily... ... Kis Ism&il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
aE | (Memon); 41. 
‘BQ | Akhbér-e-Soudigar ...) Do. « | Do. ...  ...| Néndbh&i Ratanji Chichgar; Pérsi;58  ..., 3,000 
@0 jAryavir «=. oe -++| Dohad .. ~~...) Weekly... «| Krishnaréo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hind 830 
: ie (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 28. : 
ay Samachar ..|Bombay...  ...| Daily ... Epicure, Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
ee . . 7 1; ° | 
Mitre: i. -so| Broach ... | Weekly .,, w»| ikamlél Harinéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahmen} $60 


Kshatriya) ; 24. 
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GusaRra ti—continued. 
68 Broach Samachar... ws.| Broach ses oo] Weekly oe ». | Ardeshir Dinsha Gfndhi; Pfrsi; 51... ° ... 
64 | Deshi Mitra eco = vee] SUFAE ce co? DO... seo * on Mogenlal Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ;) 36 : 
66 {Din Mani... -»-| Broach ... oof DO cvs ‘eat Nathél4l Rangildws ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 
| Hania); 27. 
66 | Dnyanottejak ... | ee| Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly _... Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42. 
67 «| Gujarat... _ sos] Nadiad w+. ..| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 06s 
68 | Hitechchhu ove «| Ahmedabad «| Weekly ...| Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... ove 
69 | Isl4m Gazette eee coe] Amreli oe me «| [IbrAhim Dand; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma .. | Bombay ... oe ae ...| Ratansh4w Framji Acha@ria; Pdrsi; 31 oes 
71 | Jivadaya ... ose | Surat — eee «| Monthly... «:| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Bréhman) ; 37. 
72 | Kaira Times 0s | Nadiad +. oo] Weekly oes oe amet) Manecklél Desd#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 
73 | Kaira Vartamén ... oo-| Kaira — .eo DO. ces ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania); 56 ___... 
74 | Kathiiw4r Mitra ... || Ahmedabad .} Do. oo ...|Jadurdm ShAmji Dave; Hindu (Audich 
Rrahman); 42. 
75 | Kathidwar Samfachfr ..., Do. ... od Be me »».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
man); 44. 
76 | Khedut 0 co | Bhévnagar | Fortnightly ...| Parbhuram Rdmji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh- 
man), 
77 «| Loka Mitr’ oes eo.| Bombay ..- | Bi-weekly ae we Manekji Minocheher Homji, B.A; 
P4rsi ; 37. 
78 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ... | Weekly see ». | Motilal Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Br¢hman); 45. 
79 | Mokbbir-i-Is!4m .., ee.| Bombay oo-| Daily ees « |Munshi Ali Mahomed Taji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni); 35. 
80 | Navsari Patrika .. -»-| Navysari ... ...| Weekly... ...| Harivallubhd4s P;4nvallabhd4s Pdrekh ; Hindu 
; (Bania) 32. 
81 | Navsdri Prakash ... ecco], DO. ove me): eer .-.| Rustamwnji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 58... " 
82 | Praja Mitra& ies ...| Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly «-| Nar) hayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
{ 37. 
83 | Praja Pokér . os. coof HUFAE a. ..| Weekly ... .. | Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe oss 
84 | Prak4sh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... a ape ..| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
Bania); 40. 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... .»| Ahmedabad ....} Do. aac ...| SavAibhui Raéichand; Hindu (Sbravak Bania) ; 
63. 
86 /|Sdnj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay ... eos} Daily oes Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji V4tcha-Gandi; P&rsi ; 
40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakta ... oe ee) ae ..., Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; Bindu (Das ShrimAli 
Rania); 41. 
88 | Sind Vartamdn ... se+| Karachi . wo! Weekly ove .. | Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... = 
89 | Surat Akhbar e. sock ete. us oe i Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... eee 
HINDI. 
90 } Pandit... eee eo} Poona sae ». | Weekly wos «.| Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 44; and l'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
91 | Sharman Samachar ees} Bombay ... e-| Dow ove | ctocthuiai Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brah- 
| man); 45. 
92 |Shri Dny4ns4gar Sam4; Do. ... ...| Monthly ses eos Janukprasad ns Hindu (Kanyakubja 
char. Brahman); 
93 {Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Do. ... vos| Weekly 0 ves} Pandit Babs Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 
: char. Bralinap) ; 45. 
KANARKESE, 
94 | Digvijaya ... eee ree} Gadag wee oo.| Weekly woe ..| Shankrapa  Gudi Basrimarad ; Hindu 
(Devanf) ; 39 
96 | Karndtak Vritta.. ...| Dhérwar al. a ae ee Shiva Mahddev Khénolkar Hindo 
| (thenvi Bréhman) ; 36, 
(2), A. B. Hoskeri ; ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ;|. 
96 -|Lok& Bandho ... | Do. wo ...) Dow we = P =e R4glavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
97 | Loka Mitra coe §«=—s oe} Haveri (Dhdér-| Doe we _ ...| Gundo Nilgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Rackeat 
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So TT ou, , oe ame rs 
oof Publication, — Edition, Name, caste and age of Rditor, Ouarvie- 
ee aaarieraee reaerore forte a ee Seen 
cs eee | | 2 t 4 } : | 
324 EX oe y 
w| Weekly...  ...| Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar-| 120 
: éda, Br&hraan); 43. ; ; 
mi ev} Doe vo» one, Gaurishankar R4impras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman); 43, ; 
ae) . bie oad Théra doe | Weekly eee are Dhondo K4shin4th Phadke > Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
er ite he | | ‘| Br&hman); 24. 
1. que 0k Dhnlia. ... $03 Do. cee oe} Vaéman Daji Motiwd4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi, . 500 
+ ar. Brahman); 20. 
- 403 | -«-| Retndyiri ik: DO ccc .«.| Ham Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu( Vani); 29 ... 500 
bs . 408 4 Poona er se.| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.;} 92,300 
ae | ae month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
ie S 104 | eee Wai eee ee. Monthly... eee GangAdhar Vasudev Bopardikar 8h vt si ae 
| 108 ‘Belgaum Samichér _...| Belgaum... woe) Weekly ... ee. 7 Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
| _ 206 | Brahmodaya oon =—siéiwe| Mghhd 2.  «..| Fortnightly... oe an Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 400 
va aor : rahman); 48. 
ales - 207 | Chandrak4nt ed »i| Ohikodi ... vs-| Weekly ... .».| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
1 at | p4wen Bréhman) ; 41. 
ae 108 | Chandrodaya ee} Chiplan ... eek: a aes »«.| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
1 ale i Brahman); 42. 
100 |Chikitek .. ... «(Belgaum =—s...| Do. .., —_s.| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh| 900 
TT man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar&tho; 
i Hindu (ChitpAawan Brahman). 100 
4 «410 | Deshakélavartamin ...| Erandol... «| Doe ..  ., — as Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
% $3 } 4 » man) ; ° 
#- ee Ce pF itebloath Vamen Lele; Biods (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
ad ‘ ou | Brahman) ; 48. 
e 112 | Dherwér Vritta ... ..| Dharwar in i iin ...| 5 H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karheda Brahman) ; $2. 500 
: “ee y . 
| ae | 118 Dinbandhu vee -»+| Bombay ... i. ae ee.| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 | 1,20 
1 ib ith 1Deyin igh §... . | Kolhtpor | Do... Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (Sérasvat Bréb+| 360 
ae man); 42. 
. a _..| Monthly ...{ Vishn Govind Bijipurkar, M.A.; Hindal 700 
74 | f (Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 
. ‘116 | Hindu Panch a ve.| Weekly ... «e-| Krishn4ji Kashinaéth Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan} 1,700 
} Brahman); 40. 
' | ee 117 | Jagadddarsl ei ..| Ahmednagar ., Ce . os ...| Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
ke ‘ { pawan Brabman); 63. 
118 Jagadhitechchhu sl a OS ee ee ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé-| "1,600 
x wan Briiman) ; 76. : 
119 | Jagatsumfchfr... »s-| The&na ... me Wea ae -..| Irimbak A’b4ji RAje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
120 | 7 ae eee 8 ee we i ...| Shivrém Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,600 
: (ChitpAwan Brahman); 40. 
221 | Kalpatara...° ... ...| Sholfpur <a oe vas »-| Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
> er : Br&éhman) ; 47, 
123 | Karmanuk ace 7 Poona.es ——- ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 4,000 
é; , Brdhman) ; 39. 
193. Keral Kokil bie ...| Bombay... ,..| Monthly ...| Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda j 2,000 
Se | Brahman) ; 61. 
‘ 134 Kesari ean : es | ...| Poona eee eee Weekly oes a Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 18,000 
pe | _ (Chitpawan Brdhman); 49. 
. 125 | ‘Khdndesh Vaibhav eee Dhulia eee éa- Do. eee | Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
ite Bes jobs | : Bréhman) ; 40. 
: 186. Kw oon eee} KUMthase ook: * A due -.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
# : | wat) ; 60, ; | 
day} oe gee] Tdagaon..,. oo} Do. ow  «..| Bhik4ji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 200 
aS hl mea 
-* ‘os eee Vengurla eee Do. eee eee R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit > Hindu Gaud 
me pay » Bréhman); 29. ; ‘ = 
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Name of Publi¢ation, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. tions 
: se bine Sats ee in : 
MaritH1—continued. | : 
Lokaseva eee eee ee N&sik ove eee Weekly eee ee: ——— — Barve ; Hindu (Chitp# WED s 00 
; man) ; 27 
Madhukar ... oe .».| Belgaum Do. ...| Jandrdan Nardyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 160 
wat Brahma) ; 30. 
Mahd4rdshtra Vritta oo | SAthra eee a i os — Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha); 150 
Moda Vritta._... oe | WEL eee eco} §=69D0. cee oe Késhineth Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwanj 660 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Mumbai Punch ..  .+-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
giri). Sdraswat Brahmayp); 31. 
Mumbai Vaibhav »» | bombay... oe] Daily a, «-| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-, 1,650 
| | : pawan Brahman) ; 45. 
Mumbai Vaibhav tah sD U6. Do. do. w| 1,450 
Nagar SamAdchér.., »»| Ahmednagar ,..| Do. 4. iy Vishwanath Gangarfm; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali); 25. 
N&sik Vritta ... ...| Ndsik ...  ...| Do. .. ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
” Brahman) ; 28. 
Nydy Sindhu « | Ahmednagar ... ee wes| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman); 32. 
Pandhari Mitr& ... e| Pandharpur a: e | Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 
Parikshak ... en « | Belgaum nl DO eo Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; <3. 
* 
Poona Vaibhav... -| Poona Do. ..  ...| Ganesh Mub4dev Kelkar ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Bradman) ; 37. 
Prabodh Chandrika Ao ed DR ce ..| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman); 42. 
Prakash ... | Sétara ... coo] DO. cee ».| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
1 Brahman) ;*82, 
Pratod ... oe -«| Islampur ~~ oe »-| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda/300 —360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
Righav Bhashan... oo-| YOOla aa Do. eee »-.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
Satya Mitra agi .».| Malegaon on Ek te »» | BAlchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. ! 
Satyi Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri ose] SPOS ces | Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
| , Brdhman) ; 62. . 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona ... - ...| Fortnightly ...) Nominal Editor :—Ganerh Lakshman Sahasra- 850 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawau Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Preébman); 45, ! 
Shold4pur Samachér | Sholépur .| Weekly ... »..| Narsappa Abunna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 400 
| Shri Shahu ove ooe| SAtBTA ane cer} Do. — coe «»| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth — 100 
man); 22. | 
Shubh Suchak ... exe} Doe coe oe Ce ,..| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 160 
| | : | Br&hman); 61. | 
Sumant ... »--| Karad see at ae oe wo| Mahddev D4modar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. : 
Vidur_si.. eee .-| Dhamni (Sate'ra) .| Weekly ... .| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe oo Foe 200 
Vidya Vilas oe ee-| Kolhapur .+-| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh sarge Gokhale; Hindu (Ubitedenn 500 
Bréhman); 22 
Vibési. sss ve »».| Bombay. -«| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hindu (Ohitph 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. : 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar eee Do, eee eee Monthly... eee (1} Vind Balkrishna ‘Widkernt ees | 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkear ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
Vrittas¢r eee eee ees Wai eee tel Weekly eee ees Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| ) pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
Vritta Sudha —s_ ows. coo] SAtara coc Wee ae vee/ Laxman Vaman KhatAvkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Vydphri ce one »-| Poona .., cet cee .»-| Nana Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 600 
| | man) ; 40. | 
Vy4pér Saméchér.. ...| Ahmednagar...) Do, +  »-| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
| wadi); 33. 
Warkari ... see +*»| Pandharpur ...| Fortnightly _., | Vithal ue A Ree ed. ; Hinda (Chitpéwan 150 
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Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a cule 
Bukkur ..,  ...| Weekly... ~ ...| Shémsudin welad Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 600 
| ; | (Abro); 39. 
soe = gg | Ltkhdna—=—C...| «Dow =. ~—s ee | Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
| 83. 
al a a Oniea Musifir eee eos . e-| Hyderabad(Sind).} Do. .. «| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
eal . 1656 | Sind Sudhfr .. ...| Karachi... ...| Do... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...| 650 
pai aaa. oe . 
Hel Well 166 |Sookree 40.00 ce we: | Dow ane «| Doe ...  +| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lobdra) ;62 «. 100 
2) a 167 | Sind Keary =....._—...| Shikérpur. | Do...» | Chelirém.Minghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.| 550 
ai res 1 Urpv. 
pil a i , 
mot) Hah * . . > 
| : 3 | ; 168 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay... eee Monthly ee Mahamad Ali Anvar Al; Muhammadar 2,0C0 
le ia | (Sheikh); 44, 
ie oat 169 | Bombay Punch Bahddor...| Do. ... ...{ Weekly.» ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
Ai aes | madan (¥arrukh Deblavi) ; 52. 
at salt | 
el . i 170 J4m-i-J ahdnnuma eer Jalgaon eee eee Do. eee eee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
ie | ee : ) Muhammadan. 
Bik Bs, | 7 
a | 1% | 171 | Sultén-ul-Akhbaér »--/ Bombay see oe-| Daily so | ..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-; 1,600 
. at 1 ei ~j madan (arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
He | =) 172 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .«. «| Poona .,., oee| Weekly cos »-| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomedj; Muhammacaz 150 
i y eed : : (Shaik); 32. 
Sis 
ee ; } Guyzara’tt anp Hip. 
Stal Ea bs ‘178 | Jain ete ose aren woe) Weekly ooo .. | Bhagubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
| } 
| : Mapra'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
: 174 | Chandrika... as. «.| Bagalkot 1. Weekly ee | «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
. 4 ; Brahman) ; 34. 
; | Notes——A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
ie in italics. 
Ls | . B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
Mid | list is printed in brackets after the name. 
; f % a - €, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ane List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (S{[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
: hee the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
int been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
‘ in Aranodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
(pare? ae? ee | 7 D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical ag furnished by the 
tt ee proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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| Politics end the Public Administration. 


1, Before Their Royal Highnesses‘the Prince and Princess.of Wales; left 
ee : the shores of India His Royal Highness the Prince of 
pis, Royal Highness the Wales had the gracious consideration to send a kind 

| ales’ farewell , : : 
meseage to India. >"  tmessage of farewell to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Praja Bandhu (82), Ist It has been universally appreciated. Evidéntly 
aah Gujarati Panch (26), Their Royal Highnesses have been markedly pleased 

~ oer with their visit and vividly impressed with ‘the life 
and surroundings in which they moved about for four months....... All those 
who saw the Prince and Princess land at Bombay remarked that Their Royal 
Highnesses were visibly affected by the spontaneity of the loyal welcome of 
the huge crowds collected to honour them, and this experience of their Royal 
Highnesses found expression in all the Prince’s speeches, and is also given its 
place in the farawell message. ‘Their Royal Highnesses’ wish that the Indian 
people might get ‘immunity from famine and pestilence, steady progress in 
agriculture and industries, and a safe and natural advance in social conditions’ 
is deeply touching. We are gratefulto Their Royal Highnesses for their 
gracious kindness and earnestly hope and trust they will not forget the people 
of this vast dependency when they are called upon in course of time to fill the 
most responsible position in the British Empire.’ |The Gujarati Panch also 
Writes in a similar strain. | 


2. ‘All Sind will rejoice at the honour Mr. Mules has received at the 
hands of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
. a of the honoar in being created a Member of the Victorian Order, 
onferred by His Royal | © ee ' 
Highness the Prince of ‘The oldest European officialin the province, he is 
Wales on Mr. H.C. Mules, also the.most popular and the most loved of them all. 
eae Karachi. Public honours are not unoften bestowed on men 
oe (50), 25rd Mar, hom the people have every reason to regard with 
contempt or dislike, and hence their value is not 
always very great. But in the present case the honour really sets the Royal 
seal on true sterling merit. We offer our hearty congratulations to the noble 
recipient and sincerely desire that he may receive a still better recognition 
at the hands- of the Government whom he has represented so very worthily 
during the space of three and thirty years, He is one of the few Kuropean 
Officials who have contributed materially to raise British rule in the estimation 
of Sindhis and helped to neutralise the discontent caused by the bad policy 
and serious blunders of others, He is, therefore, in very way deserving of 
Government patronage.” 


3. We spared neither pains nor money to accord a hearty welcome to the 

oe Prince and Princess of Wales. We did not mind 
Reh the Royal Visit benefit the sufferings of our own children from starvation and 
Bhéla (108), 1st Apl. even sold our belongings for the purpose of giving 


grand banquets in their Royal Highnesses’ honour. 


We gave proofs of our servitude and intellectual weakness by decorating our 


streets with flags and bunting on the occasion of their arrival in our midst, 
But what have they done for India in return is a question that has been 
discussed both by the Anglo-Indian and the Native Press. The sober organs 
entertain a hope that since His Royal Highness has personally witnessed 
the miserable condition of the Indians, he will, sooner or later, feel disposed to 
ameliorate their hard lot. There are strong grounds to expect this at his hands, 
because he is tender-hearted and has on several occasions reiterated his promise 
to bring the condition of the Indian people to the notice of the King-Emperor. 
There are several scurrilous newspapers which, on the other hand, describe the 
Royal Visit to India as a needless undertaking, inasmuch as the Indians did 
not obtain a single political concession as the result of it, but on the contrary, 
were put toa heavy outlay. But in making such comments, these papers 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that in undertaking the Indian tour His 
Royal Highness simply wished for change. If he wished to make an 

concession to the people of this country, he could as well have ae ab 
first and then started on his tour, Supposing that His Royal Highness, 
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Englishmen will in future be able to trample upon the Indians 

ad to plunder them with redoubled vigour without the risk of destroying their 
loyalty to the British Orown. The tour will be beneficial to India, inasmuc has 
it have taught the Indians to depend upon their own efforts for 
their welfare instead of placing reliance upon Royal tours for its promotion. 


4, The Europeans appear to have a firm belief that whatever good is 
St _ done in any part of the world is due to their own 
: on geo gO lbs er efforts. Since the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
— War, they have been boasting that Japan owed her 
Vihirs (155), 2nd Apl. greatness to her intercourse with the western nations. 
| The appearance of Okakura’s work, The Awakening of 
Japan; will prove the falsity of such pretensions on the part of Europeans. Mr, 
Okakura, after describing the intercourse which formerly existed between China, 
Japan and India, says that Moghul invasions put a stop to this intercourse and 
that the three countries thereafter became involved indarkness. Weshould take 
a lesson from this fact. Since the shadow of darkness fell upon these countries 
with the stoppage of the intercourse between them, a re-opening of the inter- 
course will dispel that darkness. If the three countries enter into a union 
among themselves, the end of the night of Asia, as Okakura says, may be said 
to be within sight. By the grace of God, may the three countries become 
friends as before. Their interests lie in reciprocal friendship alone. 


5. The New Year’s day is usually looked upon asa day of joy, but in 
India it is not possible any longer to continue the 
What should be the prayer tradition of regarding it as agaladay. The Hindu 
» She ple to God onthe New Year's day marks the day on which heroic 
u New Year’s day ? ki; , , Shalival b ve 
Kull (120), 6th Apl. ings like Vikram and Shalivahan brought joy 
to the people and it, therefore, serves to remind 
us of past happiness. If we commemorate our past happiness in this manner, 
would we not have shown greater zest in commemorating our present happiness, 
if our lot had been a happy one. The British ceiebrate their New Year's day 
with feu-de-joies and parades of troops, but these fail to evoke any enthu- 
giasm among the people. On the contrary, the roar of guns on the Ist of 
January serves to fill the mind of an Indian with sadness, as he is reminded 
thereby of his present state of servitude. Government distribute some empt 
honours on the first day of the Christian year, but of these very few fall to the 
share.of natives. So the first day of January has no pleasant associations for 
the people of India like the first day of Chaitra or Kartik. The first day of 
each of these two months of the Hindu year marks the dawn of India’s 
emancipation from slavery. The associations of the first day of January are 
just the reverse of this, as it marks the beginning of our servitude. We are, 
no doubt, loyally bound to rejoice with our rulers in the celebration of their 
New Year’s day. But it is difficult to feel happy onan empty stomach. 
Starvation checks jubilation and so the celebration of the New Year's day of our 
rulers or of the Empire Day or such other days fails to evoke joy in our hearts, 
The people are more joyful on their own New Year's day; but, as a matter 
of fact, their joyous enthusiasm even on this day is rather out of place. 
Why should they be glad to remember their happy past when the present 
is full of misery? With the lapse of each succeeding year, India is not 
advancing on the path of progress or happiness. We merely find at the 
end of each year that Englishmen collected so much revenue from the people, 
uandered so much out of it and’ carried away the rest to England. 
‘ho except the Almighty can deliver the country from this wretched plight ? 
It is not proper to pray to God for one’s individual advancement when the 
_whole country is plunged in misery, We, therefore, pray that God be pleased 
to extend His mercy to this country, His gazeis turned away from it for the 
past hundred years, Other rulers, boasting of their justice, may be guilty of 
any amount ofinjustice, but why should theruler of the universe be open to 
the same accusation? It is strange that He should be heedless to all that is 
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going on in our country and do nothing for our protection. But itis no use 
blaming God in this matter. He wants men to exert themselves in their own 
behalf. The Indians have latterly begun to do so. The desire to serve the 
country is being manifested everywhere among men, women and children and 
even among inanimate objects. It isonly the spark of Divine Grace that 
is wanting. Oh, God! You have looked for long on other countries, now turn 
Your glance towards our country. 


6. No one requires to be told anew at the present day that Englishmen 
resorted to fraudulent devices in establishing their 
History ofa British political political supremacy in India. We shall briefly 
epy in the early half of tho narrate to-day the story of an Englishman, who 
nineteenth century. A He , 
Kal (120), 6th Apl. played the réle of a political spy, in the early half 
of the last century. Sind and the Punjéb had not 
then come under British sway. Englishmen were ignorant of the approaches to 
the two provinces and of the condition of their defences and fortifications. They 
did not know how far the Indus was navigable and up to what point troops could 
be carried up the stream in steamers. What were Englishmen, who were a mere 
handful of foreigners in India, to do under these circumstances? God com- 
manded them to extend the blessing of British rule to the people living 
on the banks of the Indus, the Saraswati, and other Indian rivers, but unfortu- 
nately did not put them in possession of the means whereby the command was 
to be carried out. They, however, proved themselves equal to the occasion 
and sent a spy disguised asa traveller to Sind and to the Punjdb. This 
spy was Lieut, Burnes of the Military Department. He set out for Sind and 
the Punjdb with presents for the Amirs of Sind and the Lion of the Punjab, 
At first his ship was not allowed to proceed up the mouth of the Indus, Buthe 
told a falsehood and declared that the Sindhis suspected the English for nothing 
and that he had been sent to strengthen the ties of friendship between the two 
eoples. He, no doubt, strengthened the connection between the province of Sind 
and the British, but where is the Amir who then ruled over Sind and where igs 
his kingdom? Englishmen visit other people’s territory to form such friendships | 
Lieut. Burnes thus craftily sailed up the mouth of the Indus and entered 
the heart of Sind. When he reached Hyderabad, he made secret notes 
about the state of the fortifications of the city and the material condition of 
the people. Englishmen do not even allow photographs of the forts in their 
possession to be taken by others! But the Amirs of Sind were not so shrewd, 
Honest men are not always aware of the treacherous character of some 
persons who enter their houses as guests. But such simplicity will never do, 
Every one should take due note of the fact that there are thieves and traitors 
in the world. From Hyderabad, Lieut, Burnes went to Khairpur and was 
entertained right royally by the ruler of that State. Who will not be tempted by 
the dazzling display of such untold wealt as Burnes witnessed in Sind. Who 
will not stifle the scruples of conscience unler similar circumstances? From Sind 
Lieut. Burnes went to the territory of the Sikhs. The Sikhs did nof know on 
what secret errand he had come. They believed that he was really a 
British traveller and made inquiries of the health of the British Sovereign. 


Indian potentates anxiously enquired in those days after the health of the Sove- 


reigns of England, butif they had shown even a hundredth part of that solicitude 
in respect of their own peoples and kingdoms, India would not have been so 
totally ruined as we find her to-day! Lahore was next visited by Lieut. Burnes, 
where he presented some horses to Ranjit Singh. During his stay in the city 
he made careful notes about the forts, etc., and submitted a secret report to the 
Bombay Government. He was sent on a similar errand a second time. He was 
armed on this occasion with a fictitious passport, which described him as a Captain 
in the British “ rmy, who was returning to Europe. Not that he really wanted 
to goto Europe. It was alla pretence to deceive the uncivilised people of India. 
Englishmen thought that any kind of sin was meritorious, if it was committed 
with the object of carrying out the Divine command about making tlie Indians 
happy by bringing them under British sway. Lieut. Burnes this time collected 
information not only about forts and fortifications but also about the state of 
the industries in the Punj4b and made useful suggestions whereby British goods 
might find a market in the province, His career was, however, cut short 


‘in the first Afghan war. 


'Pratod (144), 90th Mar. - 

India a friction is now . 

threatens fd give rise to'a huge conflagration, The people are at present powerless 
yrertiiae aga: 4 are not so fiery as to emitsparks, but gradually they are being 
impregnated wi 


heat ‘and threaten eventually to envelope the rulers in flames, 
The people are not to blame for this impending untoward result, but the ruling 
‘olatss who are kindling the fire of discontent in the: hearts of the subject popula- 
tion. Lord Curzon first set the example in this respect, and it is being diligently 
imitated by his lieutenants and successors. Measures like the Universities Act, 
the partition of Bengal and the new. Land Revenue Act began to produce sparks 
of discontent in the hearts of the people, and these are being fanned into a 
flame by the authorities. Since the inauguration of the swadeshi movement, 
the attention of the powers that be has been directed to the Educational Depart- 
ment, and they are convinced that it is due to the lack of strict supervision over 
the educational institutions that the minds of the students are filled with 
triotic notions.’ The Director of Public Instruction in Bengal has recently 
issued a circular directing that the schools in that province should be subjected 
in future to the general supervision of District Magistrates and Divisional Com- 
missioners. ‘The inevitable effect of the circular would be to make school- 
masters mere'puppets in the hands of District Magistrates. The scholars will 
also lose all vestige of independence, There are reasons to believe that the 
Directors of other provinces will issue similar circulars. Government are 
said to have recently issued another circular prohibiting their servants from 
attending public meetings. The circular, it is said, has already been brought 
into force in Bengal, where certain clerks are threatened with the loss of 
their appointments for having subscribed to the National Fund raised in that 
province. It is not only in the hearts of students and Government servants that 
the authorities have produced sparks of discontent. They have also begun to 
harass the zamindars in Bengal for taking part in the swadesh: movement. The 
persecution of the Maharaja of Mymensingh is a case in point. When people 
are unmoved even by such oppression, one begiris to think that their natural 
dullness is without a limit, 


8. Continuing its article on the subjectof accepting service under the 
British Government (vide paragraph 13 of the last 
Degradation resulting from Weekly Report) the Karndtak Vaibhav writes :—It is 
Bovern Bo the British no doubt desirablethat we should receive education, 
Raradtah Vaibhav (55), but cannot any better use be made of it than in 
Sist Mar. selling ourselves in slavery to others? We climb 
—- the tree of knowledge, jump from one branch 
to another and then suddenly soaring high into the air become entangled 
in the meshes of the slavery of service. Alas! how sorry must the relations 
of a man feel on seeing him suck the life-blood of hisown countrymen from 
his early youth! How ashamed must that man himself feel to show his face to 
his fellows! Even his children should feel ashamed to call him father | So 
jong as our countrymen do not realise this, they do not deserve to be called 
men. A. people may be plunged in servitude, but if they are capable of 
understanding that slavery is ruinous and degrading, their deliverance 
may be hoped for and the day of their emancipation may be said to be 
not far off. Our well-wisher, Mr, Krishna Varma, therefore, earnestly exhorts 
us not to accept service under Government. 


9. A correspondent writes to the Dnydnotiejak:—Patriotism is essential 
ee ae | _ for the regeneration of a country. The present 
_ Exhortation to the Indians galamitous condition of our country is due to the 
to manifest their patriotiem 46) fighneas of our people and the absence of the spirit 


' iy cottin i “goods , . : | 

ty ritiah seryion iss, of patriotism among them. There are many among 

* Dinydnottejak (68), lst Apl, us who selfishly accept service under Government 
. and consent for a paltry pittance to inflict a grievous 
‘ads 
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wrong upon their fellow-countrymen. They allow the houses of the latter 
te be plundered and end by disgracefully handing over their mother-land to 
the custody of foreigners. Alas! it is utterly unpatriotic to do these things, 
and it is to be hoped that Indians will resolve not only to boycott British goods, 
but also to avoid British service. If they follow the examples of Messrs. Gokhale 
and Bannerji, they will sdon taste the sweet fruits of self-government. Would 
to God that the minds of Indians are imbued with the sentiment of patriotism | 


10. ‘ The parties to the budget debate on Wednesday last were the Hon’ble 

Mr. Gokhale and the WHon’ble Rai Shri Ram 

Debate on the Indian Bahadur on the non-official side, and the Finance 
So in tho Viceregal Womber and the Commander-in-Chief on the official 
- q side. As for the Hon’ble Mr. Logan and the 
ee Hon’ble Mr. Sim, their position was a little ano- 
malous this time, for while they were strietly speaking official Members, they 
had, on behalf of the Provincial Governments which they represented, to criticise 
the policy of the Imperial Government in relation to the Provincial settle- 
MON 65 ciiis: Thus the Hon’ble Mr, Logan speaking for the Bombay Govern- 
ment openly complained that the Government of India made no proposals in the 
last Provincial settlement for the division and regulation of famine expenditure, 
which, as things are ordained at present, is to fall first onthe Provincial revenues 
and is only to. be transferred to the Imperial revenues when the former are 
exhausted. He asked Government to devolve famine charges on the Provincial 
Governments as pari of the settlement with a corresponding allotment of 
revenue or else to undertake the whole of the charges itself. The importance 
of this unsatisfactory state of things to the non-official world comes in this way 
that a Provincial Government when face to face witha famine is always 
in a mood to make it either an exeuse or a justification for retrenchment 
of expenditure on many a useful object. The Hon’ble Mr. Logan declared 
that notwithstanding the special assignment of fifty lakhs made from the 
Imperial revenue to the Bombay Government the latter were, owing to famine 
expenditure, practically insolvent again in the second year of the settlement, 
and he was certainly justified in saying that it seemed to be anomalous that 
the Government of India should call on local Governments to deplete their 
already insufficient funds for coping with an abnormal emergency when their own 
money bags were overflowing....... The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale while welcoming 
the abolition of certain cesses noticed the efiect of the same on Local Bodies 


element in the Army Department, is certainly not excessive. In fact he is 
underpaid as Lord Kitchener himself admitted, Theitems which really are res- 
ponsible for this vast expenditure are, of course, the European soldiery and the 
armaments. The Commander-in-Chief evidently misunderstood the non-official 
argument when he said that owing to their ignorance of military affairs the non- 
official critics advocated a reduction in the expenditure on armaments without 
‘apparently considering that it must be a bad thing to have an army armed with 
obsolete weapons. Wethink the non-official case really is that though the 
‘weapons supplied to the army may be—why, must be—up-to-date in point ef 
con 164—~4 3 
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. 7, it does not follow .that the Buropean ‘garrison must be 
} thin India,’ In fact the real point of the Japanese 
lel, whe or it is referred ) lies just:here. No sane non-official critic would 
e so foolis! 0 to way that Japan. can afford to be or is actually armed with 
obsolete weapons, But every such critic knows to his mortification that 
after all the apanese triumphs in the late war were won not by tho mercenary 
soldier, but. the soldier-citizen. On this point Lord Kitchener said little that 
was clear or convincing, and what he said was only calculated to add insult 
ee to injury in the Gase of the martial races in India, He also begged the 
a whole question when he tried to argue that even in peaceful times every 
ee nation ought to be armed to the teeth as being perhaps the only effective 

a arantee for maintaining peace. Curiously enough diametrically opposite 
is the view prevailing in England just at present. Thus Mr. Haldane, the 
new War Secretary, in explaining his Army Estimates, is reported to have said 
as follows :—‘ I believe we must dismiss from our minds all idea of organising 
ourselves up to an actual war standard in time of peace, but must prepare 
A: ourselves as a nation in time of peace for the business of war through a system 
; of military local Government of the people themselves. No Ministry could 
3 to war unless it had the peop‘e at its back. A nation under arms in that 
fashion would be a nation under arms for the sake of peace and not for the 
sake of war. If you want to make your striking force efficient, if you are 
to have behind it the certainty of expansion, a voluntary force cannot be 
organised through the War Office, but must be absolutely decentralised and the 
work of the military local Government undertaken by the people themselves,’ 
The root idea of these words offers a contrast to the military policy of Govern- 
ment in this country.” 


11. Only two important points were raised in the budget debate in the 
Viceregal Council. One related to. Military expen- 
Keoars (228), Sed Api. diture and the other to the sewoadesht movement. Most 
of the non-official members appealed to Government to encourage indigenous 
industries and drew attention to the inadequacy of the grant of 24 lakhs for 
technical education. It was replied on behalf of Government that articles of 
Indian manufacture were purchased for the use of the Army as far as possibie. 
Lord Kitchener asserted that steady efforts were made by Government to equip 
the Army with arms manufactured in the country, but that such efforts were 
not crowned with success because of the lack of skilled artisans in India. We 
demur to this statement of Lord Kitchener. What does he mean by dearth of 
‘skilled artisans in India? Are the people unwilling to avail themselves of the 
facilities thrown open to them by Government for acquiring industrial edu- 
cation? Have any industrial schools opened in the country failed to attract 
7 pupils? If Government really wished to have arms and ammunition manu- 
e factured in India, they could have done so long ago, Government apprehend 
| that in the event of the outbreak of a European war, the communication 
between India and England might be temporarily suspended and so they are 
anxious to have ail military stores and war materials manufactured in this 
country, This may be so, but is it true to say that if factories for the manu- 
_ facture of such stores and materials were to be started in India, they would 
languish for want of skilled labour? All posts of responsibility in such factories 
| would be manned by Europeans, while native agency would be employed 
to do mere mechanical drudgery as is done at the guopowder factory 
in the Nilgiris. As regards Lord Minto’s distinction between true and 
‘spurious swadeshi, we are unable to follow His Lordship. Whatever the motive 
of the promoters of the Swadesht movement may be, they all desire that the 
ple should prefer swadeshé articles to those of foreign manufacture and there- 
by give an impetus to indigenous industries, In the language of Political 
Economy, the aim of the swadeshi movement isa voluntary adoption -of the 
rinciple of Protection against articles of foreign manufacture. If Lord Minto 
enti the idea, let him say so definitely. Let him also be more explicit as to 
What he means by spurious swadeshi. 


a -., *12. “Itis gone to note that the seven long years of pomp and 
ae oid ae arate pageantry, strenuous autocracy, self-glorification, and 
oe SUN aten~i-Hind (33) Bi -. hyperbolic finance, have been succeeded by a few 
"ke i a ‘ner Eng. cols. t 
: months of extreme quictude and routing work. There 
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has been not a single display of pyrotechnics either in matters administrative or 
fiscal, The Budget for the current official year is a humdrum narration of 
facts, not unmixed with the usual fallacies of the Imperial book-keepers, albeit, 
that some of the fallacies by a cruel irony of fate have revealed themselves so 
glaringly as to. compel the Finance Minister to confess that they have died hard, 
But all the same the annual Statement is not without other economic fallacies, 
which we shall take an early occasion to point out. It would bea miracle were 
our annual budget free from such fallacies, though interlarded with a profusion, 
of sickening platitudes. The advantages of a light duty on salt have been frankly 
admitted, though it has taken Government fifteen years and more to become 
fully aware of them; and, similarly, there is a pathetic confession of faith in 
reference to the utter failure of the countervailing duties on sugar which were 
introduced seven years ago with the widest blast the Curzonian trumpet was 
capable of blowing. We have also been told with engaging candour that ‘an 
endeavour was being made to attain a higher standard of accuracy in the 
estimating of our revenue and expenditure. For this small mercy the 
tax-payer may thank the tax-gatherer, though it will naturally occur to 
him to inquire whether the mighty Government will rest content with 
an endeavour only in its pursuit of seeing that his poor pocket is not 
entrenched upon for a larger amount of taxation than what may be absolutely 
needed. Will the endeavour be real orasham?.......... It may be reasonably 
asked in reference to the Excise Revenue why in 12 months there should 
have been an excess of 4 per cent. in spite of the prevalence of famine 
in many parts of the country. ‘The State always flourishes the agricultural 
prosperity of the masses as fhe principal reason of the growing drink revenue. 
The popular reply to this is that the reason is purely fictitious and that 
the drink revenue grows apace, because the covetous excise policy of the State 
stimulates here, there and everywhere greater consumption of liquor, thanks 
to the half a dozen notoriously devious ways of the licensed dealers in liquor...... 
It will be noticed that the revised estimates of Interest and Miscellaneous Civil 
charges have shown an increase over the budget estimates of 3°9 and 5°2 per cent, 
respectively. In the 11th paragraph of the Finance Minister’s Introduction it 
is observed that ‘explanations on all points of importance will be found in the 
annexed memorandum by the Financial Secretary.2 When, however, we turn 
to that memorandum, we fail to discover any explanation whatever touching 
these two items! Indeed they seem to have a happy way in the Financial 


Department of the Secretariat to slur over items of increase, which it may be 


too inconvenient to explain oron which non-official criticism is likely to be 
founded. But the percentages of some of the increases in detail, which we 
have given above, will at once inform the student of finance that it is wholly 
misleading and unscientific to take gross budget estimates of revenue and 
expenditure and compare them with the figures of revised estimates and say 
that the one has increased only 1°67 and the other has decreased 1°08. We 
can correctly estimate increases or decreases only by carefully examining each 
principal head of revenue and expenditure. From the foregoing remarks 
it will be plain how precious little reliance can be placed on the so-called 
‘cautious’ method of framing budget estimates.... ..... There is a vicious 
tendency in these figures to deceive the unwary. They more or less suppress 
the truth and suggest falsehood. We have yet to find a Finance Minister 
who will thoroughly overhaul this subtle but vicious system of Imperial 
book-keeping and substitute in its place another which will be simpler, 
more lucid, and at the same time more candid and honest.” . | 


13. ‘The debate in the Council does not betray, on the part of the 
Government, any anxiety to enable the tax-payer to 
enjoy the full benefit of the surpluses. On the 
contrary there is ample evidence to show that they 
will not depart from the well-defined policy of extra- 
vagant expenditure, whether in the Civil or Army Departments, and of 
rigidity in the collection of revenue to meet it. The Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
brushed aside all those reforms for promotiog which the surpluses might have 


Oriental Review (12), 4th 


-been more profitably employed..,..,... The Viceroy recognised the various needs 
of the country—of the agriculturists, the labourers and the industrial classes 


ng had to be snerificed to the Moloéh of Army expenditure, 
ae IMME Gwenthethinseat atmos ot lékhs of rupees:for tech» 
nical education, while it spends twenty-one millions sterling on the Army; they 
an only sanétion one or two crores of rupees for irrigation, while 15 crores are to 
be dey oted to construction of: railways.........Well may the famous Oxensteirn 
despair of statesmen and politicians—the rulers of mankind! The important 
“ture of the debate was, of course, the criticism of Mr. Gokhale on the ruinous 


on scheme and its defence both by the Viceroy and the Commander: 


- 


n-Chief. Questions on matters of military policy had hitherto been answered 

in the Council by the Military Member, but by the recent arrangements the 
Oommander-in-Chief has become not only the executive head of the Army but 
the expounder of the imperial policy on army matters. It was, therefore, a 
pleasure to hear Lord Kitchener defend his own policy of reorganisation, 
although such a defence was impertinent at this time of day. His reorganisa- 
tion scheme has not been finally sanctioned by the Secretary of State. In fact 
Mr. Morley said the other day in the House of Commons that it was being 
considered. In common decency Lord Kitchener ought to have refrained from 
commenting upon a scheme which is as it were sub judice. It would 
geem as though he was not replying to Mr, Gokhale, but answering Mr. 
Morley and threatening him with the consequences of checkmating his ambitious 
projects. His threat was sufficiently expressed in the words ‘Even an army 
of heroes can only be sacrificed, if it be not provided with the necessary organis- 
ation and equipment which are essential for success in a modern war.’ Did 
his predecessors culpably neglect the reorganisation and equipment of the Army 
with a view to make it fit for a modern war?.......... Lord Kitchener ex- 
‘pressed his fear that capitalists would not invest their money in Indian concerns, 
if the defence of the country were not properly cared for. Is their unwilling- 
ness to invest money in Indian stocks really due to their fear of the insecurity 
of India? Well, it is time Lord Kitchener ceased to talk such cant. He 
then referred to the reduction of expenditure after the scheme had been carried 
out. Reduction of expenditure forsooth, when the Hon’ble Mr. Baker said last 
year that the recurring charges would be considerable! Already with the same 
number of units as in 1888 and without the addition of a single foot-soldier the 
cost of the Army has increased by over 10 crores per year and there is to be a 
further increase in the name of reorganisation. Tie Viceroy even went further 
than the Commander-in-Chief in his defence of the reorganisation scheme, He 
spoke of the effect Russian reverses may have had on the pride of a high- 
spirited military race. Such language, we must plainly say, is inadmissible in 
a Viceroy....-.....Lhe speech is ill-timed, ill-advised and capable of being 
resented.”’ 


14, ‘ Consecutive surpluses are the dominant note of recent Budget state- 
RRS eda 2), iat ments. These surpluses denote that more money is 
Api En ‘ och (92), taken out of our pockets than is absolutely necessary. 
he Aa The financial device that makes this plan feasible 
without resort to additional taxation is the artificial value of the rupee due to the 
closure of the mints to the free coinage of silver. This year’s Budget statement does 
not disclose any measures of economy adopted, nor is there any necessity for any 
as long as the artificial surpluses go on yielding more money than the Government 
of India can possibly spend on new schemes of reform, which somehow or other 
involve among other things the creation of new posts for Europeans......... Our 
readers may remember that in respect.of the question of the separation of judicial 
from executive functions, the authorities declared that it was a question of funds, 
Here are ample funds available ; with a lavish hand the Government gives them 
away, and yet not a word is vouchsafed as to why that fundamental reform is 
not even alluded to. The Government in India does not take our representations 
seriously probably because we ourselves do not put them forth seriously.......... 
It is for ourselves to make our voices more audible and more potent........., 
Even after half the anticipated surplus is disposed of 1icroresremain. ‘The 

tion arises—why should Government take this extra sum out of the pockets 
of the people? Various schemes are proposed for the disposal of this sum. 
‘Some: propose ‘that there should be a further reduction in the salt tax. It is 
urged ger contra that the loss of revenue entailed by the late reductions has not 
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been made good, :" This contention -is, however, irrelevant,; ‘Tlie‘reductions 
in the salt tax were made because there were large surpluses, and not with 
@ view to get more revenue with a lighter tax.” = — 


15. “The Budget debate in the Viceroy’s Council this year was as usual 
Duterdts Punch (08). lek animated and interesting, The most important speeches 
A 1. Be x Pde (26), 18t Wore those of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, Lord Kitchener, 

‘alisha atanilss the Hon’ble Mr. Baker, the Hon’ble Mr. Hewett, 
and the Viceroy.......... In connection with the increasing army expendi- 
ture, Lord Kitchener’s remarks were to the effect that although Russia was 
temporarily overpowered, she might recoup in a wonderfully short time her lost 
strength, recover her prestige and may invade India, To support the case for 
the Army, His Lordship stated that just as it would be inhuman and unbusiness- 
like for mine-owners to omit to take precautionary measures to guard their 
workmen afainst the explosions due to fire-damp, so should the Government of 
India try to save their soldiers from the dangers of a war by adding to their 
efficiency by equipping them with the best and up-to-date armaments....... None 


has ever suggested that efficiency should be sacrificed to economy, but cannot 


efficiency be maintained by cutting down the numbers of the army and equip- 
ping those in service with the best guns, &c. ? Lord Kitchener would have the 
Government of India provide against every possible contingency, irrespective 
of its duration or remoteness. He would have the army ready to fight any 
Military power in the world without considering whether it was within the 
bounds of possibility that any Military Power would undertake an invasion 
of India, We regret we cannot accept Lord Kitchener’s view of the situation, 
for it means that no alliance with any Power in the world, no reverses of a 
hostile nation from whom aggression may be expected, affect the military 
situation. Why should the Government of India maintain an unuecessaril 
large army when it is convinced that the dangers which threatened India three 
years ago have now disappeared from the horizon and are not likely to present 
themselves for at least a decade, Is the ‘ military position’ of a country to 
remain a constant and a definiteitem? Is it to remain unaffected though the 
apprehensions which gave birth to it do no longer exist?.......... Lord Minto 
belongs to the same forward School of Military alarmists, and it would have been 
@ surprise to us to hear anything from him against Lord Kitchener regarding 
Army expenditure and military organisation......... So long as Lord Kitchener 
remains in India, we have no hore of any reduction in the Military expenditure 
of the country. India must submit to bear its burden till Providence places 
her army in the hands of an abler statesman than Lord Kitchener.” 


*16. “Lord Minto’s very first utterances made it perfectly clear that there 
was not the slightest chance of any reduction of mili- 
Lord Minto’s speech in tary expenditure during his regime..,... His Excellenc 
oe Peon sx), admits in guarded language that the position of the 
i gs )s ®" people of India in respect to the military services is 
| not satisfactory in some respects, But he goes on to 
assure the people that the position is in no way due to want of appreciation 
of the ‘loyal services of the magnificent officers and soldiers of the Indian 
Army.’ ‘This empty assurance cannot possibly satisfy the people. The country 
is tired of lip-appreciation and lip-sympathy, and if our rulers do not wish 
to be accused of hypocrisy, a genuine departure from the present policy of un- 
generous distrust has now become a political necessity, here is one further 
point we should like to notice in connection with the question of military expendi- 
ture. Assuming the absolute necessity of Lord Kitchener’s costly schemes of 
military reform and the existing scale of military expenditure, what the countr 
insists upon is that the expenditure is as much in the interests of the 
British Empire and British commerce as in those of India, and every considera- 
tion of political honesty and justice, therefore, demands that the same be equi- 
tably shared between England and India. The Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale gave 
expression to this demand which has over and over again been made during 
the last twenty-five years and more. Lord Minto had nothing to say on_-thig 
point. We can well uaderstand his silence. But he will have failed ‘in his 
-duty as the responsible Viceroy of India, if he is not prepared to press with 
-gourage this demand upon the British Government.” : 
con 164——5 | 
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i 19, “We were not aware when we wrote Inst ‘week spainst the ome | 
Bio fF  G@evernment’s deplorable dereliction fa: vety ¢ 
: Pte . + duty in to the hills when so thany ate” daily 
falling vi to the plague that we had‘on our side 
so powerful and experienced an administrator as 
Sir erick Lely. In his ‘* Suggestions for the 
Better Governing of India, with special reference ‘to 
het the Bombay Presidency,’ Sir Poclesick, who filled, 
. when in active service, all but the highest post, vik, 
a Membership in the Executive Council of this Presidency, says: ‘A Secre- 
tary to Government has no more work and Jess responsibility and worry than 
the Collector of a large district, and there-is no reason in the world why he 
especially should be conveyed with his clerks every year from Bombay to the 
hills of Mahdbleshwar, thence to Poona, thence to Mahdbleshwar again, and 
thence to Bombay at the public expense.” The Times of India correctly points 
out that all his clerks do not accompany the Secretary. We wish they did. 
The scandal would be so huge and the expense so great that the disease would 
cure itself, But as it is, what a melancholy farce Government becomes for eight 
months out of twelve in this Presidency |............ In our view the Secretariat 
houses & huge machinery for manufacturing minutes and turning out resolu- 
tions by the yard. The human factor is always absent. Sir Frederick com- 
lains that Government are not in touch with the people. How could they 
be with their vagrant habits and their constant isolation? Wherever they are, 
they are a colony by themselves, condescending from time to time to go out of 
their own select pale, always civil but never sympathetic, always at home 
and yet always too busy! We must now appeal to Mr. John Morley 
for help in this matter. We must also call on our leaders and on our public 
‘men of all classes and creeds to bring our Government to a higher recognition 
of their responsibility and a more fitting acknowledgment of their obligations to 
the public,”’ 
18. “At the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council it was asked 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad whether representa- 
Alleged unsuitability ofthe tions had been made in the past by the Judges of the 
Bombay Smoll Causes Court Bombay Court of Smal! Causes about the unsuit- 
yg Ne Jamsihed (28), ‘2rd ability of the present building and the desirability of 
ani, Bog. cog digits erecting a better and more convenient one for housing 
oa that Court. Inreply to this it was stated by Goverm- 
ment that some time ago a resolution was conveyed to the Chief Judge of the 
Court, informing him that ‘the present building of the Small Causes Court is 
reported to be in good condition and that Government cannot, for some time to 
come, contemplate expenditure on a scheme which must be classed as desirable 


_ yather than as urgently necessary.’ In his letter to anu English local daily 


Mr. Uttamram Lalloobhai, a Vakil practising in that Court; answers Government 
in a way which must surely make them wish they had never penned that 
resolution, much less flourished it before the Council in the way they have 
A a 65 ane There is a heavy rat mortality in the building; the ventilation 
is bad; the Cash Department has to’ be removed to a room in the 
neighbouring school; some of the Judges do not know where to hold their 
Courts; and one Judge actually holds his Court on the corridor—and yet 
the Government do not regard the re-building of the Court-house as ‘ urgently 
necessary’! It is to be hoped that Government will at least now see 
the matter in a clearer perspective and be good enough to spare the Judges, 
practitioners, officers and litigants of the Court the inconvenience to which 
they are subjected at present, and save them from the risks to health and life 
which under the existing conditions must be regarded as almost inevitable.” _ 


*19, ‘‘The reasons given by the Government in reply to questions put by 

3 | the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, the 

Imposition of additional Honourable Mr. Goculdas Parekh and the Honourable 
lice on $2 villages of Dhol- My Setalvad for quartering additional police upon 32 

Re, sine Apri, Villages in the taluka of Dholka are anything . but 
Gujardté. (24), Sth Apri, " am 5 : 
sola, ©... . -@onyinoing. The operations against the Oambay out- 

ies gua laws have, it is. admitted, been so far unsuccess- 


ormem + 


fal. The reason for this failure is said- to be that ‘Saidu, who is am 
inhabitant of Dholka, is given assistance in the shape of . food-supplies 
and information as regards the movements of the Police patrols, not only 
‘by the villagers but even by the mukhis in the villages round Dholka, 
and there is a general conspiracy of silence as regards Saidu’s movements 
and an abstention from’ giving information: to the Police.’........, It is 
perfectly clear that the Police must have come to know that certain 
persons assisted Saidu by supplying his gang with food and information. If so, 
those. who were guilty of harbouring the criminals should have been prosecuted 
and punished under the Penal Code....... .. The District Magistrate has sus- 
pended seven Police patels for assisting the gang or wilfully concealing inform- 
ation about their movements. We do not know on what materials Mr. Doderet 
has acted in this matter. Evidently the reports of the Police seem to have 
been accepted as the last word on the subject. However that may be, the 
misconduct of village officers is no reason for punishing the villagers 
generally. -It is admitted that the gang helped themselves to two camels and 
commit‘ed a dacoity at Ambareli by which they obtained asum of Rs. 2,000. 
If so, why is additional Police to be imposed on Ambareli? If defenceless 
villagers who are robbed and plundered are not willing to tell what they 
happen to know, does not their helpless and terror-strivken condition explain 
their silence ?......... It is admitted in Mr. Doderet’s report that the country 
is well wooded and that the village officers are apathetic. If so, what 
are the grounds for saying that the people at large are harbouring 
or screening Saidu and his comrades? It is further admitted that 
the latter are lurking in the country within a 12-mile radius on 
all sides from Dholka town and that Saidu has been seen in 32 villages. 
How was this information obtained + The Police themselves did not see 
him, and this information must have been got from the people and yet 
it is complained that the villagers have resorted to a conspiracy of silence!,! 
sass The Government say that the Police are not ‘ punitive but additional. 
But Mr. Voderet distinctly admits that a tax of 8 annas per mensem per head 
of the population composed of Ghanchis, Radhanpuris and Pinjaras ‘ought to 
bring these people to their senses,’ If this is not a punitive measure, we do not 
know what else it is. The Government seem to be under a misapprehension 
regarding the scope of section 45 of the Criminal ?rocedure Code. No doubt 
certain village and revenue officers and owners and occupiers of land and their 
agents are bound to give information about certain occurrences. But the section 
imposes no general obligation on all people to give such information. This 
misconception on the part ofjthe Government seems to have misled them into sanc- 
tioning the imposition of a rate on all classes of people, even though they might not 
be owners or occupiers of land...... .. The Commissioner, N. 1)., and the Inspector- 
General of Police on receipt of Mr. Doderet’s report communicated by wire their 
approval of Mr. Doderet’s propogals for the imposition of extra Police and the 
Government straightway issued their resolution, The whole procedure adopted 
in this instance demonstrates how the report of a single Police officer, which 
has however been withheld from the public, is throughout accepted as the last 
word upon the subject without any further diseussion and deliberation and how 
an important and punitive measure is resolved upon by means of telegraphic 
communications without giving a hearing to the people who have been punished.” 


*20. “The imposition of punitive Police on the inhabitants of Dholka and 
some other villages formed the subject of interpella- 

Indian Social Reformer tions at the last meeting of the local Legislative 
(4), 8th Apl. Council. So far as we can*gather, the,Government 
: position is not that the villagers actively co-operated 

with bandits, but that they had given passive assistance to them in the shape 
of food and shelter. We cannot think that a sufficient reason for mulcting the 
villagers for the additional Police employed. ‘The mofussil districts are notori- 
ously under-policed, and when armed bands pounce upon a village the inhabite 
ants are practically powerless to withhold supplies from them. A few weeks 
ago there was a scare in Bandra on account of some men breaking into houses 
at night, and the Police-could:- only say that there were not enough men to patrol 


all parts of the town—the place has a population of 20,000—at night. Private 


) employ _ night-watchmen at their own cost or keep awake of 
iw. plundered... If this.is. the case in a quarter which: to 


tents. and purposes is part of Bombay City, it can be easily imagined that 
ng Villages must be in a far worse plight. ‘Tt is hard to ask the inhabit- 


oc 


ts of Dholka to pay. for whats a defect of our general system.” : 


: 


i 21. “A poor agriculturist ” writes to the Khdndesh Vaibhav:—We are grate- 


adi ful to Government for extending the Deccan Agricul- 


« Alleged miserable condi- turists’ Relief Act to the Khandesh District with the 
ts acl egriculturists in Jaydable object of ameliorating the condition of our 
Khandesh Vatbhac (55), ©1888. But far from improving our lot, it has 
30th Mar. unfortunately produced disastrous results. It is no 
| secret that an agriculturist has invariably to resort 
+0 a monéy-lender for a loan to meet the revenue demand. But since the 
introduction of the above Act, he is unable to raise a loan on personal security. 
As for takdvi he has to undergo a lot of trouble before obtaining it. What 
portion of the loan reaches his hands can best be gauged from the numerous 


presecutions of village officers that have recently been instituted on the charge 


- of embezzlement of takavi funds. Further, if he is unable to repay the loan 


within the stipulated period, his holding is forfeited, and if it is restored to him 
he is, under tie provisions of the new Land Revenue Act, reduced to the 
position of a mere tenant-at-will. To add to our miseries, the forest regulations 
are worked with greater stringency than before. We have no authority to touch 
anything in the Government forests, and if our cattle chance to tresspass into 
reserved forests, we are rendered liable to prosecution, On the whole we 
agriculturists are gradually sinking into poverty, and for want of manure our 
jJands are losing their fertility. If Government really take interest in our 
welfare, let them fix the revenue demand permanently and grant us remissions 
‘and suspensions in years of famine and scarcity ; and let them also relax the 
stringency of the forest laws, which are now being worked very harshly. This 


-year the authorities of Dhulia Tdéluka have collected the instalment of land 


revenue in the month of November in spite of the meagre outturn of crops 
throughout the téluka. We hope Government will give attention to our 
distressful condition. 


22. The subordinate employés in the Forest Department do not get new 
uniforms at the appointed time each year, though 
Complaint about the irre- deductions are made with the utmost regularity from 


gular supply of uniforms to : . : 
subordinate employés in the their salaries for the said purpose. If the supply 


. Forest Department, of new uniforms is delayed by about two months each 


Madhukar (130), 81st Mar. year, Government can effect a saving of the amount 
of a year’s supply in the course of about six years. 

Will such a saving, however, redound to the credit of Government for financial 
integrity? Wethink it is the duty of Government to extend to the Forest 
employés the concession enjoyed by the members of the Police force whereby 


they are not required to pay anything for their clothing. It is at any rate 
hardly fair that the subordinates of the Forest Department should be made to 


pay regularly for their uniforms, while these are supplied to them irregularly. 


28. “It isa pity that the Excise Committee, that has been going round in 
Complaint about non-off- order to examine the excise administration of each 
oial witnesses being not sum- province and which vjsited Sind last week, should have 


‘moned 4o give evidence recorded official evidence only and cited no non-offi- 


— am Exciso Committee’ Gia] witnesses. If it had taken the evidence of a few 


Prabhat (50), 80th Mar.,* intelligent, independent and disinterested Sindhi 
Eng. cols. Da gentlemen, it would have been disagreeably surprised 
to find that that part of the policy of the Government of India, which 
lays down that all considerations of revenue should be absolutely subordinated 


tothe furtherance of temperance among the people, is completely dis- 


i. by the authorities of the Abkari Department. Not only are liquor 
20ps opened in the most populous parts where they attract the largest number 
of persons, but also near such places as schools, factories, etc., where they prove 
gn irresistible temptation to those who should be the last to resort to drink. 


“** - « ~ 


21. 


Take the case of Hyderabad, which is a typical one. We have here liquor’ 
shops in close contiguity to the two great educational institutions in the’ 
city. We have aiso liquor shops in the very midst of the houses of both’ 
Sochis and Mochis—the two classes of people well known for their partiality 
to drink. These men have themselves more than once petitioned the author-° 
ities to remove the source of temptation from their midst which is causing a sad 
havoc among them, but a deaf ear has been turned* to their prayers. The fact 
is that in such quarters liquor shops bring the greatest grist to the Government 
mill and therefore it is that the intermediary officers, who wish to show large : 
proceeds from this source, are so enamoured of them. What a great pity!” 


24, “The frequent assaults on the Church road at Hyderabad make it 
imperative onus to call the attention of the Com- 
“ae tak a ec Al missioner in Sind to this state of things, which has 
Europeans at Hyderabad lasted much too long to be tolerated any more. 
(Sind), ‘Those responsible for it, however, seem to forget that, 
Pan Vhroniele (7), Ist as members of the ruling race, the public expect the 
few officials stationed at Hyderabad to behave towards 
the people in a becoming manner. But the contrary is the case, leading one | 
to believe that those who are responsible for the grossly outrageous acts on the. 


poor natives invite the adoption by the latter of rough and ready methods....... 
We are led to make these remarks owing to the fact of a couple of gentlemen 
having been assaulted by twice their number only during the last week.......... 


We learn that a meeting is proposed to be heid at Hyderabad to protest against 
the manner in which native gentlemen are treated by Huropeans on the 
Church road. This is a wise step which should be adopted without any 
further delay.” 


25, ‘* We have received complaints that for the past few years the Courts 
Alleged unsuitability of 10 Sind are closed for vacations out of the season 
the time chosen for Court appropriate to such a purpose. The object of these 
vacations in Sind. vacations is to give relaxation from work to those 
a concerned in judicial work—Judges, practitioners, 
parties, witnesses, etc., during that time of the year when from excessive 
heat work becomes a burden and a misery. In former times, therefore, June 
and July used to be set apart for vacations. But of late that wholesome 
custom has been ignored, and vacations are taken only to satisfy the needs of 
individual occupants of the Bench. If Judge Smooks has to take three 
months’ privilege leave from the middle of May, he closes his Court for vaca- 
tion early in April so as to enjoy both the vacation and the leave combined 
just at a time when, instead of a burden, work is a pleasure and a pastime, 
If Assistant Judge Samarkand Khan has to celebrate his granddaughter’s 
wedding in March, he needs must close his Court in that month for vacation 
quite regardless of the wishes and convenience of others equally interested 
inthe matter. This reduces vacations to a mockery. ‘Therefore, it is hoped 
that the Judges will lay this complaint to heart and in future instead of 
studying their own comforts show less selfishness by consulting the convenience 
of the public and have vacations only in the hottest part of the year.” 


Legislation. 


26, ‘We wish the Government of Lord Lamington had accepted the 
eminently wise and judicious proposal embodied in 

Sind ip 7 a 44, the amendment of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, suggesting 
at ee oe dee that ‘the Judicial Commissioner of Sind shall be. 
eer a Barrister of not less than five years’ standiny.’...... 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta rightly maintained that if the object of the Government 
be to give Sind something like a High Court, then ‘ prima facre one would 
think that they would follow the procedure laid down in the Letters 
Patent for the appointment of the Judges of the High Court.’......... 
The judicial service has, no doubt, supplied some of the best Judges in 
India, but they have been the exceptions and not the rule. What was > 
recently urged in Burma and Bengal, by the mercantile community especially, — 
in favour of a Barrister Chief Judge, holds good in regard to the appoint. : 
ment in Sind. The fact that the Barrister-Judge has a greater knowledge’ 
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of patronage, especially 
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‘aor. enchh:40.-.heve.. convinced the Government of the 
2 til of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s amendment. But 
Were. ‘inexorable, and after consultation with the members of the 
_— ‘the. Hon’ble Mr,. Fulton came to the decision that the 
Was not material, imasmuch as aceording to the law as it 
present, it is an a open to Government to appoint Barristers 
dud geship s. Weall know how when it comesto the question 
‘to influential members of the Service, Government are 
apt to — thelr good good intentions and even solemn pledges.”’ 


Education. 


*07, The Goverznment of Bombay has been approached on the subject of 
free primary education being imparted to the back- 
Ouse ec - A Fees ward classes — Hindus 0 se Heergindte of the 
various classes of the Marathi-speaking public of the 
Gane Oe A cn Presidency. Ata meeting of the Diicaiie Athenashian 
Rast Goftér (38) 8th Apl., Sabha, held last week under the Presidency of the 
oat oan! gwar (24), Rev. Dr. Mackichan, a resolution was moved and 
ot sae (61), rth Apl. oe one adopted to forward to the Bombay Government a 
petition relative to the educational wants of the 
community, and to request them for the —* of sume measures to supply 
what is recognized to be a long-felt desideratum... .... From the statistics 
collected by the Sabha it appears that out of one - hundred villages in the 
Marathi-speaking districts of the Presidency, only 8,248 children attend 
primary schools out of a population of 50,600 children of school- -golng age. 
This is a sad commentary on the interest exhibited by the Government for the 
spread of education among the masses........._ If Government can find crores of 
rupees to invest in extravagant military expenditure and meet the demands of an 
ever-increasing Civil and Military service, the people have a legitimate claim to 


seek redress on a question of such vital moment asthe primary education of the 


-masses,..,...... If Government is hampered through inadequate funds to feed 


the educational needs of the country, their policy to starve the whole country 
and nourish only a portion of it with literary pabulum cannot be defended 


‘on principle............ The Rev. Dr. Mackichan, while expressing his 


mpathy with the efforts of the Sabha, expressed surprise that out of 50 
hon. of the Marathi-speaking community, 42 thousand were illiterates, and 
hoped that when the suggestion was laid before the Government, the wishes of 
the potitioners would be met by some feasible means. Dr. Mackichan rightly 
deprecated any suggestion which claimed sectional benefit from the Govern- 
ment......-...-. But after the grant which the Imperial Government have set 
aside on behalf of one particular sect of people, the Eurasians, it will not 
lie in.their mouthito dismiss the petition on the ground that it claimed sectarian 
privileges. In fact !the Marathi-speaking population does not represent an 
isolated sect, but a vast community of varying social grades bound together by 
the tie of one common language,” |The Gujardti and the Bombay Samdchdr 
make somewhat similar remarks. | 


28. From the letter of the Director of Public Instruction re the case 
of the boys of the Thana High School, it will easily be 

Complaint against the seen how contemptuously that officer has treated the 
Head Master of the Thana yepresentation made to him by the guardians of the 
oa b ded from the school, The! 

Hindu Panch (116), 4th boys suspended Irom the schoo é tong and short of 
Api. Mr. Selby’s letter is: ‘‘ Weshall do what we like; you 
| may or may not give instruction to your boys.’’ We 
doubt whether any one would endorse Mr. Selby’s extraordinary proposition 
that schoolboys should at all times and in all matters obey their teachers even 
at the risk cf disregarding the wishes of*their guardians. Under these circum- 
stances, if any one were to say “such persons arc not our teachers at all,’’ 
who would not agree with him? If education under British rule be 
degraded to. such an extent, we should boycott it at once. It would be better that 
our boys should remain dunces and drive a plough than that they should 
disobey their guardians. The logical conclusion of Mr. S2lby’s reasoning is that 
if. the. students. attending Government schools and colleges will not obey the 
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orders of their teachers, they must leave the institutions, Now Mr. Selby: 
appears to think that as:soon as.a boy joins a school, his guardian. ceases to have, 
any authority over him and that the boy becomes thenceforth the bond slave ef, 
his master. This view of the matter is fatal to the boy’s interests im. 
after-life. Mr. Selby says in his letter tothe Head Master: “1 will not listen to 
any representations from men who have thrown stones at your windows:” Now, 
no one would even dream thatthe eight guardians who signed the representation: 
to the Director of Public Instruction are capable of such conduct, He who would: 
accuse Rao Bahadur A:zharya, a man of 80 years, of having thrown stones at 
the Head Master’s window deserves to be called not a blockhead but an arrant 
knave. It is clear that the Head Master must have in his report referred to 
the incident of stones. Mr. Selby advises the students to fall at the feet of a 
Head Master who defends himself by such mean tricks. It is the duty of the 
guardians to take proper steps in this matter and drag the Head Master before a 
Court. Those who want their boys to become scoundrels or forgers may place 
them under the care of the present Head Master of the Thana High School, 
but sensible guardians will not allow their wards to be brought under his 
influence. 


Railways. 


29. ‘The Secretary of the Zamindars’ and Jagirdars’ Association, Sind, 
Request of the Zamindars has applied to the Commissioner in Sind praying 
in Sind for the construction that the Government be pleased to arrange for 
of a railway in certain the construction of a railway line in the talukas of 


ee —_ | sata 99 (7 Kashmore, Khudhakote and Thull as these places 
ardchs wvonicle (7), epi es" Bae he 
Ist Apl. have greatly advanced in prosperity. The soil is 


rich, the water-supply is satisfactory and so far as 
the revenue of these talukas is concerned, it compares very favourably with 
the most favoured parts of the province. In order, therefore, that healthy 
competition may set in in these talukas and that an impetus may be given to 
trade, the construction of a railway line is very necessary, as without it, these 
tilukas resemble a human body of whici one of the important limbs is wanting. 
The prayer of the Association is very reasonable, and we trust that ere long 
Government will perceive the necessity of granting it,” 


Municipaliites. 


30. “In reviewing the report on the working of the District Municipalities 
een during the last year, Government have for once 
_ Municipal administration declared themselves to be more than satisfied. So 
ne pestle eee soi ’ much capital is generally made out of public apathy in 
ee municipal matters that the appreciation by Govern- 
ment of the useful work done by the District Municipalities during the past 
year should be welcome to everybody. Howsoever sympathetic a head of the 
Government like Lord Lamington may be, it is very rarely that the subordinate: 
executive officials show equal alacrity either in spreading among the people a 
better understanding of the value of local self-government or in appreciating their 
efforts to render useful civic work, In most cases a cold-blooded attempt 
is made to nip the enthusiasm of the people in the bud. The official Presidents 
prove a regular wet blanket to the simple-hearted people in the mofussil, 
weseendd ‘The interest evinced in matters municipal by the general public 
has not been even slightly referred to in the reports of the Divisional 
Commissioners. We are glad the Governor in Council has however given these 
centry a well-deserved rebuke............. Government are fully convinced 
that while there is a spirit of apathy in a few places and of party 
faction in others, there is yet a large residue of Municipalities by whom 
good and useful work is done in a business-like manner.” 


*31, “The election of the President ol the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
iat eq,  40r the official year 1906-07 had until the very last mo- 
_ meow r peer ial ment raised unusual interest. It was complained in 


cipal Corporation. some quarters that there had been too much of can- 
_ Gujarati (24), Sth Apl, yassing. In fact some corporators were loud in 
Eng. cols. | deploring that there should have been any departure 


from the traditions of the Corporation in this-connection. -. All-is,-however, -wel- 
that ends well, ‘The Honourable Mr, Vithaldas acted gracefully in retiring from 
the contest. Seniority and racial considerations, if*these*could be considered in 


* 6. he A te 


uy quarters. The public have not quite approved of his work on 
he City Improvement Board, nor can he point to any public services outside 
fie “Municipal Oorporation. His self-opinionativeness and irascibility have, 
© is Said, somewhat detracted from the usefulness of his municipal career, But 
fhe has been actively associated with the Municipal Corporation for a long 
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* “92, The inunicipal authorities have put some red powder in the reservoir 
BRE ISN | from which the town draws its supply of drinking 
a “ d'soate ofa polluted water for the purpose of purifying the water. As 
Jagadé 


my Cli), ist So. this powder has changed the natural colour of the 


water, some superstitious persons, suspecting some 
mischief, refuse to use pipe water and are having recourse tv well-water where- 
‘@ver it is available. But well-water not being within the reach of all, some 
ae le are put to serious inconvenience. And to aggravate their hardship, 
|e : cholera has broken out in a violent form in the town and the public mind is very 

much perturbed. Under the above.circumstances we hope the civic authorities 
will adopt measures for removing the doubt in the public mind about the 
contamination of pipe water. 


ae 83. There is a creek ayy om 3 mew and Bhiwndi yes causes Obstruction 
aS : ino the 0 traffic and impedes the trade in timber arid rice, 
_~ Sonle of Glies ote two which are produced in abundance at Bhiwndi,. If 
creeks in the Thana District. the creek were to be spanned by a bridge, the public 
_Arunodays (100), Ist Apl. of Bhiwndi would be greatly benefited. They have 
submitted a petition to Government praying for the construction of such a 
bridge, but have as yet received no reply thereto. The bridge will, no doubt, cost 
a good deal in the first instance, but the whole expenditure would be ultimately 
if: recouped by.levying toll for the use of it. We, therefore, hope that Govern- 
La ment and the District Local Board, Thana, will jointly construct the bridge. 
ee The absence of a bridge on the creek between Kalydn and Bhiwndi is also felt 
to be a great inconvenience. There isa ferry plying in the creek, but many 
times people have to wait for long intervals before they are able to catch the 
ferry. It would be a boon to the inhabitants both of Kaly4n and Bhiwndi if 
this creek were also to be spanned by a bridge. 


Native States. 


He 34. It is generally presumed that when Government take up the manage- 
| eles: ahoes the ment of the estates of private individuals, the estates 
i: alleged unsatisfactory work- re benefited under such management. But the 
if ing of the Japti Department condition to which several jaghirs in Kathidwdr 
1 in Lace gover Gouette (78 have been reduced under State management falsifies 
Ist Apl. + ose + the above presumption. Indeed, some of the jaghirs, 
| instead of being benefited in any way, have been 
irretrievably ruined. The causes of this deplorable state of things are not far to 
seek. First, there are frequent changes of officials in the Japti Department; 
secondly, the cost of the Department is heavy, and lastly, no attention is paid to 
the improvement of the estates under its control. The noble object for which 
. the department was brought into existence is thus frustrated. The estates are 
often burdened_ with increased debt, while the subsistence allowance granted to 
the owners of the estates under management is curtailed, with the result that 
ai there is a serious degradation in their social status, It is necessary that the 
— cost of the department should be brought down. We do not see why the post 
a of Japti Superintendent should be held by a European. The indebted Talukdars 
hesitate to lay their grievances before a European officer. 


M. A, BAIG, 
nit? Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
©. Seeretariat, Bombay, 11th April 1906. » 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to. 
‘Send Secretary, Spécial Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice , €xplaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of thie report and what the’ correct facts are, 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist April 1906.) 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...) Weekly ... «4. J J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 


«| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 50 


.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 
»».| Kamakshi Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 


man); 39. 
, Bebrémnji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi; 
see John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 
neer. 


»». Chainréi Bakasréi Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 
...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 


...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 32. 


coe Sorabji Mancherji Ratn&gar . Parsi : 4) 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 
madan ; 32. 


»+-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; $8 


.««| Jehangir Sorabji Talayarkh4n ; Partai; 80 ...| 


Bhagubhai Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindu 
(Jain); 33. 


-.| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 
ees| Céwasji Temulji; Parsi; 50... eee 


ve John Alexander Balfour ; 


Christian ;44 .. 


7. Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 ses 
eee ee Manghirsing, B.A.; Ilindu (Amil); 


| 
| 


»»- _ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 89 


.| Motilal Tribhuwanddés Dalél; Hindu (Mod 
Bania); 32. 

...| Narot4md4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 33. 


«| Pirozsha J ehangir Marzban; Parsi; 30 wee 
| Ichharam Surajram Desai ; 
Bania) ; 53. : 
- Hormasji Jamshedji; P&rsi ; 47 eae i 
-»+| Somalé] Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Cee Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 re 
»».| Pirozash Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 
e+] Fraraji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 57 
...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42... 6 “sas: 
-»-| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar a | 
oof Jd eth Ala “Umedrém: Hindu (Mewdda. Brah- | 


man) ; 3 | | 
m4 Pallonji Berjorji Deshi; Pérsi; 55 ..; el 
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se| Weekly...  ++.| M&nekl&] Amb&rém Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 28.) 4,200 
Meh 50 ol Do we] Umedrém Nagindss; Hindu (Bans) ; 98 <a 


BO: Bex sg & 
ap SO. . 200 


tog 


eve Poona wee ed Monthly... eee BhAskar N&néji Kotak ; N ative Christian ; 200 
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te 33. 
eae . a etd DO cic we} Do. ose see) Waman Govind Sd4pkar; Hindu (Deshasthi 600 
a ye. bs - Brahman); 48. 
er : 88 eee eee Bombay... ee. Do. eee tee Rev. Mr. ° E. Abbott oes eee ree 660 
at ee a sia eB ee woe] Daily cee sea Hari Nérhyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,200 
— ; Aas | | : | Br&hman); 39. 
es: a 40 Dny&n Prakash ee eee Do. ose . ee Weekly see eee Do. Do. eee 2,400 
> aa A 4 ¢ 
, 41 | Indu Prakdsh ... -o+/ Bombay... oocl DOUY «aan ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
a | | , Manager bein ing Damodar S4vldram Yande ; : 
ae 3 Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
Te 42 | Native Opinion .., eer} DO, eee ...|' Weekly ... eoe| Vinfyak Baélkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp6- 700 
ee: Si ) | wan Bréhman) ; 365. 
ious 43 |Samarth ... ow. «| Kolhapur «| Do. .. cof Vindyak N érdyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
ee r | Brahman) ; 37. 
Pom 44 | Sardeshi Vijaya ... »»»| Savantvadi am Do. ave .»-| Gopal Moreshwar Sathe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
i 3 a Brahman) ; 45. 
= 45 | Shri Saydji Vijaya ses) Bombay... — ee ee ...| Damodar Sdvlfram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 5,000 
a 4l. 
see: 46 | Subodh Patrika ... — oe wk ae a «e-| Dwarka#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 600 
= | 32. 
a ‘47 | Sudhdrak ... oe «+| Poona .., ooel BGs tec | Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
48 | O Anglo-Lusitdno w+| Bombay... «..| Weekly... +»s| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48 I 900 


AXNGLOo-SInpDI. 


Al-Haq ... eee «| Hyderabad) Weekly... eee| Syea Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul) 1,200 


" | (Sind), | sean Ghulam Rasul; Muhammadan ; 
| Prabhat eee eee oon Do. eee Bi- weekly ees Lekhréj Tilokchand H Hindu (Amil) H 84. eee 500 


51 Sindhi eee e320 ee 


Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee} 1,000 
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| GusaBa'TI. 


52 | Baroda Vateal ... woe} Baroda oe. »»-| Weekly ... .».| Rémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ...|._ 1,194 
53 | Hind Vijaya soe +} Do. «+ eee} Do. 0 — «+e| Dahy&bhai Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shrawak 600 


g 7 ee Bania) ; 39. 

Gs Eneisn, Marini and : 

a ; 54 | Karnétak Patri... —,..| Dharwar ooo] Weekly... ss a 5 as. Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha) 20 
4. : js tien’ man 

re 56 Karnatak Vaibhav coe] ERJGRIEE coo = gel DOs sce ws] MUO Ge Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
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fe: | | 56 A Luz eee tees ‘ese Bombay eee ai Weekly coe eee Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 23... vee 1,200 
-— 67 8) Bombaease eee eee Do. eee woe Do. eve eee A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 eee ioe 1,000 


ee eae | Gusandrr. 
$3 | Akhbér-e-Isdém .. = ae ad be (Eta Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
w+] Do. 4 oo] Do. 4 sss] N&nfbh&i Ratanji Chichgar; Pirsi; 58 —..., 3,000 
Krishnaréo  Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu| 880 


B -2 ani Br&hman) ; 28. 
i Minocheher-Homji B.A. ; 
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68 | Broach Samfchfr... vee} Broach + ooo] Weekly ... .».| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi ; 51 ... sei 500 
64 | Deshi Mitra ees eo) DUrat 4 ok DO tee .».| Maganlél KikA&bhai; Hindu (Shriwak) ; 36... 1,400 
65 Din Mani ase eee eee Broach eee eee Do. coe eee nek); 3 Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathaor Ka 125 
nia); 27. 
66 | Dny#nottejak ©... | +e, Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly _...} Chhotalal Desaibhai ; ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
67 | Gujarat... o6e cool Nadiad oo. .| Fortnightly .| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
| 
68 | Hitechchhu ose | Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... .».| K&lid4s Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... eee 500 
69 | Isl4m Gazette eee coe] Amreli oe or ae eee) LbrAhim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
. (both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jém-e-Jahg#nooma ..-| Bombay ... a are »».| Ratansbadw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 31 ov 600 
71 Jivadaya ies nee eect CUERS de .- | Monthly... .»s| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém ; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 87. 
72 | Kaira Times ove .».| Nadiad ... ooo| Weekly ... eee “Beis. Mé&necklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
nia 
78 | Kaira Vartamén ... ee ae ae ...| Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
74 | Kaéthiawir Mitra... .| Ahmedabad cool DO. | exe ...|Sadur4m Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
75 | Kathi4war Sam&chfér ...| Do. ... — ae” s00 Rewsshank Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
76 | Khedut se —s ave | Bhéynagar = «ee| Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Andich Bréh-| 1,000 
man). 
77=«| Loka Mitra eee| Bombay ... ee»| Bi-weekly oe 5 py Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| P&rsi ; 37. 
78 | Mahi Kéntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... .| Weekly ees oe — he ry Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
réhman); 45 
79 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... ees| Bombay | Daily ».| Munshi Ali Mahomed aa “agp: Shayek 500 
Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 
80 | Navsari Patrika -o-| Navsari... | Weekly ... , Harivallabhdés Prevallabbads Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 3 
81 | Naves4ri Prak4sh ... scol 100i cee iosk ee ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... 800 
82 | Praja Mitr’ oe .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly eas — Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
| 37. 
83 | Praja Pok4r eee ee ae .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
84 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...) Bombay... nie a iS —— Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
ania); 40. 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... -»| Ahmedabad Do, see .| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
86 | Sdnj Vartam4n .-.| Bombay ... vee} Daily — oes .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 8,800 
O). Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
: (2) youn Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakta_,., ocol 100, vee »..| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlé] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
88 | Sind Vartaman seo} Karachi ... .| Weekly .,. .| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lobéna); 41... £0) 
89 {Surat Akhbfr ..  ...| Surat... | Do. ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... ae 300 
HINDI. 
90 | Pandit vee cor} Poona eee 1o.| Weekly coe «| Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
91 | Sharman Samachar ees} Bombay ... eor| Dow coe 1} 8 mbhundth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,C00 
man); 45 
92 |Shri Dny4ns4gar Sam4-| Do. ... »»-| Monthly oe. cos Janakprasad Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. | Brahman); 30. 
93 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ...  .| Weekly ... —«»»| Pandit Ba n Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. 
KANARKSE. 
94 | Digvijaya ... os ree] Gadag wee eee} Weekly wo ..| Shankrapa Gnudi Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
yeti. ; 39. 
95 | Karndtak Vritta.. ...| Dharwar , Do. «  ./(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
, (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
96 | Loki Bandhu.... = ems} Do, ons es Doi sve il Gururdo Réghavendra Mamdépur ; ; Hindu 800 
: | | (Deshasth Brahman); 43. : 
97 | Loka Mitra sce «= oe] Haveri (Dhdér-/~ Dow we  ...) Gundo Nilgire Nédgie ; Hindu (Deshasth, 150 
| : Brahman) ; 80. 
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Weekly ... «| Kamaldéshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 120 
Doe sss nor mn ae prasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Weekly... _ ...| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 515 
' Br4hman); 24. 7 | 
Do. eee eso} VAman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Bréhman); 20. 
Do. ese ee Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); ae 500 
Published thrice a| Bhéskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brihman); 30. 
Monthly... eos| GangA4dhar VAsudev Bopardikar oa om ee 
Weekly... «. Hari Bhik4ji Simant ; Hindu (GaudBréhman);' 300 
Fortnightly... Nard an Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhada 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Weekly ... ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 41. 
i soe ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 300 
Brahman); 42. 
sak ;..| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bra4hman). 100 
ON iiagee ...| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 34. 
ea ea ses} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 48. 
Ree ...| 8 H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
a es| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
mk ne: ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 
man); 42. 
Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 
Weekly ... o».| Krishn4;i Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan 1,700 
Brahman); 40. 
ee ea ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
piwan Brahman); 53. 
eee ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| ‘1.500: 
wan Brihman) ; 76. ah Won 
ea ae -..| [rimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
i. pas ...| Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 7,500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
eee --| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
Brahman); 47. 
ers. ...| Hari Nférdyan ‘Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 4.000 
Brahman) ; 39. Pa 
Monthly ...| Krishndji N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda 2.000 
ey : Brahman) ; 51. — 
Weekly... ,..| Bél Gangidhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 18,000 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 49. 
Do. cee * cd Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu. (Deshasth| 600 
Br&hman) ; 40. 
Do. ... eo} Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
wat) ; 60. 
Do. ees" ane Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpéwan Br@h- 300 
man); age 35, 
eee 600 


Bréhman); 40. 


| 
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No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. ’ Name, caste and age of Editor, 
MaritHi—continued. | 
129 | Lokaseva «+ ove ve | Nasik 00 coe} Weokly ..- Kal Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| “*-") “Brahman) ; 27. | 
180 | Madhukar ... see »».| Belgaum DO. ees | Janfrdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
wat Brahman) ; 30. . . 
131 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta o. | Stéra ... a. .».| Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
30. 
132 | Moda Vritta._.... eos | Wai coef §=6. D0. ce .,.| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
: Brahman) ; 48. 
1338 | Mumbai Puneh ... -»-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandraéo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 300 
girl), Sdraswat Brahman); 31. : 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay... coef Daily... »-| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
: | p&awan Bréhman); 45. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav wt De soo] Weekly ...° ee Do. | do. | 1,450 
136 | Nagar Samachar... | Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. .,.. ».| Vishwanath Gangaram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
137 | NAsik Vritta _... .».| Nasik Do. cee .| Yashvant Hari Kadle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
138 | Nydy Sindhu .,.. «:| Ahmednagar .../ Do. ..| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman); 32. 
139 | Pandhari Mitra ... | Pandharpur i ts ee | Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Parikshak ... ‘id «| Belgaum ecco] =DO. cee -eo| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 
141 | Poona Vaibhav ... --+| Poona sd” DO. ns ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... Di al | Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman); 42. | 
143 | Prakash ... | Satara... ont. Ba. eee wes} Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 382. 
144 | Pratod _... os -| Islampur vee} Do. »-.| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda/800—360 
| | Brahman) ; 23. 
145 | Réghav Bhushan... oe ae Do. «ss «| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
146 | Satya Mitra apa .| Malegaon | CN .- | Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Satyi Shodhak .... «| Ratnagiri vee) Do. ...| Hari Naérd4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-|. 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawau Brahman). Real 
| Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br@bman) ; 45, 
149 Sholapur Samachar «| Sholapur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi);47 ... 400 
150 | Shri Shahu eee ooo] SALtATA vee ont SOL see -+| Vamman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
151 | Shubh Suchak ... ee} Doe coe we aa .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Brahman); 61. 
152 |Sumant ... aN sack ME . oes eec| Do. ale eee! Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- RO 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
153 | Vidur___... 1+ —_ «ee| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... .| Damodar Gangadhar Marthe vee 200 
154 Vidya Vilas oe -«»| Kolhapur --| Bi-weekly _...| Ganesh seg ¥ Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman); 22. ' 
155 | Vih4ri isa a »»-| Bombay ee. -«| Weekly ... .»»| Baélkrishna Nar’yan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
| wan Brahman); 41. 
156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Do, os ..-| Monthly... eee} (1} Vinfyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. we. 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath #$Moramkar; 
: Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
157 | Vrittasd#r we see oes] Wali eee eee} Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| ‘| p&awan Brahman) ; ol. 
158 | VrittaSudha = aw vo+| SAtAra coc cof Ek fee ess| Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
159 Vyapéri eee eee eee Poona eee Do. eee eee Nava Dadaji Gund; Hindu ( Deshasth -Brab- 600 
man) ; 40. es 
160 | Vydpdér Sam&chér.. «+.| Ahmednagar...) Do, .e« _ »ee| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mér-} 1,200 
wadi) ; 33. 
161 ee eee eee Pandharpur... Fortnightly .. | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
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Sh4msnudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| (Abro); 89. | 


++| Hakim Dharamsing Tabileing ; Hindu (Khatri);| 1,000 


+e ese} Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
ees vee| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 39 __... 650 
soe ove} Asausmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lob4na) ;62 ... 100 
eve _ «e- | Chel4ré4m Ma4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 ~ 


eae ‘ | 168 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay... eee Monthly ees ” Geith) Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
cae ik! id eikh); 44. 


Rete | : 
Ree 169 : Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ...  ..., Weekly...  ...] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
aot . madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
170 ) Jé&m-i-Jahdnnuma eee Jalgaon eee eee Do. eee. eee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
171 : Sultén-ul- Akhbér ee | Bombay soo, coed DOALY con ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 1,500 
ee ©. ae | | madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 3 52. 
pee 172 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... .»| Poona .., soe| Weekly cos aes Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed; ; Muhammadan 150 
S , g | (Shaik) ; 82. 
Bt | Gozana’er ax Hrepr. 
oe - ‘198 | Jain oss = wees] ARmedabad ...| Weekly «» _...| Bhdgubhdi F'atechand Karbhdéri; Hindu(Jain);} 1,400 


. | Mara'rur anp Ka’ NAREsE. 


oe 174 | Chandrika ... ie -.| Bagalkot vee] Weekly cee «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (D eshasth 150 
- | Brahman) ; 34. 


OR PR Pgs 


a ; Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which sre printed 
in italics, 


‘B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
oa: is printed in brackets after the name 


Cc. The systemof spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
“List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


ane 4  ¢he accent is left out, and the short a(HA = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
Or followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

Pi ia -DpD, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and pericdical as furnished by the 
Beis “Proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers aud Periodicals. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Many people have hazy notions about the extent of the British 
Empire and the population of its different constitu- 
Impossibility of Indians ents. In Europe, the number of those who own 
poaiaein cioy ~ oo -— allegiance to Great Britain is 4 crores and 20 lékhs. 
Kal (120), 13th Apl. ' In America, England had at one time a considerable 
population under her sway, but as the Americans 
threw off the British yoke, the number of British 
subjects in that continent is now only 75 lakhs. In Australia, the number is 
only 50 laékhs, while in Africa it is 4 crores and 30 lékhs or nearly the same as 
in Europe. In Asia, however, the number of- British slaves is as large as 30 
crores. If slavery flourishes most vigorously anywhere under the British 
Empire, it does so in Asia and particularly in India. Of the 30 crores of British 
slaves in this country, two-thirds profess the Hindu faith, while the remaining 
one-third are followers of Islani. These figures show the importance of India as 
a British possession and explain the extreme solicitude of the English to 
defend her against foreign aggression. If India is lost, England may be said 
to have lost almost everything and therefore Englishmen are particularly desirous 
of retaining possession of this country. Ifa minor British Colony is granted 
the right of self-government and becomes independent, England can afford to 
view the loss with equanimity, but, if India gets self-government and the 
discontented Indians bring about a political revolution and make their 
country independent, what would be left of the British Empire? Englishmen, 
therefore, are bent upon strengthening their hold upon this country. The 
large size of India thus rouses the covetousness of foreigners and stands 
in the way of her emancipation, It would have been much better if our country 
had been as small as Cape Colony or New Zealand. Indians have, under the 
existing circumstances, little hope of obtaining the right of self-government 
from their British masters. No doubt, the latter verbally assure us that they 
would hand over our country to us when we acquire the requisite capacity, 
but they have not the least desire to fulfil this pledge. The Prince of Wales 
in his speech on landing at Bombay expressed the hope that the tradition 
established in his family by his Royal father of visiting India might be kept up 
in future as generations succeeded generations, It is true that Indians 
should out of loyalty cheer this sentiment which found expression in the 
Prince’s speech, but the inner significance of it is that the bonds of the 
slavery of the Indians are to be perpetuated, Though natives may receive an 
insulting remark with applause, should not Englishmen endeavour to fulfil their 
pledge of handing over the administration of our country to us when we become 
fit to carry iton? Should they not realise the inconsistency of the promise 
contained in the Queen’s Proclamation with the words of the Prince of Wales? 
How long will this state of things continue? Indians will not for ever be 
content with mere verbal pledges, it may be the opinion of some Indians that 
Englishmen are all powerful while they themselves are divided by internecine 
feuds and therefore unable to prevent the spoliation of their country’s wealth by 
others. But, according to Sydney Lowe, both the educated and uneducated. 
sections of the Indian population have begun to understand who drain ‘their coun- 
try’s wealth and cause them to starve, and are uniting together to concert 
measures for preventing the drain, 


*2. A contributor to the Patriot addresses the following verses to the 


: 


rule. 
Patriot (14), 14th Apl, to England ° 


‘“*Bid them remember what they are— 
Britons true—a noble race ; 

Bid them not torture those afar, 
Their nation’s name disgrace. 

Tell them we weep, our hearts are sore, 
Tell them-we starve and bleed, 

Suffer the wees of Hell and more— 

; ' The victims of their Greed. 


India’s woes under British Tfonourable Mr. Gokhale on the subject of his visit 
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oo aT Our blood be on their head.’ ”’ 


8, Free nations strive hard to maintain their independence, while those that 
: nae are enslaved eagerly long for the day of their eman- 
Hope of Indiws regaining ination and work strenuously with a view to reach 
aT that goal. There is not a single instance in history 
Bhéla (103), 11th Apl. 508 , , no a single Imstance In 11s ry 
of a nation that has maintained its political supremacy 
for ever. All nations are governed by the law of rise and decay and in this 
lies the hope of subject nations, viz., that they, too, may one day be on the top of 
the wheel of fate. The people of those nations, that are in the enjoyment of 
independence, forget the eternal law of change and do not sympathise with the 
agonies and miseries of subject populations. They are carried away by the 
pride of power into blunders and excesses, which ultimately hasten their own 
fuin, The fall of the Mahratta Empire furnishes an apt illustration of this: 
So long as the Mahrattas knew the value of independence and realised the 
agonies of a state of thraldom, they were inspired by the. virtues of courage, 
union, self-sacrifice, religious fervour and so forth. But as in course 
of time they lost these virtues owing to a lack of true spiritual guides among 
them, fhey also lost their independence and the rule of the Moslems, which they 
had temporatily overthrown, was succeeded by the sway of the British. They 
found that they had thrown off-allegiance to the Muhammadan rulers only to 
bend their necks under the British yoke. Tho exciting disorder prevailing 
under the Moslem regime was replaced by lifeless peace under British rule. 
Such a change in our political status, however, proved at least one thing, véz., that 
we were under the influence of the law of change and not altogether stationary. 
We should, therefore, place our trust in God and hope, even in our present 
degraded condition, that’ better days are in store for us. We shall yet have the 
blessing of self-government, though we may not be able to foretell exactly when 
the goal of our desires may be reached. But the fact that we shall get it one 
day admits of no doubt. Let us, therefore, pray to God that He may grant the 
object of our hearts and deliver India from her present misfortunes. 


4. The fable of the spider and the bee shows that sweet-talkers are 
always evil-doers, and that simpletons like the bee 
Hizhortation to the Indians fall victims to evil-doers like the spider. A good 

os ye Binge wnt Bs illustration of this is furnished by the agitation caused 
ee a a by. the partition of Bengal. There are a few retired 
Vikéri (155), 9th Apl.. | Anglo-Indians, who profess sympathy for this country 
in which they made their fortunes. When Mr. Morley 

became Secretary of State for India, Sir Henry Cotton advised our leaders 


| om a deputation to call on him for reversing the partition decree. 


fr. Morley, however, declined to re-open the question, and so the hopes which 

PH. Cotton’s fair wérds had aroused in the Indian mind were dashed ta 

the ground. ‘Thereupon Sir H, Cotton advised the Bengalis to resume the 

boycott, and the latter an blindly done so, which shows that they have not 

; profited at all by the fable of the spider and the bee. The Europeans talk 

sweetly, but we should beon our guard and not be deceived by their sweet 

i. words. They are like scorpions inif these is no knowing when they may sting 

: us. We have known long enough that one Governor comes to this country and 
stings us, and that his successor tries to soothe us by sweef words for the inj 

done to us by his predecessor. If, in spite of this, we continue to be deluded by 

the sweet promises of Europeans, we cannot he .said to have profited by past 
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experience in the least. Mr. Morley and Sir H, Cotton will give us promises, 
but when the time comes they will not fail to victimise us, Mr. Morley 
may have enunciated very noble principles in his writings, but has he bound 
himself to act up tothem?P Some silly people are still praising Mr, Morley 
and they defend him by saying that he declined to reconsider the partition ques- 
tion because he could not undo what was regarded as a settled arrangement. 
But, then, how was the treaty of Wadgaon, which bad been made by the 
Bombay Government with the Peshwa and which was favourable to the latter, 
vetoed by the Supreme Government ? Government cancelled their own resolution 
in such a petty affair as the case against the Statesman. Would Government 
then lose their prestige by cancelling a resolution which has convulsed the 
entire nation? Moreover, if Government cannot break their own law, it is 


difficult to see why the people should abandon the boycott already put in force 
by them. 


5. Under the heading ‘ An appeal to Tukaram’ a correspondent sends 
. some verses to the Kdl, of which the following is the 
An appeal to Tokaram to Purport: — While the people of this country are plung- 
deliver the Hindus fromtheir @d in misery and wretchedness, how can you find 
present miseries. satisfaction in your heavenly abode? Does not your 
Kal (120), 13th Apl. heart melt with pity on hearing our-cry of distress? 
You conferred obligations on friend and foe alike; 
why do you shun us now? You are noted for your tender heart; is that tradi- 
tion false? We need not however blame you because we are under the influence 
of an adverse fate, We turned traitors to our own country and brought misery 
inour homes, Let that pass. We now throw ourselves prostrate at your feet and 
you may rescue us or leave us to our fate. Is it possible, however, that a father 
will neglect the cry for help of his little child? Send Shivaji once more on earth 
after giving him wise counsel. He will partially mitigate our miseries, If you 
think we are undeserving of your favour, have pity at least on our religion, 
Do not wait any longer, but descend on earth, protect our religion and deliver 
us from our manifold misfortunes. | 


6. “Lord Curzon is really getting hard to understand. After many 

months of deep chagrin and resentment, in consequence 

Lord Curzon and Parlia- of the non-interference of Parliament in the dispute 

a agate "between himself on the one hand and Lord Kitchener 

"Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 10th @0d Mr. Brodrick on the otier, he has once 

Apl., Eng. cols. again unfurled the banner of Parliamentary non- 

, interference in Indian and Colonial affairs. Ban- 

queted by the Pilgrims at the Savoy, last week, he has in the presence ofa 

distinguished company emphasised the favourite maxim of prancing Imperia- 

list Pro-consuls: ‘Trust the men on the spot.’ The necessity of a repetition 

of this advice appears to have been derived no less irom certain observations 

tbat were made by Mr. Morley in Parliament as to the Bengal Partition than 

from the vote of censure passed by the House of Commons on Lord Milner 

who, according to the ez-Viceroy, had administered South Africa for the 

’ people........ Doubtless the audience, composed as if was Of Imperialists, who 

_care more for the end than the means, must have endorsed the advicé heartily. 

But it is to be doubted if the very sneering tone in which His Lordship appears 

to have spoken of the regard for ‘dogmatic theory "—which means the attempt 

to apply to practical statesmanship any just or righteous principle of public 

conduct that threatens to interfere with the results anticipated by aggrandis- 

ing statesmen and pro-consuls—would be approved of by that section of the 

British community over the world which is honestly convinced that only 

righteousness exalteth a nation. If the British Pro-consuls in India, South 

Africa and elsewhere were only looking to popular welfare—in Lord Curzon’s 

words, administering the country under their charge ‘for the people’—then 

there might be some excuse for leaving them alone and trusting them as 

implicitly as Lord Curzon desires. But is it true that the administration 

of India and other outlying parts of the Empire is being conducted solely 

with a view to the welfare of thé governed ?.......... Really we have had. 

too much of such protestations of disinterestedness as the one to which 

Lord Curzon has again treated us this week; and all who have closely 
oon 178—4 3 
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if the English pape : 
ospitality at the time of the Delhi Darbar, his letters are published 


seen whether he is patted on the back like Lord Milner by the House 
‘of .Lords or censured Jike the same administrator by the House of 
‘Commons. Lord Curzon said in the course of his speech that the Colonies were 
the pillars while Asia was the dome of the Empire. Referring to Natal he said 
that if one colony was lost, the process must continue till the whole Empire was 
lost, As a remedy against this evil, he suggested that the authorities on the 
spot should have a free hand without being worried by the interference of the 
‘authorities in Englard. Such a suggestion is in keeping with the Sultan-like 
character of our high-handed ez-Viceroy, but its adoption is calculated to deprive 
the British Cabinet and Parliament of their authority. Itis, therefore, plain that 
no one in free England would like the idea of British Pro-consuls being 
‘Invested with sovereign authority. 


8, ‘*Qn all hands it has been truly recognised tbat Mr. Gokhale’s speech 

on the Budget in the Viceregal Legislative Council 

_Debate on the Indian Bud- wag the. speech of the day. Accustomed as we have 

get in the Viceregal Ovwncil. ‘ tro th | est ta the tats d 
Oriental Reveiw(12), 11th been for these many years past to the tedious an 

Apl. interminable harangues of the many mediocrities who 

| have ‘graced’ the Council Hall, it is not surprising 


that, by comparison, Mr. Gokhale’s pertinent observations on many a 


‘matter of administrative and fiscal detail strike us as something above 
the common run. Cant, congratulations, and commonplaces are the pabulum 
in which most, if not all, indulge on such an occasion. Of fiscal criticism 
| er we find next to nothing. Indeed, it seems to have pide into 

I egislative 
Councils that as the budget day is a field day—once a year—honourable members 
representing outside non-official public. opinion should be allowed the freedom 
to roam widely over all branches of the administration, ‘Of course, this latitude 
so. indulgently allowed is to be greatly appreciated. At the same time it is to 


be feared the main object for which the Council meets seems to be considerably 
forgotten. Members begin with some criticism in detail, not of an informing 


instructive character, only to unconsciously glide away at length 
other regions where they give free play to their special hobbies......... 


or 

into 

“Then comes the turn pf the ministerialists. The ‘Commander-in-Chief 
twists the non-experts or laymen of the Council on their comparative, 


if not colossal, ignorance on matters military. He condescends to take 


them into his confidence and gives a few peeps into his military repertory, 


He justifies his existence and the of the army of which he is 


the Chief. His wants are many. e must be armed cap-a-pie for any 


| He must, indeed, ride his hobby horse of ‘eventualities,’ that 
nearer advance of Russia and her powerful and Yarge army on the 


7. 


y hogey which must be held before ordinary people - 
ts and give them sortie nasty fits. Then will 
ister, all fntiated with the inoense of congratulation 


15 . 


on his ‘ budget,’ as if he had achieved prodigies of genuine finanve-or p ed 
real feats of fiscal statesmanship! Fle would then affeet to ignore all the stro 
points of his oritics,.as if those points were newer urged, and harp wit 
exultation on the worthless or insignificant ones, with a pleasant fling 
or a biting taunt, just as his temperament or mood of mind might 
dictate...,....:.... Lastly, there will rise in stately dignity or serenity or 
imperial hauteur and magnificence the Viceroy, If he is a quiet man, he 
would mumble out from his manuscript, generally written out by his Private 
Secretary with the aid of the Financial Secretary, a few inanities and congratulate 
his ‘ honourable’ colleague, the Finance Minister, on his marvels. ........ .., 
If an ‘ Imperialist’ and a fire-eater to boot, he would go into tantrums, indulge 
in a hysteria of rhetoric, dot his interminable I’s and wind up with a hoilow- 
sounding and meaningless peroration, which shall be immediately telegraphed 
or tom-tomed to the four corners of the globe so that the tribe of the sensational 
scribes may deal with the inflated nonsense as best they may, giving the biggest 
of big head-lines of an attractive type. This is the so-called ‘debate’ on the 
_ Budget, which is nothing more than a rhapsodical recitation of the previously 
prepared manuscript or essay. One cannot have the patience to characterise in 
the terms it deserves this solemn farce. Financial details of crores are the least 
discussed. At the best the whole affair has the aspect of a glorified scho>l-boy 
prize-day. Compared to the spouters, we infinitely prefer those modest men 
who sit in the Council, the very perfection of automata, all tongue-tied....... 
We devoutly wish that this farce was done away with and the finances of the 
Empire really debated on in such a manner as to rejoice the heart of the tax-payer 
and give him relief from the eternal cry of ‘ pay, pay, pay’ of the tax-eater.”’ 


9. “If the Finance Minister of India was congratulated on the satisfactory 
budget which he presented to the Viceregal Council 
last month, it was not because of the surplus—for sur- 
pluses have now become normal and inevitable—but 

because the Honourable Mr. Baker has shown that he can make his estimates 

more approximately correct than his predecessors were abletodo. The estimated 

surplus for the ensuing year cf £874,100 will be utilised for reduction of 

taxation, for improvements in civil administration and certain transfers 

to local taxation account to the extent of £38,800.......... In the diseussion 

that followed the presentation of the Financial Statement, Lord Kitchener’s 

reorganisation scheme was made a special object of attack by some of 
| the non-official members, and both the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 

Chief maintained that the reverses sustained by Russia in the Far East 

afforded no reason to suspend ‘the reorganisation. Lord Minto is, on the other 

hand, compelled to consider what effect the reverses must have on the pride of 

a high-spirited military race, and in how long or short a time Russia may feel 

confident of recovering her lost prestige. The discussion of these questions in 

the Viceregal Council serves very little purpose, for the decision really rests 

with the authorities in England, Whatever time Russia may take to feel eon- 

fident of regaining her lost prestige, a scheme once sanctioned —not for any 

increase in the strength of the army, but merely for a better organisation of 

the forces—can hardly be expected to be hung up, especially when the 

coffers of the State are sufficiently full to defray the cost out.of ithe current 

expenditure. We are to be thankful that the Commander-in-Ohiel lays 

particular stress on his desire for as muci economy as is consistent with his 

standard of efficiency. The grievance which will bear, and which is sure to 

receive, any amount of reiteration is that of utilising the natives of the country 

in its defence in a larger measure than is:at present considered expedient, = 

The Viceroy, with his usual caution, acknowledged that the position was 

difficult, and assured the critics that the policy hitherto pursued was in no way 

due to any want of appreciation of the loyal services of the magnificent: officers 

and soldiers of the Indian Army. It was only a diplomatic.reply of that kind 

that could be expected on so delicate a subject. Lord Kitchener, however, 

spoke with the frankness of a soldier and the logic ofan administrator. He 
‘could not understand how the ‘present military burden:could be reduced .exeapt 
by consoription,:and he ‘thought that conscription would not, in:the fivst pls 
‘be popular, and secondly, it might have its drawbacks to the class imost clos 
represented by his critics! The argumentum ad homimem: was~ mat _.eon- 
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some person 
a that the difficulty is only 


at of mind which draws suggestive distinctions between 

+ aoe ind: pry we your Government.’ The antidote to 
ce nd. not recrimination and challenge. It was evidently 
i Was suggested, but a partial replacement of British by 
9s and the formation of Native Volunteer Corps. When the 
Tellin that form, Lord Kiteliener may have something to sy 
ng qualities of the: sons of the enervating plains, unless 
thoughts he considers it more diserest to give a more vague, if any, 
reply. If it is sometimes asked how long the present policy of distrust is to 
be: Shatinned, one wonders when it will be realised that the distrust can 
‘@isappear only gradually asthe people show that they regard the interests of 
every part of the Em mpire as common and identical, so far as the problem of 
defence is concerned.” 


*10. “ Were a careful and pow geneous investigation to be made b heard 
hs oa ci trained and impartial experts into the system of Indian 
Pir eta rg Sates public Radeine extending, say, over the last thirty 
ee years, we make bold to “state that the verdict pro- 
nounced would be extremely unfavourable. As to the manner of keeping the 
accounts, the annual budgets tell their own tale, One system after another 
has been tried, so that practically the task of instituting a fair comparison on a 
common basis for even a single decade is difficult of accomplishment. In no 
respect have there been more changes in what may be called Imperial book- 
keeping than in the manipulation of the accounts of railways and other public 
works, ven, as now prepared, they are cryptic, giving little clue to the real 
Gutgoings and receipts. The book-keeper revels in complexity, because it is the 
unwritten tradition of the Government of India to eschew simplicity and 
ened with the view of bewildering the public.......... The country really 
uires a Hercules in finance to tear up to the very root the present cryptic 
| wa misjeading system and plant in its place a new one which may be simple 
ais intelligible to the people. But if the manner and method ot keep- 
ing and presenting State finance is tortuous and bewilderin g, worse still is 
the matter, Fiscal principles of a fundamental character are given the go-bye ; 
taxation is levied or remitted according to official whim or caprice rather than 
in conformity with certain recognised canons of finance ; capital and revenue 
- are mixed up ; and, generally, surpluses and deficits are evolved at the supreme 
pleasure of the Government according to expediency and the exigency for the 
time being, regardless of any financial axioms. Indeed, there is no well-planned, 
well-conceived system of rational taxation and expenditure, no conception of 
financial justice, no thought of the ability of the tax-payer, and no regard what- 
soeyer for true economy. The economy is of the cheese-paring kind and of a 
most foolish character, which is more or less to be painfully discerned in 
years of a severe famine or war, or when the fire-eaters at Simla manu- 
facture their frontier pyrotechnics, and frighten the public out of their 
wits by their ingeniously invented scares, like the famous Penjdeh scare, 
or bogies of the type of MDorjeiff and Dalai Lama............. The fact 
is that there is no well-informed and crucial criticism to bear on the 
adroitly framed financial statement, bristling with fallacies, which is annually 
pr for our delectation. Were a Commission to be appointed to thoroughly 
im te into the puzzles and anomalies of Indian finance, we are quite 
confident that the entire system would be exposed in all its nakedness and 
yronounced as rotten from top to bottom, ‘lhe bubble would burst and the 
lusion of these many years would be ruthlessly dispelled at once, Indian 
finance, as carried on fora generation past, with the exception of one brilliant 
ustrum of four years, has been nothing but haphazard. ‘The budget is prepared 
: ‘by hook or by crook, without method and without principle....,..... Whatever 
ther miracles of administration the Government of India may have performed, 
_ dtascertain that, as far as financial management is concerned, it is a gigantic 
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21, “This year’s Budget debate in the Supreme Legislative Council was, 

Mahrétta (9), 8th-Apl. even according to Anglo-Indian critics, impressive 
wee ath owing to the Congress case heing presented to the 
Council with becoming dignity and thoughtfulness, and we are bound fe 
acknowledge the spirit of courtesy and consideration shown by the official © 
the non-official members on the occasion.,......... The defects of the Indian 
military budget were summed up by Mr. Gokhale with admirable terseness. 
He impeached the whole system of Indian defence as resting on an unnatural 
basis because founded on a policy of distrust of the Indian people,......... 
Regiments of Native sepoys are armed with inferior weapons and are not 
allowed to have anything to do with artillery. What does all this show if not. 
distrust and a.systematic repression of the military instincts of the people ?...... 
Well might Mr. Gokhale say that it is a cruel wrong to a whole people to ex- 
clude them from all honourable participation in the defence of their hearths and 
homes.......... . Our business is merely to pay the taxes and then helplessly look. 
on. We know that Mr. Gokhale was attacked by several critics some time ago 
for comparing Lord Curzon with the Mughal tyrant Aurangzeb. But they 
evidently did not remember that: even Aurangzeb’s ambition was only to 
make the Mahrattas or Hindus generally to confess allegiance to him, but never 
to kill the whole nation in a political sense by disarming them and 
entrusting their defence to the mercenary hordes imported from beyond 
the mountains, Nay, Aurangzeb could claim credit not only for this negative 
merit, but also for the positive one, viz., that he trusted the Hindus so far 
as to choose captains and generals for his army from among their ranks.......... 
To all that was urged by the Honourable Mr, Gokhale the Commander-in- 
Chief had nothing by way ofareply. He practically ridiculed the idea of 
citizen-soldiership on Japanese lines and referred us to his own short experience 
of this country according to which the Indian people would not welcome 
conscription with enthusiasm, We think this is distinctly misleading,......... 
Why, we may safely contradict Lord Kitchener and say that conscription 
would be certainly welcomed by every Indian provided a sense of fighting for 
his own land is created in him and the highest rewards of a _ military 
career are thrown open to him as in every Western country........ ef 
do not exactly understand what Lord Kitchener meant by replying to 
Mr. Gokhale that ‘it is possible that the martial spirit which he wishes 
to develop might have drawbacks to the class he most closely represents 
which he has not fully contemplated.’ Apparently the Hnglishman of 
Calcutta meant to clear up this aphorism when it remarked as follows in the 
course of its criticism on the budget debate: ‘We have been going further 
and further north for our recruits for the reason that civilizing influences 
detract from the qualities essential to the rank and file of an army.’ Good 
gracious! If civilization must demoralise the martial instincts, then we fail to 
know why that result bas not been brought about in Europe which is at present 
the home of civilization, Andif the Hnglishman’s proposition be true, then 
Mr. Haldane must be a great fool to make citizen-soldiership the very basis 
of his scheme oi national defence. We must, therefore, beg to demur to 
the sweeping proposition of the Englishman. There is, however, a sense in 
which the proposition may be true—the sense, viz., that civilization kills the 
martial instincts only when it is accompanied by the disarming of a whole 
population........... It is, we think, an act of double cowardice first to disarm a 
people and then to turn round and taunt them with the natural consequences 
of such disarming.”’ 


12. Ona perusal of the Honourable Mr..Gokhale’s speech in the course 
of the Budget debate and the evasive replies which it 

mnard tine 3 See elicited ben Lords Minto and itchioal it appears 
that it would have been far better on the part of non-official members to silently 
watch the acts of Government without wasting their breath in criticising the 
same. It is a grave question whether, when once we are convinced that, do what 
we might, we cannot move Government from their settled course of policy, it is:to 
our advantage to persist in laying our grievances before them. On a satis- 
factory solution of this question depends the welfare of future generations. 
The present policy of Government is one of such complete indifference to the 
interests of the people and there is so much waste.of money in every Boe rir 
ment, that -it.is hard:to finda parallel to it even in the -most ‘wretched 
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ui Granting the ibility of such an advance 
and the consequent necessity of strengthening the defences of the North-Western 
Frontier, may we ask whether equity does not demand that England, which 
regards India as a constituent of the Empire and eagerly desires to retain 

session thereof, should beara portion of the cost of India’s defence? If 
R Jussia were to conquer India, England’sloss would be enormous. On the other 
hand, we shall lose nothing in the event of such conquest by Russia, for our 
benign rulers, to prevent our being plundered by others, have already carried 
away all our treasure to England. Thus Government have everything to lose 
by Russia’s approach towards India and if they want to provide against this 
contingency, they should be prepared to bear the expenditure. Now, the 
security of India against ‘oreign invasion cannot be guaranteed by siightiy 
increasing the white garrison or the number of British officers in Native 
a regiments. As the Honourable Mr. Gokbale says, Government are follow- 
ing an absurd and ‘unnational system of military defence.’ They would 
it do better to enlist a larger number of natives in the army, repeal the Arms Act 
and give liberty to the people tocarry arms. It will never do to trust entirely 
for the defence cf the country to the standing army. Such an army should 
have at its back a number of regiments consisting of citizen-soldiers, Such 
regiments proved of great use to Japan in her recent contest with Russia. 
We, therefore, suggest that the British Government should confer the right of 
citizen-soldiership upon the Indians. 


13. India’s military expenditure amounts to 80 crores of rupees at 
Responsibility of Govern- Present. — if this sum had gone into the pockets of the 
mént'for the alleged excesses Indians, it would not have mattered much; the money 
of British-soldiers in India. | would at least have remained in thecountry and the 
wire Vaiblav (55), happiness of the people would have been promoted to 
rehes 28 some extent. As things stand, however, the amount 
eannot be said to be well ‘spent, as it is devoted to fatten British soldiers, who 
are brought up in laziness and sensuality. ‘These soldiers are haughty and 
insolent and indulge in mean acts, such as violating the chastity of native 
women, firing guns upon Indians and plundering poor people. In employing 
such men in the Army our rulers are guilty of a double offence—firstly, they 
show themselves to be indifferent to the public weal, and secondly, they abet and 
encourage crime by turning a deaf earto the atrocities of British soldiers, who may 
i be-compared to intoxicated beasts. Is it not the duty of Government to keep 
i these beasts under proper restraint? As they, however, do not do so, they are 
responsible, under their own law, for the damage to others done by these beasts. 


14, “At the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held last Satur- 


s ay, the Honourable Mr. Parekh put interpellations 
i. so pr gag Sidney regarding the vagaries of revenue sllasiion in Broach, 
bly gislative Council. | and as.usual received replies which were in reality 
#raja Bandhu (32), 8th no replies at all, The Honourable Mr. H. S. Dikshit 
: ash, “Bee Laon wanted to know whether the newly appointed Law 

| ~ Ps: Lecturer at the Decean College had any proper 
aS __ .Pecoinmendations in the shape of a degree, &c., for 
ne post, and was quietly told that the Government ‘believed him competent,’ 
nivhough he is merely .a- District Pleader, and.the subjeots;he has to.teach 
ret Ooms 1. Law a -OMAE EE : CB. seeseeeee ’ We.are constrained to look upon 
ole affair as transparently ill-arranged, if not positively suspicious.......... 


~~ 


19 
The question of the Dholka punitive Police formed the gps mer 


, of various 
interpellations......... . We have repeatedly inveighed in these columns against 
this piece of ill-advised injustice, and we are glad to find that the feeling 
prevailing in this part of the Presidency regarding the affair has been .so ably 
and promptly voiced in the Council by our leaders The papers laid on the 
table at the instance of the Honourable Mr. Parekh reveal an ugly state of 
affairs. The only connection that we can reasonably establish between Saidu 
and his friends and the people of the Dholka Taluka is that the taluka has the 
accidental misfortune of being the birth-place of the notorious outlaw. It is 
pointed out that the corruptness of the Police patels has so far screened the 
criminals from justice, but this offending class forms but an insignificant minority 
of the whole population of the taluka, and we are sure a vast majority of the 
inhabitants are too law-abiding and mindful of their own interests to have 
any sympathy with outlaws. Physical force always used unrelentingly by 
the outlaws might have now and then extracted from them some reluctant 
help. Sor this, however, they are not to blame, but the Arms Act which has, 
in due course, brought about the result of rendering large villages and 
towns entirely helpless and exposed to the raids of armed marauders, And 
in such cases, we are very sorry to say, the Police always turn up after 
the dacoits have done their work and are fairly on their way home......... , 
From the start the responsible authorities blundered either through incapacity 
or want of nerve, and when it came to increase of pressure from the higher 
authorities, they tried to shield their incapacity, which was the sole cause of 
the futility of the measures to run the outlaws to earth, by making 
scape-goats of the poor cultivators and peaceful inhabitants in a manner 
far from oreditable.............. Call this measure punitive, or call it what 
you will, the harshness of the hurden remains and presses heavily on the 
unoffending people. ‘To try to justify its imposition and maintenance must, 
indeed, be beyond the capacity of a heart not hardened by years of unsym- 


pathetic exclusiveness,’ [|The Gujardtt Punch makes somewhat similar 
remarks. | 


15. “The Government of Bombay have taken a wise and timely step 
| in making definite arrangements for the startin 
The Bombay Government of experiments in the cultivation of rubber plants, 


and experiments in the culti- oth in the Southern and Northern Circles and in the 
vation. of rubber plants. 


Gujaréti Punch (26), 8th garden of Economic Botany, which is about to be 
Apl., Eng. cols. established in Bassein..,........ The resolution of 


Government furnishes the best answer to some of our 
people, who are inclined to the belief that conferences and exhibitions are of 
little practical importance. ‘This resolution is, in fact, the direct result 
of tlre Bombay Industrial Exhibition and the recently convened Agricultural 
Conference.”’ 


*16. ‘Ata large and representative meeting of the Bombay Muham- 


madan community, presided over by His Highness the 
The Hajis and the quaran- Aga Khan, the much-vexed question of the quarantine 
tine at Pir Pao. ee Pir Pao was discussed. A memorial, which was 
Rast Goftdér (33), oth ately prepared for submission to Government by the 
Api., Eng. cols.; Guyaratt uy P p y tne 
(24), 15th Apl., Eng.cols. | Anjuman-i-Islam, was read and adopted on the motion 
of the Honourable Mr, Ibrahim Rahimtoola, The 
representation is an able document, showing by means of cogent arguments the 
complete inutility of quarantine as a measure of safety for the preven- 
tion of an outbreak of the epidemic in Arabia. The memorialists have 
strengthened their case by, such convincing arguments and well-founded 
facts that, even without a reminder to the Government of its pledges 
regarding religious non-interference, the representation would have lost 
none of its desired effect.............. The memorialists differentiate between the 
treatment meted out to the Hajis leaving for Arabia.on a religious mission .and 
to.Indian travellers bound to other parts of the world, as involving an ‘ invidious 
distinction.’ It would have been in greater.accord with prudence, if the 
memorial had observed total reticence on this count,.and bestowed on the Sta 
unqualified eulogy for. its-good intentions............. Though we think that the 
petitioners: have made out a very strong-case for: the.abolition of quaraatine,sthe 
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ney; which needs’ tobe more darefiilly guarded against than 
xigency of an outbreak occurring on fae a vessel during 
yage after it‘as left Bombay harbour, If the quarantine at 
tinued, it is likely that some plague-stricken patients in the 

might, escaping medical vigilance, find their way to the 
grant that the vessels which carry the pilgrim traffic are 


su tly equipped with medical provision and staff, the habits of the Haji 
and his manner of living make him most susceptibie to catch the disease, if 
once imported on board, and give it to the wholeship. In the case of such an 
untoward emergency no Fae ag in the medica] staff and treatment on board 
the infected vessel would avail to cope with the spread of the disease and stop 
a general outbreak, And here creeps in the expediency of persisting in the 
of ‘invidious distinction,’ which the petitioners resent, All comparison 
Bout of the question between ordinary travellers who leave for Europe or the 
Far East and the Haji. Neither can the boats, which carry pilgrim traffic, 
be mentioned in the same breath with those mammoth wooden walls which ply 
between India and Europe and far-off Asia. If medical inspection just before 
| starting can be held to be an adequate precaution to ensure safety to a vessel of 
, _ the latter kind, some more stringent and careful mode of observation is needful 
to ensure similar immunity to a Haji ship. We think that the other suggestion 
of the memorialists. may be more favourably considered. To ensure immunity 
to inland hill-stations, Government have introduced a system of inspection under 
Me: which every new visitor has to present himself for medical inspection for a 
|, Ea number of days, This method has worked well wherever it is enforced; and 
La introduced in connection with the Haji embarking for Arabia, it bids fair to 
ble be equally successful. It would not be difficult to collect Hajis residing 
ue temporarily in the city for inspection. As the majority put up at the musa- 
BE Jarkanas, the medical officers may be directed to hold daily inspection at these 
L places and a separate office may be set up where those who reside in other parts 
Mes of the town may pay daily visits for the prescribed number of days.’ [The 
aa - Gujardti writes :—‘ As regards quarantine, medical inspection and observa- 
Ve tion, we think the reasons advanced in tie memorial adopted at a public meeting 
‘i of Mubammadans held on Tuesday last are so weighty that it is difficult to believe 
H that the Government of India can justly continue the imposition of quarantine 
Par: upon Muhammadan pilgrims, and that too at Pir Pao, without intensifying the 
ia feeling of dissatisfaction that the existing regulations have called forth. What- 
He ever justification there might have been for the imposition of quarantine in 
‘past years, now that the pilgrimage season will commence prior to the outbreak 
| of plague in January, as according to the Muhammadan calendar the day of the 
Haj falls eleven days earlier every succeeding year, we really fail to see the neces- 
sity of imposing quarantine any longer upon the pilgrims. Not a single 
=: genuine case of plague was discovered during the last three seasons in the segre- 
A, | gation camp, though plague was raging during the months of January and 
| | February. This is, in our judgment, the strongest ground for discontinuing the 
a | - Imposition of quarantine and ought to weigh with the authorities in arriving at 
‘S their decision............The memorialists suggest that the pilgrims can be kept 
| under observation in the two musafarkhanas in this city for a given number of 
= days by stationing the medical officers in charge of the segregation camp at 
B i Pir Pao at these two places....... This is a reasonable suggestion, and we see no 
: 


Pe 
so aaa 
i. ae 


A 9.4 


reason why it should not be accepted by Government, if they hold that they 
are bound to enforce quarantine or observation under the Venice Convention and 
that. medical inspection alone will not afford sufficient protection to the 


: pilgrims,” ] 
; 17. The other day a Hindu beggar named Balia Tukaram, aged 50 years, 
“Sel wth ees _ lay half-dead from starvation near Princess Street. 
AP. «agate spel pe Being examined by a medical officer on plague duty, 
and comments on the shori- he was found to be free from any symptoms of plague 
comings in the working of and was, therefore, taken by the police to the Gokuldas 
is bang (28), 11th Tejpal Hospital. He was, however, refused admission 
Bae Gur bo Lae 0 for ner tte ex 4 rg Orage rt was 
Webi tests spirist 3 .» » then taken J.J. Hospital, where too he was 
_ notadmitted on the same plea, The police constable, who accompanied him, had 


ae 


oh & *s 


a1 


no other recourse but to take him to the chowki at Dhobhi Talao, where he is 

reported to bave died soon after. The case is one which needs thorough investi- 
gation at the hands of Government. It is deplorable that in a progressive 
city like Bombay the doors of public hospitals should be closed against a person 
who is on the verge of death. The deceased’s life would have been very probably 
saved, had he received: timely medical aid. The whole affair throws a lurid 
light on the working of the city hospitals. We can conceive of no justification 
for the action of the hospital authorities in refusing admission to the deceased. 
If accommodation was not available, could not some special arrangements have 
been made for giving prompt medical relief in such a deserving case? If a 
European had died in similar circumstances, it is not difficult to imagine what 
a@ sensation the incident would have created. In the interests of humanity, 
the Bombay Government should take the necessary steps with a view to 
prevent a repetition of such an occurrence in future. 


18, A correspondent writes to the Prabhdt :—“ Can anybody explain satis- 
factorily why the Police Department in Sind is being 
Protest against the practice recruited from raw and young soldirrs of the army 
of a ae the police force who have served their term and are discharged? This 
in Sind from the ranks of patios” 
discharged soldiers. practice is all the more regrettable, when persons of 
Prabhét (50), 8rd Apl. high and respectable families with good education can 
be easily had. It isthe opinion of experts that those 
persons should be employed in the Police who have a thorsugh and abiding 
acquaintance with the life, manners, customs, &c., of the people. But we find 
that soldiers discharged from service are being thrust into appointments which 
could very successfully be filled by ‘sons ofthe soil.’ Such soldiers mostly belong 
to the working class in England, e.g., farmers, labourers, blacksmiths, &c. It 
is absurd to expect satisfactory results from such people. These European 
Police constables are completely ignorant of the life of the people. Their 
imperfect knowledge of Sindhi is another defect. The result is that they 
become mere tools in the hands of their subordinates, Thisis the most potent 
cause of the inefficiency of the present-day Police. I bespeak the attention 
of our popular Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Sir Edmund Cox, to the 
matter and hope that he will see that the Police are recruited in such a manner as 
to ensure the efficiency of the service rather than to find berths for white men.’’ 


19. “It has often been a matter which we have greatly regretted that when 
See snes the «BOM high-placed, responsible officer of Government, 
practice of Keeping Veteri. desirous of proving in any way useful while in office, 
nary Graduates in Sind for lives at a place sufficiently long to become acquainted 
tag long periods atone with local affairs, he is immediately pecans ait to an 
aon’ entirely new place where he requires another long period 
a a oe 7 oe nae a fea Levit perhaps to be transferred again 
to some other place without being allowed an oppor- 
tunity of utilizing that experience. But when unimportantGovernment employés, 
who need no local experience whatever, remain at one place for an 
unusually long time they sometimes become undesirable and, in the 
ublic interest, require to be transferred. Their long stay, in some instances, 
or 10 or 15 years continuously at any one place, naturally results in 
their being so associated with their surroundings as to make their position 
liable to be misunderstood in different ways. Some of them have been 
known to have built houses of their own in their stations, little apprehending 
any possibility of transfer, and their private dealings with others show that 
they have adopted the place of their appointment as their home. There is 
every possibility of such local connections interfering with a fair discharge of 
their official duties......... The Veterinary Department in Sind furnishes 
several illustrations of the mischief done by keeping officers for an unusually 
long period at one place. We, therefore, request the authorities to look into 
the matter and call for a statement showing the length of time for which 
each Veterinary Graduate in Sind has been serving at his respective station. 
We are sure that such a return will reveal a state of affairs calling for 
immediate attention.” 
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‘Sin ‘Baile Jourt Act is a fait accompli, and the new 


Cotirt * ily ‘come into ‘existence in June 
viext. The Cotineil ‘adopted the original Bill witli 
‘a few amendments, recommended ‘by the Select 
.  \Ooiimittee, arid a few verbal alterations. Besides 
hese “a ‘somewliat important amendment was adopted which related ‘to 
ie sumiiary power of recording évidence. The Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta 
noved the rejection ‘of the new provision, but on the suggestion of the Honour- 
able Mr. Fulton, ‘he accepted the amendment'to the effect that the Court of the 
Jidicial ‘Commissionér shall record evidence in such manner as if may, from time 
@ tiie, direct with'the sinction of the local Government. This is a decide4 
‘improvement on the corresponding clause in the original Bill. Even High Courts 
-havegot no sueh powers as hal been proposed for the new Sadar Court. We are 
glad Government have wisely given up what is rightly characterized as a retro- 
grade measure, Under the old Act people could send petitions to theSadarCourt by 
jost, Now this has been taken away, because, in Mr. Fulton’s words, in these 
ysof easy communication it is unnecessary to preserve this practice and there 
are many objections to it. We wish he could have been more explicit about 
those objections.,........ We believe the appointments of Sub-Judges in the 


ee he 
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ae =, Presidency proper rest with the Governor and not Commissioners. If the Sind 

ie. appointments were also made by the Provincial Government, the public would 

Ig be satisfied,’’ 
| Tt teat Education. 


» ‘21. Referring to the letter addressed by the Acting Director of Public 
fi Tnstruction to the Head Master of the Thana High 
Sg nae go the School on tke conduct of certain boys in the school, 
High einai, re eau the Kesaré writes :—No one will fail to be surprised 

on the'‘order of the Acting at Mr. Selby’s vindication of the arbitrary and foolish 
Director of Public Instroction “action of the Head Master of the Thana High 
aoe ay 4). loth Api, School. Mr. Selby asserts in his letter to the Head 
Avebdeye rite, Sth Apl. Master that ‘a; pupil disobeying the latter's orders 
Sudhérak (47), 9th Apl. must be punished, because if the order be improper, it 

is open to tle boy’s guardian to appeal against it to 

higher ‘authorities for redress. This reasoning is erroneous aad misleading. 

+ Jn our opinion, discipline consists rather in disobeying the arbitrary orders of 
the Head Master. If Govirnment were to insist upon students obeying even 

the illegal orders of a Head Master, that would not be discipline but slavery, 
isciplirc of this sort would not be tolerated in any public school in England, 

e can, however, show that’ the reasons for Mr. Selby’s order in this 

we are Other than the maintenance merely of “discipline.” On 7th 
March 1906 a student attending the workshop of' the College of Science, 
Poona, attended a “Paisa Fund” meeting and recited the song of Bande 
Mataram there. The Principal of the College took down the student’s explana- 
tion and forwarded it to Mr. Giles, the then Director of Public Instruction, at the 
atter’s request. In the meanwhile Mr. Giles went on leave and was succeeded by 
Mr. Selby. In this case, Mr. Selby could not proceed against the student on the 
‘ground of the latter having disobeyed the Principal’s order. His order in the case 
cloges his real views : “ As you are receiving instruction at aGovernment college 
qualifying you for Government service, you must not do anything which 
erat, deem improper.. If you take any part in a political meeting, you 


39 


‘ would be declared unfit for Government service.” It will appear from this that 

the preservation of discipline was not the real ground of Mr. Selby’s order in 
a the Thana High School case. Mr. Selby says that fas Government maintains 
| i some schools and aids others and provides employment to some of the students 
—. ~ educated in such institutions, the students so educated should not do 
anything disapproved by Government. This tyranny beats even Russian 
_ © @utocracy, To say that as soon as a boy joins’ a school his guardian must ccase 
 — ~~ to have any authority over him is quite unreasonable, unjust and tyrannical. 
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et _Arunodaya .writes:—In his letter to the .Head Master.of .the Thdna 
‘High School Mr. Selby lays down an unjust and arbitrary principle and 
makes false statements injurious ;to the reputation of the guardians of the 


suspended students. .He says that a student disobeying any order of the Head 
Master in any matter will be punished. He thus makes our boys the bond 


slaves of the Head Master. He refers to Rao Bahadur Achatya contemp- 
tuously as ‘‘a Mr. Acharya,” and looks upon all the guardians of the suspended 
boys as dacoits and vile characters, In making these remarks he must have 
relied on the Head Master’s report. We have grave doubts as to whether 
the Head Master was in his senses at the time he drafted his report. The 
Sudhdrak, on the other hand, remarks :—Mr, Selby has upheld Mr. Joshi’s order 
expelling certain students from the Thana High School. In one respect it is 
well that the matter hasbeen decided by a reasonable, impartial and straight- 
forward officer like Mr. Selby. We cannotsay whether the punishment awarded 
by the Head Master to the students is justor not. But supposing it to be 
unjust, it would have been better to seek redress from proper quarters instead 
of instigating the students to insult the Head Master. We pity the students 
who have suffered in this case. They were too ignorant to judge of. their con- 
duct. Asa matter of fact, the blame lies on those who misled them. Under 
these circumstances we request the Director of Public Instruction to give an 
opportunity to the boys to tender an apology and thereby obtain permission to 
follow their usual studies. } 


‘Railways. 


22, Our readers know that the Railway _. was brought into existence 
some years ago by Government with the object of 

heard wanda senaices cn the convenience of.the people on the lines 
tion of new railway lines. already open to traffic and. constructing new lines 
Indu Prakash (41), 12th with a view to facilitate communication between 
Api. different centres of trade. The Board removed some of 
the grievances of third class passengers last year and has now taken up the work of 
promoting the construction of newlines. Among the new projects sanctioned 
by the Board, there is that of the Rdipur-Vijayanagar line, extending over 
a.distance of 377 miles and estimated to cost 25 crores of rupees, The im: 
portance of constructing this line is not manifest to us, because the country it 
will traverse cannot be said to include.any important trade centres. Besides, 
many more useful projects have had to be hung up in consequence. of the pro- 
posed outlay of 25 crores on this line. Besides, the new lineis not expect- 
ed to yield any profit, until the port of Vizagdpatam isimproved and its trade 
facilities are fuliy developed. Th» people have for a long time past desired the 
construction of a railway line connecting Bombay with Sind, and Belgaum with 
Vengurla (Ratnagiri). A railway in the Konkan between Kalydén and 


Vengurla is also felt to be a great desideratum. But as the Board have sanc- 


tioned the outlay of 23 crores on the Rédipur-Vijaydnagar line, the prospect of 
starting the lines referred to above seems comparatively remote. We hope that 
Government will next year consider the expediency of building a railway in 
the Konkan, ‘The urgency of the Raipur-Vijaydnagar line is not pressing at 
present, and we hope that part of the outlay sanctioned for its construction 
will be diverted to the building of one or other of the lines mentioned above. 


23. ‘Careful attention should certainly be given to the points raised in a 

| oo letter to Government by the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
i apeey cig ai on merce on the subject.of the supply of rolling-stock for 
"Sind Times (20), 7th Apl. indian railways. It is quite true that the Budget 
estimate for 1906-07 earmarks the large sum of three 

and a half crores of rupees for additions to carriages, waggons and engines, 
But it will depend upon the manner in which this sum is distributed whether 
or not'the relief given to the commercial community is all that it has a 
right to expect. ‘The Government of India are practically the owners. of 
all railways in India,’ and this deprives trade of the advantages which are 
often obtained by the vigour of purely private enterprise and places ‘in the 


‘hands of the State the power of helping or’ hindering the natural developments 


of industry. “We have~no hesitation whatever in saying that: in such circum. 
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. “We desire to bring to the notice of the Railway authorities and of 
- Mbont’ oven, «GOVermment the great hardship, which third class 
sey Page «Moe al ngers have to undergo in consequence of the 
local trains'ran- want of adequate arrangements on the part of the 
m Bombay andthe Railway Companies to deal with the heavy local 
Te “Wa ‘Yedian (1 enger traffic during this season of the year. 
19th Ap. # Indian (1); “Almost every train, especially in the morning and 
Sas | evening, is not only crowded to suffocation but 
numbers of passengers are kept back at every station for want not only of 
ng accommodation but even of standing space in the third class cars. This is 
specially the case with the G.I. P. trains. We are not exaggerating in the least 
when we say that in some of the morning trains passengers have to stand in the 
cars all the way from, say, Théna to Bombay and are then pushed and jostled 
about at every intermediate station by a stream of passengers that never seems to 
end. It does not require any personal experience of this hardship and discom- 
fort to realise what these poor people must be daily suffering in this present hot 
weather. People are advised to shift to the suburbs during the prevalence 
of the plague in the city as the best safeguard against the fatal disease. 
ie Large numbers yearly do so, willing to undergo the inconvenience of living in 
| huts and in small houses in villages along the Railway line for the sake of saving 
a their lives and the lives of those dear to them. Still one cannot help thinking 
that if the Railway arrangements were better, more people would be induced 
to go out. It is surely a blot on the Railway administration, if after so many 
years’ experience of the plague conditions prevalent in Bombay and the 
attendant annual efflux of the citizens into the suburbs, the authorities cannot 
make adequate arrangements to meet the heavy passenger traffic resulting 
from the exodus,......... It is surely not necessary to emphasise the fact that 
an exceptionally heavy rush. of traffic demands that additional arrangements be 
wnade to meet it. So faras we are aware, no such arrangements have been 
made. ‘There still remain two of the hottest months of the year during which 
the rush of traffic will continue, and it is to be hoped that adequate arrange- 
ments will at once be made to run additional trains or at least to add a few 
cars to each train.” 


25, The other day a cow and its calfstrayed on to the railway line be- 
tween Belgaum and Desur. The latter was killed by a 
Complaint about the fre- passing train, while the latter was injured along with 


reat dsitnsatae® oy @ man whoran tothe rescue of both. The man is 


' 
f 


ine | Railway. now under treatment at the local Civil Hospital. 
Ae : Ohikitssk (109), 11th Such accidents occur frequently on the Southern 
ae .- Apl. : Mahratta Railway, and it seems strange that the 


Railway Company should not have fenced the line 
though it is under an obligation to do soin fulfilment of a condition made by it 
with Government. We fail to see why this default on the part of the Company 
does not attract the notice of Government, who are so prompt in prosecuting 
cattle-owners whose cattle happen to stray into reserved forests, 


26. A correspondent writes to the Kardchi Chronicle :—‘I shall feel 
See a. obliged by your kindly ventilating the following 
|| eign th a aie! ievances of the Railway employés working at the 
| a ‘Bander station. arfchi Bunder station, The staff is mostly made 


_ Karachi Chronicle (7), 8th up of low paid clerks drawing salaries varying from 


Apl. Rs. 15 to 40. With sach small pay the men are made 
es to work from sunrise to sunset and oftentimes late at 


night. They are allowed no holidays whatever, and the only respite from 
work which they get is on Sunday every week. Will you not, therefore, wonder 
, that of late even this weekly rest is denied to them, and they are called to duty 
gn Sundays also?......... I put tlese bare facts before you with a view to bring 
~~ \\. fhe matter to the notice of the District Traffic Superintendent through the 


a 


meditim of your paper and relieving the poor clerks not only from Sunday attend- 
ance but also from the worry to which they are subjected by being made to work 
for more than twelve hours a day. Iam really surprised that the Goods Office 
is kept open for work on Sundays in a town like Karachi under the very 
nose of the authorities ”’ pe 


Municipalities. 


27. ‘* From the ve fk: manner in “eo canvassing for the Presidentship 
.: Of the Municipal Corporation had taken place, we 
Po Egle ee Seater expected to see a hard-fought contest for the honour 
Municipal Corporation. at the meeting of our-City Fathers on Thursday last; 
r + pees Review (12), 11th byt Sir P. M. Mehta, in whose hands are generally 
ie left the destinies of the would-be presidents, threw. oil 
on troubled waters, and, behold, everything was quiet. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Vitbaldas Damodar Thackersey having withdrawn, Dr. Viegas was installed -in 
the President’s chair without much ado. We must at once confess we have no 
great admiration for the new President. With the exception of his long con- 
nection with the Municipal Corporation where, we are told, he has rendered 
useful service, we know not of any great work done by Dr. Viegas either for the 
Corporation or for the City of Bombay. ‘Two of his outstanding characteristics 
are irascibility and self-opinionativeness. But ‘ forzetting those things that 
are behind’ we press forward to congratulate Dr. Viegas upon the honour that 
has been conferred upon him. We sincerely trust that he will worthily fulfil 
the duties of his important office, and justify the confidence placed in him by 
his brother Councillors. A word of praise must be given to the Hon’ble 
Mr, Vithaldas. who so graciously withdrew from the contest at the suggestion 
of Sir Pherozeshah, thus saving the Corporation the humiliation of a wrangle for 
the honour which, we think, ought not to be contested for, but voluntarily con- 
ferred upon the Corporators. He is a young man; he can afford to wait, and we 
are sure the honour will come to him unsought and unasked.” 


28. ‘In the last official Gazette were published the lists of nominated and 
elected members of the Hyderabad and Shikdrpur 


Comments on the recent Wunicipalities. One striking feature of the list of 
nominations of members to 5 


the Hyderabad. and Shi- Hyderabad nominees is the raising of the official 


k4rpur Municipalities. number from five to six, the full complement allowed 
Phoenia (15), 11th Apl. = by law, the object probably being to strengthen the. 


hands of the President, Whilst the President will 
doubtless have one more vote in his support, we are not sure if the addition of 
an official will in any way tend to the work being carried on more eXxpeditious- 
ly. The one great drawback of that Municipality is that its wheels are too 
clogged to permit their smooth moving, But the apathy and indifference, which 
the official element has hitherto evinced, do not inspire the hope that one 
more official will redeem the situation. Further, it is an anomaly to nominate. 
the Assistant Collector, Hala, who must spend the greater part of his time out of 
Hyderabad. Wedon’t think there will be any difficulty in finding another official 
in his place, ‘The non-official nominations, however, appear more satisfactory, 
Some riff-raff has been weeded out, and replaced by better material. The 
nomination of Mr. Pribhdas is to be commended, not only because he is an 
intelligent member and a zealous educationist but also because most of the 
opposition to him at the election being not inspired by disinterested motives, 
his nomination will set the seal of disapproval upon the tactics followed in 
opposing him.......... One general characteristic of the composition of the 
Hyderabad Municipality is tae marked preponderance of the Presidential 
party—a welcome preponderance, as it will minimize the force of that 
obstruction, which was a uever-ceasing nightmare to the President and 
retarded the progress of business. In the interest of fair-play Mr. Thakurdas 
deserved a trial for the ensuing term, and no one will quarrel with his re-nomin- 
ation as President. As a coutrast to the Hyderabad nominations, the Shikarpur 
nominations are a'grievous disappointment. To have a multiplicity of Pires and 
Mirs is not calculated ‘to re aa efficiency either in debate or substantial 
work. If Government are very keen to honour 4nd please these worthies, there 
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‘other and less objectionable ways of doing so, We wish more delibera- 
tion and discretion were exercised in making nominations to Municipalities, 
++ + ‘The Hyderabad nominations this time are a praiseworthy departure from the 
ss practice of previous years, and we feel no hesitation in acknowledging this. 

_ ‘But ‘we shall be glad to see the same spirit observed in making nominations 


eo ee 29. “In the list of membersof the Shikérpur Municipality published 
ee bhi Anas acti nat in the last issue of the Sind Official Gazette, 
SiGe Comments on the constitu- there is a novel feature which cannot: fail to attract 
tion of the new Municipal 


the attention of even a casual reader. For Ward 


Si ye Fae | (19), 11th AI the name of the successful candidate is not given, 
Apl. and instead there is the remark, ‘To be notified here- 


| Sit after.’ We learn that Seth Bashomal was declared 
by the Shik4érpur Municipality as elected member of that town after the voting 
pers had been well scrutinized by that body. An elected member, we think, 
ean take his seat on the Board as soon as the Municipality so declares him and 
his election is notified in an official Gazette.... .. If there is a dispute between 
two. rival candidates or there is a flaw in the election, there is no earthly 
reason why the name of the sucvessful candidate should be omitted from the 
published list. The dispute has to be settled and the flaw corrected by the 
District Court and not by the Executive. _ The action of the Executive in with- 
holding the name of a successful candidate is not merely a matter of local 
importance but affects the Municipal administration throughout the Province 
as weli as the whole Presidency. The question is of a far-reaching character, 
and we hope therefore that the public will take it up and see that the Executive 
do not usurp functions not entrusted to them under the law. In connection 
with the Shikérpur Municipality we have further to notice that the appointment 
of four members is open to objection, if what the Sindhi says about them is true. 
Three of these members are said to belong to one family andthe fourth 
has no interest or residence in the town of Shikdarpur.” 


Native States. 


.0. ‘* A question was raised in the Supreme Legislative Council recent] 
regarding the four young noblemen belonging to the 
——— oe ciaet ,, Imperial Cadet Corps. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
Apl. ss i ait was certainly right in drawing attention to the fact 
that in a sense, the Government, like the witches in 
Macbeth, had kept their promise to the ear, but broken it to the hope. Before the 
advent of the British-there were plenty of men belonging to aristocratic families 

who were warriors of the highest class, and that warlike spirit exists amon 
their descendants to-day. They have up to now been practically excluded from 
taking yart in military affairs, and since the Mutiny this exclusion has been 
more rigid than ever. There was nothing in Lord Kitchener’s speech which gave 
| the least ground for hope that any serious change would be made. Mr, Gokhale’s 
contention that to prohibit all these millions of people from honourable 
participation in the military affairs of the Indian Empire and to keep them 
permanently disarmed was a cruel wrong will find many sympathisers. The 
question of the admission of Indians to the commissioned ranks of the army is 
not one of yesterday, It has been discussed for long years. But owing to the 
bot | valence of military influence, every attempt in that direction has been vetoed. 
2 veral Viceroys have been in favour of doing something in this direction, but all 
- their efforts have sofar proved abortive. To suppose that thisstate of things has 
a unnoticed by the vast multitudes is a mistake. All manifestations of 
we . oyalty and devotion to the throne are received with gracious replies, and nothing 
ly : else. Because the rulers cannot make up their minds to allow the sons of well- 
a born Indians to participate in the defence of the Empire, they are kept out in the 
cold.............Confidence surely begets confidence. Here in Poona we have 
several Native regiments, and those who have to do with the Native Officers at 
mes feel they are dealing with men in every sense of the word. The creation of the 
mperial Service Cadet Corps was avowedly due toa desire to open a career for 
ns of Indian noblemen.,..... The programme 6f the Cadet Corps, as mapped 


ae he 


a7 


out at the time it was started, was a plain one. The cadets were to pass through 
& two years’ training, during which they were to be brought in actual contact 
with the Viceroy by personal attendance on ceremonial occasions. At the end of 
the two years some would go back to their States; and for some ‘a more sustained 
military course in garrison classes is contempl:ted. To those who emerze 
successfully from this test, the rank, position, and duty of a British Officer in staff 
or other regimental duties will be conferred as vacancies occur.’ Such was, in 
brief, the outline of the scheme at the time it was put forward. Its object 
was a plain one—to open the door to military cadets of proved character and 
capacity. It was to bea just recognition of the part the loyal and 
chivalrous scions of the princely and aristocratic houses should have in the 
defensive forces of the Indian Empire......... The half-hearted way in which 
the programme was given effect to has caused a good deal of discussion. Asa 
matter of fact, judging from the answer of Lord Kitchener, the military authorities 
do not intend giving effect to the spirit of the scheme of Imperial Cadet Corps.’’ 


31. ‘One of the most important things to which we invite the early atten- 
ai Gulls is ths dc tion of the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar is 
un Gsaiuee, Kdthidwar, 1, the necessity of promulgating an order prohibiting 
prohibit Managers of Kathia- all Managers of States and other Ageucy officers 
war States from accepting from accepting presents, gifts, &c, from anybody 
Saar gg ag ae SS under pain of instant dismissal; he should, at the same 
lel anual “rag 1)» time, inquire if any of the Managers now serving in 
ae Kathiawar have, at any time during the course of their 
service, accepted gifts or presents from anybody; if any have done so, he should 
call upon them either to disgorge such presents or to submit to the alternative 
of resigning their posts....... An impression prevails that State Managers, who 
are not Government servants, can accept any presents, large or small, with 
impunity. ‘To suffer such an impression to prevail is most prejudicial to the 
public service, and it has a most demoralising effect on all subordinates of such 
Managefs.......... As this is one of the most fruitful causes of corruption in 
the province, the sooner it is put down with a strong hand, the better.’’ 


32. The Karndatak correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—* Kolhd- 
pur is now in the terrible grip of cholera, Ina week only 


Water-famine at Kolhapur res 
and the consequent outbreak there were 553 attacks and 370 deaths. On the 27th 


of cholerain epidemic formin ast month there were no less than 117 attacks in 24 


the City. hours. The main cause of the sudden outbreak is no 
Indu Prakésh (41), 11th doubt the foul water which people are obliged to drink 
Apl., Eng. cols. on account of the terrible water-famine prevailing 


there now, and it certainly is not to the credit of the Kolhapur Darbar that it 
should not make adequate provision for giving pure filtered water to its subjects. 
Kolhdpur is noted for spending much money in giving magnificent receptions and 
entertainments to high officials of the Bombay Government. If that money ora 
portion of it were to be utilised in meeting the needs and the necessities of the 
subjects, the miseries of the people would be considerably diminished. It is 
rumoured that the State shortly expects a very big guest, whose reception 
would cost at leas} a quarter of a lakh of rupees. Instead of squandering the 
money in killing the brutes and beasts in the Jungle and emptying champaigne 
bottles it would be better if it is spent in giving pure water to the people. And it 
is high time that the Bombay Government interfered and set right the internal 
mismanagemeat lurking in most departments of the State.” 


Intelligence extracted From the Press. 


33. ‘The first Provincial Conference of the Girassias of Jhalawdd Prant 
Proceedings of the Pro- Was held at Wadhwan on the 5th instant, Those 
oigelal ee eRe of the Who could not be present at the Rajkot Conference 
Girassias of Jhéléw4d Prant held in February last were given a very good 
(Kathiawar). chance of being informed as to the aims and objects 
A ey! ga (31),2th Of the Girassia Association, About two hundred 

> Girassias were present and almost all the talukas 
were well represented. Among those present were kK, 8. Harbhamji of Morvi 
(President of the Association), Jadeja Shri Shivsinghji of Sanghanwa (Secre- 
tary), Rana Shree Mansinhji, Talukdar of Rajpuru, R. 8. Umedsinhji, Talukdar 


of Ankevalia, R. 8, Chandrasinhji of Bhoika, R. 8, Akheraji of Bhadakva, the 
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tion, in a stirriz aon anid Seoghare their being enlisted as 
Associati duld mean immunity from the clutches of selfish 
ihvelahortad: theni to court unity, to spread education among 
Civetiote evil social customs and to stand up for their rights.......... 
— ae the Ce of the Gonference were markeil by the 

t enthusiasm. — y Girassias had arrived from neighbouring parts 
d the number of those Sratiait exceeded four hundred. As nearly half of 
AUdIeHCS Was Not Aware of the previous day’s proceedings, a summary of 
esiderit’s addréss Was read by the Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
Duletai Pota. After this Darbarshri Meghabhai of Bhoika addressed the 
‘saxvemblage. | He said it was the duty of every Girassia to support the Associa- 
a every ‘Way, a8 its sole object was to educate their children, to raise 
status and to improve their condition. He asked all the Girassias to 
K.8. Harbhamji who was labouring for them disinterestedly, 
‘ 2 istering members was next taken in hand.,......... On the 
— antea ay the work of registering members was continued, and many Bhayats 
o and Talukdats of Wadhwan, Limbdi, Lakhtar, Chuda, Dhrangadhra were 
4 enrolled as mémbers, The Conference was then dissolved.” 


34. The Baroda correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn reports :—A swadeshs. 
: meeting was held here under the auspices of the Swa- 
Swoadeihi meetings et Ba- dechi Hilchal Bandhu Mandal on the 8th instant.. 


— 


3 ; sear ECT Goswami Maharaj Shri Jivanlaljee was in the chair. 
ay ane — y yoo aa The meeting was attended by over 1,000 people, in- 
(61), 18th Aph ’ - Gluding several prominent Hindu shethias, some 


i ri | Kuropeans and from 100 te 200 Hindu ladies. Mr. 
Jethalal in introducing the lecturer to the audience said that the latter was for- 
merly Professor of Sanskritat Bareilly College, but had lately resigned his appoint- 
ment with a view ‘to devote himself to the service of his country by delivering 
lectures on-public topies in various parts of India, Pandit Govindram, in the 
course of his address, deplored that the present-day Indians had grown more 
éffeminate than Indian women of yore and were ready to cut the throats of their 
own countrymen, There was no sedition, he remarked, in the swadeshi move- 
4 | ment ;on the contrary, it had received help and encouragement from Govern- 
Rees ment, Those Government servants and hangers-on who kept aloof from the 
a movement would have to repent of their attitude later on. The speaker was 
once'a Government servant himself, but his position in service was not damaged, 
3 nor did he ineur the displeasure of his European superiors by devoting himself 
| “te public work. The Pandit concluded his address after expatiating on the 
a potentialities of industrial development in India and on the virtue of patriotism 
a exemplified in men cf thetype of Shivaji and Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee. 
eg i p assembly dispersed after passing votes of thanks to the chairman and to 
oe Seth Maganlal Purshottam for the use of his house for holding the meeting. 
: [The Baroda correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér writes:—The stud- 
ents of the Kalabhavan, Baroda, have started an association under the. 
name of Bandhu Mandal ‘to further the ends of the swadeshi movement. A 
seting of the association was held under the presidency of Rao Bahadur 
KB pave ponpeiecd the Vankanir Theatrical Company, and another was held. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to’ 
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send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, hee is 
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believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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} | List of Newspapers and Periodicals. nied a 
(As it stood on the Ist April 1906.) 
Ho, | Name of Publication. | Whore Pablished,|  Bdition. "Name, onste and age of Editor, 
” ENGLISH. ‘: : 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay.., vos] Weekly os. eve| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ~ col 800 
g Daily Telegraph and} Poona ... «| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... a 550 
Deccan Herald. 
3 | East and West ... -| Bombay... —...| Monthly... —_—...! Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 58. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... eoo| Weekly ... dee perenne | mae ok ; Hindu (Madrési Br4h- 500 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do.  .. cco} DO. = cee -..| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; P&rsi : 576 
India and Champion. 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... eee} Monthly se John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 809 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ..-| Karachi soo| Weekly ... ove Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil); ; 30. 500 
§ | Kéthidwdr Times ...| Réjkot ...  ...| Daily... —,..| Mévji Govindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 | 200 
9 | Mahratta ... ies cost ROGME | ca »..| Weekly... »».| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 32. 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly vee) Sordbji Mancherji Ratn@gar ; Parsi; 40 one 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... a ok ee) aa -»-| Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 700 
madan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... ose} DOc — ccc wee] Weekly eee ».»| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi ; 88 oes 400 
18 |Pérsi ... ee eve] Do. onw ave}, Dow aves] Jehttngir Sorethji Talayérkhén; Parsi; 80... 1,000 
14 | Patriot ... ses vos| Ahmedabad ae os eer cos "ep bs | Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
15 | Phenix ... fy oe neath as .».| Bi-weekly --»| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona .., wee| Daily — ove ee.| C#wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50... eee ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 
17. | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... _...| Weekly ,., -.- John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 ..| 1,200 
18 | Sind Gazette a ees) Karachi veo ...| Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 eae = 500 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly) Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ees} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
90 A § Times sia ..»| Karachi ,.. woe} Bi-weekly -»- Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);89 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, | “ 
21 | Arya Prakash = «+ eoe| BombAY ove »..| Weekly ... ...| Motilél Tribhuwanddés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod! 1,600 
93 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad i aa. eke ei Nass Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 750 
93 |Evening J&éme «+ «| Bombay...  +/ Daily . — .+.| Pirozsha Jeheéngir Marzbin; Parsi; 80 ~ee| 1,600 
394 | Gujarati ... soe oe ae oe Weekly a _ Tebéréen ee Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 5,000 
95 | Gujar4t Mitr’... saat EERE . vnc eae: ee -»-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; P&rsi ; 47 ae ii 700 
7. Gnjaréti Punch ... «| Ahmedabad | Do. se» «sel Somall Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 1,100 
g7 |HindiPunch ... _ ...| Bombay e+} Do. oe coo Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 46 ...| 800 
gg | Jém-e-Jamshed we on) Do. s+ «| Daily. _«s. Pirozash JehSngir Marzbén;-Pérsi; 30... 8,500 
99 | Kaiser-icHind .. | Do. » © .«| Weekly .., «| Frémji Oawasji Mehta; Pérsi;67 ... | 9,400 
30° | Kéthidwir News. —«.,| RAjktot a. ae] Do. ove. eno] Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 43... «. 2 400 
-g1 | Kaéthidwdr Times vo] DO. ase aes ‘Bi-weekly sco] yo EY Jayashankar; Hindu (NegarBréh-| 900 
69 |PrajaBandhu ... «| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly .- «se Jeth aU medrda Hindu (Mewéda. Bréh-| 1,400 
“gg | Rést Goftér 4° e»«| Bombay kD eee va} Phllon}i Barjorji Deshi; Pérsi ; 55 ‘en cif 1,650 
cow 164—Ia 5 | 
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} Baroda... ...| Weekly... «..| Ménekiél Ambérém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 4,200 
SE i cl De +««/ Umedrim Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania);28 ...) 200 


Poona +. wad we a aaa N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
ae tee eee Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Hesheathy 500 
Bombay... “ae a -.| Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... iid ree 660 


eee ee:| Pooma es eos] Daily — ove ...| Hari Nfrayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,200 
Bréhman); 32. 
eet eee Do. ees eer Weekly eee ee Do. Do. ene 2,400 


. : + see Bombay... —...| Daily... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 

| 3 Manager being Démodar Savidram Yande; 
} Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. | 
eel Do, .  ...,*Weekly ... see) Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brdhman); 35. 
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43 |Samarth ... sw. | +) Kolhfpur | ee oe Narayan J oshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
, an); 37. 
44 | Sardeshi Vijaya ... oo+| ShvantvAdi won| Do. eve --+| Gopal Moreshwar Sathe; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 500 
Brahman) ; 45. 
45: | Shri Saydji Vijaya eee} Bombay... el a ae .»..| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 
4l. 
46 | Subodh Patrika ... wy at ees oi a ae oe. Dw4rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
32. 
47 Sudharak see eee eee Poona ees Li Do. eee eee Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B. A.: Hindu (Chit- 1,500 
| pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
i ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
i 48 | O Anglo-Lusiténo eee} Bombay-e- oo-| Weekly... ees} Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
one ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq_... eee avs Bind) dera “ a d| Weekly .., eee} Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul, 1,200 
( sear Ghulam Ragul; Muhammadan ; 
| 87. 
50 Prabhat eee eee LL Do. eee Bi-weekly a Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) H 34. oes 500 
a Sl | Sindhi... —... —ase| Sukkur (Sind)... Weekly... _...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 83 «| 1,000 
4 , | Exouisn, Mara'rai anp 
28 Gusaka‘TI. ! 
3 % i 52 | Baroda Vateal ... ee»| Baroda oe. »--| Weekly ,.. ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ...| 1,194 


3 53 | Hind Vijaya eee oof BOs — ace on |. ee -».| Dahyabhai Karsandis Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
" Bania) ; 39. | 


. | keeeuian, Manin anp 
: ARESE. 

: 54 | Karnétak Patr&é ... ,,.| Dharwar w.| Weekly ... +e = Soe. Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha) 20 
of 3 we man 

E Bi. . 56 Karnatak Vaibhav as Bijapur coe Gee Do. eee re Annéji Go cme J orapur ; $ Hindu (Deshastha 800 
Ra ese 3 oa : | Vaishnay Br&ehman) ; 44, 
EnctisH, PorTucvurss . . 

ett AND CONOANIM. | 


a, {A Tmz ng seve ~— sone} Bombay... —«e»| Week yee »s.; Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ...  ...| 1,200 
: ae " | 57 7 0 Bombaease evs oes DO. cee ee Do. .. — e.| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45 _—,., vei 1,000 


- 2 f 3, | Akhbér-e-Islém ... i.) Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Kfgi Iemfil Kési Mahomed; Mubammadan | 2,500 
Be aivituhitie x. qh eingieee Dini.ts  .) son 
Krishnar eats Fednis; Hind 330 
aon. Mancki i Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;i 4,400 


Trikaml4! Harindéth Thakor ; Hindu nny 350 
any) s 24. " 
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** Ho. Name of Publication. — Edition. . Name, caste and age of Editor, agg 
GuJARA'TI—continued. — = 
68 | Broach Samfchér...  ...| Broach ... «| Weekly... _—«...j Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi; 51... ...| 500 
64 | Deshi Mitra —— ve] Do. aco ove] Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
65 | Din Mani ,.. ace -+-| Broach ... oso} «DO. - cee eee ania) — Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha| 126 
nia); 27. 
66 | Dny#nottejak ... eoo/ Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42 ...| 800 
67 | Gujarat... oe coo] Nadiad ... .| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 ese 500 
| | 
68 | Hitechchhu ove -».| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... .».| Kalidas Ghelabhai ; Hindt (Jain); 47 ... eee 
69 Isl4m Gazette eee eee Amreli eee Do. eee eee Ibrahim Daud ; 37 ; . and Abdulla Ismail ; 28} 760 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma ..-| Bombay ... me: Bk ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 31 one 600 
| 
71 | Jivadaya ... gee vee] SUTat see .-; Monthly... -+| Dhirajrém  _Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Br&éhman) ; 37. 
72 | Kaira Times ove ...| Nadiad ... -o-| Weekly ... oe aes). Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
nia 
73 | Kaira Vartaman ... coc] KKABITR — ee ae kes ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
74 | Kathidw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad 0} Do. cos .|Jadurém Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 800 
Brahman); 42. 
75 — Samfchér ..; Do. .., <a DA ws sed sete Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
76 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee F ortnightly eee Sy arbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh- 1,006 
man). 
77 =| Loka Mitra’ see eoe| Bombay... ee+| Bi-weekly ae "Pha Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
rsl ; 37. 
78 ) Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... .| Weekly see - —— honey Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
réhman); 45 
79 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee Bombay coe] Daily oer ~.| Munshi Ali Mahomed ae Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
80 | Navsari Patrika .. «| Navesari... ...| Weekly... “ies Peevallabhdés Parekh ; Hindu 500 
nia) 3 
81 | Navséri Prakash ... él RO eee ool Bele ine ...| Austamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... 800 
82 | Praja Mitra e ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly oe ee Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdéhman) ; 275 
37. 
83 | Praja Pok4r oe oe Surat... | Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 os vee 500 
84 | Prakash and Gadgadaét ...| Bombay... ‘at: a Ses ey —— a! Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
ania); 40. 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... -»| Ahmedabad ...{ Do. see ..., Savaibhai Rdéichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
86 |Sdnj Vartamdn ... »-.| Bombay... ws+| Daily oo —,,.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakta ... «| Dow ..  ...) Fortnightly  ...| Keshavl4] Harivithald4s ; Bindu (Das Shrimali 550 
Bania); 41. 
88 {Sind Vartaman .,,.. Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .../ Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (ohana); 41... £00 
89 {Surat Akhbar ow. por Ue ss cot 2 .... Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... isa 300 
| HINDI, 
90 Pandit a“ cee cee} FOONA «ove ve. Weekly ws. .:| Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
91 | Sharman Samachir ees} Bombay ... oecl - Lo one 7 | Shambhundth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brah- 1,C00 
man); 45. 
92 {Shri Dnyd4nsagar Sama-| Do. ... »»-|Monthly oo» oes | Laooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 200 
char. réhman); 30. 
938 {Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Do. ... ooo} Weekly ... »»| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A. ; Hindu (Bengalij 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. | 
KANARKESE, | 
94 | Digvijaya ... ose ree] Gadag + oe Weekly bs qi n¥ — Basrimarad; Hindu| 160 
| vang) 3 | 
95 | Karnatak Vritta oo | Dharwar in, em oe A Shivram Mahddey Khtnolkar; Hindu}: 8:10 
Shenvi Brahman) ; 36 . 
| (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; : 
By 96 Lok& Bandhu eee ee Do. see eee | Do. eee eae | Guruese . vaberey Pra pei. Hind wet 800 
97 |LokaMitrs ... | Haveri (Dhér{ Do. w.  ...|@undo Nilgire Res Hindu (Desbasth | 150 
es ee ne e Brihman) ; 80. \ 35 
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Bhdla eee oy 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
Belgaum Samichér 
Brahmodaya eee 
Chandrak4nt bee 
Chandrodaya ... 
Chikitsak ... o0e 
Deshakélavartam4in 
Dharma eee eee 
Dharwar Vritta ... 
Dinbandhu eee 
Dnyfn Sagar __,... 
Granthamela ia 
Hindu Punch ,,,. 
Jagadddarsh — 
J agadhitechchhu eee 
Sagatsumachar - 
Ka4l ese eee 
Kajpatara ... bee 
Keral Kokil =. 
Kesari__,.. Les 
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pte ae hae 53 
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Ratndgiri 
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J =a 
Belgaum... 
Mahad 
Ohikodi 
Chiplun ... 


Belgaum 


Erandol ... 
Wii 
Dharwar 
Bombay cee 
Kolh#pur 


Thana .,. 


Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
Poonase. 
Bombay... 
Poona .., 


Dhulia 


Kumtharee 


| | 
Weekly... = 
De. us ze: 
Weekly ss 
Do. eee eee 
Do. ee eee 
Published thrice a 
month. 
Monthly... — aes 
Weekly ... on 
Fortnightly... 
Weekly ... - 
i ae nae 
Do. see see 
Ee eee 
a os ote 
io oes 
a ous 
Monthly oe 
Weekly ... oes 
Des: se ie 
Do. eee ooo) 
Do. eee tes 
Do. see eee 
aie oe 
Do. see eee 
Monthly see 
Weekl eee see 
Do. vee 
Do. see eee 
Do. eee @oe 
Do. eee ove 


.-.) Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 


__| yédav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 
mdompeana Hindu (Kanoja 


Kamal4shankar 
béda Brahman); 
Gaurishankar 


Brahman); 43 


Bréhman); 24. 
Vaman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 29 


Bhaskar Balwant ae gg 4 A., LL.B; 

Hindu (Karhida Bréihman) ; 

Gangddhar Vasudev sane eee 

Hari Bhikdji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
42. ‘i 

Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman) ; 48. 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
Hindu (Chitpéwan 


pawan Bréhman) ; 41, 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; 

Brahman); 42. 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 

man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mardthe; 

Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 

Bréhman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lelo ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 

Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 


man); 42. 
Vishna Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 


(Deshastha Brahman); 43. 


Krishn4ji Késhin4th Phadke;, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 40- 


K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brahman); 53. 


Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu . 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 


Trimbak A’b4ji Raje; 
Prabhu) ; 39. 


Shivriam Mahdadev a M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 


Govind Narayan Kakade; 
Bréhman) ;’ 


(Ohit- 


Hindu (Kayastha 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Hari Niardyan Apte; 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 61. 


Bal G har Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp&awan Brdéhman); 49. 


Hindu (Chitp&awan 


Bréhman) ; 40. 


Laxman Baburao men Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50, 


Bhik4éji Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah- 
man) ; age 35. 


Bréhman) ; £9. 
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500 
co ge 27. : 
180 | Madhukar ... coe .».| Belgaum ‘s Do. eee ...| dJandrdan Nadrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 

wat Bréhman) ; 30. : 

131 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|SAtdra ... «| Do ,.. »».| Pandurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
| 650 

300 


30. 
OS | MOGe Vem ls cc | WE. ese «| Do. eo «| K4shingth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
awe we mae 48. 
1388 | Mumbai Punch ... -»+| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ..._ Anandréo Bélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
girl). S#raswat Brahman); 31. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... oe} Daily as. «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman); 45. 


126 |Mambel Velbhay | Do .: cul Weekly. wx Do. do. a} 1,450 


136 | Nagar Sam4chér... »-.| Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. as »».| Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
137 | N4sik Vritta ... oo.| Nasik... sco} ete ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
s Brahman) ; 28. 
138 | Nyd4y Sindhu .., «| Ahmednagar ...} Doe ... | «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brdhman) ; 32. 


139 | Pandhari Mitra ... eoe| Pandharpur a Do. 4s, en} Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasthi 75 
Brahman) ; 48. 


140 | Parikshak... ... oe} Belgaum so+| Do. ee oes) VWaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 


141 | Poona Vaibhav ... -+»| Poona... oo DOs ome ...| Ganesh Mabfdev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 

: Brahman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -»»| Jalgaon ... oe ey | eee ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Degshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakésh ... _ 090) SACETA © oc: soo] EO. see ees, Ganesh Ball4l Phansa#lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 82. 
144 | Pratod _... ove -+-| Islampur el nee ».| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda/300—3860 
Brahman) ; 23. 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... 7 an oo ae a>” agape ---| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


146 | Satya Mitra im ...| Malegaon i ee e-@BAlchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 

26. 
147 | Saty& Shodhak ... eoo| Ratnagiri a: ae ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 


. | Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&hman); 45. 
149 | Sholdpur Samachar | Sholapur ...| Weekly ... .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 47... 400 


150 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee eos Do. cee ees Vaman Hari Dhavle > Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
151 |Shubh Suchak ,.. em} Dow ove iol Mee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 150 
| Brahman); 61. 
162 | Sumant ... ees eee] Karad oes “a eee eos} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-; - 80 
| shasth Brahman); 33. 
153 | Vidur___..., oes -+»| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... ---| Damodar Ganga@dhar Marathe ‘ ee vie 200 


164 | Vidya Vilas eve e+} Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh ms Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br@éhman); 22. 
155 | Vihéri ,.. «.. «| Bombay. «| Weekly... —-»»| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-; 1,000 
wan Brahman); 4l. 3 
156 Vividh Dnyan Vistar eee Do. eee eee Monthly... coe (13 Vina Balkrishna Nadkarni eee eee 600 

| 2) Rémkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 

Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

157 | Vrittas#r ... vee ooo] WH1 one ooo| Weekly ,., »-.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| piwan Brahman) ; 51. 
158 | Vritta Sudha vee ove] SAtAara coo a ae oe eee| Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
' Bre&hman); 38. 
169 Vy4péri eee eee eee Poona cee eee! Do. ee oo.| Nana Daéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 


man) ; 40. 
b | 
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160 | Vydpdar Sam&char Ahmedn Do. } Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu ’ 
y ee ooo) agar eee cee veo) SVU 
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a ~ 
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Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


oo Ki js ev| Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...) 650 
a (ear vs eve| Asauumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ;62 "...| 100 


Chelérsm.Ménghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40 


Mshamed Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadam| 3,000 
(Sheikh); 44. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrukh Deblavi) ; 52. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla 
Muhammadan 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 1,500 
(Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomedi; Muhammadan 
(Shaik) ; 32. 


at 198 | Sain oso wee one] Almedabad ... Weekly we __... Buegtehdi Fateshand Kérbhéri; Hindu(Jain);| 1,400 | 


er e eae 


| 174 Chandrike ... eee eee Bégalkot eee Weekly coe eos Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (D eshasth 150 
Bs | | Brahman) ; 34. 
: — : , jisilieihiabe , remo 
e | » Motes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


B Pies ‘eames, of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
ling in printed in bracketa after the name | 7 


o 7. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
_ Lat ot the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this basen is _ when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter ¢ a word, 


1d, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
# or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


"figures giving the circulation or number of copies Eublished of each newspaper arid periodical as furnished by the 
® are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded wit caution, | 
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1. Since the advent of the Liberals to power, the people of India have 
Die 9 aay og been eagerly waiting to see what concessions the 
‘attitude of the Liberal party "OW Ministry is desirous of granting them with & 
towards India and the claims View to bring about their political regeneration. - But 
of the country to “Home till now no sign of a change in the policy of the 
oT ah ‘ ; Home Government towards India has ‘been’ visible. 
. Mase cata ee) 60h Spl Domestic affairs and the situation in South Africa 
oH : "have so completely absorbed the attention: of Parlia- 
ment as to leave very little room for the consideration of Indian questions, 
For this, however, the Liberals are not alone to blame. The Indians 
themselves have been apathetic in educating ‘and arousing the sympathy 
of the British nation in regard to Indian affairs, There is no wonder, 
therefore, that whichever party may be in power, there should be no 
desire to study the wants and wishes of the people. of India. It is 
not that no discussion takes place in England on matters affecting the 
interests of India, but the appeal of a mere handful of Anglo-Indians, who 
urge upon their countrymen the necessity of meting out a better treatment to 
this country, is but a cry in the wilderness. Oftentimes has the desire for 
a change in the existing form of government been given expression to, and 
the competency of the Indians for administering their country has also 
been acknowledged. But some narrow-minded Anglo-Indians, who have 
grown fat upon the revenues of this country, deny the claims of the Indians 
to self-government in view of the supposed conflict of interests prevailing 
among the diverse castes and creeds in India. But these critics, being blinded 
by short-sighted selfishness and unreasoning prejudice, forget that self-govern- 
ment to India means in the long run untold benefit, to England. It behoves 
Englishmen to profit by the lessons of past history and be prepared to bring 
about the political regeneration of India. On the occasion-of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the late Queen a representative from Canada declared that when the 


Yulers are parsimonious in granting freedom to the masses committed 


to their care, the bonds between them and the people are snapped in course 
of time. It must be confessed that the Indians do at present look like an 
effete nation, but no one knows what may be hidden in the womb of the 
future. Such are the workings of fate that the poor may one day become 
rich and the weak strong. Who ever dreamt that the American Coionies 
would throw off the yoke of the mother-country and that independence 
would be granted to Canada? England would, therefore, be acting wisely if 
she gave timely consideration to the demand of the Indians for. self-rule. 
Indians are not destined for ever to endure the unbearable yoke of England. 
As human beings they possess certain indefeasible rights and privileges. 
Independence is the birth-right of all men, and Indians are certainly not brutes, 
Is it strange, therefore, that they should long for freedom? The claims of 
India to Home Rule are by no means less strong than those of Ireland. [The 
Dnydnottejak also writes in a somewhat similar strain. | | 


2. We wish some Honourable Member had asked at the last meeting of 
ma the Viceregal Council whether the Government intends 

Mr. Morley andthe hours {o introduce legislation to restrict the hours of factory 
of jr aaphtomarlip c op, labour for adult males in India. Mr. Morley is 
3 =_ p ‘ reported to have said in reply to the deputation of the 
i. | United Textile -Factory Workers’ Association of 
Lancashire that “the Government of India were prepared to carry out’ the 
views expressed by him. One of these was that an English factory inspector 
should come to India and report from observation what was tle actual condition 
of the workers in the Bombay Presidency—perhaps Mr. Morley meant all 
India, where the legislation would have to be made operative. He, indeed, 
remembered the different conditions of life in India, but he thought there were 


‘certain broad elementary facis of human life, which perhaps -it would 


be no disadvantage to have regarded directly from an English factory 
Inspector’s — point of° view. What does the Government propose to do? 
The - subject’ has’ been’ discussed here, too, The latest reference: to it by 


was, we.helieve, by the Honour- 
: iz of the Chamber of Commerce. 
| | sgt = osetia considered safe in the 
and Mr. Johnson, of Oawnpore, at any rate, 
urtailment of the hours will be fraught with serious 
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_  . @igadvantages to the mills in their competition with Lancashire. The Lanca- 
_- ~—C give ~Association would apparently cut down the working day to ten hours. It 
ee - is not certain that the operatives themselves would welcome so drastic a change, 
“a swith the corresponding loss of wages. If any inquiry is to be held, why should 
— it be held by an English inspector only, and not by a Commission on which all 

ae interests. are represented, including the interests of humanity? An interpella- 
tion might probably have elicited some information, which would have satisfied 
the curiosity of the Bombay mill-owners.” 


3. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale who returned here from Calcutta less 
a | than two weeks ago left for England on Wednesday 
i. - Object of -the Honour Jast, The object of his last visit to England was 


NN 


me pg She caer political well-known and had also formed a subject of public 
ge Mahrdtta (3), 16th Apl. discussion. His present visit, though apparently 


undertaken on his own account, may, we have reasons 
to believe, result in even more direct consequences to his country than the last 
visit........... Mr. Gokhale happens to have in his mind ideas of work and 
possibilities of consequences which he did not call upon the nation to discuss 
and which for that reason he does not share with the nation to the same 
degree of understanding ason the two previous occasions of his visits to 
England. But even then it cannot be altogether impossible to indicate what 
it is that Mr. Gokhale hasin his mind in undertaking the present political 
Po serene It is rumoured that the reception given by the Viceroy and the 
inance Minister to the last Budget speech of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale was 
‘warm and the latter hopes that apart from the question of the Bengal partition 
any proposals that may emanate from the Secretary of State for India-as to 
the extension of local self-government or the enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils in India would receive a sympathetic response from the Government of 
India and vice versa...... Mr. Gokhale does not seem to be pledged to a parti- 
cular programme of work, nor does he evidently waat his countrymen to expect 
any particular results from his mission in anticipation. ‘Nor will his work in Eng- 
land this time consist mostly of open addresses to public meetings. The Liberals 
and the Conservatives who may be really disposed to do anything for India have 
now settled down to a quiet Parliamentary life, and Mr, Morley may possibly have 
leisure enough, and perhaps also the inclination, to listen to the overtures that Sir 
Henry Cotton or the Honourable Mr. Gokhale or any influential friend of India 
may have to make to him in the Indian interest. Even then too much hope- 
‘fulness will not be justified, nor does Mr. Gokhale himself appear to indulge 
‘in it himself. But while alive now as ever to the limitations of the success 
of the Indian cause, he seems to regard the present as perhaps the fittest 
“occasion to make strenuous efforts for the furtherance of that cause.” 


4. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale left yesterday on his mission to England 
where he will stay till the end of the Parliamentary 

Indian Social Reformer session. Some changes are expected on all hands in 
(4), léth Apl.; Heening Jame the administrative system, and Mr. Gokhale’s pre- 
(28), 2st Apl, Eng. colse = gence will be of great use in effectively presenting 
to Ministers and Members of Parliament the defects 

of the present system from the Indian point of view. He can speak with an 
ee authority in respect of public sentiment in this country, which few others can 
ee claim and, of course, his knowledge of the questions which are likely to arise is 
Be sed by none other. He is at the same time keenly alive to the deeper 
problems of Indian social life and the part they must play in the political pre- 
paration of the people. In any cther country in the world he would have been ere 
now incorporated into the governing forces of the State. We may yet hope that 
this is not altogether adream. The dest wishes of all Indians are with him on his 
high mission,” [The Lvening Jdme writes :-— The result of the Honourable 
fr. Gokhale’s mission to land will be awaited with anxious interest in this 
wuntry. It seems to be the general impression that Mr. Morley’s tenure 
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of office will: be sigmallized by some clisnye in the administeative system; 
the erection of a few further milestones to mark the sincerity and 
earnestness: of Great Britain’s intentions not only to lead the people: of 
India. in the path of moral and material progress but to associate them! 
in: the work of the administration. If that be true, if Mr. Morley is at present 
engaged in clearing the ground for this: purpose, then Mr. Gokhale’s assistancs: 
and advice should prove invaluable to him in the task he has set before himself. 
Anyway, we anticipate great results from Mr. Gokhale’s present visit; and 


we join our contemporaries in wishing him God-speed in his noble and patriotic: 
mission,’ | 


5. “Sir Frederick has recently published some “ Suggestions for the Better 
, _ Governing of India,” and no one has earned a more 
Comments on Sir F.S. P. indisputable right to offer such suggestions than 


Beller Goveccing of Indic” De.--.-.-... These suggestions have already attracted 
Hast and West (3) for Considerable amount of attention in England a nong 
Apl. those who take a particular interest in Indian affairs, 
and they deserve to be widely discussed in India...... , 


Sir Frederick Lely wages war against the Secretariat of Bombay by open avowal, 
and, it may be presumed, of the Government of India and of every Provincial 
Government by implication. ‘The ability and the disinterested devotion to duty 
of the officials of the Secretariat are admitted to be worthy of the highest respect ; 
it is insight and sympathy that Sir Frederick misses in them. Sympathy must 
be born of intimate knowledge: it is this knowledge of the standpoint from 
which the people look at things that is not sufficiently conspicuous in the ad- 
ministration. The reply to this criticism might perhaps be two-fold: in the 
first place, the absence of a reliable constitutional machinery to ascertain the 
general trend of popular opinion renders it difficult for the Secretariat to make 
a correct appraisement of the opinions tendered by individual officials in the 
districts; and secondly, even when the standpoint of the people is fairly well 
ascertained, the mission of the British Government is not to perpetuate Eastern 
traditions, but to modify and improve the old ideals by slow degrees. A few 
illustrations might make these statements clearer. It is certainly remarkable 
that the Government disposed of Sir Frederick Lely’s suggestions regarding 
Abkaéri reform without reference to a single Native authority......... What 
would promote temperance and discourage intemperance among the inhabitants 
of this country is ce1tainly a question on,which the Natives themselves are best 
fitted to give an opinion. If Native authorities were not consulted, was it 
merely because the Secretariat was too confident of its own omniscience, or also 
for other reasons? ‘The absence of a recognised body for consultation occurs 
to- us as an initial difficulty: a haphazard consultation with a few, who were 
not responsible to the public, might have deepened a sense of invidiousness, 
without securing the benefit of a reliable index to public opinion............. 
Sir F. S. P. Lely’s criticism of the Bombay Government’s aloofness even from 
its officials in the districts is certainly relevant and forcible, and his sugges- 
tion about periodical meetings of the Commissioners is hardly capable of bein 

‘pulverised’ by the cleverest Under-Secretary that we can think of. How- 
ever, from the point of view of the people, the most pregnant criticism is that 
‘there is now no one of authority to say what the people think’ and to explain 
what Government means.’ Native officials of the modern class not only do 
not regard themselves as interpreters between Government and the people, 
but find the task of interpretation more and more difficult, as Standard Orders 
multiply, and their object and necessity are not evident to the interpreters 
themselves,......... We know a certain Native official of the modern class who 
took the liberty of submitting to his European superior what he ‘ thought’ of 
certain instructions, and was peremptorily told in reply that he was ‘not paid to 
think,’ but to carry out instructions. How can officials in that position help 
regarding themselves as ‘ agents to get in reports upto time and to pass decisions 
which will stand on appeal’? ‘The old class of officials nad more liberty 
and were not bound hand and foot by a minute code of regulations. 
The regret that there is no one of authority to explain what the Government 
means is not unfounded, but how is the link to be supplied? Sir F,S. P. 
Lely’s suggestions do not go far enough : supposing the Government in Bombay 
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stay at Mahdbleshwar, and’ the Members of Council made a closer 
with' the Commissioners and ar ae, it cb still remain ae 
sat ‘the real: Englishman .is seldom seen by the people,’ especially ou 
he towns; and the number of Englishmen cannot be multiplied indefinitely, 
or can the Englishman’ be sufficiently relieved of his official duties to disport 
“hhimeelf wherever and whenever his presence would be desirable for personal 
explanations.. Sir Frederick bitterly complains that the mission of interpretation 
_ js made over to vernacular newspapers, but he does not tell us who else is to carry 
ition. -A great deal is expected from the extension of primary education: it will 
enable the cultivator to improve his position and to think intelligently on 
public affairs, but it will also bring more readers for newspapers whose influence 
isenot thrown~on the side of Government......... Education has to be 
supplemented by information and explanation. This has over and over again been 
recognised, but not even Sir F. 8. P. Lely comes forward with any solution of 
the difficulty. If the Native official of the old school, who is supposed to have 
acted as an interpreter, has disappeared, and no substitute can be found for 
, him, the only other way in which a healthy public opinion can be maintained 
seems to be for the Government to bring within the reach of the readers of 
vernacular literature such facts, explanations and considerations as may serve to 
os] counteract the influence of misleading counsel. That the Government cannot 
ae start newspapers and enter into controversies with writers in private journals is 
true enough. But if the Press communiques, which are now and then issued to 
contradict false rumours, violate no principle of official propriety, it is difficult 
to see why a Supplement to the Provincial and District Gazettes should not 
from time to time give such facts and explanations as may tend to lead public 
opinion on right lines,.......... The present policy of allowing matters to 
drift and relying merely on the instrinsic, but not always intelligible, justice 
and good intentions of measures, is felt by many officials themselves to be 
fraught, if not with danger, at least with undesirable consequences. We must 
on wait for a strong ruler with a philosophic turn of mind, like Lord Curzon, to 
agi put an end to that policy........... The specific suggestions made by Sir F. §. P. 
3 Lely relate chiefly to the Bombay Presidency, and most of them show how 
science in administration may with advantage be sacrificed to what would be 
: more suitable to the habits and prejudices of the people. Thus if after every 
ae Settlement an independent officer of sympathetic and firm judgment were to 
inquire into cases of alleged hardship, the land revenue policy might be less 
unpopular than it now is. If, in fixing the assessment, the class to which the 
cultivators belong-—whether they belong to a backward or an intelligent class— 
be considered, and not merely prices, distance from the market, and such 
other impersonal factors in calculation, the system would be more elastic 
and better appreciated than at present. If the inhabitants of a village are 
ue asked to provide a_ sciool-house for their own children, instead of 
| entrusting the erection tothe Public Works Department, primary education 
| . _-. may be more economical and may enlist more popular support. The introduc- 
“a tion of national music in schools would also add tothe attractiveness of the 
institutions. If roads leading to and from the markets of a district be main- 
aa tained at the experse of Government, and be free to commerce, without an 
! tolls, in the Bombay Presidency, as they are in many other parts of India, the 
i. boast of the Government regarding the length, excellence and safety of its 
eas roads would be better appreciated.” 
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6. It has been aptly said that those whose destructionis impending are 
ok _ guided by perverse motives. Government com- 
= ee . Alleged high-handed policy itted a mistake in effecting the partition of Be 
oh ole of the British Government, ‘ . 8 ° P ; ; ngal 
ae Vidur (153), 15th Apl. without giving the people the slightest inkling of their 
| design. ‘This measure produced exasperation among 
the people, but Government, through fear of lowering their prestige, refused 
to cancel it. It would have been well if after this Government had kept 
viet. But when the Bengalis began to hold protest meetings for expressing 
heir disapproval of the action of Government and had recourse to boycott 
for forcing the latter to listen to the popular voice, Government began to 
‘prohibit public meetings, impose additional Police, prosecute popular leaders 
nd. fiog young school-boys. The action of Government in provoking the 
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people and then blaming them’ for being provoked resembles that of a 


despotic measures of Government will spread discontent among the people and 
both the people and the authorities will have to taste the fruits thereof. This 
untoward situation can be averted, if Government come to their senses even 
now. As, however, there are no indications of this so far, we are compelled to 
remark that the future is ominous. | 


7. “The complaint made by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale about the. 
| 2 sigue increase in the number of British officers in the 
‘ Lord Kitchoner's attitude Native regiments was a perfectly legitimate one. 
owards the Native Army. ; : 

“Mahre'ttta (9), 15th Apl, | Such an increase means nothing more nor less than 
, a growing distrust of the Native regiments, and we 

do not know. whether this will not add to the dislike which, according 
to Reuter, the sepoys have begun to feel towards Lord Kitchener. This 
dislike was first heard of when Lord Kitchener's Army organisation scheme 
was publicly discussed. It was brought out in the discussion that 
the Commander-in-Chief meant to compel the sepoys to do personal work 
repugnant tothe spirit of the castes to which they belonged. The Strachey 
brothers had made it a specific point of reproach against Lord Kitchener, 
and in fact Parliamentary interpellations on the matter would seem still to be 

going on, As for the message of Reuter it brings grave news. According to 
him, the London Zémes publishes a long letter from its special correspondent, 

who criticises Lord Kitchener’s administration and alleges that the 

Commander-in-Chief’s attitude towards the Native army has produced discon- 

tent and unrest and a difficulty in recruiting.,.... The correspondent, it is said, 

alleges the same defects of character of which many dread the consequences | 
to India, and which led to an incipient mutiny in Soudan just prior to Lord 

Kitchener’s departure for. South Africa, and he says that he makes these 

charges in the presence ofa situation which he believes is fraught with great 

danger to the interest and even the safety of India. It is difficult to say 
whether the correspondent in question is not exaggerating matters. But we 

can believe that if Lord Kitchener has been really so rude and inconsiderate as 

he is reported to have been, then the consequences will surely be very 

serious. Lord Kitchener may bean organising genius, but that does not 

necessarily mean that he is a good judgeof human nature. And it is probable 

that bis haughtiness and pride of race may practically mar the effect of all 

the military reforms which he is pushing forward at th: cost of millions of 
poor India’s money.” 


8, Babu Surendranath Bannerji and others are said to have hit upon the 
| only means available to them of testing the validity 
Commotion in Bengal in of the prohibition in Bengal against the shouting of. 
See: frocends of the arrest of ¢ Bande Mataram’ inthe streets. They disregarded 
r. Surendranath Bannerji, th hibit; i Mr. B = 1 i] q hj if 
Indian Spectator (5), 21st *he prohibition, and Mr. Bannerji has allowed himse 
Apl. to be fined. The highest Court in the land will no 
doubt be appealed to, and an authoritative opinion 
abtained. An experimental offence is no offence: it is more like a practical 
examination in law. There were more candidates, it seems, whom the Polics 
Superintendent is said to have rejected, because one case is just like another......, 
The Honourable Mr. Carlyle will have no longer any reason to repeat the 
extraordinary remarks which-he made at the last meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council regarding the alleged cowardice of the leaders of school-boys, 
He is reported to have said: ‘Gentlemen who, I suppose, consider themselveg. 


patriots have made cowardly and mischievous use of school-boys and raw young . 
men by using them as their agency to prevent by illegal means harmless citizens . 


from buying what they please, These mischievous agitators have done the talk- 
ing, the action which might embroil them with the law they have left to young 


men of tender years or even school-boys.’......... That these young men should - 


not have been encouraged to expose themselves to the penalties of the law is a 


sentiment which, we believe, is widely shared, and which we have ourselves - 
expressed. The parents and guardians of the sufferers, or even the general - 
public, might well have hurled the kind of taunt which Mr, Carlyle thought it 
fit officially to indulge in, It is the duty ‘of Government to prevent or suppress _ 


ief who complains against the person whose property he has stolen. These 
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will avow.a contrary opinion. The present case may, therefore, be treated as a 


a case, affecting the liberties of the subject; and the decision by the High 


rt will be important,-if no technicalities are allowed to defeat the object of 
obtaining a decision on the real issues.” 


9. .“ Eastern Bengal a — pe dm Tamproy somebody who could. 
( | whisper words of moderation and good advice into the- 
if Ba oe. (28), 15th oars of the enraged populace and of the no lessexasperat- 
ve ed Government. Much has happened in recent months 
to forbid one who likes to take an impartial view of the situation to say that the 
fault lies on only one side. It may have been true once, Itisso no longer, and 
the suppression ofthe Conference at Barisal by the Police and some other incidents 
connected with it must compel one to doubt if the destinies of the new pro- 
vimee are really in such safe and reliable hands as one could wish to see at the 
present juncture. If prudent counsels are absent on the side of the popular leaders, 
every new development forces one to the view that there is a woful deficiency 
of moderation, sagacity and true statesmanlike instinct on the other side, 
Surely an Antony Macdonnell would have managed things better. We clearly 
seem to want a mediator, for the situation is, owing to the want of 
taet and conciliatorincss on the part of the ‘ authorities,’ becoming preceptibly 
worse, and one may almost tremble as to what the future may have in store if 
things are left to drift in the way in which they are allowed todo. Will not 
Lord Minto come to the rescue ?”’ 


*10, “In view of the high-handed and extraordinary action of the local 
| authorities in Eastern Bengal all hope of bringing 
about a rapprochement between Government and 
the people must now be given up, Further accounts 
seem to show that several persons, including delegates, were brutally set upon and 
seriously injured by the Police........... Every Indian home in Bengal and 
millions of people elsewhere will feel the bitterness of the situation, and we should 
not be surprised if the swadeshi and boycott movements receive an additional 
impetus from the sensational occurrences at Barisal. Officials and the ollicialised 
Anglo-Indian press are at liberty to ridicule the Bengali Babus as usual, 
But the extraordinary situation now created demands careful and anxious consi- 
deration not only at the hands of the Supreme Government but at the hands of 
the Indian people and their leaders. Every one is now waiting for authentic 
facts ands full information, and we have no doubt that the country will pro- 
nounce its judgment upon the Barisal affair after careful consideration, We 
understand that the Bombay Presidency Association has wired its sympathy and. 
asked for information, and that a meeting of the Council of the Association 
will be held next week to consider the whole situation. The accounts that 
have been published regarding the,circumstances under which Mr, Suren+ 
dranath Bannerji was arrested are not sufficiently clear, nor wholly recon- 
cilable, and in the absence of precise and authentic details, it becomes difficult 
td pronounce upon the strictly legal aspects of the incident, ......... But the 
zénéral-question of policy raiscd by the action of the Government of Eastern 

gal in © robibiting a procession and the shouting of ‘Bande Mataram’ 

of sence and dispersing the Barisal Conference is not surrounded 
th any special difficulty. This is in fact the first ovcasion in the history of 
w India when” peaceful ‘Gitizens intending to take part in a political 


Gujarati (24), 22nd Apl., 
Eng.. cols. 
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gathering. have.bpen interfered with in their legitimate movementes-by the exeau-|: 
tive suthoritiesin.a high-handed manner. This is,.also the ‘firat occasion when. 
a -peageful and awful political gathering has been dispersed by the Govern- ; 
ent by arbitrary and un-British methods........... Sir B. Fuller on assump-; 
tion of office arrogantly reminded his Bengali critics of the regime of Shaista: 
Khan by way of intimidation, and it seems as if he were bent upon carry- 
ing ‘out -his threat so long as the Indian and the Home Government 
leave. him .free to imitate the doings of this ideal Muhammadan ruler, 
But he is very much mistaken in his conception regarding the limits of 
his powers: and the extent of his responsibilities even in this helpless country.... 
The Provineial Conference held at Barisal was dispersed under the orders of. 
the local. authorities for reasons which will not bear honest examination. A: 
greater insult to the people of India and their leaders was in a sense never 
offered. A greater outrage upon the glorious traditions and moral prestige of - 
the British Government inthis country has never been recorded in the history of 
political agitation in India.......... Lord Minto declared in his very first speech 
on landing on these shores that he desired peace and security for the country. 
So far as the province of Bengal is concerned, there has been neither. 
peace nor security. If His Excellency had shown a little more firmness 
and a little more genuine desire to know the truth, he would not have allowed 
his autocratic Lieutenant and his officers to play extraordinary pranks, 
. As was to be expected, the Anglo-Indian press is. busy ridiculing and 
belittling the incident, That the representatives of the British press with its 
past traditions should indulge in sneers and ridicule and in such other forms of 
irresponsible criticism shows the moral decadence which can be easily reached 
in this official-ridden country.......... But Lord Minto is a responsible ruler. 
He ought to be able to realise the true significance of what has happened.- 
Lord Curzon pretended not to see what could have been very easily seen. He 
pretended not to understand the significance of the agitation in Bengal.. Hedid 
it either owing to imperfect information or deliberately, Well, Mr. Morley has- 
condemned his methods in no uncertain language. Is Lord Minto going to shut 
his eyes and say that all is going on well under Sir B. Fuller’s administration ?- 
Lord Sandburst’s administration treated the complaints of the people with: 
absolute indifference, if not with contempt. ‘That chapter in the history of this 
Presidency is too sad to be recalled to one’s memory. Lord Minto’s duty 
does not end with accepting the reports of interested officers without finding 
out the real truth. He ought to stand impartially between the irate and 
intolerant bureaucracy and a voiceless people.......... The time for testing His 
Excellency has come somewhat too early. But let Lord Minto remember 
that Lord Curzon, once his moral prestige was gone, was not regarded as much 
better than an empty rhetorician. His influence had irretrievably gone, and 
with it the confidence of the people in his Government also disappeared. 
The Conference was dispersed on the ground that a monster pro- 

cession was intended to be formed at the close of its sittings.and marched 
through the streets shouting ‘Bande Mataram’ in spite of any opposition 
they might meet. This was considered dangerous to public safety and public 
tranquillity, and further sittings of the Conference were prohibited under Section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 1t can be easily seen that the attempt on 
the part of the local authorities is to make out that having regard to past 
experience and local conditions, which are very elastic expressions, no 
procession with cries of ‘ Bande Mataram ’ could be allowed consistently with 
public safety or with the maintenance of the public peace. For our own part 
we do not and cannot accept this plea. How indian crowds are orderly and 
how thousands of people manage to assemble in this country without causing 
the slightest breach df the peace has been proved over and over again.......... 
From the fact that the Police had orders to arrest Mr, Surendranath Bannerji 
only and not Mr. Rasul, President of the Congress, and the other leading 
Bengalis, it is clear that it was the intention of the local authorities to teach, 
a lesson to the man who has vigorously led the agitation in Bengal.......... No 
political meeting in India hasever resulted in disturbances of the public peace. 
similar to those in Europe and elsewhere. ven if the delegates had cried them- 
selves hoarse, as they had a right to do, by carrying the cry of ‘ Bande Mataram’ 
to ‘the heavens, kine untoward would have happened,iand Sir B. Fuller could 
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Spike ad poe op ey 
ae a deme a. ve “The seomtionsl news of the arrest Pore A criminal pont apainst 
ey rendranath nerji and the practically forced 
Pi ip Prakish 4), Sasa dispersion of the Provincial Obintereriee at Barisal 
undoubtedly raises issues of the most vital interest to 
all India; and we shall not be surprised if their result is to re-open all the old 
_ adres and wounds which the courteous and quiescent Lord Minto was endeav- 
ie ouring ‘to heal and soothe by means of soft palliatives. The facts ‘of the case 
a | are not yet fully in our hands, and in the crisis with which we are unfortunately 
forced -to deal we have no desire to speak without the necessary reserve 
which distance and imperfect knowledge enjoin................ It would seem 
that the official version is that the beret and swadeshi movements were 
carried out in such a manner at Barisal that they seemed likely to lead 
to a disturbance of the peace and that therefore the officiuls prohibited 
altogether the uttering of ‘ Bande Mataram’ in public streets. The delegates of 
the Conference in escorting in procession the President uttered these cries. The 
| . Police interfered, made something like a raid and dispersed the procession and . 
, arretted only Babu Surendranath, who has been fined Rs. 200 for alleged contempt 
4 of Court and Rs. 200 more for his offence in connection with the procession. 
Lastly, and here again we rely upon what has been given out as the official 
version, the authorities wanted a pledge from the. leaders of the Conference 
that a similar procession shouting ‘Bande Mataram’ would not be repeated. 
This pledge not having been given, the Conference was forcibly dissolved. 
Taking this official version. to be true, we must say that it unquestionably raises 
a the gravest issues and that on the right solution of them depends not only the 
* fair fame of the British Government, but also, we believe, its stability. Admitted 
4 that the boycott was carried out in a manner likely to create a disturbance of 
the peace at Barisal—an allegation for which the justification is yet to be 
found—the question is, could a standing circular be validly promulgated by the 
t executive prohibiting the cry of ‘ Bande Materam’? We suppose the execu- 
/ tive lave absolutely’no such authority whatever?......... The premeditation 
of the affair, the unguarded declaration of the District Superintendent of 
Police . that ‘his orders were to. arrest one man named shows that if the 
processionists wished, as is alleged, to test the validity of the order prohibit- 
A ing the cry of ‘ Bande Mataram,’ the executive of Barisal on their part resolved 
at to meet this constitutional and peaceful procedure by a set plan to raid upon 
4 the - processionists and arrest one man—the tallest poppy—amongst them, In 
this they clearly adopted a course for which it would be absolutely im- | 
ible to find any sanction in the Criminal Procedure Code, Much more 
illegal was the dispersion of the Conference for not giving the pledge that they 
won’t ‘go in procession next day. How such a pledge could be asked and 
how a refusal to give the assurance could justify the dispersion of the 
@onference we fail to understand. Can India look quiescently on while 
our public assemblages are treated in this manner? And can the Government 
of India remain stable and free from the corroding dangers of secret societies 
working -under-ground, if it wages war with such constitutional movements as 
the Congress and the Provincial Conference, which might be distasteful to the 
ae authorities but whose great merit is that they act as safety valves? It is this 
oe paramount question which prominently arrests attention and before which the 
e comparatively minor questions about the power of the exécutive to 3 yaparwe: 
alise the utterance’ of certain Words fade into insignificance. - It is inde 
impossible to believe that Fullerism is liked by Lord Minto. His Lordship ‘is 
only- unwilling to actively interfere with the inuin of the responsible head of.a 
local Government. But:Sir B. Fuller seems to have lost all balance of mind, 
and. even the. climax-of his Shaistekhanism in regard to the Barisal Provincial 
-Qonference may have to-be thanked if it rouses Lord Minto into a livelier 
sense. responsibility. ‘and convinces Mr. Morley that though the partition 
er Bengal sade with “impunity not: be revised, it. is impecasively : resend 


the fire of popular discontent enkindled by that unfortunate measure.” 
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that:a stop’should be put to the pranks and follies of those.who-are doing’ their 
best to fan; feed and ‘spread throughout the length and breadth of the coun 
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*12, “The Barisal — has been the one topic of private conversation and 

7 ' of public discussion during the last week. And surel: 
wisietaninos eae ee the Barisal authorities, Police and Magisterial, have 
managed to act in such a bungling manner that the shield of champion- 
ship in maladministration will probably remain in their hands for a pretty long 


time. It is not possible for the people to do anything more than express their 


indignation in the strongest language they can safely use in public meetings 
assembled ; and spontaneously enough have indignation meetings been held in 
different parts of India to openly condemn the action of the Barisal authorities 
and to express sympathy with the sufferers. There were public meetings held 
in Calcutta, of course, and also in Lahore, Madras and other places. The situa- 


tion seems to have been quite clear to the leaders of thought in all these places, 


No one seems to have concerned himself with the details of the affair. 
These details are matters for the High Court to consider, if it be called 
upon, as it probably will be, to consider the validity of the Barisal Magistrate’s 
conduct in convicting Babu Surendranath. But the one general and spon- 
taneous thought, which seems to have risen uppermost in men’s minds, is 
that the Barisal authorities were quite wrong in stopping the Provincial Con- 
ference and ill-treating Babu Surendranath Bannerji as they have done......... 
Now that the official as well as the non-official versions of the Barisal affair have 


‘been published, we think we have sufficient material to judge of the merits of 
the conduct of the men concerned therein. According to the official version Babu 


Surendranath practically challenged the Police to arrest him and make a test 
case against him, It is also alleged that the Conference people wanted to 
organise even a bigger procession than on the first day and so the Police had to 
stop the Conference itself. It is argued on the official side that the authorities 
having warned the Secretary and President of the Reception Committee of 
the Conference that no processions nor shoutings of ‘ Bande Mataram’ would be 
allowed and no appeal having been lodged against this warning, the authori- 
ties understood that the warning was accepted without protest, We must say 
that none of these official allegations hold water. Beyond the fact that 
the officials and the non-officials were honestly at issue as to the legality or 
otherwise of the ‘ Bande Mataram’ circular, there is absolutely no common 
ground between the official and the non-official versions referred to above. 
To settle the contest on the legal issue perhaps a test case was necessary, and 
even supposing that Babu Surendranath’s refusal to take any responsibility 


for the delegates shouting ‘ Bande Mataram’ was tantamount to a challenge to 


make a test case, still the needs of the case would have surely been met 
by serving Babu Surendranath with a Magisterial summons to attend the 
Court to dispose of the matter before he left Barisal. In that case the Bengal 
leader might have waited on the Magistrate at his leisure and submitted to a 
conviction if the circular had been held to be legal. But we entirely fail to see 


_ the necessity of all else that took place, viz., the insulting treatment given 


to Babu Surendranath, his conviction for contempt of Court, the breaking 
up of the Provincial Conference, the breaking of heads by the Police and so on. 
The responsibility for all this manifestly rests with the Barisal authorities and 
on the Government of East Bengal. ‘The official version has been promptly. 
contradicted by the non-official leaders of Bengal. The Police may have 
warned the Secretary and President of the Barisal Reception Committee.: 
But a-.mere warning of that sort could not be treated as an order. The allega- 
tion that after the close of the Conference a big procession was intended to -he 
formed is categorically denied by the non-official side. According to the 
_Bengaiee the truth was that only an open air meeting was contemplated to .be 
held after the close of the Conference outside the Conference pandal. But 
even supposing that a procession was to be organised, how does that justify. the 


authorities in breaking up the Conference? It is said that the Conference 
- ‘would not have been. broken up if any responsible people had. given an. 
assurance that no shouting of ‘Bande Mataram’ would: take. place when the 
delegates returned after the Conference was over.. But we fail:to. see how any 
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sent er & . Ip-fact/the whale -pesitian 
som ilogiend from’ ng ‘to: fo) ean 
y have. Surendranath convictet, 
“it Trem r | Bago the High Court to contest the 
nae tthe eonvidtion. . * But ieauioun: the dedision of the “High 

xt may bes: it’s.clear'that the treatment given by the officials to Babu 
‘Bannerji was most insulting:and unjustifiable....... Verily the 
officials acted as if their main purpose was not to test the validity of the position 
taken up:by.the authors of (the “ibieeler, but to seek an opportunity to take 
under cover of their authority upon people who had subjected them 

40. public Tidicule ‘by their bold and cogent commentsin the press and outside, 
‘eseesess- Lhe illegal nature of the circular itself has been already discussed in 
these columns....... For very shame the Government should have refrained 
from: putting the circular tothe test. But curiously enough the vindication of 
4he circular was apparently attempted in this case by means of acts which were 
exceptionally tyrannical and unconstitutional. A bad cause was thus pushed 
forward by worse methods, and we fear the Government of East Bengal have 
mer meme handed down their name to posterity as synonymous with official 
dering of the worst type.......... Wedo not understand how the shouting 

of ‘Bande Mataram ’ could break public tranquility and we must unhesitatingly 
characterise the circular as unconstitutional whatever the High Court may hold 
about it. Then, again, it is positively unconstitutional to convict a man for 
contempt of Court for simply demanding that he should be treated with the 
consideration which he deserves. There is absolute unanimity of opinion that 
the action of the Magisterial and Police authorities in the Barisal affair was 
tyrannical and derogatory to the fair name of the British Government. What 
impression it has actually created upon the public mind will be best seen 
from the comments of the Telegraph of Calcutta. We particularly select this 
paper because it does not always see eye to eye with the Native Press as a whole, 
and because it is certainly not a friend of the swadesht movement or the anti- 
partition agitation in Bengal. Says the Telegraph: ‘There is a limit to all 
endurance and even Bengalis have their limit of forbearance. The rude and 
rough conduct, the thoughtless arrogance and the almost demented despotism 
of the chief district officer of Barisal have pushed the Bengalis beyond the 
limits of all human endurance. The insult offered to the gentlest and most 
polished of Bengalis will not be taken lying low by the millions of Bengal. 
Even the Muhammadans would resent and, so far as we know, have resented 
this behaviour and all Bengal will rise to a man to demand the removal 
from public service of men who have darkened the fair escutcheon of 
England by their cruel and culpable vagaries. An Englishman, who 
prides in his Anglo-Saxon blood and beneficent civilisation, would never 
order mercenary Police Constables to belabour innocent and highly edue 
cated delegates with regulation lathies. An Englishman, who has_ the 
fair fame of his country to maintain, would never tolerate the inhuman 
conduct of the brutes who took devilish pleasure in half-murdering gentlemen 
and throwing one of them into a pond for a ducking.” | 


13. The Kesari gives a lengthy account of the circumstances which led 

to Mr. Surendranath Bannerji’s arrest and conviction 

Kesari (124), 17th Apl at Barisal and remarks:—A perusal of the account of 
Mr, Bannerji’s prosecution cannot fail to excite indignation in the mind of any 
one. The case proves in what small esteem even our respected public leaders 
are held by the official class and how slightingly and insultingly they are treated 
when taken up before European officers. What can be more saddening than 
that the uncrowned King of Bengal, who twice presided over the deliberations 
of ithe Ye and electrified ever British audiences by his marvellous 
SS = oratory, should be arrested by the ordinary constables of 
P By instituting this extraordinary prosecution against Mr. Bannerji 

the. authonitios of Barisal haveproclaimed to the world that Natives, however 
learned and respected by’. their fellow-countrymen they might be, must 
bow in meek submission before the officials. Barisal claims the 
being the town —_ Sir B. Fullet began to indulge in his autocratic 
It was there: that Jooal. leaders like Mr, Ashwini Kumar Ghos 
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were summoned on board a vessel by the Lieut:-Governor of Hast: Bengal 
and threateningly asked ‘to withdtaw some swadeshi circulars, It was there 
thatthe Gurkhas were let loose upon the pedple'and ordered 'to scrape off the 
letters ‘‘ Bande Mataram ” written on the walls of houses. ‘The offence of which 
Mr. Surendranath was found guilty in the present case is that he violated. the 
circular issued by the Government of East Bengal: prohibiting the utterance 
of the words “ Bande Mataram ” in streets and public places. The circular is in 
the opinion of Mr. Pugh, the well-known Bengal Counsel, illegal and high-handed. 
If Government wish to prohibit the shouting of the words “ Bande Mataram,” 
they are at liberty to insert a section to that effect in the Indian Penal Code. 
But, according to Mr. Pugh, they have no right to issue a circular like the 
above under the pretext that they are exercising the powers vested in them by 
law for preserving the public peace. Why should not the Shaistekhan of the 
twentieth century have the honesty to declare that he means to practise oppres- 
sion on the people? The Moghul Emperors never made any secret of their 
motives. But modern Shaistekhans want to practise oppression covertly and 
at_ the same time to take credit for justice and humanity. We congratulate 
Mr. Bannerji on the courage he has shown in the present case, and we doubt 
not that the humiliation to which he has been subjected will have a salutary 
effect on our political agitation. 


14, We give elsewhere an acéount of the high-handed doings of the 
Sc ia authorities in Bengal. It appears from that account 
ee ee that the Bengalis are pias pe wiser and the 
authorities the reverse. This will no doubt be welcomed, by all. Those 
who learn the news of Mr. Surendranath Bannerji’s arrest will surely 
regret the mental attitude of Government. The authorities naturally 
thought that the arrest of a leader like Mr. Surendranath would overawe 
the people, but the result has been just the opposite of this. The news of 
Mr. Surendranath’s release greatly disappointed the public. The mistake of 
Government in arresting an inn»cent leader of the people without proper 
warrant must be welcomed by the popular party as a great help to their cause. 
Acts of injustice committed by the authorities are bound to further the public 
cause at a time when the minds of the people are greatly excited over the 
swadeshi movement. The authorities, therefore, cannot be sufficiently thanked 
for their Russianised methods of administration in arresting people without 
cause and stopping the meetings of Provincial Conferences. Let us turn for 
a moment to the facts of Mr. Surendranath’s case. It is urged on the official 
side that the delegates of the Barisal Conference marched in procession in the 
streets and shouted “ Bande Mataram ”’ with a view to test the legality of the 
circular penalising the utterance of these words. ‘This is an imaginary motive 
attributed by the authorities to the delegates, and it is not fair to allow one’s 
mind to be prejudiced against others by attributing imaginary motives to them. 
The correspondent of the Bengalee says that the cry of “ Bande Mataram’”’ was 
not uttered by the people before the raid on the procession by the Police. The 
people shouted ‘‘ Bande Mataram” and disobeyed the illegal circular after the 
Police had acted in contravention of the law. Even supposing that the cry 


was uttered before the Police raid, it was not right to arrest Mr. Surendra. . 


nath unless he had uttered the words. It is not urged even by the official side 
that Mr. Surendranath did utter the words. It is merely contended that he 
headed a procession in which the words were uttered. Now, how can 
Mr, Surendranath be called the head of the Barisal procession ? It was in honour 
of Mr. Kasul, the President of the Conference, that the procession was organised ; 
so he was the head of the procession; and the plea that it was intended to 
arrest the head of the procession is, therefore, idle. Other persons like Mr. Motilal 
Ghose offered themselves for arrest, but the District Superintendent of Police 
said that he had no authority to arrest any one but Mr. Surendranath. So it was 
pre-arranged that Mr. Surendranath was to be arrested, It is thus plain that. 
Mr, Surendranath was adjudged guilty before the commission of the offence 
and that the form of punishment was also settled beforehand. It seems the 
authorities waited for an opportunity to use their power against. Mr. Bannerji,. 
Granting that they wished to arrest Mr. Bannerji, we should like to. know 
why the Police assaulted other people. Who gave the Police the power to use 
Con 187—6 | 
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ly % }'the. members of the procession ?’ Were the Police 
‘ith powers of | ‘trial P. Surely, this procedure ill-becomes 
Hoasted excellénce of British justice, though it might have passed mustér 

nder the Moghul regime. The action of the Barisal authorities in stopping 
thé meeting of the Provincial Conference is equally to be deprecated and the 
‘round ‘assigned for it is most inappropriate. The Magistrate wanted an 
assurance from the leadérs of the Conference that the cry of * Bande Mataram ”’ 
would not be uttered in the streets, If the “ Bande Mataram’’ circular prohi- 
bited the utterance of the cry, why was a separate assurance necessary ? Those 
who violated the circular could have been arrested and punished. If the leaders 
ot the Conference failed to give the assurance, the procession in which the cry 
Was to be uttered might have been stopped. Why was the meeting of the Con- 
ference itself stopped? That was an illegal and most tyrannical act. Such 
illegal autocratic measures are characteristic of Russian rule and Englishmen 
‘cannot be unaware of the terrible consequences to which they lead. If they 
want those consequences to be produced in India, it is another matter. Such 
measures are not by any means calculated to preserve the peace. Nay, they 
tend to disturb it and produce discontent in the public mind. People are 
exasperated when they find that Government entertain no respect for them, 
Such measures ultimately end in something like a volcanic eruption. Those 
who do not want their skins to be scorched by such an eruption had better not 
be guilty of such measures. 


15. “Up! Up} All India! Mr. Surendranath Bannerji arrested and 
| fined! What does-thismean? Babu Motilal Ghose 
We ogy th (43), 16th Apl, offered to be arrested along with others, but Surendra- 
g. ools.; Dharwdér Vritta ; 
(112), 19th Apl. nath alone was wanted! Is this only a feeler or 
a declaration of war against the subjects? Mr. Pugh 
opines that the ‘ Bande Mataram’ circular is illegal and yet Babu Motilal and 
others were willing to be arrested instead of obstructing the Police and arguing 
with them till they fired on the armless assembly. Further particulars are 
awaited with anxiety.” [The Dhdrwdr Vritta writes:—The Government of 
Eastern Bengal have penalised the utterance of the words “ Bande Mataram.”’ 
We are sorry to say that they have thus given proof of their utter indiffer- 
ence to the susceptibilities of the people. Will not Lord Minto open his eyes 
even nowP Are Government opposed even to such a legitimate movement as 
the Provincial Conference: We fail to see what magic lurks in the words 
‘* Bande Mataram.” Is there a possibility of the public peace being disturbed by 
a person like Babu Surendranath Bannerji? It seems a great pity that a 
popular leader like him should have been disgraced without just cause. We admit 
that Government are all powerful, but it does not behove them to put their 
power to a bad use. It is sheer folly to hope that the swadeshi move- 
ment would be suppressed by insulting popular leaders. Government should 
well bear in mind that the more they irritate the people by unjust 
acts, the more would the latter be exasperated. Human endurance has 
a limit to it. We warn Government that serious consequences would follow 
if their officers begin to insult the people under the provisions of law. The 
swadesht mov2ment is gradually widening the gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled, and such a state of things is detrimental to the interests of both the 
parties. The whole of India is grieved at the insult heaped upon the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal. | | 


16, “The Chinese boycott of American goods has after all proved so 
eee ies at ee successful that a special Bill has been introduced into 
‘Chinese boycott and the uti- the Washington House of Representatives extensively 
lity of boycott as an effective revising the Chinese Exclusion Act with a view to 
method of agitation suitable yarmonising the differences with China. he exact 
i Cine oe 15th Apl. details of the Bill are not known, but there can be no 
puto | dts doubt that the Chinese will have gained nearly al] 
that they wanted. The Chinese have thus scored a complete victory, and the 
merits of the boycott as an effective method of agitation, suitable to weak 
countries arid peoples, have been established beyond all dispute. The Boycotter 
im Chiria has succeeded where the Boxér failed, and surely there are methods of 
asserting yourself in these days other than the employment’ of armed force, 
: | 
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The success of the Chinese Boycotter is another piece of evidence to show that 
the up-coming of the East has begun to tell and-that the West will hardly be 


able to resist the advance.” 


17. One Jatashanker contributes the following verses to the Gujardtt :— 
The boycott of -Hoglish Oh! ye sons of India, wake up and resuscitate the 
goods. arts and industries of your country. Why have you 
Gujarati (24), 15th Apl., been enamoured of foreign goods and why have you 
Kathidwér Mitra (74), 19th wasted crores of rupeesin buying them? . Consign 
— articles of foreign make to the flames and cherish a 
love for country-made goods. The continuous drain of your country’s wealth 
has not served to open your eyes. Beware! this land of diamonds has been 
looted, and her sons, whc once occupied the exalted position of rulers, are now 
reduced to the condition of hewers of wood and drawers of water. All this has 
been brought about by foreign goods, and yet the people of India have not shaken 
off their lethargy. How then can God help them? Do not become dazzled by the 
glamour of foreign manufactures, Remember that your forefathers managed 
to live without them. Boycott foreign goods and maintain the pride and 
prestige of India. The benefits of such a course are innumerable. Money 
will be saved, trade and commerce will increase, and India will regain her 
glory and magnificence, Hindus, Parsis and Musalmans should all combine, 
and drive away foreign goods from the Indian market. If you are united, 
nothing will obstruct your progress towards your goal. Act like heroes, do not 
vacillate and keep the torch of true patriotism burning in your minds for ever, 
[The Kdthidwdr Mitra also publishes somewhat similar verses. | 


18. “ His Excellency the Viceroy in winding up the debate on the Budget 
made a speech which was characterised by terseness, 
Lord Minto’s views on the simplicity and a remarkable freedom from rhetorical 
ae ie tine. (48) ist, Cmbellishment. It was marked by soldier-like straight- 
ia —s. forwardness, Among other matters His Excellency 
| incidentally dwelt upon the swadesht movement, and 
with a calm impartiality that well became his exalted position, recognised in 
the movement germs of future usefulness if it were righty directed......... ‘ 
There is much practical wisdom in what the Viceroy said about the swadeshi 
movement......... Divesting it of the unseemly excrescence of boycott and 
viewing it as a natural result of the activities in trade and art that have been at 
work during recent years, the swadesht movement, if rightly directed, will 
prove a most effective lever to raise the country toa higher level. Boycott of 
English-made and foreign-made goods is an unnatural, if not an insane, attempt. 
How long can even the warmest patriotism afford to ban superior and cheap 
foreign-made goods and be content with inferior and more expensive articles ? 
Artificial barriers of protection are invariably swept away by the ever-rising 
tide of progress and free trade,” 


19. Self-interest has always been wee of British policy in India, 

. Even in the early days of the Hast India Compan’ 
of go Ramage oll meg that body was bound by a distinct clause in the shaatoe 
swadeshi movement in granted toit by Parliament to the effect that the 
India. , interests of the Company should ever be subordinated 
Parikshak (140),.19th Apl. +> those of England. We know what prohibitive 
measures were adopted when certain members of the Company pursued their 
own interests in violation of the express condition laid down in the charter, 
It is needless for us to recount the terrible deeds done by the English to promote 
the consumption of English goods in this country. In their eagerness to pro- 
mote their own swadesht movement and to advance the prosperity of their 
country, they deliberately crippled Indian industries and reduced the people 
of India to the verge of absolute poverty. Nay, in order to further the interests 
of their own country, they gradually usurped possession of the whole of India, 

What a difference there is between the swadesht movement carried on b 
Englishmen and that inaugurated by us! The free trade policy adopted by 
England is only a trick to deceive the Indians, Many other nations were 
deluded by this trick for a time, but they. soon realised their.mistake and 
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« The Indians alone have not 
are desirous of -killing the 
give an im to their own, and in 
ing their efforts to the suppression 


tin India. It is natural that they should do so since 


swoades re sment interferes with theirs. We re -— ne 
ficials are just now practising oppression upon the people. e do not think 
bo A out of pure Saniounenn or from ‘a dasirs to harass the Indians, but 
their object is to put down the swadeshi movement and in order to accomplish 
it they are employing all possible remedies. Guvernment are quietly looking 
on while their officers are doing everything possible to discourage the swadeshr 
movement. What under these circumstances is to be the fate of our swadeshé 
movement P uF impossible to bring it to a successful issue? How long are 
we to lag behind through fear? Is it not our duty to push it forward with 


vigour P 


20. The Mamlatdar of Mangaon, in the Koldba District, Mr. Bijurkar, 
appears to be a very meddlesome officer. He is opposed 
» Me to the swadeshi movement and is reported to indulge 
os passa poe a0 ll guia in acts similar to those attributed to Sir B. Fuller 
Brahmodaya (106), 15th in Eastern Bengal. Recently he is said to have gone 
Apl. . to inspect a school and questioned the boys whether 
they liked foreign or country-made cloth. A majority 
of the boys having expressed their preference for the latter, the Mamlatdar 
got angry with the school-master for having taught the boys to give 
such answers and made some remarks against him in the Visitors’ Book. He 
is also reported to have threatened a clerk of his with dismissal unless he with- 
drew from the market the blue and black ink manufactured by him and styled 
swadeshi. Mr, Bijurkar is mistaken if he thinks that by such acts he will be 
considered more loyal and earn promotion. All officers of Government are not 
shallow-brained like Sir B. Fuller. The present Collector of Kolaba is a 
staunch supporter of the swadesht movement. We would advise Mr. Bijurkar 
to hold his mischievous tendencies in check until all Englishmen of inde- 
pendent views have left the country and their places are filled by officers of 
Sir B. Fuller’s type. 


Attitude of a Mamlatdar in 


21. The Muhammadans tried their best to uproot the political supremacy 
of the Marathas, but all their attempts in this direction 
Importance of celebrating were foiled by Shivaji and some of his successors, 
oe anniversary of But as the later Maratha leaders were found wanting 
Ball (102), 15th Apl. in the generous and patriotic impulses of Shivaji, 
the British got an opportunity of enslaving the whole 
of Mahdréshtra. If we wish to regain our lost greatness, we should study 
Shivaji’s life. It was Shivaji who saved the Maratha kingdom at a critical 
juncture. Ramdas describes him as an extraordinary personage, and even 
foreigners have acknowledged his superior worth, Khafi Khan, the Muham- 
madan historian, was given to abusing Hindus, but even he remarks that 
Shivaji never desecrated any mosque or violated the honour of any Muham- 
madan woman. Even Aurangzeb, the most implacable enemy of Shivaji, 
admits that the latter was a great warrior. If we compare Shivaji to the 
great men of the West, we shall find him to be superior to them. Unlike 
Alexander the Great, he did not put his friends to death for the sake of 
extending his dominion; unlike Julius Czsar, he did not repudiate his 
wife ; unlike Napoleon, he did not trample upon the independence of other 
countries; unlike Oliver Cromwell, he never massacred the people of any 
province. He was not addicted to any vice. His rule was characterised 
justice, piety, morality and toleration. In the midst of his military and 
ministrative activity, he turned his attention to such matters as legislation, 
extending patronage to poets, encouraging science and literature, etc. Such 
an extraordinary personality is not to be found anywhere else in history, 
and im _— poeaniore, be pot iat him. In order to Bore among the 
eople a knowledge of Shivaji’s exploits, it is necessary that the anniversar 
Mf his birthday should be celebrated with great éclad. be Fo : 
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22. ‘Some time ago we strongly appealed to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay to institute an open enquiry into the manage- 
An appeal to H.E. Lord ment and administration of, and appointments to, the 
Lamington to inquire into Bombay Customs Service. We then emphatically 
ow appointments made inthe declared that there was intense discontent among the 
ombay Customs Service. Indi : 2 ae 
Oriental Review (12), 18th Indian members of the Service and that injustice and 
Apl. high-handedness were rampant. Natives of approved 
ability and character, with long experience and long 
service, were superseded by Eurasian and European lads with no experience, 
and we are in a position to say of some of them, with no character. But as we 
find that no attention has been paid to our well-founded complaint, we once 
more appeal to His Excellency to look into the matter thoroughly and to do 
justice to those to whom justice isdue. We would like His Excellency to 
enquire into the number of appointments made during the last two or three 
years, the colour and creed of the new incumbents, their antecedents and 
their subsequent behaviour during their short period of service, How 
many of these new Customs employés have been found drunk and disorderly ? 
flow many of them have had their salaries attached. by the Small 
Cause Court? How many of them have misbehaved, and how many have 
been discharged for wrong-doing and maipractices? These are plain questions, 
and the public knowing His Excellency to be just and true to the best 
traditions of the Government of Bembay crave the indulgence of plain 
replies, Among the Indian members of the Customs Service drawing salaries 
between Rs. 50 and Rs. 150, the discontent is intense, and the heart-burning 
is deepening, beeause their just claims are being set aside and their earnest 
appeals to their own superiors fall upon deaf ears. We feel that the 
time has come for His Excellency to intervene, Mere calling for official 
reports will do no good. Anopen enquiry is the only way to finda out the 
truth and the means of redress. In a city like Bombay where there isa 
powerful Native mercantile community, coming daily in contact with the 
Customs subordinate staff, the injustice of pitchforking impecunious off-shoots 
of Europeans, with no moral backbone and no better qualification than 
their skin, inherited somehow, tends to bring disrespect and contempt. on 
{he just British Government. We only ask His Exeellency to save the fair 
name of British rule from falling into disrepute and justify the confidence 
that has been placed in him by the native public of Bombay.” 


23. <A Satara correspondent writes to the Indy Prakdsh:—The number 
of European Revenue officers in this district has 
Complaint ubout the alleged undergone a considerable increase of late, We had 
superfluity of Kuropean ~ , 
Revenue officers in Sdtéra $0 long four such officers, viz., the Collector and his 
District. three Civilian Assistants. We leave out of account the 
Indu Prakash (41), 19th Native Personal Assistant to the Collector. A recent 
Apl. Government Gageite notifies the appointment of two 
more Civiliaas to this district. Mr. Greer is placed in charge of the Javli taluka. 
He is in indifferent health and his being placed in charge of the Javli taluka will 
serve his convenience as he can stay at Mahdbleshwar, which is included in the 
aiore:ad taluka. In addition to Mr Greer, Mr. Broomfi.Jd is also pested to 
this district. Lt is not yet known what taluka will be assigned to him. In tlie 
past I had to complain of a superfluity of Judicial officers for this district, It 
is now the turn of the Revenue Department to have more officers than the 
exigencies of administration require. 1 think the number of appointments 
in any district should be regulated by the amount of administrative work 
therein and not by the nature of its climate. 


24. ‘The majority of the provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act were extended to the whole Presidency in August 

Alleged confusion in the last. These include provisions re Village Munsiffs and 
working of the Deccan Agri- Oonciliators, but in order that they mizht be properly 


. culturists’ Relief Act. 


Belyaum Samechdér (103), °Xforeed, the appointment of these functionaries should 
16th Apl. | have been notified before the day on which the Act 
was to come into force. As this has not yet been 

done, great confusion has been caused in the proceedings under the Act. We. 
humbly request Government to remove this confusion by appointing: Villagg 
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Courts p 


_ -Miunsiffs and Conciliators‘as required by the Att, In the abserice of these 


tionaries, the Courts find it very difficult to give the benefit of the Act. to 

-agricultarists, . Many of the latter are filing suits before Civil 
ou raying for relief under the Act, but in the absence of a ceriificate that 
ilie disputes cannot be adjudicated upon by miteans of arbitration, the Courts 
are unable to entertain the suits. It is necessary to Obviate all this confusion 
by appointing Village Munsiffs and Conciliators. 


*25. “The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla writes as follows to the 
Rast Goftdr :—-“‘1 hope you will permit me to offer 

_ The Hajis and the quaran- g word of explanaticn on one or two points touched 
“ne ot ke +r (33), 22m UPCD by you in your leading article on the subject of 
-*Quarantine of Hajis’ (ride yaregraph 16 of the last 

Weekly Report). You take exception to the reference 
in the memorial to the ‘ invidious distinction’ observed between Muhammadan 
pilgrims going to Jeddah and all other travellers leaving India for the different 
paris of the world. You remark, ‘ All comparison is out of the question between 
ordinary. travellers who leave for Europe or the farther East and the Haji ; neither 
ean the boats which eonduct the pilgrim traffic be mentioned in the same breath 
with those mammoth wooden walls which ply between Ir dia and Europe and far- 
off Asia.’ If travellers from India left for Europe and the farther East only, your 
argument would perhaps be unanswerable. But the facis are entirely different. 
To each one passenger leaving for Europe or China, there are dozens who go to 
various other parts of the world, such as the Persian Gulf ports, the Aden Hinter- 
Jand, Mauritius, Ceylon, &c. The majority of these travellers belong to the same 
elass as the Indian Haji. There is nothing to differentiate between them. 
They travel by boats similar to those employed for the pilgrim traffic, If all 
these people are free to leave the country after undergoing medical inspeetion 
only, I cannot understand what justifieation there can possibly exist for treating 
the Indian pilgrims ina different manner. If some one wishes to go to Mauritius 
when plague is raging in Bombay, he is at liberty to do so, but if he desires to 
proceed to Jeddah on pilgrimage at a time when there is practically no plague 
in the country, he must yerforce undergo quarantine detention for five days. 
Will any one tell me how this ‘invidious distiretion” can be justified ? 
You further say, ‘Though we think that the petitioners have made a very 
strong case for the abolition of quarantine, the one great emergency which 
needs to be more carefully guarded against than any other is the exigency of 
an outbreak oeeurring on board a vessel during the course of her voyage after it 
has left Bombay.’ ‘Fhis point has not cscaped the attention of the memorialists, 
and we thought we had given an effective reply tothe same. The departure 
of pilgrims during the last three seasons was timed at a perio! when plague was 
raging in the city. Nearly 47,000 pilgrims passed through the segregation 
camp during that period, and only one suspicious case of plague was detected 
amongst them. In future the departure of the pilgrims will take place at a 
time when plague remains in a quiescent condition, Plague has not broken 
out on board any steamer carrying a large number of third class passengers for 
the various parts of the world. The only precaution taken in their case has 
been medical inspection. In view of all the above facts, can any one venture 
to assert that there is any serious danger of the kind apprehended by you? 


Apl., Eng. cols. 


_Our case is immensely strengthened by the faet that the pilgrims from Muscat, 


whieh port is classed in the same category as Bombay in the quarantine 
regulations enforced in the Hedjaz, go straight aboard the ship and after 
eight days’ vcyage arrive at Cameran and undergo quarantine there of the same 
duration as an Indian pilgrim. A Haji from Muscat remains on board for 
eight days beiore he reaches Cameran, which with the 10 days’ quarantine makes 
in all 18 days before he lands at Jeddah. The voyage of an Indian pilgrim 
occupies 10 cays so that it would be 20 days from the date of his departure 
before he arrives at Jeddah. A Muscat pilgrim goes straight on -board without 
any precaution being taken. An Indian Haji would have, if our request is 
complied with, to undergo a strict medical examination before his departure. If 
plague has not broken out on bard 4 Muscat pilgrim ship, if the Cameian 
quarantine has proved sufficient to effectively protect the Hedjaz from the 
importation of plague in regard to these pilgrims, I cannot understand why 
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it is not considered equally effective in the case of an Indian Haji, who remains 
under observation two days longer. One cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that the restrictions imposed upon the pilgrims were due to the panic resulting 
from the first outbreak of the disease. The circumstances have now changed, 
and in the light of the experience obtained there remains no justification for 
continuing a measure which is both unnecessary and undesirable,” 2 


26. ‘* The suggestion made by the Z%mee of India in its issue of yesterday in 
a as Bom. regard to the hawkers, who are daily hauled up by 
a Cit or nuisance ma the Police before the Magistrates and fined for 
y Uity. ee : : : ; 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 19th committing obstruction in the public streets, is both 
Apl., Eng. cols.; Akhbdér-i- philanthropic and practical, It scarcely seems fair 
Souddgar (59), 2ist Apl, to fine people by the score, who are in search of an 
Eng. cols. honest livelihood, and something must needs be done 
to prevent them from becoming the victims of a law which, as our con- 
temporary states, though sensible and well-meaning enough in its original. 
intention, is in practice oppressive to a degree. The provision of a consider- 
able number of cheap, small markets in the different parts of the city would 
help considerably the solution of the question. Side by side must go forth 
the suggestion to the Police to do its work with a larger amount of discretion 
than is exercised at present. It very often betrays a zeal which is irritating 
and annoying not only to the poor people concerned but to the by-standers.’’ 
[The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar. writes :—-“ We are in cordial sympathy with the 
protest of the Zimes of India against the prosecution of petty street hawkers 
on a charge of obstruction. A very large proportion of these vendors are 
extremely poor, for whom the renting of a shop or stall, at however modest a 
sum, is simply out of the question. It would be cruel to deprive them of, 
perhaps, their only means of subsistence, and an honest one tc boot. The 
object of the law would be defeated if it were enforced with draconic rigour, 
and we are afraid the lower ranks of the Police distinguish themselves in the 
execution of this part of their duty with far more zeal than discretion. These 
poor people should be allowed to ply their trade in peace unless they are found 
really to obstruct the traffic, If they occupy odd corners for a display of their 
miserable little stock-in-trade, where no one is liable to be inconvenienced, they 
should not be victimised to a meaningless application of the strict letter of 
the law. We do not think it is the law that requires amendment as the action 
of the Police in relation thereto, and the desired amendment would be effected 
in course of time if the Magistrates were to deal with these cases with 
conspicuous leniency.”’ ] 


27. ‘A very distressful incident of death by starvation of a mendicant in 

. sesciiahs aciieliies Mecail Bombay has been brought to light and calls for 
ice aiid re Bo a comment. The unfortunate victim was a beggar 
and comments onthe short- YFreduced to the verge of death for want of food and 
© mings in the working of picked up in his dying moments by the Police 
the local hospitals. om somewhere in the Princess Street. In a wealthy 
“ vg May (33), 22nd city like Bombay where begging is deemed 2 
sae dee flourishing business, not only by the halt, the 

lame andthe blird, but where the ill-directed benevolence of its charitable 
people makes it a thriving occupation for lazy drones and able-bodied 
parasites, death by starvation seems to be an impossibility.......... It is possi- 
ble that the wailings of the starving victim were discounted in the first instance 
as affected sham to arouse sympathy, till he was so enfeebled as to be unable 
to use his tongue, much less his limbs, and resigned himself patiently 
to the inevitable decree of fate. But the painful circumstances under which 
the poor man died are shockingly aggravated by the inhuman treatment he was 
meted out in bis last moments. When picked up by the Police he was suspected 
to be suffering from plague, but the doctor having pronounced the patient 
to be sinking from starvation, he was hurled from pillar to post, now to 
this hospital, now to another, to be summarily refused admittance every- 
where for some cause oranother. The dying man was carried back to the 
Police station as no hospital would receive him, and whilst. the policeman 
in charge was taking note of the matter for report to his superior, the man 
breathed his last. It is ashame that such savagery should be possible in 
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y like Bombay, and it would be -a crying shame if 
ked at the matter and allowed this state of things to remain 
remedi o not think that want of accommodation ean be put 
forward as a decent plea by any hospital for the summary dismissal of 
4 patient, when he was pronounced to be ina sinking state and when every 
_ ~—~~— moment played havoc with the narrowed span of his life. To order off 
Dn a patient in such a state to take his chance at. some other hospital, 
aia and to put him to the strain of being jolted to and from the various 
as hospitals of the city is repellent in the extreme. It is impossible to think 
Seti highly either of the common sense or of the humanity of the officers of the 
a. hospitals who were guilty of this gross dereliction of duty. If there are any 
regulations which preclude officers in charge from receiving patients in a dying 
condition at a hospital for want of accommodation, they must be peremp‘orily 
removed, and if should be made obligatory upon them to improvise some 
prompt arrangements in cases of emergency for receiving all patients brought 
to them in a critical state.” 


28. It is difficult to get an idea of the methods adopted by the Mis- 
Ae BS ae a sionaries in making converts to their faith, The 
Hindu bos by a Missionary following incident which recently occcurred in 
lady with a view to make Gujarét may serve as an illustration of these. <A 
him a convert to Christiae Bania had kept his son under the care of a Mahajan 
ca torte (101), 14ah at another place. There the boy made the acquaint- 
in x ; ance of a Missionary lady, who by glib words and 
tempting promises induced him to run away from his 
guardian's custody. When the boy foun: that food and raiment of the quality 
promised. by the lady were not supplied to him he made his escape from the 
mission house and sought shelter with a Hindu gentleman. At this the lady felt 
deep'y aggrieved and demanded the boy back from the Hindu gentleman. The 
latter having refused to comply with this demand, the assistance of the Police 
was sought, and the latter bound him over in the sun of Xs. 100. When the 
boy’s father was iuformed of this matter, he intimated his desire to take charge 
of the boy. As soon as the Missionaries came to know of this, they sought an 
interview with the Assistant to the Commissioner, who sent for the Hindu gentle- 
man with whom the boy lived and ordered him to restore the boy to the Mission- 
aries. ut asthe boy’s father had in the meanwhile arrived and claimed him, the 
Hindu geutleman declined to obey the order of the Assistant to the Commissioner. 
The afore aid officer held out threats of prosecution and did everything in his 
power to restore the boy to the Missionaries, but the boy’s father remained firm. 
‘Tbereupgn the Assistant ordered a Police Inspecior to seize the boy forcibly 
and hand him over to the Missionaries. But a couple of pleaders having in 
the meanwhile pointed out the iileyality of th» act, the odicial came to. his 
sen-es a little aud cancelled his order. We stuliously close our eyes to such 
jncidents which are actually taking place among us at the present day. 
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29. ‘* We publish in another column a letter to Government from the 
Sind Zamindars and Jaghirdars’ Associaticn of Hyder- 

is _ Desirability of construct- gbad, praying for the construction of lines of railway 
g Sos to Bia feeder railway to serve the talukas of Kushmore, Kuadhkote, and 
ae Banatis (18), 17th Tbhull in Upper Sind, and also the Jainrao Canai Dis- 


Apl. trict and tle Nasrat tract in Eastern Sind. As the 
a. Association truly remarks, the condition of a large 
Pt newly irrigated and fertilized area with splendid irrigatio- al canals, but without, 
a any line of railway serving the district, ‘resembles either thit of a machiue 


which is deficient in one part, or that of a hyman body of which one of the 
important limbs is wanting.’ The Association goes on to point out that in the 
‘vasé of the Chenah and Jhelum Canal schemes the necessity of transport 
faciliti¢s has been so clearly recognised that 1ailways were provided even 
before the canal projects had been completed, Ag amatter of fact, the 
railway serving the Jhelum Colony—geneysally known as tiie Jech-Doab 
_ Railway—is not yet open throughout its entire length owing to the delay in 
“401 pleting, the bridge over the Chenab Rivér. ‘The line itself is finished, 
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however inspection trains have just been run, and it is expected to oarry 
the new wheat due in Kardchi about a month hence, For all practical 
purposes then, the Zamindars and Jagirdars’ Association is right in advancing the 
great Punjab ‘Colonies’ as examples of the procedure that might very appropri- 
ately be followed in the case of Sind......... With regard to that tract of the 
Upper Sind Frontier that lies between Jacobabad and Kushmore, we entirely 
concur as to the desirability of affording the district the advantages of a light 
feeder line...,...... So far, nosurvey or estimate for the line appears to have been 
made. Wecommend the work to the attention of the North-Western Railway 
and of those enterprising capitalists of Karachi who are undertaking the constuc- 
tion of light feeder lines in other parts of Sind. Some five years ago a preliminary 
survey was made of alight Railway on thestandard gauge from Larkhana vid 
Kambar to Shahdadpur—about 32 miles, It was estimated that this feeder line 
would cost thirteen lakhs of rupees and pay a reasonable return as soon as certain 
improvements to the Begari Canals had been carried out. What has become 
of thisscheme? The last heard of it was that it was under the consideration 
of Government. Our Hyderabad friends have not referred to it in their appeal 
to the Commissioner in Sind, but it is one that certainly deserves further 
notice, and we would invite the attention of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
to the project. With regard to Eastern Sind, the aspirations of the Sind 
Zamindars and Jagirdars’ Association are likely to meet with a quick realisation. 
‘The desirability of affording the newly created Jamréo Colony adequate trans- 
port facilities has long been recognised, and some months ago a private 
company applied to the Secretary of State for India for sanction to construct 
a comprehensive system of light metre-gauge feeder lines that will embrace 
the whole of the requirements of Eastern and Lower Sind. The scheme was 


submitted to the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, amongst others, who warmly ° 


approved of the various projects.”’ 
Municipalities. 


30. ‘ After his connection with the City Municipality for more than 
three years as its President, the Honourable Mr. 
Tre Horourable Mr. Gokhale resigned his presidentship at the meeting 
Gckhale’s presidentship of of the gencral body on ‘Tuesday last. It goes with- 
the Poona Municipality. : 
Mahrdtta (9), 15th Apl. out saying that out of these three years it was only 
for a few months in the aggregate that Mr. Gokhale 
actually discharged the duties of his office. But as he himself remarked in 
his parting address to the Corporation, that body had accepted him ‘ with 
eyes open,’ that is to say, being well aware that he could not possibly 
devote more of his time and attention to Municipal work than he has actually 
done. Evensuch slip-shod coénnection between Mr, Gokhale and the City 
Municipality has, however, proved enough to bring out the qualities that 
fitted him for the office he held with such distinction,......... Mr, Gokhale, 
though apparently new to the work, proved himself a master of the Municipal 
law and of the rules of debate, and showed an abundance of tact and resource- 
fulness, His presence in the chair was a guarantee for a maximum of work 
in a minimum of time. Mr. Gokhale’s name cannot be associated .with 
any epoch-making reforms in the local Municipal administration. But that 
was partly because the Municipality is necessarily a slow coach in the matter 
of reforms that require large financing and partly also because he could 
never be in Poona for a sufficiently long time ata stretch....... But taken all 
in all, his presidentship proved certainly a.glorious sequel to that of the late 
Sardar Dorabji Padamji. Let us hope that the next presidentship will be 
equally glorious,” 


$1. “It is an unfortunate fact, but one which no amount of argument can 

| overcome, that Poona which was once so. healtny as to 

| Grestion of water-supply be regarded almost as a sanitarium has, during the 

am S00Ue. past fifteen years or so, become so unhealthy as to 

Po wi Tibpreg> Cie hae almost into a bye-word, Foona is te the 

ce _ recipient for anything that is going, plague, enteric, 

small-pox, cholera, etc, The cause has been put down over and over again to 
oon 187—8 
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ebels.: All sorts of schemes were put forward to purify the water- 
supply inordinate lot of talk, hardly anything has been done. 
- In consequence of the prevalence of enteric fever and other troubles in Poona 


f 
‘ 


and Kirkee inthe year 1892-93, a special Committee was appointed to investigate 
the matte cena. egestas his Committee, which was composed of four 
medical officers, three sanitary engineers and representatives of the different 


‘municipal bodies, had instructions to enter thoroughly into the whole question 
of the water-supply of Poona and Kirkee and to report on the measures adopted 
to maintain the purity of the water and to prevent its pollution.......... The 
Committee after some long time had elapsed submitted a report to the effect 
that the water in the canal was capable of being polluted, but they did not think 
the ynhealthiness of Poona was due to this cause; whereupon Government, who 
were from the first averse to spending the sum required to cover the canal, 
declared that there did not appear to be any reason for large expenditure 
being made on the Poona water-supply, and that a few filtration improvements 
would put the whole thing right. It was added that a sewage and subsoil 
drainage scheme was under consideration. If we mistake not, the question 
remains pretty much in that state now........... The schemes for improving 
the water-supply of Poona, which have from time to time been put forward, 
have all turned on the question of finance.......... It is to be hoped that a 
definite scheme will now be decided on, that will give Poona Cantonment, the 
Oity and the Suburbs a constant and pure supply of water.” 


82, We beg to draw attention to several shortcomings in the civio 
administration of gree The ponte of the town 

All rtcomings in arein a filthy and dilapidated condition, and the 
‘the Se of the people are much troubled by the dust nuisance which 
Mahudha Municipality. is aggravated owing to the absence of any watering 
Kaira Times (72), 15th Apl. arrangements. No precautionary measures are taken 
by the Municipality to prevent the outbreak ot plague, 

which makes its appearance in the town every year. No special privies with 
proper safeguards for decency have been provided far women, During the 
prevalence of plague, when people go to live in huts outside the town, the 
need for a Police patrol is very urgent, but we hear that the Municipality has 
reduced the Police staff with a view to economy. . Another grievance of the 
poopie against the Municipality is the storage of hay in the vicinity of houses 
inthe town. As hay when stacked ina huge mass is liable to take fire sponta- 
neously during the hot season, such storage should be absolutely prohibited. 
| Elsewhere the paper draws attention to the dilapidated condition of the Nadiad- 
Kapadvanj road and urges the local authorities to put the road in good repain 
once for all so as to obviate the necessity of undertaking small repairs every 


. . ‘ 


year during the monsoon. |} 
Native States. 


33. The entire public of Junagadh will hail with rejoicings the appoint- 
vee 7 St ment of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig as Dewan of the State. 
ray rigs 2g Beig a; We congratulate His Highness the Nawab as well 
Dewan of Junagadh, | — 88 his subjects on the choice made by the former of 
Akhbér-t-Souddgar (59), such an able officer as his Dewan. The Dewanship 
Sis Api. i Sees Vartaman of a big Native State is not a bed of roses, but there 
3 m, ae (28) a J si is nog doubt that Mr. Baig possesses in a high 
wat eo degree the ability and tact required for the successful 
o | administration of Jundgadh, He succeeds a long line of able Dewans, each 
- : of whom has contributed to the progress and weil-being of the people of 
, ay Jundgadh by inaugurating various measures of reform, especially in the sphere of 
y education. The Nawab has never grudged money in promoting projects 

| of public utility, and it is to be hoped that the appointment as Dewan of 
Me an educated officer of the progressive views of Mr. Baig will tend to infuse 
_  » fresh life and activity into the administration of Junégadh, We hope 
aa ‘Mr. Baig will carry on the administration of the State with greater success and 
credit than” fell  to-the lot of any,of his predecessors,” [lhe Sénj Vurtamdn, 
after referring to the maladministration prevailing in Jundgadh, congratulates 
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the Nawab and his subjects on securing the services. of Mirza Abbas Ali 
Baig as Dewan of the State. It adds :—‘ The success of Mr. Baig’s administra- 
tion will depend upon the extent to which His Highness the Nawab allows 
him a free hand in managing the affairs of the State. It is obvious that 
Mr. Baig, in spit» of his abilities, will not be able to achieve any solid work so 
long as the Nawab does not repose perfect confidence in him and entrust him 
with independent authority.’ The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain. | 


34, After serving Government in various capacities and discharging for 
the past fourteen years the responsible duties of 
A * (aim (58), 2Ist Oriental Translator to the entire satisfaction of the 
authorities and the people, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig is 
about to sever his connection with Government service in order to assume the 
Dewanship of Junagadh. Unfortunately there are only a handful of Muham- 
madans employed in the service of Government, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that these few have worthily maintained the prestige of their community. We 
are not aware that during Mr. Baig’s prolonged tenure of office the public 
have found any cause of complaint against him. Mr. Baig’s departure for Jun4- 
gadh will be regretted not only by his co-religionists but by the entire public 
of Bombay. It must bea matter of satisfaction to the Muhammadans that Mr, 
Baig has been appointed Dewan of a Muhammadan State where Nagar influence 
is in the ascendant. The Nawab of Jundgadh has for years been a waxen toolin 
the hands of the Nagar party. The heir-apparent Sher Jumakhanji on attaining 
majority had endeavoured to curb the influence of the Nagars, but the latter 
having monopolised all important posts in the State, he was helpless in the 
face of their intrigues and machinations. Government, it seems, wanted to 
yemedy this scandalous state of things by appointing a capable Muhammadan 
officer as Dewan of the State. We congratulate Government, and especially 
the Honourable Sir Steyning Edgerley, for saving Junagadh from a humiliating 
situation by transferring Mr. Baig’s services to the State. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


05. Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakerlal delivered the other day at the 

A Hemabhai Institute, Ahmedabad, a public lecture on 

ities oe nab! age le * the swadeshi spirit, of which the following is the sub- 
Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Stance :—This glorious land should be rolling in wealth 
Sakerlal Desai at Ahmed- and prosperity, but instead three-fourths of her people 
abad. are suffering from poverty. ‘This state of things has 
Dnydnottejak (66), 16th APL }oueht about an appalling increase in the death-rate 
of the country, which is double that of Europe in normal years. It is not likely 
that the Almighty wishes [ndia to remain in this miserable condition. The root 
cause of our present misery is partly our own conduct and partly. the policy 
of Government. Our rulers do not understand our thoughts and our grievances, 
and the object of the Congress is notbing else but to educate them in this 
respect. Public spirit consists in uniting and working in co-operation for 
the common good. It is nothing but enlightened self-interest. Some people 
confine their energies to the advancement of their own community, but they 
seem to forget that if Hindus, Parsis and Musalmans combine and espouse 
one another’s cause, substantial good would result to the country as a 
whole, ‘The chief obstacle against our union is the puerile fear entertained by 
native officers of losing favour with their European superiors. Our charities 
should be diverted to the promotion of the cause of true education, which is 
languishing for want of adequate official support. Schools should be established 
in the country, and the teaching imparted there should be different from that 
in vogue in existing schools and should be directed at impressing upon young 
minds the virtues of patriotism, truth and union. Public opinion should be 
purified. Among us a man’s worth is gauged by his riches and not by his 
services to the country. The scramble for empty titles and honours is also q 
hane of our public life. Titles are not always conferred upon the most deserv- 


ing, They are a sort of political bait, and those who spend lakhs of rupees tq 
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cunt 168 We it Ly people always rush to the aid of sufferers from natural calami- 
dia m 


es. In India myriads of people die from famine, but there is nobody to devote 
a thonght to their sad fate. To what else can this be attributed but to want 
of patriotism ? Aveo: sian newspapers always revile us and obstruct our 

ogresa, but instead of boycotting these journals we read their contents with 
lity. Is this not also a symptom of our decline? Again, we readily 
recognise the merits of foreign savants and foreign lite:ature, but are deficient 
in our appreciation of the Shastras and of learned men among. ourselves. 
Gentlemen, we had a glorious past, and 1 hope our future, too, will be glorious. 
Despair does not further one’s aims; so you should be hopeful and not give 
way to despondence, 


36. ‘“ We are glad that Poona was not—it pars not be—behind-hand in 
‘ expressing the popular feeling in the Deccan on the 
BD age te oot scans Barisal affair. A public meeting was held in the 
against the action of the Sarvajanik Sabha Hal] on Friday evening specially 
Barisal authorities. for the purpose under the chairmanship of Mr. V. R. 
Mahrdtta® (9), 22nd Apl.; Patvardban, B.A., LL.B. The meeting was packed 
Partkshak (140), 29th Apl. to overcrowding, and it would have required a meeting 
in an open maidan to do justice to the thousands that were evidently anxious to 
asscciate themselves with the proceedings. Two messages were read at the 
meeting. One wasfrom Mr. Rasul, Bar.-at-Law, through whom as President of 
the Barisal Conference a message of sympathy with Babu Surendranath Bannerji 
was sent by the chairman of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and the Deccan Stand- 
ing Congress Committee as soon as the news of his arrest was received in Poona. 
In reply Mr. Rasul thanked the two associations for their kind message of 
sympathy. . The other message was froin the leaders of the second most important 
town in the Deccan, viz., Sdtara, Mr. R. P. Karandikar wired to say that he fully 
supported the indignant condemnation of the Barisal authorities, and also strongly 
deprecated the comments of the Anglo-Indian press on the subject and especi- 
ally on Babu Surendranath Bannerji as calculated to exasperate native public 
feeling. To return to the meeting the proceedings were brief and to the point ; 
ouly two resolutions were passed and there were hardly any lengthy speeches. 
Mr. Tilak moved the first reolution, which ran as follows :—* That this public 
meeting of the citizens of Poona emphatically condemns as highly unconstitu- 
tional the repressive measures adopted by the Government authorities at 
Barisal in dealing with the Bengal Provincial Conference recvent!y held there 
and the people’s leaders of Bengal, including Babu 8. N. Bannerji, and firmly 
believes that it is impossible to secure the contentment @f the people under 
the British Government in India unless such methods of repression are put 
down by the higher authorities.’ The second resolution was as follows :— 
‘“‘That this meetin: expresses its sincere sympathy with Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji in the undignified, high-handed and unconstitutional tr.atment, which 
he received at the hands of the Barisal authorities for making a bold stand 
against the repressive policy adopted by the Government of Eastern Bengal.’’ 
The chairman of the meeting was authorised to forward the first resolution to 
the Governor-General and the second to Babu Surendranath Bannerji.” [The 
Parikshak writes :—A meeting was held in Maruti’s temple at Belgaum im- 
mediately on receipt of the news of Mr, Bannerji’s arrest and conviction, and 
a resolution was passed thereat protesting against the action of the Barisal 
authorities. It was further re:olved to send a message of sympathy to Mr. 
Surendranath.] | 


37, Yesterday a kirtan was performed in connection with the swadeshé 
. ae - movement at the Hindutemple near Thakurdwar. A 
Account of a swadesht large gathering of sympathisers with the movement 
isto _sand fair held in wag present. A-number of songs were sung in praise 
ae: ye ‘Jamshed (28), 16th Of patriotism, national regeneration and the swadeshe 
Ap 2 fae spirit which has at present burst out among the Bengalis 
maps yi! and the Marathas. ‘The Shastri impressed upon - his 


hearers that the swoadeshi movement’ promised to alleviate the poverty:of the 
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country and the miseries brought about by famine. He exhorted the audience to 
develop indigenous arts and industries and to use native-made articles as far as 
possible. An exhibition of native-made articles was held in connection with 
the kirtan on the same day in the wadi of Vidyaramabhai. A number of 
stalls had been opened for exhibiting and selling swoadeshi soaps, perfames, 
umbrellas, paints, buttons, pencils, fans, &c. -These were patronised by many 
of those who had attended the kirtan. The-fair was closed after sunset. 


38, A Junagadh correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn :—For some 
: time past an attempt is being made here by two or 
, Tenteult. aswadesht shop three local pleaders to start a joint stock company 
” Sénj Vartamén (86), 16th ‘Or opening a shop for the sale of swadeshi goods. It 
Apl. is proposed to raise a capital of ten thousand rupees 
divided in shares of ten rupees each. The shop will 
be placed under the management of an influential committee, and sewudeshi 
articles will be sold there after leaving a margin of profit of seven pies in the 
rupee. The ceremony of opening the shop recently took place at the Dewan 
Chowk in the presence of a large gathering, consisting of several State officials, 
Professors of the Bahauddin College, and leading merchants and citizens. 
Dewan Bechardas had kindly consented to preside, but was unavoidably absent. 
Some speeches were made explaining the origin and aim of the project and 
dwelling on the benefits of the swadeshi movement. The assembly dispersed 
after the customary distribution of flowers and attar. This being the first 
swadesht meeting held in Jundgadh, great enthusiasm prevailed among the 
audience, 


39. As previously stated by us the Shivaji festival is to be celebrated at 
Raigad on the 25th April with great éclat as on two 

Programmes of the forth- previous occasions, The programme consists of a 
macaaile Pec canna kirtan, a puran, lectures, recitation of ballads, athletic 
Seuhige feats, &c. An account of the proceeds of the 
Kesari (124), 17th Apl. Shivaji memorial fund will be rendered and a resolu- 
tion passed for erecting a cenotaph at Rédigad in 

honour of Shivaji. As, however, the land on the Raigad fort has been afforested, 
Government will have to be approached for the grant of permission to erect the 
cenotaph. The Honourable Mr. Khare will preside over the celebration. [The 
paper elsewhere publishes the programme of the Shivaji celebration to be held 
at Bombey on the 21st April. It includes most of the items in the programme 
of the celebration at Rdigad. Mr. Tilak will, it is reported, be present at 
the Bombay celebration, which will be presided over by the Honourable 


Mr. Khare, | 


40, The Baroda correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—A Deccani 
Brahmin ascetic, by name Krishnamurti, aged 


Tragic loss of several stout 25 years, had for some time past been residing at 


human lives at a sacrifice 
performed by a Brahmin '"! 
ascetic at Wasad (Kaira). him a number of devotees. A few days ago he got a 


Sanj Vartamdén (86), 19th yery deep pit dug into the ground with a view to 
and 20th Apl, perform. a homa or sacrifice. Ten to fifteen cart-loads 
of fire-wood were emptied into the pit and ignited. The ascetic gave his 
votaries to understand that those who fell into the burning pile would come 
out unscathed after obtaining a sight of Vaikunth and Bhagwdn. Some 
seven persons, who had complete faith in the ascetic’s promise, threw 
themselves into the pit and were burned to death. Upon this the ascetic 
got frightened and fell into the pit himself. Severat others followed suit, 
but were taken out by the bystanders in a scalded condition. Among the 
persons who were burnt to death were the wives of the Talati and of one 
Keshavrao, a Deccani, and some other men and women. A report of the 
occurrence was telegraphed to the Collector of Kaira, who promptly repaired 
to the spot and ordered the arrest of certain persons suspected of abetting the 
atrocious deed committed by the ascetic. [Ina later issue the same corres- 
pondent publishes a substantially similar version of the occurrence in greater 
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Wasad in the Kaira District and had gathered round 


y between. his 
ng-to him, The story having 

at the slur cast upon his character. 
Tal. was, one of oe r. victims | 


> 
be . 
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A; BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
eoretariat, Bombay, 26th April 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 3 
i [No. 17 oF 1906, 


Collectors and District’ Megistrates and Political Agents are requested to | 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action,.1f any, is being taken; and, if the«facts alleged are. incorrect, what is 
believed .to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY — 


For the Week ending 28th April 1906. 
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Complaint apo tam His Highness the Gaekwar’s absence from —at the 
t jun eee 


Rovited ruled for the the levy of income tax in — State ve i 
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Appointment of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig as Dewan of — 
of Mrs. 


Dareeey to acce the pension alle have been 
offered to her by the — Dube ged 
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Second Provincial Conference of the Girassias of the Gohelwéd Prant 
(Kéthidwér ) ese e6e eee eee 
hivaji celebrations in Bombay eee o00 
do. at Raigad 7 (Koléba) oe oce 
ympathy of the Gusarat Sabha with Mr. Suren th Bannerji in regard 
to the Barisal 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
oe ENGLISH. : 
Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... eee] Weekly oes soe| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 bie aba $00 
2 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona .., ...| Daily ... . «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 50 ae 850 
Deccan Herald. , 
3 | East and West Bombay... »»»| Monthly... .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 59. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... veo] Weekly ... ose ro TR acca aan ; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. “Dk ac .».| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi ; 575 
India and Champion. 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. .. eee} Monthly --| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 809 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| mardchi «. oo| Weekly ...’ bes Chainrsi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
§ | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... see| Daily =e: ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N4gar) ; 38 300 
9 | Mahratta ... tee wa »-.| Weekly,,. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 32. 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .... Monthly -e+| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; 40 in 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... DO. . - see val SOE es ..., Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 700 
madan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ccc] | DOs one wee) Weekly eos »--| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; $8 _ 400 
13 | Parsi we ons vo ee | See — a -«+ Jehangir Sor#bji Talayérkh4n ; PArsi; 80 J 1,000 
14 | Patriot ... ote +e» Almedabad a : es oes “nay be Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
15 | Phoenix eee Karéchi.. a Bi-weekly »».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 650 
16 | Poona Observer and _— Poona .., : } Daily oe. ees| Cewasji Temulji; Parsi; 50... oo me 400 
and Military Gazette. | ages 
17. | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .| Weekly ..,., vee John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 ..| 1,200 
18 |Sind Gazette ees, Karachi «ee ...| Bi-weekly -++| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 _ 500 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad _...| Weekly ... ees| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; ITindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. : 
20 Pn lp an | Karachi ... eee} Bi-weekly ++ Khadnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, 
21 | Arya Prakash = ow soe} Bombay ove .:| Weekly ... vs 4 er Tribhuwandés Dalai; Hindu (Mod! 1,600 
23 Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad mes wes oon Nacsa Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu "50 
29 | Evening Jéme eo .»-| Bombay ,.. coe} Daily eee ‘on Pirozsha Jehangir Marzban; Parsi; 30 eee! 1,600 
94 | Gujarati ... “s ik Re ae w.| Weekly ... sia Mania) Pa sae Desai; Hindu (Surti| . §,000 
95 | Gujarat Mitr’... ok PO eae “ a “ee ---| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi’; 47 oe por 700 
ge | G@ujaréti Punch ... | Ahmedabad | Do. » - «+-/ Somal4l Mangald4s Shih; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. | ° 1,100 
97. | Hindi Punch... .».| Bombay eof Do: 44° coo Barjorji Navroji Aphysktyar ; P&rsi ; 46 i 800 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed .o cool De eed vo-| Daily — see ...| Pirozash Jehangir Marzhén ; ‘Parsi; 30 w».| . 3,000 
99 |Kaiser-i-Hind .. «| Do. i» oo] Weekly .., | Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi;67 9... oes. 2,400 
30 Kéthidwér News: | RAjkot ... eee} Dos ose’ oe] Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... = 4 | 400 
“gu | Kéthidwét Times wu], Do. ave on] Bi-weekly - Manshankar Jayashaokr; Hindu (Nagar Brih-| 200 
9 |PrajaBandhu .. ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly..." .., Jetlalél ‘Umedriém; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,400 
33 | Rést Goftér s..ve| Bombay ude be act | Pallongi Bexjorji Deshi; Parsi; 55°...  ...!| bse 
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; @® | Dnyin Prikish .., 

; @ {Indu Prakésh ... 

42, | Native, Opinion... +. 

44 | Sardes§i Vijaya... «. 

45 |SbriSaydji Vijaya ... 

: ~@ | Subodh Patrika... =. 

: 4? |Spdhérek.. a. 
: | | ANGLO- PORTUGUESE, 

: 48 | O Anglo-Lusiténo ees 

& a : ANXGLO-SInpDI. 

50 | Prabhét ... s on 

allt amie alae 
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Raroda Vateal ... ove 
Hind Vijaya sas oe 


Karnétak Vaibhav 
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Edition, 
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~3) 
Poona ... a 
Do. eee 7“ 
Bombay... ee 
.. De, coo eee 
Kolhapur ‘0. 
Shvantvidi = | 
Bombay... ei 
Poona .., eee 
Bombay... eee 
derabad 
Aicay 


Sukkur (Sind)... 


eee 
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5 a Monthly... 


Do, ; ooo 
EMD. | 200 
Daily «ss 
Weekly eee 
Daily ... 
iWeekly eee 
Do. see 
Do. eee 
ae 
Do. ee 
DO ove 
Weekly .., 
Weekly .., 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Weekly... 
: Saar 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
a : 


,.., Annéji Go 


‘Méekiél Ambérém Doctor Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 
| Umedréim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


= N4n4ji Kotak; Native Christian; 


Waman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 
Braéhman) ; 48. a | 
Rev. Mr. ° 'E. Abbott eee eee pee 


Hari Nf&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Br&hman); ; 39. 
Do. Do. eee 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Compan 
Manager bein ng Damodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu e (Maré a); 41. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; 


Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brdhman) ; 35. 
Vinayak N éretyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Gopal Moreshwar Sathe ; 
Brdhman) ; 45. 
: Hindu (MarAatha) ; 
4l. 
Dw&rkeanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
Vinfiyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&awan Brahman) ; 39. 


, Limited, 


Brahman) ; 37. 
Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Damodar Sdévl&ram Yande ; 
32. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul; Muhammadan ; 
37. 

Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


Virumal Begr4j ; 


Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Rémji Santuj! Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


Bania) ; 39. 


Madhav eed Tonapi; 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Bréhman) ; 22 


ne ordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 


v4) Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... 


Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44, 


A. Gomes $ ‘Goanese Christian ; 45 eee eee 


Kézi Ismfil K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 


Ninsbhst Ratanji i Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 53 sie 


Dahy4bhai Karsandés Shah; Hindu wenriohes: 


Krishnardo 


geshréo Fadnis ; Hindu 
i Sekhanety® 38. 


ome Manek)t Min ‘Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


| 


&th Thakor ; , Siem rats 


750 


600 


Name of Publication. 


Where Pablished. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| 
Hitechchhu 


Isl4m Gazette 
JAm-e-Jah@nooma 


Kaira Times 


Loka Mitra 
| Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Moukhbir-i-Islim ... 
Navsari Patrika 
Navséri Prak4sh ... 
Praja Mitr& 
Praja Pok&r 
Prakash and Gadgadat 
Samsher Bahadur... 


Sénj Vartam4n 


Sataya Vakta 
Sind Varteman 
Surat Akhb4r 


Lok& Bandhu 
Loka Mitra 


GusaRa Ti—continued. 


Deshi Mitra 
Din Mani ... 
Dnysnottejak 


ane 


Kaira Vartaman ... 
K&athiawiar Mitra ..., 
Kathidwar Sam4chfr 


Sharman Samachar 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


KANARKSE. 


Digvijaya ... 
Karnatak Vritta ese 


Broach «+ 
Surat... 


Broach ... 


Nadiad ... 


.| Ahmedabad 


Ahmedabad 


a <a 
Fortnightly 


.| Fortnightly 


Weekly eee 


Amreli ... DO. eee 
.| Bombay ... — 
| Surat 0 Monthly... 
..| Nadiad ... Weekly ... 

Kaira Do. ove 
.| Ahmedabad Do. ove 

Do. Do, 

Bhavnagar Fortnightly 

Bombay ... Bi-weekly 

Sadra ... .| Weekly ee 
Bombay | Daily oes 

Navsari... .| Weekly ... 

Do. ove DOs tes 
.| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly 

Surat... .| Weekly ... 

Bombay... a Sue 

Ahmedabad Do. see 
.| Bombay ... Daily eos 

Do. ove .| Fortnightly 

Kar4chi . .| Weekly ... 

Surat... Do. 

Poona se .| Weekly .+ 

Bombay ... a 

Sas: aan .|Meonthly oe 
le sas Weekly ... 

Gadag Weekly ... 

Dhérwar Do. eve 

Do. eee — Do.. ove « * 

May Sd Pe 


«| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi; 51 ... ae 
...| Maganl4l Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... 
‘«.| Nath&l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4& 

ved Chhot&lél Denaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 |... 
.| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 ois 
.| Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... 0.0 
ee} Lbr4him Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 


.| Kahande’s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 
.|Jadur4m Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 
.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 

| Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
.| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdd4s Pdrekh ; Hindu 
.| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58.. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe 
.| Nagindés Mancha@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
.| Sav4ibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
; onion Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 


.| Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shrim4li 
.| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 41... 


veo| Pandit Babu on B.A,; Hindu (Bengali| 


..| Shankrapa . Gnudi — 

»| (1) Shiv 

a) A.B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 

ede Gururse R&gt.avendra preter! Hindv 
Brahman 


(Deshasth ); 43. . 
: ); 30 = | 
| ! 


Bania) ; 


(both Mahomedan Memons). 
Ratansbdw ered Acharia ; PArsi; 31 coe 


Dhirajrém _Dalpatrém ; ; Hindu (Audich 
Bréhmar) ; 37. 


Anopsi Ma4necklél Des#i; Hindu (Shrdvak 
Bania). 


Brahman); 42. 

man); 44. 
Parbhuram Rémji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh- 
man). 

P4rsi ; 37. 

Brahman); 45. 

Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 

(Bania) 32. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
37. 


Bania); 40. 


(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40, 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Bania); 41. 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... ese 


Govindrao Gangdérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 44; and lardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 

Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 
man) ; : 45. 

Janakpras#d ae ; Hindu (K4nyakubja 

| Bréhman); 30. 


Brahman) ; 45 


Basrimarad; Hindu| 
(Devang) ; 39. ' 


Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 36, 


Gundo Nilgire vk tc 
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Deshak4lavartam4n 
Dharma ... eee 
Dharwar Vritta ... 
Dinbandhu ws 
Grantham¢la ie 
HinduPeock _... 
Jagadddarsh cee 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 
Sagatseumichir ... 
Kal eee eee 
Kesari eee bee 
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Woskiy + oo] Kmaldshankar eae Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 
ye eee rs héda Brahman feo eee | 
oes Deo. eer a Gaurishankar Mi aa; Hindu (Kanoja 
1 Bra@hman); 43, | a | 
ol Weekly oa .-.| Dhonde K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
Bréhman); 24, , : 7 
vee} Do. eee |) ooo} Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
| Brahman); 20. mt 
eee) Do, oa — ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 500 
.«:| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B.;| 9,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4ada Brd4hman); 30. 
...| Monthly... oee| GangAddhar Vasudev Bopardikar ve a a: 
Belgaum... ,..| Weekly... ws Heri Bhik4ji Sdmant ; Hindu (GaudBréhman);' 300 
Mah&d oar | Fortnightly... Ni&ré an Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Ohikodi .., w».| Weekly ,.. ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: pawean Brahman) ; 41. 
Chiplan... ...| Do. ..,  ...| Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman); 42. 
Belgaum eS oe ae ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4tho; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman), 100 
Erandol... | ..| Do. ... | Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 3-4. 
Whi ae MG ace se} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Dharwar is eee ...| 5» H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
Bombay ... Me ee es eoe| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
Kolh#pur = a ek. a — om Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 350 
man); 42. 
Do. ...| Monthly e»-| Visknu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 
Théna se.| Weekly .. eo.| Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan| jj, 
Brahman); 40. — psi 
Ahmed ve ae ,..| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu Chit- 9 
ta ) pawan Brahman); 53. ” 
Poona eee le ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| ‘1,500 
wan Bribman) ; 76. 
Thana wf Do. ss es] Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasthal 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
Poona a i) eee ...| Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 7,500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
Shol&pur a. ae oe | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
Brahman); 47. 
Poona... »| Do. .. | Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,000 
: | Brahman) ; 39. 
Bombay... _...} Monthly ...| Krishn4ji Naréyan Athle; Hindu (Karhédal 9,009 
Ee: ' Brahman) ; 51. 
Poona ...| Weekly...  ,..| Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu| 18,000 
(Chitpawan Brédhman); 49. | 
adi Do. eee > nek Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
) : Bréhman) ; 40. 
rt Do. 7 .».| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 230 
} wat) ; 50, 
‘wu| Dow oe .. o+| Bhikdji Gop4l Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-| — 200 
_ Man); age 35, 
a | * s0@ ‘ 4 -J : -* &.9 7 ; ‘ 
ae ae Do. eee eon ishna Gopil Pandit ; Hindu Gaud | 600 
: s *Bribman) 29. , ¢ : 
. : i veo 
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Maritai—continued. } | 
129 Ltleenee cos w oc | NABIK oes ove] Weakly ... Pat Gengaibar VS Vaéman Barve Hindu (Chitpawan, «£600 
180 | Madhukar... —... »»-| Belgaum és UO. cee ...| Jandérdan Pete Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
9 wat Brdhman) ; 30. ett 
131 | Mahérdshtra Vritta ..|Sétdra ... «| Do. ..°  ,..{ Pandurang B&bdji Bhosley; Hindu (Martha);} 160 
. 80. 
132 | Moda Vritta... soe | Wai i eco} §=—6. D0. cee ..| K4shingth V4aman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
& Brahman) ; 48. 
138 | Mumbai Punch ... e++| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandréo Bélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
a giri). Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay.. eos} Daily ... «e»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- ,650 
3 | pawan Bréhman) ; 45. 
135 Mumbai Vaibhav eer Do. eee eee Weekly eee eae Do. do. eee 1,450 
136 | Nagar Samfchér... --.| Ahmednagar ,,., Do. a »».| Vishwanath Gangfram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
137 | Nasik Vritta _... o-| Nasik... aco DO. = cee ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
138 | Nydy Sindhu ,,. «:| Ahmednagar ...| Do  ... «os| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 32. 
139 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... «| Pandharpur Do. os ees | Govind Sakhdr4ém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Parikshak ... | Belgaum cco] DO. ove seo] Vaman Reémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 
141 | Poona Vaibhav .. — ++»| Poona sol ae | te ...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -»+| Jalgaon .. a” oa ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakdsh ... oF ooo] SACArA ve of DA en we| Ganesh Ballél Phansa@lkar ; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 82, 
144 | Pratod oe -++| Islampur eos} Do. see oe} Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhddai800—860 
Brahman) ; 23. 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... <i. iar Do. eve «.-| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
146 | Satya Mitra ie ...| M&legaon ik: ee es -» | Balchand HirAachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ooe| Ratnagiri ost eM tee ...| Hari Naérdyan Limaye; ‘Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly —...} Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :— Rémchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
149 | Sholapur Samachar eo | Sholapur ...| Weekly »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAémathi) ; 47 ane 400 
150 Shri Shaéhu eee eee Sdtara eee eer Do. ees eee Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... ee] Dose ove ee ae ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Cnttptwan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
162 | Sumant ... “ee ee ee eos| Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
153 | Vidur__.. ee -++| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... .+»| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe eee isis 200 
164 | Vidya Vilas ove eo+| Kolhapur -»+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh poamnae Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brébman); 22. 
155 | Vihéri_—... va »s-| Bombay... — «| Weekly ... ..-| Balkrishna Ner4yan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-; 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
156 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...} Do. «. ...| Monthly... oes y Vindyak Balkrishna N&adkarni... 600 
ig oss rishna Raghunath Moramkear ; 
indu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 
157 | Vrittas@r ... vee ooo] WR. wee eee} Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
“ ) pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
158 | Vritta Sudha = «» ooo] SAtAra coe vt Do. coe oes} Laxman V&aman Khat&vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
159 Vydpéri cae eee eee Poona . eee Do. ese eae Nana Déd4ji Gund; Hindu ener: Brah- 600 
man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpdr Sam&chér... | Ahmednagar «| Do, ee see; Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
; wadi); 33. 
161 | Waérkari 2. 9 cos ows Pandharpur ...| Fortnightly .,| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 ~ 
7 | : Bréhman); 40, 
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Shémsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
(Abro) ; 89. 


ex ‘Hakim Dharaming Tubiling Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


ove eee} Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...; 1,000 
se e--| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 _... 650 
on -»+| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ;52~ ... 100 


...| Chel4r4m.Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 


168 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay... eee Monthly eee ” (Sheikh) Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
. eikh); 44. 


169 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ...  ...{ Weekly. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
; madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


170 J &m-i-J ahénnuma eee Jalgaon eee eeei Do. eee coe} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla H 50 
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- 171 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér veo} Bombay sos soo] Daily .o  ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-; 1,500 
te | madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


172 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... «| Poona... coe| Weekly oo 7 — abate walad Mahomedj; Muhammadan 150 
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178 | Jain vs» eee = ewe} Ahmedabad...) Weekly oe eee — Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu(Jain);} 1,400 


aonnin 


Manka’THI AND Ka'NARBESE. 


174 | Chandrika ,,. eas -»-| Bagalkot wee) Weekly cee ee| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (D eshasth 150 
Brahman) ; 34. 
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ae | Notes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
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BH B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
+ | list ie printed in brackets after the name fe 
( 5 oe Bie -.C, The-system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


* List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the mogent is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 

in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


oD. : The figures giving the circulation or number of copies pablished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
‘ere not guaranteed as sccurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
oe 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
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‘Politios and the Publio Administration. 


*1. “The answers of the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies to the + 
: various questions put to him by Sir Henry Ootton | 
Mr. Winston Churchilkand. were of too evasive a character to offer the down- 7 
trodden Indians in Soutl Africa any re-assurance as | 
Rést Goftér (33), 29th 0 the betterment of their condition. Indians made 


the grievances of the Indians 
in South Africa. 


Apl., Eng, cols. much of the change in the Ministry and anticipated 


that the advent of the Liberals to power would | 
inaugurate an era of justice and liberty. But they have by this time ~ 


realised that it is King Stork who succeeds King Log. ‘The prospects 
are all but promising for the future, and the iniquities perpetrated upon 
Indians in South Africa bid fair to be perpetuated during the reyime of the 
new Government. The disabilities inflicted upon them in various forms 
are the outcome of a desire to restrict the influx of the coloured races from 
coming into active competition with the whites. The Indians cannot own land, 
are allowed no form of franchise, are subjected to all manner of humiliation 
and to odious registration fees and are in fact denied the primitive rights of 
citizenship which are their due as subjects of the British Government........., 
There has been a repetition of promises which the late Government made to the 
Indians from time to time with regard to the redress of their grievances, and 


Mr, Churchill reassures them that they have the cordial sympathy of the present — 
Government. But to the Indians promises which are kept tothe ear but 


broken to the hope carry no conviction,” 


2. “The indignation of the other provinces at the policy of the ruler of 
East Bengal might well, if at all, have been 
expressed earlier, when the legality of the circular, 


The Barisal affair. beg ork : ! 
Indian Spectator (5), 28th which -is at the bottom of the Barisal affair, had not 


Apl. yet been questioned in Courts of law. Now the |. 


matter is practically subjudice, though if may not 
be so technically. Public demonstrations in such 
circumstances may be permissible, but if the Judges who have to revise the 
sentence upon Mr, Bannerji happen to be men with an unconscious disinclina- 


tion to appear to be weak enough to be influenced by popular agitation, these — 


demonstrations may prejudice his case. Neither the Viceroy nor the Secretary 
of State is likely to reverse the policy of the local authorities at a time when iis 
legal aspects are under the consideration of the law courts, unless, perhaps, 
similar conflicts between the people and the police in enforcing that policy are 
immediately threatened throughout the province. Lord Minto has already 


stated, in reply to representations on affairs in Hast Bengal, that if the 


aggrieved parties have a remedy at law and the grievance complained of is an 


illegal act, they had better pursue their remedy in the law courts. The Secretary 


of State, from thousands of miles away, is not likely to take upon himself a 
responsibility, which the Viceroy is uiwilling to assume, when the authorities 
on the spot, responsible for the maintenance of the peace, regard certain 
measures as necessary........... Is it ‘sympathy’ or thanks that Mr. Surendra- 
nath Bannerji has a right to expect from the meetings held to express 
indignation at. his arrest and punishment? Ue has done nothing un- 
wittingly.. He denied the legality of the orders prohibiting the shouting. of 
certain words in the streets ; he wished to test their legality ; he wanted to be 
arrested by the police, and he was arrested and put upon his trial. If any 


poor man, unknown to fame, had transgressed. the orders and been fined, - 
should not his case have elicited ‘as much indignation from public meetings ~ 
as Mr. Bannerji’s arrest ? It is apparently assumed by many that we might ' 
have spared, or at any rate moderated, our indignation if a less conspicuous © 


subject of His Majesty had dared to challenge the prohibition. The question 


is really one of the liberty of subjects—the meanest subject included. The © 
Police allege ‘that their past experience has led them to believe that the 
shouting of ‘‘ Bande Mataram ” tends to a disturbance of the peace. Whether - 


this is trie is'a question of fact, which will be determined by the Courts:.....,.. 
The public mind is apt to be riveted on the sensational details and to forget 


the central quéstion, whether the authorities had the right in the circumstances to’ - 
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ar, words. The prohibition,.when once issued, 
roement is resisted by a 


ya large crowd, headed 
i sensational developments, 
sibi divided. The whole affair hinges upon 
) prohibition, hut a number of side-issues appear also to have 
Taised.............. The whole affair has become a tangle of questions for 
a1 to. solve, There were keen lawyers in the procession and at the head 
10. Con: rence tea btiert from the evidence which the Police might be 
able to produce, they haye proceeded coolly and calculatingly, though firmly. 
They bave from time to time held consultations and planned their operations 
wi strict regard to their fneir view of the law, It 


! : rerges rights according to t 
is not clear what was the kind of disturbance that the Police apprehended. 


! 


J 


_ The official explanation refers to ‘local conditions and to what took place some 


months ago.’ This is not sufficiently illuminative to us ata distance. It is 
scarcely credible that Muhammadans would resent the cry of ‘ Bande Mataram,’ 
or that it would serve as a signal for an attack on Muhammadans. It is 
conceivable that in times of excitement what is understood to be a national 
cry would arouse feelings against Europeans, and in some places school-boys 
are sald to have now and then shouted ‘Bande Mataram’ after European 
passers: by, just to annoy them. Much depends upon local conditions, and these 
must vary from time to time. Feelings must have risen to a high pitch in the 
Conference: seven thousand men are said to have repeated the swadeshi vow 
slowly and solemnly after Mr. Bannerji. But it will perhaps be admitted that 
they were all harmless citizens, armed not even with walking sticks, and it is 
difficult to understand why they should have been suspected of ‘ unruly 
proceedings,’ ”’ 


3. “The Bengali patriog is, NO or prone to be hysterical at times. But 
nothing could be more unjust or reprehensible than to 
Pr haan (28), 43rd at down, on that account, anything and everything 
‘ that he does toa desire for mischief ; to consider him as 
a grievance-monger and refuse a hearing to him; to be indifferent to his real 
woes and to support the Sirkar Bahadur and its myrmidons in everything they 
take into their heads to do; to circumscribe his legitimate political activities 
and bafile him in his attempts to obtain, by thoroughly honest and constitu- 
tional means, the redress he feels himself entitied to from the higher authorities. 
Nowhere have the tom-fooleries and excesses of Bengali agitators been more 
strongly or consistently denounced than in these columns. But we should hold 
that what has occurred at Barisal last week puts altogether a- different com- 
plexion on the state of affairs in the Eastern Presidency, that at present the 
people seem to be more sinned against than sinning, and that the hour has 
come when it may be inquired if the authorities themselves are not 
responsible to a large extent for the excitement and irritation that prevail in 
Eastern Bengal......... Nothing could be easier than to ridicule the public 
leaders and pour abuse and vituperation on their devoted heads. But is it 
in the public interest or in the interest of British supremacy in India to proceed 
so far as the authorities at Barisal are reported to have done last week ? ” 


as to facts in issue, but there seems to be something ta wad Pe in the 
he heads a disorderly 
Can there be any 


fe move for 


18. 


he would wear the martyr’s crown, which, considering how becoming it is and 
how much copy it provides, is cheap at Rs. 400; if he were let alone, the sacred 
ights of Young Bengal to make noises in the street would have:been vindicated. 
e confess we cannot see the signs of any great self-sacrifice here,’ 


5. In the course of an article entitled “ Anglo-Indian Plehvism,” the - 
. Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—“ The recent occurrences at 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 22nd Barisal will, it is to be presumed, convey an object- 
Apl., Eng. cols. lesson to Mr. Morley of which he stood in sad need. 
Our present Secretary of State is no novicein the 
ways of a high-handed bureaucracy........... Still so far as the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy was concerned, he was almost wholly new to its method and 
manner of governing His Majesty’s Indian subjects, Naturally, he was impelled 
by his constitutional conservatism, almost bordering on timidity, to pause 
till he acquired the needed experience. It was in this spirit that he refrained 
from re-opening the Partition question.......... By this time, however, it is to 
be presumed Mr. Morley must have discovered how mistaken he was. Nay, 
more; he must have been more than convinced of the utterly fallacious 
character of the statement made “on the highest authority” that the 
agitation had been allayed, though he himself was nevertheless careful 
enough to be somewhat sceptical on the point, for in his speech he did not 
omit to observe that it might be only a temporary lull. It was a lull, but 
induced for the time by the good sense and patriotism of the Bengalis them- 
selves, who wefe keenly awaiting the pronouncement of the new Sccretary of 
State on the future destiny of their province. MRelying on his sturdy 
Liberalism, on his matured opinion regarding struggling nationalities, and his 
aversion to all that savoured of autocracy and unalloyed despotism, they sangu- 
inely anticipated that, coming to the consideration of the question untram- 
melled by bias or prejudice, he would decide in the very spirit of a 
political Rhadamanthus and afford them relief from the stress and strain, 
the mental anguish and torture, which they had been suffering for the 
past many months,............ The Bengalis were, however, keenly dis- 
appointed and undeceived, when they learned the reply of non-possumus he 
made in the House of Commons, But they will have the satisfaction to per- 
ceive in this Barisal incident a most encouraging sign, a bright ray oi future 
hope. Mr. Morley, too, must have been undeceived. Whatever little reliance 
he placed on the assumption of his office on the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
in this country must have been completely dissipated by what has just 
happened.......... The golden opportunity which he missed some weeks since 
need not be regretted, for he has now been offered even a better opportunity 
to reconsider, by the light of the discreditable tactics of officialdom in Barisal, 
the whole situation afresh, and put anend to this most deplorable strife 
between the rulers and the ruled in Bengal by a statesmanlike policy. The time 
for writing faultless despatches or making philosophical speeches is gone....... 
It is practical action in this unfortunate matter which will tell India whether 
Mr. Morley is or is not qualified—whatever his abstract political philosophy— 
to be at the head of this great Dependency. He has now to acquaint himself 
with a plain and unvarnished tale of the incident and judge for himself 
whether the reign of lawlessness and terror, not unaccompanied by force, 
which has been brought into existence in parts of Bengal since the date of 
the proclamation of the Partition, is at all justified, He must think for him- 
self whether the bureaucracy there has not abused its authority, and in the 
bargain aggravated the existing discontent and unrest not only in Bengal 
but in the whole country.......... He ‘should ask himself whether the 
methods of a Plehve or Dornovo, so discreditably and disastrously pursued in 
autocratic Russia, and so universally condemned by all the civilised nations on. 
the face of the earth, are the methods which the servants of the Crown in this 
country should pursue towards a most law-abiding people.” 


6. Mr. 8. K. Sarma writes in the Getentat Review :— Where do we 

oes stand at present? In the year of grace 1906, do we 

{rental Bevvew (2), 25%h still continue to be the faithful subjects of his most 

ee gracious Majesty King Edward VII," Emperor of 

India, enjoying all the rights and privileges which have made Pag Britannica 
oon 197—4 | 
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subject, irrespective of caste or colour, 
the age of 


‘ million people are 
dignation, lifted up the veil and admitted us into the secret. a few months 
2 } we are living in the age of Shaista Khan. We recognised it at the 
ne and acknowledged its truth. But do we stand there at all or have we by 
some strange | 
e Caliguia?: We ask this question in all seriousness. Surely, it 
is‘ impossible’ for us to believe that in this twentieth century, under the 
énlightening governance of freedom-loving British rulers such lawless and 
Russianised methods of oppression would find favour in the Councils of the 
Empire whether as an administrative policy or asa matter of political expe- 
diency. It is impossible for us to believe that with a Liberal Ministry in 
power, with Mr, John Morley as Secretary of State for India and a trained 
administrator like Lord Minto as Viceroy, an upstart Government like the 
Government of East Bengal and Assam would be permitted with impunity to 
convert His Majesty’s police force into armed bandits and let them loose 
upon society armed with regulation: /athies, cudgels and similar weapons to 
disperse peaceful political gatherings, break the heads of political leaders and 
arrest the foremost man of Bengal on a charge of breaking or attempting to 
break the peace by shouting ‘ Bande Mataram.’ ‘The idea is so very foreign to 
the spirit and genius of the British administration in this country, so repugnant 
to the British sense of justice and fair play, so. outrageous upon common sense 
and decency that it is a wonder to us that not only should such methods have 
been suffered to continue, but that they ought to be so infamously defended in 
the press,....... The offence would have been less glaring and atrocious than it is. 
if the loca] officials had been panic-stricken and feared more than men ought 
to; but the worst of it all is that it appears to be a premeditated and a deep- 
laid plot. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, as Editor of the Bengalee, had un- 
sparingly to criticise and expose the doingsof the new Government and that 
tad exasperated them. They wanted to humiliate the man and this cowardly 
attack on him suggested to the excited brains of these men the only possible 
way of humiliating him. Why, if the peace ot the town had been threatened 
and riots anticipated by the delegates shouting ‘Bande Mataram’, why were 
the other leaders who offered themselves for arrest not arrested ? Was the 
cry of ‘Bande Mataram’ from their lips less capable of incensing the people 
into riotous behaviour than from the lips of Mr. Surendranath ?......... 
Personal spite is inexcusable in private individuals; but it is execrable in a 
Government. They had concocted a reason to humiliate the man and under 
the silly pretence of having sung the national song they arrested him; but 
instead of humiliating the man they have only brought down upon themselves 
the indignation and contumely of the whole country. If Sir Bb. Fuller’s Gov- 
ernment have merited the contempt of the whole world by the silly exhibition 
of personal spite and animosity as evidenced by their singling out one particular 
individual among hundreds who were guilty of the same offence, they have 
also raised a grave question in the minds of the people whether, after all, there 
is any difference between the bureaucrats of Russia, who disperse public 
meetings and arrest popular leaders, and the bureaucrats of India who do 
the same thing. Russian methods of administration have been the fruitful 
theme of the sare-worn Angio-Indian Editors’ attack when there is no 
other subject ready for them to expend their invective upon; and how 
do they réceive the civilised method of warfare the Government of East 
Bengal and Assam have adopted against the well-defined and well-established 
popular rights of public meeting and public petitioning? With discusting 
self-conceit and ridiculous self-confidence they declare that the ‘big guns’ 
got their desert and that they ought not to have gone to Barisal at all and 
rovoked the ire of the Government. Yes, they might not have gone to 
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so seriously—well, for respectable persons to go there is the 
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to. some prehistoric era, to some dark. 
a Tamerlane or.a Nadir Shah of iniquitous: 
. administrator, under whose. autocratic 
hing in seething discontent and sullen 


of retrogression receded back into the era of the mad’ 


Jarisal at all. If the loval authorities had kept their heads cool it would have 
been wiser to have held the Conference at Barisal; when Barisal is in a state 


f, panic, anarchy and. lawlessness, and when the nerves of the officials are 
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height of folly: But did the people go there to challenge the. Government? 
Was their mission not one of supplication? Have the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty the right of petitioning the Government in a public meeting 
assembled, or have they not? Has the Police, even with the order of the 
Local Government, the right to disperse a public meeting whose object. is 
not unlawful? Did the Conference meet for unlawful purposes? The 
right of public meeting is the inalienable right of every British citizen. 
It cannot be violated even by the head of the Government without law- 
ful cause. We are told that the Conference was dispersed because the: 
delegates had intended to form a procession at which it was proposed to sing 
‘Bande Mataram.’ What is there in singing ‘Bande Mataram’? The words: 
mean ‘I salutethee, mother.” Whatis there in them that they ought not to 
be uttered even in a Barisal procession P Has the character of Englishmen in 
India degenerated so far that they cannot tolerate this patriotic cry on the part of. 
the people? Have they become so base, so vulgar that they desire every Indian. 
to be a traitor to the land of his birth? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said 
the other day that to defend India from foreign aggression he would not 
depend upon Japan, but upon the patriotism of the people. But what becomes. 
of his vaunted boast when his underlings in India would have us to be traitors 
to our land? kEven if the ‘Bande Mataram’ song was to be sung in the 
procession, why disperse the Conference for it? How did it sin? What 
became of the regulation lathéies, swords, cudgels and other instruments so freely, 
brutally andsoinhumanly applied on defenceless people! Could they not have 
been relied upon if a riot was apprehended ?_ ‘This is the first time in the history 
of British India when a political gathering was dispersed by the police by a free 
use of their weapons. The whole country feels the outrage as a personal 
humiliation to every one and there is no man, who knows to read or write, 
whose feelings are not wounded by this highhanded act of the Government 
of Kastern Bengal. A feeling of consternation and dismay has spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the country and of insecurity in the wisdom and judg- 
ment of the powers-that-be. The suppression of popular liberties by the Police 
has nowhere succeeded in the world: it has not succeeded even in Russia 
An empir3 cannot be maintained by brute force. 70,000 white men in 
India cannot long hold in subjection 300,000,000 discontented people. We 
call upon Englishmen to realise this fact.”’ | 


7. The Gujarati in its vernacular columns writes bitterly about the 
Barisal affair which, it says, shows that the seeds of 


. Gujar ati (24), 22nd yt od discontent sewn by Lord Curzon are germinating and 
oronation vertiser (22), . ‘ ° . 
96th Apl. ; Jain (173), 22nd yielding poisonous fruits. It strongly urges upon 


fe ee ' , Lord Minto the expediency of transferring Sir B. 
dnd’ Apl. See Fuller from East Bengal with a view to put an end 
to the unrest and commotion prevailing there. [The 
Coronation Advertiser forebodes that the tyrannous policy of Hritish officials: 
of the type of Sir B. Fuller will pave the way for the downfall of the British 
Indian Empire. It declares that the stability of an empire depends not upon 
the strength of the army, but upon the contentment of the masses and adjures 
_ the British Government to ponder over the causes that led to the fall of the 
Roman, Carthagenian, Moghul and Mahratta Empires in the past. The Jain 
and the Praja Bandhu make similar remarks. | 


§ The Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and his myrmidons 

) seem to hold that a free use of the Policeman’s 

; ie a (82), aoe baton and prosecutions of Indian leaders will effec- 
yung. cols wee tually suppress ‘the spirit of new India. Perhaps 
— (26), 22nd Apl., Eng. they have not been able sufficiently to gauge the 


whole of India. The boycott of British goods and the wave of swadeshism 
that has now spread over the land are the direct results of the awakening. of 
India and of a general resolve that the existing system of Government 
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give place to Oe in which Indian opinion should hold a prominent 
Tt may ‘be that just at present Indian public opinion may not prove suffi- 
trong to make itself respected, but the forces of liberalism are slowly, 
irely Converging towards that end.......... From beginning to end the 
l Officials appear'to have lost all balance of mind and sense of propor- 
.. They are grievously mistaken if they think that by adopting such 
néans they will repress the rising patriotism of the people. All over the coun- 
try it has’ received a fresh impulse. We congratulate our Bengal brethren on 
thier having etmeaiaae tke oh the morbid dread of fine, imprisonment and 
 @rrest.’........ Thanks to the Barisal officials the first lessons in practical patrio- 
tism have been learnt, and can never be forgotten. Itis for the authorities now 
to decide whether they will turn over a new leaf and resort to conciliatory 
methods or blindly follow their policy of defiance of Indian opinion and senti- 
monts.” [The Gujardti Punch writes :—“ Britain will have one day to rue the 
ruthless conduct of Messrs. Fuller, Emerson & Co., and we shall not be surprised 
ifthe Barisal incident alienates for ever the sympathy, love and loyalty of 
Indians towards the British Government, The permanency of British rule can 
never be secured by a resort to brute force and oppressive despotism. It can 
only be secured by following a wise policy of moderation and conciliation. ........ 
We sincerely believe that India’s best interests demand the permanency of 
British rule, but we are afraid that nothing shakes the foundations of the strong 
edifice of the British Government so effectively and violently as a wanton 
disregard of the wants and wishes of the subject-people, a total subversion of the 
* best traditions of British rule and a deliberate contempt for the principles of 
British justice.”’ | : 
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9. Under the heading “ Russia in Bengal: Dogs J Hell let loose’, the 
Patriot writes :—‘ l‘or several months past the situa- 
Patriot (14), 21st Apl —=— tion in Bengal has been exercising almost to a pain- 
ful degree the minds of all sober-minded men in this country........... The 
dogs of Hell have been let loose on the innocent people of J’engal, the sense 
of British justice has been trampled under foot by a tyrannical ruler, the 
noble structure which a series of great-minded and statesman-like Englishmen 
had built in India on the foundations of justice and equity, of toleration and 
freedom of speech has, in a single moment, come to the ground, the pacifying 
work of more than a hundred years has been vadone, and a greater wound has 
been inflicted upon the vitals of the country tban half-a-dozen bloody battles 
like Assaye or Sobraon could have done, The honour of Britain has been 
sullied, her fair escutcheon has been blotted and British justice and British 
toleration have become a veritable mockery........... Bengal has been turned 
into a Russia in miniature. Should the Bengalis retort with the logical 
sequence of this proposition P—that is the question, ‘The events that have 
happened in Barisal during this week prove beyond all doubt that a terrible 
crisis has been reached in the fortunes of India, that the people of this 
unfortunate country are at the parting of ways. Should we kick off the 
traces and take the bit between our teethP That is the question to 
be decided, Fortunately, the tragedy (it was a tragedy, for did not the 
execrable Fullerkhan and his cowardly myrmidons murder justice, equity 
and freedom of speech ?) did not come as a surprise either on the people of 
Bengal or on those of other parts of India.......... The eyes of India were 
centred upon Barisal, where the annual Bengal Provincial Conference was to 
hold its sittings. Barisal is a place which has suffered most for its fidelity 
to the national cause. What Boston was to those who inflicted the Stamp 
eS Duty on the Americans more than a century ago, Barisal has been to 
Se. . those who carried out the iniquitous partition of Bengal. It was the 
i. bete noir of Fullerkhan and his unholy abettors, Fears were, therefore, 
ee entertained that the meeting of the Conference at such a place would be 
attended with unusual consequences........... The events of this week have 
more than realised the dreadful presentiments that had come over all, 
Bere Fullerkhan has proved himself fouler than people believed him to be........., 
, Jn another column we publish a summary of the disgraceful, monstrous, 
a n-British and harrowing events that occurred at Barisal on Saturday last. 
But for the evidence of eye-witnesses and the more cruel evidence of broken 
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heads nobody inthe world would have believed that such’ things were possible 
in India after a hundred years of British rule........,:.. Unfortunately 
for the British rulers of the land, these miserable occurretices have scattered 
to the winds whatever feeling of respect there was towards them in the 
hearts of Indians, and .a feeling almost akin to disgust (not disaffection, 
O, mighty Shade of Arthur Strachey!) has usurped its place. This is 4 
sad, and in the present dynamic state of the atmusphere that is hanging over 
India like a funeral pall, an almost dangerous admission to make, But it is 
always safe—at any rate righteous, to speak the truth and shame the Devil and 
even the British Government. But these events have been fortunate for 
the people of this country and have come in the nick of time, for they have 
helped to take us out of Dreamland, the Fool’s Paradise in which we had so 
long been living. It has been a rude awakening, it has taught usa rough and 
literally bloody lesson, but the lesson will prove salutary, It will teach us that 
the road to freedom and honour is not strewn with roses, that there are 
trials and tribulations, privations and persecutions, sighs and sufferings, tears 
and torture in store for those who would be free. Such a lesson was badly 
wanted. Under the egis of British rule, misled by the sweet promises and 
pious blessings of our foreign rulers, everything has so long seemed to us 
couleur de rose. We saw only the honey, our mouths watered, but credulous as 
we are by nature, we lost sight of the venomous bees and vampires that 
guarded it. We have now been stung and are smarting under the pain. 
si But to return to Barisal. What can be said of the unholy and 
barbarous crusade, which the Government of Sir B. Fuller are waginy against 
the legitimate aspirations and constitutional agitation of the innocent people of 
Bengal?......-- The least, the mildest that can be said of Sir B. Fuller and the 
‘devil’s dance of his worthless subordinates at Barisal is that their whole conduct 
was illegal, unconstitutional, un-British in character, brutal on account of its 
ferocity, unmanly by reason of its cowardliness and suicidal on account 
of its fanatic want of statesmanlike prudence. To sum up the whole in one 
word—the whole affair was Russian in spirit—aye! ten thousand times worse 
than Russian, for in Russia it is armed men whom the authorities crush under 
their iron heels, but the victims of the Police at Barisal were wnarmed 
men, carriying neither stick nor thorn.”’ 


10. ‘*No doubt, we are all anxious to know exactly the precise facts in 
connection with the Barisal affair and the public are 
scanning with great interest the conflicting versions 
of the two sides. We may indeed welcome with 
special satisfaction the official versions that are being given, firstly because 
they throw light upon the motives and intentions of the authorities, and 
secondly because they show that Sir B. Fuller and the instruments of his 
bullyism, probably aghast at their own misdoings, have thought it meet to 
enter on their defence before the majestic tribunal of the public opinion. Let 
us trust this condescension on the part of Sir B, Fuller means the beginning of 
the end. Itis evident that we must still wait before we can arrive at a correct 
estimation of the true facts and our judgment will be materially helped when 
the matter comes before the High Court, as it is bound to do, and the evidence 
is sifted in the cooler atmosphere of Calcutta, But whilst there is reason to 
suspend our judgment, let us not forget that this caution is necessary only in 
regard to the comparatively minor question as to whether the Police and the 
authorities at Barisal were technically within their rights under the elastic sec- 
tions in this behalf of the Police Act and the Penal and Criminal Procedure 
Codes in using force and resorting to extremely violent measures. As we gather 
from the official versions, their standpoint is this. ‘They had prohibited perman- 
ently the uttering of ‘Bande Mataram’ in public streets generally and they had 
specifically prohibited the Reception Committee to organize any processions 
accompanied by the cries of the forbidden words in the public streets. in spite . 
of this and as tlie result of premeditation, the organizers of the. Coaference in 
general and Babu Surendranath Bannerji in particular are alleged to have violated 
the circular in order to test its validity and are said to have gone.in procession 
and uttered ‘Bande Mataram’ in tle public streets. ‘Therefore, after repeated. 
orders to disperse, it is. said, force was used. Then it is alleged that 
con 197—9 


Indu Prakash (41), 28rd 
Apl., Eng. cols. 
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these prohibitions were necessary for the ordinary life of Barisal and for 
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» authorities: knew for certain that the Conference after its second 
_ sitting, ‘was. determined agele to go in procession in the forbidden 
mner, it. was. dispersed by force. As against this official. version, the 
y of the other side is that on the first day it was only the delegates 
» from outside in. steamers, who, whilst on board, uttered the cries 
Mataram ’ and that to this there was no response whatsoever from 


a ye 


Bande 


A 


the crowds on the shores assembled to welcome them. These latter obeyed the 


circular. ‘ All the and the hosts then went into a private compound, 
where alone ‘Bande Mataram’ was shouted by all the crowd together. The 
one of the first day’s Conference passed off peacefully, it appears. On the 
second day the delegates assembled in the,same private compound and thence 
the President started and the delegates followed him to the pandal, and as they 
stepped on to the streets there were no cries of ‘Bande Mataram.’ Nor was 
there any organized procession as such. The delegates wero going to the pandal 
in scattered groups. It is further alleged that the Police raid commenced 
after the more proroinent delegates had gone ahead and that the Constables 
then entered even the compound and indiscriminately belaboured all the 

could lay their-hands upon. The raid was sudden and unprovoked and no 
warning or order to disperse was given. It is, moreover, said that no undertaking 
whatsoever was given by any one that the cry of ‘ Bande Mataram’ would not 
be uttered. Then it is denied totally that the delegates intended to go in a 
monster procession after the Conference. It is also material to note that 
the delegates purposely did not take even sticks with them. The points 
of difference between the two versions will thus be clearly seen. They 
are that there was no procession as such, nor any shouting of ‘ Bande Mataram’ 
in the public streets as far as the bulk of the delegates was concerned. 
In regard to Mr, Surendranath Bannerji, let us add the official version is that 
he had previously declared it to be his intention to test the validity of the 
* Bande Moturam’ circular and that at the time of his arrest he was at the head 
of a group which in a public street was uttering the forbidden cry. The other 
side does not seem to deny this. ‘he technical legality of the raid will depend 
upon the fact whether there was a procession uttering the forbidden ery in 
a public street or not, and the justification of the violence used will depend 
upon the futher question whether there was resistance or not. The validity 
of the conviction of Mr, Surendranath Bannerji will deperd upon his being the 
leader of a group defying the technica‘ly binding order. On these questions 
we would willingly abide by. the decision of the highest court of law. But 
these are, after all, from the national point of view, minor questions. Of far 
higher importance are the questions of policy underlying all this unique pro- 
cedure of violence in peaceful. times—questions not of the executive having 
certain powers, but of the propriety and necessity of their using them. What 
reason is there to support the basal proposition of the authorities that the utter- 
ance of the cry of ‘Bande Mataram’ had become at Barisal such a source 
of danger as to justify a permanent prohibition thereof? Had Barisal 
really become an explosive mine as it is represented to beP So far as 
we know there have been no riots or disturbances there save the high-handed doings 
of Sir B. Fuller. Secondly the question is, can an order forbidding the utter- 
ance of certain words for all time in the public streets be valid? And supposing 


Barisal people, can a constitutional assemblage like a Provincal Conference con- 
sisting of leading representative men be treated as though it were a mob of 
dangerous law-breakers? Can a Conference peacefully deliberating in a private 
place be dissolved because it would not give the impossible undertaking that 
none of its members would utter the cry of ‘Bande Mataram,’ Is it 
not provoking the people to resort to darker methods? Isit not running 
the risk of widening for ever a breach that a little conciliatory spirit might heal 
up? ‘These are the higher questions of State policy in regard to which it 
is‘not necessary for us to suspend our judgment and in regard to which it 
should not be difficult to give definite answers even now. And in these ques- 
tions all India is as vitally interested as Bengal. We, therefore, consider that 
not at all be premature if weighty protests in clear and unequivocal 
uage were to go from..all parts of the country against the spirit of 
mt hostility to popular constitutional movements, which has so long been 
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shown by the government of Sir B. Fuller and of which the most suicidal 
culmination was reached in the arrest of Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, the 
violent raid on the Conference delegates, and last but not least in the 
dispersion of the Conference itself at the point of the bayonet. Punjab has 
spoken. and Madras is following suit. Poona and Belgaum have already 
moved. Let Bombay City not‘remain silent.” 


11. We have already given in our last issue an account of the insulting 

aba ¢ treatment given by the Barisal Police to Mr. Surendra- 
Revere (128), ove Spt. nath Bannerji and of the foolish and arrogant action 
of the Barisal Magistrate in inflicting a fine on the Bengal leader. The Barisal 
Police were not, however, satisfied with the arrest and conviction of Mr. 
Surendranath. The account of their doings subsequent to Mr. Surendranath’s 
arrest shows that they make no difference whatever between crushing a mosquito 
and belabouring public leaders. Ihey assaulted some 40 or 50 personsin a merci- 
less manner. ‘They broke the head of the Assistant Secretary of the Anti- 
Circular Society and to another man they gave a ducking and asevere drubbing. 
The Honourable Mr. Choudhari was struck on the head with a Police baton. 
The editor of the Bangvasi received injuries on the back from the same instru- 
ment. One naturally asks what is the justification for this sort of conduct on 
the part of the insolent and infatuated Police ofjBarisal. It is urged by the 
conceited and foolish Magistrate of Barisal, Mr. Emerson, and his still more 
foolish superior Fuller, that the Barisal Police, acting after the manner of wild 
asses that kick freely, made free use of their batons in order to prevent a breach 
of the public peace. The plea that the heads of people were broken in order to 
preserve the peace is on a par with that of the wolf in the fable that 
swallowed the lamb for polluting the water of the stream. It is insolently 
urged on behalf of Fuller that the Barisal Police broke the heads of the people in 
order to prevent Hindus and Muhammadans from doing the same in respect of 
one another. The idea that Hindus and Muhammadans will break one another’s 
heads in connection with the swadeshi movement can only emanate from 
the rotten brains of the shameless and impudent Police officials serving under 
Fuller. _ The Barisal Police have shown by their conduct who is really 
excited over the swadeshi movement and who causes a breach of the peace by 
breaking heads. It is only self-willed and high-handed officers like Fuller, 
who wish the leaders of the people to subnit slavishly to their authority, 
that are prone to disturd the public peaca by acting like intoxicated 
monkeys and by foolishly entorcing the provisions of the Criminal Code, 
If anybody deserved to be arrested, if was Fuller and his monkey host of 
Barisal officials like Mr. Emerson. Neither the Hindus nor the Mubam nadans are 
capable of committing a breach of the public peace in consequenca of the 
swadeshi movement, which is calculated to benefit both, If the movement leads 
to any breach of the peace, it would be on account of the foolish and short- 
sighted conduct of Fuller and his subordinate oificials. The action of both the 
Magistrate, who ordered the arrest of Mr. Surendranath, and of the Police who 
carried out the order, was most hasty and imprudent. The idea of breaking 
people’s heads in order to preserve the public peace was cartainly an extraordinary 
device invented by the Barisal Police. It is most essential that there should be 
a change in the official hierarchy in Hast Bengal. If the lawless conduct of the 
Police were to be upheld, a rude shock would be given to the impression in the 
public mind that the British Government is a constitutional government. The 
authorities at Barisal are infatuated by the pride of power, and they do not 
deserve to be continued in their places any-more. As for the people, we exhort 
them to persevere strenuously in the boycott and swadeshi movements and to 

show to the world that the blood of patriots has not been shed in vain. [ Else- 
where the paper dilates on the constitutional character of the Provincial 
Conference and remarks that neither the Magistrate nor the Police have the 

- power to disperse it by declaring it to be an unlawful assembly.| 


12. Some people are angry with the Barisal Police for having dispersed 

_ . the Provincial Conference which met at that place. 

Kal (120), 27th Api. It is urged on behalf of the Police that im dispersing 

the assembly they merely acted under the orders of the Magistrate. The latter 
says that he, too, is not at fault in the matter and that he ordered the Police to. 


re. 4 


) he. wasi informed: by them. that there would be 
streets atid that Fuller's circular had taught him to 
as derogatory to the prestige of the British Government. 
tio: people blame the Police or the Magistrate in this 
eee use’ any violence in dispersing the Conference? Was 
y one canted or unceremoniously driven out of the mandap? The meeting 
, we “a is} arsed much inthe same way as a shepherd disperses a flock of sheep 
Phlowing a. whistle. Why should Mr. Morley. and Lord Minto give us 
sdress When, like timid women, our people silent left the Conference 
» the moment the District Superintendent of Police of Barisal stepped 
ones the Conference platform and with uplifted eyebrows pointed his finger at 
the’door. Are not the Viceroy and the Secretary absorbed in such high matters 
of State as the defence of the rontier, the conciliation of the Afridis, keeping a 
watch over Russia’s movements in Persia, &c.? Will they not be needlessly 
ra if their attention were to be distracted from these important State matters 
é noisy waliings of little creatures in the zenana. The inmates of the zenana 
are expected to soothe their mighty lords and masters with sweet music and 
not to invade their ears with jarring notes. If they do so, the institution of 
the zenana will certainly have to be abolished altogether. 


18. Ithas been the fashion to characterise Moghul rule in India as 
despotic. But as the British administration.in India 

Bhéla (108), 2ist Apl; isnow conducted on the same principles, we fail to see 
heme (158); 28rd Apl. > how the two differ from each other. In view of the 
alpataru,(121), 22nd Apt. ; 
Parteshak (140), 26th Apl.; 18ane measures adopted by Sir B. Fuller for suppres- 
Ohikitsak (105), 25th Apl, sing the swadesht movement, who will not say that 
anarchy is now rampant in East Bengal? The manner 

in which Babu Surendranath Bannerji was treated by the Barisal authorities 
will not fail to give a shock to even a man of the mildest disposition. That the 
authorities should suddenly attack persons attending a peaceful gathering like 
the Provincial Conference and haul up a well-known leader of the people 
before a Magistrate under an illegal circular is a clear proof of the 
utter helplessness of the people and the high-handedness of the authorities. 
The utterance of the words “‘ Bande Mataram”’ has not yet been declared to be 
an offence under the Indian Penal Code. Sir B. Fuller, however, says that it is 
an offence against the Police laws. But to abuse the authority given témpor- 
arily to the “Police for the maintenance of order by making the utterance of the 
above words at all times an offence and to make a free use of the Police batons 
upon the people are distinct acts of vjoleuce. Though the Barisal Conference 
was held publicly in an open space without any object of raising a revolt 
against Government, Mr. Emerson, the District Magistrate of Barisal, caused 
it to be dispersed by the Police, How, then, does the English rule differ from 
the Moghul rule? ‘To grant to the people the right of holding public meetings 
arid then to punish them for exercising it is simply an act of deception. ~The 
officials fear that the swadeshi movement, if allowed to spread unchecked, will 
injuriously affect English commerce. Sir B. Fuller, for the purpose of suppressing 
the movement, has even gone to the length of flogging school-boys of tender age 
and sending them to jail. But weassure him that the people will not be daunted 
by such high-handed measures. Whatever the trouble and the insults heaped by 
the officials oho the people, the latter will not abandon the swadeshi movement or 
the boycott. e Modavritia writes :—NSir B. Fuller and other Bengal officials 
have from the first looked askance at the swadeshi movement. As Babu Surendra- 
nath Bannerji is a staunch supporter of the movement, they selected him for public 
disgrace a co sercome But they are mistaken if they think that such 
measures make the people give up the movement. The authorities 
stopped the Barisal Conference because the leaders did not give a guarantee 
that the words “ Bande Mataram’’ would not be uttered in the streets, We 
think that injustice and high-handedness cannot go further. Official | 
apologists, say that, the Provincial Conference ‘was held at such an obscure 
and out-of-the-way place as Barisal simply with a view to have an 
ppartunity of testing the legality of the ‘Bande Mataram’ circular. 
all ‘is false,.because it was.a year ago, #.e., before the swadeshi 

uired its present strength, that Barisal was selected for holding 
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this year’s Conference. The Barisal embroglio will naturally create an im- 
ression onthe public mind that British rule resembles Moghul despotism. 
e hope that Lord Minto, who has already given proof of his sympathy 

for an oppressed people by removing the Gurkha regiment | stationed 

at Barisal, will be pleased to cancel the “ Bande Mataram” circular. The 

Kalpataru writes :—It was hitherto believed by the people that the British 

officials in this country were incapable of practising direct tyranny, but the 

events which at Barisal occurred last week have dispelled this belief. ‘he Hon- 
ourable Mr. Gokhale once drew a parallel between Lord Curzon and Aurangzeb, 
but neither that emperor nor his officers were ever known to have attacked 
unarmed people. Sir B. Fuller has surpassed even Shaistekhan in point of 
high-handedness. From what the people already know of Sir B. Fuller's 
character it may safely be said that he will resort to any kind of deceit in 
order to propitiate Lord Minto. If Lord Minto is satisfied with Sir B. Fuller’s 
doings, it follows that Mr. Morley and the British Parliament will aiso be 
satisfied as a matter of course. Hence it will not do for us to depend upon 
others’ sense of justice, We should rely on ourselves for the prevention of 


Official high-handedness, The Parikshak and the Chékitsak write in a similar 
strain, | 


14, Most of the newspapers have described the painful and extraordinary 
: incidents which occurred at Barisal during last week, 
Te agg eos td «i8), Let us see how far it was just to inflict upon Mr. 
26th Apl. ’ Bannerjia fine of Rs. 400 for the offence charged 
7 against him. He was fined Rs. 200 for merely 
asking the Court the ground of his arrest. What flagrant injustice! O 
Aryans, awake! How long will youslumber? ln consequence of your apathy, 
you have been stripped naked. ‘What sort of sleep are you enjoying? [If it con- 
stitutes contempt of Court toask merely what offence the accused has committed, 
then adieu to all hopes of obtaining impartial justice at the hands of judicial 
tribunals. Further, the Magistrate fined Mr. Bannerji Rs. 200 for taking part 
in a procession, the members of which uttered the words * Bande Mataram”, 
Let us now see what secret lurks in the words ‘“ Bande Mataram’”’. 
Literally they mean ‘‘ Hail, mother-land.” There can be no greater mis- 
fortune than to be fined for saluting our mother-land, which supports 
us. Anglo-Indian sojourners in this Jand should well bear in mind that 
their wicked and oppressive acts will never lessen our love for our 
mother-land. Just as a ball rebounds to a c¢reater height the more for- 
cibly it is pressed to the ground, similarly the greater the efforts to stifle our 
love for our mother-land, the firmer will be our attachment to her. We accord- 
ingly exhort all our fellow-countrymen not to forsake the cause of our mother- 
land, but to strain every nerve to bring about her regeneration. They should 
further remember that the fine of Rs. 400 has not been inflicted upon one 
individual only but upon the entire Indian public. |The Dkdrwar Vritta writes 
in a somewhat similar strain. | 


15. ‘ Fullerism ” in Bengal has outdone the autocratic doings of the Tsar, 

i ia eal inal British are fond of holding up the Russian 
oS a4, 4 Apl, ®dministration to obloquy because under it the boon 
ie ’ of liberty is denied to the people. It isthe boast of 
our rulers that this boon is enjoyed by all British subjects. But the incidents 
at Barisal have proved the futility of this boast, and it has been clearly 
demonstrated that a British officer of Sir B. Fuller’s type can easily beat the 
officiais of the Tsar in point of arbitrary and high-handed exercise of 
power. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji and his followers were not rebels. 
They had gathered together to carry on a_ constitutional agitation. 
Liberty of speech and liberty of the press act as safety-valves to public dis- 
content, and in a country where these boons are denied to the people, secret 
societies and revolutionary assemblies come into existence. Since the partition 
of Bengal that province has been the scene of considerable commotion and con- 
stitutional warfare. Passive resistance is the weapon of the Bengalis, while the 
authorities are resorting to actsof oppression and high-handedness, Such 
acts, however, will only serve to undermine the foundations of British rule, 
and the greater the humiliation to which public leaders are sabjected, the 
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ater would be:the ‘union engendered among the people. [The Pratod 
writes in a similar strain ‘and adds :—Dispersion of public meetings and 


‘arrest and conviction of public leaders are extreme measures and are 
esorted to duly in revolutionary epochs and not in times of perfect tranquillity. 

It is difficult to find a parallel elsewhere. to the doingsof the Barisal authori- 

‘ties in the history of the world, The British are trying the patience of the 
- Indians beyond the proper limits. They should bearin mind that the Indians 
have begun to realise the evils of the Machiavelian policy of the Europeans and 
have become alive to the miseries of alien rule. If, under these circumstances, 
the rulers continue to harass the people and make them disgusted with their 
lives, the latter would be driven to wage war withthem. As the present 
policy of Government shows no signs of ‘change, a clash between Government 
and the popular party is inevitable. The present state of the country portends 
the advent of such atime at no distant date. If, unfortunately, it does come, 
we should be ready to rise to the occasion and not fail to increase the rights 


a ef our people.] 


E | 16, The Vihdri publishes some verses under the heading ‘“ Recollection 
. of past glory,” of which the following is the 
_Exhortation to Indians to pyurport:—Study your previous history. You have 
gig die for their mother-  oJorious traditions. How have you brought disgrace 
Vihéri (155), 30th Ap. On your family! You should be ready to die in the 
service of the mother-land. Remember how your 
brave forefathers annihilated hosts of their enemies. Perform, therefore, such 
deeds as are worthy of these ancestors. You must be said to have lived in vain 
since you never recite the names of rulers like Shivaji, who destroyed the 
Mlenchchas and bathed the mother-land with the bloodof her enemies and 
sacrificed their own lives for her sake. You are born in vain since you are 
indifferent as to who occupies the throne of Maharashtra P O Lord, why should 
such calm frevail everywhere? Born as you are of the breed of a lion that 
| tears open the temples of infuriated elephants and kills innumerable foes, how 
| : have you degenerated to the condition of sheep? It behoves you to perform 
deeds worthy of your ancestors, who lived and died for their country, and who 
were renowned for their patriotism. Ifthe blood of your ancestors runs in 
your veins, cease your idle pranks and strive to lift up the land of Bharat from 

the mire into which she has fallen. 


17. Under the heading “‘ Sighs of a patriot’’ a correspondent. contributes 
: some verses to the Kesari, of which tbe following is 
_The sentiment of patrio- the purport:—On hearing the stories of patriots, 
tism said to have began to the heart cannot contain its joy. On witnessing the 
animate the Indians. , j oi ae 
Kesari (124), «4th Apl. persecution of patriots the strength of the body is 
| redoubled, The spirit of patriotism is in the air, and 
my eyes are filled with tears of joy. An auspicious era is dawning upon the 
country. Stories of patriots are being narrated everywhere. ‘The people have 
begun to cherish the sentiment of patriotism and are eagerly fostering union 
among themselves, ‘The country gives us birth andsupports us. Nothing can be 
dearer than the mother-land. Let the thought of our country always be present 
to our minds and let us always toil in the country’s cause. Men, women 
and children are anxious to render some service to the country. ‘They are all 
engaged in doing something for the country. ‘The swadeshi movement is 
steadily prospering. It produces happy consequences in some cases but un- 
pleasant ones in others. The people are vying with one another in manifesting 
q their patriotism. 
B| * 18, The increase of a i ape garrison 1s one of the means whereby the 
| - Alleged futili ritish wish to secure the stability of their rule in 
e the sebility of Deitel rake India. Buta ruler, whatever his creed or nationality 
in India by an increase of might be, should never depend upon the increase of 


white troops. the standing army for the permanence of his sway, but 
” Perea (109), 22nd upon the courage, loyalty and contentment of his 


) subjects. The Hnglish, however,do not act upon 
» above principle in their administration of India. The administrative 


pe icy pursued hy them here is not at all of a sympathetic character. The 
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whole edifice of British domination in Endia rests:on the white and the 
native army. From the steady efforts made year by year to increase the strength 
of the white garrison it seems that our rulers are gradually losing their confidence 
in the native troops. Formerly fifty thounsand white troops were considered 
sufficient for preserving internal peace in the country and repelling the danger 
of foreign invasion, ‘Nay, several Military Officers of high repute emphatically 
declared that there would be no need at any time to exceed this figure. In view 
of the extended railway communications and the consequent facilities afforded to 
the rapid mobilisation of troops from one place to another, it was fora time 
considered prudent to keep down the strength of the white army at the foregoing 
figure. But greed of empire gradually led to an increase of the white army till 
it reached the high figure of seventy thousand. The Congress passed a series of 
resolutions protesting against this increase, and the people also objected thereto, 
but without avail, From the present deplorable condition of Russia our Govern- 
ment should have learnt how suicidal it is to go on increasing armaments while 
the internal condition of the people is miserable and unsatisfactory. Our rulers 
seem to set as much value on the opinion of the Indian people as they do on 
that of a horse tied in a stable. But this kind of attitude is likely to prove 
detrimental to their rule in India. It is, therefore, advisable that they should 
give up the ambition of holding this country by the sword. 


19. The truth of the proverb “ Extreme avarice is the source of sin” is 
weil illustrated by the career of Englishmen in 
Alleged greed of Englishe America and India. The consequence of the com- 
men in Incia and the benefits mercial greed of England in America was that the 
of the boycott movement. Oolonies th ff fh k h : 
Hitechehhu (68), 26th Ap]. Olonies threw off her yoke when an opportunity 
Offered itself. It is laid down in the Shastras that 
lust, anger and avarice are the three doors of Hell, but it is unfortunate that 
the truth of this maxim has not been brought home to the minds of English- 
men. ‘The greed of the British is so insatiable that it is not quenched by the 
drain of millions of rupees which takes place from the country in one 
shape or another. The masses in India barely get even one full meal 
perday. ‘heir averageincome is only Rs. 27 to 40 annually, while the average 
income per head in Great Britain is over Rs. 360 per year. Even this paltry 
income is trenched upon by diverse Government taxes. Many people live on 
boiled leaves of trees, and a pineli of salt isa luxury to them. Some wander 
about in the jungles in a semi-nude condition and when they lay them- 
selves to rest they have no rag to lie on or put over their shivering bodies. 
These people would actually rejoice if they died from the attack of some 
wild beast. Yet despite all their miseries, the Indians are loyal at heart to 
Government and are ready to lay down their lives for their rulers. But the 
Jatter care not a straw for their well-bcing. ‘They have been deprived of the 
use of forest produce and if they bring wood from forests for making 
fire to warm their bodies with, they are whipped. During the first 75 
years of the last century the country was overtaken by 12 famines 
which devastated 15 lakhs of lives, and during the last quarter of 
the same century 20 famines in all visited India with the result that 
between 3 and 34 crores of human lives were victimised. In 1850 the average 
daily income per head of the Indian population was 2 pies, in 1880 it dwindled 
down to 14 pie and in 1900 to pie. What an eloquent commentary on the 
official boast about the growing prosperity of the country! But out of evil 
good cometh, and the partition of Bengal has served toopen the eyes of the 
people to the growing impoverishment of India, The boycott movement 
started by the Bengalis is verily a sovereign cure for the fatal disease which 
the country suffers from. [‘'he paper concludes by dilating on the potentia- 
lities Pe ee in bringing about the economic regeneration and prosperity 
of India. evn 


20. “It is announced that the Secretary of State for India has decided to 
endow the Forest School at Dehra Dun with a Research 

py ig Foueet mga Institute. ‘The news, however, does not come as a 
ee Se surprise upon us, for we were prepared for it in conse- 
oa oe = quence of the reoent speech delivered by Sir Denzil 
Samachar (61), 24th Aple Ibbetson in the Imperial Legislative Council, although 


no one thought that the decision would be arrived at 
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om ee Sone 5 result of this decision the status of the existing institu- 
or a to tht of « Collog, which wil be placed in charge of a com- 
= ee ‘ ae st who will be assisted by the requisite staff of Professors, It goes 
ee tte “g sayi pac onr measuré that possesses potentialitiesfor turning out a 
i “a etter c nas of public servants deserves to be welcomed. It, however, remains 
Phe far our own countrymen will receive the benefit of this improved 
7 instruction. The higher posts in the Forest Department, as is 
lly the case in all Government Departments, are almost wholly mono- 
a Buropeans and Eurasians, and hence no one need feel any surprise 
the news mentioned above does not give rise to that feeling of enthusiasm 
and satisfaction in this country which one would naturally expect.” [The 
< Bombay Samdchdr expresses its approval on the whole of the details of 
thescheme outlined by Government for starting a Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun. It, however, thinks that Government have not taken proper care in 
_ gelecting a suitable place for the location of the Institute. It apprehends that 
a the hebed avd Madras Presidencies will not derive much benefit from the 
Institute, as it will be located in a remote corner of Northern India. It fails 
to understand what special advantages or facilities Dehra Dun affords for the 
working of the Institute and remarks that the selection of a more central 
place in India would have increased the usefulness of the Institute to the 

country and also been more ccaducive to the interests of forest research. | 


21. The Bombay Government have just issued a novel order to the effect 
that the application for pension made by the widow 
s rotest eye the recent of g Police officer who may have died from plague 
rules published by the Bom- . , , 
bay Government for the Should be accompanied by a certificate stating that 
grant of pensions to the the deceased had been inoculated with the plague 
ee scape of — officers serum. We a this action of the authori- 
los fee ties to be objectionable on principle and tantamount 
Ye ag —T ne te on attempt to compulsorily enforce inoculation 
upon a section of the people. We suspect that the 
_ Strenuous efforts made by the Health Department to boom inoculation, of 
which the present action of GoVernmert is an outcome, are but a ruse for 
diverting public attention from the inefficiency of the department to cope with 
the epidemic. We learn that this order of Government has given rise to 
vexation and consternation among Police officers) We have entered our 
protest against this measure of Government, because although it applies only 
to a section of its own servants, we fear that it is a thin end of the wedge 
for making inoculation compulsory upon the entire population, 


fae 22. We wish to draw the attention of Government to the present pitiful 
condition of the agriculturists of the Koyna Valley 

Complaints about the jin the Sdtdra District and hope that measures will 

po ae 9 noel a be taken to alleviate their sufferings. There are four 

sn the Sétérn Distnict. Y Mahals in the Valley, but owing to the successicn 

Pratod (144), 20th Apl. of bad harvests since 1897 the cultivating classes 

in all of these have been reduced to the verge of 

destitution and find it extremely hard to eke out their living and to meet the 

revenue demand. The present year is also unfavourable, but orders have never- 

the less been issued for the recovery of the revenue suspended last year, and these 

orders are being stringently enforced by the over-zealous Taluka karkuns, 

The rayats are subjected to ill-treatment and their property is attached for the 

recovery Of arrears. When karkuns from the Taluka kacheri recently went to 

some V to demand the instalment of takavi loans, the rayats submitted 

* a petition to Government praying for a consideration of their grievances, An 

- order was issued thereon to the effect that the arrears recovered should : not 
: exceed in amount the current year’s demand. This order was followed b 
another directing that all sums recovered after the month of April be credited 
not to the land revenue account, but to that of fakavi loans. Hundreds of 

cattle belonging to the agriculturists have been attached in the villages of 

Khirkhandi, Wagholi, Indoli, Vosote, &c., and the rayats, who have come to 
‘the end of their resources, are migrating elsewhere to earn a living. The 

_ Suthorities seem to think that the valley is.in a prosperous condition and 

_ hence they are determined to recover all outstandings since 1897. But a 
peruse of the report made after inquiring into the condition of each individual 
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rayat in the Tamh. Mahal. in the presence of the: Punch and the Taluka. 
karkup will disclose, the true state of affairs, It is w pity that our 


henign Government, should not extend. a helping 
The manner in which land revenue is being collected in: the Koyna Valley 
illustrates the spirit.in which the officials of the Revenue De 


hand'to the distressed rayate, 


nt carry out 


the: beneficent directions embodied in Government Resolutions on the subject 
of suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 


23, Two instances of vagaries committed by some soldiers belonging to 


Complaints against the 
alleged mischievous pranks 
of British soldiers at 
Belgaun. 

Chikttsak (109), 25th Apl. 


the regiments stationed here have come to our ears. 
In one case, some soldiers, while driving at night 
through the cantonment, saw some hens covered under 
a. basket. They got down from the carriage and 
lifted some four or five of these and were about 
to make away with them, but an outcry having been 


raised in the meantime by the owner of the hens, the Police came on the 
scene, a punchnama was. drawn up and the matter reported to the Commanding 


Officer. 


In the other case, a soldier happened to see a group of 10 or 20 


persons assembled on a road in the cantonment for some purpose and belaboured 


sone of them with his cane, 
some of the assaulted persons. 


Ut is said that the beating resulted in injuries to 
We learn that the matter was brought to the 


notice of the Commanding Officer and that the offending soldier was sent to 


the Kanjee house, 


It seems, on the whole, that the soldiers stationed hera 
frequently indulge in riotous behaviour. 
should openly indulge in such pranks as the above. 


It is much to be regretted that they 
In spite. of the sentences 


inflicted upon them from time to time by the popular, upright and trath-loving 
Cantonment Magistrate of this place, we trust that the matter will be 
considered before it is too late and that the mischievous propensities of the 
soldiers will be brought under restraint. 


24, 


Comments on the action of 
the Bombay High Court in 
reducing the sentence passed 
by the ‘third Presidency 
Magistrate, ombay, in a case 
of alleged outrage on the 
modesty of a woman. 

Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 22nd Apl. 


accused guilty and sentenced him to a term of imprisonment and a fine. 
High Court annulled the fine and reduced the imprisonment. 


** W hat is the modesty of a woman ? 


The question is suggested by the 
report of a judgment of the High Court in a case 
which came On appeal from the decision of a Magis- 
trate, and in which the accused was alleged to have 
outraged the modesty ofa woman. Both the parties 
were Europeans (or Eurasians), The complainant 
had alleged that the accused had put his hands on 
her shoulder and pulled her about while she was 
waiting for her husband outside of a shop, and the 
Magistrate, an Indian gentleman, had found the 
The 
In a report of 


their observations we read: ‘ But it is obvious that what amounts to an out- 
rage on the modesty of a woman must depend on the circumstances of each 
case and in particular on the race of the woman and the customs of her race. 


It may 


be that to place the hands on the shoulder of a woman, as was done in 


this case, would be an outrage on the modesty of a Hindu or a Muhammadan 


woman,’ 


The justice of these observations, so far as they go, is obvious. 


But 


there is the fact that the complainant did regard the act of the agcused as an 


outrage on her modesty. 


May not a woman have notions of personal modesty 


which may fall short of the widest that may prevail in a community ? Is it 
allowable for a person who takes liberties with a woman to plead that these 
liberties had the sanction of racial customs, notwithstanding that the woman 
had objections to them, as the accused apparently did in this case ? ” 


25. Until recently pleaders and parties to proceedings in Revenue and 


Request to Government to 
allow postal authorities to 
supply information regard- 
ing;the movements of district 
oficers- during the touring 
season to the public on. 
enguiry at the Post Office. 

Prakdslv (143), 25th Apl. 


tendent,, Mr. Morgan,:from whom we received the same curt: reply. 
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Magisterial Courts could ascertain by inquiry at: the 
post office. the exact address-of district officers during 
the touring season, Butsome time ago when we went 
to the General. Post Office at Satara. to inquire where 
the camp of a particular official was on a certain day, 
we were told by the Post Master that the information. 

could not be given to us. under the postal. rules. 

Thereupon we addressed a letter to the Postal-Superin-» 
Underithe-. 


sk the’ postal authorities to inform us as to 
that information about the camps of Revenue and Magis- 
jould not be supplied to the public, If there was such a rule: 
6, wat ‘the “above information given so long in contravetion. 
wreor?. If the rulé is only recently enforced, we cannot conceive what must 
have led to its enforcement. If the postal authorities can conveniently inform: 
“ pleaders and parties to suits and proceedings as to the movements of district 
ef *; we fail to see why they should not do so. We request Government 
cancel the rule, which prohibits them from doing so, in the public interest. 


.. 26. -“ Complaints have of late reached us so frequently and persistently in 

POGHE SE Ae | regard to the conditions under which the Bombay post- 

Grievances of Bombey men have to work that we consider it highly advisable 

Pade ‘Prak iah (41), 16 *8ive a friendly warning to the authorities so that by 

Apl., Eng. cols. timely remedies undesirable developments may be 

7 averted. Thestrike of the Calcutta postmen is yet fresh 

- inthe public memory and doubtless the patient, toiling Bombay postman is seri- 

ously considering why it should not be possible for him to get his own numerous 

grievances remedied by gentle means, if possible, or by a more determined effort of 

combination, if gentle means fail. The Postal authorities indeed are by no means 

ignorant of the fact that there are real grievances and that a good deal of discon- 

tent, almost bordering on despair, prevails among the bulk of the men concerned. 

It iseven said that the authorities do make concessions now and then, but half 

measures are surely not the right way to deal with questions of this nature, 

Weshall briefly summarise the main grievances of postmen. The first grievance 

relates to small pay, wholly incommensurate with the qualifications necessary 

as well as the work to be done........... The Bombay postman is required to be 

able to read at least four languages—English, Marathi, Gujarati and Urdu, and 

oe his duty extends from 8 or 9 hours per day toeven 12 hours in some 

cases.......... The work he has to do is arduous and also responsible. Add to this 

the exorbitant cost of living in Bombay and we see how miserably our postmen are 

paid. ‘the wonder.is how they discharge their duties so admirably under such 

unfavourable circumstances. The most amazing fact of the situation, however, 

is that their salaries were formerly much higher. ‘The readers or sorters 

formerly got Rs. 28 per mensem. They now get only Rs. 20. The pay 

of the last grade of delivery peons was formerly Rs. 14. Now it is Ks. 10 only. 

Again, the number of posts in the upper grades have been greatly reduced, 

so that it is a double misfortune to the men. Often have they complained, 

but practically to no purpose. No heed is paid to their remonstrances and 

; applications are merely filed. ‘The Postal Department is one of our most 

prosperous State departments, Surely its prosperity should not be based on 

any sweating system. And let the authorities remember that sweating cannot 

continue ad infinitum. 'The men have always effective remedies in their own 

hands, Trye wisdom consists in foreseeing strikes and avoiding them by timely 
concessions.”’ 
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27. Who can describe, and who can forget the scenes of wild confusion, 
ad ; eo breathless panic and concentrated misery, accompa- 
abed (Sin ied Osion at miycer- nied with such severe and instantaneous loss of life 
Sind Journal (19), 18th and property, that were witnessed in Hyderabad on 
Apl.; Prabhét (50), 17th the night of Sunday, the 15th April 1906, and for 
Apl, Eng. cols.; Kardchi gome time on the following day? At about 8-30 p.m. 
Ohsonsele (7), 22nd Apl. there was a tremendous explosion of cordite car- 
tridges in the powder magazine in the fort. A large number of houses near 
Roe the fort were either blown down or seriously damaged ; many more had their doors 
ae and windows smashed or torn off, About 8 lives were also lost. The destructive 
Be effectsof the explosion were felt in a few places even on the market side of the 
ee: town. ‘There was an immediate rush of people from the fort side towards the. 
market quarter. It was a pitiable sight to see several ladies and gentlemen 
ing for their lives, bare-footed, several of them le:ving even the outer doors of 
yes.all upen ; in a few instances babies were left behind...... People ran 
hither and thither, making enquiries, and apprehensive of worse things to. come. 
‘Most of the people kept up the whole night, or only took short naps long after 
midnight, and were up and moving before day-break. Some families left the . 
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town, some were preparing to leave, others were waiting in suspense........ The- 
accident, with its appalling attendant loss, raises several questions. Why and how 
came such explosive substances as cordite to be stored in such large quantities. 
so very neara crowded part of the town and without precautions against ‘ decom. 
position’ ? How dil the substances get out of control? .Was their dangerous | 
character never realised-before they were putin the fort? How far is Lord 
Kitchener’s policy responsible for the catastrophe? (Is it true that the officers 
had protested against the storage of explosives in the fort ?. Why this sudden and 
persistent activity manifested by the magazine? Has there been neglect of duty. 
on the part of those entrusted with the control of the magazine? What did the 
Committee of experts suggest? Were their plans ineffectual or were their 
instructions not faithfully carried out? It is a most serious happening and the 
most searching inquiry should be instituted. Nor should the public be kept 
in the dark about facts, however ugly, which they have aright to know. Then 
as regards grant of compensation, about which some correspondence seems already - 
to have passed, we would urge that while scrutinising claims with the utmost 
despatch and care the authorities should show themselves reasonable and fair- 
minded in settling them. Ali who have suffered losses, including, of course, those 
who have lost relations, should get compensation. One thing more. A tele- 
gram to the Sind Gazetie (Bullettin dated the 16th instant) says that a slight 
explosion, premonitary of what was coming, occurred fully an hour and a half 
before the terrific explosion that carried such destruction all round. If this is 
true, why could not the people be given at least one hour’s previous intimation ? 
That would, at least, have saved some lives, now lost, and would have reduced 
the number of persons injured. About 15 minutes before the explosion the 
people near the fort were indeed warned to flee, but the time was too short....., 
The one silver lining to the dark cloud was the courage and devotion of the 
officers and men engaged in preventing further explosions. The arrangements 
for guarding the deserted quarters and in fact the whole town throughout the 
night were also excellent.’”’ [The Prabhat writes:—“‘ We understand the 
authorities are prepared to consider applications for compensation, which, how- 
ever, should be awarded not as a matter of grace, but as being legally and 
rightly due to the sufferers, for it is in any case impossible to absolve the 
Military from blame in the matter. People should be granted full compensa- 
tion, neither more nor less. ‘To give it only partially would justly excite 
discontent. But compensation is not the only thing Government have 
to consider. The whole question of dangerours explosives being stored so 
perilously near the town and of the causes of the explosion, as well as of 
the loss of control over the inflammable material, must be investigated thorough- 
ly and without regard to private considerations. One story says that boxes 
of powder were not kept cool, as usual, by being wetted with water and were 
exposed to the air which produced self-ignition. He that asit may, the matter 
requires a careful sifting.” ‘he Kardchi Chronicle writes:—‘'The Military 
authorities must by this time have realized the danger to which the whole 
town is exposed owing to the close proximity to it of the magazine, but 
we wonder how they did not doso ere this. As it is, the experience gained in 
one day should serve to guide the military for the future, and we trust the 
wisdom of removing the magazine to a place far removed from the town 
will be soon perceived by Government. The removal from the fort of the 
magazine, which every reasonable man thinks will be an accomplished fact 
ere long, will also remove the objection which was urged when the prayer 
of the Municipality for the grant of the whole site of the fort was rejected. 
The relief of the congestion of the town can now be effected, and we trust 
the Municipal authorities will once more approach Government on _ the 
subject.......... The absence of Mr. Pratt from Hyderabad at this juncture 
appears to be a mistake, on which too much stress cannot be laid. If 
Mr. Pratt left for Kardchi after a full assurance that the town was out ~ 
of danger, it was reasonable to expect of him to convey the same 
assurance to the townspeople who, he could have easily imagined, must 
have been frightened out of their witsat the sudden explosion. The want of ~ 
appreciation of circumstances will, on the other hand, indicate a faulty . 
judgment. -Whether due to appreciation of circumstances or otherwise, the 


mistake committed by Mr. Pratt in having left his people to the mercies . of 
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.  -G@avernment cannot, make u ‘grant a ay arms to, 
all oitizens, let them. 1" east. # thom to such pareons as are likely. not 
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Pe re a8 In the oase in wich 2 Samindes has been acoused of cheating a bania 

'Peotes ithe ‘tecom-. of uveed the’ the decision of the Sessions Court 


tr the circumstatices of the case. The accused 
n sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprison- 


will go to the’ Siete. In addition to this, the bania 

has, Hien given the igen: of suing the Zamindar for Rs. 10,000. This sentence 
t the accused, the view taken of the matter by the J udge, or the way in 
which the counsel for the accused. worked, may call forth all sorts of remarks—. 
favourable and unfavourable—from persons viewing the matter in a different 
light, but what cannot honestly be denied ia that there are very few who will 
not be alarmed at the situation produced by the treatment accorded to the 
witnesses for the defence in this case. Because the Judge did not believe the 
defence witnesses, he recommends the confiscation of the licenses issued to them 
under the Arms’ Act and recommends also that they be deprived of the right of 
a getting chairs in Darbars and other public functions, This is a punishment 
5 which, if inflicted, is likel iy to act as a strong deterrent upon people called 
i to give evidence for the defence in other cases, and thus the cause of justice 
j would be greatly injured. We trust, therefore, that the step recommended will 

not be taken.” 


29. “ We extract the following from The Indian People of Allahabad :— 
os _  *Somewhere in these provinces a Deputy Magistrate 
| , The Police and the Magis- jad before him a case sent up by the police. When 
- racy in Sind. 
: Phooniz (16), 25th Apl. evidence and arguments had been heard on both sides, 
the Magistrate found there was no evidence to support 
&@ conviction. Before, however, he could make up his mind to acquit 
the accused he had to satisfy himself whether the Barra Saheb of the police 
would approve of such an order. Accordingly, he went and saw the District 
Sipcdatendant of Police in connection with the case and it was not till then 
that he passed an order, of acquittal. The police are powerful everywhere, but 
there is no other province where the magistracy is so utterly police-ridden.’ 
If our contemporary had known the state of things in this respect in Sind he could 
not have re a | only his province as the most police-ridden, but would 
have cenlanaed that distinction upon Sind. Times out of number have 
we received complaints from Magistrates, and First Class Magistrates to 
boot, of the wigging administered to them by OJDistrict Magistrates, of 
course at the instance of the District Superintendents of Police for acquitting 
accused persons in cases brought before them by the police. Where a District 
Magistrate, who has got a reputation for self-willed arbitrariness, is concerned, 
nobody wonders at his pulling the ears of his Subordinate Magistrates. But 
when you find the practice common with District Magistrates who, as Collec- 
tors, are models of fairness and the very idols of the people of their district, 
you. begin to feel that there must be something esoteric in their conduct 
which is not. revealed tv the public gaze. Even avery harmless remark 
at ‘the police has been construed into such a reflection on the police 
orm | ‘the 9 subject of a rebuke to ths Magistrate making it. Well, there 


re. is ¢ one eration on the other side. The District Magistrate suspects the 
a * Bul ordinate Magi Sieg may havé come to his decision not from entirely impartial 
ay nd dis | ves, and considering the circumstances of the country he 
zht . ie yy helure that his interference is called for in the interests of justice 
(the repression of crime, But as things ; stand, this consideration is likely to 
rie ‘too far and.we know. that in practice it is carried too far. Our opinion, 
hi an Magistrates are appointed on the implied understanding 
charge, the dation, conscientiously they should not be 

: ‘influence. Otherwise, public pocyldande 


aan ie 
ahah 


PAST 
in the administration of justive will be impaired. People will think 


that the Mapistrates act not according to what the evidence before them 
discloses but according to the dictates of the police. In these days Magistrates 
are generally of convicting tendencies. There need, therefore, be no fear of true | 
criminals escaping scot-free. The general fear rather is of innocent men being 
sent to jail simply because they aro not in the good books of the police.” _ 


30. ‘Our sense of duty to the public compels us to invite the attention of the 
Collector of this district to the general dissatisfaction 
Complaint against the which prevails in Hyderabad in consequence of the 
— sa of Income-tax at appointment of Mr. Ali Akbar, City Magistrate, to 
yderabad (Sind). : " ; , 2 
AleHag (49), 14th ,Apl, Tevise the list of the income-tax imposed upon the 
Eng. cols. people of Hyderabad. The people se rm that the 
manner in which income-tax is imposed here and the 
principle which actually guides Mr. Ali Akbar in making enhancements are open 
to serious Objection. We have received several complaints from people who say 
that their incomes have not only not been increasing, but have positively been 
decreasing, although the amount of the income-tax they are called upon to pay 
has been steadily increasing for the last few years. ‘They ascribe this to several 
reasons which we leave to the higher authorities to investigate and decide 
how far the conduct of the City Magistrate is unimpeachable, At any rate, 
one of two things must be true if the grievance about the unreasonable 
enhancement of the tax turns out to be real. Hither Mr. Ali Akbar does 
not possess a sufficient knowledge of the people and their incomes, or if 
he possesses it, he must have his own reasons for behaving in the manner 
complained of. In either case it will be inadvisable to eatrust the task to 
him any further. There are other reasons also which necessitate the adoption 
of the course suggested. Mr. Ali Akbar is a native of Hyderabad, and this 


circumstance alone should suggest the advisability of making over the incoume- 
tax work to some one else.”’ 


Hducation. 


31. “The Government of Bombay cannot be feeling very comfortable 

after the very trenchant criticism of Sir Bhalchandra 

. Question of constructing @ Krishna on their conduct in not having made any 
ostel for the students of the — , 

Grant Medical College, Bom- Provision as yet for the erection of hostels for the 

bay. students of the Grant Medical College, Sir Bhal- 

Jaim-e-Jamshed (28), 27th echandra in his letter to the Press unfolds a chapter of 


Apl., Eng. cols.; Akhbar-e- . . . ° a 
Souddgar (59), 28th Apl,, history in connection with the movement for provid 


Eng. cols. ing quarters for the students of the College which 
throws a lurid light on the official sense of res- 
ponsibility in the matter............. No one knows better than Govern- 


ment the urgent need of providing suitable quarters for College students, 
especially those who hail from the mofussil, Government know the peculiar 
nature of the locality in which the Grant Medical College is situated, 
and the danger of letting students go unprovided with healthy quarters 
in such a neighbourhood. For years they did nothing to handle the 
problem themselves. When an attempt was made to solve it by private 
efforts and agency, they came forward with a promise of doing the thing 
themselves, and when private agency receded into the background, they 
themselves. disappeared as well. Surely it cannot be that Government 
know notning of the assurance given by the Hon’ble Mr. Giles to the special 
Committee that was formed for the purpose under the presidency of the 
Prineipal of Grant Medical College. They cannot claim to be exonerated 
from the blame of having driven out private agency from the field by 
a specious promise and not having cared to fulfil that promise after that 
agency was driven out. When the Hon’ble Mr, Giles appeared on the 
scene to give the assurance that ‘the Government of India had allotted 
asumof Rs. 19 lakhs to be spent on public works in that year (1901) 
and that he would get the Government to undertake the building for 
students’ quarters out of that grant,’ he could not surely have gone out of 
his way to do so without very good grounds, and the public has accordingly very 
just ground to be indignant at the apathy evinced by the,Government so far 
in the matter,,........ As Sir Bhalchandra Krishna reminds us, the Government 
con 197—8 - 
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nbay have been pocketing grants from the Government of India for the: 
26} t of the p: e sing ec acational needs of the Presidency, and yet not w-. 
ng has as yet been spent on what is the most pressing need of all in con-. 
the only Medical College in the Presideney! Surely the public. 
to demand that the matter will be taken in hand in right. 
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saat al at once.” [The A4khbdr-e-Souddgar writes in a similar strain. ] 
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Municipalities. 


*82. “Of the one thousand and one questions discussed at the Board of 
Bombay Musnkdipal Corpare- the Bombay Corporation ever since it was called into 
tion and Standard Time. existence, few within living memory have cast the 
- Rést Goftér (33), 29th Corporators into a more hopeless state of muddle than 
Apl., Hing —_ ae Hast the one which was discussed at its meeting on Monday 
meron: (hy SE Ape. _Jast. And yet few questions put before it have been 
easier to decide upon. The Corporation was called upon to determine whether 
its clocks should indicate Bombay Time or be put forward by an odd number of 
minutes. Still what a waste of words, energy and precious time was incurred 
in deciding upon a question that could have been dealt with summarily at one 
sitting without much ado or hubbub....... ‘The advocates of Bombay Time were 
bent upon carrying their point at the point of the bayonet........... But their 
victory is at the best a Cadmean victory which has made the Corporation a target 
of rebuff and ridicule and imperilled its reputation for efficient and practical work. 
That there was a good deal of wire-pulling going onis no, longer a matter of 
secrecy. That the advocates of Bombay Time could not have found a better 
champion to fight their case than Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is seen from the 
defence he made for his cause.........._ It is, however, difficult to compliment 
Sir Pherozeshsh on his success, and we regret that the robust common sense 
which he brings to bear upon the discussion of civic questions was not allowed 
full sway on this particular occasion. Itis generally thought that he ought to 
have steered clear of the movement altogether, and not allowed his name to be 
mixed up in an affair which has reflected little credit on the Corporation. 
Though Sir Pherozeshah left no stone unturned to coilect materials for his 
speech, and gave it.a very imposing appearance, much of it was both wide 
of the mark and open to contention........ . Because the editor of a particular 
paper adopted a certain attitude years ago, his successors are not bound to follow 
the same line, As times change, they call for corresponding alterations in the 
avowed policy of a paper. That the masses of the people have no liking for 
the change is what no one who knows the native mind can deny. But that it 
imposes upon them an unbearable hardship is news to us, Sir Pherozeshah 
drew the long bow when he made much of the so-called hardships, and his con- 
tentions lost much of their weight by the exaggerated picture which he sketched 
to fortify his case. Sir Pherozeshah waxed unusually eloquent when he contended 
that there would be no loss of prestige involved if Government retraced their steps 
im response to the popular wishes. But Government were never ina hurry 
to force their views on the people. They gave the latter ample opportunity to 
speak their mind, If the people had raised a strong protest when the Corpora- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce and the Port Trust had expressed themselves 
in iavour of the change, their remonstrance would not bave fallen upon deaf 
ears,.......... If the masses were inert and failed to make their voice heard 
at the proper time, what were the leaders doing? We cannot wind up 
without referring to some unpleasant scenes that were created at the Corporation 
debate. Members indulged freely in personal criticisms, ani even the best 
men Could not deny themselves the gratification of making themselves square 
with their opponents by unfair and unbecoming recrimination. There were 
many skilful passages-at-arms which, while they lent some animation to the 
prosaic proceedings of the meeting, detracted from the reputation of the 
Corporation for sobriety of judgement.” [The Bombay Last Indian 
writes :—“‘ We have now been accustomed to Standard Time fornearly four 
months, and so far as we know the change has not really inconvenienced any- 
body, much less has it operated as a hardship. Government introduced it 
after mature deliberation and after givin all the important public bodies in 
the city an opportunity of expressing their views inthe matter. And the- 
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expression of those views was decidedly in favour of the introduction of Standard 
Time in Bombay. The Bombay Municipal Corporation cannot ignore the 
fact that the earliest expression of their own views on the question was in 
favour of Standard Time—a decision which materially contributed towards the 
introduction of the change by Government.’’] | 
33. ‘* However one may eg the wabbling of = Corporation on the 

; questicn of time, they are to be congratulated on their 

o0th AcL ‘oe ©), final reversion to good sense. The only misfortune 
is that the city will be confused mgre than ever bet- 

ween the good old time and the brand new one. We, in Bombay, were quite con- 
tented with our own time which was in approximate keeping with that marked 

by the sun. We had a life-long association of particular hours with the needs 

° and avocations of daily life....... All this was thrown into utter confusion by the 
Imperial Ukase that in future 6 A.M. shall not be 6 A, M., but something else...... 

The Government, in its omnipotence, tampered with time and found a numerous 
following among the time-serving fraternity. We are asked to pluck out by 

the roots the time-honoured associations of time. We are commanded to be 
false to oursleves,—to say that we rose at 7 a. mM. while we were actually out 

of bed a little after 6 ; to swear by the new-fangled time that it is noon, when 

it is not so; and to anticipate the afternoon by forty minutes every 

GBY. ovcce0 The Hindus are perturbed more than the other communities because 
their religious ceremonies are vitally dependent upon the observance of correct 
time. ‘Those who have no belief in astrology may not consider that the adoption 

of Standard Time will matter much. But the rooted sentiments of our Hindu 
brethren, sentiments which are shared in, to some extent, by Parsis and Muham- 
madans and which are inherited from time immemorial, cannot be trifled with. 

The advocates of Standard Time have attributed a personal motive to Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, the champion of Bombay Time. Weshould not, in fairness, 

have followed their example, even if we had differed in this respect from Sir. 
Pherozeshah. It would seem that they do not consider their cause strong enough 

to stand on its own merits, and that they needs must import irrelevancies to 
buttress it up. To the same cause may be ascribed the exquisite fooling in 


which one of the local dailies has indulged at the expense of Sir Pherozeshah 
and his followers.” , 


34, “ Weappeal to His Excellency Lord Lamington as a sympathetic 
Oriental Review (12), 25th and liberal-minded Governor to act in the matter of 
Pa shes pose hated be Bombay vs, Standard Time in consonance with the 
much-derided Indian sentiment. Twenty years ago 
when Sir James Fergusson found that Madras Time had been imposed upon Bom- 
bay without a due consultation of the wishes of the people of Bombay and the 
people resented it, he promptly reverted to the old order of things. We ho 
His Excellency Lord Lamington will do likewise, Fortunately the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce now possesses in the person of the Honourable Mr. H. E. 
E. Procter a Chairman who is distinguished above all things for a Christianity 
_ which is truly catholic and genuine and we feel confident that we shall not in vain 
beg of him to respect the feelings of the people of Bombay in this matter when 
he is reminded that it is primarily based upon religious considerations. We 
are the moze encouraged to be sanguine of Mr. Procter’s attitude by the 
reflection that his predecessor in the Chair of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce paid due respect to the voice of the people by strongly recom- 
mending to Government not to persist in the adoption of Madras Time in 
opposition to the expressed desire of the populace,” | 


35, The Gujarati dailies of Bombay effusively praise the efforts made by 
Bombay Saméehér (61), ut. t: M. Mehta to prevail upon the Bombay Corpo- 
oa ty Jaw ia cho, Yation to restore Standard Time in Municipal offices 
(28), 26th Apl.; Akhbér-i- and urge Lord Lamington’s Government to put an 


ot (8), 6), By Prev end to the alleged inconvenience and difficulty experi- 
artaman (86 t pl.; bv we . : : 
Auibér-e Soudzgor (59), 241, °nCCt by the native population owing to the intro- 


Apl. duction of Standard Time in the city. 
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a] victory'won for Bombay Time at th 

ae pee : on Monday last will prove the beginning 
Mage alge » end and that will again repeat itself 
ahs shrek’ und Government be kind enough to conform gra- 


ously to a public feeling on the’subject as they did in Sir James -Fergusson’s 

time and revert to local time, so dear to the city. We trust no further attempt 
will be made to ze-open the question in the Corporation. Even if it is made, 
the ‘advocates of Standard Time will, we believe, be defeated. [he Corporation 
has now identified itself with the general public, as it should, for it feeds upon 
public money and pxists for the benefit of the people.........._ Into the merits 
of the question we need not enter at length again... ...... It only remains to 
fervently wish that Government will be impressed with Sir Pherozeshah’s argu- 
ments.,........ It is impossible, however, to forbear in this connection from 
protesting strongly against the attitude taken in regard to this controversy by 
the Municipal Commissioner. He actively canvassed amongst the members 
and showed quite an undignified and utterly unconstitutional zeal at the 
Corporation. On Monday last he questioned the accuracy of the counting of 
votes by the President twice and himself counted them. All this was 
exceedingly shabby and clearly illegal. And if we biame Mr. Sheppard, 
we blame Dr. Viegas, the President, still more for tolerating all this meddle- 
someness on the part of the Commissioner.”’ 


37. “Mr. Thakurdas’ appointment as President of the Hyderabad 
Municipality does not come as a surprise on us—it 
egret, Me the Hy- ‘was a foregone conclusion. When he was put at the 
Jena SO ta ety bead of Municipal affairs eighteen months ago, 
rabhadt (50), 10th Apl., . 5 
Bag. cols. we said that though much abler and fitter men were 
available, the authorities could not be accused of select- 
ing an incompetent man. We find no reason to alter our opinion now. We 
still think, as we thought then, that the authorities could have certainly 
made a better selection, but that Mr. Thakurdas was not a bad choice. There 
is no doubt that he had some difficulty to contend with when he was first 
appointed President. One or two Municipal Councillors to whom he has ever 
been ‘an eyesore made it a point to oppose him at every step simply for the 
sake of opposition. But Mr. Thakurdas tod, or. his part, did not try to disarm 
this opposition by dignified and generous conduct, and this helped to accentuate 
the bad feeling, and as a result he was not abie to do even what he was capable 
of doing. But let bygones be bygones. We shall forget the past, if both the 
parties now turn over a new leaf.”’ 


38, “Is not the appointment of Khan Muhammad, son of Shah Pasand 
| Khan, to the Municipal Board, Shikarpur, a scandal 
Nominations to the Shikér- and asluron the whole town of Shikarpur and its 
ge rae ality. intelligence? Khan Muhammad Khan has the 
indhi (51), 14th Apl, —. ) 

Eng. cols. virtue of being the son of his father, and a staunch 
friend of all the officials, high and low. He, being a 
large land-holder and paying revenue in the Shikaérpur Sub-treasury, 
owns an otak at Shikarpur for occasional stay ; he has besides that no interest 
in the town proper and we cannot understand why the whole population of 
Shikdérpur should have been laid aside in his favour. This nomination is 
pregnant with significance, It involvesa distinct admission that there is a 
sad dearth at Shikdérpur of intelligent Muhammadans, who can be deemed fit 
to sit on the Corporation, and that ii has, therefore, been considered: advisable 
to import a man from the taluka proper to serve on the Municipal Board. 
So far, perhaps, we are inclined to agree with the present Collector who, we 
learn, is responsible for the nominations ; if an inspector of scavengers was some- 
time back considered as a fit occupant of a Municipal chair, there is no wonder 
that. anomalies should be observable when officers persist in following up a 
policy of one-sided prefereuce under the transparent plea of providing ‘an. 
admixturé of castes,’ even in civic councils. Shikdrpur is, to say the least, 
unfortunate in this respect, for we hear little of such undue preferences 
eing shown at Hyderabad or Kardéchi. A look at the constitution of Munici- 
pal at Karéehi and Hyderabad leaves but one impression and it is this 
that the introduction of a majority of Muhammadans to counteract the Hindu 


\ 


element on the Boards is never considered. an imvariable step. Hyderabad has a | 
fair share of Muhammedas,, but in the nomination list some Hindu gentlemen of 
light and leading are included; so also at Karichi. At Shik4rpur and Sukkar, 
on the other hand, a studied attempt is made to k the Hindus out; and in 
the attempt to carry it out, strange anomalies appear; and if the 
matter is looked into a little more closeiy, we shall find that in the Municipal 
districts of Sukkur and Shik4rpur there is a greater majority of Hindu rate- 
payers than at Kardchi and Hyderabad. This tendency to neglect the Hindu 
element is discouraging, At Shikdérpur we have amongst the Hindu Sethias, 
men of wealth, shrewdness and business-like habits—qualities which above 
all are needed for an efficient administration of a Municipality; and vet 
they are to be left behind and their places occupied by Muhammadan gentlemen 
of no means or position, because ‘ admixture of castes’ is to be maintained,”’ 


39. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘‘The Sind Official Guzette 
publishes names of the members of the new Board 
aa pre the Shikér- Of the Shikarpur Municipality. But in the list the 

PPheniz (15). 2ist Ap Dame of Seth Bashomal, the elected member for Ward 
No. 11, is conspicuous by its absence. The omission 
of this name has caused not a little surprise to the Shikarpur public. Asa 
matter of fact there is no explanation whatever of this omission, which on the 
very face of it appears to be intentional. Certainly it cannot be said that the 
name of Seth Bashomal has been omitted on account of the appeal pending in 
the District Court when as a matter of fact Mr. Murlidhar’s name, against 
whom also an appeal has been made by Mr. Bhojwandas in the same Court, 
has been duly notified. This kind of difference of treatment has produced a deal 
of mistrust in the mind of the public of Shik4rpur; nay, everybody having a 
bit of commonsense in him thinks and with justice that there is a screw loose 
somewhere. It is a well known fact that during the last two elections of the 
Shikérpur Municipality there were several appeals made to the District Court 
against the election of the late Dewan Daulatram and the members of his 
party, and it is an open secret that their names were never held back. May I 
then enquire what is the reason of this new departure and who is responsible 
for this kind of difference of treatment. It is but meet that the publie 
should know why this has occurred. But by-the-bye may I enquire if the 
Collector has legally any right to omit the name of any person who has been 
duly elected? Is he not simply to pass on the names for publication and that 
none but the District Court can interfere with election matters? Besides, is 
not the step taken by Mr. Rieu most absurd? Supposing there were appeals 
made against the members elected in all the wards, what would be the result if 
the names were held back till the decision of such appeals? There would be 
no Municipality for all that time. What a pity that Mr. Rieu, who was 
once so very popular in both Sukkur and Larkana Districts, should have lost 
that popularity by allowing himself to be misled! It is beyond doubt that in 
a matter like this if Mr. Rieu had used a little discretion of his own, the anomaly 
could have been avoided. Is nota matter like this fit to be enquired into by 
the Commissioner in Sind and does not this intentional omission of Seth 
Bashomal’s name require a satisfactory explanation ? ”’ 


Native States. 


40. Famine is playing a havoc in Baroda State, but His Highness the 
ee pee Gaek war is enjoying himself in England instead of 
mens the Gaskeur’s shetecs SeeeaING his State and taking measures to alleviate 
from Baroda at the present the distress of his subjects, The frequent visits of the 
juncture. Gaekwar to Europe prevent him from devoting per- 
Raiser-i-Hind (29), coat sonal attention to: the affairs of his State and entail a 
oti 3 ‘6th Ac. slam (7%), drain upon the State revenues to the extent of lakhs. 
_ Of rupees, which could be profitably utilised in feeding 
the famished population of Baroda in times of scarcity. The Gaekwar is 
fortunate in having good officers in his-Council, and hence it is that ‘the - 
administration of Baroda during his absence has not fared so badly aa it would 
have otherwise done. But if ‘the:Gaekwar keeps away ‘from: his State at 
con 197—9 : ae 
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oo ae frequent intervals for prol “pr where is the use of his remaining on 
the gadé at all? - It is: time the Government of India imposed some salutary. 
—- Pestraint npon: the pr sity.of the Maharaja to undertake pleasure trips to: 
‘Burope when his subjectsyare-in the throes of famine. [The Mukhbir-i-Isldm 
expresses strong dissatisfaction at the Gaekwar’s absence from Baroda at 
present juncture} 6 0 Heine} 3 £ 


~-"4), The Baroda yap ¥ tbe groesd Catena se writes :—The 
bh | | uncil of Baroda have resolved to levy the income 
of arises roles for Maret, tax in the State according to a revised scale from 
State. : the lat August next. ‘lhe proposed modifications are 
‘Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 28th conceived in a liberal spirit and will give much 
Apc: relief to the over-burdened people. The minimum 
limit of taxable income will be raised from Rs. 300 to: Rs. 500 a year. For 
incomes above Rs. 500 a sliding scale of taxation will be adopted as follows :— 
Rs. 7 annually for incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 a year; Rs, 10 
for incomes over Rs. 750 and under Rs, 1,000; Rs, 15 for incomes over 
Rs. 1,000 and under Rs. 2,000; Rs. 35 for incomes between Rs. 5,000 and 
Rs, 10,000 ; Rs. 126 for incomes between lis. 10,000 and Ks. 15,000 and a one 
per cent. tax on all incomes exceeding Rs. 15,000. 


42, It is understood that Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, Oriental Translator to 
Government, having been offered the post of Dewan 
Appointment of Mirza of Jundgadh, has accepted it. Originally it was 
sere rine Baig as Dewan of arranged that Mr. Baig should serve. the State for a 
sg > - News (30), definite period of five years, but at the suggestion of 
21st Apl., Eng. cols. his advisers the Nawab has curtailed the period to 
one year, and to this Mr. ‘Baig not having objected, 
this latter arrangement holds good. Jundgadh has been such a hot-bed of 
intrigues that it remains to be seen whether Mr. Baig will throw up the job in 
disgust as soon as he has made himself acquainted with the state of affairs there, 
or whether he will be found equal to the situation and make a clean sweep of 
the greedy adventurers that have infested the State and are feeding fat upon it 
and whose number. has certainly not decreased since Mr. Bechardas has been 
Dewan. Mr, Baig has undoubted ability, but. he will require considerable 
tact without which he will be placed in as awkward a position as Mr, 
Shyamji Krishna Varma, who was eventually driven out in disgrace from Juné4- 
gadh. ‘The first and foremost task that Mr, Baig will have to grapple with 
will be to ascertain who have been robbing the State, and to what extent 
it has been robbed, also what has beeu the aggregate value of money-gifts 
made to Mr. Bechardas and his brother Mr. Gopaldas, and for what services 
they were made. We learn that after considerable pressure Mr. Baig has 
been induced to go to Junagadh, and though ostensibly he will be the Dewan, 
the real power will perhaps lie with Mr. Gopaldas who, keeping himself 
in the background as Companion to the Kumar, will wield the real power as 
he is supposed to have done ever since he has been in Junagadh. If Mr. Baig 
refuses to come round to his views, as we believe he will, then, we fear, a series 
of measures will be resorted to to displace him. Mr. Baig is not a man to play 
the second fiddle to anybody or to compromise his position by doing what 
he should not do, Mr. Baig is brought in at a critical time—at a time 
when, if the administration of Jundgadh cannot show any signs of improvee 
ment, Government must step in. Government would have interferred in 
August 1904, had there been a stronger man as Agent to the Governor in 
Kithidwdr than Colonel Kennedy. In August 1904 we pointed out to the 
Agent to the Governor in Kathidwér and the Bombay Government how 
the Nawab of Jund4gadh—a well-meaning but helpless imbecile—was most 
obligingly playing the fool by parting with large sums of money. He 
vave away fifteen thousand rupees to Mr Gopaldas Viharidas within 
a few months after his appointment as Mr. Carnegy’s assistant to 
help him to look after Nawabzada Sherzumakhanji! What service 
could this :man have then rendered to the Nawab or to his son. 
to deserve the reward? Was it not the duty of Colonel Kennedy 
to stop this game? Soon after his brother got this present, the Dewan 
also got some, amounting in all to about fifteen thousand rupees! And 
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after this there. were rumours that Major" Oa rm , 
thousand! Major Oarnegy, as a matter of fact, never got that or any 


sum, nor did he care for any; but it was whispered about that some un- 


scrupulous rascals had so far imposed upon the Nawab as to lead him to 
believe that the amount was to be given to Major Carnegy who had made a 
report favourable to the Nawabzada, in-consequence of which he was freed 
from all restraint....... Should Mr. Baig throw up the appointment in disgust 
at not being allowed a free hand, he should: make a report to Government as 
to how matters stand in Jundgadh and Government should step in. No 
political considerations or treaty rights should deter Government from interfer- 
ing in the affairs of a State the administration of which is. proved to be 
calculated to cripple the resources of the State and to bring ruin upon its 
subjects.” 


43, ‘* Weare sure the announcement about the transfer of Mirza Abbas 
, ae Ali Baig’s services to Jundgadh will be very grati- 
Bombay Samachar (61), fying to his co-religionists as well as to the subjects 
23rd Ss Api. ; Coronation hee , : : 
Advertiser (22), 26th Apl.; Of that State. Mr. Baig has discharged the duties 
Kathidwar Times (8), 22nd Of Oriental Translator to Government for the last 14 
Apl.; Mukhbir-i-Islam (79), years with such tact and ability as to have won the 
fond Apl.; Akhbar-t-Islam ay robation not only of Government but also of Native 
(58), 23rd Apl.; Satya Chief 1] e ¢] ti bli ith wh 
Shodhak (17), 22nd Apl. iefs as well as of the native public with whom he 
has been brought into contact in virtue of his official 
position. ‘The post of Oriental Translator carries with it very grave and 
delicate responsibilities, but in coping with them he has shown considerate 
and tactful regard for the somewhat super-sensitive feelings of Native Chiefs, 
Mr. Baig’s linguistic attainments are of a high order, and if is an eloquent 
testimony to the confidence reposed in him by Government that he 
has held the office of Oriental Translator continuously for 14 years, although 
the tenure of that post has been limited to five years ever since the 
late Mr, Shankar Pandurang Pandit brought himself into trouble with the 
Government of Lord Reay in the early eighties. The Nawab of Junagadh is 
fortunate in having secured as his Dewan such a trusted and deserving 
officer of Government, Mr. Baig is no novice in the task of administration 
in Native States. The experience he has acquired as Dewan of Janjira 
will stand him in good stead in his new post. Party feeling between the 
Nagars and Muhammadans has been the bane of Junagadh politics, and we 
trust that Mr. Baig will be enabled to suppress it and inaugurate salutary re- 
forms in the administration of Jundgadh. By so doing he will add to the 
prestige of the community of which he is deservingly considered an ornament.” 
|The Coronation Advertiser, the Kdthiawdr Times (daily), the Mukhdir-i- 
Isldm and the Akhddr-i-Islém write in a similar strain. The Satya Shodhak 
writes :—Mr.Abbas Ali Baig succeeds Mr. Bechardas as Dewan of Junagadh, 
Mr. Baig has served as Oriental Translator for a period of fourteen years, but 
he has had previous experience of administering the affairs of a Native State 
and was deputed by Government on special duty in connection with the 
Prabhas-Patan riots. His present appointment is a fit reward for his faithful 
services in the past. | 7 


44, ‘It is understood on very reliable authority that Mrs. Carnegy, 

: widow of Major H. G. Carnegy, who over a year 
Pe a ee azo met with an unfortunate mishap whilst out 
i 0g ‘Sater Raced “2 os shooting in the Gir Forest with the Governor, has 
by the Jundgadh Durbar. declined to accept the pension of Rs. 400 per 
Kathidwar News (30), month which the Nawab of Junagadh was said to 
21st Apl., Eng, cols. have offered her in consideration of her husband’s 
services to the State. Mrs. Carnegy, we are assured, refused to accept any 
pension whatsoever, and if any amount has been debited to her account, it 
must be an imposition upon the Durbar for which those concerned should be 
held responsible. We highly commend the action of Mrs, Carnegy, for whom 


we have the greatest sympathy, since the very ilea of an English lady being 


was’ given ‘Pupecs forty 


thrown on the charity ‘of a Native Chief is repugnant to the English people, 
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| dritellégenve extracted from the Press. 


-- 46, “The Shivaji celebration at Raigad came to a termination yester- 
o3 day. Unbounded enthusiasm prevailed throughout. 
wed (end celebration at Rai- Over 8,000 Hindus of ali castes and some Muhamma- 
26 OE dans, too, epee in the celebration. The Mamlat- 
adh’ this tole (41), 27% dar of Mahéd and the Deputy Collector were also pre- 
| sent. The morning programme opened with mela 
“songs, welcoming the guests and extolling swadeshism. Mr, Abhyankar’s Kirtan 
foffeved, being purely religious and historical. At noon all the guests were 
served at a public dinner. The evening programme began with music and sing- 
ing. A mass meeting followed at which the Honourable Mr. Khare presided, 
Three resolutions were passed. Mr.S, M. Paranjpe of the Kd/ of Poona proposed 
that the statement of accounts of the Shivaji Fund be passed and the committee 
be thanked. Mr. Dongre, pleader, proposed the second resolution to the effect 
that Megsrs. Tilak and Natu be re-appointed as Secretary and Treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the Fund, with power to appoint assistants. Mr. N. B. Ranade 
proposed the third resolution authorising the President to petition the Govern- 
mént requesting permission to erect a monument to Shivaji at Raigad. Mr. 
Tilak’s speech was as usual stirring and interesting. At the close all that had 
participated in the celebration were thanked collectively. A palanquin pro- 
cession ‘brought the festival to a close.” 


46, The Bombay correspondent of the Kesart writes :—The birth annivers- 
ary of Shivaji was duly celebrated in the open space 
Shivaji celebrations in pear Shantaram’s Chawl (Bombay) under the presid- 
~~ (124), 24th ApL; ©@¢y Of the Honourable Mr. Khare. The celebration 
Indu Prakésh (41), 27th Api, - began on the evening of the 21st and was concluded 
| on the 22nd. In his introductory speech Mr. Khare 

remarked that Shivaji was the greatest Indian that ever lived and that there 
was nothing disloyal in holding a celehration in his memory. Nay, he said that 
it was the duty of the people to take part in such aicelebration. Mr. N. P. 
Patankar, B.A., LL.B., next delivered a lecture on Shivaji in which he 
remarked that for a true appreciation of Shivaji’s character and worth it 
was necessary to unlearn much that was found recorded to his discredit in 
the works of foreign historians. He added that a knowledge of what Shivaji 
did to turn back the tide of Moghul conquest of the Deccan should serve to 
awaken a feeling of common brotherhood among the Deccanis. He pointed 
out in conclusion that it was necessary to celebrate the birth anniversary of 
a great patriot like Shivaji, because he was the first to implant the idea of 
self-government among his compatriots, Mr. Tilak proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. He observed that the fact that celebrations in honour 
of Shivaji were held in Bengal showed the unification of India as a nation. 
In regard to the allegation that Shivaji was a dacoit and a plunderer, he asked 
‘if Shivaji was a dacoit, what was Clive’? He added that the object of hold- 
ing Shivaji celebrations was to give an idea to the present generation as to 
what services their illustrious ancestors had rendered to the country in the past. 
After.a few more speeches, the proceedings of the first day were brought to a 
close. On the second day there were wrestling matches and athletic sports, 
some of the athletes being rewarded with turbans. [The Indu Prakdsh writes :— 
The birth anniversary of Shivaji was celebrated under the auspices of the Maha- 
rashtriya Aikyavardhak Samaj on Wednesday last at Byculla (Bombay), A 
cious mandap was erected for the purpose, and at its entrance a portrait 

of Shivaji was hung. The celebration was attended by about 700 people. 
A sermon. was Pt A on the heroic achievements of Tanaji Malusre and an 
essay was read by the Secretary of the Samaj, giving an account of Malojee 
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Bhosle, Shivaji’s grand father, and his descendants till the time of Shivaji’s 
death. Some other speeches having been delivered, the proceedings were brought 
to a close after the usual distribution of pan and attar. |} 


47, ‘“* Following close upon the heels of the first Provincial Oonference 
) - Of the Girassias of Jhél4wad-held on the 5th, 6th and 
Second Provincial Confer- 7th instant came the second Conference in the 
cuicleid Pant Kithiawir, QGOhelwéd Prant at Songadh, where the Girassias, 
‘Kéthiiwér Times (81), TeSponding to the call of K. 8. Harbhamji of Morvi, 
25th Apl., Eng. cols. President of the Girassia Association, mustered 
: strong. The first sitting came off on the 18th and as 
this was the first occasion on which such a gathering was held in this Prant, 
the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Arrangements for accommodating the 
audience were made in the mango-grove near the Railway Station and nearly 
seven hundred Girassias were present during the deliberations of the Conference. 
Exactly at 3-45 K. 8. Harbhamji, President of the Conference, arrived in the 
grove and was received by the President and members of the Reception 
Committee, including Darbar Shree Nanbha Vakhatsinghji of Vdvdi, Darbar 
Khachar Giga Bawa of Gadhdda, Gohel Shree Bhojrajji, Darbar of Pati, and 
others, After all had resumed their seats Raizada Balubha Pothubha of Bhév- 
nagar thanked K.8S, Harbhamji on behalf of those present for the trouble he 
had undergone in taking up their cause. On behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee, K. 8. Merambhai of Gadhaéda welcomed the Girassias and thanked them 
for their presence and the interest they took in such a noble cause. Kumar 
Shree Harbhamji in a long inaugural address dwelt upon the necessity and utility 
of the Girassia Association. He lucidly enunciated the principles underlying the 
work of the Association, and complimented the Girassias present Jupon the interest 
they evinced in the cause of the progress of their class.......... He also laid 
particular stress upon the education of the sons of Girassias, He said the 
reason why their condition was so deplorable now-a-days was that they had not 
kept themselves abreast of the times. In order to spread education among the 
sons of Girassias he intended to issue a lottery of Rs. 6,00,000, out of the pro- 
ceeds of which he hoped ample provision would be made for the training of 
young Girassias. In the end the President appealed to his hearers to be 
enlisted as members of the Association which promised them so many good 
things. After the President's address was over, Raval Shree Mulubhai Kanu- 
bhai of Chamardi addressed the audience and exhorted all to court union and 
mutural trust. ‘The Conference then rose for the day. On the second day the 
Conference met at the same time, and the work of enlisting new members for the 
Association was taken in hand. In alla hundred and fifty new names were 
added to the list, and now the number of members in the Girassia Association 
stands at 750.......... The Conference then broke up amid deafening cheers,” 


48, The Praja Bandhu reports that the Gwarat Sabha passed the 

g ee following resolution at a meeting held under the 
Pie pagar 4 Mr. Surendra. Presidency of Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakerlal in 
nath Bannerji in regard to the Premabhai Hall:—“ That this meeting expresses 


the Barisal affair. its heartfelt sympathy with Babu Surendranath 


Praja Bandhw (32),22nd Bannerji in respect of the recent occurrences at 
Apl. Barisal and emphatically condemns the treatment 
accorded to the Conference and its leaders by the Barisal authorities. A copy 
of this resolution should be forwarded by the President to Babu Surendranath.’? 


| _M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd May 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, ghat j is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
; (As it stood on the Ist April 1906.) 
No, | - Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _ ...| Bombay... oso] Weekly ose o+e| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 i a 
2 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona ...  ...| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ..._ ,.. 
Deccan Herald. , 
3 | East and West ... .»-| Bombay... ove] Monthly see ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 58. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..}/ Do. ... ool Weekly ... oes "cata Natarajan ; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 
man); 39. 
5 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. eee eee Do. eee ee Behramji MerwAnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi ; 
India and Champion. 53, 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ... eee| Monthly | John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 
neer. 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle oo} Kardchi o- -oo| Weekly ..- a Chainr4i Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... veel Daily — ace ...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Nf&gar) ; 38 me 
9 | Mahratta ... see oe] Poona .., | Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly e+| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnégar ; Parsi; 40 wis 
11 | Muslim Herald ... cl a sl ee Ge .».| Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 
madan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... coe]. DOs. e00 wo.| Weekly eee »--| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 388 oes 
13 | Parsi... ose von| Dov oon nnn, Dow vee ave] Jehetngir Sortbji Talayarkhén ; Pérsi; 80 ...| 
14 | Patriot .«.. eee .»» Ahmedabad — {Jee ---' Bhdgubhaéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 
| (Jain) ; 33. 
15 | Phenix ... oe ose ‘Karéchi... .».| Bi-weekly »».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ,,. vee] Daily ove ees| C&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50... eee ove 
and Military Gazette. 
17. | Railway Times ..._...| Bombay... —...| Weekly... _—...) John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44  .. 
18 | Sind Gazette a eee! Karachi eo ...| Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 ae Pr 
19 |Sind Journal (formerly) Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ee:| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. : 
nal), 
90 | Sind Times bes ...| Karachi... wee| Bi-weekly »+-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 89 ... 
| | ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, 
21 | Arya Prakash ox eee} Bombay eee »».| Weekly ... ies hen) +. Dalal; Hindu (Mod 
nia); 32. 
92 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad a a on wen se Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 
we} nia) ; 33. 
an 23 Evening J Ame eee eee Bombay ree eee Daily eee wee Pirozsha Jehangir Marzb4n ; Parsi ; 80 wee 
94 |Gujardti ... .. «| Do .. oo) Weekly...  ...{Ichh4r4m Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti 
Bania) ; 53. 
95 | Gujarat Mitr’... eeo| OUFAt ... week Be. > ae -»-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 aia on 
96 Gajardati Punch ... eee Ahmedabad eee| Do. eee eee Somalal Mangaldas Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
97° |HindiPunch ... _ ...| Bombay eco} DO = ave ia Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; P4rsi; 46 _... 
98 | Jdm-e-Jamshed 0 cco} «Dae ave v| Daily — wee ..| Pirozash Jehangir Marzbén ; Pérsi; 30 a 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind 1. «| Do. «+» «| Weekly... —...] Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 67 .., sss 
30° Kathidawar Newsree — oes Rajkot aes eee Do. cee - eee Jamshedji: Frdmji ; Parsi ; 42 ... oo ch 
. 81 Kathidwar Times vee} DO. eee _—es| Bi-weekly ai Monchanbat Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 
ves | ; So ' man ; ° . 
$3 | Praja Bandhu .w. Ahmedabad ....| Weekly we aes Jail "Umearé Hindu (Mewdda. Brih- 
a : iii MAD) » ore Pine . an 
33 ' Rdst Goftér soe eve] Bombay oe! DO ove ef Pallonji Barjorji Deshi; Parsi; 56 «4. °°... 
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SoH agi 


| os | 
Dnydn Chakeha ... | 
Dynodaya i: 1k 
Dnyén Prakésh ...  « 
Indu Prakdsh .... ves) 
Native Opinion ... ons 
Samarth ... se =» 
Sardes&i Vijaya ... eee 
Shri Say4ji Vijaya  ... 
Subodh Patrika _ 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo-Lusitdéno ove: 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
pO a ae ee 
Wrameas .: co . ons 
Sindhi... ove eee 
Ene1ise, Mara'THI AND 
Quyaka TI, 

Baroda Vateal _... ove 
Hind Vijaya ee j 

MaBitHt AND 

ARESE. 
Karnétak Patri .., oe 
Karndtak Vaibhav coe 


ENGLisH, PORTUGUESE 
AWD CONCARIM. 


A Luz 
O Bombaense 


eon eee vee 


Do. 


ee, 


Bombay... 


(Sind), 
Do. 


Dharwar 
Bijépur ... 


> nt ee fae : 
; eRe: oe 

Te Ame SF ial 
ft age * er hs 

ca a 


Hyderabad 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Monthly... 
Do... oe 
Do, es. 
Weekly ... 
Daily eve 


‘Weekly eee 


Weekly ... 
Weekly .., 
Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


=| 


eee 


bee 


Ménekiél Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28,] 


Umedrim Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Native 
Hindu 


— N&ndji Kotak ; 


i Govind Sdpkar ; 
Brahman); 48. 
Rev. Mr. EB. Abbott pee 


Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Br4hman); 39. 
Do. Do. 


Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Christian ; 
(Deshasth/ 


eee 


Manager bein ng Damodar S4vl4ram Yande: 
Hinds ( (Maratha) ; 41. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 


wan Brdhman); 36. 
Vinayak Nirdyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 37. 

Sathe ; 


Gopal Moreshwar Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 

Daémodar Sdvl4ra4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 

Al, 

Dwi4rkan&ith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 

32. 


Vinayak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul 


Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; Muhammadan ; 
37. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; ove 
Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja) ; oes 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandés Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 89. 


Madhav er Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 


Bréhman) ; 
Annéji Go op J wae Hindu (Deshastha! 
Vaishnay Brahman) ; 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 


K&zi or he Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
aa ji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 58 pote 
Fateh Hindu 
Bridge Yt 


Kaikhostu Manekji ocheher-Homji, BA. 
ike 37, Min ' 


660 
1,200 
2,400 
1,500 


700 
750 
500 

5,000 
600 

1,500 


900 


wks mee bal is , sii me "Gna 
5 
” No. Name of Publication. i Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ay 
Gusara'ti—continued. - 
68 | Broach Samfchér... ees} Broach oe ooo} Weekly ... »».| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi ; 51 ... eee 500 
64 | Deshi Mitra oes cock an seal: Eee ...| Maganl4l Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 4,400 
Fo eee ee ee ed "hake, © Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar soit 125 
nia 
66 | Dnyanottejak  ... eee} Ahmedabad _..../ Fortnightly __...| Chhot4lal Decaibbat : ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 ie 800 
67 | Gujarat oe | Nadiad ... _...| Fortnightly .| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 be 500 
| | 
68 | Hitechchhu eee | Ahmedabad | Weekly .. ..| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ,., Piet 500 
69 | Isl4m Gazette eoe| Amreli ... eee eo} Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jém-e-Jahg#nooma .»-| Bombay... =e ee ...| Ratansbaw Fraémji Ache#ria; P4rsi; 31 ose 600 
71 | Jivadaya ... eee oe.| Strat 00 Monthly... .| Dhirajrém Dalpatrim; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); $7. 
72 | Kaira Times eee cod OME cen se] Wet cca wee eet), Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
nia 
73 «| Kaira Vartamén ... »os| Kaira Da lt ,.| Kahanda’s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
74 | K&thidw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad .) Do. co ...|Jadurém Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
75 | Kathiawar Samfchf4r .../ Do. bok Eee ae ote Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
76 | Khedut coe -oo| Bhavnagar eoe| Fortnightly ...| Parbhuram Rdmji Jani; Hindu (Andich Bréh-| 1,000 
man). 
77~=«| Loka Mitr’ ». eve} Bombay...  — oe Bi-weekly oes 5a Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
rsi ; 37. 
78 Mahi K&ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... .| Weekly ves oe. te — Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 800 
réhman); 45 
79 Moukhbir-i-Isl4m rT eee Bombay eee Daily ees se. Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
80 | Navsari Patrika .. -os| Navesari ... ..| Weekly ... Harivallabhas Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu! 500 
(Bania) 3 
81 | Navsdri Prak4sh ,,, — OO es | Do... »..| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 58... 800 
82 | Praja Mitr’ ove .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ose He gern Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
37. 
83 | Praja Pok4r coe ocof Surat... | Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe 500 
84 | Prak&sh and Gadgadét ...) Bombay... ne ee : . oe Mancheram ; Hindu (Disa Osval 725 
ania); 40. 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad ...} Do. see ...| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shrevak Bania) ; 150 
638. 
86 | Sdnj Vartamdn ... »..| BOmbay ... ooo} Daily ove .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 8,800 
(0) Rustamji Narsarwanji VAtcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
(3) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakta _.. ovo Es > tes ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4] Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
88 {Sind Vartamdn soo} Karachi | Weekly oe ., Deykarn Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41... 200 
89 {Surat Akhbar. »».| Surat wt? Dm ,..| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... a 00 
| 
HINDI. 
90 | Pandit cee eos} Poona eee ...| Weekly xox sd anne Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 44; and l'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33.|__ 
91 | Sharman Samdach4r ees| Bombay oust. A ee ae | sherbhanith Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,C00 
man); 45. . 
92 |Shri Dnydns4gar Samé4-| Do. ..| Monthly o.| Janakprasad gener ; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
“| char. | | Bréhman); 30. | 
98 |Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. .., soo} Weekly ... .»>| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. 
: KANARESE. 
94 | Digvijaya... 0» re Gadag ..  ...) Weekly ... Al bay, eae _ Basrimarad; Hindu} 160 
(Devang 
95 | Karndtak Vritta ... »».| Dhérwar “! Do, ase vee} C1) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
: | (Shenvi Brahman) ; 36. | | 
a @) A. B, Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; : 
96 | Loki Bandhu... oj} Do, oo .,, | Do. cee. evel Gurarso ae Mamdaépur; Hindu . 800 
97 | Loka Mitra »» eof Haveri (Dhdr-/ Dow we  ...)Gundo Nilgire Malic; Hinde ' 150 
Bie | : | Brahman); 80. iar 
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Deshakélavartam4n 
Dharma ... ian 
Dherwar Vritta 
Dinbandhu a 
Hindu Punch... 
Jagadddarsh one 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 
Sagateumichér  ... 
. 
"Kal eee see 
Kalpataru ... ies 
Karmanuk iio 
Keral Kokil _... 
Kesari eee TY) 
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Mahaéd ... 
Ohikodi 
Chiplun ... 


Belgaum 


Erandol eee 


Dharwar 
Bombay ... 
Kolh¢pur 


Ahmednagar 


Poona 


Thana 


Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
P. OOD Asces 


Bombay... 


Poona 


Dhulia soe 


ee. 


Weekly ... ove 
Do. sa eee 
Do. ste ee 

Published thrice a 

month. 
‘Monthly... ave 

Weekly ... ons 

Fortnightly ... 

Weekly ... 90: 
a eae eet 
Do. se¢ eer 
— epaeene ons 
Sere lea 
Do. ae* eee 
et os 

Monthly ove 

Weekly eee ees 
Do. eee ee 
ese ei 
Do. see fe 
Do. eee eee 
Do. eee wba 

Monthly ota 

Weekly eee ees 
Do. eee eee 
Do. see ce 
Do. ee@e : eee 
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Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar-| 


hide Brahman i nang, ts 
Gaurishankar praséd ; — (Kanoj 
Brahman); 43, nl 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpowan 

Br&éhman); 24. 

Vdaman Daji Motiwaéle ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 29 


Bhaskar Balwant ome ang &. A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 
Gangddhar Vasudev ee ag ion 


— Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman);) 
trig Balwant Hardikar ; : Hindu (Karh&da 
MBrt man); 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 
Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; 

Bréhman); 42. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 


Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman) ; 48. 

S, H. Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karha#da Brahman) ; 82. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu. (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 42. | 
Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 


Krishn4ji Kashinaéth Phadke; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 40. 


K4ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brdhman); 63. 


Hindu (Chitpéwan 


(Chit- 


| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brihman) ; 76. 


Trimbak A’baji Raje; 
Prabhu) ; 39. 


Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 


Govind Nardyan Kakade; 
een ; 47. 


Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 39. . 


Krishnaji N4&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman) ; 51. 


Bél Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; ; 49. 


Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth! 
Bréhman) ; 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; 
wat) ; 50, 


Bhikéji GopAl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 
man) ; age 35 


R4mkrish Pandit ; 
ksihne Gor _ 


Hindu (Kdayastha 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Gowdsaras- 


Hindu (Gand 


515 


1,600 
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MaxritHi—continued. 
Lokaseva «+ 
Madhukar ... 
Mahérdshtra Vritta 
Moda Vritta 
Mumbai Punch 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Nagar SamA&chér... 
Nasik Vritta 


Nyay Sindhu 


Pandhari Mitra 


Parikshak ... 


Poona Vaibhav 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakash 


Pratod _... 
Raghav Bhushan... 


Satya Mitra 


Satya Shodhak 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari, 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Shri Shahu 


Shubh Suchak 


Sumant 


Vidur 


Vidya Vilas 


Vihari 


Vividh Dnyin Vistar 


Vrittasd C eee 
Vritta Sudha 
Vyipbri a. 


Vydpdr Samachar ... 


Warkari 


ee 


eee «eo eee 
_ 
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Nasik... 
Belgaum 
Satara 
Wai 


see 
ee, 


girl). 
Bombay... 


ae 


Ahmednagar 
Nasik 


Ahmednagar 
Pandharpur 
Belgaum 


Poona ... 


Jalgaon .. 
Satara ... 


Islampur 
fae 
M4legaon 
Ratnagiri 


Poona 


Sholépur 
Satara 


Do. eee 
Karad eee 


Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
Do, 


Wai eee 
Sdtdra ec 
Poona ... 


eee" 


Kochara (Ratn4- 


Dhamni (Satara) . 


Do. 


Monthly 


ae 


Weekly aes 


Do. 


Do. eee 
i eer 
mm a 
as 
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a a 
Do. eee 


ee 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


a 
Do. see 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


Monthly. a 


Weekly ... 


Be as 
Do, eve 
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| Jandardan 


VAman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 


.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


@angadbar Véman Barve; Hindu (Chitpéwan) 


Brahman) ; 27. 
Nérdéyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 

wat, Bréhman) ; 30. 
Pandurang B4b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 


30. 

K4shing#th Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 31. 

Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 45. 


do. 


Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu 
mali); 25. 

Yashvant Har Kale; 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Do. 


(Telgu Ful- 


Hindu (Chitp&awan 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 32. 


Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


wat Brahman) ; 23. | 


Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 37. 


Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deghasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman); 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 23. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


B4lchand Hirf&chand ; Hindu (Gujardti Jain) ; 
26. 
Hindu (Ohitp4wan 


Hari Nardyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 62. 


buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brabman); 45. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 47 ... 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 22. 

Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 61. 

Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

Damodar Gangadhar Mar&the na 


Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 22. | 

Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 41. 

(13 Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni 

(2), Rémkrishna 

indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Laxman Vaman Khat4avkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 38. 

Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man) ; 40. 


Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi); 33. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 40. 


(Karhdda|800—860 
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260 


200 


500 


100 
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950 
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Shaimsudin walad Mahomed ; Muham madan ; 
(Abro); 89. 


= 


a Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


Do. 

Do. ess} Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
gel) Karachi... ...| Dov. ... — ««s| Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...| 650 

Do. =... +} Asatimal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 .«.. 100 

Do. «se +e | Chelérém MA&nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 


‘Ajaibat-i-Bambsi ==... Bombay... ~—...| Monthly _... "aaa Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
Sheikh); 44, 


169 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... veal Weekly aoe ---| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 


: | madan (Farrukh Deblavi) ; 52. 
} : 170 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma cos] Jalgaon 2. = ove} D0. ave eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
ea Muhammadan. 


Pie tod < 
, * 
¢ 
‘ 
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i. ot ae Sultén-ul-Akhbér soo] Bombay sve vs} Daily .  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 1,500 
| : * madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


172 | Tohfa-i-Decoan ... ..)/ Poona ... — .0| Weekly w. = «ws ane ae walad Mahomedi; Muhammadan 150 
| (Shaik) ; 32. 7 


Soa Gozana'tt axD Hrwpt. . 


178 | Jain ee | Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ..- .».| Bhégubhaéi Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu(Jain);} 1,400 


Manra’'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 


174 | Chandrika... _... | Bagalkot eet Weekly oe «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (D eshasth 150 
Brahman); 34. 
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. Notes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
List is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. Thé system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that aati: in the Official Spelling 
_ Tdst ofthe Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 or d) is the last letter of a word, 


1 | the acoent is left out, and the short o (3] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
| been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in -Arwnodays or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that-it is short, thus—d, 


mS -. Pa The ‘figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as. furnished by the 
are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additicns to, and alterations iu, the list of Newspapers and Periodica:s. 


- a EEE — | es a — ee " 
| a : ae ee ; eas ~ Circuila- 
No, Name of Publicatios, Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age cf Editer. — 
URDU. 
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12° 
Politics and the Public Adminietration. 


1. “After having jibed and jeered.at the Congress, and 
Prag ee ene and abused it at all times. and in all seasons, often 
the Becretary of State for Without rhyme or reason, for its fixed ideas on. the 
India. over question of question of the reform so sadly needed. in.our existing 
appointing natives to the ‘expanded’ Legislative Coungils, and of the expedi- 
Indian Executive Councils.  eney of admitting Indians of undoubted ability to seats 
mia in the India Council and the Viceregal and Provincial 
Executive Councils, the ‘leading paper of Asia,’ judg- 

ing from the lugubrious lucubration in its issues of the 24th instant, seems. evi- 
dently to be alarmed at what is now actually on the anvil in the office of the 
Secretary of State for India...... It attempts to argue that the change proposed is 
of a ‘ revolutionary character’ and trusts that Mr. Morley will not be so stupid 
a statesman as ‘to embark with a light heart upon 4 reform the nature and 
consequences of which have been so imperfectly considered as they have 
been in the case.’......... Reading between the lines of the article, there 
is ample evidence of the fact that our contemporary has received a ‘tip’ 
from the other side of Suez that, as the proposals for reform are now seriously 
under the consideration of the Secretary of State, it was time to cry out 
and see how far the change could be resisted. There is a true trace 
of Lee-Warnerism in the precious production. We are not surprised at 
it, seeing that there are in the India Oouuncil retired Civilians, besides 
Sir William Lee-Warner, who hold the same views.......... In this very fact, this 
Serious beginning of an agitation by the Anglo-Indian Press, supported by 
its patrons, the White Brahmin bureaucracy of the land, we read signs of 
India’s hope. When this class cease to indulge in their customary tactics of 
violent abuse, of ignorant ridicule and unscrupulous misrepresentation, and 
solemnly begin to argue out the merits of the reform, it may be taken for 
granted that the Indian problem, hitherto relegated to the limbo of reactionary 
Toryism and the tender mercies of Unionist forgetfulness, is receiving special 
consideration at the hands of the present Secretary of State who, of course, 
belongs to a different political creed and entertains other ideas of governing 
India than those which characterised the rule of his predecessors during the last 
ten years, Let us refer to the objections put forth by the sapient oracle of 
Hornby Road :—(1) That the reform ‘in the belief of many experts’ would be an 
‘experiment’; (2) that it would be ‘impossible’ to achieve it ‘ without 
legislation’; and (3) that ‘special qualifications of some kind are required, 
quite distinct from the more general qualifications which are supposed to fit a 
man taking his part’ in executive duties; that ‘unless a native member for 
whom a place was found in that body had been qualified by training and 
experience for taking charge of a particular branch of the work of adminis- 
tration, he would be something worse than a fifth wheel in the coach.’ 
wee.seeee Let us briefly examine these objections. Isit a valid reason that 
because ‘experts’ do not believe in the experiment, the Secretary of State 


should dismiss from his mind any thoughts he may now be entertaining 


about trying it?........... May we inquire who be those ‘experts’? 
Of course, we presume they are none but the close monopolists of the 
service, who sit cosily in their soft-cushioned arm-chairs in the room of 
the India Council for ten years on the comfortable salary of £1,200 a year 
at the expense of the Indians and do everything in their power to resist all 
proposals for reform emanating from the very class of persons who contribute 
to their fat salaries,......... Butin the name of common honesty and fairness 
we ask whether they are not a class of intensely selfish ‘experts’ whose opinions 
on such a matter should be deliberately set aside. Monopolists of place and 
power as they are, who fear that their preserves are about to be seriously 
invaded, can they ever give fair advice?......... ‘The second objection, too, 
is no argument, but only a question of the mode of introducing the reform, if 
finally resolved upon by the Secretary of State. No ghost is required to tell 
the public that the reform, whenever resolved upon, must be by means of 
legislation. Of course, it must be: The third reason is that special admini- 


strative qualifications are needed, if an Indian is to be a mamber of the. 
Council of India OF of the: Viceregal and. Provincial Executive Councils,.....¢008 | 
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on stone unturned to cast tothe winds those recommendations, trample 
them under foot and substitute, by divers devious and discreditable executive 
orders and resolutions, other recommendations, the sole object of which was to 
shut out Indians of proved merit and ability from the higher offices. They now 
put forth this false cry of want of qualified and trained men to take charge of the 


administrative portfolios in the executive Government of the country because 


they know that reform in this direction is on the fapis......... They first shut 
you out, put every disability in their power in your way and then urge that 
there are no Indians of sufficient training to take up the administrative 
portfolios in the Executive Councils! But we make bold to say there are 
enough Indians of ability and merit who could occupy the posts with credit to 
themselves and the country, if appointed. There is no dearth of them. But 
when have the servants of the Crown in India ever honestly offered the 
opportunity ? Look at the many exceedingly able administrators who 
have in the past governed Native States, Look at your Dinkarrao, your Salar- 
jung, your Govrishanker, your Madhavrao, your Sheshadri, your Krishna Murti, 
and your Dutt......... Were they in any way inferior to the general run of 
the Councillors in the various Presidencies who govern the country for 
five years? We say some of them were decidedly superior,.......... The real 
fact is that the omnipotent bureaucracy, with its vested interests, és 
determined to keep out Indians from the superior places in the administru- 
tion so far as possible.” 


*2, ‘* What shall we say of Lord Curzon’s pronouncement at the Pilgrims’ 
Cinciiicite én Viet Onrata"s banquet at Savoy? | He said to his friends at the 
speech at the banquet given festive board that Englishmen in India were there 
by the ‘Pilgrims’ at the ‘for the benefit cf the people of the country.’ Is 
Savoy Hotel (London) that a fact or a fiction? Is the Civil Service for 
siugc, Soe, sole (29), 6tb Tndia’s benefit or England’s? Is the Military Service 
Have English bankers, merchants, tradesmen, lawyers, engineers, and 
the rest come to India for the benefit of her people or for their own 
benefit? Do the 30 millions annually withdrawn from India bring 
back even a penny’s return to this country? What arrant nonsense then 
to. talk of the presence of the English in India as being for the benefit of 
the people? A monstrous legend could not have been more mischievously 
propagated. It is on a par with the other political declaration of Lord 
Curzon that the man on the spot should always be trusted. Did Lord Curzon forget 
his own instance’ Does he not know that as Viceroy and the man on the spot, he 
was a huge and dismal failure and that the people yearned that justice should be 
done to them and that the many cruel and iniquitous wrongs he inflicted on them 


should be redressed by the six hundred and odd stalwarts sitting in Parliament six 


thousand miles away? Can any one deny that this man on the spot with 
most mischievous energy has been the cause of bringing the empire well-nigh 
to rack and ruinf Who is unaware of the irreparable mischief Lord Dalhousie 
did as the man on the spot? Who can forget the aftermath which took place 
shortly after his retirement to England? And whatis the aftermath to-day 


within six months of the Second .Dalhousie, as Lord Curzon loved to style 


himself at the dinner? What irreparable mischief he has done! And yet 


this is the man who with cool audacity invites the British people to confide 


in the man on the spot!” 


- 8. Lord Ourzon was entertained at a fashionable banquet in England. 
last month. In the speech delivered by him on that - 
_ occasion there’ were many references to India. The 
sh, like-other speeches of Lord Curzon, is full. of charm both in point of. 

ht and. diction. Lord Curzon is an amibitious personage, who wants to. 


_ Kal (120), 4th May. 
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who ar to keep the service aclose preserve for themselves. We . 
als6 know how they strenuously strove to minimise the recommendations of that 
Oommission, and how; particularly during the last seven years, they left 
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enjoy power and authority at all times, and it scems from his present utterance 
that he regrets having Jaid down the reins of administration in India. He drew 
a parallel in his speech between the Indian Viceroy and the President of the 
United States. Both enjoyed, he said, a limited tenure of office, but unlimited 
authority during that period. After the expiry of their term of office, Lord 
Curzon added, both retired into the obscurity of private citizenship. Thisshows 
that Lord Curzon regrets being an ordinary man once more. In India, he said, 
he enjoyed pomp and power and also applied himself to the solution of large prob- 
lems, but in England nobody seemed to know what he had been doing. Per- 
haps, the British people would have known who Lord Curzon was, if he had taken 
an elephant from some Native Chief to England and paraded in a howdah, secured 

from another Chief, on the back of the beast through the streets of England. 

Englishmen would then have known who this personage seated on an elephant 

was. If not, a board might easily have been put up by the side of the howdah 
with the following inscription: ‘Author of the partition of Bengal, popular 

Indian Viceroy, who ruled India despotically and produced serious discontent 

among the Indians.’ This would have made him an easily recognised personage 

in England. <As regards the comparison between the Indian Viceroy and 

the President of the United States, Lord Curzon lost sight of a principal point 

of contrast, The Americans are an independent people, while the Indians 

are a subject race. The Americans do not tolerate any act of illegality or 

high-handedness on the, part of the official class; the Indians, on the other 

hand, can be safely trampled under foot by any English officer and are still 

ready to praise him for justice and merey. The work of an Indian Viceroy is 

much more arduous than that of a President of the American Republic. The 

latter has torule a free people and has not to send out large sums of 

money outside America. The Indian Viceroy has to rule autocratically over 

a nation of slaves and has to remit annually no less a sum than 380 crores 

of pounds to England, which is at a distance of 6,000 miles from India. 

Surely, this is a gigantic task. Besides, he has to crush and ruin the trade of the 

country and at the same time show outwardly that he is fostering and reviving it. 

This must no doubt entail very hard jabour on the Viceroy. The American 

President has to do none of these things, and so his responsibility is much lighter 

than that of the Indian Viceroy, The English ruled the Americans despotically 

at one time and drained away America’s wealth, but the Americans have 

relieved them of the task ior good. In India, however, Englishmen 

are still required to toil hard for the benefit of the subject race. Lord 

Curzon was compared to Lord Daihousie by Lord George Hamilton, In 

one sense Lord Curzon is a much greater administrator than Lord Dalhousie, 

The legacy left behind by the latter was merely the discontent of the native 

army, which culminated in the Mutiny of 1857. Lord Curzon has left behind 

him grave discontent throughout the length and breadth of the country, which 

cannot but produce disastrous consequences on the Empire. ‘The grievance of 

the sepoys at the time of the Mutiny was about greased cartridges, Now it 

relates not to the slaughter of kine or pigs but to the slaughter of the 

mother-land, venerated by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. The blood of 

- the revered mother-land is sucked away, and the fat that is left behind is made 

use of to grease and thereby pollute every article imported into the country. 

People will naturally be more incensed by being made to touch the fat of their 

dear mother-land than by being called upon to touch the fat of an animal. 

Moreover, it was only the annexation of small principalities that roused the dis- 

content of the people at the time of the Mutiny, but now they are deploring the 
loss of the independence of the whole country. They, however, wish to fight 
with Englishmen by constitutional means for getting back their country and 
are holding Congresses and Conferences for the purpose. 


4, “The history of Irish agitation is replete with absorbing interest, A 
| | chapter from’ the history of Daniel O'Connell, the 
Moral conveyed to fallen great Irish patriot, may be read by us, Indians, with 
pales Se pero in the profit and pleasure at the present time. O’Connell 
err Ben ‘d - a was the father of. mass meetings, for it. was he who 
—— _ first found ‘out the value of enlisting the sympathies 
Of the masses in an agitation in any matter, O’Con- 
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At. this point of the song O’Connell sprang to his feet trembling with passion, 
his eyes blazing with fury, and raising his.arms aloft, he cried out ‘I am not 
that slave!’ The whole audience electrified by that incident also rose, and 
exclaimed again and again: ‘We are not those slaves. Then came 
O’Connell’s speech: ‘Gentlemen, you may soon have the alternative to live 
as slaves or die as free men, Are we to be called slaves? Are we to be 
trampled under foot? Oh, they shall never trample on me, at least! Oh, I 
was wrong; they may trample on me; but it will be my dead body they will 
trample on, not the living man!’ For the moment the violent language of 
OQ’Connell was justified by its results. The Oubinet withdrew from violent 
measures. Such is the magical potency of inspired genius and a just cause ! 
But what is even a just cause unbacked by grim determination? All fallen 
nations must, in the glorious words of the immortal Byron, 


‘ Snatch from the ashes of their sires, 
The embers of their former fires.’ ”’ 


Y 

5. A contributor signing himself “ Gypsy ”’ writes as follows in the Patriot 
on the Barisal affair:—‘“ The Englishman, who for 
An appeal to the people of near six hundred years fought for freedom, shed his 
India to be fired with a most precious blood on a hundred fields to obtain 
determination to a a that precious boon without which life is not worth 
Parial and nekiove ther living, defied tyrants to the last, mercilessly chop- 
political emancipation. ping the head of one and kicking another out of 
Patriot. (14), 28th Apl. the sacred soil of Britain, evolved a constitution 
: which is the admiration and wonder of the world— 
the Englishman that has done all these noble things seems to have forgotten 
his personality, his character, his antecedents and has deliberately chosen to 
play before the eyes of the whole civilised world the volé of a monstrous, blood- 
thirsty, despicable tyrant. The Englishman whose name had for long been the 
talisman which opened the portals of the sacred temple of freedom, the name 
that made tyrants quake in their shoes, this very Englishman has now deliber- 
ately chosen to falsify his character for the sake of sordid aggrandisement, to 
trample innocent, helpless, armless people under the iron heel of his might, to 
ind them to the very dust as if they were no better than mere clods of cold, 
ifeless, soulless earth........... Look where we might—it is the same sad 
sight—the Englishman transformed—metamorphosed from a liberty-loving 
hero into a despicable tyrant, Australia, Africa, India—wherever the 
Englishman has set his iron foot, it has sunk deep ito the very bosoms of the 
children of the soil, and with an almost harrowing uniformity goes up from 
the latter a heart-rending cry to Heaven, to the God of all Hoste—crying 
for mercy that is never shown, for jastice that is never obtained, for pity whose 
sacred fountain has dried in his sordid bosom and cannot shed one tear of 
sympathy or love. But three short days ago, the Premier of Natal said 
that the recent interference of the Imperial Government was unwarranted and 
that they intended to do what they conceived to be their duty even if they 
were called blood-thirsty murderers........... And what may this vaunted 
duty beP It is the monstrous sin of declaring the over-lordship of the White 
mar over his black brother; the satanic crime of sucking the very life-blood 
of the black races in order to fatten upon it; the cruel rolé of denying him 
‘all those birth-rights ‘which Nature and Nature’s God conferred upon him at 

. ‘his birth; the unboly brigandism of depriving him even of mere existence in 
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his own land where his foreign tyrants have no business to be; the unmanly, 
cowardly, determination to murder innocent, harmless and armless people 
whose only cry to Heaven is for peace, mercy and the concession to be allowed 
to spin out the thread of their woeful life on a mere pittance; it is the 
unnatural barbarism which prompts the White man to deny black men that 
peace and consideration which he bestows upon the quadruped that carriés 
his beastly burden, the cur that guards the fowl which yields him the v 
sinews that give him the strength which he so unrighteously abusest This 
is the monstrosity which the White man in South Africa believes to be 
his duty! And is not the Englishman in Indiaa brother of the White man in 
the Dark Continent? Have they not together taken an oath on the Gospel 
of that literary prostitute, that rhyming clown—Rudyard Kipling—to carry 
the ‘ White Man’s Burden ? ’—the burden of crime, of sin, of inhumanity! 
What wonder, then, that like the murderous Premier of Natal poor India, 
too, should have her execrable Fuller Khan! Take heed, O mighty White 
Man, that youdo not sink under your atrocious burden. O, God! Can 
such things be in Jands which Thou hast created, upon which shines Thy 
glorious light? Are the lives of Thy children—black though they be—of such 
little value that the White Man may trample them under his murderous foot? 
Hark! There comes the whisper of consolation from. above—the benediction 
from the Supreme Being, the Message of encouragement from the great 
Maker—alike of the White Man and the Black. Listen to that Divine Message, 
ye suffering tortured, gagged nations of the Earth, listen to it with throbbing 
hearts and burn the words on the inmost core of your bosoms so that neither the 
lapse of time nor the intensity of your woes may efface them from the tablets of 
your memory. From aloft the azure sky comes the thrilling, vivifying, 
thundering message : 
The Whites would not be wolves, 


But that they see the Blacks are sheep. 


Take heart ye gagged black peoples of the Earth! He that sits on High 
hath spoken. And, truly, it was time the oppressed of the world got such a 
Divine message of hope and encouragement. For years that seem an eternity 
the note of our oppressed souls has been one of bitterness—cruel, heart-burning 
bitterness. The ominous pall of despair has been hanging over our: hearts 
smothering us into inanity. Moral force, declamation, enunciation of 
irreproachable principles, formule, shibboleths, mute loyalty, silent suffering, 
ungrudging starvation, idealised devotion—all—all have been of no avail—they 
could not make the slightest impression on the adamantine hearts that have 
determined to carry the ‘ White Man’s Burden’ all over the globe, could not give 
one prick to their slumbering, snoring conscience, could not produce one throb 
of pity, one thought of justice. The black races of the earth have been treated 
by the children of that religion which preaches the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God as if they were mere packs of currish, mangy, starving, 
soulless vermins, as if the blood that flowed beneath their swarthy skins flowed 
only to fatten the White Man that he may the better carry his self-imposed 
‘burden.’ Men like Fuller Khan and the blood-thirsty Premier of Natal have, 
indeed, cast their sinister shadows athwart the course of the black children of 
the Almighty. But the Divine message hath now come from above. Gird 
up your loins, ye black ones, shake the mane of your resolution like the lion 
awaking from his slumber, brush aside the cobweb of lethargy, burn in the 
sacrea fire of the ennobling love of freedom the Gospel of mute suffering which 
you have so long and with such suicidal results followed, awake to the gravity of 
the tremendous precipice of annihilation on whose fatal brink you are standing 
and determine to assert those rights and privileges with which your Maker 
endowed you at your birth. Your skin may be black—but your soul is as pure 
now as when God put it in its earthly tabernacle. Suffering may be the 
badge of all your tribe—and a noble nergs it is, but not suffering unto death, 
not suffering unto annihilation. The olive branch of peace has been your 
offering—but cruel hands have cut down that sacred emblem. Let your hands 
now wield something else—something that will vomit out tongues of fire, the 
moment it comes into contact with injustice, inhumanity, tyranny and torture. 


Ye black nations of the earth, the Lord of Hosts hath sgid fhe -word, the. 


me: Oracle, of the law of Despair hath made ne? eeremge -pronouncement—. 
w the-sin be-on your heads; if you do not: take the signs of the times to 

if you negiect-to ‘profit: by: the laws :made—not by murderous 
> the ne Being—the law of the survival of the most 
righteous; not the Cease ye oppr ple to move in one 
rreat, effeminate, ysing artificiality. Awake, ye: rich, 
at, people of the land, awake to a sense.of the duty you owe to your less 
fortunate brethren and cease to laze away silly, useless, selfish lives, Awake, 
ye cold-blooded, cynical aristocrats, ye self-sufficient, conceited children of 
mmon and make common cause with those more unfortunate of your fellow- 
countrymen on -whom cruelly presses the burden of woe. Ye énervated 
children of idleness and luxury, think of your manhood and stand shoulder to 
shoulder with your harassed countrymen in their-glorious fight for a rational, 
human, free, national existence, Let the fatal scales of false hope, the 
suicidal blind of credulity fall from your too trusting eyes, and with 

a fire of fury and righteous wrath against the hypocrite, the oppressor, the 

false Apostle of Civilization smouldering in your tenacious souls, register 

a sacred vow to be henceforth men, and not mere bipeds, to fight for 

what is yourown by the immutable, eternal laws of Nature and of Nature’s 

God. Your mother-country, the sacred soil on which you first saw the 

light of Heaven—have you naught todo with her interests, with her des- 

tiny ? Will you be guilty of the atrocious crime of matricide P For, verily, 

er: present apathy when your country is slowly but surely bleeding to 

eath is nothing short of matricide, Awake then, ye young and old, ye 

rich and poor, ye learned and illiterate, and let the fire of grim determi- 
nation rage in your long-scarred bosoms. The black storm clouds grow 
blacker and blacker around us. Gather together, ye poor shorn sheep, round 

the shepherds that the Almighty God may send to guard you. Be inspired 

with a renewed faith in the ultimate triumph of right over wrong, but 

snap to pieces for once and for ever that fatal infatuation, that blind 
idolatrous trust in the civilizing, peaceful, paternal mission of the white man, 

which has been so often during the past and but lately again rudely, brutally 
shaken. Remember, ye black children of the earth, that the mere abstractions 

of- right and wrong are the emptiest sounds, the cruelest mockery in brazen 

ears and icy, cruel hearts, unless they are backed up by the grim determina- 

tion to door die. The atmosphere all arouad us is dangerously electric, but 

be undaunted, brave,’ and with one unanimous voice send up the thunderous 

shout of ‘No Surrender,’ aye! louder than thunder itself that it may dash 
against the portals of Heaven and reach the Lord of all Hosts. Alas! 
the times are dark, the path weary—but remember the goal is glorious. 
Nosuffering can be too unbearable, no sacrifice can be too great to reach 

such -a goal—the goal where Freedom sits enthroned. The black man is 

in the hands of those who are restrained by no sympathies of brotherhood 

: or nationality. The struggle, therefore, is bound to besanguine. Persecu- 
tion will have to be borne, high-handedness put up with, aye, blood, the 
* blood that God put into our veins will have to be shed in the sacred cause 
: of the liberation of His black children. But sufferings thus borne, blood so 
shed, will not have been shed in vain. It will turn up before the Supreme 

Judge on His Heavenly Throne, when the balancing of tyrants’ accounts 

‘ are settled. The blood and ashes of martyrs sown in oppressed lands will 
cry aloud to Heaven for vengeance. And hath not the Lord said ‘ Vengeance is 

mine’? Surely, He will wreak dread vengeance on those that have defied His 

laws, His canons, and trodden under foot His innocent, though black children ? 

There is hope, there is a low, growing muttered thunder from all the black, 

yellow and brown races of the Earth. Do not the people of India, Muham- 

madan or Hindu, belong to these despised dark races? They do. What 

then? Why, this, that the people of Bengal and the people of 

Madras; those of the Punj4b and of the Mahdérdshtra are children of the 
same beloved mother-land, that the woes of one of them are the woes of 
them all, that united they stand, disunited they fall, that a crucial, terrible 
moment in their destiny has arrived, that the fair name of Britain is in 
ADE x, that ber honour is sullied by a few’of her unnatural execrable sons, and 


it itis the duty of every loyal Indian subject of the great Peace-Maker 
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: Wil to: save England in spite of herself ‘and bind closer ‘those ‘ties 
of sympathy, love and comradeship “which | ites like Fullerkhans safe 
—s rend asunder. Unite then,*ye people ‘vf India, unite as ‘ohe niin 
and shed tears of sympathy for your brothers of Bengal and with ‘a grim 
aetermination to accomplish your own salvation, ‘come weal, -come woe, 
a prayer to the Almighty God in the words-of the Poet :— 
“Is this, O Lord, Thy promised dawn 
_ These signals on our sky— | 
Or but a’corpse-lit meteor shown 
To lure us with a life ? 
Free room, free air, free hand, free brain, 
We languish, Lord, for these : 
For service all our cry, not rest, 
For liberty, not ease. 
Not ours by number, weight of wealth, 
To win, or soldiers kill: 
Our sole true weapon, Lord of Hosts, 
Our long-determin’d will. 
For age on age our cause has lit 
Wares eyes in faces pale : 
Forbid it, Lord that now in us 
That far-Enit purpose fail, 
Nerve thou the languid, scourge the coward, 
Strike mute the wrangling tongue: 
Lend, Lord, Thy patience to the old, 
Thy lightning to the young. 
How long, O Lord! Onur country stands, 
Stands, but with ebbing veins ; 
Each day that passes, from her side 
Too dear a tribute drains. 
Yet, let Thy time be long or short, 
Thy end be far or near, 
Lord of indomitable Life, 
Grant us—to persevere.’ ” 


6. “Though more than two weeks have elapsed since Fuller Khan anc 
Poe Se accra 2 his debased mercenaries indulged in their devil’s 
eto wee mr) dance at Barisal, the whole thing is present before the 
in Barisal and the situation Mind’s eye of every Indian like a nightmare, and 
in England on the eve of the although charity bids us think that the whole thing 
execution of King Charles I. was mere ‘midsummer madness,’ the spectre of stern 
Patriot (14), oth “ay. — facts riscs up like an avenging angel and solemnl 
asserts that the whole tragedy was deliberately perpetrated, and that the 
author of it all gloried in his own devilry as proudly as the Prince of Dark- 
ness did in his defiance of the Supreme Being. In almost all human 
affairs that great gift to man from his Maker, cnstinct, is invariably a true 
guide, and, in the case of Barisal, instinct told us that Fuller Khan was a 
modern avatdr of the great but despicable Earl of Strafford, the right hand 
of the ill-fated Charles Stuart of England, the author of the monstrous principle 
of ‘Thorough’ in Government, the evil genius of the Royalists that expiated 
his crimes on the block and pulled his Royal master after him into an 
inglorious immortality. This reference to the bete noir of Pym and Hampden 
is not merely academic. ‘The events that have lately happened at Barisal, 
the Machiavelian spirit that inspired their inception, the cruel heartlessness 
that carried them out, and the satanic absence of moral responsibility that 
characterised the whole proceedings, naturally bring in their train thoughts 
of the momentous reign of Charles I, the great era in the constitutional 
history of England, which, like a field of battle clothed in blood and gore, 
will stand till eternity as the imperishable monument of the sturdy and 
heroic spirit of the sons of Britain that inspired them to fight to a bitter 
and bloody end the battle of their country’s freedom. The parallel (on 
a small scale, of course, though the issues at stake are equally vital) between 
that momentous epoch in English history and the present disgraceful state: of 
things in Bengal is complete almost in every respect. What Charles I was 
to Strafford and the noble leaders of the popular party led by Pym and 
Hampden, Lord Curzon was to the -execrable Fuller Khan and the leaders 
of Young India. The objects, the methods of achieving those ignoble objects, 
con 206—5 sai 


f satisfaction at the successful resulf of their unholy 
1 eases equally monstrous, tyrannical and Machiavelian. 
t was the spin haracterised the whole regime of Lord Curzon,’ and 
t 38 the spirit. those men without conscience to 
,and more than all, th 


in sage words, the glory of the personal liberty which every man in 
India enjoys under the /’az Britannica, and yet to break the spirit of those 
very words in the most contemptuous manner : to proclaim from the house- 
tops the sanctity, the inviolability ‘of the British Courts of Justice in 
India, and yet to make the subordinate Judicial officers mere ‘ creatures’ 
without a will of their own, bending their knees low at every ‘ mandate’; to 
suppress with an iron hand all those budding ideas and aspirations that are 
to-day surging tumultuously in the breast of every true son of India; to put 
down with the ‘mailed fist’ ‘all the efforts for regeneration and emancipa- 
tion which the leaders of Young India are so heroically making ; in short, 
to close for ever that glorious vista of a united, loyal, free and self- 
governing India which English education, Western ideas and Western 
history have opened before the enraptured eyes of the children of the soil. 
This, in brief, is the ideal which that political mountebank, Lord Curzon, 
placed before himself, and this is the ideal which his creatures like 
Fuller Khan mean to act upto. Hie we curselves now to the first quarter 
of the 17th century, to the tragic reign of CharlesI. What was the ideal 
which that unfortunate Stuart Prince placed before himself and which his 
instruments, the Earl of Strafford and Archbishop Laud, tried to carry out? 
Let Macaulay, the brilliant historian, speak on the point. In his ‘ History of 
England’ this most versatile of English writers says: ‘His (Strafford’s) object 
was to do in England all, and more than all, that Richelieu was doing in 
France; to make Charlesa monarch as absolute as any on the Continent; 
to put the estates and the personal liberty of the whole people at the 
disposal of the Crown; to deprive the Courts of Law of all inde- 
pendent authority............ and to punish with merciless rigour all who 
murmured at the acts of the Government, or who applied, even in the most 
decent and regular manner, to any tribunal for relief against those acts.’ Let 
any one peruse these words of Macaulay in the light of the events that have 
been happening in Bengal during the last few months and the veriest tyro 
will find that there isan almost fatal parallel between thé Bengal of to-day 
and the England of the days of Charles I; that as great a political tragedy has 
been put upon the stage of Bengal politics as was played in Britain nearly three 
hundred years ago; that the actors on the Indian stage are as god and con- 
science-forsaken as those of the 17th century ; that the Indians of to-day have 
as much at stake as the Britons of that period; that the present condition of 
India is as volcanic as that of England at that time. Will the end of the 
Indian tragedy be as fatal as that of the one ‘staged’ by Charles I and 
Strafford ? God forbid! But the parallel isso perfect in every detail that we 
cannot help entertaining misgivings on the subject. One cannot easily forget 
the truism that history repeats itself. But to proceed with the parallel. 
‘What were the distinguishing characteristics of the Indian Charles, 
that ‘superior person,’ Lord Curzon? ‘The portrait drawn by Macaulay 
of Charles I may stand as well for that of the late Viceroy of India, 
There are the words:—‘He had received from nature a far better under- 
standing, a far stronger will, and a far keener and firmer temper than his 
father’s. His taste in literature and art was excellent, his manner dignified, 
though not gracious, his domestic ‘life. without blemish, Faithlessness,..... is 
the chief stain on his memory...... It may seem strange that his conscience, 
which on occasions of little moment was sufficiently sensitive, should never 
havé reproached him with this vice.. He was impelled to dark and crooked 
ways. He seems to have thought that between him and his subjects there 
could be nothing of the nature of mutual contract; that he could not divest 
himeelf of his ; authority.’ Lord Curzon was all this and more. 
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on the people of India.’ From beginning to end he was faithless,. And who 
that has studied the various embryonic phases through which the B 
Partition Scheme went behind the scenes in the Secretariat will say that hi 
ways were not crooked? Obstinacy, absolutism, the pronoun ‘1’ seemed to 
have for him an irresistible fascination. With a blind fury he persisted in his 
course and he fell—not, indeed, ignominieusly on the block,'his head severed from 
his shoulders by the common hangman—but his fall was as disastrous as that of 
Charles. For where is the ‘ superior person’ to-day ?. In the sad weeds of enforced 
political widowhood, eating away in impotent rage his humiliated heart in 
unrelieved obscurity. Quiet, toa quick bosom like his, must be proving a.verit- 
able hell, indeed! Turn we now to Lord Curzon’s reptile creature in India—the 
Indian Strafford—Fuller Khav, What was Fuller Khan’s English proto- 
typelike? Macaulay shall tellus: ‘Thomas Wentworth, successively created 
Lord Wentworth and Earl of Strafford, was a man of great abilities, eloquence 
and courage, but of a cruel and imperious nature......... There was, in truth, 
about all his notions a coherence, a precision, which, i/ he had not been per- 
suing an object so pernicious to his country and to his kind, would have justly 
entitled him to high admiration......... He meant to use one terrible instru- 
ment to accomplish his object—that instrument was a standing army. Every 
lineament of the execrable Fuller Khan has been here faithfully reproduced by 
the greatest modern master of word-painting, Has he not been ‘ successively ’ 
kicked up from the lowest to the almost highest rung of the official ladder? No- 
body doubts bis abilities. He has never let the world forget that he was the 
‘first man’ of his year. Eloquence and courage he undoubtedly has, or he would 
not have talked so much or carried out the venomous policy of Lord Curzon 
with such grim determination, But who will deny that he is also of a cruel 
and imperious nature—half a dozen Straffords boiled down into a modern 
Fuller Khan—a veritable political cannibal? And last but not the least, 
Charles I had his ‘standing army’. Has not the Ozar of Eastern 
Bengal the most infamous of ‘standing’ Police at his beck and call, ready to 
sell their souls for lucre and do their Chief’s dirty work? ‘The parallel is, 
indeed, but too perfect, too fatally perfect. Does Fuller Khan believe that he 
can pursue Strafford’s atrocious policy of ‘Thorough’ and escape the legiti- 
mate Nemesis that overtakes such monsters? If he does, he is mistaken and 
will soon find it to his cost, As surely as Strafford’s head fell on the bloody 
block, so surely is Fuller Khan doomed. The sword of Damocles is hanging 
over his head—suspended by the tiniest of threads, and will fall over and 
overwhelm him sooner than he imagines, England cannot, dare not, allow one 
of her servants to outrage the most sacred feelings, the most human _ sus- 
ceptibilities of three hundred millions and let him go _ unscathed, 
And now we come tothe last feature of the ‘ parallel’—the leaders of the 
popular party and the attitude of the rulers towards them. Itis an admitted 
fact that men with brains, men made of ‘sterner stuff’ than the ordina 
herd of mankind, men with the originality to think, with the courage to dare 
and the enthusiasm to accomplish are dangerous to tyranny. So thought 
Charles I and Strafford. Of the same opinion are Lord Curzon and the ablest 
of his disciples—Fuller Khan. What were the sort of men that faced the 
Royal English tyrant in the hazardous game he was playing, and on the issue 
of which were staked the destiny of the English people, and what fixed and 
far-seeing policy did they pursue? We will draw upon the pages of 
Macaulay once more: ‘It was played on the side of the House of Commons 
{the People) with keenness, but with admirable dexterity, coolness and perse- 
verance, Great statesmen, who looked far behind them and far before 
them, were at the head of that assembly. They were resolved to place 
the king in such a situation that he must either conduct the administration in 
conformity with the wishes of his Parliament, o7 make outrageous attacks on 
the most sacred principles of the Constitution.’ Such was their deliberate 
policy and such the men who hunted Charles I and Strafford to death, and 
raised upon their dust the imperishable montment of English freedom. And 
of the same type, with the same sacred flame of patriotism burning in 
their breasts. are the men who are to-day fighting their country’s cause, 
with the grim determination of saving their beloved mother-country from 
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hts ike duller Khan. No “wonder, ‘there- 
Mullah: of ern Bengal thinks that he cannot :do bettér 
an st of ‘those two illustrious tyrants of ‘English history. 
Ola impeach the famous ‘Five Members’ headed by the noble 
“Bym. The :pigmy Fuller ‘Khan was content with arresting only one—Babu 
Sureéndranath. Hut.as in the case of Charles, so in the case of Sir B. Fuller, the 
stephehastaken is bound to recoil on himself. No Governnient, howsoever 
mighty it maybe, can long defy a whole nation that has been roused to a high 
Fae justexasperation:and discontent. Charles I and Strafford lost their‘lives 
the attempt. ‘The equally cruel, but more ignoble James IT lost his kingdom, 
vand.che and his eny had to wander, like waifs through the Continent of 
Europe. When British monarchs failed, even when backed up by the support 
of a mighty sovereign like Louis the Great of France, pigmies like Fuller 
Khan cannot hope to succeed. True, India is not England. But still this 
country is inhabited by human beings and there isa limit to the patience even 
of the most suffering of people, That -extreme limit, we fear, will soon have 
been reached in India. Half a dozen more political cannibals like Fuller Khan 
is let Joose on the people of India, a little more of ruffianism of the type that 
prevailed at Barisal, a few more Tribunes of the people treated with indignity 
and sent to prison, and a fatal spark will have been dropped in the great magazine 
of discontent that is to-day surging in India. It will not be loyal to say that 
there is no discontent in India. Loyalty can never be divorced from truth. 
There is discontent and its volume is increasing every day. Unless our 
British rulers pause in time, realise their position, try to correctly understand 
the signs of the times, appreciate the justice of the popular demands, gauge the 
real strength, the real potency of the new spirit, the new inspiration that 
has come over the whole of Asia, not excluding the people of this country, 
unless they take the longitudes and latitudes of their present position, they will 
precipitate themselves headlong into a gulf from which there will be no 
coming out. The significant parallel which we have drawn to-day has not 
been an dilettante exercise in historical analysis. If such parallels cannot 
open the eyes of our rulers, nothing else will, and they will go blind-fold 
into the abyss which they are preparing for themselves with the instru- 
ments of tyranny, greed and moral irresponsibility. True, we are not an 
armed nation. Were we only armed, how different would have been the 
policy of Government and how different the finale of affairs like that at Barisal ? 
True also that we are by instinct peaceful. But, under extraordinary 
| circumstances like those of the present day, who can: say what may be the 
\ outcome of the change that has come over the very genius of the Indian people ? 
i Parallels like the one we have briefly tried to draw have their moral, and we 
trust our British masters will not be above revising a few pages from the 
heroically bloody history of their own great nation.”’ 
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7. “It is well-nigh impossible to keep a cool head when the forces of 
unbridled tyranny and patriotism are at logger-heads, 

The Barisal affairand the but it is on occasions like this that responsible 
importance ive suasaee # publicists should fully appreciate their responsibility 
ne Duriot (14), 28th Api, and try to take as dispassionate a view of things as 
. possible. This we have honestly tried to do and we 

are convinced, after sifting the whole evidence that has come forth on both 
sides, that from beginning to end the Sultan of Eastern Bengal was demented 
and knew not what he did. His subordinates, there is no denying, behaved 
like monsters and nothing can palliate the brutality of the revengeful spirit 
in which they belaboured the armless people that had attended the Conference. 
They have this, however, to offer in their defence that ‘they were acting 
under orders.’ But it is a well-recognised principle, accepted all over the 
world, that even subordinates are not morally bound to carry out orders which 
are on the face of them absurd, illegal and monstrous, and that disobedience 
under. such conditions is a virfue............ Common sense ought to have 
prompted the Police authorities to desist from the hellish work they did. 
1t ought. to have convinced them that Fuller Khan was asking them to 
*wash his dirty linen,’ that his orders very illegal, unconstitutional and 
OR. ; ‘ 
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monstrous, that. the carrying out’ of them would dishonour the name of 
Britain, that in facet, Fuller Khan was demented, absolutely divorced from 
reason and could be held as much responsible for his actions as a pariah cur 
gone mad......... . These ‘subordinates,’ however, were men of baser metal 
and could not rise to the height of the occasion, And the consequence has 
been that Britain’s name has been dishonoured for ever. Like the blood on 
Lady Macbeth’s hand, not all the oceans on earth will wash the disgrace of 
the Barisal atrocities.......... It is enough to say here that Fuller Khan’s 
proceedings were a disgrace to the British nation, and that a century or so 
earlier his head would either have graced a gibbet or a block or his internal 
anatomy scrutinised by his victims. There is one aspect of the Barisal affair, 
however, which requires unequivozal treatment, and which is likely to be 
lost sight of in the flurry and excitement of the moment. This is the question 
of what is called in the Penal Code the right of‘ private defence.’ Thousands 
of innocent and peaceful citizens were assembled in a peaceful time for a 
legitimate and peaceful purpose. These perfectly passive and armless people 
were attacked without even the semblance of provocation by a few scores of 
armed budmashes. Heads were broken, young men ducked, old men belaboured, 
neither child nor chief was spared, and all this monstrosity was perpetrated when 
there was not even the slightest breach of the peace. When innocent blood 
was being thus shed by armed and passion-blind budmashes, were the thousands 
justified in submitting themselves like ‘dumb, driven cattle’ to be thus 
maltreated, and, to use the words of an eye-witness, ‘ mercilessly beaten by a 
few scores of monsters?’ Apart from the question whether retaliation or even 
resistance would have been legal or not, was it humanity thus to remain passive 
when innocent young boys and white-haired old men were being done to death ? 
Was it manliness thus to stand still with gaping eyes and witness the shower of 
laths blows that was falling on unoffending heads? As well might our country- 
men have looked on if women had been ravished! Would anybody of English- 
men have been witnesses of such ascene, ofsucha one-sided game and not have 
interfered ? The whole thing is disgusting and makes one’s blood boil to know to 
what abysmal depths of unmanliness and effiminacy our countrymen have sunk,,., 
esenee We do not mean to suggest that there should have been a free fight with 
the Police, or any resistance offered to them in the discharge of their legitimate 
duty. In the case of Barisal the legitimate duty of the Police myrmidons of 
Fuller Khan was to arrest and not to assault any persons whom they believed 
to be ‘offenders.’ But only one solitary old gentleman was arrested after being 
roughly handled, and the assault committed on the hundreds of other persons 
was absolutely unjustifiable, illegal and monstrous, ‘The Police, therefore, had 
ceased to be limbs of the law, in so far as they were not doing their legitimate 
duty, and had sunk down to the level of unmitigated ruffians and bud:mashes. 
Under these circumstances not only resistance, but even retaliation would have 
been perfectly justified, nay, legal. And if every one of the Police force, not 
excluding their white chiefs, had been laid low in the dust of Barisal streets, 
the world would have justified and applauded the action and not condemned it. 
There are cases in which the law not only allows but demands interference. 
‘The Barisal occurrence was such acase. From a morai point of view it was a 
sin to allow a score of men to do to death hundreds of armless and innocent 
persons. Cowardly ‘ moderationists’ might shrug their shoulders at this and 
say that such a step might have been regarded as ‘ rioting,’ or as resistince to 
lawful authority. In the present state of Bengal, when even the highest judi- 
cial atmosphere has not escaped the contagion of party spirit, such a result, 
we admit, was not impossible. But as men and patriots that risk should have 
been taken. Better to be sentenced to transportation for life by a Judicial 
Court than to be bled to death for no earthly offence by illiterate, vulgar, 
brutal Police officers, white or black.......... Surely, human life is precious and 
should not beat the mercy of monstrous men like Fuller Khan and his un- 
muzzled bull-dogs.......... What happened to Barisal might happen to the 
next sitting of the National Congress at Calcutta......... But the things that 
happened at Barisal must not be allowed to be repeated at any cost. If the 
authorities deliberately choose Russian and barbarous methods of repression, 
the people of India must retaliate with its logical sequence—not to defy either 


the letter or the spirit. of the law, but to exercise the right of ‘ private defence" — 
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isk, ~The “Indian Penal Code is as much for the Police as for 
é.° If after the experience of Barisal the people of India do sot 
6 that they are at the ‘parting of the ways, ifthey do not. determine 
40 shake off all pusillanimity and to go in for the gospel of ‘ an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth’ in self-defence against unprovoked, illegal and, mur- 
yous assault, they do not deserve to be citizens of the glorious British Empire 
and have no business to raise the patriotic shouts of ‘Bande Mataram.’ In 

e interests of India as well as the permanency and fair name of British rule 
in this country, we hope this terrible and momentous aspect of the Barisal 
affair will not be forgotten by our countrymen, and that they will teach men 
like Fuller Khan and his pariah subordinates a salutary lesson by showinga 
bold front— come weal, come woe.’’ | 


. . . ™~ 


8, ‘ Reuter’s message regarding Mr. Morley’s reply to Sir Henry Cotton, 
ii on the subject of the Barisal disturbances,must have 
J Bs nvr “38y 44, veen read with a sense of relief by those who hold that 
May, Eng. ols: > “the time bas come when an attempt should be made to 
put an end to the unseemly and dangerous state 
of affairs now prevailing in Eastern Bengal, The people’s hand against the 
Government and the Government’s hand against the people—this has practically 
been the situation for some time past in East Bengal, and clearly there could 
be no hope of seeing it terminate as long as the people are worked up toa 
high pitch of irritation and excitement by what seem to be almost unconstitu- 
tional and silly measures of repression on the part of the authorities............. 
To confess frankly, the present situation in East Bengal appears to us to 
resemble very much the situation which existed in Bombay afier the unfortunate 
Jubilee murders—the Government distrusting the people and the people not 
only distrusting but to a certain extent even hating the Government. In the 
presence of such a crisis, threatening not only to destroy the peace and contentment 
of the people of a particular province but to irritate and annoy public opinion 
in almost all parts of the country, itis not advisable to palliate facts ; and even at 
the risk of causing some annoyance in certain circles we should not hesitate to sa 
that there seems to be scarcely any hope of public confidence being restored in 
Eastern Bengal and the relations between the see and the Government there 
being put ona better footing as long as Sir B. uller continues to be at the head 
of affairs in that province. Somehow or other he has from the very beginning 
proved himself to be an impossible ruler.......... Failing his immediate 
removal, the only other possible course for pacifying thé people is the 
interference of the higher authorities—the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, 
It is accordingly a matter for sincere gratification to know that Mr. Morle 
is considering the whole matter.......... Mr. Morley is a past master in the 
art of compromise, and we doubt not that he would be able to settle the dispute 
in a way which will at least satisfy all reasonable people.......... Mr. Morley 
would earn the lasting gratitude of India and of Great Britain if, not 
permitting himself to be swayed by the petty consideration of guarding 
the personal reputation of a blundering bigh official and the prestige of his 
too obliging subordinates, he acts strongly and justly in the matter with a 
view to restoring public confidence in the good faith, sense of justice and 
righteousness of the British Government in India.” 


9. The Gujardtt makes vain a wa bw the Prppemaa of the autho- 
Ae _ yities in the Barisal affair and remarks :—The vile 
I A) 2 Oe and attocious outrage perpetrated by the authorities 
‘upon the people and their leaders at Barisal makes us feel as if we were living 
-under-a system of chaotic misrule and not under a peaceful and civilised 
«Government. The abominable Barisal episode reminds us of the administration 
‘of Aurangzeb. When that Moghul Emperor began to tyrannize over his 
‘Hindu subjects and foisted-upon them the odious jazéa,. Rajasinh, Rana of 
-Udeypore, took up.arms against him. No historian . has condemned the step 
‘taken by Rajasinh as wrong, for Aurangzeb’s order being illegal, his subjects 
were not bound to obey it. Similarly, the Bengalis were justified in infringing 
‘the order of the Government of Eastern Bengal prohibiting the shouting of 
_ -™ Bande Mataram ’’ in the streets... Nawab Fullerjang Bahadur has reminded 
: the people that the chagtic regime of Shaistakhgn has not become extinct and also 
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taught them what they should do on such occasions in futures. He has 
warned the people that they should be. prépared to guard what is. their 
own. Do the authorities in Eastern Bengal desire that the present-day 
Bengalis should rise against their oppression, just as-their ancestors did against 
the despotism of Shaistakhan? We depreeate such.a contingency and in order 
to avert it we would suggest that Sir B. Fuller be immediately recalled from 
the new province. The defence made by the Government of Eastern Bengal 
of their action in the matter is lame and halting. It is absurd to hold that the 
shouting of ‘‘ Bande Mataram,”’ which is nothing but a national patriotic song, 
could jeopardise the public peace. Truly speaking the motive of the authorities 
in prohibiting the shouting of * Bande Mataram’’ in the streets is to curb 
the swadeshi agitation. But they are much mistaken if they think that 
assaults on, and the incarceration of, popular leaders will act as a counterblast 
to the swadeshi movement, The American Colonies brought the authorities in 
the mother-country to their senses by boycotting British goods, and unless 
the Indians likewise persevere in the boycott movement, they cannot hope to 
get redress from the Indian Government and the British Parliament. It 
behoves them, therefore, to constantly remember and repeat the song of “ Bande 
Mataram ” for therein lies the hope of their rise and success. 


10. What remarkable exploit did the authorities achieve in arresting, 

' 9 like a common felon, Babu Surendranath who is 

- en ee popularly looked upon as the uncrowned king of 
Bengal and is held by his countrymen in very high respect. Would -he have 
absconded if a summons had been issued against him ?P_ In short, the conduct of 
the authorities from Sir B, Fuller downwards was high-handed and unlawful. 
On a careful reflection over the high-handed acts of the Police at Barisal, a 
question naturally arises whether such incidents are calculated to do any good 
to the country ? We are of opinion that if such incidents occurred every day, 
they would ultimately promote the national welfare, although they might entail 
loss upon a few individuals. But for such incidents national progress would 
not make rapid strides, They serve as the touch-stone of our patriotism and 
self-sacrifice and show us the true path of progress. We have now got the 
effective weapon of boycott in our hands. It is our duty to enlarge the 
sphere of our boycott. If we really want to enter an effective protest against 
the rude and high-handed conduct of the authorities, we should not confine 
ourselves merely tothe boycott of British goods but should boycott Government 
service as well. Such boycott is referred toas a potent means of political agita- 
tion by British writers and politicians. We shall not be violating any law, if 
we resorted to it. : 


11. Nothing is so inhuman and harsh as persecuting inoffensive people 

. without any cause on the strength of authority, 
Moda Vritta (182), 90th Apl. ‘Tyrants and their short-sighted and foolish instruments 
think that they can prolong their sway by trampling the subject population 
under foot, but in the end they come to know, when too late, that kingdoms 
are levelled to the dust owing to the oppression practised on the subjects. 
Sir B, Fuller, Mr. Emerson, and other officers may glory in having arrested 
and fined a staunch patriot and popular leader like Babu Surendranath or 
in having forcibly dispersed the Provincial Conference, but they should 
know well that an impartial historian will condemn their proceedings 
and that the stigma which their acts have brought on the British rule 
can never be wiped away. Though the Barisal authorities try to vindi- 
cate their high-handedness on the plea of preventing a threatened breach 
of the peace, there are proofs that their secret object is to suppress the swadeshi 
movement. In spite of the profound peace prevailing in the country, the 
Barisal officials tried to make Government believe that the situation in that town 
was critical and that disturbances were expected to arise af any moment, Sir 
B. Fuller prohibited the cry “ Bande Mataram’’ on the ground that it would 
incite the Muhammadans toa riot, but this fear has never been realised. . The 
authorities outwardly profess that they are in favour of the swadesht movement 
and that they wish #o- see indigenous industries in a flourishing condi- 
‘tion, But secretly they .are--opposed to the movement, as it is likely to 
injure- the interests of British: merchants. We know: that it is not: safe to 
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; but, the persecution bf the people of East 
world : these motives are, If Government wish 
the ar impression that they wickedly desire to put down the 
eadesht movement in order to: fill the pockets of their own countrymen with 
dia’s money, ay Seek express their disapproval of the brutal and high- 
anded acte of the Barisal authorities and inflict condign punishment on Sir B. 
Buller'and his lieutenants. As the Bengalé justly asks, what is the use of 
laving a Viceroy, if he would not interfere even in a matter affecting the whole 
country? If Goyernment expect loyalty from the people, the latter, too, 
expect justice and generosity at the hands of Government. 


12, “ It has several times struck us that the Government reviews of 

: : reports, appearing over the signature of G. Monteath, 

Government Resolutionon are characterised by ability, thoroughness of scrutiny 

so wale operations 10 ‘and unsparing criticism. In the Resolution review- 
mbay City. . A : ; ’ 

Indian Spectator (5), 5th 18g the operations of the triennium ending 31st 

May, March 1905, under the Income-tax Act, the bludgeon 

: falls heavily upon the officers, who are responsible for 

the collection of that tax in the City of Bombay. While in the rest of the 

Presidency there was a decrease of collections, varying from 12 to 16 per cent. as 

compared with the preceding triennium, in consequence of the recent exemption 

from taxation of incomes below Rs. 1,000, in Bombay City there was an increase 

of 5 per cent. The incidence of assessment per tax-payer rose by 31 per cent., 

and the incidence per head of population by 10 per cent. Moreover, the net 

revenue for 1904-05 from incomes above Rs. 1,000 constituted the highest figure 

et recorded. But the Commissioner and the Government are not satisfied. 

They have persuaded themselves that while the taxation of poorer classes has 

been satisfactory enough, the richer classes must have been under-asses3ed. 

The inference about the under-assessment of the richer classes is drawn from 

various data, such as the ratio of the collections to the sea-borne trade of the 

city, the increase in the assessees of the higher classes as compared with those 

of the lower classes, and the ratio between the increase of collections from the 

two classes. The examination of these data is elaborate enough, but we are 

unable to follow the conclusion. In computing the ratio of the collections to 

the value of sea-borne trade, it is the total collections that are taken and not 

collections from assessees of the higher classes only. The comparison shows 

that while the ratio in Calcutta in the year 1902-03 was 1 to 700, in Bombay 

it was 1 to 1,100 in 1895-96 and 1,175 in 1904-05. The difference in the 

figures for Bombay itself does not seem to be marked enough for basing 

any definite conclusion thereon. It seems that since 1900-01 the percentage 

of assessees in the lower classes has risen from 50 to 62, while the 

corresponding percentage in the higher classes has fallen from 50 to 38. 

Lastly, while in 1895-96 the collections from the higher classes were about 

seven. times the collections from the lower, the ratio of the increases of collec- 

tions-since then is only 2 to 1; presumably it ought to have been 7 tol 

also—so argues the reviewer, It seems to us that the conclusion so elaborately 

drawn is at least partially capable of explanation by two simple consider- 

ations. It is noticed in the report that the administration of this department 

has recently improved, and that this must be due to the increase in the pay of 

Inspectors. A little reflection would suggest the probability that the richer 

tax-payers being always marked men, the activity of the Inspectors and the 

a increased efficiency of the department would naturally result in bringing to 

>. . light more persons of the obscurer classes and more of their sources of income 

ae than of the higher classes. It is difficult to see why increased efficiency of 

———e administration should result in an equal increase of assessees of all classes. 

@ . Then, again, apart from administrative efficiency, there may really be achange 

takin in the relative position of the richer and the poorer classes. 

The gulf between them may be growing narrower, It is not easy to under- 

stand why we should assume, as the Government reviewer does, that 

if the income of the poorer classes in a certain year is x and that of the richer 

elasses 77, ten years afterwards when the former rises to 7-+-y, the latter should 

ly rise to 7z-+-7y. Does the Government expect a similar ratio to be 

ly maintained among the landholding classes? Is a period of tex years 
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too short for any appreciable change in the relative economic condition of differ- 
ent classes of tax-payers to take place in a city whose wealth depends upon the 
Vicissitudes of commerce and industry? Apart from the assumptions made 
by the Government reviewer, we have no intention of objecting to the severest 
scrutiny. which the officers may make, to wring out of the richer classes their 
due share of the tax. If. the Government wishes to secure a ‘ satisfactory ’ 
increase of collections, it may tighten the screw on the richer rather than on 
the poorer classes. It is just possible that the real meaning of the figures is 
that while the richer classes pay their legitimate share of the tax, the poorer 


classes, thanks to the efficiency of the administration, have to bear an unduly 
heavy burden.” 


13. In 1886 when Burma was conquered and annexed tothe British 
dominions for the ostensible purpose of ameliorating 

Alleged inadequacy of the the condition of the people of that province, King 
Sweats settled by the British Thebaw was deported to Ratnagiri. The liberal 
overnment upon ez-King ‘ a ag © ; “eon 
Wisin dbeiicen. pension granted to him in order to enable him to live in 
Bakul (1€2), 29th Apl. comfort and ina style suited to the dignity of an 
ex-ruler clearly demonstrates the high esteem in 

which the English hold their conquered enemies, But the condition of 
Thebaw’s relatives, who were banished along with him and some of whom 
are now living at Calcutta, is far from desirable, One of bis nephews died 
in 1904, leaving behind him a widow and eight children. Government 
settled upon his widow a pension of Rs. 40 a month. This meagre pittance is 
quite insufficient for the maintenance of a large family. The widow has 
failen into arrears with her landlord for rent and has not got a pie to defray 
the educational expenses of her sons who attend a College at Calcutta. A 
pension of Ks, 1,100 was fixed upon one of ex-King Thebaw’s brothers and on 
his death it was reduced first to Rs, 59 per month in the case of his son, 
and this is said to have been further curtailed to Rs, 30 only. Long 
subjection to alien rule has made us callous to our enslaved condition, but 
the case is far otherwise with the persons referred to above, Only a few years 
ago they were the members of a ruling family and their fall from their exalted 
position is too recent to be effaced from their memory soon, It is an 
indelible stigma upon the civilised British rule that these relations of ev-King 
Thebaw should be allowed to grovel in poverty. It behoves Government 
to make a suitable provision for them so as to enable them to live in a decent 


style. 


14, “ As ajready announced the birth anniversary of Shivaji at Raigad 
was celebrated this year on a larger scale than 
Question of raising a wysual. Raigad is far off in the Konkan, about 
ree Memorial at Raigad gichty miles from Poona and quite out of the way. 
( rue (9), 29th Apl, Consequently the Deccan public cannot visit the 
place every year on the festival day as it would wish 
to do, if possible. Since the establishment of the festival as an institution or 
annual fixture, large gatherings were held on the fort only thrice—the first 
in 1896, the second in 1900 and thethird this year. It is a costly affair to 
have a grand celebration on the fort, and the accumulation ef interest on the 
Shivaji Memorial Fund allows the celebration on a grand scale about once in 
five years. During the last ten years nothing could be practically done to settle 
the nature of the memorial to be erected on the fort in honour of Shivaji, or to 
settle the form of the annual festivals to be held there. We are glad to find, 
therefore, that the Trustees and Secretaries of the Memorial Fund have 
now been able, though after a pretty long time, to take one step in advance 
towards the realisation of the object common to themselves as well as the 
thousands of subscribers to the fund. At the public meeting held on 
the fort on Wednesday last, under the presidency of the Honaurable Mr. Khare, 
it was resolved to submit a memorial to the Bombay Government praying for 
their sympathy and co-operation in the matter of both the memorial and 
‘festival. And let us hope that. Government will. take. the. memorial into 
their kind consideration. and dispose of it with an open. mind. . The Shivaji 
fund was opened after the public meeting held in Poona in 1895 expressly 
CON 206—7 : 


) the: memory of Shivaji:and to 
statement of. the accounts of ‘thie fund 
ment Vv ' last week _ by 
ing: to this statement the 
ist of July 1899 was Rs. 19,854, 
thousand rupees have accrued 
deposits and stray subscriptions, 
the 20th April 1906 stood at 
N Seale Rs.- 1,500 were spent on Shivaji 
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be : cand other places: The greater portion of the balance 
hee 0 et invested in the Deccan Bank, Poona, at a good rate of interest, 
je rt in Government promissory notes. It is to be noted that 
itanding the Jarge amounts spent, during the last ten years on festivals at 
Rae a and Seowhere the fund, as originally made up by subscriptions, not only 
Seataiok intact but exceeds the original amount by about 50 per cent. The 
amount of the fund as it. stands at. present might perhaps be. sufficient for 
making repairs to the tomb of Shivaji on the Rdigad fort. But the exact 
-nature “of the works to be constructed on the fort as 4 memorial to Shivaji as 
well as the scheme of annual festivals is a matter which has yet to be finally 
settled in consultation with the wishes of the donors. And it is possible that a 
larger amount than is now available may be required....... Much will, however, 
a depend upon the attitude which the Bombay Government will adopt towards 
« | ‘the memorial addressed to them b Y the Honourable Mr. Khare as President of 
1 the public meeting held at Raigad on Wednesday last.” 


15. In the course of Fey 2 article Pape Victory to Shivaji ee i 
- the Kesari writes:—We publish elsewhere brief 
Kcr aapmanatione accounts of the Shivaji. satebuntthiea held this year at 
‘Raigad and other places. We hope the people of Mahdardshtra will continue, as 
in the past eleven years, to devote one day in the year to renew their acquain- 
tance with the life and achievements of the founder of the Maratha 
empire. What can be more instructive or fascinating in the eyes of a Hindu 
than the story of Shivaji’s life? We should not at the same time forget the 
desolate and neglected condition of the spot on which his remains were 
cremated at Raigad. There is a chatiri on Rajaram’s samadhi at Sinhgad and 
Government give an annual grant of Ks, 1,000 for defraying the expenses of 
worship and the festival connected with it. But valuable as Rajaram’s 
services have been to the maintenance of Mahratta ascendancy against the 
onslaught of Aurangzeb and his armed host, the worth and importance of Shivaji’s 
& services to Mahdrashtra rank far higher than those of his second son, Is it not 
* then a shame that Shivaji’s samadhi at Raigad should lie neglected, while due 
: honour is rendered to that of Rajaram at Sinhgad? Mr. Douglas was the first 
to'draw public attention to the condition of Shivaji’ s samadhi. The late Mr. 
i Justice Ranade next took the matter in hand and a meeting of Sardars and 
“2 other gentlemen was held in Poona, at which it was resolved to raise a fund to 
# | erect a cenotaph on the samadhi and to hold celebrations in Shivaji’s honor at 
E various places. In about two years a sum of Rs. 15,000 was‘collected, and with 
the accumulation of interest during the last ten years it now stands at Rs. 25,000. 
A variety of circumstances conspired, however, to keep the project of erecting the 
monument at Raigad in abeyancesolong. The attitude of Government towards 
the movement became less and less sympathetic, and the promoters of the fund 
had to wait patiently for a more favourable time to revive the project. The pas- 
sing of the Ancient Monuments Act on 18th March 1904 marked the beginning of 
such a favourable time, because from that day the policy of Government towards 
the relics and monuments of past regimes may be said to have undergone a 
fadical and wholesome change. Whatever Lord Curzon’s politicsl opinions 
Sees ‘may be, he held strongly to the view that the repair and renovation of historic 
buildings and religious monuments, to whatever epoch or creed they belonged, 
oe no danger whatever to British rule and that the indifference dis- 
ed by. Government. towards the preservation of such buildings was 

Following the example of Lord Curzon’s Government, the Bombay 
‘Government, too,. a begun to take:a favourable view of such, peewee 
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The promoters ‘of the Shivaji fand are, therefore, active oncé moreand'a memorial 
has been submitted to Government -praying for their sympathy and support 
‘to the movement. _ It-is also hoped that the public will respond heartily to the 
eall for more funds and that the next’ Shivaji celebration at Raigad will be 
held in a spacious permanent building erected as a monument to Shivaji, ~~ 


16. It is not a good 7 that Government should day by day show them- 
f  . 1.2 <*>... - selves to be more and more suspicious about public 
Comments on the presence movements such as the Congress, the Shivaji move- 
= an armed Police party at ment, the movement for a national University, Xe, 
the Shivaji celebration at wer nage : . : 
Réigad (Koléba). uch a suspicious attitude is derogatory to the presti 
Kal (12(), 4th May, of Government.. With an army of two lakhs of 
troops at their back, Government can _ surely 
afford to ignore many things of trifling importance. If they had not arrested 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji at Barisal, the fabric of the British Empire would . 
not have collapsed, The officials, however, are guilty of childish conduct in 
some cases, At the recent Shivaji celebration at Raigad, the Police were much 
more in evidence than usual. A few Police constables do attend each year. But 
this year they came in larger numbers. ‘The principal items of the programme 
were gone through with the Police mounting guard at the entrance of 
the mandap. Why this unnecessary show of force? Why trouble the Police 
with keeping a weary armed watch at a harmless gathering? What 
is there in the lectures and votes of thanks proposed at the meeting which 
requires the presence of the Police? Shivaji no doubt raided the British 
factory at Surat, but he was not present in flesh at Riigad at the recent 
gathering. Only a portrait of his was installed on his throne, People 
do not want to transgress proper bounds in their speeches and writings. Why 
needlessly threaten them by sending an armed Police party to watch their 
peaceful deliberations? The gathering at Raigad numbered 5,000 patriotic 
souls and what could the 5 or 10 Police constables have done before such a 
vast mob in the event of an untoward contingency? Of course, though the Police 
party would have been defeated, the Government had still inreserve its army 
of 2 lakhs of troops. Why then make a sorry exhibition of the might. of 
Government by sending a few constables to watch public gatherings? 


17. In our opinion Shivaji is greater than even Alexander, Cesar and 
Napoleon. Every one of these may have been 
Contrast between Shi- §Shivaji’s equal in heroism, statesmanship and strategic 
vaji and other world-con-  ski}], but none of them laid his kingdom at the feet 
W phages Jhenda (104), for Of his religious preceptor as Shivaji did. Alexander 
Apl. wept because after conquering the whole of the then 
| known world, there were no more regions left for him 
to conquer, and on his death-bed he was excessively grieved at the thought that 
he had to leave all his earthly glory behind him. Shivaji restored to his half- 
brother ail the territory, which he had conquered from the latter by fair means. 
Alexander’s successes turned his head and he became a slave to. vices and 
even married an Asiatic princess, but not all his triumphs could make Shivaji 
swerve an iota from the path of morality. Whena beautiful’ woman fell into 
his hands, he looked upon her as his mother and honourably sent her back to her 
relations. Ceesar dazzled the world with his exploits, but his ambition was so 
towering and insatiable that it ultimately cost him his life. Shivaji, on the 
other hand, abdicated the throne he had won by his own abilities and wished to 
turn a hermit and was only dissuaded from his purpose by the advice of the sage 
Tukaram. Napoleon subdued all his enemies by dint of his great genius, but he 
-was reckless in his choice of means for gaining hisend. He wasa perfect stranger 
to the feeling of mercy. Selfishness and pride turned his head and deprived 
him of true glory and happiness, Shivaji’s case is quite different from this. 
-He was noted not only for his extraordinary courage but also for the spotless 
purity of his character.. Power did not infatuate him,nor did suecess make him 
proud. He never swerved from the path of righteouness and ever championed 
-the cause of justice. Such men alone are worthy of reverencs and deserve to 
have celebrations held in their honour.. ee ee ees 
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‘the Goddess of Justice is blind and that 
vher duties: with strict impartiality and 

y of all ctions,: -But from what actually 
‘India nowadays we are compelled to say 
Goddess isnot blind but gifted with eye-sight 
able to make out at once whether the accused 
before her is black or white dnd dispenses 
time ago in Upper India a British soldier, by name 
*boy standing ‘near: the. barracks. No sooner did the 
c sere than he took out his revolver and shot him dead. He 
prosecuted on a charge of murder and was committed to take his trial before 
he Allahabad High Court. A jury composed of Europeans was empanelled 
Bees. and returned a verdict of not guilty on the usual ground that the accused was 
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|. insane. His flat denial of the crime and his coming to the Court bare-headed 
a - Were set down as symptoms of insanity. These are really extraordinary 


symptoms of an unsound mind! We leave it to our readers to judge from the 
above whether it was the soldier who was insane or the Goddess of Justice 
herself that had gone mad. 


19. “Itis with extreme regret that we have to give publicity to a piece 
| of information that has reached us from Satdéra Road 
Alleged doings of a Mili- Station. Thesum and substance of it is that a Military 
tary Officer at Sétére Road officer from Sétéra arrived at Sétéra Road Station on 
Sobish (143), Qnd> May, the 8rd April to catch the train for Belgaum and had 
Eng. cols, to wait there for some time before the arrival of the 
train; while loitering on the station platform, he 
accosted a man and asked him to try his physical strength with him; the 
man was naturally unwilling to accept the challenge, but the Military 
officer shook hands with him and then proceeded to inflict a few blows upon 
the man; then came the turn ofa peon of the Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Sdtéra; this unhappy man, besides receiving severe blows in abun- 
dance, had the misfortune to fall down on the ground with his face towards the 
sky ; this position appeared to be tempting enough to the Military officer who 
instantly sat on the poor man’s chest and belaboured him a while; not content 
with this amusement, the officer wanted to favour the station porter with 
a bit of his superior physical strength; but the Station Master interfered 
in time to save the fellow and was, we are told, abused for his pains to preserve 
2 peace at the station. We do not vouch for the truth of every detail 
a8 given above, but the report may be taken to le substantially true; at least 
there appears to be no doubt that some such unhappy incident occurred 
on the station platform. Our information is not specific as to the name and 
rank of the officer concerned.......... We humbly request Mr. 8S. R, Arthur to 
make inquiries into the above report, and if he finds any truth in it, to report 
the matter to the proper authorities so as to prevent a recu.sence of such 

incidents in future.” 
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20, There is no valid reason why the swadeshét movement should turn the 

x * a heads of the officials, but there can be no denying the 
Bb rence 2 adr age Poon, tact that it has done so. Recently a case of theft of 
% Magistrate upon the swadeshti arms was brought before a local Magistrate by the 
a movement in passing sen- Police and the accused were convicted. In passing 
a Sanne in a case tried before. sentence upon them, the Magistrate remarked that it 
aoe (120), 4th May. was necessary at a time when the swadeshi movement 
SF: oe was in full swing that the sentences in the case should 
-be exemplary so that they might serve as a warning to young men. Now, what 
earthly connection was there between the theft of arms and the swadeshét move- 
mont? The latter requires improved machinery and appliances for its success, 
Dut not weapons. The battle of swadeshisin is to be fought with improved hand- 
looms and not with daggers and swords. It is the jaundiced eye of the officials 
that detects the spirit of swadeshism at work everywhere. The Magistrate wants 
“young men to avoid the swadeshi movement. But what is there in the swadeshi 
‘movement which should:make young men turn away from it? Is it an unlaw- 
ful movement? If not, why does not the Magistrate say so openly? Why 


29 


aim indirect shafte at it ?. Young men -espevially should take a {vigorous. part 
in it, because they more energy than old people, Even Government 
have not the courage to declare that they are against the seeadeshi movement. 
Sir B. Fuller, in order to atone for his doings at Barisal, has either of his own 
accord or at-the suggestion of Lord Minto issued a circular to the effect that in 

urchasing articles for use in Government offices preference should be given as 

eras possible to country-made ones. But our Poona Magistrate wants to turn 
away young men from the swadeshi movement. The movement cannot, how- 
ever, be put down by such means. On the contrary, it will- spread more 
vigorously than before. | elit 


21. Referring to the new list of Jurors = the gay High Court which 
. has been recently published in the Bombay Govern- 
aicabiedaii Sa a ment Gazelte, the Gujardti writes as follows :— 
aii clement in the We desire to invite the attention of the authorities to 
Jury Lists for Bombay City. the undue predominance of the European element in 
Capes i ae a both the Common and Special Jury Lists. More than 
one-third of the names in the former list and nearly two-thirds in the 
latter are those of Europeans, This abnormally large representation of Huro- 
peans in the lists becomes glaring, when one examines the proportion of the 
educated native population of the city to the European population. The most 
startling feature of the Special Jury List is that the Hindus, who form the bulk 
of the population of Bombay, are represented by only &3 Special Jurors out of a 
total of 398, One cannot help suspecting that the object of maintaining a 
preponderance of Europeans in the Special Jury List is to get the verdict of 
Special Juries in favour of Government in arbitrary prosecutions instituted by the 
latter. It would be better if natives are deprived of the right oi serving on 
Juries altogether than that they should enjoy the right only nominally. We 
hope the authorities concerned will pay heed to our complaint and secure a 
more equitable proportion between Europeans and Natives in the Jury Lists, 


22. ‘It will be remembered that the Honourable Mr. Fulton in his speech 
at the second reading of the Sind Courts’ Act men- 
Question ofa Civil Court tioned that some people had strongly objected to a 
a fiend _ (19). gnq Civil Court being instituted in the Nara Valley. 
ean we Every one was curious to know who those wonder- 
ful objectors were. From the full proceedings 
published in the Bombay Government Gazetie of the 23rd ultimo it appears that 
the Zamindars and Jaghirdars’ Association in Sind has thought fit, in opposition 
to the prayer of the Hindu Sabha, to take strong exception to the proposal.......... 
The Association actually prefers the present system under which suits are 
decided by the Revenue officers, who, it need hardly be said, have no time for- 
such work. Only the other day in dealing with the assignment of Magisterial- 
functions to Irrigation Officers in the J amrao District, the Association depre- 
cated not only the combination of executive and judicial powers in Engineers 
but even in Revenue officers, and now we find it approving of a system 
under which Revenue olficers not only exercise executive and magisterial 
functions, but the very delicate powers of a Civil Court. Andif we mistake not, 
the recognised organ of the Muhammadans, the 4/-Haq, has more than once 
protested against civil law in Thar and Parkar being administered by Revenue 
officers and advocated the establishment of Civil Courts there. Has the. 
Zamindars’ Association raised its note of dissent simply for the sake of opposing 
the recommendation of the Hindu Sabha? By-the-bye, why does not the Asso- 
ciation style itself the Muhammadan Land-holders’ Association, since it refuses 
membership to non-Muhammadans? ‘The present name is misleading.” 


23. Some time. ago one Premji Keshavji was hauled up before the Chief 
: Presidency Magistrate for keeping a common gaming 


Opium and jota specula- house, but was let off owing to want of sufficient 


tion in Bombay City. i . ry ee | . ; 
~ Sdnj Vartamdn (86), 4th — evidence. ‘he decision was appealed against, and 


the High Court, after consideration, remanded the 
.@ase fora fresh trial. The Chief Presidency Magis- 


May. 
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ible, on the evidence before him, to convict the accused 
iarged. But he declared in the course of his judgment that 
‘transactions carried on in Bombay City fell within the purview of 
Act, -We wonder why, despite this clear pronouncement of the 
hief ' Magistrate, the Police allow opium speculation to be carried. 
1 in-the city. Last Tuesday being the day fixed for the monthly sale of opium 
chests, opium speculation was freely carried on in the bazaar under the very nose 
of the Police, .4 propos we might also invite the attention of our present 
tic. Commissioner of Police to the gambling which is still rampant in 

the Jota bazaar in the city. 


24. ‘ We are informed that an inspection of out-going passengers from 
m a. rae Karachi is shortly to commence at the Cantonment 
or eo err lal ont. - Station. We are, however, at a loss to understand 
going passengers at Karéchi What benefit is likely to accrue to the public by the 
Cantonment Station. adoption of the measure. With all the precau- 
Kardchs Chronicle (4),29th tions taken, nobody has been able to stay the progress 
me : of the fell disease. Weare notin any way opposed 
to the adoption of necessary measures, but this one has only succeeded in 
offending the feelings of the public. The manner in which the inspection is 
conducted is highly objectionable. Passengers have to stand in one regular 
file, and though unfortunately military training is withheld from them 
on purpose, they are supposed to go through processes which might tax the skill 
of the military themselves. But what is worse is that these processes are gone 
through with the Police all the while mounting guard over the passengers. This 
naturally causes great worry and annoyance and it frightens many a man 
out of his life. A European doctor is again another fright. If it is, there- 
fore, at all deemed necessary to have medical inspection, we are of opinion 
that the services of some local medical practitioner should be employed for the 
purpose. Much of the fright now occasioned will then disappear.” 


25. ‘*The explosion is still the absorbing topic of the day. People are still 
| inquiring who is responsible for it, The result of the 
Cordite explosion at Hyder- official inquiry is that the cordite got spontaneously 


abad (Sind), aS” : : ° 
Sind ya (19), 25th ignited, as it was defective. How far this statement 


Apl. is true has still to be substantiated by a very careful 


analysis of the specimens which have been sent to the 

authorities concerned. But it is pertinent to ask in the meanwhile whether this 
defect could not have been thea out and remedied during the last 11 years, 
Has there been no remissness on the part of the officer in charge of the magazine 
at the fort? If he did bring it to the notice of his superiors, why was not the 
matter inquired into at the time? Are not the explosives stored in the 
magazine tested now and then with aview to find out whether they are 
sound or not? To our mind there seems to be serious remissness on the 
part of some person or persons entrusted with thé supervision, inspection and 
examination of these explosives, Another point worth inquiring into is 
whether the authorities here are not to blame for their cock-sure attitude after 
the first fires about three weeksago. The facts about the occurrence of Sunday, 
the 15th instant, so far as they have been made public, show that Sergeant 
Perkiss found out the disastrous nature of the fire in the magazine on that day 
at 7 P.M. and immediately sent away his family fromthe fort. It is further said 
that he raised an alarm and that the people in the neighbourhood were imme- 
diately asked to vacate their houses and run for life. From the inquiries we 
have made we learn that the people were not informed immediately, but only 20 
minutes or s0 before the explosion, which took place at about 8-30 P.M., and only 
such people as were in the immediate neighbourhood, or to be more accurate exactly 
opposite to the fort, for we learn that even a gentleman like Diwan Chuharma] 
was without any information up to just 10 minutes before the explosion took 
oe, though he was sitting in his court-yard, which opens on the road near the 
t, When the Military: had full one hour anda half’s intimation, it isa 

| all the men within 300 yards of the. fort were not informed 
of the impending catastrophe. .If this had: been done, we are quite sure 


3b 
all the loss of life that took place could easily have been prevented. ‘There 


is no doubt that Sergeant Perkiss deserves the thanks of the public for 
his gallant conduct in seizing a bucket of water and going right into the 
very centre of the powder and cordite to extinguish the fire. And so do 
the nine lascars, who heroically followed his example and between them 
extinguished the remaining smouldering fragments of- fire, for, we are 
told, had the fire not been thus extinguished, the force of the explosion 
would have been ten times as greatas that of the 15th and every house in 
the city and cantonment would have been wrecked. On Thursday last there 
was a panic in the town once again, The Military had to explode the remaining 
powder and cordite and to blow up portions of the walls of the magazine ; 
so they wrote to the Police to inform the public of their intentions and 
to prevent people getting alarmed at the sounds of small explosions in 
the fort, The Police, we are told, instead of telling the people that there 
was no cause for alarm, told them io leave their houses and be ata safe 
distance till the operations in the fort had been finished....... The result of 
this unwarranted action of the Police was that almost all the houses in 
the vicinity of the fort were vacant on Friday morning. A representation was 
made to the Town Inspector to have a Police Guard in the deserted quarters, but 
to this he gave a very cheeky reply. He said if people got unnecessarily alarmed 
and ran away, the Police could not guard their houses. We hear that the 
Collector was on the spot on Friday morning and learnt from the by-standers how 
the people in the neighbourhood had been frightened out of their wits. He then 
reprimanded the Police and tried to allay the fears of the pubiic. We think 
it is necessary that a thorough inquiry should be made into the conduct of the 
Police. On Sunday last a meeting was held here to protest against the 
magazine being any longer located near the town. It was resolved that 
the inhabitants should send a petition through the Collector to the Govern- 
ment praying that the magazine should be removed to a safe distance. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Pratt would strongly support the petition and that 
Government would see their way to grant the request made therein.” 


Ratheays. 


26. “For some time past the tale of grievances of the Traffic Staff 

on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has been 

Grievances of the Traffic steadily increasing. After the Manmér meeting, 
me - thes (7) sak held some years ago, at which the General Traffic 
Pb ia ai is Manager and his district officers met the delegates 
of the men, it was hoped that things would improve. 

In some respects such has been the case, but in 

others there has been a sad deterioration and just cause for complaint, Some 
of the assurances given at that meeting have not been carried out in the manner 
expected, while others have been violated by the introduction of measures directly 
in conflict with them. Such, for instance, to mention only one case, was the 
new scale of promotion introduced some years ago, which we pointed out at the 
time as a case of violation of faith with the men, but which, as far as we are 
aware, has never been altered. Then again, within the past few years, thera 
has been a slow but steady pruning down of the salaries of Station Masters and 
Assistant Station Masters, While the pay attaching to some half a dozen 
principal stations. has been increased, there has been a simultaneous cutting 
down of salaries at other stations, so that it is only a very few, instead of 
many, who have benefited by the arrangement. We might refer to numerous 
other matters, but the above will for the present suffice to show. that there is 
substantial ground for the dissatisfaction that prevails throughout the service, 
The men had intended making a strong representation to the Home Board, but - 
have decided to ask the General Tratiic Manager to permit a deputation of their 
delegates to wait upon him and lay their grievances before him, as at the Manmér : 
meeting. This request, signed by the men of.the various districts, has already: 
been submitted through the proper channel, and the reply is now awaited.”  _- 
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pressed cotton-bales, and the consequence was that 
:. the fire assumed an alarming aspect immediately after. 
owas it was noticed. The cause of the fire has not yet been 
a | Apks Pag. om - traced. The total damage is estimated at 3 lakhs....... 
eo This fire, revealed for the first time, the absolute inadequacy of the fire-extin- 
aie gu : ing apparatus at the disposal of the local Municipality to cope with such 
out 


s, Grass and cotton are unfortunately allowed to be stored in the heart. 
of the city, and the consequences of such a concession to the public, in case of fire, 


a i are too terrific to contemplate withequanimity. The latest fire has many lessons 
on to teach. It revealed that a screw was loose somewhere in the administra- 

te tion of the Water Works Department. ‘The cry for more water was universal. 
| 


Complaints against the capacity of the Water-works to provide a sufficient 
quantity of water were loud. for three long hours after the outbreak there was 
2 no appreciable increase in the force and pressure of water........... It was after 
e the fire had done immense damage that the water from the mains came 
a with sufficient force. We hope some energetic and enthusiastic member of 
4 our Municipality will try to trace the cause of this delay, and the Municipality 
et will endeavour to inflict punishment on the delinquent or delinquents respon- 
sible for it. It was indeed a fortunate occurrence that the fire broke out during 
day-time, Had the outbreak taken place at night, there is no knowing 
a what damage to property or loss of life it would lave involved............. 
| The commendable pluck and timely precautions, shown by those who were 
ae engaged in the work of checking the fire, deserves mention in this place. Mr. 
ae : Bomanji, the Superintendent of the Fire-Brigade, arrived on the scene of the fire 
a immediately after the outbreak, but was considerably hampered by want of 
Ae sufficient water.......... The fire was brought under control nearly 11 hours 
‘i after it broke out. - We hope the Municipality will take into consideration the 
Bl | abnormal growth of the city in the last decade and try to replenish and increase 
— its fire-extinguishing apparatus as soon as possibile, ”’ 


28. Owing to the insufficient rainfall of several years past, Dharwar is now 
a suffering from a regular water famine and it is admit- 

7 Merci J request to Govern. *€d on all hands that there is no other way of coping 
ment to advance aloantothe With the calamity than the provision of an adequate and. 

local Municipality for carry- permanent water-supply to the town. ‘The resources 

alee ing out a water-works senene: of the local Municipality being too exiguous to 
| — Fyre \t42)> OF: adenit of ite carrying out a water-works scheme 
ei, on an adequate scale, a representation was made 

| some time ago to Government to come to its rescue. Both the Collector 
Bit and Commissioner personally inquired into the matter and promised to do 
[é the neédful to secure Government aid. A general meeting of the Munici- 
: | pality was convened to discuss the subject and if was decided to apply 
to Government for a loan. When the application reached Government, 
they wanted to.know how the Municipality proposed to repay the loan. 
The matter apparently rests here, as rothing further is known about it. 
We do not know whether the Municipality has changed its mind ve the 
application for the loan or the Collector refuses to support it. However that 
may be, the question cannot be allowed to hang fire indefinitely, We are 
oe helpless if Government think that the Municipality will not be able to 
= repay the loan, but then what about.the suffering population of the town! 
Pes Are’Government to leave them to their fate, because the town boasts of a: 
Municipality whose duty it is to supply drinking water to the inhabitants? 
Do.not Government stand to the people in loco parentis and is it not their 
duty to provide food.and water for their children ? Is it meet that they should. 
- bejactuated by the spirit of a Marwari in all. matters? In the present case 
a they should not hesitate to-adyauce,a loan of-three -lakhs of rupees to the local. 
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Munic ipality even though part of it may: not be repaid. The amount is not : 


much considering the resources of Government an 
grievance of the people of Dharwar. wee 


will remove a serious 


Native States. 


29. The Rédthidwdr Samachar questions the legality of the right.of the 


Affairs in Jamnagar State. 
_Kathidwar Samachar (75), 
25th Apl. and 2nd May. 


present Jam Saheb to occupy the gads of Jamnagar 


-on the alleged ground that his mother was not a 


lawful Kshatriya wife, but only a Muhammadan 
mistress, of the late Jam Saheb Vibhaji. It wonders 


how the British Government, which as a rule respects local traditions and 
customs in the matter of succession to the gadis of Native States, sanctioned the 
succession of Jam Shri Jaswatsinhji to a gadi hitherto occupied by Chiefs of 


pure Kshatriya descent. 
about Kumar Shri 


Merubha:—Kumar Shri Merubha’s 
Jamnagar entails a useless burden upon the State revenues. 


Ina subsequent issue the paper writes as follows 


connection with 
He at first 


joined the service of the State as Tutor to the Jam Saheb during his minority 
on a salary of Rs. 200, but he has now become a bosom friend of the Chief 


and wields paramount influence in the State. 


It is said that when the Jam 


Saheb was invested with the powers of administration, Mr. Seddon who was 
Administrator of the State during his minority served a notice upon Merubha 


asking him to resign his post, as his services were of no use to the State. 


The 


notice, however, remained a dead letter, as the Jam Saheb could not brook the 


idea of parting with Merubha. 


The then Agent to the Governor, Mr. Quin, 


had also persuaded the Jam Saheb to dispense with Merubha’s services, but his 


advice fell upon unheeding ears. 


It is also said that so able and straightforward 


a Dewan as Mr. Gopalshanker Bhachech had to resign owing to the domination 
which Merubha had acquired over the mind of the Jam Saheb. Merubha 
who during the minority of the Jam was drawing only Rs. 200 per mensem 
is now getting Rs. 800 as the Chief’s A.-D.-C. His authority is supreme in the 


State, and the Jam is a mere waxen tool in his hands. 


It is said that Merubha 


has secured from the Jam Saheb a handsome grant of land. If so, we would 
ask the Bombay Government whether Native Chiefs have a right to make such 


grants to their favourites. 


30. “ We congratulate Sir Jaswantsinbji, Thakor Saheb of Limbdi, upon 


Decision of the Thakor of 
Limbdi to introduce free and 
compulsory primary educa- 
tion in his State. 

Kathidwe'r times (8), 1st 
May; Coronation Advertiser 
(22), 3rd May; Gujardti 
Punch (26), 29th Apl.; Praja 
Bandhu (82), 29th Apl. 


his very wise decision of imparting free primary 
education to his subjects. The broad mind and large- 


-heartedness of Sir Jaswantsinhji are too well-known 


to need remark here. And it is highly creditable to 
the Thakor to have taken the lead in bringing about 
a reform so essential to progress and enlightenment 
in his State. It is admitted on all hands that the 
one thing essential for the salvation of India is a 
system of free and compulsory primary education 


whereby the masses would be imbued with the spirit of the times and reap 


the benefits of increased intellectual activity.’’ 


[Several Native papers of the 


week express warm appreciation of the decision of the Thakor of Limbdi to 
impart free and compulsory primary education to his subjects. | 


31. ‘A Mubammadan minister for a Muhammadan State may strike 


Rumoured appointment of 
Mirza Abbas Ali Baig as 
Dewan of Junagadh, 

Indian Spectator (5), 5th 
May; Gujardtt Punch (26), 
29th Apl.; Broach Mitra 
(62), 29th Apl.; Ooronation 
Advertiser (22), 3rd May; 
Islam Gazette (69), 26th Apl. 


one at first sight as a novelty and a new departure, 
especially so in the case of Junagadh with its 
peculiar traditions. But Mirza Abbas Ali Baig is as 
much of a Hindu as a Muhammadan, as the public 
meeting in his honour the other day showed. He 


goes to his new appointment with experience gained 


in many capacities and with high hopes of doing good 
to the Durbar and the people. Mr. Baig knows that 
Hindu assistance is indispensable in some branches 


of the administration ;.gnd.-he ws sufficiently. “well-informed to know also that 
the Muhammadan population of Jundgadh needs levelling up. He has good 
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1 Advertiser and the 
Baig’s Appointment as 


Intelligence extracted from the Pres. 


_ $2. The Broach corrrespondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed om that the 
Ps RY TR RES Managing Committee of the Broach District Associa- 
~ Protest meetings in the tion has passed a resolution condemning the conduct 
Presidency in con; of the Barisal authorities in arresting Mr. Surendra- 
affair, = nath Bannerji and dispersing the Barisal Conference. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 4th It was also resolved to wire a message of sympathy 
Je a Gdasancetry to Mr. Bannerji. [Several papers of the week contain 
ist May, Benbas’ Baméchér accounts of public meetings held at Bijapur, Vasova 
(61), 4th May. (Petl4d, Cutch), Karachi and other places for passing 
“A resolutions condemning the attitude of the authorities 

of East Bengal in the Barisal affair.] 


83. The Kesari publishes brief details of Shivaji celebrations held at various 
laces in and out of Maharashtra, such as Kurundwad 
Shivaji celebrations in (§, M. Country), Raipur (Central Provinces), Kham- 
raet tl “Ty ag vg _ gaon (Khdandesh), Madras, Yeola, Nasik, Sd&tara, 
Indu Prakdsh’ (41), om}, benares, Belgaum, Ahmedabad, Honadvar, &c. Lectures 
Apl., eto., ete. on the stoadeshi and boycott movements, athletic sports, 


Kirians, mela songs, palanquin processions in honour 


- of Shivaji, &c., are reported to have formed the principal items in the pro- 


mmes. In a few cases pl for abstaining from the use of liquor were 
taken by those who took part in the celebrations. {Several other papers of the 
week publish detailed accounts of local celebrations, } 


$4. The papers of the ot ap rye - os ae of the proceedings of a 

- ont meeting in Bombay on the 30th April, under the 

aectinn ty Miron Abbe” Ali presidency of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, to consider 

Baig. . the most suitable means of doing honour to Mirza 

apes “ae eig (28), “9 Abbas Ali Baig and in subsequent issues announce 

(él on nagar cg * that an entertainment proposed to be given to him 
| rer has been declined with thanks, 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 9th May 1906. 


et 


* Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL) ene [No. 19 o¥ 1206, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which ; 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what : 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i is : 


believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDIENOY 


For the Week ending 12th May 1906. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Folitice and the Public Administration — 


Agrarian matters : 
Complaints about the stringent recovery of land revenue in Khéndesh in 


respect of lands possessing water advantages a cee 2 4 
Scarcity of fodder and water in Dhandhuka Taluka (Ahmedabad) oli 25 
Barisal : 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji’s application to the Calcutta High Court 
against his conviction by Mr. Emerson, Magistrate of — “s 14. 
The — affair. eee ese eee eee eee oo LI—13- 
British Rule in India: 
Alleged selfish character of British rule in India ose sii 17 
Comments on Sir F. 8. P. Lely’s “ Suggestions for the better Governing 
of India ” ose re ve 6 
Mr. S. B. Broacha’s denunciation of the methods of the Congress leaders 
in his speech before the Bombay Native Share and Stock Brokers’ 
Association ove oe cee ose 2 (—10 
Possibility of a grave disturbance arising in India in the near future 
owing | to the “ high-handed”’ doings of the Anglo-Indian “ bureau- 
cracy ”’ ... eee eee ose eee one 4) 
Collisions between Kuropeans and Natives: Comments on the alleged 
excesses of some soldiers at Rawelpindi oe eee eee 26 
Judicial matters : 3 
Protest against the rumoured intention of Government to abolish the 
Small Cause Court at Broach ... nia ‘ee ace 28 
Report on the working of the benches of Honorary Magistrates in Bom- 
bay City eee ees eee eee eee 27 : 
Paisa Fund Aleitaiba : : Exhortation to the people of Maharashtra to actively : 
, show their sympathy with the work of the— ... eee ese 21 
Provincial Research Laboratory: Estublishment of a—at Parel eee 29 3 
Plague: Report of the revival of medical inspection of passengers at Kar4chi 
Cantonment Station... aes ey 
Public Hospitals: Administration of the Sassoon Hospital at Poona  «=—ld , 
Public Service: Appointment of Mr, F.'C. O. Beaman as Acting Judge of the 
Bombay High  Goast eee ese eee eet eee 22 & 23 é 
Shivaji Cele eon inf 
Comments on the celebration of Shivaji’s birth anniversary at Benares ... 19 ‘ 
Comments on the recent — at itignt (Koléba) << < 20 
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ent of Bast Bengal 8 mee | “eee ” oe 15 & 16 
t against the Head Master of the Thana High School ... oes oe 
! | ie ; | na i WLP. Railway : Grievances of the —employés ... soe i $+ 
i ee os Proposed direct railway connection between Bombay and Sind vid Catch ... 33 
| Munieipatition— 
( : . . Ahmedabad : 
es | Need of giving special training to the men of the—Fire Brigade vee 38 
ee ey aaa fire at-——and complaint about the defective water-supply of the 
ee Ci am pee eu os ea ae? 37 
ae | Bombay : 
ees : Complaint about deficiency of water-supply on the occasion of the recent 
af : fire at Masjid Bundar soe oes cos eee 36 
ee : | Public health spe and alleged shortcomings of the Health Department 
e of the Bombay Municipality .., eee | ia “ae 35 
A a | Native Statea— 
| nyt - Kolhé&pur: His Excellency the Governor's visit to — and alleged grievances 
& of the subjecis of the State ceil ae te 39 
be eycies -Pélitdna : Alleged revival of friction between the Jains and the—Durbar 
a | owing to the action of Mr. Tudor-Owen in levying a tax upon Jain — 
ee, dharmasalag ... eas oh ven ees gee 40 
‘ ose Intelligence extracted from the- Pregs— 
‘14 a : | A swadeshi fair held in Bombay sei ads eee oe 41 
| A swadesht meeting held in Wadhwén ... be: 00 | yee 42 
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: By , a4 ae. , Te 
List of Newspapers and Periodicals | | 
eli. ; @@ % Z| 
(As it stood on the Ist April 1906.) | “4 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. ~ | Name, caste and age of Editor, Cireula- 
ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian... Bombay... ooo) Weebly ... ooe| Je dD. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ion ee 800 
2 | Daily . Telegraph and) Poona ... ove] DOUY ane «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... ee 550 
Deccan Herald. | 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »»»| Monthly... ...| Behrémji Merw&nji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 58.| 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... eoo| Weekly ... ied a Hindu (Madrdsi Br&éh- 500 
man 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. ave sco} DOs see --./ Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pfrsi; 575 
India and Champion. 53, 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... es} Monthly ee-| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 809 
neer. 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi «. o»| Weekly ... ». Chainrai Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... | Daily «..%  ,,.| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 i 900 
9 | Mahratta ... see soe] ROOMR kee eta, WORE cs ..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman) ; 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly -+| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi ; 40 - 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... a ae ace a is ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 700 
madan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... A ie): ae wee| Weekly oe. .»-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; P4rsi; 38 ose 400 
‘ 18 Parsi 968 eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Jeha#ngir Sor#bji Talayarkhan ; PA&rsi ; 80 aa 1,000 
| 14 | Patriot ..- Zee .»»| Ahmedabad a a ---| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain) ; 33. 
is | Phoenix. ° 5... ‘see ... ..| Bi-weekly --.| J&ffar Faddn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 .. 650 
| 
16 Poona Observer and Civil Poona eee eee Daily eee ees Cawasji Temulji ; P4rsi ; 50 eee ‘eee eee 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
17. | Railway Times ... vee Bombay... .»o| Weekly ,.. ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 ..| 1,200 
13 | Sind Gazette ae cen! Karachi .e» ...| Bi-weekly -| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 sas sas 500 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad _...) Weekly ... ee:| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
nal), 
90 | Sind Times eee .... Karachi ,.. wee| Bi-weekly +», Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);89 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
21 | Arya Prakash =o» oe} Bombay ove ...| Weekly ... i “thaie) CS a ag Dal4l; Hindu (Mod! 1,600 
nia 
93, | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad a ea Ce bes Nareiientie, Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 750: 
| nia); 3 
. 93. |Evening J4éme +» .».| Bombay ... eee] Daily ove .»»| Pirozsha Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 380 ee} 1,600 
94 | Gujardti ... ons ssl” ous | Weekly ee Ichhérém Surajrém Desai ; ; Hindu (Surti}) 6,000 
ania); 53. : 
95 | Gujar4t Mitr’... ooel SULAE ase el en ee ee Hormasji Samshedji ; Parsi ; 47 oe | 
96 Gujarati Punch ... om Ahmedabad | Do » _ -++/ Somal4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. : 1,100 | 
. ee ee : 
97 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay eee} Do. 6. coe} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 46 ...|): ‘800 
28 Jdim-e-Jamshed ¢oe eee Do. see eer Daily a ee Pirozash Jeh4angir Marzbén ;: Parsi; 30 oa 8,500 | 
| Base : 
99 Kaiser-i-Hind TT See Do. eee eee Weekly @oa eer Framji Cawasji Mehta > P4rsi ; 57 eee cool] | ,400 : 
30° Kéthidwar Newsre vos} RAJKOG ae oes] Do. oop ses Jamshedji Frémji; Pérsi; 42... veel 400 3 
¥ - $1 Kithidwdr Times vee} DOw ane -».| Bi-weekly +f yore J ayashankar ; Hindu (NegarBraéh-| -200° 2 
$3 | Praja Bandhu .. © « Ahmedabad ooo] Weekly .oc- ve “or Septet, Hindu (Mewdda Brih- _ 3,400 2 
“gg | Rast Goftér ..: os| Bombay ah ee Pillonj i Berjorji Deshi; Pores 55 au, Hi hans at 
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po ‘ne i“ 
Native Opinion ome. pet 
ae... oe: wi 
Sandeshi Vijaya ... ose 
Shri Saydji Vijaya eee 
Subodh Patrika ... oe. 

| ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 

0 Anglo-Lusitaéno oe 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq ... - aes 
Prabhét ... soe one 
Sindhi... ebe eee 
[IEnGLisH, Mara’THI AND 
Q@usaRa'TI. 

Baroda Vateal ..., ove 
Hind Vijaya ove a 
MaritHI anD 

ARESE. 

Karnitak Patri ... cae 

Karnétak Vaibhav coe 


— PORTUGUESE 
AND CONOANIM. 
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O Bombaease } a “eee 
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re ee ee 


eh. d he ee eet ee ‘ 
Weekly ... oo} Mémekl&l Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 4,200 
vo] Do. ove soa Umedrim Negindas; Hindu (Bania); 28 ..,) 200 
7 } 
: ; 
a Monthly... see = N&éndji Kotak; Native Christian : 200 
emt DO. cee eit at a Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth/ 500 
eee Do. ee tee Rev. Mr. i ren ees eee pee 660 
Poona ... «| Daily «.  ...| Hari N&rfyan Apte; Bindn (Chitpiwan| 1,300 
| Bréhman); 39. 

Do. ees eer Weekly see a Do. Do. eee 2,400 
Bombay... v.{ Daily... ...| Indu Prakésh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
. : Manager bein ing Démodar S4&vldéram Yande ; 
| Hinds ( (Maratha) ; 41. | 
‘Deo. eee eee ‘Weekly eee eee Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 700 

wan Brdhman) ; 36. 
Kgoih&pur ni Do & oe- yi i Néryan.Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
man); 37. 
Savantvadi .w) Do. «ss «+ Gopal Moreshwar Sathe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 45. 
Bombay... _ DO. ace ove ee Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 
: Al. | 
- ee ee: ee «| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
32. 
Poona .., oe Ee te »o+| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
Bombay... ...| Weekly’... _«»s| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
Hyderabad Weekly eee} Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul 1,200 
(Sind), 1 9 Ghulam Rasul; Muhammadan ; 
37. 

Do. we} Di- weekly ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 84 coe 500 
Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Virumal Begr4aj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee} 1,000 
Baroda ee gue Weekly eee eee R4mji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) : 78 eee 1,194 

ee we at ae tes -+»| Dahyabhai Seen Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 

‘Bania) ; 9. 
Dharwar eee] Weekly... ,.| Médhav Gopdél Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha| 220 
Br4hman) ; 22. : ia 
Bijépur... | Do, ...  ...| Annéji Go Jorépur; Hindu -(Deshastha| 800 
| Waishnay Brahman) ; 44, 
| 
Bombay...  »«-| Weekly... eee, Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ...  .../ 1,200 
Do. eee ove Do. eee. ase A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 ese Th 1,000 
...| K&zi Ism4il Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
(Memon); 41. 
one laa Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 53 wee} 3,000 
ee ae Fadnis; Hind 330 
ooo ATO Homji, 
cay bee hchee EE BAL; 4,460 
| Teikenill Harinéth Thakor; Hindu 350 
» 1 Keboteiya); 9.00 — 
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bs: | 
No. Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
Gusara'ti—continued. : | | 
68 | Broach Samachar... -»+| Broach ove se-| Weekly o.. os} Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 51 ... oon 500 
64 -| Deshi Mitra ...  ...|Surat ..  ...| Do. 4. «| Maganlél KikSbhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) . 1,400 
65 : 8 Pee ee ee ee i — ilde#s ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyast 125 
: nia); 27. 
66 | Dny#nottejak  ... eoo| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Chhot4l4l Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
67 Gujarat ... se. —«»»| Nadiad ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 0s 500 
| 
68 | Hitechchhu ove -».| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... .».| Kdlid&s Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 47 ... ove 600 
69 | Islim Gazette eoo| Amreli ... a e-| [brahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 760 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jém-e-Jah#nooma ...| Bombay... ..., Do. 4...  — «..| Ratansh4dw Frdémji Acharia; Pfrsi; 31 os 600 
| c 
71 | Jivadaya ... ose os] Strat ~ soe -- ; Monthly... .».| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich}  .300 
| Br&hman) ; 87. 
72 | Kaira Times eee ...| Nadiad ... ooe| Weekly ... cee Aerie) Mé&necklél Des#i; Hindu (Shrdvak 600 
nia). 
73 | Kaira Vartaman ... soot MEDD 00: i “a ,..| Mahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania); 56 __.. 125 
74 | Kathi4wir Mitra... |...) Ahmedabad ..| Do. .  ...|JSadurém Shd4mji Dave; Hinda (Audich 800 
Brahman); 42. . 
75 | Kaéthidwir Samfohfr ...) Do... od. ee ee ‘ia “aa Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
76 | Khedut +. oo o| Bh&vnagar | Fortnightly  ...| Parbhuram Rdmji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdéh-| 1,000 
man). : 
77 «=| Loka Mitr’ coe eee} Bombay... »+-| Bi-weekly 00s a yg Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
F ri ; 37. 
78 } Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ...| Weekly ee ee.| Motilal ~ rg Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 465. 
79 { Mukbbir-i-Islam ,., ees| Bombay eoo| Daily - oes ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
80 | Navsari Patrika .. «| Navesari ... ...| Weekly... ie re Prénvallabhdd4s Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
81 | Navséri Prak4sh ... ee os) Dow oe. oe.) Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 58... a 800 
82 ; Praja Mitr’ gee ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly on — Jagjivan; Hindu (Braéhman) ; 275 
37. 
83 | Praja Pokar ove oe} DUTSE.- css ...| Weekly ... ...( Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - sen 500 
84 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ‘ot See oO Na es oo Mancharam ; Hindu (Disa Osval 725 
| . ) ania); 40. 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... -.| Ahmedabad ...} Do. vee ..., Savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu (Shra&vak Bania) ; 150 
| 63. 
86 |Sdnj Vartamdn ... »..| Bombay ... ooo} Daily ove ...) Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 3,800 
| (1) Bustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; Pérsi ; 
AU. 
}(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakia _... esol EIQ). eee ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlaj Harivitbald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 556 
| 3 Bania); 41. 
88 |Sind Vartaman ,,.. soo} Karachi ... wee) Weekly eee “ Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 41... ee £00 
ee eee eee eeeaeeen es ...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ...  ...| 300 
HINDI. | 
90 |Pandit ... see oor] Poona vee ...| Weekly ove «+ Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 44; and Targjbai, wife-of the above ; 33.) . 
91 | Sharman Samachar eos} Bombay ... “ie oe | Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh-| 1,(00 
man); 45. ; 
92 |Shri Dny4nsagar Samé-; Do. ... ...| Monthly oo eos| Janakpras#d Laooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 200 
char. | Bréhman); 30. ] 
93 |Sbri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Do. ... .| Weekly ... «| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. | 
KANARBESE. : 
94 | Digvijaya ... oes ree] Gadag ... oes) Weekly woe ad Shankrapa Gudi § Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
) (Devang) ; 39. ~é 
96 | Karnadtak Vritta.. — ...| Dhérwar wee| Do. ose  oee/(1) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
23 : (Shenvi Brahman) ; 36. | 
| (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ;|_ . 
og» | 
-96 | Lok’ Bandhu ... om} Do, ss al Do. . «| Gururgo Régkavendra Mamdapurs; Hindu 800 
| : 7 (Deshasth Brahman); 43, ©” Boe 
97 | Loka Mitra vce «= ove] Haveri (Dhér-| Do. woe  ...| Gundo Nilgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth; | 150 
op my | Bréhman) ; 30 ed | as 
ij uv 
oa. ie 
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| Weekly ... ‘ea org oe Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
eve Gadag co = owe |. We ce i Gaurishankar pce dinpradd Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman); 43 


eos] Doane ... «oe| Weekly ... .-»| Dhonde K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 

, Bréhman); 24. 
eco} Dhulia ... a a a eeo| VAman -Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Bréhman); 20. 
eee Ratnéyiri pee Do. eee eee Hari Dharméji Gandhi H Hindu (Vani); 29 eee 500 


—.. oF se.| Cublished Sualia a Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, * A., LL.B.; 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
-; ee ...| Monthly... eoe| Gang&dhar Vasudev Bopardikar ae i anon 


...| Belgaum.., ...| Weekly ... oes —— Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu ee ee 300 
eee Mah4d vee eee Fortnightly eee N4ra Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhada 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
.»e| Ohikodi ... vo.| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawen Bréhman) ; 41. 
-»| Chipluan ... ea eae ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman); 42. 


| Belgaum ee SAS ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). : 100 
j Sago | Deshakélevartamtn | Erandol ... ee ee ..| MahAdev Paéndurang Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 


“111 | Dharma ... we | Whi ee: aad iat | Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,000 
} Brahman) ; 48. | 


113 | Dharwar Vritta ... wee} Dharwar a MM i ...| & H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
Sh “113 | Dinbandhu aie -oe| Bombay «ee | Do. es eee} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 


a 


; (114 | Dny4nS4gar =... «| Kolh®pur os a pon ai Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
3 man); 42. 
116 | Granthamala ce ti ...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind a M.A.; Hindu 700 


(Deshastha Brahman); 43. 


116 | Hindu Punch ... ...| Thana .. ve.| Weekly . os.| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan} 1,700 
. Brahman); 40. 


» 117 | Jagadadarsh ove ...| Ahmednagar ..) Do. ,..| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
pawan Brahman); 53. 


118 | Jagadhitechchhu ... | Poona ... «| Do. ... — ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| ‘1,600 
wan Brahman) ;s 76. 


a 119 | Jagateuméchér ...  ...| Thana ... ...| Do. w+. ¢..| Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kédyasthal 500 
| , | Prabhu) ; 39. 


120 | Kal ene el le co ...| Shivram Mahddev Te i M.A. ; Hindu 7,500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 


121 | Kalpataru .., we «= se | Shol&pur | Doe ...  oee| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman) ; 47, 


Karmanuk cco oe] POONA sce »{ Do. .. | Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 


122 
Bréhman) ; 39. 
423 | Keral Kokil .., ...| Bombay... __.,.| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Naréyan Athle; Hinda ernie 2,000 
| | Reel a | Brahman) ; 61. 
124 |Kesari .. .. ...)Poona .,, .,.) Weekly... .,.! Bdl Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu] 18,000 
: (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 49. 
“125 | Khandesh Vaibhav _....| Dhulia «2. =—...| 9=§DO, oe — ans} YAdav eine Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
| | Bréhman) ; 40 
126 : Kumtha Vritta ee ose] Kumtharces oe ia — eee Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
| | | wa 
“ee | | | 
" sg: ee ay | Loka Bandhu eee oee TAsgaon.., “7 Do. cece - eve oom og d mie Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 209 
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"| Vengurla ied Ramkrishna Gopél Pandit Hindu (Gaud\ 


le & oe ua a ial me ih ‘ saci : Gee + oo : ye psc: ae 4 me eee ge, eC TOK 
No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. ts " 
MaRitHi—continued. sant 
129 Lokaseva cee eee ee. Nasik eee eee Weekly eee see yg ened Véman Barve ; Hindu pone 500 
: man) 
180 | Madhukar ... 2c ..-| Belgaum Ue. css .| Janardan ‘Niedyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 1560 
*y wat Br&hman) ; 30. 
131 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|S4tdra ... —a— De en »s.| Pandurang Babiji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
. 80. , 
,1382 | Moda Vritta « | Wai oof =9§D0. ove .,.| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
138 | Mumbai Punch ... -->| Kochara (Ratna-| Monthly ...| Anandrfo Bélkrishna Raéngnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). Sd#raswat Brahman); $1. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav ».| bombay... ool Dally us «se| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 45. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Deo. veo] Weekly... os Do. do. eee} 1,450 
136 | Nagar Saméchér... ...| Ahmednagar ,,.) Do. ... ...| Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
137 | Nasik Vritta _... ooo] Ndsik ... Do. is | Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
138 | Nydy Sindhu «:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. «oo| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
139 | Pandhari Mitra ... eos} Pandharpur + ae: ae ee | Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Parikshak ... «| Belgaum ees} Do. seo oe} Van Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 
141 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona of DO. ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
: Brdhman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... 0, ee | Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakash .| Satara DO. ees | Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 82, 
144 | Pratod oe -| Islampur «| Do. --| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhddai800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
* 145 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola Do. eve «--| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
146 | Satya Mitra jaa .| Malegaon Do. »»-| Balchand Hiraéchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Satya Shodhak ... eos| Ratnagiri Do. ..-| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wau Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&@bman); 45. 
149 | Sholadpur Samachar eo| Sholépur .| Weekly ... .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 400 
150 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee eer Do. eee eee} Viitman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak 4... ee} Dow ove i ae .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brahman); 61. 
162 |Sumant ... ove] Karad coe ad TA “a es| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
153 | Vidur vee -++|Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... -| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe es ae 200 
164 | Vidya Vilas oe eo-| Kolhapur -»-| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh a Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 22 
165 | Vihéri__... ».| Bombay. «| Weekly ,.,  .--| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
156 Vividh Dnvan Vistar ee Do. eee eee Monthly... eee (1} Vina Balkrishna N 4dkarni eee 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). oe 
157 Vrittaser eee eee oo} Wali eee ese Weekly eee ees Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
158 Vritta Sudha eee .- Satara eee ee Do. eee eee Laxman Vaman Khat&vkar : ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
! Brahinan); 38. 
169 Vyapéri eee eee eee Poona eee Do. eee coe Nana béd4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth -Brab- 600 
man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpdér Sam&chér... .».| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ss re ra 9 Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Méy-} 1,200 
wadi) ; 33. 
161 | Warkari ... se» ++} Pandharpur- ...| Fortnightly ., | Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
: Brihman); 40. | 
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‘Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 


‘Shamendin . walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 


(Abro) ; 89. 


Hiskian Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 
Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 52 
Chelfrim .M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Mahamad Ali Ali 


(Sheikh); 44, 


Anvar Muhammadan 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muliammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomedi; Muhammadan 


(Shaik) ; 32. , 


Bhigodhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri ; Hindu (Jain); 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (D eshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes -—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


| list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Y; . The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 or d) 


a 


the last letter of a word, 


the ascent is left out, and the short a (H = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has : 


«5 


strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to, complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
(re or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


op, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicats. 
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". , ising. owes its. origin to the: oppression. practised, by .the © 
responsibility of coping with it lies entirely with;them....But some of eur foglish — 


11 
. Politics-andthe:Publie Administration: - °° +, 


1, “The question of the status of the British Indian subjects in South 
ag Tag saa oe aa Africa is an. old and. long-standing tale and 4 
South Africa not to help the 80°F grievance, which neither the local South African. 
people of Natal in their Government have the fairness, nor the Imperial 
troubles. Government the courage, to remedy. ing’ the 
- = 7 — (32), 6th wnfortunate Boer war the Indian residents in South 
Bini Cera » Africa improvised'a corps- of stretcher-bearers: and 
rendered such useful service at various hot centres of struggle as extorted 
_ admiration from the reluctant white population. They were graciously recog- 
nised as sons of the Empire and patronisingly patted on the back as long as 
they were useful, and the prospects of a just reward for their services seemed to 
be great indeed. But when the Boer was finally beaten, the reward of the 
Indian subjects of His Majesty ina portion of His Majesty’s dominions for 
splendid services was found to be as meagre and insulting as the encomiums 
were profuse during the continuance of it. The Indians in the Transvaal 
exchanged the indulgent Boer for the hard-hearted and selfish Englishman, 
who did not scruple to put into force laws which, to our knowledge, do not 
exist in any State or society calling itself civilised. We had thought 
that after this bitter experience the Indians in South Africa had come 
to learn that the selfish white could not be flattered or humoured into 
doing even so much as bare justice, and if anything should secure the 
Indians their natural rights, it should certainly not be humility and helpless 
mildness. So the offer of the Indians in Natal to help the people of Natal 
during their recent troubles is as mortifying to our idea of self-respect 
as the spectacle of our people going with offers of help where none is rightly 
deserved is disquieting, An evil return for an evil turn we certainly do not 
recommend, but the days of turning the left cheek when the right one is smif- 
ten seem to be over even in Christian countries. The solemn nonsense of offers 
of help should now cease, and self-respect, assertion of law and order should 
determine our line of conduct. Exceptional services in the past have failed 
toinduce our white brethren in South Africa to do us bare justice. This bitter 
lesson should suffice for us, and we must learn to be self-respecting and 
assertive.’ ) 


2. Commenting upon the recent troubles in Natal the Bhdla observes :— 

Bhéla (108), 1th May ; Indian emigrants to South Africa have volunteered to 
Kosare (124) Sth May. Y+ perform the disgraceful duty of stretcher-bearers 
: and to attend on the wounded white soldiers. There is 
nothing improper if the Boers or the inhabitants of Cape Colony come to the 
assistance of the white settlers at this juncture, because they are all of the 
same colour and profess the same creed. But how could our countrymen 
in Natal have forgotten their bitter experience at the time of the Boer war 
and come forward to serve as doolie-bearers, thereby bringing a stigma on 
all their Indian brethren? Ye Indians in Natal, is the work which. you 
are going to undertake consistent with self-respect 2? Are you not betraying your 
shamelessness and want of pluck by offering to do such work? Are you still 
ready to fawn upon your oppressors and to lick their hands and feet? Do you 
consider that this will bring you fame? Would you have been branded as 
seditious if you had not offered to undertake this work? - You exhibited your 
loyaity by serving as stretcher-bearers in the late Boer war. But what reward 
did you get for those services? Did it not consist in your being made thie 
recipientsof fresh ill-treatment ? Are you ready, in spite of this,- to do this 
hateful and abominable work by casting all self-respect to the winds? Yoy 
always complain that the white people harass, insult and oppress. you, 
‘But instead of expressing your disgust for such treatment, you are ready 
to.do menial work for them. [The esavi gives an account of the native 
rising in.Natal and the difficult nature of the task. lying before the 


- JNatal. Government in suppressing it and adds:—We do not see how the 


Natal Government will suppress this revolt without outside hele Bagh 
olonista, - the 
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mit éountrymén in Natal ate ready as at the time of the 

to form a MA aes Corps of doolic-bearers for carrying away the 

led from the’ field.’ That ‘the Indian settlers should, in spite of the 
nt reward in the 


anp} 7 ‘shape of more oppressive laws they got for their 
services.in the Boer war, desire ly to serve as corpse-bearers is indicative of 


be ea. > 
7 7 


shamelessngss and want of self-respect that it is difficult to find a parallel 


- , §.-.The whites are a very lucky race at present. Success yo upon them 
tie . _- wherever they go. If they migrate to any country, 
Mite Vedte (132), 7 May. the fate of the Snhabitante of that country may be 
taken as sealed: Uniform success has tended to turn the heads of the whites. 
They trample under foot even the God-given right of every human being to live 
in the country of his birth, To verify this statement, the Indians need not go 
far, for it has beeome difficult for them to live in their own country. Some of 
them, therefore; migrated to South Africas. Here, they were at first welcomed 
by the white settlers because their industry converted that desert region into a 
paradise. But the whites no longer want the presence of the Indians in that 
continent and are bent upon ousting them fromit altogether. The British 
undertook the Boer war partly with a view to free the Indian settlers in the 
Transvaal from the oppression of the Boers. But when the war was over, all 
this was forgotten and laws harsher than those obtaining under the Transvaal. 
Government began to be enforced against the Indians. 


4, ‘The Boers gave trouble to the British till recently in South Africa, but 

. they have now been pacified. A new source of 
Reflections suggested by trouble has, however, arisen in the shape of a rising 
the Fine of the native tribes of the native population of Natal. The British 
~ Kal (123) 11th May. had anticipated the outbreak of this revolt and, 
aa 4 on their principle of pitting one tribe against another, 

called upon the Zulus to assist them in fighting the natives of Natal. But the 
Zulus refused to do so. Considerable discontent seems to prevail among the 
Native population of Natal, but we think they have chosen a singularly inappro- 
priate time to manifest their discontent against the British. Barbarous tribes 
can never hope to succeed against a powerful and civilised people like the 
British. Even the Boers tried a few years ago to assert their independence 
against the British, but failed. How can the Zulus, Kaffirs and Basutoes 
then succeed in the enterprise? The Boers had called upon them to 
rise against the British during the Boer war, but there was no response 
to that call to arms. Now the Kaffirs and other tribes are ready to 
strike a blow, but the Boers cannot join them, whatever might be their 
internal feelings. The shrewd British even propose to ask the Boers in the 
Transvaal to fight against the Kaffirs, and the Boers cannot well refuse the call. 
So there is not the least danger to the British Empire from the present revolt 
of the native population of Natal, and so long as there is no such danger we 
can afford to rest in security. But we just fail to understand one thing in 
connection with this rising. Some Englishmen charge the natives of South 
Africa with disloyalty. But why should the tribes of, South Africa be Joyal to 
the British? What obligations have the latter conferred upon them? Are they 
not on the other hand treated with harshness and cruelty by Englishmen ? 
Have they not been loaded with the unbearable burden of a capitation 
tax? Is not the wealth of their country drained away by the British P Is not 
their religion also being tampered with by Englishmen? Are they expected 
to show loyalty to the British for all these things ? Bat why should the british 
eare for the loyalty of these tribes? Why not bring the full force of their 
army, rifles.and cannon to bear upon these refractory barbarians? ‘The latter are 
fighting for their independence. ‘he discontent among them has become very 
acute. The Egyptians, too, are somewhat similarly discontented and are pressing 
for the fulfilment of the pledges given to them by the British. Poor Egyptians! 
They do not know that the British do not give pledges with a view to fulfil 
them. They gave hollow assurances to the Indians a century ago, but none of 
hese ‘has been fulfilled and no one in India expects that they will ever be fulfil- 


led, The Egyptians will have a similar experience ere long. 
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5. The withdrawal of Parliamentary control overthe affairs of India 
Disa os 3;,, as made the country a prey to the autocracy and 
burbanoe acising so Indiat, despotism of ‘the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, 
g in India in : : | 4 
the near fatare owing to the particularly since the year 1897. Lord Curzon by his 
“bigh-handed” doings of reactionary measures, notably the partition of Bengal, 
the Anglo-Indian “bureau; goeravated the discontent prevailing in the country. 
Gujarati (24), 6th May On the top of these has come the Barisal episode, 
which has convinced the Indians that if the British 
nation allows the present state of things to go on unchecked, a grave 
disturbance such as cannot be easily quelled will occur in the country, if not 
to-day, at any rate five or fifteen years hence. This will be the inevitable 
result of the blind intoxication of authority and the contempt of Indian opinion 
evinced by the official hierarchy. We had hoped that the Barisal affair would 
serve to open the eyes of the higher authorities. But nothing of the kind has 
happened, and even Mr, Morley does not seem to have devoted as much atten- 
tion to the affair as could be wished. In these circumstances our only recourse 
is tosend adeputation of Bengali leaders to England for making ao direct 


appeal to the British nation to restrain the high-handedness of the bureaucracy 
in this country. 


6. ‘Except on one or two points, the bulk of educated Indian opinion 
will be wholly with Sir F. Lely in his narration of 
Comments on Sir F. 8. P. the principal defects of Indian administration and 
6 Aes Pe for the the suggestions he makes for removing them. The 
verning of India. s , , ° 
Indian Social Reformer 00k is a Collection of instances tending to show 
(4), 6th May, that the average Anglo-Indian administrator is less 
anxious to improve the lot of the people than to carry 
out his pre-conceived notions, without reference to their interests and wishes, 
and often, indeed, to their legitimate discontent and disgust......... His earnest 
protest against ‘the inhuman spirit’ of the Bombay revenue system which, in 
the name of science and symmetry, screws out the maximum assessment from 
the lowest class of land and insists on the holder’s paying for a bad year from 
his supposed savings of a good year will find an echo in the hearts of those 
who have noticed the steady deterioration in the lot of the Bombay rayat 
during recent years.... ......... There is not asingle intelligent Indian who 
would not thank Sir F, Lely for mentioning prominently among the blunders 
that have ensued from the present system the insensate plague measures 
of the early years of the epidemic.......... All this is perfectly true and 
the remedy plainly is to ensure that the policy adopted in any matter is 
inspired by a knowledge of the needs and an insight into and sympathy with 
the feelings and circumstances of the people......... Unfortunately, however, 
all District Officers are not of the type of Sir F. Lely. The doings of certain 
district officials during the last famine, which the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas 
Parekh brought to the light of day, show that they could be as ignorant and 
ascallous as the mcst hidebound scribe of a Secretary or an Under-Secretary...... 
Even Sir F. Lety betrays in respect of the educated classes of Indians a feeling, 
which cannot help any one who cherishes it to take a statesmanlike view of 


the present situation and of the improvements needed in the administration. Jn 


the course of a single paragraph, which is as doctrinaire as any Secretariat 
deliverance can be, on the subject of our legal machinery, Sir _F. Lely roundly 
accuses the Congress of being indifferent to its evils, ‘the chief of the rayats’ 
grievances, because the system brings grist to the mills of so many of its mem- 
bers.’ This is hardly fair, especially as the Congress has been asking for the 
separation of executive from judicial functions and Police reform—both of 
which are likely to make the legal machinery less harassing to the poor..., se... 
Looking at the matter in as unbiased a manner as we can, we think that 
any reorganisation of the administrative system over the heads of educated 
Indians will not be effective in removing the defects pointed out by 
Sir F. Lely, and is bound to fail. In the first place, we regard the defects as 
the outcome as much of the largely foreign personnel of the administration as 
of the relative positions of the District and Secretariat sections of it...<...... 
Unless it be made unavoidable for them to work through and with the people, 
the majority of officers, wherever they may be, will develop and exhibit the 
con 217—4 : 
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efor a consultative body to advise district officers, such as Mr. Gokhale 
has formulated, is clinched by the facts set forth in ‘Sir F. Lely’s informing 
- ‘yolume. ‘When mémbers for such a body have to be chosen, they must be, of 

course, from the intelligent and educated classes. It is alsoa point of great 


i point e béliefin their own unaided capacity and wisdom as they do at present. 


jee that the Secretariat will feel much more difficulty in over-ruling 
officer, who has the advice of such a body at hi: back, than one whose 
pe opinion may be lightly dismissed as that ofa crank, a faddist ora 
_ weakling. Sir F. Lely complains that educated Indians are no longer inter- 
preters between the rulers and the ruled and that they are too much of 
*Sahibs”: themselves to join the village circle.......... However much the 
‘educated classes may have lost touch with the people, they are still very 
much closer to them than even an English official like Sir F. Lely can ever 
be. Asa matter of fact, wedo not think that they have lost much touch, 
though no doubt they have lost something,......... When it is said that the 
Indian official is no longer an interpreter between Government and the people, 
the question suggests itself: ‘Do Government want the feelings of the people 
to be truly interpreted to them?’ If even English officers in the districts gulp 
down their convictions ‘and report according to the prevailing mood of the 
Secretariat, how can the poor Indian official be expected to speak the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth? Not Englishmen alone but 
Indian officials, too, have got to live, and in ‘the conflict between truth 
and their bread and butter, the former often goes to the wall. How does the 
chargé stand in regard to unofficial Indians? Very poorly. ‘Take the case of 
af the plague measures. Did not educated Indians tell Government what the 
j feelings of the people were, and what good aame out of it? What was 
Mr. Gokuldas Parekh’s reward for telling the truth about the land revenue 
administration of Broach during the last famine? ‘The absence of an open and 
recognised way of representing popular feelings leads to the fostering of caucuses 
dominated by one or two individuals who impose their whims and caprices and 
vanities on their following. We know for a fact that some Indian gentlemen, 
who had for long kept without the tabernacles, have been swept into them by 
sheer despair of being.able to do anything else in the way of getting a hearing 
from Government. Cleverness at canvassing. aptitude for playing on the 
sentiments and passions of men rather than for the study and solution of 
national problems, bombast and vituperatiou are placed at a premium, The 
educated Indian cannot be ignored in any re-organization that may be adopted. 
He will find effectual means of obstruction, if he is not asked actively to help in 
the administration of the country. He is a factor in. the problem, and must be 
considered and consulted in its solution.” | 


\ OS Se 


7. “It was not for the first time, last Wednesday, that Mr. Shapurji 
Broacha made a vigorous onslaught on the school 

Mr. 5. 3B. Broacha’s of politicians represented by Mr. Gokhale and others, 
joer ogg ts Bes ie whom he did not name, but about whose identity he 
in bis speech before the eft very little doubt. He is apparently determined 
Bombay Native Share apd to prove to the world that in the ‘ Bombay bazaar,’ 
Stock Brokers’ Association, gs it has been contemptuously termed, there is as 
ee Spectator (5); 12th uch of ability and dialectio skill as we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the names of certain members 

of the Legislative Councils, If Lord Minto or Lord 

i” Lamirgton wish to have in their respective Legislative Councils a Roland as 
| oe dea well as an Oliver, they may, on reading Mr. Broacha’s speech, first think of the 
- |. Chairman of the Bombay Native Share and Stock Brokers’ <Association,,........ 
me | There must be many who will share Mr. Broacha’s wish that associations 
should arise in this Presidency of sober and level-headed thinkers to defend the 

acts of Government against unmerited abuse and to present them in their 

: ser ed perspective As, Mr. Broacha has conceived and matured the idea, he 

ai, tak ‘will be the best person to put it into execution and lead the way. No associa- 
tion will serve a useful purpose, which starts with a cut-and-dried scheme of 
defending Government, The best policy, whether it be for an association, a 


~ 


. 
a 


journal, or a movement for the public good, is bonesty—s painstaking and 
‘impartial etudy of facts and the formation of a careful and liveral judgment. 
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The acts of Government may no! be always defensible, and to defend the indefen- 
sible is as bad a policy as to attack the invulnerable. There are many men who, 
like Mr. Broacha, are unable to see that India is growing poorer, though it is 
admitted on all hands that ours is a poor country ; many who would be sorry to 
see the number of British officials in India materially reduced at once for 
the sake of stopping the so-called drain, though they would undoubtedly wish 
for a more liberal introduction of the Native element in the higher grades of 
the public service as an act of justice to really deserving men; many who 
would attach due importance to the fact that India has been repeatedly 
invaded from the north-west and that the loyal heart is not proof against temper- 
ed steel, though they would like to see the utmost economy practised in military 
expenditure. If Mr. Broacha can emancipate politics from partisanship, and 
found associations for the encouragement of the study of public questions from 
an independent and impartial standpoint, he will do a real public service at the 
present juncture.” 


*8. “The able disquisition of Mr. S. Broacha was delivered not a 

a . day too soon at a time when political agitation is 
M bag Meio ($3), 13th ina state of unusually feverish effervescence. 

The country for the moment needs all the help 
| and guidance it can receive in the shane of 
friendly counsel from level-headed men, who have enough vigour of mind 
to maintain their mental equilibrium and are able to take a dispas- 
sionate view of the situation at this critical period of political ebullition. 
Mr, Broacha’s views are sound, sympathetic and practica! to a degree,......... 
With unwonted courage, he administered free and violent slashes, here, 
there and everywhere, tearing to tatters the infatuated fallacies of the 
political demagogue, which have been canted with fulsome reiteration 
on many a platform and been the making of many an aspirant after 
rank notoriety and political fame.......... Inaction and sloth have been 
the ruin of the country and inflict a drain a thousandfold more ruinous than 
the drain which a foreign Government in India is alleged to impose upon her 
resources. As Mr. Broacha demonstrated, India has a mine of wealth at her 
threshold in her agricultural and mineral possessions, but it lies uncultivated 
and fallow, inasmuch as her teeming millions rigidly adhere to cultivation as their 


only employment and lead the lives of their primitive forefathers as hewers of | 


wood and and drawers of water.......... Why should India, which is the richest 
country in the world in point of her natural resources, with her mines filled 
to overflowing with treasure troves of rich minerals, with her exuberant 
fauna and flora, her fertile soil and varied climates, be the poorest country 
for her own children? There is now a _  swadeshét agitation, the like of 
which was never seen or heard of in the whole history of the country............. 
There has been a gnashing of teeth and splitting of hair and an outburst of 
violent hysterics, But no serious and manly effort has been male by Bengal to 
carry out the purpose on which she has set her heart, no action to follow her 
words, no heroic sacrifices to gain her end, which is to stimulate and develop 
the industrial resources of the country, ‘lhe movement has now grown 
several months old, and the agitators had more than enough time to put forward 
some tangible projects for-the furtherance of their aims. Instead of 
putting their shoulder to the wheel and devising measures to encourage 
indigenous industries, noisy windbags have sought relief in puffy effusions and 
verbosity. ‘lhe Babus are wanting in grit, enterprise and backbone, and seek 
to build an empire out of their tongues, while their limbs are inert, except when 
they have to hold a pen to scribble out tirades and spin a yarn, Mr. Broacha 
spoke with feeling when he adverted to Mr. Gokhale’s defence of the Mehter 
woman in terms of great acerbity. Though we wish Mr, Broacha had heen 
less personal and poignant in his criticism against the Honourable Member, 
who did little else than his duty in interpellating Government on the 
question of the outrage, the inferences which he draws from the incident 
are true to the letter. Never was the shibboleth of a united India more 
on the lips of our platform orators than now when the political leaders 
have girded up their loins to obtain political emancipation for their 
countrymen. Unless the Brahman is prepared to sit cheek by. jowl with 
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equals on a social basis, the talk of a unification 
| freedom is rank lypoorisy: and fraud......5...... So 
state of things subsists, there is no better form of 
Bee : overn for the Indians than the one which an all-wise Providence 
Be has ‘now conferred upon the country. After centuries of anarchy, misrule and 
ete perpetual internecine warfare and bloodshed, the country bas now settled to a 


- 


a 


al 


gee state of security and freedom unparalleled in the whole history of India. As 
Ree: ‘Mr. Broacha pointed out, the English people are trying to rule the country 


iw the interests of the governed, as indeed few conquering races that have sway: 
ed’the destinies of subject peoples have done in the past, or are likely to do at 
jog The speaker referred in strong terms to the deplorable feature which 
been. leknilaiied in our. political agitation of insubordination, coercion and 
threat. No greater disservice can be done to the couatry than by a con- 
tinuation of the policy which aims at sowing the seeds of discontent and 
disaffection and raising a wide gulf between the rulers and the people, 
«seedeeee ROME was not built in a day, and it should be impressed on the 
people andthe educated classes to follow the maxim expressed in the homely 
precept ‘ Deserve and desire’. Those who strive to subvert the present form 
of Government, or foster dissension and discontent, are traitors and the 
worst enemies of their country, for as Mr. Broacha remarked in the concluding 
-portion of his speech, no other race has, either ia ancient or in modern times, 
put so much conscience, so much justice, so much honesty and so much self- 
control in the government of subject races as the English.” 


*9. “ Instead of limiting his harangue to shares and securities, silver 
ete ae _ and gold, and a general survey of the monetary 
‘May Bee. cole (29), 13th situation in the city last year, Mr, S. Broacha 
iy | ; roamed far and wide into regions beyond. his 
gapacity and depth. No wonder that he has made himself the laughing- 
‘stock of all men of sobriety in the town, European and Native, pace the 
oracle of Hornby Road, which has contrived to explode itself so maladroitly 
within the last twelve months by its fantastic antics reminding one of the 
doings of the dancing dervishes of the African desert. The Chairman of the 

_ Brokers’ Association was most anxious to dazzle the outside world by his 
manuscript eloquence on high politics and finance. He was eager to show 

that he was no mere ordinary stock-jobber, successful at bearing or bulling the 
market, but a philosophic financier, an encyclopedic politician, a brilliant 
scholar, and q profound economist, But alas for human vanity! His high 
finance and his criticism on the Bank of Bombay has already met with a cruel 

fate at the hands of our evening contemporary, and as to his scholarship and 
economies they are already doomed........... Was it not the poet who said that 

@ little learning was a dangerous thing? It is to be feared Mr. Shapuriji 
belongs to the t:ibe to which the poet refers.) Whena person travels beyond 

his depths or soars to heights which he can never reach, we are bound to pity 

his fall. If Icarus had his fall in trying to fly to empyrean heights, what 

may we say of our local Icarus? He floated his baloon of finance and 

high politics only to find himself on a level with the ground. But such 

_ must be the fate of all inflationists, To seriously argue with such a person 
implies madness, and we think out of sheer charity. we should refrain from 
femme criticism, There is nothing in his vapid inanities which call for it, 
ords are. not argument, Neither for that matter declamation founded on 


? 
; 
“ 
* 


ce or misrepresentation. He has, we make bold to say, absolutely failed 


a ‘tae to apprehend the significance of Indian poverty, which even so optimistic and 
F . | | self-opinionated a Viceroy as Lord Curzon had ruefully to admit........... He has 


utterly misconceiyed Mr. Dadabhoy’s argument as to the drain of wealth. 
Ber The economic phlebotomy, to which he refers, has no reference to the question 
OST eae tee of railway . interest, payment for stores and such like items, but to the 
ees ormous export of products for which there is absolutely no return. We 
Soe ae _ have yet to find the prodigy of an economist, who would say that when you 
ee . draw Se a after gallons from a reservoir without ever refilling 
#t, 1% is really full and ample, So, too,.with the incidence of taxation, 
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It is the ratio which the tax be:rs to his ability to pay it which is the index of 
the incident. Sut this latest apostle in ecOnomics seems to have entirely his 
own unique notions about the incidence of taxation.... ...... But it is no use 
wasting bresth on Mr. Shapurji’s economic flapdoodle. As to his personal 
attack on Mr. Dadabhoy and Mr. Gokhale, the latchets of whose shoes even 
Mr. Shapurji is not worthy of tying, it is equally futile to waste breath. 
‘These men are above the paper pellets cf this latest opponent of sober Indian 
economists who know what they write and speak.” 


10, ‘ Nearly one month has now passed away since the melancholy exhi- - 
Oriental Review (12), 9th bition of executive imbecility was witnessed in 
May spec palms Barisal—since the series of reactionary and oppresstve 
Ba measures initiated by Lord Curzon reached their 
culminating point and broke out in violent assaults by the police on 
peaceful unarmed citizens and the forcible suppression and dispersion of a 
political gathering under the terrorising regime of his obsequious instrument 
Shaista Khan II aléas Sir Bampfylde Fulier. The whole country was convulsed 
by the terrible news from Barisal and every one at once asked himself 
the guestion—whether it was true that in a British province the police 
assaulted respectable citizens, the ornaments of the people and the _ idols 
of the race, simply bccause they used the highway for a procession and that 
a political gathering was dispersed simply because it was rumoured that after 
the dispersion of the meeting another procession would be got up! 
Everyone was at first disposed to be sceptic and fancied that the newspaper 
editors were made the victims of some hoax. But it was not long before the 
giim reality of the situation was forced upon us, and we were disabused of 
the belief that such things could not take place in British territory.......... 
From Peshawar to Calcutta, from the Himdlayas to Cape Comorin, in every 
important town meetings have been held to vindicate our rights, and telograms 
have been despatched to the authorities apprising them of the vague sense 
of alarm ereated in the minds of the people by the high-handed proceedings 
in Barisal. About 200 meetings have been held within this short space of 
time in which about a million men have taken part. Never before had the 
country been so much agitated as on this occasion......... . Theonly persons who 
do not appear to have been in any way moved are the official gods at Simla. 
asia Is it that they-are struck dumb and rendered specchless by the enormities 
committed by their underlings in East Bengal or do they acquiesce in them? 
Or do they consider them of such smali account as not to deserve notice ?......... 
Jt is not statesmanship, nor is it even the right kind of cynicism to ascribe the 
agitation to the misrepresentations of interested persons, and even it it be 
construed as such, an authoritative pronouncement is necessary. A paragraph 
went round the papers a few days ago that Lord Minto is not likely to take 


- action till the Courts have decided the question, Possibly it may bese. Lord 


Minto bad declared onve that wherever legal remedy could be obtained, reliez 
must besought there ...... .. A more deplorable blunder could not be committed 
if Lord Minto waited for the decision of the Courts, There are some issues which 
vill never go before the Courts at all. ‘The policy itself is most fatal, The 
executive is always jealous of its prerogatives: if has a wolfish ambition 
to swailow every popular right and privilege... It ought not to be permitted tu 

sake its encroachments without let or hindrance till the Judiciary intervene. 
wees... Ln 99 cases out of 100 legal remedy at all events in this country will 
not be sought, ‘The legal spirit in us is not so strong as in the Americans. 
iil every Iudian becomes an Uncle Sam, the pclicy enunciated by Lord Minto 
wiil be unworkable. itis not only inexpedient, it iy oppressive, mischievous 
and high-handed. One would have thought that Lord Minto had already 
realised his mistake. It is deplorable he has not. Ife has shown how utterly 
unfit he is to realise the gravity of the situation. He seems to have a haz 
notion that the Viceroy of India is merely an ornamental tigurehead with no 
concomitant responsibilities, Le is greatly mistaken bere, If be goes on at 
tliis rate, he will prove a worse. Viceroy than even the weak Lord. Elgin,” 


11, ‘“ The detailed report of the authorities at Barisal to the Jocal Govern- 


The Barieal effair. ment, explaining the circumstances in which Mr, 
Ind.an Spectator (5), 12th Bannerji was arrested and the Conference was dis- 
May, persed, is only an enlargement of the version 


supplied long ago to the correspondent of the Statesman. Mr. Bannerji’s 


grievance is not his grrest,-but the prohibition of shouting the national cry....... 
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the disrersal of the Conference also, the present detailed report 
bstantially the sameas the explanation furnished to the papers before. 
local men were understood to agree that no ‘Bande Mataram’. processions 
hould patade the streets and no additional police ‘were, therefore, drafted into 
wn for the preservation of the peace. It turned out afterwards that a 
large concourse of people were ‘bent upon defying the orders. The Con- 
ference, attended by some 7,000 persons, solemnly cec’ared that there was 
no constitutional Government in that provinee and gravely took the swadeshi 
vow., .Though these persons were not armed, their utterances and their 
ceedings showed that they were in a bad temper To allow them to 
muster in the streets, when the police had been given no time to meet 
any contingency, would have been to court danger, and hence the assembly 
was. asked to give an undertaking not to shout the prohibited words, or 
otherwise to disperse. “Ihat was briefly the explanation of the authorities 
before, and that is the gist of the reports now published. Granting the facts as 
stated in the official reports, the question is whether a Conference, which had 
ostensibly met for same legitimate purpose, could be dispersed because the 
members would not give any undertaking of the kind required by the police as 
to their conduct after the Conference. This question has not been brought 

before the Courts. A great Madras Jawyer has asked why, if a politieal 
Conference could be dispersed, a marriage procession or a religious assembly 
should not be similarly dispersed. The reply of the police would no doubt be 
that if a marriage procession solemnly declares that there is no constitutional 
Government where it has met and threatens proceedings and exhibits a temper 
inimical to the public peace and hostile to the protectors of the peace, an 
assembly whose ostensible object is to assist at a marriage may also be dis- 
persed. Asa matter of fact, crowds whieh assemble under the banner of 
religion are sometimes dispersed if they threaten unlawful proceedings. If an 
armed mob, which had been ordered to disperse, tock refuge in a mosque, 
soldiers would fire even into the mosque. There is no doubt about the 
powers of the police and the magistracy: the doubt is whether the Barisal 
Conference would really have e: dangered the public peace. If the police 
had tried to make arrests fcr defying the orders in a crowd of thousands 
of persons, it is open to them to say that the eonsequerces would have been 
serious. ‘They had td meet contingencies, that is what they plead.......... 
While it. is easy to understand the nature of the explanation which the 
authorities with to offer of their conduct at Barisal, a close scrutiny of their 
repoits raises several questions of vital importance to the liberties of the subjects. 
There are certain acts which are so innocent that no authorities would venture 
to interfere with them ; there are others so plainly criminal that no citizen 
would claim the liberty of perpetrating them. It is when the police and the 
magistracy take one view and private citizens another, and we are on the 
boundary line between the obviously right and the obviously wrong, that some 
people are filled with ‘alarm and indignation.’ The Magitrate reports that 
a few days before the Conference Babu Rajani Kanta Das asked his permission 


to hold a torchlight procession in honour of the delegates to the Conference, and 


he ‘strictly forbade either torches or a procession.” The report does not state 
why. A day or two after, when Babu Asvini Kumar Dutt approached him on the 
same errand, the Magistrate again warned him that a torchlight procession would 
lead to a conflict with the police. Why a conflict with the police? For an 
explanation we can only turn to the Commissioner’s report, which says that 
the district swaims with desperate and lawless eharacters, who might have 
come into the-town during the assemblage and turned events to their own 
purpose. The question is whether the duty of the police is to protect peaceful 
citizens from lawless characters, or to prohibit peaceful proceedinys—at least 
lawful -proceedings— because they are likely to afford desperate characters an 
opportunity for mischief.......... The upshot of the whole affair is that the 
Commissioner proposes to double the police reserve of the district, and to con- 
sider whether the cost should not be thrown on the people of Barisal | ” 


12, “It may now be said with perfect truth that public meetings for 
ae Sree oe expressing indignation at the conduct of the officials 
Maledtta (9), Sth May. © at Barisal have been held in all parts of India. 
5 esa | . Large cities: as well as 3mall towns in every Indian 


spi crganty been diseussing ‘this. one topic for the last two weeks, and it may 


r stated that there is hardly any quarter of public opinion from 
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which a strong disapproval of the action of the’ Barisal- authorities. has not 
emanated. The extremists, the moderationists, the prudent and cautious and 
the over-charitable and over-judicial—all appear to have been equally shocked 
by the Barisal outrage, and these latter especially have begun to ask themselves 
whether they should really trust their ears, for indeed the exhibition of — 
official insanity and rascality at Barisal has been so disgusting that’ we may 
repeat our remark made two weeks ago that the shield of championship. in 
mal-administration will probably remain at Barisal for a pretty long time to 
come. No doubt the Government of East Bengal itself has probably now 
realised its blunder as it is putting forward one official version after another. 
According to the latest of these versions Mr. Emerson’s action at Barisal was 
primarily directed to prevent a breach of the peace by an excitable mob 
numbering about 10,000. The authorities, it is said, moreover, were perfectly- 
ignorant of the real intentions of the Calcutta delegates, and it was almost too 
late, it is alleged, for any lengthy communications with head-quarters,......... 
The obvious answer to the latest version is that if the real intentions 
of the delegates were unknown, there was no justification for such official 
action as was actually taken. Then, again, the breach of the peace 
by a mob of ten thousand is a pure figment of the imagination. Even a 
child cannot be taken in by such a plea. What was there in the pro- 
cession of delegates or the shouting of ‘Bande Mataram’ that should gather 
together a friendly or an unfriendly mob of ten thousand? Do the Police 
really mean to say and ask us to believe that they would have dared to lay 
hands on the delegates if a friendly mob of 10,000 had been really there? But 
why belabour the facts with transparently dishonest explanations ? The whole 
thing is clear like day-light. There was really nothing to be feared in the 
attitude of the delegates if the Police had but kept a cool head on their 
shoulders. As for the head-quarters being beyond easy reach, that also 
appears to be untrue, for according to the Bengalee of Tuesday last there are 
grounds to believe that while the official attack on the delegates was a premedi- 
tated one, Sir B. Fuller was himself close at hand somewhere, though at a 
safe distance for himself, A number of Magistrates and District Superin- 
tendents of Police also happened to be present on the two eventful days 
at Barisal. Al! these things can have only one meaning, and that is as 
perceived by the people. Apart from the expression of opinion on the 
Barisal affair in every city and town, we attach special importance 
to two pronouncements on the subject by two Indian gentlemen whose 
name may be taken as a guarantee for absolute sobriety of judgment. 
One of them is Dewan Bahadur B. Raghunath Rao. As president of 
the public meeting held at Kumbhakonam on Tuesday before last, 
the Dewan Bahadur spoke as follows:—‘It was proposed to me some 
time ago that I should preside on this occasion for raising our voice 
against the proceedings at Barisal, I hesitated. I refused to do so unless 
I was in possession of facts, of real facts showing what actually took 
place at Barisal. We are now in possession of both versions, the official and 
the non-official, and after a careful study of the affair [ arrived at the conclu- 
sion that I would be justified in taking the lead in to-day’s proceedings. I am 
not a Congresswalla. Iam not personally acquainted with any gentleman 
that took part in the Barisal affair, Nothing personal makes me join 
any party. I am a staunch loyalist. I always believed that of all the 
European Powers the English were the best, and India was very fortunate in 
being subject to British domination. I am here to-day with my countrymen 
all over India in denouncing an un-English proceeding—the dispersion of 
a Conference of the loyal subjects of Emperor Edward, the peace-maker of the 
world, by brute force, The object of the Conference was the legal exercise of 
the right of British subjects, namely, to lay their grievances before the proper 
authorities’....-+++s. The other pronouncement is by Mr. R. C. Dutt who writes to 
the Statesman of Calcutta as follows from Baroda under date the 25th April :— 
‘If I were to-day in Mr. Emerson’s chair, I would follow quite a different 
policy from his, to conciliate the people, I would welcome the leaders of the 
Provincial Conference, give them every facility to hold-their deliberations pro- 
vided they were neither disorderly nor disloyal and permit them to speak to ey 4 
hearts’: content against the partition. And if they. failed in their endeavour fa 
undo a Government measure already carried into execution, they would at 
least know that I had done my duty as a Government officer, and had not 
obstructed them in the performance of theirs. But .to forbid the Bande 
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Mataram as’ Wf it’ was the Marcellise: on the ve of a Reyolution—to be 
nervously “afraid ofa “ Procession”—to disperse a peaceful Conference such as 
as been ‘held year after year—to prosecute orderly, unarmed, peaceful men, the 
leaders of the nation and the idols of the country—what insanity is all this?’ ”’ 


13. The oppressive ee of the Magistrate and ¥ Police of — 

| (194) | has evoked indignation in most of the principal places 
RECT in the sounaxy,; but the authorities seem to look on 
the affair with placid imperturbability. Mr. Morley, being questioned in 
Parliament ou the subject, gave only a tepid assurance that the matter was 
aging his consideration. It is by no means a sign of statesmanship that, in 
the case of a learned Secretary of State like Mr. Morley, the matter should not 
yet-emerge out of the deliberative stage. The arrest of Mr. Surendranath has 
excited a feeling of unrest throughout the country, and every thoughtful indi- 
vidual is asking himself, ‘‘ How far will this anarchy of the twentieth century go? 
When, if at all, will the liberal principles of the British constitution assert them- 
selvesin India?” It was hoped that the High Court would grant redress in the 
matter, but the result of the application to that tribunal has been disappointing. 
The responsibility of dealing with the matter has been shoved by the High 
‘Court to the Sessions Judge of Barisal. Mr, Bannerji will now appeal to the 
Sessions Judge and might get some sort of justice from him, but that can never 
justify the shuffling and evasive procedure adopted by the High Court in 
dealing with Mr, Bannerji’s application. ‘The High Court has the power to 
restrain the wayward and uncontrolled conduct of the Magistracy, but if it 
perversely chooses to delegate it to another, who can control its action? ‘The 
Viceroy is silent, the High Court has resorted to an evasive procedure and the 
Secretary of State is engaged in deliberation. What then are we to do to 
obtain redress? It is futile to urge that Government have not yet had time 
enough to come to a decision in the matter. Perhaps it was waiting for the 
decision of the High Court or has made up its mind not to consider. the matter 
at.all. Qn either supposition its attitude is a disgrace to a civilised administra- 
tion. Thedction of the Barisal police in raiding a mob of peaceful and unarmed 
persons and the precip:tate haste shown by them in hauling up a leader of the 
people before a Magistrate would have been condemned as an unjust and unright- 
eous procedure even under the Moghul regime. it need not be said that 
it is wholly disgraceful toa civilised Government like the British, What hind 
of morality or Jaws are to be expected in a reyime under which an esteemed, 
peaceful and law-abiding leader of the people like Mr. Surendranath is 
adjudged a dacoit ora rebel? In. the narrowest meaning of the word law, 
viz., the uxpression of the command of a ruler, our conduct may in one 
sense be called illegal, but to enforce an arbitrary conimand of a high-handed 
officer and to punish people for disobeying it can never be just, equitable and 
statesmaniike. ‘The violation of such a con mand may be technically a contrae 
vention of law, but it can never be held to be an unrighteous proceeding. It 
is possible that miscbicvous laws may be formally enacted by rulers, whose 
state of mind resembles that of a mad dog, but the question would naturally 
arise in that case whetber the jeople should or should not obey them. ven 
assuming that the circular prohibiting the procession, which was issued by the 

- Barisal Magistrate, turns cut to be quite legal in the opinion of the High Court, 
is its high-hauded character thereby altered in any way? History teaches us 
that such laws and circulars produce unrest among the people. If our rulers wish 
to disregard the teaching of history, we have nothing to say, but the fruits of 
their acticn have to be experienced by them as well as by the people. The 
latter are loyally and honestly trying to modify the misckievous trend of 
the present british policy of governing India. Rulers should in their 
own as well as in the public interest welcome such efforts on the part 
of the people, but this dees not seem to be the case under Sir B, 
Fuller’s regime. Lord Mito is calmly looking at the affair from the 
heights of Simla.. In our opinion this -is a . very painful situation. 
Resistance to the constitutional efforts of the people to elevate their condition 
and infliction of punishment upon their educated leaders have never led to the 
good of any Government, Ifa physician called in to prescribe for a patient 
stricken with-a disease were to ask for time to make a diagnosis and fix 
upon & line of treatment, would he not be expelled from the house by the 
patient's friends and relatives ? The present state of affairs is somewhat like this, 
tis @ mistake to think that official oppression and high-hanjedness will effectu, 
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ally check the ardour of the people to assert their lawful rights, The fire 
which is at the bottom of the present discontent cannot be quenched by the 
water of the sea of oppression. We hope Lord Minto and Mr. Morley will 
deal with the situation in conformity with the liberal spirit of the British cons 
stitution. If they donot, people will think that they are not under British but 
Russian sway and begin to shape their actions accordingly. 


‘14. The Calcutta High Court refused to consider the revisional appli- 
cation of Babu Suréndranath against the conviction 
Mr, Surendranath Ban- and sentence passed on him by Mr. Emerson on the 
nerjis application to the ground that the trial was not a summary trial in. the 
greiner o Oourt against technical sense of that phrase. This decision will no 
s conviction by Mr. Kmer- d * ent 
son, Magistrate of Barisal. oubt come as a surprise upon many. It will at once 
Bhéla (103), 11th May, be clear to any one that though it may be technically 
| sound according to the letter of the law, it utterly 
fails todo justice. In referring the applicant to the Sessions Judge of Barisal 
for redress in the first instance, the High Court has simply resorted to an 
evasive procedure which will diminish the confidence of the people in the 
highest tribunal of justice and encourage the bureaucracy in their high-handed 
doings. There is no hope of redress either from Lord Minto, who seems 
to have taken a vow of taciturnity, or Mr. Morley, who says that he is 
giving mature consideration to the acts of the officials in the Hast and does not 
wish to be needlessly bothered on the subject. The Indians and the Bengalis 
particularly, being thus hemmed in on all sides, can find emancipation only 
by means of boycotting foreign goods and the service of foreign masters. Babu 
Surendranath and eleven others have set an example in this respect, which is 
well worthy of imitation. Nay, it is our highest duty to follow it. If we want 
to find our way out of the enclosure in which we are penned, we must either 
break through it or die inside it. 


15. ‘* Under instructions from the Government of India Sir B. Fuller, the 
white Shaista Khan of the 20th century, has issued a 
Comments on a swadeshi new swadeshi circular.......... The main idea of the 
circular said to have been now gireular seems to be to emphasise the fact on the 
recently issued by the Gov- ; 
mains oh Cauk Danis pretence that Government favour swadeshism so far 
Mahrdtta (9), 6th May. as it represents a pure unadulterated non-political 
| desire of the people for an industrial revival...... bone 
Under the new circular the Police may not interfere with private industrial 
activity as exhibited in the opening of new swudesht shops. They may not 
also stop or interfere with swadeshi meetings held in private houses or 
compounds. They may overlook even ridiculous attempts at swadeshisin if 
they do not amount to an illegal act. But they may insert their little finger, 
which we know is at least as big as the regulation Jathi, or poke their nose, 
probably of the same dimensions, in any swadeshi meeting or movement which 
is likely to break the peace by bringing the Muhammadans in conflict with 
the Hindus,......... Weare prepared to recognise in the circular a conscious 
attempt on the part of the Government of Hast. Bengal to m«ke us2 of such 
legal acumen as they possess and to make a distinction between what is illegal 
and what is not so, though at the same time the making of such a distinction 
may be useless or even ridiculous. There is much to be thankful for in such an 
attitude on the part of olficials as it shows that the British Government has not 
yet become irredeemably Russianised, We are glad that the free right of the 
30ple to do things according to their rights provided they are not illegal is 
indirectly recognised by Government in this new circular........ . But what 
do they mean by allowing Polics interference on the pretence that it might 
be needed to prevent a breach of the peaca between Muhammadans and 
Hindus? Have Government considered that the pretext is transparently 
foolish and ridiculous in the extreme?...... . Now what is there in the swadeshi 
cult that is calculated to hurt the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus or the 
Muhammadans in the slightest degree? Where is the evidenca that the 
swadeshi agitation in Bengal has led in the least to any recrudescence of Hindu- 
‘Mubammadan riots which are happily regarded asa thing of the past by both 
the great communities? Has not the Barisal affair proved to the very hilt 
that the parties to the swadeeht controversy are not the Hindus and Muham- 
‘madans, but the.Government and the people?” oe Biel Bs bee 
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“| 16; From the swadeshi — ‘recently issued nA ine Goveenmtent of 
| (468) 11th Mae. Mast Bengal some people mig to imagine 
; Brdla (1(8) a og ‘that the authorities in that province are sobering 
down and that the high-handed acts of the Barisal officials would never be 
repeated. Buta glance at the actual state of affairs in East Bengal leads us 
to believe that the aforesaid circular is a mere administrative device and is 
like a packet of sweets proffered with one hand while the other is raised to 
strike. ‘The incidents of official high-hande dness witnessed at Barisal have been 
repeated in another place, Brahmanbaria, where a stweadesht meeting, which 
was being held ina private compound, was dispersed by a Police Inspector 
because the promoters of the meeting failed to give an assurance that the 
cry of “Bande Mataram” would not be uttered. Policemen were stationed 
outside the compound in readiness to assault the people in case of need. In 
another place, Basandha, the authorities countermanded a marriage pro- 
cession. This shows that they are bent upon prohibiting not only political 
processions but social and religious ones as well. All this shows that con- 
stitutional Government has ceased to exist in East Bengal and that a Moglai 
regime has been set. up in its place by Sir B. Fuller. 
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17. The mistaken ideas entertained by the moderns about civilization 
and glory have entailed serious calamities upon 
Alleged selfish character of sogiety, At the present day many heinous crimes 
British rule in India. , ee ae 
Moda Vritta (132),7th May. re being committed in the name of civilization. 
The Western nations cecupy a high position in point 
of wealth and power. The epithet ‘civilized’? is not bestowed upon them 
by others, but has been assumed by themselves, Weaker nations are now 
convinced that the doings of the Western people prove them to be utterly 
“undeserving of being called civilised. But how can wisdom prevail against 
might? We have been in oontact with our English rulers for nearly a 
century, During this period we have become fully conversant with their 
merits and foibles. Every one among us knows that the English are mere 
mortals like ourselves and that they are even more selfish than ourselves. But 
as the star of the whites is in the ascendant, we are forced to put up with their 
faults and to regard them as incarnations of virtue. As the English are our 
masters, we place them at the head of al! civilized nations. The word 
“Kshyatriya” literally meansone who protects others from harm. But far 
from protecting the injured, our rulers with their shop-keeping instincts have 
adopted the policy of exterminating the weaker nations and establishing 
themselves in their place, and fortunately or unfortunately this policy has proved 
successful. According to oriental notions, they ought to have brought us u 
like their children, but they are acting instead like a greedy and hard-hearted 
father and are starving us in order to satisfy their own insatiable hunger. 
High and responsible officials assured us in the past that our rulers have noble 
intentions towards us, and through our hereditary credulity we put faith in 
these assur: nces But experience has shown that we cannot hope for any favour 
at the hands of our rulers at least for the present. After a long time we have 
come to know that it is madness to try,to win the hearts of our rulers by con- 
vening meetings or sending memorials, Government themselves have taught 
us that we should rely solely on our own efforts if we want to improve our 
condition. We now know that the so-called civilization of these days is no 
enuine civilization, but merely the result of selfishness and brute force. ‘This 
heomecpr a made us have recourse to the swadesht movement. This movement 
will now enable us to recover the wealth which through our helplessness we 
allowed to be carried away by foreigners. 


18. The boycott movement _ R ccagraey prog >. results in China. It 

: has struc rror into the hearts of the foreigners 
boreal’ movement “as a residing in that country, The Chinese have en 
preventive of official the true source of their weakness and have come to 
tyranny. faa know what measures will be found effective in setting 
_ Vehdrs (155), 7th May, = their house in order. A similar wave of patriotic 
fervour is now passing over other countries like Afghanistan, Turkey, etc. Our 
Bengali brethren, too, have taken it into their heads to adhere to the boycott 
ovement through thick and thin, Leaders in Bengal are setting an example 
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the boycott movement. with tenacity, We should not mind the hostile and 
unsympathetic attitude of our rulers towards the advocates of. boycott and 
swadeshism. It is but natural that alien rulers should try to throw obstacles 
in the path of the regeneration of their subjects. Till now our people thought 
that the British would not do so, but they have now been undeceived and have 
come to realise that the British are practising indirect oppression upon them, 
It isour duty to devise means whereby we can face this oppression, 
Boycott is our only remedy to face incidents like those at Barisal, which may 
be repeated even on our side some day or other. [| Elsewhere the paper gives an 
account of the way in which the Plebians obtained their emancipation from the 
domination of the Patricians in ancient Rome and exhorts the Indians to 
pursue a like course of conduct. In the opinion of the paper lawful measures, 


if earnestly persevered in, might go a very long way in mitigating the hardship 
of the lot of the Indians. | . 


19, ‘No nation can become great and no country can infuse into ths tender 
hearts of its young men a love for their country and 
_ Comments on the celebra- noble ideals, which does not honour and worship its 
tion of Shivaji’s birth anni- h , : : 
vorsary at Benares, eroes, its great men, its patriots and the men who have 
Patriot (14), 5th May. died serving it, Hero-worship is absolutely necessary, 
not only to express gratitude and indebtedness to the 
departed ones, but to inspire the present generation with a passionate love 
for the country and to stimulate the people to active life. Noone having any 
claim to reason can find fault with the celebration of such innocent but highly 
useful anniversaries of great heroes, and certainly it would be very mean to 
ascribe any ulterior motives to it. It is a matter of great gratification that 
the inhabitants of far-off Benares are now fully alive to the responsibilities 
and duties which devolve on them as belonging to the great Indian nationality. 
It is a happy sign of the times that Benares, the centre of Hindu religion and 
learning, the place which is a common ground for the whole Hindu community 
of all parts of India, should come forward to cherish the grateful recollections 
of that great man—Shivaji—whose name in itself has a peculiar charm for 
the Hindus, for whom he lived, worked and died, A large gathering 
assembled at the Theatrical Hall, Benares, the other evening to celebrate 
the birthday anniversary of Shri Shivaji. Babu Shyam Sundar Dass, B.A, 
presided. Lectures in Marathi, Bengali and Hindi were delivered by men from 
different parts of India, who all outline] the very holy, pure and heroic 
life of Shri Shivaji and very ably answered the charges so unscrupulously 
brought by certain writers against his character. Benares joined the whole 
of India in offering a grateful tribute to the greatest hero of India b 
worshipping his image and celebrating his birthday anniversary. The 
- President made a short but very impressive speech exhorting the people 
to observe the birthdays of the great men of India asa great, sacred and 
religious duty. What Nelson is to England, Shivaji, Guru Govind Sinha, 


Pratapaditya and others are to India and they must be worshipped as 
such,” 


20, Did those people, who went at considerable personal inconvenience 
to Rdigad this year to attend the Shivaji celebra- 
Comments on the recent tion, return wiser in any way? Their object in 


oa at Raigad soing was to see and hear what such esteemed men as 
Hindu Punch (116), 2nd Messrs, Khare, Tilak and Paranjpe did or said there. 
May. But their expectations were not fulfilled. It is said 


that the Honourable Mr. Khare was chosen to 
preside over this year’s celebration with a special object in view. But it 
is vain to believe that his influence would secure any advantage to the 
celebration. Supposing some other person than Mr. Khare had_ presided 
on the occasion and made a violent speech, what could the authorities do ? 
At the most, they would refuse permission to. hold the celebration 
on the site of Shivaji’s samadhi at Réigad. In that case it could be 
held in a private place. We must not attach importance to particular 
‘spots in these matters, but our aim should rather be to bring Shivaji’s 
good qualities, his manliness, patriotism and disinterestedness to the notice 
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tine 1 Rae Ade dentuites Thé impor- 
hivaji celebration is -orterwedl the bo 
le as at 1, the latter should be ready ‘to retaliate 
sly to the ill-treatment. ‘Was this “shed taught to 
ent celebration at Réigad? If Mr, Khare was not equal 
was not his fault, - At the sight of the Deputy Collector and the 
) ‘able ny courage must have oozed out, To tell the truth we have 
mye ee men among us, who are fit to celebrate the anniversaries of heroes 


21, i Paisa Fund Association was duly registered on the 14th October 
| and rules for the conduct of its business were publish- 
Exhortation to the people ed in the Kesari of the 24th October. Seven months 
pay nga penal have elapsed since then, but we regret to state that 
oak of the Paia Fung the work of the Association was during the interval 
Association. systematically carried on only in 8 or 10 villages. 
Kesari (14), 8th May. The work of raising a National Fund began in 
: Maharashtra much earlier than in Bengal or 
Madras. In Bengal it received a special stimulus owing to peculiar circum: 
stances, but our brethren in Madras have been able to show much better progress 
than ourselves, If the Fund, the proceeds of which are intended to be applied 
wholly and solely to promote industrial regeneration, is to show satisfactory 
rogress, there should be earnest and practical workers and volunteers on its 
behalf There is no reason why even Government servants should hesitate to 
subscribe to it, since the object of the fund is purely industrial. All Govern- 
ment officers, from the Viceroy downwards, have shown an eager desire to help 
forward our industrial advancement. ‘lhe Association has resolved not to 
spend any portion of the fund on sending out pupils to other countries until 
a sum of Rs. 10,000 is first raised. If our leaders and men of influence will 
: but. try earnestly to help the fund, it will not at all be difficult to raise 
7 the above amount. It is not possible to send out missionaries to each and 
every village to move the people to support the fund. The task must devolve 
mainly on local leaders. Messrs. Antaji Damodhar Kale and Shankar 
Ganesh Lawate are working on behalf of the Association in the districts of 
ag and Poona, resjectively. If their services are specially required in 
place, they will readily go there for delivering lectures and supplying 
int ormation. But wetrust thatthe people of Mahdrashtra will exert them- 

selves to make the fund a success. 


22, ‘Mr, F, C, O. Beaman, I.0.8., Judicial Commissioner and Judge of 
the Sadar Court, Sind, has been appointed to act as a 
Appointment of Mr. F.C. Judge of His Majesty’s High Court of Judicature, with 
ig aoe erws? effect from 11th June 1906, during the absence on ‘leave 
Gujardts (24), eth May, Of the Honourable Mr. Justice Batchelor, But we 
Eng. cols, have no desire to re-open a controversy that has 
already closed, But we should not be surprised if 
some people were again inclined to inquire why the claims of one who is now 
deemed fit for a seat on the High Court Bench were ignored some time ago 
when a Junior was preferred, Mr. Beaman is well known for his judicial 
splenees, patience and courtesy. His literary attainments are of a high order. 
sveasseee A patient, courteous, broad-minded and well-read Judge like Mr. “Beaman 
is likely to prove an acquisition to the High Court. ‘The High Court is very 
much in need of strengthening in some respects, and we hope the appointments 
E | that seem likely in the immediate future will be made with that supreme object 
a - in view,” vy, 
ef 23. “The last Bombay Government ao bees; the eager 2a of 
: the appointment of Mr. eaman, Judicial 
Sint Ganatte (18), Sth May. ida ealones | in Sind, to act as Judge of the High 
‘Court, Bombay. While we cannot but rejoice that Mr. Beaman’s judicial 
“services for the past 23 years should be thus fittingly recognised, we must 
fess to a selfish qualm of regret that he should not be one of those to take 
the hew era in judicial administratiot whieh will be inaugurated-in Sind 
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at theend of the present vacation when the new Chief Court. will be established. 
Mr. Beaman’s experience in regard to judicial affairs in Sind is considerable, 
and would have been invaluable in getting the machinery of the new scheme 
into working order, Moreover, his reputation is deservedly high in. this 
province for his strict impartiality and his earnest endeavour to do justice 
without being over-trammelled by technicalities. To the Bar he has invariably 
shown the utmost courtesy and consideration, and tbe kindness and sympathy 
that he has displayed towards his subordinates have secured their whole- 
hearted affection and esteem.” 


24. The Bombay Government published in March last a new set of rules 

pe ee ea ee ear for granting suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 
PR sidiass recovery of land _@ rules read very well on paper, but unfortunately. 
revenne in Kbandesh in are not faithfully carried out in practice. In the case 
respect of lands possessing of lands possessing water advantages it is laid down 


ve Pa si that where the supply of water fails to such an extent 
ode See Vaibhav (12°), that no irrigated crops can be grown on the lands, the 


amount of aseparate water-rate, if any is levied on the 
land, should he remitted. In spite of this, many of the agriculturists in Khandesh, 
who hold such lands but who on account of the deficiency of the water-supply 
were unable to raise irrigated crops thereon, did not get the benefit of the rule 
and were made to pay the water-rate. The condition of these patasthal lands 
in Khdndesh is really deplorable. But the local authorities pay no heed 
to the matter and levy the water-rate; e.g., nearly half the patasthal lands in 
Khed, taluka Dhulia, have for years past been converted into jérait 
lands, but the occupants are made to pay assessment atthe rates fixed for 
irrigated crops all the same. ‘I'he same is the case with patasthal lands in Ner 
and Chalisgaon. The occupants of such lands in Ner applied to the local 
authorities for remission of the water-rate, but before the disposal of their 
application two instalments of land revenue have been recovered from 
them. In Chilisgaon, where the plantain crop is grown on patasthal 
lands, the rayats cut off the plantain tracs, as the water was quite in ufficient, 
in order that they may not be made t» pay the water-.ate, but in spite 
of this they failed to obtain any remissious, On nearly half the area of 
patasthal lands in the whole district no irrigated crops are grown at present 
owing to the defective character of the water-supply, and the authorities 
can easily ascertain this fact from the village records. We hope they will 
inquire into the matter and grant remissions of the rate as laid down in 
the rules issued by Government. We trust that Government will also see 
that the rules generously issued by them are faithfully carried o it by their 
subordinate Officials. 


25. The Dholcra correspondent of the Bonbay Samdchdr writes :— 
Owing to the deficiency of rain this year, great 
Scarcity of fodder and gcarcity of fodder prevails in this taluka and many 
phlei cea Taluka gattle are dying of starvation. The usual complaint 
‘Bombay Samachér (61), in the taluka about scarcity of water during the hot 
-Tth May. season is unabated this year also. ‘The wells have 
nearly dried up and the people are subjected to much 

inconvenience in getting water for their daily use. ur | 


26. The whites have begun to indulge in more and more mischievous 
pranks day by day, and from time to time we receive 
Comments on thealleged reports of the excesses committed by them in the 


excesses of sOme soldiers at - . i 
Rawalpindi. Punjab. Some time ago a number of soldiers at 


Bakul (1v2), 6th May. Rawalpindi went. out fora walk. All of them were 
drunk and in that state went to a brothel, which 

happened to be on their way. Being drunk and blinded with lust, they began to 
commit rape upon any prostitute they could lay their hands on. ‘his brutal 
conduct of the soldiers created a panic amongst the inmates of. the brothel who — 
sought safety in flight. But the soldiers pursued them. The shrieks ofthe 
prostitutes in the meanwhile attracted the attention of a Police Constuble, who 
ran to their rescue, At this the soldiers got excited and began to pelt him with 
stones. He fell down and was removed to hospital where he subsequently died, ’ 
The mockery of a trial was gone through and the whites were acquitted. af 
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‘annual report submitted by Mr. Kemp, Chief Presidency 
|. Magistrate, on the working of the Benches of 

of Honorary Magistrates in Bombay, testifies to the suc- 
cess with which that body is discharging its onerous 
s, _ duties in the interest of the city. When the forma- 
tion-of these Courts was in contemplation, the project 
was pooh-poohed in some quarters. Not afew were 
doubtful as to the practicability of the suggested 
jes | experiment, but the Benches have survived the 
tentative stage with conspicuous success........... The report shows that 
the three Courts amongst themselves disposed of no fewer than 37,000 cases 
in round numbers during the year. -Mr. Kemp puts his finger on a couple 
of shortcomings in tbe working of the Benches, which Government expects 
the members to attend to in the future.......... But barring these defects, 
the procedure of these Courts was perfectly satisfactory.” [The Jdam- 
e-Jamshed writes :—‘* The appreciation of the work done by the Honorary 
Magistrates by the Chief Presidency Magistrate and the Bombay Government 
should, while proving gratifying to the gentlemen who have been giving 
freely of their time and services for the public good of the city, put an end to 
the doubt as to whether the experiment has been such as to justify its 
prolongation. The institution seems to have come to stay, and urless its early 
promise is belied, it will prove a boon and a blessing both to the public and 
the Government in the longrun.’ ‘The Bombay ‘:amdchdr, onthe other 
hand, makes very disparaging comments on the work done by the Benches of 
Honorary Magistratesin Bombay City. It particularly dwells on the delay and 
inconvenience caused to parties owing to irregularity and unpunctuality on 
the part of the Honorary Magistrates in attending their Courts. It thinks 
that a knowledge of legal technicalities is essential for the efficient exercise 
of the functions of a Magistrate, and it suggests that Government should 
appoint additional stipendiary Magistrates on low salaries for disposing of petty 
cases instead of toying with justice for the sake of satisfying the craving for 
the exercise of magisterial authority on the part of a few title-hunters. | 


28, <A correspondent writcs to the Jdm-e-Jamshed from Broach:—It is 

Oa inst the ru. Understood that the Bombay Government in response 
Br tet tnteution of Gov. toa petition addressed to them by a few leadin 

ernment to abolish the Small citizens of Broach contemplate the conversion of the 


at — ~ ra) Ra present Second Class Subordinate Judge’s Court at 
eg amened (2"), Broach into a First Class one. It is also rumoured 


that, in order to prevent an increase in expenditure 
entailed by such conversion, the existing Small Cause Court in the city will 
be abolisbed, If this report turns out to be true, we are afraid that the poorer 
class of litigants will be deprived of the boon of cheap and prompt justice 
which they enjoy under the present system. The main ground for the proposed 
change seems to be the accumulation of a number of untried long causes in 
the Broach District Court. The proper remedy for this congestion of work 
is to'invest the powers of a First Class Subordinate Judge inthe Judge of 
the Surat Small Cause Court, who comes to Broach every Tuesday to hear cases 
in the local Small Cause Court. He could easily clear off all arrears of work 
in the District Court by remaining in Broach for a few extra days every month, 


29. ‘‘ A Press Note announces the establishment of a Provincial Research 
Laboratory at Parel in connection with the existing 

Katablishment of a Provin-e Flague Research Laboratory. The new institution 
ciai Research Laboratory at Will include the functions of a Pathological Diagnosis 
Institute, work for private persons and irstitutions 
Indian eq Pee sehenad being done on the payment of fees.......... We join 
Os (28) aa May; Paro the Times of India in hoping that the scale of fees for 
(43),. 6th May; Gujarat private persons will be fixed so low as to bring the 
Mitya (26), 6th May, Eng. advantages of the Laboratory within the reach of 
cols. all. The training of Hospital Assistants in clinical 
‘ thology is alsoa useful object, which, if systemati. 
pursued, will greatly enhance the efficiency of thisclass of medival officials 
work among the rural population. ‘Che facilities to be afforded to 
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medical men for original research in the Laboratory will remove.a great want 
in our system of medical education. In respect of this side of the Laboratory, 
we would point out that the order of preference is not what it should be. Army 
Medical Officers are to have precedence over Civil Medical Officers, and these 
latter over private practitioners, We think that the applicant, who has shown 
the best capacity for original research, should be given preference irrespective 
of whether he is a Government Officer ornot. The great gift of scientific 
aptitude does not always go with Government service, and it is against the public 
interest that a brilliant researchist should be denied such facilities for original 
work as are afforded by the Laboratory, only because he has elected to remain 
out of Government service.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar comments. 
The Pdrsi writes :—“ It is good news that the Research Laboratory at Parel 
is not to drag on its existence as a mere examiner of rats and manufactory of 
serum until such time as plague dies or is driven away, but has been converted 
by Government into a Provincial Laboratory for general research. With Colonel 


Bannerman, I.M.S., as its first director, it is sure to attain that popularity which 


is necessary for extensive usefulness.” The Gujardt Mitra welcomes the 
establishment of the Research Laboratory and remarks that it will supply 
a desideratum and exercise a great influence upon the practice of medicine. ] 


30. “ We wish to call attention to the urgent need of strengthening and im- 
Adm‘nistration of the Proving the Obstetric Section of the Sassoon Hospital at 
Sassoon Hospital at Poona, Poona. In August of last year we received along and 
Indian Soctal Reformer harrowing account from a respectable Indian gentleman 
(4), 6th May. , of the treatment accorded to his wife who had been 
an inmate of the Hospital. The complaints were made on the score of neglect, 
inattention and positive discourtesy. It struck us that, considering the wide- 
spread prejudice against hospitals especially those for women, it would be a good 
thing if the defects complained of could be remedied without resort to public dis- 
cussion. On obtaining the permission of our correspondent his letter was for- 
warded to the House Surgeon, who promptly and courteously acknowledged it and 
undertook to bring the complaints to the notice of the Civil Surgeon. We were 
surprised a few days later to get a letter from him in the most approved official 
style stating that he had been requested by the Civil Surgeon to inform us 
that the matters brought to notice in our communication had been enquired 
into and that he (the Civil Surgeon) was of opinion that there might have been 
some slight grounds for complaint, but_ that any delinquencies were due rather 
to the Obstetric Hospital being understaffed than to deliberate faults of 
any individual member of the subordinate or menial staff of the Hospital, 
In the first place, the patient was not responsible for the Hospital being 
understaffed and in the next, her complaints included much more than 
can be attributed to an inadequate staff. It was in reply pointed out 


that the Civil Surgeon’s reply did not meet the complaints, and a request 


was made for the return of the papers. The Civil Surgeon relented and was 
good enough to inform us that the strictest orders had been issued to the 
Nursing and Medical Staff to ensure the comfort and care of patients admitted 
into the Obstetric Hcspital. The Poona Municipality makes a grant to 
the Hospital, but we understood on enquiry that they have no voice in 
the management of the Hospital. His Kxcellency the Governor is under. 
stcod to take keen interest in Hospitals. The Sassoon Hospital is one of the 
most important in tbe Presidency, and nothing need be said about the need of 
perfect smoothness. and efficiency in Obstetric Hospitals especially. Probably 
a larger grant may be required, and we think the appointment of a few re- 
spectable Indian women as non-official visitors would materially add to the 
proper administration and popularity of the institution,” 


31. “Rumour has it that medical inspection is to be revived at the 
; Karachi Cantonment Station. Such inspection has 
Report of the revival o hardly justified itself. The little good that it does is 


ical inspection of passen- te oe . 
Sane Korkcbi Cantonment More than counterbalanced by the inconvenience and 


Mietion. annoyance that passengers are subjected to, How- 
Prabhat (50), Ist May, yer, if our officials cannot shake themselves free of 
Eng. cols. their prepossession in favour of this measure, they 


should at least spare no pains to see that the inspection is carried on in as 
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females. “They ought to be examined in their own compartments. Nothing 
rritates our people so much as seeing their womenefolk being inspected on the 
latform before the public gaze.” Spite 
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possible, - Special. care should -be taken, to avoid 
t cause for complaint in connection, with the inspection of 


or 


Education. 


$2, From Mr. Selby’s reply to the letter of the eight guardians of suspended 
| students, it will be seen how the Head Master 
of the local High School has acted recklessly in this 


Complaint against the 

Head Master of the Todna 
h School, 

indu Punch (116), 20d 


May. 


matter. 
Instruction he falsely and shamelessly stated that 
these eight guardians had thrown stones at his win- 
dows during the ols festival, but adroitly tried to 


In his report to the: Director of Public 


save his bacon by giving no names. He thus misled the Director of 
Public Instruction in order that the latter might pay no attention to the 
guardians letter. In our first article on this subject we had called the 
Head Master merely “‘a big fool,’’ but now it might be safely said that he 


is a thorough scoundrel. 


The swadeshi meeting in question was held 


on the Holi day, i.e., on the 10th March, and the Head Master’s order, 
which the guardians told their wards to disregard, was issued on the 13th, 
Hence, the Head Master's statement that the guardians being dissatisfied with 
his order threw stones at his window during the Holi festival is absolutely false. 
We do not know how to characterise Mr. Selby’s action in relying upon the 
rascally Head Master’s report and venting his ill-feeling against the guardians, 
We urge Mr. Selby to prosecute the Head Master for having made a false 
report. If there be any one at all who brings the British rule into discredit, 
it is officials like the Head Master of the Thdéna High School, 


Railways. 


88. “The announcement in the Pioneer of the 80th ultimo that the 


Proposed direct railway 
connection between Bombay 
and Sind wi@ Cutch. 

Sind Gazette (18), 8th May. 


of Cutch vid Lakhpat and Bhuj.......... 


survey 


of the Bombay-Sind railway by the northern 


route avoiding the State of Cutch is proceeding 
steadily, is caloulated to arouse considerable anxiety 
in the minds of those interested in the route to be taken 
by this important line, As we have frequently pointed 
out, it is of the utmost desirability that the line should pass through the State 


The objections of the Rao to the line 


passing through his State have never, so far as we can ascertain, been officially 
made public although it is generaliy understood that he fears the loss of reve- 
nue which might be entailed by the passing of goods traffic over the railway 


instead of entering the State by sea. 


lf this is the only objection His Highness 


can put forward, it should not be allowed to weigh fora moment against 
the great advantages to be derived from the line by Bombay, by Sind, and 


most of all, by the State of Cutch itself. 


From his own point of view the Rao 


is exceedingly short-sighted in this respect. He obviously fails to realise the far- 
reaching beneficial effects which railway communication has upon a country. 
It may be contidently asserted that avery few years after the opening 
of the railway the Rao would be more than compensated for any loss 
of customs revenue by the increased revenue that would be obtainable from a 
country in process of being developed and opened out by railway communica- 
tion. Moreover, Cutch suffers periodically irom the calamities of famine and 
druught, and the benefit the starving population would receive in years of 
scarcity from arailway which could pour into the State grain produce from 
Sind is incalculable, The alignment through Cutch would traverse districts 
where a small trade already exists and where there are fair prospects of 


both goods and passenger traffic, An alignment north of the Kunn would 
pass through barren districts, which can never be expected to yield any traffic 


at all. If the Government permits these importaat considerations to be put 


aside in deference to frivolous objections, they would themseives be saddled with 


 Failway which for a considerable portion of its length cannot possibly pay, 


29 


and the development of the State of Cuteh, so much desired and so long agitated 
for by the more - intelligent inhabitants, would be postponed for many years, 
possibly for another half century. The. answers of Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Brodrick to questions asked in Parliament in connection with this rail- 
way show that until quite recently the Government had the intention of carry- 
ing the line through Cutch. We earnestly trust that it is not yet too late, and 
that Government will still insist on the construction of the line by the only 
reasonable route—through Lakhpat and Bhuj.” 


34, ‘* Last week we had occasion to refer to the unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing among the European Traffic Staff on the 
Grievances of theG.I.P, @G, J. P. Railway. We put the case extremely mild- 


“ae oy Hy 17), 5th ly when we stated that ‘for some time past the tale of 
my ve ee erievances,.,...had been steadily increasing.’ Things 


are really much worse than we had expressed, and we 
have since learnt that the General Traffic Manager’s actions are often felt to be 
so upjust and unsatisfactory that they are the subject of vehement conversation 
in every running room and on every platform: and—well, it may perhaps be 
as well to speak plainly, for prevention is better than cure—that there is 
trouble brewing for the Company. ‘The men have seen and felt that 
promises have not been kept; that promotions have not been distributed as 
they should have been ; that a slow but certain reduction has been deftly and 
steadily going on. One of-the latest complaints, and yet an old one, we have 
heard is that the Manager steadily, or almost so, avoids promoting Eurasian 
guards to the passenger service; that the principal reason at the back of 
this is to carry outa scheme of reduction in the pay of the station staff. 
These guards are told that they do not come up to the standard required for 
the passenger service, but that they may register their names for Assistant 
Station Masterships. On the G.I. P. Railway, goods guards draw a smaller 
pay than passenger guards and hence we presume accept promotion as Assistant 
Station Masters on a lower pay. In the palmiest days of the G.I. P. Railway 
one did not hear of all this fuss about ‘a certain standard,’ ete., and there can 
be no doubt that the Company made afar better show in every respect than 
it does at the present time. In the circular issued by the General Traffic 
Manager after the Munmar meeting, it was stated that he reserves the right 
of selection and promotion to the passenger service. Such right, of course, 
is always vested in him; but it was never understood by this that things 
would be as they apparently are. On the East Indian sailway there is a 
better and fairer system: every guard rises by increments to the same 
maximum, and they all work in turn Mail, Passenger, or Goods trains, as these 
may fall to them. Why should this not be the case on the G.I. P. Railway ? 
Goods guards cannot draw the same maxima as the passenger service men; and 


it takes years to get into that service, if they ever do so atall. Moreover, with the 


difficulties and restrictions we have referred to, the large majority of goods men 
never stand a chance of earning more than a certain pay. So that, all things 
considered, the E, I. R, system of promotion is far better and more equitable. 
The maximum on that railway is Rs. 135 for all, and after ten years’ service 
Rs. 150, this latter sum being one of the concessions gained by the recent 
strike, As regards the station staff, on the principal E, I. R. stations there are 
generally three assistants, whereas on the G, I. P. Railway within recent years 
the trend of policy has been in the opposite direction, and where there formerly 
used to be two we now see the spectre of a single individual in all its solitary and 
magnificent grandeur !...... ... Wehave touched but the fringe of the fabric of 
complaints, but before we close we wish to refer to one other matter. For some 
time past, the native Station Masters, Assistant Station Masters and Signallers 
have also been labouring under numerous grievances. It should be 
pointed out that after the signallers’ strike some years ago, their 


maxima, too, have been apparently reduced, and several other changes 


have been brought about. At their request a memorial was drawn up by us on 
their behalf. This memorial has been signed by men throughout the 
G. I. P. Railway and contains 337 signatures. Some difficulty was expe- 
rienced in presenting this, but one of the native staff after asking permission 
of the Manager to present the memorial received passes to come down to 
Bombay. He presented himself with the memorial before the General 


‘Traffic Manager, who, however, refused to accept it, saying that ho was 


prepared to attend to individual grievances, and if the man had any of his 
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the’ mén, and we shall have more to 


ee es Municipalities. 


35. “The most extravagant praises were profusely lavished on the present 


RS. Sieaiaa Health Officer of Bombay. as if he had cleaned the 
i > aaa . 5 
; Wrens. ; . 

+ il ty 


aod aloged short ieee wt augean stable of the over-ctowded and dirty’ city 


he Health Department of and achieved miracles in oriental hygiene undreamt 


thé loéal Municipality, of in Medical Science ‘prior to his apostolic advent ! 
- Kaiser-t-Hind (29), 6th | ...... We failed to discern even the faintest trace 
May, King. cols. of tlie miracles, notably in the matter of the suppres- 


sion and prevention of plague which, we were asked to believe, was within 
ad méasurable distance of being driven out from the afflicted city....... After the 
panic created by the first out-break of plague, two panaceas were suggested— 
dn Improvement Trust, and a Sanitary Samson! Given those, it was fondly 
imagined that the devil would be exorcised. Well, the former has been in our 
midst for some years, but there is little evidence that it has even by a hair’s 
breadth regenerated the city, despite the demolition of slums, the rearing of 
new areas with sanitary dwelling-houses, and the costly arterial streets. It has 
absolutely contributed next to nothing towards the improvement of public 
health!........ Why, as we write, it is well-known that the newest buildings 
on the Agripada Estate have shown a large number of plague deaths in face of 
all sanitary precautions and the employment of a Sanitary Inspector! The 
other panacea was a new Health Samson from the West. It was fondly 
believed that he had only te come to Bombay to conquer the demon of 
plague! The Sanitary Faculty in the Corporation welcomed him with joy, 
as if anew Saviour had come to deliver the people from the jaws of the 
demon! The deliverer came and saw, but was not able to conquer.......... 
Five long years have rolled away since his arrival, but his so-called ‘ strenuous’ 
efforts have not yet brought the much-expected deliverance of the people from 
the grip of the monster.,........ Meanwhile, lakhs of rupees have been poured 
forth like water on the conservancy of the city. But sad to say, to no purpose. 
Apart from the annual budget grants, fully 65 lakhs and upwards upto 30th 
March 1905 have been spent on plague alone! Yet what is the condition 
to-day? Jt is worse than ever.........._ The Health Officer was supposed to be 
doing this thing, that thing and the other. But we knew too well that it was 
all a sham—a delusion.......... He has done nothing special for the city 
except to get more money from the Corporation........... When there is a 
death ratio of 40 to 45 per 1,000, if not more, from diseases other than plague, 
it is evident that a rottenness exists somewhere in the Health Department 
which needs to be detected and removed. The directing and supervising 
elements demand a radical overhauling. ......... The Department has been 
‘sufficiently weighed in the balance, and there is no mistake that it has been 
found extremely wanting.” | 


86. -Happily the fire that broke out last Thursday at Musjid Bundar did 


Complaint about deficiency not prove so disastrous’as the recent Chukla Street 
occasion of the recent fire at water-supply was also experienced on this occasion. 


Musjid Bevier, ep «)), immediately after an alarm was raised several fire 
. yg machér (61) enoines arrived on the scene, but they were found 


useless in the absence of sufficient pressure of water 
in the mains. It is terrible to: contemplate what immense mischief would have 
‘been wrought, had the upper storpy where the fre broke out contained com- 
bustible materials. Lakhs of rupees spent by the Municipality for the pur- 
‘el.ase of engines of superior make and high power are simply thrown awa 
for want of an adequate water-supply, when it is sorely needed, ‘The rate- 
payers who pay heavy taxes towards the maintenance of the fire brigade have 
‘every right to demard its efficient equipment with a view to the safety of 
‘their lives and. property against fire. It is time that the Corporation seriously 


} i  -@evoted consideration to this question and appointed a Committee for framing 


rOpocals for providing an adequate water-supply not only in the case of out- 
ae ‘of fire but also for the daily use of the people, Bite 


Ss @ 


37. “Tt is well within the knowledge of every inhabitant of Ahmedabad 
! | city that theseason of fires is generally synchronous 
Recent fire at Ahmedabad ith the hot weather; when almost as 4 rule. the 
and complaint about the “egy ws ; : : 
defective water-supply of the Supply of water is in inverse ratio to the demand. 
city. Great as the inconvenience on this score is in the hot 
Praja Bandhu (82), 6th weather, it is especially so when a fire unfortunately 
May, Eng. cols. ‘ breaks out, with the result that considerable property 
is destroyed, before it is brought under control. An instance of this was 
furnished by the deplorable fire that took place during last week in the Railway 
suburb and within -the Municipal limits. It appears that-the fire had its 
origin in a large building containing a number of cotton bales. ‘The fire soon 
enveloped not only the whole building, but spreading beyond did a certain 
amount of damage to a couple of adjoining houses. It must not have escaped 
the notice of those that were eye-witnesses to this catastrophe that, in spite of 
the efforts of all to check the fire, it was almost impossible to do so 
for a pretty long time, because the Municipal main failed to deliver 
the requisite supply of water. Had this been otherwise, there is hardly any 
doubt that the fire would have been brought under control very much 
earlier, saving thereby the bulk of the proparty destroyed. This question, 
therefore, of an adequate water-supply in the hot weather is of very great 
importance. It is in our opinion little short of downright deceit on the 
part of the Municipal authorities to levy a water-tax on the people and 
then to refuse to properly carry out their part of the contract in the shape 
of giving them an adequate amount of water, If the number of wells from 
which the supply o£ water is drawn be not sufficient, or if there be anything 
wrong either with the waterworks machinery or with any of the men in charge 
of it, it is, we think, high time for the responsible authorities to set matters 
right. We invite the attention of the Municipal President to this matter, 
and hope he will take prompt steps to redress the evil referred to above,” 


38. “When writing about the disastrous fire of last week we referred to 
the ‘absolute inadequacy of means and materials at 
Need of giving special the disposal of the local Municipality to cope with 


training to the men of the f,, ” ° 
Aksodntad ive Deleale. fire,’ and the disgraceful and almost culpable 


Gujaréti Punch (26), 6th Degligence of those in charge of the Water-works 
May, Eng. cols. Department to put en evidence the ‘ rival element’ at 
an early stage of the outbreak, There is another 
flaw in the constitution of the local ‘brigade,’ which we should like to brin 
to the notice of our civic fathers in the hope that it will meet with the 
consideration it deserves. Mr. Bomanji, the Superintendent, is undoubtedly 
an honest and hard-working ‘chief’. But, we are sure,even he will have 
to admit that his staff will-:not be any the worse for a little ‘coaching ’.......... 
Their doings at last week’s conflagration have only strengthened this impression. 
They were all enthusiastic enough and did their best, but it was apparent that 
they were no better than amateurs. Fighting the fire isan ar¢ and not only 
does it require a good general, but it is necessary even for the rank and file 
to be thoroughly ‘drilled’ in their work.......... Asa most practical step 
towards their improvement, we would suggest that the men of the -brigade 
should be sent in small batches to Bombay to be regularly drilled there, 
We are sure the sister Municipality would place no obstacle in the way.” 


; _ Native States. 


39, “Ordinary courtesy and common rules of hospitality require that we 
‘His Excellency the Gover- must not speak of His Excellency’s visit to our State 
nor’s visit to Kolhdpur and 10 the strain in which we feel constrained to do. 


alleged grievances of the But we assure our distinguished guest that we are 


subjects of the State. sneakin . 
Sate fa Sh Maw Oe king out of the fulness of our heart. We are 


Win. este almost speaking in spite of ourselves. It is indeed a 

strange irony of fate that at a time when His Excel- 
lency is enjoying a pleasant shikar excursion in the State, the State oificers 
‘should be. oppressing the people. His Excellency would not relish his food, as we 
say among us, if he learns, with what perverse indifference, nay with what 
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pl a of the rsa» tachi but almost simultaneously 
‘was reversed or rather technically modified, and it was directed that 
‘individuals among them were to be given no suspension. The 
oh “em rotate a is heartless and almost a penn its work ing: 
Engines of oppression are plied most cruelly against the simple rayats, who 
have thus been taken iivite unawares, A i 90 of bad seasons has quite 
prostrated them, and it certainly takes the heart out of one when one sees to 
what miserable straits they are reduced. These rayats came down from their 
héarths and homes to see if personal entreaty would move His Highness, but 
after two days’ waiting about the precincts of the palace, they were fortunate in 
having a couple of words of enquiry from the Maharaja’s mouth and their 
application for suspension—mind, not remission—of the second instalment was 
ordered to be put into the hands of an attendant—the Polo Master. For thus 
srsonally handing over their memorial, the poor rayats had to pay for railway fare 
something like one hundred rupees and leave their women and children at home 
to the unremitting operation of the modified order. They went back with 
long faces and had to meet the party of ruthless collectors of revenue. The 
case of one Khandu Chougula speaks for itself, and the circumstantial narration 
of it in our vernacular correspondence columns makes one disgusted 
with the whole affair, and we wonder what good His Highness, with all his 
concern for the backward classes, sees in allowing matters to take this course. 
Is this the ideal of Native rule? Formerly rulers were anxious to find out 
what the people felt and said, sometimes personally moving about by day and night 
in various disguises, and here our own Chief pays no heed to the loud cries 
of his subjects, Alas! very bad times have come over the State, and we repeat 
this for the information of the highest representative of the Paramount Power. 
The local representative is also there with the shikar party—we mean the 
Political Agent. He has connived at or condoned so many acts of downright 
high-handedness and oppression of the Durbar authorities that it is vain to expect 
any fair hearing from him, ‘The people are quite helpless... ..... Lest matters 
should assume a serious aspect, we respectfully suggest that His Highness should 
cease Oppressing the innocent and indigent rayats........ Such is the mismanage- 
ment of the Maharaja’s responsible officers that he has brought himself into 
disfavour with his subjects ever since he assumed the reins of the administration 
of the State twelve years ago. It is not our intention now to take a sorrowful 
résumé of the whole régime, but there can be no two opinions that the subjects — 
have been most miserable during the last-six months. Famine, plagueand cholera 
have broken out amongst the people. ‘To these natural calamities has 
been added the evil of scarcity of water, which could have been successfully 
averted by prompt measures,,,,...... In this state of things His Highness 
could well have been made to devote his exclusive attention to his subjects 
and their affairs instead of entertaining the representative of His Gracious 
Majesty the Emperor of India to a private shikar party in the jungles,” 


: >. = 
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40. It was believed that the death of the Thakor of P4liténa would put 

an end to the unpleasant differences that existed 

Alleged revival of friction between the Durbar and the Jain community. But 
Dulitien Durbor ovine oth, the advent of Mr. Tudor-Owen as Administrator at 
action of Mr. Tudor-Owen &litdna has not effected an improvement in this direc- 
in levying » tax upon the tion, Soon after assumption of office he attached 
ale anformecion, ia the property of Messrs. Anandji Kalianji, Premabhai 
‘ avy ‘ US (31) *y} Hemabhai and other firms and took possession of the 
~ iat arms and weapons that were found on their premises, 
In spite of these high-handed proceedings we 

wonder why the managers of the firm of Anandji Kalianji have observed 
silence in the matter. It is our duty to fight for our rights and 
wipe off the reproach of timidity levelled against us as Panias. It appears 
that the Jains have to pay the penalty for their servility in idolising 
Buropean officials and decorating them with garlands and bouquets at railway 
stations. It is said that Mr. Tudor-Owen has levied an impost in the nature of 


33 


a house and property tax upon all Jain dharamsalas in Paédlitdna. The 


legality of this impost is open to question, as the late Thakor had agreed 
not to levy any taxes onthe dharamsalae in return for a lump payment 
of Rs. 20,000 made to him by the Jain community. We all know that the State 
is in debt to the extent of 5 to 7 lakhs of rupees and perhaps the raison d’etre of 
Mr. Tudor-Owen’s action is to wipe off this debt as quickly as possible by levying 
unjust taxes so as to ingratiate himself with the authorities, The ostensible 
reason put forward for levying the tax on the dharamsalas is that these 
institutions cannot be said to be solely set apart for the use of the pilgrims, as 
karkuns and others who are not pilgrims are permanently lodged in the premises. 
This argument is utterly untenable, as the dharamsalas have been primarily 
built for the use of Jain pilgrims, although it is necessary that some persons 
should permanently reside therein for looking after the premises. We trust 
that Messrs. Anandji Kalianji will not fail to make a proper representation to 
the authorities protesting against the step taken by Mr. Tudor-Owen. [The 
Kidthidwar Times, on the other hand, writes:—The revival of the dispute 
between the Jains and the Palitana Darbar will, it is hoped, belie the charge 
laid at the door of the late Thakor that he perversely picked quarrels with the 
Jain community. It was witha view to put an end once for all to the friction 
between the Durbar and the Jains that Government appointed a European 
officer as Administrator of Pélitana. Now that better relations have not been 
established as a consequence of this step between the Jains and the Durbar, we 
are forced to the conclusion that some Jains, who are puffed up with the 
pride of their wealth, have got into the habit of sticking to impossible demands 
and vilifying the Durbar if their wishes are not acceded to. We shall await 
with interest the sequel of the present dispute between the Jains and the 
Administrator of Pélitana. } 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


41, Under the auspices of the Swadeshi Trades’ Association a fair was 
held yesterday at Matunga, Bombay, for selling. 

A swadeshi fair held in gywadeshi articles, About twenty-five native merchants 
Bombay. had opened stalls for exhibiting and selling native- 
) >) ~ y, 

SS aes (28), 7th made locks, note-papers, steel-pens, fans, buttons, inks, 
inkstands, perfumes, soaps, knives, eau-de-Cologne, 


&c, The articles compared favourably with those made in England. A hand- 


loom for weaving silk cloth was also exhibited. People from distant places 


like. Virdr and Thana had come over to patronise the fair. 


42. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes a detailed account of a meeting 
held at Wadhwan under the presiljency of Shah 
A swadeshi meeting held Maganlal Harakhchand for encouraging the swadeshi 
in Wachwan. eichar (61), movement. Several speeches were made dweliing on 
cyt Sawdchdr (°1)) the benefits of the industrial advancement of India 
, and urging the audience to support the swsdeshi 
movement. The meeting dispersed after passing a vote of thanks tao the 
chairman. | 


M. A, BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Seeretariat, Bombay, 17th May 1906. 
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' Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to. any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whéther the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts “alleged are incorrect, what j is 
believed to be the origin of thé report and what'the correct facts are. 3 
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| ‘ ; 33. 
97. |Dnyén Chaksbu .. .| Do. .. =| Do? ..  s{ Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu .(Deshasth{ 600 
| Brdhman); 48. 
38 | Dny4&nodaya oo. e00] Bombay... «s.|) Do. .  ce.| Rev. Mr. J. H. Abbott _.. si see 660 
39 | Dnydn Prakdsh ,,. ss:| Poona 4s. ve Daily eee ...| Hari N&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,200 
| Br4hman); 39. 
40 | Dny&n Prakash ..., a: Oe oo| Weekly «.. Bas Do. Do. eve} 2,400 
41 | Indu Prakdsh ..... -+/ Bombay... el ee tsa ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
Manager bein ng Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; 
Hinds ( (Maratha) ; 41. . 
42. | Native Opinion ... oor} Do. oes ..-|'Weekly ... eoe| Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 700 
wan Brdhman); 35. 
43 |Samarth ... ove «| Kolh4pur ar a ee eoe-| Vindyak Nard#yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Brahman); 37. 
44 | Sardesfi Vijaya ... »e+| Savantvadi wn _ ww .»-| Gopal Moreshwar Sathe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 45. 
45 | Shri Saydji Vijaya eee) Bombay... en. sie — S4vl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
Al. 
46 Subodh Patrika eee ee Do. see eee Do. eee ee. Dwarkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
32. 
47 | Sudhdrak ... eee ese} Poona .., ao) ae oo»| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
| pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. . 
48 | O Anglo-Lusitano - eee} Bombay... = ...| Weekly... —««.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
AXGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq ... Hee «| Hyderabad Weekly.., see} Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul| 1,200 
(Sind), a Ghulam Rasgul; Muhammadan ; 
87. 
Prabhat eee eee eer Do. oe Bi-weekly ees Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) > 34, eee 500 
51 Sindhi vee ose ee+| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee} 1,000 
ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND ; 
GousaRa’TI. | 
$2 | Baroda Vateal ... »»-| Baroda os ---| Weekly ,.. ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78 ...| 1,194 
53 | Hind Vijaya ove Se ee eee ee” ee ae enwnetie Shéh; Hindu (Shr4wak 600 
Bania) ; 89. | | 
KinGLisH, MaRritHI AND 
KANARESE. 
4 | Karnftak Patré ii «>| Dharwar | Weekly... oma — et Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 20 
r4hman 
56 | Karnétak Vaibhav coe] Bijdpur... | Do, . — ...| Anndji Go Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasthal 800 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
EncLisH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONOANIM, 
Oe COO wes eek cds Bombay...  ++»| Weekly... ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ood. toe 
57 |OBombaense ...  ...| Do, eee ove} Do. se sae| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian;45  ... .|_ 1,000 
GusarAtt. sg 
53 | Akhbér-e-Islém ... ...) Bombay... ...| Daily... —«.. 7 uth Eee Mahomed ; Sikidieeailien ; 2,500 
| mon 
Akhbér-e-Somddgar ...| Do. « | Do .., oni Nimebbat | Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 53 woe, 3,000 
Aryavir .. ss ses] Dohad we | Weekly we oe oe mie Fadnis; Hindul 830 
‘Samachér MALE oo | Bombay... oes Daily *) eee eee sare Man t Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ; ; 4,460 
: i; 
co vaef Brome ee. ooo] Weekly «.. Trikamlél Haringth Thakor; Hindu (Beokman 350 
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63 | Broach Samfchér... oes} Broach see oo-| Weekly ... ..| Ardeshir Dinsha G4éndhi; P&rsi'; 51°... a 500 
64 | Dechi Mitra .. ...) Surat. we] Do ase ~ ,,.| Maganlél Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...| 1,400 
7 teal, ina en A ae edt es “panie) — Hindu (Mathar Kéyast 125 
nia) ; 27. 
66 | Dnydnottejak ... | Ahmedabad ....| Fortnightly _...| Chhot4l4i Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
67 | Gujarat... cee oof Nadiad ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 eet 
68 | Hitechchhu coe -»| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... .».| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... one 
69 | Isl4m Gazette - ... ooo} Amreli oo» at SA eee} Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
: (both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jdm-e-Jahe#nooma vee Bombay ... a ...| Ratansb4w Framji Acharia ; P4rsi; 31 coe 600 
71 | Jivadaya ... nea ceo] SUFAtL — cee -» } Monthly... .»»| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém,; Hindu (Audich 300 
| Bréhman); 37. 
72 | Kaira Times jaa ee AUT ice | cos Weel ccs et Aaa) Manecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
Bania). 
73 | Kaira Vartaman ... vee] KITA ae r. ee ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 eu 125 
74 | Kathidw4r Mitra... ...| Ahmedabad ./ Do. ...  ...,|Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
75 \ecacms Samachér ...| Do... <a a iad ae Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
76 | Khedut os ase oo| Bhavnagar eoe| Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim Rdmji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah-| 1,000 
man). 
77 ~«=| Loka Mitr isi -oe| Bombay... eee} Bi-weekly ses eos Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| Parsi ; 37. 
78 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ...| Weekly ees oo ——— eg Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 800 
: réhman); 45. 
79 | Mukhbir-i-Islam... —«».| Bombay »»+| Daily «es  +.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
| Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
80 | Navsari Patrika .. -o+| Navsari ... ...| Weekly... ies noses bebatte Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
81 | Navsdri Prakash .., seed DOs wwe cov) Op wes ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... a 800 
: p 
82 | Praja Mitra pes ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly vee ae Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
37. 
83 | Praja Pokaér oe ooo} Surat oo.) Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe eee 500 
84 | Prak&ésh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ...; Dow ... os. ——— es Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
| Bania); 40. 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... «| Ahmedabad ...{ Do, see ,..| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
86 |Sdnj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay... veo! Daily — oes ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40. 
}(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 38, 
87 Sataya i — pool LQ. one ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 556 
Bania); 41. 
88 | Sind Vartamdan ... see} Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... = Devkarn Deyji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... is 200 
89 {Surat Akhbar... vik Me oi = ms ..., Phirozshé4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;51l ... — 300 
| HINDI. 
90 | Pandit... ove oo:} Poona «eee ...| Weekly oe «| Govindrao Gangaram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari); 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 32. 
91 | Sharman Samachar eos} Bombay ... on ae eee eo) mbhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Braéh-| 1,(00 
man); 45. 
92 {Shri Dny4nsagar Sama-} Do. ... .-.|Monthly ee «o.| Janakpras#d Laooram; Hindu (K4anyakubja 200 
char, | Bréhman); 30. ; : 
98 {Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... «| Weekly ... — «ss| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char, Brahman) ; 45. 
KANABESE. 
94 | Digvijaya ... os tes Gadag ... woe) Weekly woe . Se SP Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
. vang) ; 39. 
95 | Karnatak Vritta... ...| Dhérwdr va| Do. se  s./(1) Shivrém Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu} 810 
) (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. | 
| (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
é Loki Bandhu ... cf Do, we  ...; Dow ove al Gururso R4gkavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 800 
ss (Deshasth Brahman); 43. — | 
97 | Loka Mitra vee seve] Haveri (Dhér-| Do. wo  ...|G@undo Nilgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth, , 150 
: 
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Siesiibeaier ‘Dinkar Jathér ; Bindu (Kar- 


héda oma 43. 
Gaurishankar prasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brehman) ; 48. 


Dhondo Késhingth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Vdman Dai "Motiwile ; Hindu (Yojurvedi 
Bréhman) ; 20. 
Han Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu(V4ni); 29 


| Bhaskar Balwant —— a A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhida Brahman) ; 
Gangfdhar Vasudev er Tay 0s 


Hari Bhikéji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
42 


N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 
Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; 

Brahman); 42. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman). 


Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 
S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Vadsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 42. 
Vishnu Govind or M.A,;° Hindu 
(Deshastha Bydhman); 43. 


Krishu4ji Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 


K4ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
piwan Brahman); 53. 


| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu 
wan Brihman) ; 76. 


Trimbak A ‘baji 
Prabhu) ; 39. 


(Chit- 
(Chitpa- 


Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 


Shivram Mahddev cerlaiae. M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 


Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; sae 
Hari N éréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 39. 4 


Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 51. 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp&awan Bréhman) ; ; 49. 


Yadav ernaen Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bethman) ; 0 ; 40. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50, - 


Bhikéji Gerd) ee Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah- 
men) ; age 35 
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129 Lokaseva eee eee eo N&sik eee eee Weekly eee | eee Cage M a Barve ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 500 

130 | Madhukar ... coe »».| Belgaum i Da. eee ...| dandrdan ‘arden Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
| wat Bréhman) ; 30. ! 
131 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|SAtdra ... a wee aw »».| Pindurang B&abaéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 


80. 

- 182 | Moda Vritta. .... o06 L WWGE ces oof §=6 D0. ce ...| K4shineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brdhman) ; 48. 
188 |Mumbai Punch .. ° .+| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .../ Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 300 
girl). | Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav »»-| Bombay... eco] Daily ace «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman); 45. 

135 | Mumbai Vaibhav ok: “ae: a Do. do. wt ae 
136 | Nagar Samd4chfr... ...|Ahmednagar ...) Do. 4. ...| Vishwanath Gangaraém; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
137 | N4sik Vritta _... occ] NASIK |... we| Do. se  ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4awan 450 
Braéhman) ; 28. 


138 | Nydy Sindhu ,.. «-| Ahmednagar ...| Doe os eoe| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brdhman) ; 32. 


vs ew { Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 


139 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo | Pandharpur ae Do. 


140 | Parikshak... ...  — «»»| Belgaum eos} Do. ose ooo Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 


141 | Poona Vaibhav ... --»>| Poona... me 2a we ...| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 


Bradbman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -»>| Jalgaon ... jn ne ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakish ... ic ~"* we SRO se or ek ees ees} Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 82. 
144 | Pratod _.... oe ---| Islampur Po ie: ee »-| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda\800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. | 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... Se i) ae «| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


146 | Satya Mitra Ps ...| Malegaon oo ee | Nagy .--| Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Satya Shodhak ... -o+| Ratnagiri vad BI ces ...| Hari N4ra4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
: Brahman) ; 62. , 
148 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,| Poona ... .».| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 

| buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4awan Brahman). Real 

° Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 
149 | Sholapur Samachar eo| Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaém&thi); 47... 400 


150 | Shri Shahu coe ooe| SAtATA oe0 cceh DO...- see ../ Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 

man); 22. 

161 | Shubh Suchak _sa.. eve} Dow ove te | ae ..-| Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Bréhman); 61. 

162 |Sumant ... ni oes] Karad oes oe DO. ces eee| Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 

shasth Brahman); 33. | 

* A081 Tae. see -++| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... .--| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe oe We 200 


154 | Vidya Vilas men eo-| Kolhapur -+»| Bi-weekly .... Ganesh ne way Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br@hman); 22. 
155 | Vihari__.... res oe.| Bombay nee -«| Weekly ... .».| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hinda (Chitpé-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
156 Vividh Dnyan Vistar eee Do, TT) eee Monthly... eee (1} Vina ak Balkrishna Nadkarni eee ees 600 
| ? | (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). _ 

157 Vrittasar eee eee oee| Wat eos -_ Weekly ees gee Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
) pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

' 158 Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara eee oy eee eee} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman) ; 38. 
159 | Vydp4ri oe onc] ROOMA. 000 — a eee .»»| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 


man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpdr Samdchér... .»»| Ahmednagar «| Do,  .¢ — .| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-|; 1,200 
-| wadi); 33. 
161 | Warkari ... se» | -»»| Pandharpur...| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan] 160 
) 
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Name, caste and age of Editor 
rac gt bag tihetixt, “thou | ; 
oe] Weekly ... a a ‘Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
eG: | “aa Gaurishankar wanker Bimprashd Hindu (Kanoja 100 
|  Brethman); 48, 
eos| Weekly ... »-»| Dhondo a Phadke ; Hindu Captus 515 
n); 
a a, | ee soe} VAman Daji Motiwile ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
' | Brahman); 20. : 
iB BM ese ee} Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 
.«.| Published thrice a] Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, A., LL.B.;} 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 
ecel Whi wile ,».| Monthly... eos| Gangddhar Vasudev Bopardikar oe we sie: 
...| Belgaum, | Weekly ... oes ra. Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
so.| Mahad .»-| Fortnightly... Névéyan ae Hardikar ; “Hindu (Karh4ada 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
...| Ohikodi veo} Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: pawan Brdéhman) ; 41. 
»»| Chiplan ... ani ee em ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; 3; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman); 42. 
Chikitsak ae »»| Belgaum a meee don ...| Mangesh Jivéji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant MarAthe ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman). 100 
Deahakélavartamin ...| Erandol... a ie ...| Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brdhman) ; 34. 
Dharma ... me vee} Wi eee aa a ese «| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Dharwar Vritta ... .e| Dharwar ve eae > ee .».| © H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; $2. 500 
Dinbandhu lk see] Bombay «ee a MN, oad ee} Vdsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 1,200 
Dnydn S4gar ae eoe| Kolh@pur a ee ae cea, — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
| man); 4: 
Grtnthemm@lea .., «| Da. ...| Monthl | Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
en 4 (Deshastha Brahman); 43. 
Hindu Punch i ...| Thana .. ee.| Weekly ... eo.| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,700 
Brahman); 40. 
Jagaddadarsh ove »».| Abmednagar ..| Do. .».| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
, pawan Brahman); 53. 
Jagadhitechchhu ... ..-| Poona ... EE ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- ‘1,500 
wan Brihman) ; 76. 
Jagatsumfchér ... ee, . rs Do. - cee ei Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
} Prabhu) ; 39. 
K4i a ae ...| Poona ... a oe |” eee ...| Shivrim Mahdédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 7,500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
Kalpatarn ... sen .».| Sholapur = aS ae | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
Brahman); 47, 
Karmanuk eee eee] POONAses ae ge ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4 
Brdhman) ; 39. 3 se: 
...| Bombay... ...| Month! ...| Krishnaji Naréyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 92, 
| y. . Brahman) ; 51. nt 
eee Poona eee ees Weekly see eee Bal G adhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 18,000 
; (Chitpawan Bréhman); 49. 
eee Dhulia coe ees Do, eee eee Yadav oe Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
. Brahman) ; 40 
eee weet Kumthasee a ie pe Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras-| 250 
wat) ; 50, - 
ove eos — ove Dhikdj Pings tte: Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah- 200 
bir mea) age 35 | | 
| see eee eve Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud PY, 
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7 
“No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. @ 
MaritHi—continued. , | : | 
129 Lokaseva eee eee ...| Nésik eee cee Weekly an ial eatin Vea Barve ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
180 | Madhukar ... 208 »».| Belgaum Do. eee ...| dJandrdan Nardven Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
wat Brdhman) ; 30. . 
131 | Mahd4rdshtra Vritta =; |. a se ge »».| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
30. ; 
+ 132 | Moda Vritta coe | Wai col §=6. D0, cree ...| K4shineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... «>| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav »»-| Bombay... ooo/ Daily eoe| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman); 45. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav ot oe .»»| Weekly fa eee Do. do. soe] = 1,450 
136 | Nagar Samachér... »../ Ahmednagar ...; Do .4. ...| Vishwanath Gangaéram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
- mali); 25. 
137 | Ndsik Vritia _... | Nasik ... oe) ae .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
138 | Nydy Sindhu «-| Ahmednagar ...; Doe... eo| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brdhman) ; 32. 
139 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... «| Pandharpur_... Do. «, «| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 438. 
140 | Parikshak ... | Belgaum ee ere eeo| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 
141 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Do. ove ...| Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... DO, ove | Narféyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 20€ 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakdsh Se err a ees} Ganesh Ballal Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
Brahman); 82, 
144 | Pratod _... vos -| Islampur ee-| Do. , »»| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda/i800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
_145 | Raghav Bhushan... ».| Leola Do. ove --.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
146 | Satya Mitra .| M4legaon sal .--| Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Satya Shodhak _... eoe| Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Nérd4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
| Brahman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,|} Poona ... ...| Fortnightly ...) Nominal Editor :—Ganegh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
° Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
: | Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman); 45. 
149 | Sholapur Samachar eo| Sholdpur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 47... 400 
150 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee ees Do. eee e-| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... ooo] Dow ove ae Ji .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 150 
| Brébman) ; 61. 
152 | Sumant eos] Karad ovo wet oa eee| Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
' 153 | Vidur see -++|Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... .| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe oe 200 
154 Vidya Vilas oe eee| Kolhapur -»-| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh ecw Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 22. 
155 | Vih4ri +++} Bombay see «| Weekly ... .»-| Balkrishna Ne&rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-; 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. : 
156 Vividh Dnyan Vistar eee Do, TT) eee Monthly... eee (13 Vind ak Balkrishna NAadkarni coe ees 600 
; | (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
157 | Vrittasa@r ,.. ove iol ee eet Weekly ,.. .»,| Lakshman Mahadevy Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
: pawan Brahman) ; 51. . 
158 Vritta Sudha eos ees Satara eee ee | Do. eee eee Laxman Vaman Khat4avkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman) ; 38. 
159 | Vydpari ws —s ave »»-| Poona =: -»»| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 600 
| man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpdr Samfchér... = ««»| Ahmednagar ...| Do, .e¢ se} Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-} 1,200 
161 | Warkari ... «es» | -»»| Pandharpur_...| Fortnightly _.. | Vithal ‘Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpé _ 160 
| Brdihman); 40. | 
| } 7 | | 
‘ | . 
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Refer oe | Sah); 0 


& ae eee Bp ngs mada 1,000 


i | 
Do. ..  ss| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 
Do. ... | Khémchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 .../ 660 

om west Doe ane = sl «Doe =... ose | Asauumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna);62 «| 100 
Do. ... «| Qhelérém.M&nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.) 550 


ie i eee} Bombay... _—...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan] 2,000 


my. 3 ? as | | 
aoe 169 : Bombay E munch Bahddur eee Do. eos ssi Weekly eee eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 3,000 
er ae ae madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


170 J&m-i-Jahdnnuma coe} Jal eee ool. BO - nee eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 


Pict 2% y - : >. ’ > 


. 171 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbdr on | Bombay ose eos} Daily .  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 1,500 
a iy, madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


a 172 | Tohfa-i-Decean .. | Poona .., | Weekly. Paints walad Mabomedi; Muhammadan| 150 


Te | Gusana’st axp Hinp1. 
: RS ; , . 
x | 178 | Jain os eee = ove} Ahmedabad = ...| Weekly »- _—...| Bhégubhéi Fateshand Kérbhéri; Hindu(Jain) ;} 1,400 


: 174 | Chandriks ... ae «| Bagalkot Bf Weekly*... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (D eshasthf 150 
rf ee | Brahman) ; 34. 


‘eee Notes—A. The notices from th different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
Bes in italics. | 


'B. Tho.names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
| List is printed in brackets after the name. 


52 C. The system. of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ees List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (2[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
Fs the accent is left out, and tlie short a (A = & in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
@ or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is sliort, thus—w, 


"The, figures giving the.circalation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
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Additions to d alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. 
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14Ja | Prabhat pe ...| Dhulia .»+| Monthly 
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1694 |Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan ~—.... Bhus4wal ...| Weekly . 
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7 
Politics and the Public Administration. © °° °° °° >": 


"1. “It was in the fitness of things that the ‘home-coming’ of’ Their 
. gee eS ee Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
Prince of idee “wadesh at Sfter their recent visit to this country. should: be 
the banquet given in honour Celebrated with due éclat and enthusiasm. The 
of Their Royal Highnesses banquet, thetefore, held in their honour at Guildhall 
st Guildhall, ponies », onthe 17th instant was most appropriate..........:.. 
Kateer-t-Hind, (29), 20th me inspiriting and encouraging sentiments to which 
May, Eng. cols, . : ; ° 
the Prince gave expression at the banquet will no 
doubt be long cherished by the Princes and peoples of India with feelings 
of gratitude. No British Sovereign had during the last century done so much 
to attach them to the Throne of Great Britain us the. beloved Queen. Vi:toria 
the Good by her loving and cordial sympathy. And we all know how His 
present Majesty, King Edward, earnestly follows in the wake of his illustrious 
mother. Such being the attachment of the people to the English throne, 
India only wants broad sympathy and generous treatment for herself in the 
letter and spirit of that beneficent but undying Proclamation of the late 
Queen, which they hold to be their Great Charter. Such sympathy and 
treatment, accompanied by statesmanlike liberality, are bound to restore that 
peace and contentment, which have for the past few years been so painfully 
absent in the government of this great Dependency.......... Under the cir- 
cumstances it is to be sincerely hoped that the words of the Prince at 
Guildhall will bear fruit. Is there sufficient statesmanship and liberality at 
the seat of Government to bring about that happy realisation? We mean 
that: entente cordiale, which is essentially necessary for a beneficent and 
progressive Government, between the rulers and the ruled, especially the 
educated classes, who are at present the bete nour of the insolent and selfish 
bureaucracy, which is the fons e¢ origo of all the internal unrest and discontent 
from which the country has been suffering these many years past.” 


*2. “The people of India have reason to be gratified with the remarkable 
ii ee reception accorded to the Prince and Princess of 
(4), 20th ci sjormer Wales on their return home. Even the bare tele- 
| graphic message shows that the Lord Mayor’s 
Banqaiet in honour of ‘Their Royal Highnesses was no empty formality. The 
function was carefully arranged with the view of giviug unmistakable indica- 
tion of the importance of this country in the British Empire. His Royal 
Highness spoke for upwards of half an hour and spoke very much to the point, 
The position of Indian Chiefs without doubt has tended to become a question 
of immense delicacy and difficulty. The Prince of Wales by his warm and 
emphatic reference to the loyalty, nobility of mind and chivalrous nature of 
the Princes of India has thrown his great influence on the side of dealing with 
them as colleagues and comrades rather than as feudatories. We cannot do 
less than re-echo His Royal Highness’s tribute to the great work done by 
British officials often amidst depressing circumstances in this country......... 
The army and the educational institutions of India were praised together, 
which shows that the Prince of Wales has the statesman’s insight to see that the 
one is the complement and not the corrective of the other. Speaking of the 
people, His Royal Highness said: ‘I realised the patience, simplicity of life, 
loyal devotion and religious spirit of the. Indian people, and cannot. help 
thinking from all I have seen. and heard that the task of governing India. 
would be made easier if we infuse ‘therein a wider element of sympathy, 
and I. venture to predict: there would be an over-abundant and genuine 
response to such sympathy.” ;That is a criticism of: the present’ system of. 
administration which''no statesman’ can ignore. Mr. Morley accepted and 
echoed it, adding that sympathy was the key-note of British relations with, 
and the secret of British powerin, India.” | a 


© 8 Under the heading “Threat of our temporal to our spiritual 
eer | Sovereign,” the Bombay Punch Bahddur writes.as fol- 
-Qomments on -the dispute lows :—It is with great sorrow that we have received 
~ between the British Goyern- the news of the determination of the British to 

ment ‘and tho Sultan of try gonclusions with the “ Protected of the Almighty,” 


Turkey, ss s—i(is : --£ pre 
2 ‘Punch Bahjdur Whose followers are each and all inspired by. the 
(169), 14h May. ree — le “If you kill, you are. a Ghazi;: Ifyou . 
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their dealings with the Porte did not shOw any regard for the 
their Muhammadan subjects who are peacefully living 


n ther might have been amic#ily settled by the two Islamic 
powers. Do lai | e belotig to the English? Only a short 

back Egypt was under Turkey and the Khediv was only its nominal ruler. 
For ‘simé reasons the Sultan did not assert his rightsover Egypt, and now that he 
oe Be ean grag there, it is not only imprudent but unreasonable for 
the British'to send him an-ultimatum. The Sultan is averse to shedding blood, 
but if he is pressed on all sides;he cannot help doing so. Have the English 
achieved their object by their u/timatum ? Has the Sultan withdrawn his army 
from Akabah, or hashe been intimidated by the threat? Nothing of the kind 
Will ever happen. -Asto the appointment of a Commission which some far- 
seeing members of Parliament have rec)mmended, the Sultan himself intended 
to appoint one and abide by its decision. Now that the ulitmatum has been 
sent, the English will have to stick to their word and declare war if no 
satisfactory reply is received. We hope the British Government will reconsider 
its decision before it is too late. 


4. In the course of an inconiplete article entitled ‘“ Racial Strife” the 

EN nae ae Frabhdt writes :—The Chino-Japanese War was the 
Bes ego as i provect most momentous event in the Asiatic history of the 
their political extinction last century, for it resulted in a rude awakening of 
tinder the pressure of Euro- the Western Powers from the sweet dream of the 
pean domination. prospective subjection of all Asiatic peoples to their 
ere oe sway and caused them to raise the outcry of 
“Yellow Peril.”” This cry, however, is all a sham. The European nations 
have all but annihilated the original races in America and Australia, while 
the peoples of India, Siam arid other Asiatic countries, that have come under 
European sway, hive been reduced to a state of utter imbecility. This 
eclipse of Asia by the shadow of European domination first began in 
tlie southern part of the continent during the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, and the process has since then been going on with such persistent 
regularity that at one time the eclipse of the whole of the continent was 
seriously apprehended. But the apprehension has been to a large extent 
dispelled by the recent events in the East. Still, so far as independence is 
concerned, most of the Asiatic nations are as good as extinct and signs are 
not wanting to show that unless the Asiatics bestir themselves in time, 
nothing would save them from being reduced at no distant date to the position 
of the Red Indians in America or the Negroes in Africa. Some educated 
Asiatics are accustomed to look upon the extension of European domination: 
over the nations of the earth as a dispensation of Providence tending to 
their ultimate benefit, but European authors give a far different explanation 
of the expansion of European sway. They declare that poverty and greed 
constitute the mainspring of the spread of European nations over the world and 
that these nations have succeeded in exterminating some of the aboriginal races 
either by war or by peaceful means, and that where such extermination 
was impossible owing to the number or the high civilisation of the subject 
races, the European nations have been trying hard to reduce them to the 
position of mere serfs. The great question which the Asiatics are, therefore, called 
upon to face is how to keep themselves alive. It appears that they have not 
yet gauged the seriousness of the situation. Their very existence is menaced, 
and they must lose no time in taking proper measures for saving themselves 
from the impending peril. ‘They should cast off their stupor and ignorance, and 
move with the world. They should insist on keeping Asia for the Asiatics and 


put forth united efforts to promote: inter-racial sympathies among them- 
GiVes. 


5. The Kadi publishes the purport of ai advertisement contained in the 

: Gaelie American, an Irish organ in America, in which 

Anew eee sf lrishmen [rishmen are exhorted to possess themselves of 
obtain political emancipa- Mauser rifles and to acquite training in marksman- 
~ -igi420), 18th May.  §-: Ship with a view to overcome their English masters 


adils The Gaelic Ame 


and expel pe piogsical force from Ireland, and 


rican is a spiri sh- organ, whose scathing com- 


\ shente? are felt. keenly by Englishmen. It has: now hit upon a noteworthy 
- eiepedient of at onee promoting: its own ciroulation and increasing the sale of 
} ee , | = : 
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Mauser rifles by promising any person, who secures thirty new subscribers to 
it, the gift of a brand new Mauser rifle and of a second hand one to one who 
is able to secure only twenty subscribers. It is a device to kill two birds with 
one stone. Excess of oppression suggests secret methods of emancipation. 


6. The modifications in military organisation which Lord Kitchener ig 
inaugurating in India have raised a serious outcry in 
ensiness and discontentin the °gland and rumours about the prevalence of a 
Native army. feeling of unrest in the Native army are also rife in 
Kél (120), 18th May. that country, These rumours reached Mr. Morley’s 
: ears who, after inquiring into the matter, announced 
that there was no unrest in the Native army. It is natural that the truth of 
this statement should be doubted by those who directly watch the state of 
affairs in this country. There is considerable uneasiness and discontent in 
the Native army, which requires to be closely watched. The Native 
army is a heterogeneous mass, consisting of divers races hailing from 
different parts of the country. No bonds of sympathy or relationship unite its 
different parts. ‘There is hardly any difference between a Native sepoy anda 
coolie impressed for service. The armies of ofhcor countries consist of a 
different type of men, who are actuated by nobler sentiments. A soldier in 
Japan or Germany, for instance, is proud of serving his country. The 
sepoy in the Native army in India is a stranger to this kind of fesling. 
He resembles a beast caught in the cage of military service for the sake of his 
physical strength, cruelty and inhumanity and is made use of merely for 
purposes of butchery. ‘The recruits enlisted in the Native army are for the 
most part the riff-raff of the population, ignorant, uncultured and uncivilised. 
It is these men who constitute the Native army after undergoing the requisite 
military training. From Englishmen’s point of view it is good that the Native 
sepoy is ignorant and uneducated. When he becomes educated, he begins to 
realise that India is his country, that Englishmen have enslaved his fellow- 
countrymen and that he himself is employed by his masters for perpatuating the 
servitude of his country. It is not good that these thoughts should find a place 
in the minds of Native sepoys. Though they may lead to no immediate evil, 
they form the germ of future mischief. There must be many sepoys in the 
Native army in whose minds these thoughts have already founda place and 
the growth of their number is the main cause of unrest in the Native 
army. itis thus a mistake to say that there is no unrest in that army. The 
only tie which binds the sepoy to the Sarkar is the pay he draws from its 
treasury. Hissympathies in every other respect are opposed to the British. 
Under Lord Kitchener’s new scheme a considerable portion of the army will 
be stationed on the frontier, which must cause inconvenience to the sepoys. 
This forms an additional ground of their discontent. But the causa first 
mentioned is the more potent of the two. A Native sepoy, though he is 
ignorant when he is enlisted in the army, comes to realise later on for whom he 
fights and is anxious to-be released from the guilt of treason to his country, 
He is glad when he retires because he is no longer required to bea traitor to 
his country.. If he is killed in battle, he regards his fate as a fit penalty 
for his ingratitude to his country. It is a serious matter. to connive 
at such a state of things. The gravity of the situation will be easily discerned 
if we reflect that discontented sepoys are armed with rifles, It is, therefore, not 
right that Mr. Morley should disregard this kind of discontent. 


Alleged prevalence of un- 


7. The English are very fond of blowing their own trumpet. Our saints, 


| however, call him a fool who is given to self-praise. 

Alleged establishment of As the English are our rulers, to call them fools 
our 7” India under would, in the opinion of the ignorant, render us guilty 
7 of treason under section 124 of the Indian Penal Code. 

patarw (121), lsth ~»: re lates G : 

May. - Now though we need not be afraid of the above section, 
| why should we make ourselves liable under it so long 
as we are helpless? We may, however, call the English boastful. ‘The English 
claim the merit of having put a stop to slave trade, but they did so through 
selfish and not philanthropic motives. What they really did was to extend slavery 


to all classes instead of, as before, confining it to an isolated class. The case of 
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Government with money extorted from the people. If there are any people 
on the surface of the globe who help to enslave their own countrymen, they 
are to befound inIndia. The educational policy of Government also shows that 
our school-boys are intended to be brought up in slavery. They are forbidden 
to attend political or quasi-political meetings, to gather together without their 
teachers’ permission, to use books not sanctioned by the Educational Depart- 
ment or to purchase copy-books other than those published by Messrs. Long- 
mans & Company. This shows how far the Englishmen’s boast of having 
abolished slavery is just and well founded, It is unnecessary to refer to the 
scandal consequent on the Thana school-boys having started a private debating 
club, The meetings of the debating club in the Satara High School were 
a also deliberately stopped and it was contemplated even to stop the students’ 
‘ gathering. It is also rumoured that similar measures are about to be taken 
in respect of some of the aided schools in Poona. 


8, Ifit were possible to secure national independence by means of 
speeches alone, India would have long ago become 
National independence can- free and regained her past glory, But our experience 
not be acquired by means of . extending over half a century has shown us fully that 

mere.speeches and memorials. : 
- | -Arydcarta (101), 12th May, ™ere speeches do not take us towards the desired goal. 
When a country has once fallen into the clutches of 
; foreigners, it is extremely difficult, nay, well-nigh impossible, to extricate it 
ea from that plight. There is an English saying, “ Patriot’s blood is freedom’s 
ii. seed.”” It means that national independence is not gained without the shedding 
of a patriot’s blood. The truth of this principle is established by the history 
of Scotland and America. If soft speeches, deputations, memorials and _ holi- 
day gatherings could break the chains of slavery, there would have been no 
bloody battles in the history of the world, nor would the above saying have 
come into existence at all. It is necessary that the conquered should become 
conscious of their own strength. Conquerors, naturally wishing to take the 
* advantage of the weakness of their subjects, practise oppression upon them. 
When this oppression reaches its climax it is neither prudent nor manly 

to endure it. 


9. “The speech delivered by Mr. Shapurji Broacha as Chairman of the 
Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association at 
Comments on Mr. S. B. Bombay was really a ‘remarkable’ one. We do 


Broacha’s speech before the . 
site cites saute not use the word, however, in the same sense in 


Stock Brokers’ Association, Which it has been used by the Zimes of India. 

Mehrétta \9), 13th May. We look upon it as remarkable because it appears 

to us to be a colossal instance of rabidity, im- 

Bas, pudence and irrelevyancy all combined into one. Mr. Broacha, we are told, 
claims only to speak for himself, But if that was so, nothing could be more 
improper for-the speaker to have abused his privilege as Chairman of an associa- 

tion for using words and expressing sentiments which are evidently most con- 

tentiovs and which are as far from the business of the Share and Stock, Brokers’ 

. _ Association as anything can be. It often happens that a man when he only 
ks for himself is apt to speak in an irresponsible manner, and the irrespon- 
sible utterances of Mr. Broacha are probably the result of his isolation. A man 
who has talents but fails to get public recognition for them, because they are 
de voter to only selfish and no public purpose, naturally develops germs of jea- 
 Jousy in him, and we can account in no other way for the ambitious but 
 gupre my ridiculous attempt made by Mr. Broacha at tilting at all the leaders 
- of the Congress movement ‘on a single platform, But we wish this choleric 
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Knight, who is naturally patted on the back by the Anglo-Indian papers. for 
his performance, had a greater share of wisdom than he seems to possess. Thus 
Mr. Broacha welcomes the excise duties as a blessing in disguise because they. 
have helped to revive the hand-loom industry! We for one fully appreciate 
the revival of the hand-loom industry; but we think it preposterous for any. 
one to say that’ the revival in this particular case is due to the excise duties 
peapeaans Mr. Broacha might indeed make a phenomenal Finance Minister, but 
ve can hardly afford to have his genius abroad in this country which has suffered 
so much even in his absence. He disputes the proposition of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and a host of others who say that India has become poverty-stricken. 
Mr. Dadabhai in particular is charged with flattering the vanities of the present 
generation. Weshould have believed it if ‘the grand old man of India’ had been 
only half so selfish as Mr. Broacha, We should like to inquire in what locality 
Mr. Broacha has his house, because it is evidently there that he finds what he 
applies to the whole of India, viz., gold clanking under your heels, King Solo- 
man’s mines spread out to the view in all their variety and the land flowing 
with milk and honey. ‘The road from poverty to wealth in India, according to 
Mr. Broacha, lies only across the dinner table where the Brahmin and Mahar 
are to eat together, Mr. Broacha is not a Brahmin and yet we may inquire 
whether his Mahar butler is privileged to enjoy their relish at the same table with 
his master. He quarrels with the contention that India is over-taxed, and on 
the authority of Gibbon wonders that India maintains only two and a half 
lakhs of troops instead of 30 lakhs which alone is the true proportion of troops 
to population according to the standard of Gibbon. But perhaps Gibbon was 
thinking of a citizen army or one made up of volunteers and militia; and he 
may possibly be startled in his grave by the absurd reference made to him by 
Mr. Broacha. ‘Talk sense, my friends’ that was the patronising advice given 
by Mr. Broacha to his opponents. We think the echo of the words would be a 
fitting reply to him. He charges Mr. Gokhale as being opposed to the traditions 
of Telang and Ranade. This perhaps was the height of impudence in the speaker. 
He further tells Mr. Gokhale that for comparing Lord Curzon with Emperor 
Aurangzeb he would have lost his head if he were a subject when the Emperor 
was living. Well, we do not know about that, but this we know that Mr. 
Broacha himself has lost his head when neither the Mogul Emperor is living to 
give him a Jaghir nor Lord Curzon is in India to send for and decorate the man 
who made the speech which was so fully reported in the leading paper of Asia. 
Referring to Mr. Gokhale’s criticism on the Mehtar woman incident Mr. 
Broacha characterises it as hypocricy and tries to explain the whole thing 
away by a libel on the chastity of Mehtar females. Surely impudence 
could not go further. But we think we have treated Mr. Broacha’s 
performance with more attention than it deserves.” 


10, Mr. Broacha indulged in a rliodomontade before the Bombay Stock- 
Brokers’ Association, in which he vilified Messrs. 

Kesari (124), 15th May. | Dadabhai, Gokhale, Surendranath and others and 

. | fawningly flattered the British rulers of India and their 
Anglo-Indian sympathisers in the Press in the hope of being patted on the 
back by them. Anti-native organs like the Jtmes of India’ and the 
Bombay Gazette have duly patted him on the back, and the former 
especially has devoted a lengthy leader to a discussion of the silly argu- 
menis and puerile contentions of Mr. Broacha. Mr, Broacha joins issue 
with Mr. Dadabhai in the latter’s contentions about the crushing load of 
taxation falling on the jIndian taxpayer and the growing poverty of the 
people. ‘Ihe arguments relied on by Mr. Broacha in support of his bold thesis 
are extremely flimsy anduntenable, Mr. Broachasays that if the people are pie 
in spite of the splendid natural resources of the country, they are themselves 
wholly ‘to blame for their destitution. But our present civilised rulers are 
really responsible for the poverty-stricken condition of the masses in India, 
because it is their duty to teach us how to exploit the magnificent -mineral 
and vegetable resources of India. Instead of doing 80, they are helpin 
foreigners in the task of such exploitation and in draining away our wealt 


to other lands! As regards military expenditure, Mr. Broacha’s argument is 


équally unsound. It is the mercenary basis of the country’s army that tho 


-6f “and the enormous waste’ of national funds in the’ main- 
‘em army. © Mr. Broacha praises the British for the justies, 
isplayed by them in governing India and he thinks 
to rule: the ccuntry till its divers and conflicting 


on 


4 


@heese itself. Mr. Broacha’s tirade against caste distinctions is equally foolish. 


11. “We never knew that Mr. Broacha was such an ardent advocate of the 
aa . rights of Mahars and Mehtars till we perused his 
a ina Bootal Reformer (5), speech at the Stock-Brokers’ Associaticn. Itseemed to 
a y Mr. Broacha that Mr. Gokhale had no right to ask a 
a question in Council about the alleged assault on a sweeper-woman by a Gurkha, 
because Mr. Gokhale could not have taken her by the hand as we presume 
Mr. Broacha could and would have, and said, ‘ Dear sister, | am sorry for thy 
wrongs. ‘Tastes differ, We have a decided objection to falling on the necks 
of people, whether of the sweeper or any other tribe, and, we presume, Mr, 
Gokhale, too, has a similar objection. But short of this demonstration, we do 
not think that Mr. Gokhale would have fallen behind any stock-broker of them 
all if he happened to pass by when a woman was being molested. Was Mr. 
Broacha in earnest when he said that because Mr. Gokhale’s tribe, as he called 
it, followed a stupid custom, therefore, Mr. Gokhale had no right to plead for 
better Government? With how many Mahars has Mr. Broacha dined, say, 
within the year of his review, and how many sweeper women has he rescued from 
outrage P...... There are thousands of Parsis who regard the Mahar with the same 
feelings as the Hindus, and if, as Mr. Broacha told his hearers, a Parsi would not 
\: have allowed the feeling to interfere with his indignation, so might a Hindu, 
Hi | especially of Mr, Gokhale’s type. Asa matter of fact, the one topic of social 
reform on which Mr. Gokhale has spoken again and again and most emphatically 

is elevation of the lower classes. We believe—and we have the advantage of Mr, 

Broacha in this matter as we happen to know something—that Mr. Gokhale 

would give his life for the meanest of women shouid her honour be aspersed to 

his knowledge. It is a cowardly and contemptibie attack which Mr. Broacha 

has made on one of the purest and noblest of his countrymen. Has Mr. Broacha 

been reading a volume of Lord Curzon’s speeches? The language and the pose 

reveal an attempt at imitation, Only, the effect is flat—for the soul is want- 

ing bere. We do not want to hear a stock-broker discourse to us on religion. 

Did it never enter Mr. Broacha’s head that while stock-brokers are so numerous 

as at times to cause an obstruction to traffic in Dalal street, men like those 

whom he most wantonly and ignorantly traduced are a mere handful? We 

hope we have a due appreciation of the need of economical and industrial 
development of the country. But the road to national salvation, we can assure 

Mr. Broacha, does not lie through all of us taking to his doubtless useful and 

interesting office. It is useless to discuss the political views of a man whose 

animus betrays his object, They may be right or they may wrong. But they 

receive no weight from the speaker. We do not at all object to his criticising 

and attacking Mr. Gokhale for what he has said or done. Our readers know 

that we have ourselves differed at times from Mr, Gokhale, and we have known 

no man more tolerant of differences of opinion, more generous in the 
Interpretation of such differences, and more humble-minded in the pursuit 

3 of duty than this man who has been content to work for a pittance all 

: his life, when he might have been at least as capable a stock-broker as Mr. 
Shapurji Proacha, But we do most earnestly and emphatically protest, as a 
degradation and prostitution of public criticism, against attacks based on the 
speaker’s assumption of what a man would do—this, again, based on another 
ption of what his religion requires of him to do—if some contingency did 
_gtise which has not arisen, Of one thing Mr. Broacha may rest assured. If 
le liad an object in making the attack, he has taken the surest step to defeat it. 
he had none, the seen will know what to think of this affront on absent men. 


. 
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Tong months when Mr. Gokhale was here Mr. Broacha held his tongue. 
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When: Mr. ‘Gokhale’is not here, hie gets upon his dung-hill and concoets and 
publishes insultitig falsehoods against himon the pretext of presiding at the 
annual meeting of the Share-Bazaar fraternity. Thies may be prudent, but it is 


hardly suggestive of the valour which Mr. Broacha seemed to assume for 
himeelf in his speech.” wr: 


*12, ‘It is not unnatural that questions slould be seriously asked by the 
Ke teorot- Hind (29) 99: more far-sighted, experienced and thoughtful section’ 
May, Bog. aol of the people in this city as to the true object of the 
me noise and dust raised by Mr. Shapurji Broacha, sup- 
ported as he was by the applauding men of the Press who have so unthinkingl 
taken up for their own political purpose his specious and perverse parable. Is 
it personal? Has it anything to do with the probable recognition in the near 
future by the patronising bureaucracy of his profound political and financial 
genius and his phenomenal encyclopedic knowledge? Orisit that he is merely 
another jo-hookumwata, but of a more refined type ? In short, is he the scape- 
goat of the conspirators in muftét behind? These are the questions now raised in 
the market-place. What may be the answer? As to personal ambition, his patro- 
nising friend of Hornby Road has given a flaming testimonial in the negative, 
The stock-jobber, who meteor-like flashed for a few minutes the other day and 
threw such phenomenal light on our dismal horizon, was a most modest personage, 
with no desire whatever to be decorated or titled. Probably not. That being 
the case, the other hypothesis or conjecture is more probable. It should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Broacha is a replica, ina small way, of course, 
of that other luminary, who in another altitude shed his light for ten years 
with the utmost profit to himself but with none to the land of his birth. 


Moreover, he is known to bea great friend and admirer of the Honourable — 


member for Bethnal Green in the late reactionary House of Commons.......... 
Now let us briefly survey the present situation as regards Indian political 
affairs. First, there is a change of Ministry. From a reactionary and 
unrighteous Government we have come to a progressive and scrupuious 
one. It is a Government which hates slavery and loves liberty............ 
Sympathy and justice are its watch-words—no mere pronouncement of unmean- 
ing shibboleths, but genuine living sentiments to be put into action. 
Next, there is a new Secretary of State with distinct notions of what 
Indian sentiments and feelings are at present.......... He is a Minister who 
believes in the maxim that righteousness exalteth a nation. ‘Thirdly, 
there is a new Viceroy not committed to any particular cult or creed, but 
keeping an open mind, accessible to fresh ideas and willing to give them 
practical shape and form under certain well-defined restrictions and limitations. 
Lastly, there is the rising tide of Indian aspirations for a fair share in the 
Executive Government of the country, with expanded legislative liberty and 
control over finance. There are the nationalists, stern and unselfish patriots, 
who yearn to see their native country advancing step by step in the scale of 
nations and making the mass really happy and contented under the all-protect- 
ing egis of the British Government—a party of ‘advanced Liberals’ the 
fundamental axiom of whose agitation is the integrity and maintenance of 
British rule in India. The growing influence and strength of this national 
party can no longer be ignored. To ignore it would be for the British 
administrators to commit the greatest political blunder of modern times 
The political effect, again, of His Royal Highness ths Prince of Wales’ visit 
should not escape attention. Each and all these elements have now combined 
to produce a sensation in England that there is sometliing going wrong in India 
and that the wrong ought to be immediately righted. Indeed, it has been 
treely said that the first preliminary to al] reforms is to take the Congress, that is 
the educated people of the country, into confidence, and conciliate it by respond- 
ing to its legitimate demands, ‘hose demands are indeed very modest and 
unambitious: though it is the interest of the bureaucracy here to misrepresent 
them by saying that they are most immoderate and impossible of realisation for 
years to come............. But unbiased and unprejudiced Englishmen are 
convinced after careful examination and consideration that the reforms are of 
a judicious and moderate character which no sensible Government ought any 


longer to refuse. -Now the permanent bureaucracy at the svat. of Government 
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There and.at-the’ India Office at Westminister know too well which i way the 
wind is blowing.. They are perfectly aware of the information asked for and the 


Be 


ss made by the Seor of State. But. the India Office is most 
aland containsoclever men like Sir W. Lee-Warner, who are sworn enémies 
all Indian reform and intent on doing their level best to prejudice the mind 
of the Secretary of State and obstruct the passing of the reforms in contemplation. 
It-is the game of this inimical party in the India Office to create an antipathy, 
which could only be done by means of gross misrepresentation of facts, So for 
purposes of their unholy ‘counterblast’ they employ two agencies—one 
that of the rabid Anglo-Indian Press here and its counterpart in England, and 
the other of those unpatriotic Indians who are devoid of a lofty sense 
of duty to their own country, They have in the past partially succeeded 
in their reactionary policy, and it is this identical bureaucracy at the 
India Office which is now moving heaven and earth to arrest at the very 
threshold ihe reforms now imminent or at any rate to minimise their importance. 
They want in reality to create a false opinion manufactured by unthinking 
and unpatriotic Indians themselves, directly or indirectly, and to frighten the 
constitutionally frigid and timid Secretary of State from embarking on his high 
emprise of Indian reform. It is a huge conspiracy and no mistake, and it is 
necessary to expose its aims and objects, so that people may then really understand 
the why and wherefore of the hollow agitation just started. We stated at 
the outset that there was a curiosity among the people as to the true motive of 
Mr. Broacha, We trust we have given them the key whereby they might gratify 
their curiosity. Let them firmly bear in mind that a vast deal goes on behind the 
ourtain, and that there are wheels within wheels and under-currents after under- 
currents regularly at work, baving for their object the obstruction by all 
possible means of the reforms which are now within measurable distance of 
realisation, When they apprehend their true significance, they will readily 
perceive the raison d’etre of the noise and dust raised by Mr. Broacha.’’ 
[Elsewhere the paper writes:—‘‘A large majority of the members of the 
Brokers’ Association, who did not understand English but who are now made 
fully aware of the character of Mr. Broacha’s wild and reckless effusion, 
have expressed their stout indignation at it, and are now about to call a special 
meeting to place on record their opinion that they entirely disassociate them- 
selves from the political part of the windy harangue of the wind-bag broker.’’} 


13, “Mr. Broacha seems to have bottled up his wrath against the 
Congresswallas for a long time. But he could 
restrain it no longer and has at last unburdened him- 
: self. ‘he whole effusion excepting the first part 
was so utterly irrelevant to the business he had to perform as Chairman of the 
Bombay Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association and so wholly unsuited 
to the occasion that one naturally likes to know the true actuating motive 
which has influenced this new political prophet. That motive may be easily 
discerned by local politicians and publicists in his expression of regret and 
disappointment nearly at the end of his speech that ‘the Parsees are already 
suffering’ by the avenues for the larger employment being closed against them 
Srom the truculency of the few.......... Who the truculent few are can also 
be easily identified and what his relations with them are is no secret in Bombay. 
A critic who, despite his assumptions of superiority, impartiality and modera- 
tion, has the audacity to say that Mr. Dadabhai has kept hold on the present 
generation by flattering its vanities must not be surprised if he is told that he 
is seeking Anglo-Indian applause by flattering the vanities of the rulers by 
putting forward a specious defence of administrative and political arrangements 
and condemning movements he does not fully understand. The effusion is 
full of abrupt transitions, inconsequential reasoning, fallacious arguments and 
insolent personal denunciation.’ 


14. “The Brokers’ Association consists of some very worthy and 
Le respectable people, mostly Indian Brokers in a small 
al Revicw (12), 16th way, three-fourths of whom are ignorant of the 

ay ; English language. 


Gre init But we are in a phage to state 
their hearts are in the right place. They do not pretend to be profound 


Gujarati (24), 13th May, 
Eng. cols. 


Suedente of. Indian politios, So whilst the Chairman’s glowing hyperboles were 


1s: 


absolutety lost upon them, they aré reported to have eagerly and enthusiastically 
cheered the very mention of the name of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, whom the 
Chairman was vilifying in an unknown tongue to his heart’s content. It has 
been asserted by a responsible Parsi paper that as soon asthe Native Brokers 
understood what the Chairman was driving at, most of the audience left the 
room to pursue their more legitimate avocation.......... That the opinions of 
Mr. Broacha are not the opinions of the majority of the Association was made 
manifest some time ago by a proposal which was brought forward by them to 
subscribe to India, the Congress paper published in England. The proposal 
would have surely been carried, had it not been for the Chairman. This 
political juggler declared the proposal as being illegal for an Association having 
nothing to do with politics. And the Brokers now complain that this is the very 
man who, taking advantage of their ignorance of the English <anguage, made use 
of the Association for airing political views which most of them abhor at heart. 

epee Mr. Broacha says that in India taxation is Rs. 3 per head, whilst in 
England it is 63 shillings, But did he ever pause to think that the income per 
head in India is from Rs. 20 to Its. 30 per year as admitted by most officials. 
The income in England is £50 per head a year, Now look at the ratio, and 

ou will see which country is more lightly taxed.,.......... Mr. Broacha 
talks glibly about the nonsense, which, he thinks, native politicians, such as 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and others, talk about the drain to England which 
impoverishes this country. It is a pity that Mr. Broacha should have 
allowed himself to speak in a petulant and flippant manner about Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. Let Mr. Broacha know that all India cries shame 
on him for the impertinent and abusive language which he has 
allowed himself to apply to the greatest of our Indian public men—the 
latchet of whose shoes the Chairman of the Share Brokers’ Association is not 
worthy to unloose,..... ... If Mr. Broacha thinks that Anglo-Indian applause 
will establish his reputation as a political and economic thinker, we are afraid 
his expectations are built upon avery sandy basis. Let us tell him that 
Anglo-Indians are in the habit of making use of tools that come in their 
way, but let us also warn him that all the same there are no people so quick 
to cast them away when their purpose is served.” 


15. “Time was when Times of India was a power ee good in the 
Bombay Presidency, when its informed writings and 

cay gy i la weighty iatvauntin compelled serious Geacldaeebion 
Pe Oe even where they failed to secure assent.......... Its 
present ambition, however, appears to be not only to cast off this honourable 
réle but to achieve distinction in the domain of vilification and misrepresenta- 
tion. Under its new management it seems to be evidently thirsting for 
an opportunity to pour the vials of its wrath on the educated Indians, their 
aspirations and the movements carried on by them. So obtuse has become 
its moral sense and so perverted its sense of justice that instead of feeling 
ashamed of the egregious folly, ths cynical brutality and the cowardly sophistries 
of the district officials of Backergunge, it has nothing but praise and admiration 
to shower upon them. Its latest exploit in the evidently agreeable pastime of 
traducing educated natives and Congresswallas is a leader in large type headed 
*A Remarkable Speech.’ A Mr, Broacha, whose great fame has not travelled 
beyond the circle of brokers and stock-jobbers, having as Chairman of a 
body neither very influential nor of a very representative character, delivered, 
or rather read out, a philippic against his countrymen. The Times of India 
availed itself of the grand opportunity and indulged in a rhodomontade 
against the Congress leaders, their aims, objects and methods. Among those 
who have any knowledge of the subjects touched on by the wise speaker or the 
wiser reviewer, even & mere cursory perusal of their effusions would produce 
nothing but unmitigated contempt for both. But as unfortunately untruth 
has a peculiar capacity for breeding, and there are several of our countrymen 
with whom the large type of an influential Anglo-Indian daily carries great 
weight, it is necessary to expose the gross inaccuracies, the wilful perversions or 
suppressions of truth and the sophistical reasoning which are characteristic both 
of the main deliverance and its review. Bofore dealing with the address itself 


_ one would like to inquire what was the propriety of a highly polemical utterance. 
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it , ad dide-thrusts; before such a professedly non- 
Nat Share Brokers’ Association. Can it be 


the place was due not to choice but to necessity, and 
respecting 


r, Broacha was conscious that no audience of self- 
f Bombay would have cared to waste their time in listeninz 
| that. he inflicted on the unfortunate mombers of his 
0, he must have known, had no option but listen to him? 
therefore, one can feel little respect for his courage or man- 
His deficiency in this virtue becomes the more transparent when one’ 
) 8 the end of his address and finds the vile, low, personal attack he 
és upon Mr, Gokhale, who, he must presumably have known, was thousands 
of: miles away. Mr. Broacha’s mental and moral capacity may be judged 
from the one fact that he is one of the very few of his co-religionists who take 
delight in libelling and insulting the nation who gave an hospitable shelter to his 
ancestors when they ran away from the wrath and the persecution of the 
Muhammadan hordes. Mr. Broacha’s obsequiousness towards the powers that 
be is.as remarkably in evidence as his bullying insolence towards the Hindus, 
The fairness of his reasoning is shown by his significant forgetfulness that 
absence of caste prejudices and of scruples in regard to inter-dining has not: 
conferred any higher status on Mubammadans or Parsis than on Hindus, and that 
the portals of the Yacht Club, the Bombay Gymkhana and the Western India 
Olub are as strongly barricaded against the former as against the latter, 
Our charges against Mr. Broacha and his admiring reviewer are in regard to 
matters of even higher import than the defence of our libelled and insulted 
countrymen. The writer in the Times refers with great gusto to that portion of 
Mr. Broacha’s address which bears the heading of ‘ lndia’s alleged Poverty.’ 
Both the speaker and the critic display an inaccuracy which must be due to 
culpable ignorance and gross disingenuousness. It did not require a Broacha 
or an Anglo-lndian editor to tell us of the vast natural resources of India. 
Not even a tyro on the Congress platform has ever said that the poverty of 
India was due to natural deficiencies........... The alarming factor in the 
situation is that in spite of the fertility of the soil, the vastness of mineral 
resources, the sobriety,.thriftiness and patient industry of the people, the 
condition of the masses has been steadily deteriorating. ‘This wiseacre of a 
speaker and his self-complacent critic do not believe in this poverty, much 
less in its increase. They have either not heard of such things as the 
inquiries and reports of the Famine Commissions of 1879-80, 1898 and 
1900, presided over by Sir Richard Strachey, Sir James Lyall and Sir Antony 
MacDonnel and the solemen admissions they contain about the deepening 
poverty of the people, or if they are aware of these publications, they have wilfully 
ignored the truths established by them.......... Vaticinations coming froma 
nobody like Mr. Broacha are of little significance. But will the Times of 
India see that it is seriously imperilling its prestige and character by repeating 
and endorsing statements of this kind ? ”’ : 


*16. ‘Mr. Broacha speaks with an air of supreme contempt for the 
as i . ooh MM political Pundits, that is, the professors, the lawyers and 

* ero (24), 20th May, the pedagogues. The allusion is unmistakable, and the 
. cowardly personal attack on the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale shows the level to which the broker politician of the Share Bazaar is 


by flattering its vanities need not expect any consideration at the hands of his 


: oritics.... eseeee The po 


2). 


concludes.that India.is. more heavily taxed.than any European‘ country except. 
Italy. and Portugal.. It then proceeds:—] One of the very fundamental prin+ 
ciples. which the different communities:in India with its. heterogeneous popula- - 
tion are bound to follow in their relations with one another is:the principle: of . 


respectful toleration and harmonious co-operation. If this cardinal‘ principle 
is allowed to be violated, the cause of Indian progress is bound to suffer, and 
it is-this principle that:the prophet of the Bombay Native Share and Stock 
Brokers’ Association has transgressed with unfeeling audacity which has had 
no parallel in the Writings of any Indian. Itis a’ favourite game with some 


Anglo-Indian publicists and politicians to denounce the Native Press, to belittle 


and ridicule Indians and their leaders and to pat one race on the back at the 
expense of some other according to the exigencies of the occasion. Mr. Broacha 
has covered himself with glory by following their disgraceful example, The 
Bengali Babu is the eternal butt of Anglo-Indian criticism. If he is such 
a contemptible creature as he is represented to be, we do not know why so 
much powder and shot should be wasted upon him. But what has shocked us 
most ig that any sane Parsi with any reputation to lose should indulge in a 
grossly cowardly and infamous attack upon Bengali Babus. We know the 
Parsi community quite as well as Mr, Broacha and we do not think the bulk 
of that community can ever join in the discreditable and low-minded attack 
this insolent and reckless politician of the Share Bazaar Street has thought it 
proper to make on Bengalis...... We have never been slow to recognise the great 
merits of the Parsi community—its public spirit, unity, tact, enterprise, practical 
aptitudes, catholic charity, educational and social progressiveness and the abiding 
influence its leading members have exercised not only upon the fortunes of this 
Presidency but of the country generally. The past record of the community is 
certainly one to be proud of, and it has a great future before it, provided it does 
not cut itself adrift from its past traditions and place itself under the guidance of 
such little-minded, thoughtless, short-sighted and reckless men as Mr, Broacha. 
Mr. Broacha writes himself down as anything but an ideal gentleman 
when he casts a general imputation on the chastity of Mehtar women. It 
is a reckless and scandalous insinuation which even a broker of profound 
Jearning should have refrained from making, Mr. Broacha’s explanation 
of the Gurkha incident is the product of his own inner consciousness. Even 
officials have not put forward any such defence.......... The chivalrous 
advocate of the Mahar and Mehtar women does not scruple in the least to 
declare that ‘it is an exultation not only tothe Mehtar woman but to her 
parents and even her husband to receive advances from men of the higher 
caste.’ Such a sweeping and atrocious attack upon the moral character 
of Mehtar women by a man who wants ithe world to believe that, unlike the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale, he would have laid down his life in rescuing an 
assaulted Mehtar woman shows that the views of its heartless author deserve 
to be treated with nothing but absolute contempt.” 


17. “There may have been some vehemence with which he ran ‘amok’ 
pe among the Congressmen, but there was not a little 
Pérsé (13), 13th May. reason as well. Of course, there is no essential reason 
why a Professor of Mathematics should not be as competent in economic matters 
as a stock-broker, but if Mr, Broacha is inclined to be bitter, it is not altogether 


without reason. He does not offer any alternative in the poverty theorists 


estimate of the average income of the Indian........., ‘Mr. Broacha lets 
Mr. Dadabhai’s estimate of an average annual income of Is. 2U pass muster, 


but he points out that a smaller proportion of the annual income goes 


in taxes than in any other country. ‘This reflection may not make the 
peasant any fatter, but whatever the depth of India’s poverty one cannot 
believe the Indian is soterribly burdened, when the annual incidence of the land 
tax is only one rupee per head, of the salt tax three and a half annas, and of 
what some call the boundless. extravagance of Lord Kitchener on useless and 
unnecessary defences, an anna and a half per head per year for five 
years. Comparison with the populace of England or America is vain, 
but. India has lately been. compared with Russia in methods of Govern. 


ment, the peasantry in. both countries live. a hard and frugal life, not 


much more than keeping body and soul together,-yet the Russians are annually 
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) is certainly food for reflection here.......... 
the Todian is undoubtedly poor, he is 
expen 


small; and though 


sive, it is very 


To an observer, who is not accustomed to look below the surface of things, 
a i the swadeshi movement is apt to appear as merely an 
on sat 6 ok ta seit attempt to revive the decaying industries of the country. 
Of the swedeeks and boycott Some over-cautious persons among us also represent it 
Vihdrt (155), 14th May. in the same light. Government, too, endeavour to 
oa | confine the movement within the same circumscribed 
limits, though from a different motive and profess to show their sympathy with 
it by issuing circulars for the purchase of country-made articles in public offices. 
These may be excellent administrative devices in the eyes of Anglo-Indians, 
but the Indians, with the smattering of education they have received, have 
learnt to realise their true significance. The people of India, high and low, 
have begun to smart under the loss of their independence by seeing surrounding 
nations happy in the possession thereof. All their thoughts, therefore, are con- 
centrated on one object, viz., how to regain their lost independence, This cray- 
ing does not allow them to remain idle. They have gained confidence in their 
strength and capacity. All the attempts of their rulers to keep them in ignorance 
have proved unavailing. The descendants of the Mahrattas are ashamed to beg 
small favours at the hands of their rulers and are disgusted with the only mode of 
obtaining political privileges which their rulers have taughtthem. They had once 
implicit faith in Englishmen, but that feeling is now replaced by one of suspi- 
cion. No Indian thinks at the present day that the English are free from sinister 
motives in all they say and do. ‘The conviction is gaining ground among them 
that Englishmen wish to lead them astray and to ruin them. Having realised 
the futility of bringing their grievances to the notice of their rulers, they have 
resorted to the swadeshi and boycott movements; itis their firm belief that these 
movements are perfectly constitutional and if persevered in for asufficiently long 
time will lead to the attainment of all that they desire. The descendants of 
Shivaji and the Peshwas do not desire to be insulted and mortified any longer. 
They do not feel so much for the loss of their independence, because they know 
that a condition of dependence is not everlasting; what they are incensed at 
is the utter disregard shown by theirrulers to the united protest of thirty 
crores Of people against the partition of Bengal. Who will not say that the 
days of a regime, under which public opinion is so mercilessly trampled under 
foot, are numbered? The revival of crippled industries is a matter of secondary 
importance in the swadeshi propaganda; the primary object of the movement is 
to assert the self-respect of the thirty crores of the Indian population. What 
is impossible to be done by sixty crores of haids? Ye Indians! will you ever be 
united ? 


19. At the last annual meeting of the Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association the 
Exhortation to Indian Vbairman dilated upon the present prosperous condi- 
mill-owners to encourage the tion cf the mill industry. He plainly admitted 
cultivation of Egyptiancotton that the seadeshi movement -had given an impetus 


in India by independent + it. If ¢ 5 : 
Be ey ae RE 0 he mill-owners produce cloth of finer 


: counts, they would be meeting a want of swadeshisie 
1 sand Soarkedbegueaarted and also consult their own interests by creating a 
custom for their- mill produce within the country itself. As long as long staple 
cotton was not grown in India, Indian mills did not care to spin finer yarns, but 
such cotton is now produced in Sind and if Government were to allow its being 
ced on the market, the mill-owners would turn their attention to manufacture 

it in their mills, The cotton produced in ‘Sind was not offered to the public for 
sale either at Kardéchi or Bombay, but was bought outright by a single European 
firm from the Agricultural Department and exported to England. Reuter 
cables that it commanded a very good price there. The price paid to the 
producer was proportionately inadequate. The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas made 
- @ complaint in this connection in bis speech before the Mill-Owners’ Associ-: 
jion. If thelocal produce had been offered for sale locally instead of being 
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exported to England, the producers would have secured satisfactory prices and 
the-Indian mill-owners would have had an opportunity of turning it to its 
proper use in their mills, The encouragement now given to the growth of 
Egyptian cotton in Sind has not for its object the benefit of the cultivator 
or of the Indian mill-owner, but that of the English manufacturer. It is only 
when the demands of.the last are satisfied that Bombay mill-owners might 
expect to secure to themselves the new Sind product. If they want to avoid 
this awkward position, the Mill-Owners’ Association should come forward like 
the British Cotton-Growing Association to encourage the growth of Egyptian 
cotton in India by making advances to the cultivators and engaging their 
own experts to facilitate its cultivation. Let them, therefore, undertake this 
task and thereby discharge a patriotic duty. 


20. ‘Our ever-watchful friend, Mr C. J. O’Donnell, asked a questicn in 
the House of Commons whether the Premier would 
ae... Prime Minister ... give an early opportunity for discussing ‘the dis- 
eae oe the Baris’ turbed condition and acute discontent prevailing in 
Oriental Review (12), 16th Bengal, due to numerous illegalities and violences.’ 
May. The Prime Minister’s reply was most unsatisfactory. 
In his opinion the condition of Bengal did not 
correspond to the description given of it by Mr. O’Donnell, and he, therefore, 
declined to give a day for its discussion. All the same he was pleased to add 
that Mr. Morley was ‘closely watching the proceedings in Bengal.’ We were 
not told whether Mr. Morley was ‘ watching the proceedings’ with interest or 
disgust; but that Mr. Morley has completely failed to appreciate the true 
magnitude of the evil that is being done, noone who knows anything or 
has heard anything of the events in Bengal would be inclined to deny. 
sesseceseeee What is the difference between a first-rate statesman like 
Mr. Morley and an obcurantist like Lord George Hamilton or Mr. Brodrick ? 
What is the difference between a Conservative and a Liberal Government ? 
India does not become a subject of party controversy, it is true; but are the 
humane principles, which ought to be fundamental in the policy of every 
Liberal Administration, and the common rights of citizenship—are they nothing 
even for a Liberal Governmentr It cannot be said that the other side 
of the question was not placed before the authorities in England. They have 
been sufficiently apprised of it, ‘Telegrams have reached the Secretary of State 
from all parts of India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Pesha- 
war to Calcutta. Surely so many people cannot lie! Not even an idiot can 
say that the feeling in India is not genuine. Look at the question of the 
flogging of the Chinese in the Transvaal]. The Liberal Government supported 
a vote of censure (it was a vote of censure altogether!) on Lord Milner. 
Is the Barisal incident less heinous? Regular breaking of heads, without 
provocation, of peaceful, educated leaders of the community by those fiends in 
human form, the Police, the dispersal of political gatherings under threats, are 
these nothing P Are His Majesty’s subjects more degraded than the Chinese 
coolies? The fact is that in the eyes of Conservative and Liberal statesmen 
alike, India is nothing. It is only a vast farm to be cultivated in the interest 
of the dominant race with the help of the Indian people serving as cattle. Itis 
altogether a different question whether this policy will pay in the long run; 
and the whirligig of time cannot fail to bring in its revenges.”’ 


21. One “ Vilasi”’ writes as follows in the Gujardt:—One morning on 
perusing in the newspapers a report of the occurrences | 

An allegory describing the at Barisal I fell into a reverie and the following 
thoagate a al Sa train of thoughts passed through my mind :—‘ The 
ar sh | (67) iéth May. Russianised policy of Government has transgressed 
/ all limits and terrorised the Indians. The treatment 
meted out to Mr. Surendranath Bannerji is nothing short of an insult to the 
whole of India. The people discern the signs cf their future regeneration in 
the nectar-like streams of blood flowing from the veins of those heroes, whose 
heads were broken by the Barisal police, because they rent the heavens with the 
cries of ‘ Bande Mataram.’ Every drop of this blood will give birth to a mul- 
titude of witches like the swadesht movement, which will stir the whole country 


foreis remount g ».These pearls could be secured 


er . Waves and diving, into this sea.of despon- 
. san.o£ India’s regeneration shines brightly behind an 

here of. darkness, If. Indian. heroes raise the piercing cry of 
‘Bande. Mataram’ and relying upon their own strength raze this castle of 
darkness to.the ground, then only will the golden image of. the sun of India’s 
bright fortune ome visible, Ye Aryans! Ye have experienced many 
vicissitudes. Ye have endured the tyrannical incursions of Nadir and 
Taimur; and the turbulent sway of the Pindharis and the Moghuls, But 
the. commercial policy of the. civilised British Government has exhausted 
your patienee, Englishmen under the pretext of trade penetrated every nook 
and corner of India and fomenting mutual discord among the natives 


* 


monopolised, trade. and commerce, ruined indigenous industries and trampled 
the. rights of the Indians under foot. But little do they know that just as a 
spring-rebounds to.its original position with redoubled force as soon as the 
pressure put upon it is relaxed, similarly the public voice, though stifled for 
a while, will assert itself with renewed vigour and make the four corners 
of the country resound with the triumphant cries of political awakening. 


your: mean desires have exceeded all bounds. Your policy of eating 
through and through like a mouse has resulted in. the country being 
deprived of all its life-blood and reduced to a soulless skeleton. The discontent 
of the educated classes has reached a climax owing to the persecution by the 
authorities of a revered patriot like Mr. Surendranath Bannerji. O Surendra- 
nath! Is. ill-treatment and a fine of Rs. 400 thy reward for thy self-sacri- 
fising service to thy country ?” At this point the current of my thoughts ceased 
to flow. My eyes turned to a portrait of Surendranath which hung in my room 
and lo! the picture seemed to.assume life and shape, and Surendranath ap pearing 
in. human form uttered the following words in silvery tones to soothe my grief :— 
* My fellow-countryman! Why dost thou grieve over my fate? ‘hey have 
only fined me Rs. 400. Buteven if they had sentenced me to death, what 
would it have mattered ? Sandalwood does not lose its fragrance, even though 
it is cut to pieces or throwninto fire. Behold! We live under the just and 
benign British Government. If the authorities here have insulted public 
leaders, we can get redress from the High Court and failing it from the British 
Parliament. We itive undera Government by law and not by bureaucratic 
caprice, ‘Truth will triumph in the end, and the faces of tyrannical officials will 
be:blackened, So do not despair. I for my part shall not despair, even if the 
High Court and Parliament fail to do me justice. Rather than humbly 
supplicate the British for justice, I would act with a firm faith in 
self-reliance, Self-reliance is an eternally shining philosopher’s stone. Its 
magical touch has effected a marvellous transformation in the condition 
4 of savage nations, just as the philosopher’s stone turns iron into gold. 
ae It was through self-reliance that Napoleon was enabled to strike: terror 
a into the heart of all Europe. It is owing to this virtue that English 

men are at present holding sway over India, We have raised the banner 

cf swadeshism with a view to foil our enemies by means of self-help. When 

38 crores of Aryans flock under this standard and take a vow to abjure 

foreign. goods, the bright sun of India’s future will shine, dispel the 
A clouds of darkness surrounding it and diffuse peace and victory in the land,” 

Hearing: these words I ran towards the ‘speaker and was about to embrace 

him, but: he vanished out of sight. I was quite amazed and began to think 

as. follows:—-‘‘.By dispersing the Barisal Conference the authorities have 

invaded the-rights not only of the Bengalis but of the whole Indian nation. 
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country is.a:misfortune: befalling the whole, and that itis, therefore, their duty 
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every Indian should realise that a. misfortune. befalling any one part of the 


~~ 


_— MMEARe Dink, curtains, of, dacknens-hetorn to tatters: and.the dawn of the bright 
oi 3 a o,f the Ary m race be brought into sight, Trnly has the, poet said, ‘ Eternal. 
hope lies-buried underneath a. mountain of despair.’ Ah! at.the bottom of the 
zing oogan of: despondenc Cas clsrepeann gae i India’s:future, over which 


became; masters of the country. They have deprived tle people of arms, 


Ye Englishmen, who pride yourselves upon your justice and integrity, . 


to unite and act together in co-operation. My dear countrymen! We ar 
born'and bred in the sacred: soil of the ancient Rishis, which gave birth tv 
heroes. like Shivaji and Rana. Pratap. Even at this day the heroic blood of our 
progenitors flows in our veins. We do not shrink from killing the Shudra who 
meanly insults our mother or sister. Is it not then a shame that our mothers 
land, which boasts of 330 million sons, should have to endure the insult of 
seeing her patriotic cries suppressed, Englishmen have won India by sacrificing 
the blood of the Indians; yet when the latter loyally pray for self-government 
they are told that they are unfit for the privilege. On the other hand, self- 
government has been readily conceded to the Boers who during the late war 
annihilated every English family, Thisshows thatin the present age the strong 
man obtains the lion’s share of everything. We should now leave off supplicat- 
ing and petitioning Government and putting faith in self-reliance, should unfurl 
the banner of the swadeshi movement and march to the swadeshi battle-field 
uttering the cries of ‘ Bande Mataram.’ Narmad says:—*‘ Let us march to win 
the battle. Bugles are sounding. Let us rush in to the thick of the conflict, 
regardless of our lives, We are destined to achieve success.”’ 


22. The outrageous conduct of the demon Fuller Khan in disturbing tho sacri- 
fice that was being performed by the people at Barisal 
Conduct of the Barisal for pouring the oblation of their miseries into the sacri- 
authoritics compared to ®  figial fire has more than passing interest. The people 
reformed type of Moghlai. : 
Vihari (155), 14th May. | Whose feelings are outraged by the desecration of the 
holy image of Babu Surendranath in their hearts 
will do the needful in the affair. We are rather concerned with the question 
whether this reformed type of Moghlaé is to be permanently established in the 
country. We describe the present regime asa reformed type of Voghlai because 
the English first inaugurated it when they first rivetted and tightened unnaturally 
the chain of dependence round the neck of our mother-land, The loyal people 
of India did not at first know of it as it was concealed beneath the garb of 
justice. The only difference between the old Moghlat and its English copy 
is that under the Moghul rule the slaughter of kine took place publicly on the 
high way, whereas in the British regime it takes place away from the public 
gaze. The people were, under the Moghuls, robbed of their property by their 
houses being set on fire, but under the British Government they are made 
to part with their possessions by being subjected to various taxes. The English 
Moghiai commenced when the people were deprived of their independence. 
But now Englishmen have cast off the garb which at first concealed it, and 
the Police Constables have openly risen against the people. Does not their rule 
then resemble Moghiai? ‘The history of great nations like Rome and Greece 
which held sway over other peoples should serve to teach the English the con- 
sequences of such atrocities. The fabric of an empire raised on the discontent 
of the ruled is bound to collapse. The British connection with (India is bound 
to terminate one day, because Englishmen themselves have promised to hand 
over the reins of administration to us on our attaining the requisite capacity 
to manage our affairs, It is, however, the desire of the humble and loyal 
Indians that the severance of their connection with England should not be 
brought about in any other way. | 


23. The appeal filed by Mr. Surendrapath Bannerji in the Court of the 
Sessions Judge of Backergunge against the conviction 

_ Mr. Surendranath Banner- and sentence passed on him by the District Magistrate 
ee gg Dac he atl og aye of Barisal is fixed for hearing on the 21st. ‘he High 
tae Court having rejected his application, Mr. Surendra- 
Kai (120), 18th May. nath is now going to seek redress in the Court of the 
Sessions Judge. But this is nota good plan. One 


can never hope tosucceed in a contest by consenting to give battle to the enemy 


in a place pointed out by him. The enemy is fully prepared for the encounter | 


when the choice of the scene of contest rests with him. If we want to overpower 
our adversary, we should not try conclusions with him at the place marked out by 
him. ‘The chances of success lie rather in forcing the enemy to give battle in a 
place of our selection. In the Barisal cage, the courts of justice are not the 
places where we can obtain victory, because after all these courts are esta- 
blished by Government, and it is a fiction, invented by the British for 
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Changed «from the courts of justice to the field of the swadeshi and boycott 


a distinction is made between Government and 
hed by it.. The venue of. battle should be 
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ents. It is here that we should endeavour to inflict. a defeat upon the 


| . 24. hs Whether in consequence of Mr. ‘Morley’s recently ene pee 
Withdrawal of the ciren- about the policy of prohibiting the singing of nation 


ae published by the Gov- °88 and organization of processions or as the 


ent 7 ‘result of the cogitations of Sir B. Fuller himself, or 
hibiting cca tana ~ of both, the deodlays against these acts have been 
shouting of “Bande Mata- withdrawn. The reason given is the selt-restraint 
pr saat ms ee shown by the citizens of Barisal in the recent affair. 
(4), 20th ny. sjormer ‘he Commissioner of the Division was considering 
the advisability of levying special Police at the cost 
of these citizens for their conduct in this very affair. Lest by any mischance 
District officials may fail to realise the full purport of the circular, it is finally 
added that they are not to concern themselves with shouts of ‘ Bande Mataram.’ 
The school-boys who had been dismissed from schools are to be reinstated 
unconditionally. All’s well that ends well. We trust that this is the 
beginning of happier relations between the people and Government of East 
Bengal than have existed for some time past,” 


*25. “The Government of Eastern Bengal have at the eleventh hour 
Rést Goftér (38), 20th awakened to a sense of their mistake and hastened 
odes, thee. ia to rectify it before further developments rendered a 
: graceful recantation of their step an impossibility. 
eeeeeesee By the publication of their circular Sir B. Fuller’s Government 
created for themselves a muddle, which rendered their position most unenviable 
and ludicrous. Government gave a sad indication of their weakness by playing 
the alarmist and expressing unmitigated fear at the cries of school-boys and 
noisy wind-bags, when by experience they knew that if there was any ground for 
serious apprehension of a revolt, it was the least in a province composed 
of such tame and timid people as the Bengalis. Government raised a laugh 
at their own expense when they treated the cries of ‘Bande Mataram’ as the 
infuriated bull would a red rag and gave undue importance to innocuous 
and humdrum processions and the still moreinnocuous watchword of frothy 
agitators and bullying swash-bucklers. Had it not been for this circular 
and the uncouth struggles against this national war-cry, ‘Bande Mataram’ 
would have ere long met with an early grave. But ail is well that ends well, 


and the Government are to be complimented for their wisdom in adopting a 
more prudent policy.” 


26, “Sir Bampfylde Fuller has at last seen the futility of prohibiting 

- Indian Spectator(5), 19th the shouting of ‘Bande Mataram’ in the streets. 
ribo p The wonder is that he did not realise it until a 
determined stand was made against the enforcement 

of the orders, until a leading politician was arrested and fined, until a political 
Conference was broken up, until meetings of protest were held in different 
parts of India, and until questions were asked in Parliament. The prohibition 
is withdrawn professedly in appreciation of the ‘self-restraint generally 
displayed by the people of the Province,’ It is true that the Commissioner 
of Dacca Division commended the self-restraint of the local leaders and 
threw the responsibility for the recent ‘regrettable occurrence’ at Barisal 
entirely on ‘ foreigners” The Commissioner’s threat to charge a portion 
of the. cost of additional police on the people of Barisal was inconsistent 
‘with his evlogy of their behaviour. Sir Bampfylde, being at a greater 
distence from the scene of excitement, bas taken a different view, as most 


observers would have done. However, the general feeling will be that he 


has climbed down, and that the Bande-Mataramites have scored a victory. 
“Mereafter the Executive authorities are asked not to concern themselves 
“mith the ory of ‘ Bande Mataram.’............ Now that the prohibition is 


-withdrawn, the ory is likely to lose much of the fictitious and factious 
slumportance which it had acquired. ‘Bande Mataram’ sounds too academic 
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to serve as a popular cry. It has no traditional associations “about it to arouse 
the resentment of Muhammadans.. Europeans might feel ‘insulted or annoyed.’ 


- when the words are shouted after them. But if they take no notice of the 


cry, and—what will be still more effective—if they join the chorus, the 
spell will lose its force and be reduced to an idle vociferation.”’ 


*27. ‘The circular just issued by the Government of Eastern Bengal does 

not come upon us as a surprise. In spite of the 
Fatrtct (14), 19th May. disheartening silence of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State in the matter of the Barisal affair, we were sure that things could not 
long go on in Barisal as they had been doing, that better counsels would 
ultimately prevail, that self-interest, if nothing else, would oblige the 
powers that be to stay the hand of Fuller Khan and take the earliest 
possible opportunity to beat a hasty retreat all along the line,............ 
The very excesses of Fuller Khan and his unholy abettors bave proved 
their doom, Nemesis has overtaken him and that, too, in a form that 
must be like gall and wormwood to his proud, bloated spirit. To be obliged 


to retrace his steps, to erase what was once writ in a spirit of utter. 


defiance, to have to assume a sort of hang-dog expression and mumble words 
of regret and repentance; in short, to be compelled to go through the 
unsavoury pantomimic process of ‘climbing down’—for a man of Fuller 
Khan’s temperament nothing could have been more humiliating............. 
What a tremendous fall for the great Fuller Khan, who almost believed himself 
to be a near kin of the Czar of all the Russias, the grex® Apostle of a new 
policy of repression and unbridled tyranny, who would in the days to come be 
deified by his countrymen and enshrined in the national Valhalla. Well 
might he cry with tears in his eyes: ‘ What a fall was this, my countrymen. 
Then you and I and all the bureaucratic Anglo-Indian world fell down, and 
the cause of these bloody “ Niggers ’’ flourished over our heads,’......... In the 
presence of the above circular we can afford to be charitable and forgiving, 
for after all what does this circular mean? It simply means that the people’s 
party has won all along the line, that.the egregious character of Fuller Khan’s 
methods of administration has gone home to the supreme authorities, that 
they are convinced that any persistence in such methods was prejudicial, nay 
dangerous to the best interests of the British Empire....... It was not to. be 
expected that Government would, in so many words, condemn specifically their 
own actions. But the Indian Civil Service has ever been famous for its dialectic 
skill, which would have done credit to any unscrupulous Jesuit of the old School. 
veveuetes And the present circular is quite in keeping with its traditions.” 


28, “The reports of Mr. Emerson, the District Magistrate, and of 
Mr. Kemp, the Superintendent of Police, with a cover- 

Comments on the official ing memorandum from the Commissioner of the 
version of the ere Ag Division on the Barisal affair: have just been sub- 
Pik, ha jae (2°), 18 nitted to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
; of Eastern Bengal. We have perused these reports 
with the greatest care and are obliged to affirm that the officials concerned in the 
late outrages committed at Barisal have woefully failed to make good their 
Masse ck The whole of India has from the beginning believed that Sir 


‘B. Fuller was the inspiring genius of the men onthespot. Nay, the people were 


convinced that such monstrous and unheard-of Russianism could never have 
been indulged in by subordinate officials on their own responsibility. In the 
three documents submitted to Government, veiled yet most elaborate attempts 
have been made to prove that from beginning to end the whole affair 
was of an ordinary nature, quite in the usual dull routine of every-day business, 
and was treated by the officials according to the ordinary methods, The name 


of Sir B. Fuller has been totally eschewed, and Messrs, Emerson and Kemp 
take upon themselves the entire responsibility for the occurrence,........ In 


spite of all this elaborate game of hide-and-seek, however, the people of India will] 
continue to hold Sir B. Fuller responsible for the atrocities committed at 


Barisal and leave his name to posterity as one to be execrated. About the 
‘details of the affray the reports make no attempt to tone down the barbarity 


of the Police. There ia, in fact, a tone of triumph throughout, and the worthy 


Commissioner actually ‘ congratulates Mr. Emerson by saying that ‘the best 
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peered policy was its complete sticoess.’ Why, the 
suideess, according to this. criterion, would have been even more pronounced, 
f Martini-Henrys and cannon had beem used and hundreds killed instead of 
being mérély severely wounded. The whole ‘official’ version is a ludicrous 
attempt to prove the impossible and a tissue of bare-faced perversions.”’ 
* 20. “The Official reports give altogether adifferent story of the occur- 
A en Ne i as rences at Barisal from the version published by the 
May, Eng. cols. (25), 25th Native Press of Bengal. A careful reading of these 
| reports leave no doubt about the jusiifiability of the 
steps taken by tlie local authorities to deal with the situation........ In view of 
& previous disturbance in Barisal some months ago and the unenviable notoricty 
which the place enjoys asa refuge of bad and violent characters, the local 
authorities held that there was possible danger to. the public peace in 
permitting organised crowds to assemble in the streets. They issued orders 
and promulgated them before the Conference was to meet, thus giving the 
public time to protest or appeal against them. That no exception was taken to 
the orders showed that the desire of the local leaders of the Conference was 
to abide by them as far as it lay in their power todo. It is a matter of regret, 
however, that they were unable to make their influence felt sufficienly with 
the large number of delegates from Calcutta who arrived in Barisal to attend 
the Conference...... .... The latter, under the lead of Mr. Surendranath Ban- 
nerji, had come to Barisal determined to test the legality of the official orders. 
The authorities, having once issued their orders, were bound to enforce them. 
The arrest and conviction of Mr. Bannerji came in the natural course of 
events........... The authorities of Barisal were never at any time anxious 
to interfere with the proceedings of the Conference. It must be conceded in 
justice to them that they acted from a pure desire to maintain order and 
revent crime, They asked the Conference leaders for an undertaking that the 
onference at its close would not, as was given out, march in procession through 
the streéts shouting ‘ Bande Mataram’, and the reply given was ridiculous, 
vig., that such proceedings were not on theiragenda. It was then that they 
were compelled to prohibit the continuance of the Conference. It was to 
prevent a breach of the peace, and after failing to secure help from the Con- 
ference representatives, that the authorities had recourse to the extreme measure of 
dispersing the Conference. And considering everything the authorities were 
surély not to blame for doing what they did, and there is no doubt that circum- 
stances justified their action.”’ 


80. “The three reports, when read together, of course, contain a carefully 

, told story, and the opportunity and facilities for each 
Mahratta (9), 18th May. = officer giving proper corroboration to the others 
appear to have been well utilised. But the official version has and could not 
but have some very patent and inherent shortcomings, which the authors of 
these reports could not get over even by concerted action in corroborating each 
other. They could distort or mis-state facts, taking it as an even chance that 
the world may as well believe them as Babu Surendranath SBannerji or the 
gentlemen at Barisal, who have made statements on oath in support of what 
may be called the non-official version. But the logic of facts was a thing 
manifestly. beyond their reach. It is easy to state your wishes as your im- 
pressions and to claim for your impressions the respect due to incontrovertible 
tacts, But even those who, out of charitable or other motives, may feel 
inclined to accept such facts will hardly like to surrender their right to judge 
of the logical connection between them. Thus in the present case even outside 
the official circle there may be people willing to believe that the delegates 
on their way to the Conference pandal had formed a procession in the most 
unfavourable sense of the term, But they. will find it hard to swallow the 
éonclusion. that the only way to punish the processionists for that illegal 
act ‘was to break up the processsion by the use of force and by causing 
bloodshed........... Then, again, people may.believe that the Police had grounds 
to apprehend that a procession and shouting would take place at the end 
6f the Conference. But they must ask how the dispersion of the Con- 
wenée itself must follow as a pole consequence of that apprehension. 
jald the dispersion’ by itself guarantee that there.would be no procession and 


\ 
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shouting as apprehended? On the contrary, will it not be more reasonable 


to argue'that taking for granted a determination on the part of the delegates 
to have a procession with its noisy accompaniment, the chances of a 


procession being formed would be increased by the dispersion owing to the’ 


rovocative challenge at hurled and the vexation given to the delegates? Also 
let us assume that Babu Surendranath himself courted arrest and prosecution. 
But surely he did not court ill-treatment in the Court of Mr. Emerson. 
In fact he stoutly and indignantly protested against it. And lastly there is 
the allegation that a breach of peace was apprehended by the conduct of 
the delegates towards the Police. But is that a sound reason for the Police 
taking the initiative in hastening that breach of peace on their own account ? 
In this manner the bad logic of the official version is its~weakest. point, 
and even official apologists in the Press have found it impossible to explain it 
away.” 


31. Mr. Morley has at last, by directing the withdrawal of the Lyon cir- 
| cular and restoring to the people their right of holding 
Kesart (124), 10th May, meetings and processions, part ially counteracted the 
process of Russianising the Indian administration inaugurated by Sir B, Fuller and 
his lieutenants in Eastern Bengal. If Mr. Morley had stood up for the prestige of 


Sir B. Fuller, he would have lost his own political reputation. ‘the withdrawal - 


of the Lyon circular shows at least one thing, oiz., that the Liberals are not 


more hard-hearted than the Conservatives, Ihe English have not come to. 


India for a benevolent purpose, and no man can blame them for looking to 
their self-interest. If we blame Fuller, Emerson & Co., it is not for their 
selfish policy, but for carrying it toa wild excess and thereby menacing the 
very stability of the fabric of British rule and for foolishly attempting to 
suppress the swadeshi movement by means of threats and intimidations. 
Prosecutions of school-boys by the Police, their expulsion from school 


and the stoppage of meetings and processions are instances of such foolish. 
attempts. The people wished resolutely to counteract these attempts, as. 


they thought them to be high-handed and oppressive. The Bengalis 
made a brave stand at Barisal in vindication of their Jawful rights, 
Government may pass any laws and declare certain things to be unlawful, 
It is for the people to decide whether the laws passed by Government are oppres- 


sive or otherwise. The Benyalis thought the Lyon circular to be oppressive and | 


entered an emphatic protest against it by quietly submitting to ill-treatment at 
the hands of the Police in the streets of Barisal. They proved the eppressive 
character of the circular by displaying a spirit of self-sacrifice, Mr. Morley 
did not wish fo practise open oppression on the people by an enforcement of 
the circular, and so it has been withdrawn. The credit of the withdrawal 
must he given to Mr. Morley and Lord Minto and we are thankful to them 
for refusing to be caught into the toils of delusion spread by the Barisal autho- 
rities. Tle Bengalis have successfully asserted their right of shouting ‘ Bande 
Mataram’. But they must not rest on their oars, The mere right to shout 
‘Bande Mataram’ is not so very important after all. They should not be 
lulled into lethargy by the victory gained by them in demolishing a minor 
and flimsy obstacle in the path of their advancement. They should rather 
press forward and demand important political rights from Government, 


32. Itis a wonder that Government should not know that the fine 

__ inflicted by the Barisal Magistrate on Babu 

Comments on the Barisal §yyendranath Bannerji did not lower the Jlatter’s 
ag nat (101), 12th Mey. dignity at all. Wise rulers ought to know that 
| an insult offered to popular leaders exasperates tle 

people the more. itis unfortunate that the English, who conquered India 
by their statesmanship alone, should on the present occasion act like mad 
dogs. Solong asthe authorities kept within the bounds of legal oppression, 


the loyal subjects relied on future hopes, but when the officials act despotically 


the people are sure to be exasperated, however deep their loyalty may 
be. It would be an error onthe part of any official to gratify his wishes ' 


on the strength of authority, Such an error will prove fatal both to the 
rulers and the ruled, Professor Seeley says truly “Itis shameless to assist 


the foreigner in maintaining his dominion.” Toa man with a- feeling heart 
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sentenge needs no particular explanation. But at present our 
is 


do. mot. possess such hearta. It sible even for a weak 


te ad disarmed people to sit quiet when beaten with sticks by their own 


» 


do.nct have recourse to tyranny or canine stupidity, but follow a wise policy. 
But it is natural that those who are intoxicated by Imperialism should take leave 

f common sense, foresight and other good, qualities. In view of the conduct 
of. Sir B; Ful ler'and Messrs. Emerson and Kemp towards the Barisal Provincial 
Conference, we think the saying “ Infatuation seizes one when his destruction 
is impending.” is likely to be verified ere long. 


. 88. “ The Resolution of the Government of India, Public Works Depart- 
ment, as far as it refers to the admission of natives 
Admission of natives to to the Public Works Department, is a sorry exhibi- 


the 3 go ga Depart- tion of British fair-mindedness. Englishmen ‘prate 
dm-e-Jamshed (28), 16th of their governing India on totally unselfish lines. 
May, Eng. cols. | They claim ‘the good of the governed’ to be the 


sole consideration of their policy, and yet it is laid 
down that though ‘ natives of India will be eligible under regulations issued 
from year ‘to year by the Secretary of State for India in Council for appoint- 
ments to that Department, the total number of natives of India recruited in 
the United Kingdom, under the regulations, shall not at any time exceed 10 

r cent. of the total number of engineers thus recruited.’ Why so? If 
the system of open competition is approved and the Government of India 
are anxious to secure nothing but the best available talent obtainable in 
‘the open market’ for the public service, why such racial distinction and 
that to the detriment of the interests of the children of the soil? If a little 
we! harsh language may be forgiven, we should say that-it seems little 
short of cruel thus to forcibly thrust back the sons of the soil from every field 
of honourable, useful and lucrative employment, and not a little hypocritical 
withal to do so especially after so many protestations of your desire to fulfil 
the pledges given to the country in the past and to govern it on nothing but 
just, generous and unselfish lines....,...... Why would the British Government 
persist in doing thirgs that seem to justify the allegation of their critics that 
they are treating the children of the soil as mere helots ?’’ 


34, ‘A few letters have reached us from Jndian Signallers in Government 
employ inviting our attention to the fact that though 
| ) many Indians have been taken up in the Telegraph 
signallers inthe Government enartment on the same scale of pay as Eurasians 
Telegraph Deyartment. bh f ] : : ge | 
Al-Haq (49), 5th May, they are unfortunately not given free residential 
Eng. cols. quarters like the Eurasians, This handicaps them 
7 considerably in stations other than their native places, 
aticularly in expensive places like bombay, Madras and Calcutta, where the 
low-paid signallers have to pay heavy rents which they can ill afford. Eurasian 
signallers either get free quarters to live in or get money to pay the rent of the 
liouses they hire, It will, therefore, be only just if native signallers are 
treated like their Eurasian colleagues in the matter of house accommodation, and 
we trust that the authorities will earn their gratitude by allowing them this 
concession.” 


Grievanccs of native 


85, ‘“ When we are told that ours is the second city in the Presidency, we 
. always blush to think what an amount of difference 


Need of » Currency Office exists between the first and the second, and what a 


at Abmedabad. 


‘Praja Bondhu (32), 13th miserable fall it is from the former to the latter...,...:. 
May, Kng. col. With our reputed commercial instincts, we might 

' have been reasonably thought to have been carrying 
on a maximum amount of trade with a minimum amount of coined money 


rding to the true and sound principles of Political Economy. But asa 
atter of fact we are doing quite the reverse. In all our dealings coined money. 


eee 


ig. {yndamental, and every transaction must eventually end in. the jingling 


At present. we are experiencing a sad scarcity of coined money 
' : ws | : or) 


31 


and the situation is being daily aggravated by the refusal of thé Bania to 
accept currency notes and the absence in our midst of an Exchange Bank. 
The local branch of the Bombay Bank is largely occupied with Government 


business and is not an Exchange Bank. Besides, we are blissfully ignorant of 
such facilities of trade as currency notes, cheques, ete. The local wholesale as 
well as retail dealer fights shy of currency notes, and as a result we are witnessing 
the spectacle of these notes being always disposed of at a discount. There seems 
to be a dearth of coppers also. Without going into technicalities, we may be 
allowed to state that the situation is grave and well worth an inquiry by Gov- 
ernment. In our opinion a Currency Office at Ahmedabad would at once 
relieve the tension, and bring the suspicious Bania to his senses.” | 


36. “The announcement that the Bombay Government have decided to 
establish a Provincial Research Laboratory in con- 
The new Provincial Re nection with the Laboratory at Parel will be welcomed 
search Laboratory at Parel. by every one, for our medical men even in the capital 
Praja Bandhu (32), 138th ; | eRens 
May, Eng. cols, of Western India have absolutely no facilities for 
carrying on original scientific research. The Reso- 
lution containing the above decision telis us that the institution in question is 
to be established both in the interests of medical men in Government service 
as well as private medical practitioners. This is as it should be, but it is 
stated that when the number of applicants for the work is too large to 
be provided for, preference will be given to commissioned officers of the 
Indian Medical Service and of the Army Medical Corpsas well as other medical 
men in Government service over private medical practitioners. This clause 
obviously deprives the institution, from the point of view of private medical 
practitioners, of much of its otherwise useful character, for it is almost 
tantamount to virtually debarring private medical men from availing them- 
selves of the facilities for research afforded by the laboratory.......... En 
order that the new laboratory may fulfil its proper mission, it is absolutely 


necessary that this preference clause should be removed, and that merit and | 


merit alone should form the sole criterion in making selections from among the 
applicants for admission into the institution,” 


37. “It is to be regretted that there is a growing impression among the 
a public of Satara that Mr. Bodas, First Class Sub- 

sca “gg VM. Bodas, %Udge, is favourably inclined towards Mr. Kuber, a 
Wine Clase Sub-Judge, local pleader. This feeling, which isso very prevalent, 
Satara, and a local pleader. is further fostered by the belief that Mr. Kuber and 
Shri BShéhu (150), 16th the learned First Class Sub-Judge are great friends, 
May, Hing, ove This belief is engendered by the fact that Mr, Bodas 
sits at Mr. Kuber’s house for hours together every day......... We have been 
obliged to refer to this subject against our will. ‘The private life and habits 
of a public servant are not matters of publie interest, except when, and so far 
as, they affect his fitness for the due discharge of his public duties, Mr. 
Bodas is entitled to have the eontrol of his private actions........ esse SAO 
may even lodge in Mr. Kuber’s house. But he is a Sub-Judge, and Mr. 
Kuber a pleader practising in his Court. Parties want their work to be 
done anyhow. They are always on the look-out to see what the Judge 
is like, what he does, where he sits, whom he likes and whom he dislikes, If 
Mr. Bodas sits at Mr. Kuber’s house for hours together, as is alleged, are 
the public to blame if they surmise that the two are on the best of 
terms and can they be taken to task, if they are anxious to entrust their 
business to a person whom they consider the bosom friend of the Sub-Judge? 
We are sorry to touch upon these matters, but we cannot help......... Mr. Bodas 


and Mr, Kuber may be good friends and being so it is quite natural for either. 


of them to entertain a high opinion about the integrity and abilities of the 
other........... Sometimes it may happen that in a doubtful case, where the 
evidence is evenly. balanced, the Judge may have to take a certain course, and if 


it be on the side of his friend, it may excite comment, It may be a pure 
accident, but the public whose minds are once prepossessed are likely to’ make. 


@:mountain of a mole hill.”’ 
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6} BB“ Acgorrespondent writes to the Phonia :—" For the last fow months 


Larkhana with its suburbs has been the centre of 
daring dacoities,. and times out of number have 


1 ee ee 
Ae mE $ 


mcd ene 
at Bbout the fre- 
| yy ich May. but alas nothing seems to have been done to c 

Wet a eee them! Hardly a week passes when we do not hear 
about them, Almost every second or third day we are sure to be alarmed to 
learn that a certain bania in some village has been deprived of his belongings and 
injured and that nothing has been done to bring the offenders to book! Such 
insecurity of life and property in the British raj reflects unfavourably on those 
who hold the reins of the administration.......... Gangs of robbers attacking 
villagers and townspeople with arms so boldly show, without a shadow of 
doubt, that they are backed by some influential men who supply them with 
deadly weapons.......... Such insecurity was not even dreamt of in the regime 
of Mr. Gadney! It is, therefore, his first duty to put an end to this state of 
things,” 


Education. 


82. A correspondent of the Karndtak Vritta writes :—It is a great pity 
| ; that the bard lot of the primary school teacher, who 
A plea for mereas'ng the toils night and day on a meagre pittance, does not 
salaries of primary teachers. - tesenaie ed te the te e hi , 
Karndtak Vritta (95), 15th touch a responsive chord in the hearts of his superiors, 
May. The rise and prosperity of a nation are ultimately 
based on a sound system of primary education, but the 
humble school-master is left to drudge at his noble task ona ridiculously low 
salary. The Dnydn Prakdsh of Poona incessantly ventilated the grievances of 
the primary teachers some time back, but nothing came out of its advocacy. 
The Director of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces has fixed Rs. 10 as 
the minimum limit of an untrained teacher’s salary and it is a pity that the 
attention of the head of the Educational Department in this Presidency has not 
yet been drawn to this fact. The limit in our presidency is as low as Rs. 7, 
and the poor teachers are prevented by law from eking out this petty remunera- 
tion by pursuing other avocations. How then are the poor teachers to make 
both ends meetin these days when the struggle for existence is becoming 
harder and harder day by day and the cost of living is on the increase? 
A large sum was recently spent in increasing the salaries of Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspectors and their clerks and peons, but the remuneration of the 
humble village teacher remains the same. Do Government hold peons in. 
better estimation than school-masters P It is to be hoped that the attention 
of the. powers that be will be drawn to the pitiable plight of the school-masters 
and that a minimum of Rs. 10 per mensem be fixed for their salary, 


- 


Railwaye. 


40. Under the heading ‘ Railway Politics’’ Mr. B. M. Malabari writes 

see in the Indian Spectator :—“I have travelled more 

Mr. B. M. Malabari on than most men, especially on the B. B., the G I. P., 
ine... Gnerense of railway ond the E. I. lines. With the first 1 am most familiar, 
Indien Spectator (5), 19th nd have always taken an affectionate interest in its 
May. affairs. I have known it since old Duxbury’s days, 
; and am scrry to have found the management steadily 
deteriorating since his still lamented death. I’ll refer for the present to its local 
service only. Detentions and petty accidents seem to be the order of the day. 
The morning and evening trains, especially the latter, are crowded to an extent 
which is scandalous. I have seen second class, sometimes third class, passen- 
gers getting into a first class compartment, the Guard and the Station Master 
keeping out of the way of complaint. This happens not only on an unexpected 
emergency, but even on ordinary days, and is due to shortage of accommodation. 
The “Manager ovght to run more trains or put.in more carriages, Only this 


week I found the solitary ladies’ second, a half carriage, crammed by 18 


cocupants, some of them carrying parcels, The scenes that followed at some 


a) 


complaints appeared in almost all the Sind papete, 
ee 
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of the stations where others wanted to get in could be better imagined than 
deseriberd.......++ Some years ago the management took it into their heads 


to paint first and second class carriages both alike, There must have been 
some reason for this, but the results to passengers, especially ladies on dark. 
monsoon nights, were dreadful. Even now you see mistakes made and annoy-. 
ance caused. Then look at the condition of some of the carriages—p ers 
are knuwn to have broken their legs in stepping out, not on the platform, 
as they should, but on the vacant space between the platform and the 
board intended for the passenger to alight upon. The board is too narrow in 
some cases and is treacherous on dark nights and during the monsoon. 
There should be very little space between the board and the platform. The 
doors, again, soon get out of order, causing great inconvenience. Further, 
you often see passengers carried off by the fast and the semi-fast trains to 
stations beyond those they intended reaching. And at the other end they are 
asked to pay extra. Why are not the porters instrueted to cry out which 
stations these trains are not going to stop at? In England you find this 
invariably done. ‘There is greater need of the caution in this country, with so 
many passengers who are poor and ignorant. Look, again, at the occasional 
bearing of the railway menials towards the passengers—insulting and abusing 
the patrons of the Company, detaining them needlessly, squabbling over their 
tickets, &c. The Agent or Traffic Manager ought to issue standing orders 
against all such wanton misbehaviour on the part of his subordinates, and the 
station authorities ought to enforce these orders. As a rule these gentlemen 
are invisible whenever a row takes place. At Bandora and Mahim you are 
assailed of an afternoon by horrible stenches—from the heaps of manure and 
uncured hides allowed to collect there. These should be removed within half 
an hour of their arrival. But who.cares?.....,... And why do the travelling 
public suffer from all these easily preventible evils? Because there is no 
public spirit either in the employés of the Company or in the passengers them- 
selves, ‘ Let it be’ seems to be the motto of your Station Master. And as to 
the suffering public, it is bound to suffer so long as it does not enter an organized 


protest against mismanagement.......... What has been said above as to 
remissness, especially where the poorer class of passengers are concerned, applies 
generally to almost all Indian Railways......... The fact is that the Companies 


are unwilling to spend money even on the most urgently needed improvements, 
anxious Only to secure as large profits as they can. It is distressing to see, for | 
instance, women in a delicate condition, unable for hours to obey the gall of 
nature; others, with infants at the breast, unable to have a drink of water for 
themselves or the little ones.......... Surely, Government ought to insist upon 
proper accommodation being made in this behalf, as also on the provision of 
simple food, milk and so on at stations and in trains. The overcrowding of 
third elass carriages is another crying evil which should be remedied without 
further delay...... .... We talk of the sufferings of the pilgrims to Mecca. What 
about the millions of pilgrims travelling almost every week in India to the 
different Hindu and Muhammadan shrines and putting up with daily, hourly 
martyrdom? ‘They have to herd together like cattle, and to be now and then 
carried in trucks, like so much rubbish or useless ballast. They are bullied, 
worried and swindled by the subordinate station staff. Is not the dishonouring 
' of women in these circumstances conceivable? For every such case detected 
and punished there are probably nine that go unheard of. Such things can 
happen only in India, and they happen mainly because our influential men have 
little real sympathy forthe poor and the weak. As to Government, they 
would do wel! to explain what they have done towards giving effect to the 
Report of the Railway Commission, and particularly to Mr. Robertson’s 
recommendations.” 


41, “In the course of our remarks last week on the unsatisfactory state of 
things on the G. I. P. Railway, we casually observed 

Comments on the alleged *OWards the close of our article that the General 
refusal by the General Traffic ‘Traffic Manager had refused to accept the printed 
Manager, G. I. P. Railway, memorial addressed to him, signed by 337 members 
to accept a fag ee of the native staff and presented by one of their 
yan ag 9 ances, umber, ~ He is reported to have said that he would 


Railway ‘limes (17), 12th Dot accept a joint memorial and thatif any of the men 


May. had any individual grievances of their own, they were 
at liberty to represent them. ‘There is a reminiscence 
gon 253—9 | | 
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the late native signallers’ strike on the G. I. P. Railway, when the men 
told the same thing by the departing Agent, Mr. Wenden. At that time the 
‘native signallers had a union of their own and misguided as they were, and 
: went rough with them. ‘Their failure was the 

ity of the General Traffic Manager, and he did not hesitate to take 
advantage of it. Many of the old hands were re-employed on reduced wages, 
and other alterations were introduced, favourable, of course, to the Company. 


f. os 
“ . : 
a - 
: « 


It need scarcely be said that the signallers failed in their endeavours because 


they had alienated the sympathies of the members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants by their overbearing behaviour when requested by 
that body to throw in their lot with them. Had they done so, they should have 
had the support of the Society and things would have in all probability termi- 


nated in a different manner. This is by the way; what we desire to refer to is 


the attitude then adopted by the Agent, and now by the General Traffic Manager 
towards the native staff. But prior to this, we will give our readers the text 
of the memorial. [The paper after quoting the text of the memorial 
writes:—] There is nothing in all this that is objectionable in the least. The 
memorial is respectfully worded, the grievances are important, and the requests 
reasonable. Why then should the General Traffic Manager refuse~to accept a 
joint memorial? For the simple reason that the device of telling each 
man to send his own particular grievances is a device to weaken the cause 
of the men, and to give them nothing in the end, after a show of looking into 
their case. In other words the Manager’s reply is tantamount to the dictum 
of the great Florentine Machiavelli, whose name has become synonymous 
for crafty statesmanship, ‘ Divide and govern,’ which interpreted means, ‘set 
your enemies at loggerheads, and you can do what you like with them,’......... 
The men have certain grievances in common, and these grievances can only be 


‘put forward jointly. The men have adopted a course that is peaceful, judicious 


and necessary and in the light of these facts it is, indeed, regrettable to note the 
attitude of the General Traffic Manager.” 


42, It is tobe regretted that in spite of incessant complaints, the grievances 
a of third class railway passengers do not receive the 
vellway passeogers 96 Anand slightest consideration at the hands of the railway 
and other stations on ‘the authorities. These passengers are still huddled 
B. B. & C. 1. Railway. together like sheep in the compartments, and their 
Pty gy po ag ta discomforts on thisaccount know no bounds during 
(8) rd Oia wewe* the hot season. The water which they get at 
the stations is quite unfit for drinking purposes 
being hot almost to the boiling point, Owing to the practice prevailing at 
most stations of opening the booking office only a short time before the 
arrival of trains, a tremendous rush of passengers takes place towards the 
latform and little children are subjected to rough treatment and even 
injury. ‘This inconvenience is felt in the most aggravated form at Anand 
Station, where trains from Ahmedabad, Baroda and Godhra arrive at the 
same time and the passengers are made to go in and out by the 
same entrance. ‘lhe spectacle presented at this station is simply heart- 
rending. The terrible crush affords a favourable opportunity to pick- 
pockets for actively plying their trade, yet the police are never present on the 
occasion, and if they chance to be there, they add tothe hardships of the 
passengers by mercilessly thrashing them. We would pray the Railway authori- 
ties to provide separate doors for entrance and exit at Anand station. The 
other complaints ventilated above also need to be remedied. [A correspondent 
of the Sdnj Vartamdn, writing from Ahmedabad, makes somewhat similar 
complaints chiefly with reference to the arrangements at Ahmedabad station. ] 


43, ‘The agents of several mills and factories at Ahmedabad have made a 

| ‘ reasonable request to the authorities of the B. Bb. & 

Suggestion made by certain ©, J, Railway. They want a small station to be 

“yea mill-owners to opened near the Kankaria Tank to the south of that 
eB. B. U. I, Railway ao 

authorities to open a smail town. ‘There are about twenty mills and factories in 

station near the Kankaria that-neigh bourhood, and the new station asked for 


eS eg ag i would serve the convenience of these mills and of -the 
‘ T Y me M4 ° * 
May, Pas de Jamehed (8), people working in them. A more important con- 


19th May, Eng. cols. sideration is that the’opening of a station at the spot 
erie sre suggested would lead to an extension of the town in 


35 


that direction, which is said to be the only direction in which extension is now 
most convenient. The opening of the new station will entail no permanent 
loss on the railway according to these anticipations, and there is every reason 
to hope that the authorities will be able to comply with the’ request.” 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘“ It is hard to see how the management of the 
ombay Baroda Railway can turn a deaf ear to the memorial that has been 
submitted to them by the mill-owners of Ahmedabad. In consequence of the 
growth of the mill industry and the development of trade in that quarter, a 
railway station near Kankaria Talao has become an urgent necessity, and the 
Railway authorities will be well advised in responding as promptly as they 
can to the prayer of the mill-owners. The cost cannot come to much under 
any circumstances, and even if it did, it would not take long to be repaid 
in increased traffic and larger returns to the Railway.”’ | ) 


Municipalities. 


44, We must enter an emphatic protest against the procedure adopted 
Alleged unjustifiable pro- by the City Improvement Trust in regard to the 
cedure of the Bombay City lease of the site of the Novelty Theatre, Bombay, 
Improvement ‘Trust in per- gpposite the Masonic Hall. Our readers will re- 
eae stag wes = pr member that in response to an application made 
~ he lg ” by Mr. K. M. Baliwala, the Trust readily gave him 
Sanj Vartama’n (86), 18th the lease of that site on condition that he should 
May. build thereon an up-to-date theatre in accordance 
with plans approved by the ‘Trust. The site before being given 
away to Mr. Baliwala was not put to public auction, nor were offers 
invited for the lease thereof. Nay the Trust went even so far as to refuse 
the offer of Mr. Cawasji Khatav for leasing a plot of land for building another 
theatre in the vicinity of this site. It has been announced in the local Press 
from time to time that Mr. Baliwala is about to commence operations for build- 
ing the proposed theatre, and his Company were understood to be touring in the 
mofussil for getting the necessary funds for the purpose. We have, therefore, 


been surprised at the announcement made ata meeting of the City of Bombay 


Buildings Company, Limited, held on the 16th May to the effect that 
the plot assigned to Mr. BaliwajJa has been transferred to the said Company. 
It can be inferred from the report of the Company that Mr. Baliwala, being 
unable or unwilling to proceed with the construction of the theatre, has given 
away the plot as well as the right to build a theatre thereon to the Buildings Com- 
pany in return for a certain lump payment or some other benefit—presumably 
that of being appointed one of the Directors of the Company. As the plot was not 
purchased by Mr. Baliwala at a public auction, he had no right to transfer it. 
Many instances can be cited in which the Trust has refused its permission for 
such transfer of leasehold plots. If influence is at the bottom of this parti- 
cular transfer, we must say that the affair is not creditable to the good name 
of the Trust. If the Trustees had cancelled their agreement with Mr. Baliwala 
and put the plot to public auction, they would have been able to dispose of the 
land at a considerable profit, which they had no right to sacrifice to. the detri- 
ment of the public interest. Their attitude in permitting a transfer of the land 
by private arrangement is indefensible, and the public have a right to demand 
from them an explanation in the matter, 


*45. ‘ We reproduce in another column the report of the special Sub- 
Committee appointed by the Poona City Muni- 

PS coy Water-works  Gipality to consider and report upon the Water-works 
Mahratta (9), 20th May, Scheme referred to the Corporation for its opinion and 
action by Mr. Visvesvaraya, Sanitary Engineer to 

the Bombay Government,...... We are glad that the General Body of the 
Municipality was inclined unanimously to accept the recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee. Like the Drainage project of five years ago, the Water-works 
‘Scheme is now in the hands of the Government and it is for them to say the last 
word and launch it. The Government have even now as then an assurance 
from the Municipality that the latter are quite prepared for, nay even 


earnestly desirous of, undertaking this great project of reform, provided they 
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loan is the subject of a standing 


‘promise. mac ‘by Government, hardly needs any argument to prove 
a that the human population of the second capital of the Presidency deserves to 
ee be treated at least with the same consideration in the matter of the charges of 
ane canal water as. tural crops. In these circumstances the respon- 


| agricul 
‘sibility for not executing the Water-scheme will be entirely on the shoulders of 
Government, if ag A withhold any of these eminently reasonable conditions 
and thus cause the Municipality to take up again an aititude of inaction.” 


’ 46. The Patriot bitterly complains of the prevalence of the dust nuisance 
x ~ in thecity of Ahmedabad. It remarks :—‘ Now that 
Be yd nuisance in Ahmed- we have drawn attention to the nuisance, we trust the 
Patriot (14), 12th May. Municipality will see its way to take immediate 
| | steps to remedy this wnnecessary evil........... There 
is only one big road in Ahmedabad city and the traffic thereon is simply 
tremendous from sunrise to near 10 p.m, The wheeled traffic particularly must 
not be lost sight of. The wear and tear on the Richey Road during one month 
is bound to be as great as that on any other street in the city during halfa 
dozen months. Is it not fair that this road—the only decent one within the 
walls of the city—should be ‘treated’ more often than its humbler connections ? 
As far as watering is concerned we have no complaint to make. It is watered 
twice, although the method of doing it is rather primitive. But water simply 
‘coaxes’ the dust, which after basking in the sun forafew hoursagain begins 
to take aerial flights. What is wanted is not merely the watering of the road, 
but the removing of the dust. As far as we can see the Richey Road is not a 
em metalled road. It is a hybrid sort of thing—neither gucca nor kutcha. 
e various depressions on the Richey Road are filled up by the sweepers with 
i. the greatest non-chalance with the dung-hill nearest at hand. Surely the road 
| Soe in the city should not receive such unceremonious treatment. As far as we 
ee ~ Gan see, there is only one way out of the difficulty and that is to make the Richey 
al ‘Road a thoroughly pucca and metalled one, so that no amount of traffic on it 
can generate dust.” 


“El 47, A correspondent writes to the Bombay Fast Indian:—‘‘The want 


* 
a - 
eS 


it as us eb of water at MAlvani in Salsette, Thana = is 
“ele Scarcity of water at M4l- causing severe distress to people and cattle, Now 
al) Dist: Peggy Taluka, Théna nd again the need of it has to be represented to the 
Bombay East Indian (1), ®¥thorities, but it is painful to find that they have 
‘ 12th May. not up to now taken any steps either to increase 
ie the water-supply or to deepen the wells and tanks 
ae -of the village. I am compelled to write these few lines in your widely circu- 
“4 lated paper, so that the matter may catch the attention of the authorities 
a” conéerned and Government may see their way to alleviate the distress and 
1a devise schemes to deepen the wells, thereby saving suffering humanity and 
Ay preventing mortality among cattle.” 
ei 48. ‘Once more the plague is upon us, What a pity that nothing has 
bi up to now been done to lessen the evil of over-crowding 
me Plague in Hyderabad and jnthe city, The Congestion Relief Committee has 
| a ee to the local apparently gone to eternal rest after sending in some 
rn. Prabhat ‘Csu), 4th May, Suggestions to the Municipality. Of course, nobody 
1 Eng. cols. | ' knows how the plague comes and goes or how it is to 
i ei be prevented. But one thing is quite certain, namely, 
| =a that congested localities with their necessarily insanitary conditions offer the best 
ae breeding ground for the plague bacillus, “If people lived in open, airy and well- 
ae - Tigbted houses, the ravages of the plague won’t be so severe as they gener- 
* fe Bi yarenow. But sofar as the present threatened or actual out-break of plague 
a. concerned, any activity which the Congestion Committee or the Municipal 
ee f ‘esident and his colleagues may evince in the direction of relieving congestion 


bo date. Itisto the Sanitary Department of the Municipality that 
‘now look for keeping.the dreadful visitant under some check, if not 
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for preventing its general spread. The sanitation of the town is most unsatis- 
factory. ‘To mention only one defect, the open drains, which are so well 
suited for a town like Hyderabad and need not, therefore, cause the slightest 
nuisance, are simply an abomination. The reason is that the flushing is in 
many places a mockery, the operation being evidently not supervised by any 
responsible person, The Sanitary Committee and the Municipality in general 
must be up and doing at least at a juncture like this. They must see that 
every nook and corner of the city is kept clean and that the gulleys are 
mr ee disinfected.. It would not be too much if the Municipality supplied 
isinfectants to people for use within tle houses, seeing that so many of them 
are utterly supine and indifferent in this regard,” 


49. ‘* We learn that the Fuleli plots have not yet been measured out, nor 
| possession of the same given to the purchasers. The 

yon co ge era be res. first auction of the plots came off on the 4th of July 
in giving possession of the 1905, The auction rules provided that the purchase- 
Foicli plots at Hyderabad money should be paid strictly within 15 days from 


(Sind) to the purchasers the date of sale, failing which the earnest-money, 


thereof. which is ith of the purchase-money, was to be 
er qeetne ON ae forfeited. The general understanding was that the 


plots would be measured out and possession thereof 
handed over to the purchasers before the purchase-money was paid up, In all 
sales, whether of goods, or of land, or indeed of any commodity, purclase-money 
is given generally after, or at the most a few days before, possession of the thin 
sold is handed over. In this case the purchase-money was taken early in July 
1905, though no interest in the land sold has been transferred to the purchasers 
even up to May 1906. Thousands of rupees have been paid up by the pur- 
chasers, and no one knows who will be responsible to them for the interest 
on their money for sucha long period. To avoid further loss, the authorities 
should at once hand over the possession of the plots to the purchasers; or if that 
is not possible, the bulk of the money should be returned to the purchasers, 
only a portion of it being retained as earnest-money. But as pointed out 
by our correspondent some time back, people are anxious to build houses on the 
Fuleli plots and live there. Mr. Pratt is anxious to see over-crowding abated 
in the town, and we entertain great hopes that he would, soon arrange for the 
Fuleli plots being made available for people willing to build houses thereon.” 
[In its issue of 16th May, the paper writes :—‘ We are very glad to see that Mr. 
Pratt has taken notice of the paragraph in our last issue about giving 
possession of the Fuleli plots to the puchasers and that the measurements of 
the plots are being actively taken, We have no doubt that possession of the 
plots sold will be formally given to the purchasers very soon.” | 


50. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette:—“ Will you kindly 
ee permit me to bring respectfully to the notice of 
iclar 1a the He ft wees ©6tbhe Commissioner in Sind, through the columns 
for the sale of building plots Of your paper, the necessity of his disposing of the 
by the Hyderabad Maunici- question of the conditions proposed to be prescribed 
pality. rr by the Hyderabad Municipality with reference to new 
ne meeeic (6h ore plots in large open spaces, which it intends selling 
" to the public. ‘These conditions or rules were first 
passed by the Municipality over a year and a half ago or even more, and were 
sent to the Commissioner in Sind fcr approval and sanction. Some modifications 
were suggested by him and they were returned to the Municipality for revision. 
The revision was carried out about six months azo. The revised rules were 
Gelayed in transmission by the President, but were nevertheless, I am 
informed, transmitted over a month anda half ago. ‘The Commissioner in 
Sind will be conferring a boon on the city of Hyderabad by sanctioning them 
at an carly date, for, till they are sanctioned, no Municipal plots can be sold, 
especially on the old Jail site, where there is much land for sale and in which 
direction the expansion of the city is proceeding, ‘The last sale of Municipal 
plots on the old Jail site took place in September 1903, since which there 
has been no sale. Meanwhile, the congestion in the town has been growing 
apace, and people are huddled upin many of the narrow lanes like rabbits 
CON 253=0010 | 


|® warren or, packed like. herrings in 9 tin.case. Many of these would 
ove out, if they could get land on the old Jail site, which they are eager 
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} ¢)61, When Sir Bhavsinhji of Bhavnagar succeeded his father, he proclaim- 
Berg S46 Bea: Su}. fal ed his desire to follow in his footsteps and govern the 
_ Alleged conduct of Mr. §tate on the principles of justice and righteousness. 
attami, Dewan of Bhiv- hat these were mere hollow professions has been 
Gthidwir Mitra (74), ®Mply.borne out by the manner in which His High- 
T7th May. ness has carried on the administration. From his youth 
HO 2d Ta: upwards Sir Bhavsinhji has been deeply attached to 
Mr. Pattani, the present Dewan of Bhavnagar. As the late Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar was strongly opposed to the friendship subsisting between the two, 
Mr. Pattani had to leave Bhavnagar, but Sir Bhdvsinhji’s regard for him 
was so great that he secured for him a post under the Chief of Bariya, his 
kinsman. No sooner, however, did the late Maharaja die than Mr, Pattani 
returned {o Bhavnagar and in a brief period of four or five years rose to be 
Dewan from the petty post of Private Secretary to the Maharaja. Sir Bhav- 
sinhji has been so much enamoured of him that he and his family are all 
in all to His Highness. Mr. Pattani’s administration has resulted in the State 
being steeped in debt to the extent of several lakhs of rupees. He dismissed from 
the State service many a high officer who had a genuine regard for the interests 
of the State and pitchforked in their places greedy persons devoid of sense or 
experience. ‘The State was once famous for the administration of pure justice, 
but now it has become a bye-word of ridicule and contempt. Mr. Pattani has 
made Sir Bhavsinh}i deeply absorbed in shtkar and thereby completely diverted 
his attention from the affairs of the State and taken all authority in his own 
hands. Although Mr. Pattani is only a Dewan, be leads such a luxurious life 
as even Rajas and Maharajas might envy. Mr. Pattani was born of poor parents, 
and his condition, when the late Maharaja died, was far from affluent Yet, as 
is known to al], he has amassed a large fortune after coming to Bhavnagar. 
He has visited England and Egypt at State expense. Since be assumed 
the Dewanship, he has done nothing to promote the interests of the State or 
its subjects. We hope Mr. Pattani’s hoards will attract due attention. 
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52. The maladministration prevailing in Jamnagar State is due to 
Pa eae the Chief being surrounded by a coterie of juvenile and 
aot Cre yer irresponsible advisers, the principal of whom is Kumar 
oc socal Saméchar (7) Shri Merubha. vane oie, who had the true 
interests of the State at heart, have resigned service 

one after another, with the result that the State service has been deprived of all 
except jo-hookumwalas. Itis said that the salarics of this latter class of officers 
have been largely increased. Owing to this and other causes, this once-wealthy 
State is at present steeped in debt to the extent of 40 lakhs of rupees, 
We request the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawdr to look personally into 
the State Budget and ascertain for himself the various channels through 
which the State money is being squandered. Since the accession of the Jam 
Saheb to the gadi, a number of high officers of the State, including the Dewan, 
the Police Superintendent, the head of the Engineering Department and the 
State Surgeon, have been compelled to resigntheir posts at the instigation of 
Merubha, and their places have been filled by officers of inferior calibre. 
Mr. Merwanji Pestonji, the Dewan, has risen to his present post from a Judge- 


; ship and has, we believe, no eXperience of any branch of the administration 
: except the Judicial. Of Kumar Shri Merubha we have said enough in a 


previous issue (vide paragraph 29 of Weekly Report No. 18). ‘The present 
Police Superintendent, Mr. Khandubhai, began his career as a teacher in 
a school at Surat on a paltry pittance, Subsequently he served in the 
Porbandar State, but was dismissed. He then came to Jdmnagar, where 
iter holding various offices he was pitchforked into his present appointment. 
ir, Premchand Jeychand was at first a teacher in a private School at 
Khmedabad on a pay of Rs, 12, He served for some time in the Japti 
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Department at Sadra, after which he was made Chitnis to the. Revenue 


Commissioner in J4mnagar, although he had no experience whatsoever of- 
revenue matters. He now holds the post of Assistant Revenue Commis- 


sioner on Rs. 150. We would particularly urge the Agent to the Governor 
to inquire what his qualifications are for this post. Most of the other officers 
of the State have also been elevated to their present high positions from petty. 
posts, The State service is swamped by Banias, Parsis and Anavils; the Nagars 
are nowhere. We shall write more about the administration of the State in 
our future issues. | | : ) 


53. “It was generally believed that es the death of the late Thakor 

. Mansingjee of Pdlitana, the disputes between him 

a te ale Ocee a Et and the Jains that had already este the -propor- 
ing a oat epee certain Jain tions of a scandal would be at an end, For a time 
taramshatas at Pilitana. = nothing happened to falsify this belief, but it is 

Picly gota (32), Jeth. announced that Mr. Tudor-Owen, the present Adminis- 
eine trator of Pdlitana, has during the last few days 
imposed a house tax, named Sudhrai Vero, of three pies on every room in the 
dharamshalas at Palitana. With reference to this it is said that the late 
Thakor, who was almost always in need of money, was paid by the Jains a sum 
of Rs, 20,000 on his undertaking not to impose any tax on the dharamshalas 
almost all of which are said to belong to the firm of Anandji Kalyanii. 
Mr. Tudor-Owen, during the minority of the Prince, is the de factoruler of 
Pd4litana, and as such he is buund to observe all the agreements made by his 
predecessor. ‘The imposition of the above tax is a breach of faith, and on that 
account is absolutely unjustifiable. It is well known that the Palitana State~— 
thanks tothe mismanagement of its late Chief—is heavily in debt, It must, 
however, be patent to the meanest intelligence that the imposition of a 
tax like the above scarcely admits of any defence even for the replenish- 
ment of an emptied State treasury. The only reasonable and sane 
course in which this can be done is by the adoption of a policy of 
strict economy in the administration and of collecting all legitimate State 
dues from the subject people, We commend this course to Mr. Tudor- 
Owen, and trust he will see his way to follow it and give up the idea of 
imposing the tax above named. Should he, however, persist in his present 
policy, it is evidently the duty of the trustees of the firm of Sheth Anandji 
Kalyanji, as representatives of the Jain community, to strongly protest against 
it. Wedo not think it will be difficult to recall instances in which the 
trustees have exbibited almost unpardonable weakness in their dealings with 


the Pdlitana authorities,......... In this particular instance the amount of the 
tax may not perhaps be large, but it ought not to be forgotten that it is a thin 
end-of the wedge, and as such deserves to be strongly protested against.......... 


Just as we go to press we hear that on a representation being made on 
behalf of the firm of Sheth Anandji Kalyanji, Mr. Tudor-Owen has exempted 
only a few of the dharamshalas said to be the property of that firm. This, 
however, is not enough, and hence what we have said above re the trustees of 
the firm still holds good, for they as representatives of the Jain community 
ought not, in our opinion, to rest content till all the dharamshalas are exempted 
from the above-mentioned tax.” 


54. ‘* We are glad to observe that Mr, P.S. V. FitzGerald, Agent to the 
Governor in Kathiawar, has refused to use State car- 

Alleged irregularities on rjages, though he has been put to great inconvenience 
= hae = ern 7h Ph thereby, and has also ordered that no State car- 
Kathiawar News (30) 9ih Tiages should be used by any officers under him 
May., Eng. cols. and that none should accept any presents, &c., from 
any Chiefs or persons. This is a most salutary 

order and is calculated to remove what has long: been looked upon as a 
scandal, But when the Agent who isthe chief authority in the province 
and when the Political Agent, Hdlar, who has direct supervising control 


over the Rajkot State, do not deem it advisable in view of Government 


orders to use State carriages, the Managers who are mere subordinates. 


of theirs go about in a carriage and pair worth Rs. 3,000 or thereabouts ! 


What prescriptive right could the Managers have to use State carriages? 


By what ruling could they be exempted from these orders? The Agent to 
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maware that the late Thakor Saheb Bawajiraj; 
bullosk shigram. After his death the Manager 
vam, and when he saw that no one objected to it, 
‘pair, at first an old carriage and shabby-looking 
‘and a pair of Arabs? And to see that no 
carriage by himself, his friends and others, a 
all European officers—Political as well as Military— 
hereby he confers an obligation upon all of them at the expense 
of - mae d with ~ least tee; to himself ! ere’ years a the +9 . 

ijkot State carriages by any and everybody at the mere will or whim o 
ihe M er having 4 es mc to 5 Secenel, Colonel Hunter, the then 
Political , t, ordered that no carriages should be given to anybody except on 

ayment, and that, too, on rare occasions, But Colonel Hunter went away and 
his orders were ignored! And since then there has been almost a free run 
on State carriages.at the mere whim of the Manager! Since we have been 
here there have been as Political Agents Colonel Watson, Colonel Wodehouse, | 
Sir F. Lely, Colonel Scott, Colonel Sealy; Sir Charles Ollivant, Colonel 
Hancock, Colonel Hunter, Mr. Quin and Colonel Kennedy, but in no regime 
have the subordinates been made so delightfully oblivious of their responsibili- 
ties as, we regret to say, in the last regime........... We presume that 
Mr. FitzGerald holds with us that a State under management is a property in 
trust and that for any misuse of the trust property those on whom devolves its 
administration are practically responsible. We intend shortly to draw the 
attention of the Agent to the Governor to the mode in which some of the States 
under this Agency are managed during the minority of the Chiefs, with a view 
to bring about a complete change in the existing system which saps the resources 
of those States and tends to bring discredit upon Government.” 


55. We beg to draw the attention of the Agency authorities to the state 
of affairs prevailing at Shapar in Kathiawar, which is 
Alleged oppression upon g minor principality of the sixth Olass. Bhupatsinhji, 
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eu. eee the Thakor of.Shapar, remains in an intoxicated state 
Kéthidwar Saméchér (75), . Might and day, and the management of the State rests 
16th May. with one Mr. Lakhamshi,a Luvana. Itissaid that the 


Thakor is indebted to Mr, Laxhamsi and hence is a mere 
tool in his hands. What the people have to suffer under Mr. Lakhamsi’s rule 
will be seen from the following details :—Although there is a scarcity of water 
at Shapar, the village people are not allowed to draw water from the only vdv on 
the confines of the village, until the water for the Thakor and Lakhamsi and 
their servants las been drawn out. ‘This means that from morning till evening 
none else is allowed to take water from the vdv, and consequently the people 
have to go without it in the end, as by evening the currents dry up. 
No heed is, however, paid to the complaints of the people in the matter. 
At present Thakor Bhupatsinhji has gone on a pleasure trip to Parni with Shiva- 
sinh}i-of Gadhka and is whiling away his time in drinking wine and indulging 
in idle pleasures. He does not care to inquire into the condition of his woe- 
begone subjects in the present time of distress. In these circumstances 
we appeal to the authorities to take away all powers enjoyed by such petty States 
and place them under Thanadars. [The paper, after narrating some 
further grievances of the agriculturists, proceeds :— | One Kusa Gadhia, a Kunbi, 
being indebted to Mr. Lakhamsi, the latter got him and his family expelled 
from their house and stationed a durbari peon at the door in order to compel 
payment of the debt. This continued for two days and yet the Thakor did 
not interfere. Fortunately, however, for the Kunbi, Mr. Gordhandas, Thanadar 
of Lodhika, came there on the third day and the peon was at once removed 
by Mr. Lakhamsi. This illustrates the way in which the powers conferred 
by Government upon petty Chiefs are abused to the detriment of the people. 


56. The Belgaum Samdchdr publishes the decision said to have been given 

Se by the Guru Swami re the Vedokta affair at Kolhapur, 

Vedokta affair at Kolhé- of which the following is a summary :—The Maharaja 

- a a (108), of Kolhd4pur being desirous of having the religious. 
14th Ma 


th May; Dharma (111), Ceremonies in his family performed according to the 
17th May. ao Vedic ritual applied to us for permission .in that 


‘4  --  . pehalf.’ Thereupon we charged the Shieshya Swamét 


41 


Vidya Nrisinha Bharati to make enquiries. and decide in the . matter. 
The latter, without proper inquiry, passed a decision in the Maharaja’s favour. 
Reing dissatisfied with that. decision, the majority of .the Brahman com- 
munity appealed to us against it. The matter having accordingly been 
inquired into, the following order is passed in respect thereof: The present 
Maharaja was born in the Ghadge family, and it has been proved beyond 
doubt that the household and-other ceremonies in that family have never 
been performed according to the Vedic ritual. From thig it follows that 
though the present Maharaja has succeeded to the throne of Shivaji, he is 
not entitled to the Vedic ritual, because a person, adopted into another 
family of a higher status, must follow the ritual observed in his original family, 
inasmuch as the law books are unanimously opposed to such adoptions. 
It is, therefore, decided that the present Maharaja is not entitled to have the 
ceremonies in his family performed according to the Vedic ritual. {On the 
above decision the paper remarks :—The decision is the outcome of the dispute 
between the two Swamis. The dispute will now be referred to a judicial 
tribunal for adjudication. Itis to be deeply regretted that such disputes about 
the Shankaracharya’s gad should arise at all and be carried to the length of 
being referred toa court of law. The Dharma writes that the Guru Swami 
has deprived the Shishya Swami of all his authority and ordered him to 
return the emblems of spiritual authority given to him by the former, The 
Shishya Swami, the paper adds, is declared by the Guru Swami to be a great 
sinner and is outcasted because he failed ‘0 show due respect to the Guru 
Swami and to exercise his delegated authurity in a proper manner. } 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


57. “It has been announced that Mr. BR. C, Dutt is going on short leave 
to England and that he will represent the cause of 
Mr. R, C. Datt’s reported Bengal before the British public. It goes without 
ep > a over its pag saying that Mr. Dutt will receive a respectful hearing. 
ne riental Review (12), 16th Whatever may be said of others, he is not a pro- 
May. fessional agitator. ...... .. Wesuspect strongly that 
it is the misgovernment of Sir B. fuller and state of 
terror, excitement and alarm into which Eastern Bengal has been thrown that 
has induced Mr. Dutt to make this resolve. We were informed a few days ago 
that Mr. Surendranath Bannerji was to have gone on that mission, but 
unhappily his health has broken down and doctors have advised him not to 
address meetings for full three months,......... We must say that on critical 
occasions like this, agitation in India is of little avail. It was a mistake of 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji that he did not accompany Mr. Gokhale last year, 
and it was a still greater mistake that he did not precede him this year.......... 
It is our sincere opinion that if Bengal could send a dozen well-informed men 
under the leadership of Mr. Bannerji, the Bengal partition would be speedily 
undone, at all events, the era of repression and anarchy putan end to. We are 
sorry the Bengali public men have thought otherwise,”’ 


*58. “Thanks to the initiative taken by Mr. Nagpurkar, Honorary 

: | Secretary of the Western India Industrial Associ- 
eg Conversaziune ation, an Industrial conversazione was succesfully 
- iekadaee (9), 20th May. held on Tuesday and Wednesday last at the Hirabag, 
: Poona. About 200 people were present on the first 

day of the gathering, and the chair was taken by Mr. R. B. Mudholkar, Secretary 
of the All-India Industrial Conference. The object of the conversazione was 
to have a discussion as to the advisability of convening a special Industrial 
Conference at an early date for taking steps to appoint a Committee of experts 
and to depute one or two scholars to Japan or any other foreign country with 
the view of ascertaining whether any and, if so, which of the small industries 
at present non-existent in the country could be immediately taken up and 
organised in Western India, Mr. Tilak, who moved the principal proposition, 
suggested the appointment of a Sub-Committee to assist the Hxecutive Com- 


mittee of the Provincial Conference to be shortly held at Ahmedabad in 


convening a special Industrial Conference for this purpose,.,...,...... 
cox 253—11 je ) 
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“a On UAS OCCaSIO the Political Conference to be held there. 
Ths subject of a provincial al devoted entirely to industrial affairs was 
also discussed at the é, though without any apparént result. 
tablishment of a Cen Industrial Association for Western 
ing could not come toa definite conclusion, and there was, in 
m, good reason for its attitude, for, as pointed out by Mr, K, R. 
>, the Ranade Economic Institute is al in the field and hasa 


d nucleus of funds at its disposal, The objects of this Institute are 


identical with any objects which may be supposed to animate the 
a Central Association, when formed as suggested by Mr. Nagpurkar 


and it is difficult to imagine any justification for having another 
working side by side with it.” 


M. A, BAIG, 
ie | Oriental Translator to Government. 


a Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
_ Seeretariat, Bombay, 24th May 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) [No..21 oF 1906. 


Collectors. and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for,notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 26th May 1906. 
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Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... see ot 
Hari N&r&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Bréhman); 39. 
Do. Do. eee 


Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager bein te) — S4vléram Yande; 


Hindu ( (Mara 

Vinayak Bélkrishye Facials i Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brdhman) ; 36. 

i“ ak N fratyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

rahman); 37. 

nan Moreshwar Sathe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 

Daémodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
4l. 

Dwirkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 


Vinfyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; Muhammadan ; 
37. 

Lekh»éj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 eos 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 oes 


ees| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45 _,,, Ss 


wel ‘ios ie Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
oe Nindbhéi Ratanji ‘Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 53 eee 


,e., Madhav ed Tonapi; 


Br&hman) ; 22 
,..| Ann4éji Gopal " Jorapur ; Hindu (Deshastha 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 


..., Antone Fermandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ees 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


a cy a Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 3 9. | 


Hindu (Deshastha 


Glomon) 5 61 


oe i@heori B toa) 38 Fadnis; Hindu 
ae Danek}: Minochcher-Homji, BA. ; 


87, 
; 3 
Takeo Rerindth Thaker inn (Brahman 


k 


| 


| 


660 
1,200 
2,400 
1,500 


700 
750 
500 

5,000 
600 

1,500 


900 


1,200 


500 
1,000 


1,194 
600 


2)0 
800 


Name of Publication. 


— 


‘Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


92 
93 


96 


97 


= . 


i 


| 


ae 


Navsari Patrika 

Navséri Prak4sh .. 
Praja Mitr& 
Praja Pok4r 
Prakash and Gadgadat 
Samsher Bahddur,,, 


Sanj Vartam4n 


Sataya Vakta een 
Sind Vartaman 


oon 164——2 


GusaRA'Ti—continued. 

Broach Saméchér... wee} Broach soe 
Deshi Mitra ...  ...| Surat .. 

Din Mani... ... +o Broach ... 
Dny#nottejak ... eee) Ahmedabad 
Gujarat... cee »| Nadiad ... 

Hitechchhu ove .».| Ahmedabad 
Islam Gazette = os» cos} AMTCL «oe 

Jd4m-e-Jah@#nooma vee Bombay ... 
Jivadaya «+. dee | Surat ss 
Kaira Times ae en 

Kaira Vartaman ... occ] KOITR = 00 
Kathiaw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad 
Kathidwar Samfch4r ...| Do... 
 hedut soo = see Ss ove BhAVNagar 
Loka Mitra ++» eee} Bombay... 

Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... 

Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eo+| Bombay 


Navsari... 


Do. 


.| Karachi... 


i 


Bombay... 


.| Ahmedabad 
.| Bombay ... 


i a 
Kar4chi ... 


Surat Akhbar es. .| Surat 
HINDI. 
Pandit oo eos] Poona eee 
Sharman Samachar eee| Bombay ... 
Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-| Do. ... 
char. 
Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Do. ... 
char. 
KANARESE. 
Digvijaya ... one tes Gadag .. 
Karnatak Vritta oo. | Dhérwar 
Lok& Bandhu a 
| Loka Mitra one oes 


eee 


.| Daily 


Do. 


.| Fortnightly 
| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 


, Weekly ee 


eee 


.| Weekly ... 


ae ase 


.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do. 


.| Fortnightly 
. Weekly eve 


Do. 


| Weekly see 


Do. 


ee Monthly eee 


Weekly ... 


Weekly .+. 
Do. 


..| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 
.|Jadur4m Sh4mji Dave; 


oa 


eee Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi > 51 eee 


' Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 


.| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
.| Motil4l Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


.| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 0 
.| Nagindis Mancharam; Hindu (Disa Osval 
.| Sav4ibhai Raichand ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, 


| 


.| Keshavlai Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shrim4li 


sf Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41... 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; 


.| Shankrapa 


Maganlél Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shréwak); 36 


Bania) ; 27. 


Chhotélél Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42__.... 
.| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 seg 
.| Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... 


Anopsi Mineckl4l Desai; ; Hindu (Shrdvak 
Bania). 


Hindu (Audich 


Brahman); 42. 

man); 44. 

Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh- 
man). 

Parsi ; 37. 

Brahman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 


(Bania) 32. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 
37. 


Bania); 40. 

63. 

Partners being— 

0) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 


(2) yore Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 38, 
Bania); 41. 


Per OL cas aes 


Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 

jari) ; 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 
man); 45. 


Bréhman); 


Pandit Babu Aosta B.A,; Hindu (Bengali 
Brahman) ; 45 


Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 39. 


(1) Shivam Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 


eee, 


Nath&l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyustha 


Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28} 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 

.| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 ovel 
Dhirajrém Dalpatrém ; Hindu (Audich 
Bréhman); $7. 


Janakprasad © xp, ; Hindu ragtnhie 


. 
, 


& 


(Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36, 
@) A.B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


; Gururso Régkavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 


= 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 
Gundo Nilgire N 
Bréhman) ; 80. 
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Chikitsak ... eee 
Deshakélavartam4n 
Dharma ... eet 
Dharwar Vritta 
Dinbandhu “ees 
Dnyfn Sagar ia... 
Granthamala bs 
Hindu Punch, 
Jagadddarsh soe 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 
Jagatsumfichér ... 
Kaél se eee 
Kalpataru ... ize 
Karmanuk on 
Keral Kokil vee 
| Khéndesh Vaibhav 


s : 
. 


Ohikodi see 
Chiplun ... 


Belgaum 
Erandol eee 
Wai see 
Dharwar 
Bombay ... 


Kolh@pur 
Do. 


Thana .. 


Poona ... 
Thana ... 
Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
Poonases 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 


Dhulia ... 


Ahmednagar 


: ae aay at 5 ae ° ANS woe ee: per: ‘ 
és | 
) o 
.u] Weekly... 2] Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
a 
, 
‘ya 
ooo} Weekly ... .».| Dhondo Kfshin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 515 
. dman Dali 24. 
oo} Do. ove eee os i Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
| 720. 
a ee tee enol ee Dharm4jji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 
eee Published’ thrice a Bh4skar Balwant eee B. A,, LL. B. ; H 3,300 
month, — Hindu (Karh4da Brihman); 30. 
,..| Monthly... eee} Gang&dhar Vasudev Bopardikar ‘hi Ech Sager =e 
| Weekly ... oon —_ Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman);} 300 
«| Fortnightly ... Nérféyan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karh&da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
veo| Weekly ... .».| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan BrAhman) ; 41. 
ox Gas Saar ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 900 
Brahman); 42. 
ae. we ww .».| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman). 100 
a ge ER ...| Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brdhman) ; 3-4. 
woo} «Do. we eee} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
ro Foe) eee so) oe A. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karheda Brahman) ; 32. 50C 
sacl D0. oes oe Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 .| 1,200 
a a cs ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
man); 42. 
...| Monthly ..| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Braéhman); 43. 
se.| Weekly oe. oo.| Krishnéji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,700 
. Brahman); 40. Pe 
nl (Os ee ,..| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 2980 
pawan Brahman); 53. 
ee: ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitp4-| ‘1,500 
wan Brahman) ; 76. | 
oe eee “a Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kd4yastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
Se foe ae ...| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 7,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 40. 
aa aa ea wee} Govind Nfrayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
Brahman); 47. 
= i ..| Hari Nérdyan, Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 
Bréhman) ; 39. | 
...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Néréyan Athle ; Hindu (Karhada} 2,000 
Brahman) ; 51. 
weet Weekly ove .».| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu) 18,000 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 49. 
set DO, ooo oes) LAdav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Br&hman) ; 40. | 
7h ele) ee ‘ous Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras-| 9250 
wat) ; 50. 
oof Do. ove oe] Bhikji Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Breh-| — 200 
| : ‘aen) ; age 35, 
| Do. .: ‘sf Bémkyishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 600 
, Bréhman) ; 29. | | 
Sager pe ict 5s She eega “oi, " 
ce Se ee “ eS « ae et 4 ie Be Soul : 5s a 


a 
ye 
ifs 
s 


S Lee ae PS 


yt ee rs £ % Sait nica me ; as | sa 3 ce Kae om ‘ ee é me Pe rade ae ; ah a ees ie 
-~ : | ee 
| Circula- 
_ No» Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, 
MaritHi—continued. 
129 | Lokaseva ...» oo see) Nestle ee ooo] Weekly ooo ,«< Gangedhar ogy Barve; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 500 
180 | Madhukar... +.  .../ Belgaum | Do. os «| Jandérdan Nerden Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
wat Brdhman) ; 30. 
131 | Mahérdshtra Vritta .. | Sdtdra .., oa ae »»»| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
30. 
132 | Moda Vritta oo | Wai col §©=6 00. ce ...| KA4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
. Brdhman) ; 48. 
1388 | Mumbai Punch ... «e+| Kochara (Ratn&-| Monthly’ ...| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 300 
giri). Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... eo} Daily ae «s»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman); 45. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav anh 5 »..| Weekly ,.; cee Do. do. ee} 1,450 
136 | Nagar Samfchfr... »».| Ahmednagar ,,./ Do. oe »».| Vishwanath Gangfram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali); 25. 
137 | Nd4sik Vritta _... | Nasik... oy .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Bréhman) ; 28. 
138 | Nydy Sindhu «:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... | oo| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 400 
Brdhman) ; 32. 
139 | Pandbari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur ...) Do, ey sw: | Gotind Sakhdrfm Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
: Brahman) ; 48. 
140 | Parikshak ... eoe| Belgaum occ] DO. ase eo} Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; #3. 
141 | Poona Vaibhav... -| Poona Do. eee »..| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
: Brahman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... DO. eee ...| Narféyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakdsh ... vee | Satara 0 DO. ese ees} Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32, 
144 | Pratod ees -| Islampur oo ei eee »»| Ganesh RA&mchandra; Hindu (Karhdda/300—3860 
Brahman) ; 23. 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... svst SOUR as Do. ave »-| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
146 | Satya Mitra .| M&alegaon cool DO. ; -»-| Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Satya Shodhak ... eoo| Ratnagiri 2 Do. | Hari Naréyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
Brdhman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
! buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
| | | Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 
149 | Sholdpur Samachar eo| Sholapur .| Weekly ... .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi);47  ... 400 
150 Shri Shahu TT) eee Satara eee ee Do. eee eee Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak eee} Dos ove —el ae ae .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 150 
| Bréhman); 61. 
152 | Sumant | Karad os ee} DO. . - ves ee| Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
153 | Vidur ses --| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... .| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe ee 200 
164 | Vidya Vilas eee eee} Kolhapur ---| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh ag Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500: 
Bréhman); 22. 
155 | Vih4ri »»»| Bombay.es -«| Weekly ... .».| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
156 Vividh Dnyan Vistar ee Do. eee ee Monthly... eee (13 Vind Balkrishna Nadkarni see eee 600 
| : q (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath #Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
157 | Vrittas#r ... oe ooo] WEE = coe ~—swcoe| Week ly ..., .--| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
. _pawan Bra&hman) ; 51. 
158 | Vritta Sudha = aw vor] SAtATA coc if aa eo;/ Laxman VAaman Khatdvkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
159 Vyapéri eee eee eee Poona eee Do. eee coe Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpar Sam4char,.. --' Ahmednagar... ee vee} Rutunchand Punamcshand Mutha Hindu(Mar-} 1,200 
| | wadi); 33. 
161 | Warkari ... ss» —s+»»| Pandharpur ...| Fortnightly .,| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
- Bréhman); 40. 
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1 Bt Do ..+ «| Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...| 650 
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oe | (Sheikh) ; 
a oan — Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
See madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


soo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad MHabibulla; 50 
Muhammadan. 


itan .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-; 1,500 
* : madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


ip £ hfa-i-De co §63—s'-'xw| Poona... ovo], Weekly cos -e+| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed); Muhammadan 160 
ee te ' | : (Shaik) ; $2. : 


ee : 178 | Jain pce eee eee] MMMMOUAOR 00] Weekly ooo a em Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu(Jain);} 1,400 
ies oe 53. 
= Manka’THI AND Ka'NARESE. 


eS , 174 | Chandrike... été «| Bégalkot vee] Weekly ces «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
a | Brahman) ; 34. 
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i me ‘es names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 

—- - Kiabits printed in brackets after the name. 

Bae < C. The “system _ C4 spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Stes Seated Soe Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (AT or ad) is the last letter " a word, 


followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. 


Where Published, Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


tion. 


(JUJARA Tle 


59a | Avajadar... 


| MaraA’THI. 
1OZA | Ban cee 
1164 | Hunnarottejak 


14la | Prabhat re 


| URDU, 


| | 
1694 | Ghamkhwar-e-J ahan 


oo Ahmedabad 
| 


: Poona 


woo! Nasik 


...| Dhulia 


=) Bhus4wal 


...| Weekly 


\ 


...« Monthly 


| 
| 

ve Weekly 
| 


eee8e0 


ee@ere8 


Munshi Mahomed Jan 


(Mahomedan). 


walad Abmedalli. 


75 


N.B.—The editor of No. 104 is Datt&triya Ganesh AgaAshe (Konkanastha Brihmin), age 27; and the circulation 
of the journal is 800 to 400 copies. 
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6S DLS UT the Public Adminttt ration. 


1, “Nothing could exceed the graciots gdod-Will and kindneds ‘towards 
- His Roval Hichness the  odia and ‘her people, wiiith ‘pervade ‘the Printe’s ; 
Prince of Wales’ spesch a speech at Guildhall. To the Tndians there could p 
the banquet in honour of be nothing more re-assuring for the futute or ‘more | 
Their Royal Highnesses at consoling for past trials and sufferings than the know- 
gg eye a ore, ledge that they are so well understood by their future 
May, Enz. cols, (8), 21st Emperor, and that his influence, so far’as it ean 
| go, will be thrown for nothing but kind and syinpa- | 
thetic dealing with them on the part of the rulers.........._ Politically this 
feeling will be a source of immense strength to British supremacy in the 
FEast....... The most prominent note in the Prince’s speech was the one 
that emphasised the importance of infusing a little more of sympathy into the 
administration. ‘I cannot help thinking from alli have seen and heard that the 
task of governing India would be made easier, if we infuse therein a wider element 
of sympathy, and I venture to predict there would be an over-abundant and 
genuine response tosuchsympathy.’ Thisisa reminder, which ought to produce 
the highest good effect imaginable on the British official. Itis to be trusted that 
the Prince will not be laughed out for his pains asa mere globe-trotter, who | : 
has derived his knowledge second-hand and does not know anything of the real ii 
difficulties of the administration! But in whatever light it is taken, there could 7 
be no doubt that the Prince has taken a most statesmanlike view of the whole i 
problem of Indian administration, and in so doing rendered a service both to i 
Great Britain and India which will be greatly appreciated.” | 


2. “*'Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, while tour- 
(295 ing through India, were able to win the golden opinions 
oc ma ag seen , (9); of the princes and peoples as also the peasants of India, 
bay Samdchér (61), 21st and now that they have returned to their native land, 
May; Sanj Vartamdn (86), they bid fair by their kind and sympathetic words 
19th May ; Kathtawar Times to bring about a better understanding between the i 
(31), 22nd May ; Deshs Mitra 1 d th led At thatl th t' leit ii 
(64), 24th May. rulers and the ruled. e time the prospective visi 1 
of Their Royal Highnesses to India was announced, © a 
some of the Bengali papers did not approve of the idea on the plea that the advent | 
of Their Royal Highnesses among us would entail a heavy cost which the country 
was unable to bear...........No doubt both the princes and the peoples had to 
bear their fair share of the burden of expenses incidental to the entertainment of 
the Prince and Princess, but the general result of the tour shows that the money 4 
spent for their reception in India wasa mere drop in the ocean of the great good hh 
that would be done to this country. If there is one thing more than another | | 
which India resents, it is the ignorance more than the indifference of the 
British regarding this Dependency. While the Prince was touring in India, 
it was an open secret that he made personal enquiries in the matter of 
the present unsatisfactory relations between the rulers and the ruled, and 
that he formed an opinion of his own on the subject. At Guildhall, where 
His Royal Highness was invited to lunch, and where Mr. Morley and other 
members of the Cabinet and ev-Cabinet Ministers were present, the Prince 
made a memorable speech giving expression to his feelings and sentiments, 
which have, indeed, met with universal approval in this country. He 
dwelt at some length on the loyalty, nobility of mind and chivalrous 
nature of the great Indian Princes, and the wonderful admiuistration of the 
country by a handful of British officials, and concluded by saying that he 
realised the patience, simplicity of life, loyal devotion and religious spirit of 
the Indian people and could not help thinking from all he had seen and heard 
that the task of governing India would be made easier if they infused therein 
a wider element of sympathy, and he ventured to predict thers would be an 
over-abundant and genuine response to such sympathy. These were, indeed, 
sentiments, which were worth their weight in gold and would be subscribed to 
by all throughout the length and breadth of the Empire.......... They might 
serve, at no distant date, to dissipate the: crass ignorance and unpardonable ) | 
- indifference of the British nation regarding India and must tend to a certain oe aaa 
‘extent to restore friendly feelings between the rulers and the ruled.’”’. [Most of ; A as 
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“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has given a finishing touch 
| ee esos” a all that endeared him to the people of this country 
—" aperiator{ ade during his recent visit by the happy and eloquent 
eRe ) speech made by him at the Guildhall. There is one 
essential difference between an ordinary globe-trotter and a Royal visitor: the 
‘one sees little and says much, while the other sees much, and that the best, and 
‘says little, and that in a most welcome and suitable manner......... Itisa 
¢remendous commentary which the Prince will be assumed to have made on 
the prevailing spirit of the administration, when, using the comparative degree 
of the adjective, His Royal Highness inculcated the infusion of a ‘ wider 
‘element of sympathy’ into the government of the country. I[t is, however, 
likely thatthe Prince did not intend to be critical either on the administration 
in general, or on any particular ruler. There is no finality in government, said 
“Lord Curzon in one of his speeches; and we understand His Royal Highness 
‘to have meant that in the achievements of the sympathetic heart, too, thera is 
‘mo finality, and the future may more abundantly fulfil the past, Mr. Morley 
‘by remarking that sympathy was already, and had always been, the ‘secret 
of our power’ in India tactfully supplemented the Prince’s speech so as to 
prevent a misapprehension as to a hope expressed by His Royal Highness . 
regarding the future as if it was a condemnation of the past,” 


f - 


4. “The series of ceremonies that marked the tour of Their Royal 
Oriental Review (12), 23rd Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in their 
wna es vast Indian dominions reached their culminating point 

in the magnificent reception accorded to them at the 
Guildhall on Thursday last. The Royal tour in India was throughout succegs- 
ful and from the point of view of sight-seeing Their Royal Highnesses musi 
have been considerably pleased. A prince on tour is more or less handicapped. 
He is not his own master. His entire programme %3 made out months ago, 
and wherever he goes he sees only the bright aspect of what could be seen. 
He moves in an artificial world, so to say, full of tamashas and ceremonies and 
festivities. He is bound to carry with him the pleasantest recollections of his 
tour. Of the real world he sees little. He has few opportunities to learn at 
first hand the world around him unless he travels incognito,.......... The tour 
of Their Royal Highnesses in India was not in any way an exception to the 
general rule. Nevertheless, His Royal Highness gave audiences to a few 
public men in India, but such audiences were purely social functions and 
gave no opportumity to those who had that privilege to place popular 
-grievances before him, [his explains the commonplace observations 
‘made by the Prince of Wales in replying to the chief toast.......... 
-His Royal: Highness concluded his speech by observing that the task of 
governing India could be made much easier, if a wider element of sympath 
were infused in the administration of this country. He added that to such 
sympathy there would be an abundant and genuine response. The tour would 
be worth all its cost and trouble, if these two lessons are duly appreciated, and 
coming from the Prince they are remarkable and significant. What does the 
Prince mean? He means clearly that sympathy is wanting among the present 
rulers of the country and that the people of India are by nature generous 
»and would reciprocate heartily any sympathy that would be shown to them. 
Possibly it is not permissible in a prince, to say more. Diplomacy requires 
him to be a little reticent, But we venture to express the hope that the 
Prince’s appeal would not fall on deaf ears.” | ee 


. 5. At the Guildhall ag Bet His ae ut Highness the Prince of Wales and 
TR EP on r. Morley indulged in high-sounding platitudes about 
mie’ GA), 20th May. making sympathy the basis of the ritish Indian ade 
7 ation. Nearly fifty years have elapsed sitice we have begun to be. treated 
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to professions of epg and we have now grown sick of such wearisome 
reiteration. These pro 

in our condition. The Indian nation still grovels in abject slavery. Officials 
invested with a little brief authority—from a petty peon or railway ticket- 
collector upwards—lord it over the docile rayats. The people of England live 
happily at the expense of the Indians, who are starving on account of the 
absence df arts and industries in the country,~Viceroys and Governors come and 
go every five years, and the officials, too, are mere birds of passage whose sole care 
is to get promotion by humouring the powers that be. In this fashion does the 
car of the Indian administration roll on with no reSponsible guide to direct 
and control its movements. Weare grateful to the Prince for having praised 
our patience, simplicity of life, loyalty and religious devotion, but we are on 
the verge of losing all these noble qualities owing to the unrighteous rule 
of the British over us. We need hardly say that such a degradation of the 
Indians will inevitably bring about a degradation of the British race, Only a 
lofty and righteous form of Government would be suitable for a people endowed 
with such noble virtues as the Indians. 


6. “The Empire day has come and gone this year as usual without 
making the Indians feel that it wasa day intended 
Need of celebrating the to be observed with rejoicings and thanks-giving— 
a Day in India. a national holiday to be celebrated by people of all 
dm-e-Jamshed (28), 26th ' is : 
May, Eng. cols. creeds and classes in the British Empire...,... .. 
It would be unnecessary to dilate on the hold 
which Queen Victoria the Good had on the affection and veneration of 
the people of India, and on their desire to celebrate the memory of that 
most exemplary Sovereign by rejoicings and prayers on each recurring anniver- 
sary of her birth, All that they want is an opportunity to observe the day with 
due éclat, and considering the sheer perversity with which the Government 
and their advisers in this matter have hitherto refused to set apart the 24th May 
for the purpose by declaring it to bea general holiday, it would seem as if 
they had vowed to conspire against the memory of the greatest English 
Sovereign and woman that graced the world by her presence in modern times..... 
What we cannot conceive is how a Government, claiming to rejoice in the work 
achieved by Britain under the auspices of her reign and influence, could delibera- 
tely stand in the way of the people keeping with due pomp and ceremony a day 
commemorating the auspicious event of her birthand the rise and growth of the 
Empire so clesely identified with her name.......... It would be a pity, indeed; 
if the Government persisted further in refusing to accede to the popular 
wishes inthe matter. ‘They surely cannot beso blind as not to see that by 
putting the necessary facilities in the way of the people in regard -to the 
Empire Day celebration, they would help to cement the bonds between the 
rulers and the people, weld more closely the various races living under the 
British flag, strengthen the British supremacy in the Hast and add lustre to the 
British name.”’ 


7. ‘ When Mr, Morley was appointed Secretary of State for India not 
) even his most enthusiastic admirer ever entertained 
Mr. Morley’s attitude the hope that he would initiate vast changes in the 


nal the aspirations of administration of the country.......... It was known 
ge eview (12), 23rd that Mr, Morley was not deficient in intellectual 
May. sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the 


oppressed nationalities of the world, but it was feared 
that the Upas tree of the India Office would blight the generous instincts 
of even the most militant and aggressive Liberal. Mr. Morley’s Liberalism 
is sufficiently militant and aggressive so far as Imperial politics are 
concerned, but it seems to shrink from the politics of India, Or, it 
may be that Mr. Morley in his old age does not want to lay himself 
open to the attack of being a revolutionary in Indian politics. Whether 
it is the India Office that has chilled the réforming ardour of Mr. Morley 
or his own innate want of strength, the result must be very regret- 
table to the millions whom he has been called upon to rule. His doing 
puja to the existing bureaucratic system of Government and obeisance to 
‘settled things’ will give 4 convenient shelter to future Secretaries of State, 

Gon 265——4 | 


essions have not effected the least improvement 
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iberals, so that it seems policy not to 
jonouncing any opinion which would not only fetter the hands of the Liberals 
from doing to India, but give a convenient handle to the Conservatives to 

eet do their worst when they come into power. And one is led to ask ‘ After 
Mea eS all, have we not done harm to ourselves by asking for Mr. Morley P’ That at 

ere all events is the question suggested by the replies whichsthe Secretary of 
ee State gave to two questions in Parliament last week. An Irish member wanted 
bee to know if Mr. Morley would consider the desirability of giving some form 
af Colonial Government to India. Mr. Morley replied that he appreciated the 
spirit of the question very much, but declined to stand god-father to any such 
scheme. In reply to another question Mr. Morley refused to expand the 
Viceregal Council.......... Has Mr. Morley been lately rehearsing Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s poems on the White Man’s Burden ?”’ 
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8. “In one of its issues to hand by the last mail the London Times 
publishes a long and interesting article on ‘The 

Comments on the methods Growth of New Political Forces in India’ from the 
and activity of the Indian pen of its special correspondent who was lately in 
National Congress. this -country. After pointing out the fact that a 
Péres (13), 20th May, spirit of revolt against British authority—not against 

: the supreme authority of the Crown, but against the 
form in which that supremacy is exercised—has arisen among a section of the 
‘people, the correspondent proceeds to discuss the origin, merits and demerits 
of the Indian National Congress, which embodies the said spirit of revolt, in 
a tone so tolerant and sympathetic as to command the attention even of the 
most-yenomous critic of the British Government in this land...,...... ‘No 
“at Cengressman, no patriot,’ is the style of argument often adopted by the 
s press which, while preaching tolerance to the Government, is more 

often than not itself intolerant of all outside criticism. There are many 

items in the Congress programme which some of us are entirely willing to 

subscribe to, but it unfortunately contains many others also of a type which 

ohe, conversant with the material and social condition of most of our country- 

men at the present day, would strongly disapprove of. Itis for these reasons 

. ‘that a large section of educated and thoughtful Indians have not made 

common cause with the Congress party. The gulf which separates the 

Congress and non-Congress parties has of late been extremely widened, 

especially owing to the fact that even the moderate section of the former has 

allowed itself to be dragged at the heels of the Bengali orators........... The 

chief bane of Congress agitation in India is the flood of indiscrimi- 

nate, and, ‘too often, vituperative criticism it has let loose on the country. 

The British Government is certainly not perfect, but it is after all not half 

| 80 bad as it is often painted in the columns of the Congress organs, These 

Boe exponents of public opinion are often the mouthpieces of disappointed aspirants 
: to worldly wealth or honours, and are often in the leading strings of men 
who do not scruple to prostitute criticism for the sake of wreaking revenge 
upon those who have in any way annoyed or offended their self-assumed 
dignity. But the pity of it all is that even among some of the oclear-headed 
leaders of the Congress, this tendeney to vituperation and wholesale con- 
demnation of men and measures bas lately become manifest. The body politic 
of India, as represented by the Indian National Congress, has now become 
quite a diseased one. ‘Ihe sooner our public men perceive this fact, the better 
will it befor them and their country. If but a tithe of the ‘ Westernised 
energy and intelligence’ now wasted ina purely political agitation had been 
directed towards the social and material regeneration of the country, the 
8 partisans would have ere now been able to create conditions which 
uld have ensured the realisation of most of their aspirations, but they have 


- 
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hitherto practically sat with folded hands and ‘have, as a consequence of their 
inaction, failed to achieve even a single object worth the name during their 
existence covering a period of more than twenty-one years,” ; 


9. The recent superficial change of policy observable in British Indian 

An exhortation to administration is not wholly due to the agitation in 
Indians to beware of being connection withthe Barisal outrage, but to the advent 
ae pvr Y od of the Liberal party to power. Thereis indeed nothing 
Diberal Government in Eng. 0 Choose between the two parties, so far as the grant 
land. ~ of important political rights to the Indians is concern 
Kesari (124), 22nd May. ed. Neither of them likes to see India united as one 
nation, for they fear that the stability of British rule in this country would be 
thereby endangered. There is, however, a considerable difference in the treat- 
ment accorded to India by the two parties in certain minor matters. While 
the Conservatives do not hesitate to adopt repressive measures to put down the 
demands of Indians for additional rights, the Liberals resort to milder means to 
gain the same end. In short, the policy pursued by the two parties with regard 
to India is that of the mailed fist with this difference that while the Conser- 
vatives are accustomed to frequently flourish the fist before our eyes, 
the Liberals rarely do so and when they do, take care to cover the 
fist with a velvet glove. This aptly deseribes the policy which Mr. Morley 
has been pursuing towards the Indian people. It is certainly a 
disheartening spectacle to see the high-handed bureaucracy of India leaving 
its impress on Mr. Morley’s policy, instead of Mr. Morley being able to 
influence the policy of the officials, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in his recent speech in London laid stress on the necessity of a more 
sympathetic treatment of Indian questions, and Mr. Morley, who was present 
on the occasion, also echoed the same sentiment. This means that though 
Mr. Morley may not be prepared to concede important rights to the people 
of India as he has already declared in the House of Commons, he will have no objec- 
tion to let them indulge in the innocent pastime of shouting ‘ Bande Mataram’ 
to their hearts’ content or to permit school children to take part in the swadeshi 
movement. ‘he present Liberal regime may thus turn out to be a sympathetic 
one, but there is no reason to suppose that the tight grip regarding the grant of 
political rights to the Indians will be relaxed in any degree. This sympathetic 


attitude on the part of the Secretary of State has already had its effect on the 


policy of some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers as well as on the officials, who 
have lost no time in trimming their sails to the passing wind. But it is 
necessary to give a warning to our people at this juncture. They should take 
care not to be misled by this flowing tide of sympathy. The tender plant of 
political regeneration requires for its growth not the cool breezes of sympathy, 
but the torrid atmosphere of opposition. Sympathy may secure for us 
concessions in afew trifling matters, but t» suppose that it will help us 
in obtaining increased political rights is a great blunder. It is per- 
secution that impels masses of men to unite together for the accomplishment 
of a common object. From this point of view the apathy of the Con- 
servatives would appear to be more favourable for our political advancement 
than the sympathetic attitude of the Liberals. It now remains for us to 
give the Liberals clearly to understand that we attach no value to mere 
lip-sympathy and that we want to have some tangiole political rights. 
We should make them feel that they cannot but concede the rights demanded 


by us, Inshort, we may express our gratitude to the Liberals for their sym- 


pathetic attitude, but should at the same time carry on our agitation with 
renewed and unprecedented energy, This alone will unify us as a nation. 


10. Contempt for worldly pleasures is the guiding principle of Vedan- 
tism, and as wealth brings these pleasures within the 

British rale in India has yeach of man, Vedantists have ever been impressing 
fulfilled tho Vedantic ideal of non their followers the excellence of poverty. Some 


Porat? (120), 25th May. of the former rulers of India endeavoured to put this 


principle of Vedantism into practice by robbing the 


ple of their wealth, Their efforts, however, proved of no avail as their 
spoils being stored in this country eventually found their way back to the 
rayats in one shape or another. ‘his state of things drove the Vedantists to 
despair, but providentially the rule-of the British was established in India, 
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recovered the taxes due from the villagers and left them 
made the people conversant with the science of yoga, é.e., how 
olive on air. But they did not swerve a jot from loyalty to their rulers. 
With a view not to burden their rulers with additional mouths to feed in 
times of famine, they placed an interdict on marriages and child-births. 

They also realised that in view of the principles of Vedantism it was better 
to die than to live, and so if any. deaths occurred in the village, they were 
celebrated with grat éclaf. It so happened that a sepoy in a native 
regiment returned to this village after an absence of twelve years. On entering 
the village he found to his amazement that his aged father was dead and that 
the villagers were celebrating that event with rejoicings. He inquired 
why they did so and was informed that such celebration was the high-water 
mark of asceticism and the acme of loyalty. Then did the grim truth about 
the poverty to which that village had been reduced dawn upon the sepoy. 
He shed tears at the thought that he had been so heedless of the sufferings which 
his nearest and dearest had been undergoing. He now began to deplore not 
only the loss of his father but the sufferings of his countrymen, Afterwards 
he rejoined his regiment to confer witb his comrades by what means they could 
put a stop to this state of things. In the meantime the village in question, 

eing gradually depleted of its population, ceased -to exist. 


\ 


11, We are now the slaves of a Western nation and our struggle for 
| _ existence has become keen. It is impossible to 
- Present miserable condi- conceive to what dire straits we may be reduced 


tion of India and an appeal =; . 
to Indians to act our. 2 the near future. There was a time when India 


ageously for achieving their Was in the zenith of her glory under indigenous rule, 
independence, but now herstar is ‘1 the descendent and her past 
Arydvart (101), 12th May. grandeur has vanished. We are under a foreign yoke 
and there is no wonder that self-interest should 
dominate the policy ofourrulers. Thelatter adopted various plans to compass 
their selfish ends, and we on our part assisted them in no small degree to 
satisfy their greed. Although the sufferings which our countrymen are 
now enduring are indirectly attributable to our rulers, yet we are the direct 
cause thereof. What can be more despicable than that we should pay no 
head to the terrible sufferings of our countrymen? Let any oppression 
whatsoever. be exercised on the strength of authority, but O! Indians, why do 
you render yourselves liable to thesin of being traitors to your own country by 
adding your own quota to it? ‘Those who should be inspired with a desire for 
martial exploits on hearing of the brave deeds of the Marathas are now effete 
and emasculate. Our virtues have been crushed by the fatal administrative 
principles of our rulers, and we are reduced to the state of barbarians. Ye 
Indians, take courage, ponder over the lessons of history and improve your 
conduct fearlessly.. This isa critical time, do not be afraid, step forward 
and welcome death in the discharge of your duty. Instead of dragging a 
half-dead existence, cut the Gordian knot and try your luck, Bear in mind 
that your mother-land has built high hopes on your valour, and that all this 
struggle is for the sake of independence, 


12, Writing about the observations made by the special correspondent of the 
ee "one Li mes inIndia about the alleged prevalence of discontent 
ybomnante soe < “pi in the Native army owing to the introduction of Lord 
Native army. | _ Kitchener’s reforms, the K% observes :—Even assum. 
(Kab (120), 25th May. ing that the Z'imes correspondent has presented an over 
poles... ...* . drawn picture of the actual situation and that the 
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discontent prevailing in the army is not of a gravé character, the question 
arises whether Government should not take immediate steps to allay it. If the’ 
Native army turns against the British Government, what will be the position of 
the English in India? The whole of the British’ Empire will in that 
| Contingency’ be'shaken to its foundations, and even those who are mighty and 
invincible will be overtaken with terror. It is a mystery why Lord Kitchetier 
should ‘givé catise ‘for anzioyance to the army. It is stated that Indian troo 
are at present beitg ‘assembled on the N.-W. frontier of India with the 
intention of taking advantage of Russia’s' present weak cénilition and 
capturing some of her outposts. This might, of course, produce dissatisfaction 
amongst the Indians, but that need not disturb the equanimity of our rulers, 
The Indians have implicit confidence in Mr. Morley and could be easily 
pacified by a few gracious words uttered by him, even though the Anglo-Indians 
may have perpetrated a thousand iniquities. Why then should not the fullest 
advantage be taken of this position to advance British interests ? 


13. “In replying to Sir Henry Cotton Mr. Morley observed that it was 
the intention and wish of himself and the Indian Gov- 
Mr. Morley’s attitude ernment to allay the excitement in East Bengal.......... 
: ae the Barisal affair. = Does Mr. Morley believe that a mere statement of the 
riental Revtew (12), 23rd .. , Sem uy ° 
May. intention and wish ’ of himself and the Indian Govern- 
ment would answer the purpose? True, we have the 
partial] withdrawal of the notorious circular. Henceforth we are given to under- 
stand that ‘ Bande Mataram’ could be sung in the streets. Those sacrilegious 
words,have lost their odium.......... The riots that were freely apprehended, the 
collisions between Hindus and Muhammadans resulting in bloodshed that were 
sure to take placein the fancied imagination of Sir B, Fuller’s Government, it 
would appear, would not recur hereafter. Have the words lost their charm for 
mischief ? Yesterday broken heads were the result of University men thinking 
or dreaming of uttering them; to-day the Police budmashes may them- 
selves shout them without in any manner imperilling King Edward VII’s Empire. 
That is official logic. But are the perpetrators of wrong, the maliguant foes of 
popular rights and liberties, to go unscathed, uncensured, uncondemned ? 
Does Mr. Morley believe that peace could be assured by withdrawing the 
circular ? He has mistaken the people of India, misjudged their temper if he 
believes that they would suffer the magistracy and the police to trample upon 
elementary rights of citizenship, scatter to the winds all notions of justice 
and fair-play, ill-treat respectable Indians andsubjectthem toignominy. We 
do not want mercy, we want justice—yjustice by Sir B. Fuller, Kemp, Emerson 


& Co.” 


14. If we have to learn any lesson from the Barisal affair and if we are 
proud of our ancestors, we must adopt the policy of 

The — affair and an yetaliation whether our opponents be our rulers or the 
ns gee pare Ne NS sel rulers of the whole world. It is a sign of effeminacy 
Aryévart (101), 5th May. ‘to bear patiently the burden of oppression like an ass. 

| The manly course would be to shape our conduct 
according to the occasion so as to let no stigma attach itself to the prestige 
and prowess of our ancestors. Englishmen have come here to domineer over us 
and enrich their own country. Who will not be pained at the sight of their 


present doings, which resemble those of a deadly snake frozen with cold but 
warmed into life again P 


15. ‘ We welcome the news of the withdrawal of the circular which has 
\ wehaeeioal db tke dessin been the occasion of so many noisy demonstrations in 
a yay Roramaant Bengal. No one, who cal aly meg = course of 
ofEast Bengal prohibiting the events in Bengal during the ast few weeks, will deny 
shouting of “Bande Mata- that the prohibition against the shouting of ‘ Bande 
ram ” in public streets, Mataram’ has had an effect on the so-called popular 


Pérst (13), 20th May, leaders of Bengal totally different from that which the 


authors of the circular had interded to produce. In fact, it gave a new life to 

an agitation which was almost in its last gasp and thereby gave rise to a series of 

demonstrations which culminated in the untoward incident at Barisal. While 

we do not entertain any sympathy towards an agitation, baseless in its origin 
* 
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state: ‘Bande Mataram’ is, in the ee 
%i le m of India, a meaningless cry, and, provided those 
want to indt “i it do not resort to actual mischief, there is no harm 
in allowing ther pi shout the words at the top of their voice.......... Although 
sir F e - ler has realised the unwisdom of his step rather late in the day, the 
‘i awal of the circular will cost the Partition agitator a weapon which 
is he oo ever used with the greatest advantage in spreading his propaganda 
a ns his credulous and ill-informed countrymen.” 
ee iat. Bal es The withdrawal of the circular, so soon after - official attempt at 
whitewashing the conduct of the Barisal authorities, 
uy inert — (46), 20th snd so much at variance with the spirit that has so 
long been rampant in East Bengal, can have but one 
ignificance. It means that at last the powers that be in Bengal have come 
to teel that they had turned the screw too hard, that their policy of repression 
was suicidal and that the storm raised was of too violent a character to be faced 
with Russian weapons of repression.......... The publication of this order is 
undoubtedly a magnificent moral victory for our brethren of Bengal. It proves 
that although there may be a few exceptions like Sir B. Fuller, Emerson and 
Kemp, -who like torule the millions of India as the Czar and his iniquitous 
ministers rule the serfs of Russia, yet as arule the Briton loves liberty and 
would not deliberately crush all political aspirations in a conquered and subject 
race, It also further proves that constitutional agitation is yet a weapon that 
cannot.be absolutely ignored even by mighty rulers.......... It is evident that 
a good deal of ‘pressure’ has been brought to bear upon the autocrats of 
‘East Bengal. In fact the hand of Lord Minto, and for aught we know that of 
Mr. Morley, can be traced in this happy consummation. So far as this circular 
goes, we accept it asa sign that the Government have found out their mistake 
and have taken the first step to undo a wantonly perpetrated wrong.......... 
This circular is merely a belated and half-hearted attempt to pour oil over 
troubled waters. What, however, about the legal, political and constitutional 
questions involved in the Barisal affair? We trust that our brethren in Bengal 
will not be satisfied ‘with this paltry crumb that has been thrown out to them. 
For the matter of that, the circular itself is as ridiculous a piece of linguistic 
juasiery as the three reports we noticed last week....... It must be remem- 
red that the circular is merely a side-incident and that the great issues 
involved in the Barisal imbroglio must be fought out to the bitter end. The 
whole of India is ready to back up Bengal, and we trust that the leaders on that 
side will not be satisfied until they, too, get their ‘ pound of flesh ’—until 
Fullerism is dealt a death-blow.’’ 


17. Just as the savage attack on Father Gapon’s unarmed followers by 
the Russian soldiery gave a rude shock to his confis 
A comparison between dence in peaceful methods of agitation,*so has the 
ce ha so Babu Barisal incident produced a similar revolution in 
urendranath Bannerji. : 2 se 
Arunodaya (100), 20th the views of Babu Surendranath SBannerji, the 
ee | “Uncrowned King of Bengal.” He, too, like Father 
Gapon, used to declare that our wrongs remained 
unredressed owing to the lack of vigorous constitutional agitation on our part. 
But the Barisal affair has opened his eyes, for he now openly avers that the days 
are past when we can get our grievances redressed by merely submitting petitions. 
He has evidently lost faith in the vaunted righteousness of the British Indian 
administration. There is, however, a remarkable difference in the results 
brought about by theiactivities of Father Gapon and Babu Surendranath. While 
a. the former’s propaganda has brought about a revolution in the Russian system 
c.° of Government, that of Surendranath has only produced a commercial upheaval 
a in India. This differénce in the results is due to the fact that the Russian 
Government is lacking in that cunning by means of which the British 
have deluded us into the belief that we are happier under their sway than we 
would be under the Russian régime. It is this cunning that has impelled the 


- Government of East Benga) to withdraw the circular prohibiting the shouting 
of “ Bande Mataram ”’. 
Pe 
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~ 18, The boycott movement had originated in the country - more than 
| twenty-five years ago, but it failed to secure adequate 
Boycott of British goods gupport from the people and died soon after its 


should be followed bya boy- jineeption. The intolerable oppression recently exer- 
cott of Government. 


Vihari (155), 21st May. cised upon the people by their alien rulers, however, 


has helped to give afresh lease of life to the move- 
ment. The next step after a boycott of British goods is a boycott of the Uni- 
versities founded by Government and the establishment of a National University. 
This has been done by the Bengalis. Babu Surendranath Bannerji has gone & 
step further and boycotted the Government itself. He has resigned all honorary 
posts held by him under Government, and his example has been followed by many 
other Bengalis. This ought to have been done long ago. If the people determine 
not to accept titles or Government service, nor to send their boys to Government 
schools, their action will not fail to produce some effect upon the authorities, 
However much Government may ignore public opinion, it must not be forgotten 
that its existence depends upon the good-will of the people. If, therefore, 
the people boycott Government, the latter must become crippled. Government 


may establish law-courts or schools, but these would be useless, if the people - 


refused. to seek justice from the one or send their boys to the other. In short, 
the administraton of a country can go on smoothly, only if the people and 
Government act in concert. If the two are opposed to each other, confusion 
will ensue. The Government imagining itself to be omnipotent may ignore 
public opinion for some time, but when the people become united, their power 
exceeds that of Government. 


19. The Jém-e-Jamshed, in reviewing the agricultural situation in the 
ae Presidency, pays & warm tribute of praise to the 
Appreciation of the efforts Bombay Government for their benevolent efforts to 
of the Bombay Government : ‘Pisin ‘ : 
to relieve the distress pre- 2lleviate the miseries of the famine-stricken rayats. It 
vailing in the Presidency. observes :—Government are making liberal advances 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 21st of takavi to the rayats to enable them to improve 
May. their means of water-supply and to make good 
the loss of live stock. With a view tothe preservation of cattle, large 
quantities of grass are being sent to places where there is a scarcity of 
fodder. The Sirkar Mabap has also opened test works in affected areas 
and is also giving gratuitous relief to thousands of famine-stricken 
agriculturists. ‘The public will surely feel grateful to Lord Lamington’s 
Government- for their commendable solicitude towards the hard-hit rayats 
in the present crisis. We hope the authorities are displaying equal zeal and 
energy in combating the cholera epidemic, which has broken out in several 
parts of the Presidency. The public would be reeassured, if Government 
made an authoritative pronouncement as to the measures devised by them for 
saving the rayats from the ravages of this fearful disease. 


20. Commenting on a disturbance which took place on the llth 
instant between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
Comments on a recent at Nadidd (Kaira), the Jain observes :—These frequent 
a gg Kaira), exhibitions of Muhammadan turbulence are solel 
Jain (113), 20th May. | due to the mildness of the Hindus, who shrink from 
| standing on their defence when any wrong is done 
to them. Forbearance is no doubt a virtue, but when carried to excess it 
becomes a vice. In the present instance the Hindus had to suffer a great deal 
owing to the inaction of the Police. If the occurrence has any. moral to 
convey to the Hindus, it is this that when the Police fail to come to their 
rescue, they should not scruple to exercise the tight of private defence .which 
they enjoy under the law. We do not want the Hindus to wantonly fall .out 
with the Muhbammadans, but when, as often happens, the Muhammadans lose 
all balance of mind and shamelessly come to blows with the Hindus, it is 
imperative that the latter should put aside their cowardice and pay their 
opponents back in their own coin. The law of self-defence is understood and 
acted upon even by the lower forms of creation. If we act according to this 
law, the Muhammadans will be brought to their senses and refrain from 
molesting us on flimsy pretexte. . | ving 
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‘eats dia ¢ e Syrtionn gp of this belief 
tt at “the, hotel vith: ‘arrogance and‘ cont 
“We often heat of instances of such gross ill-treatment. 
_ natives by European officers as'to make our very 
hairs stand on their ends. The latest instance of this 
“kind hails from Sehwan and has evoked vehémenkeriti- 
| cis in the Bengal Press. It is that the Sub-. 
er of Schwan inflicted upon certain Muhammad#h Zamindars a 
inishment for which it fork be difficult to find a precedent in 
nt of India, These men were ordered to, stand beneath the scor- 
si ng " An a poy (age a aps with knees bended down to the ground ' 
dhe until the officer thought fit to bid them rise. They 
3 an enti ry pr he tf os sentence them to pay a fine instead of subjecting them to 
a such ‘humiliating punishment, but he remained unmoved and forced them to 
me obey his ruthless order. The Zamindars even complained to the higher 
te authorities by wire, but no notice was taken of their complaint. This shows how 
completely the people of India are at the mercy of insolent European officers. 
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—. “Tt would seem that the Postal authorities have not yet seen their 
: .way to redress the grievances so prominently brought 
Alleged or noe strike to their notice by the Bombay postmen. It was 
of “orig be mbay City. on the 22nd April that these postmen sent in a 
u Prakdsh (41 f esr 
May, Eng. cols. joint petition, which was duly considered and to which 
an early reply was given. Later on the Postal 
authorities gathered together the men of the distribution service and sympa- 
thetically questioned them as to their difficulties and the concessions they 
wanted. We have before now twice alluded to the justice of what the men 
of the distribution service are demanding, and it seemed that the authorities 
were fairly on the way to meet these claims reasonably and frankly. But the 
Postal Department is not free from the official disease of procrastination, 
We are afraid matters are fast going out of the pale of possible compromise. 
The promised reply is not yet forthcoming, although the time of three weeks 
asked for has elapsed. . We learn that the postmen again approached the 
loeal authorities with a second petition last week. The reply given was that 
no orders had been received from the higher authorities and the men were 
severely warned of the loss they would risk by taking any hasty step. Well, 
3 the fact is that the Bombay postmen are hard pressed—living ¢ here is so costly 
i dnd the work so exacting. They have, therefore, to choose between cruel 
‘ submission to avery hard life or leave the service and take the possible risks, 
i So far as. we know the feeling of resentment against the authorities and their 
i deliberate indifference, even after they had satisfied themselves as to the truth 


of the complaints contained in the petition, has now reached a pitch where it 
will not any more tolerate bland and evasive replies. It is high time that the 
duthorities should for once condescend and conciliate........... Besides, the 
inconvenience that a strike might cause in a commercial city like Bombay 
is too great to be lightly ignored. If Calcutta could ill afford to have a 
tmen’s strike, Bombay is. still less prepared to meet such a contingency. 
us trust the authorities will, at least now, be roused to a sense of the 
danger and do the needful,” 
a 23. ‘As Mr. Crouch is to be elevated to the Bench of the Sadar Court in 
| Sind, the office of Public Prosecutor in Sind will 
ie | Pablo Prosecatorship of shortly have to be given away. Who is to be the 


i Sind. fortunate recipient of this post ? Why, it is a for 
‘ae . | : 23 d VY; O egone 
mot, * Journal 8770) “88 conclusion that Mr. Aston, the present incumbent, 


will get the permanent appointment. At the time of 
ointment to the temporary vacancy we all understood what it meant, 
whole protested against the utter disregard of superior claims 
on of a gentleman from Bombay. A repetition of the protest 
will, Ow, have no effect upon those responsible for the jobbery—for 
it is “nothing less—about ta be perpetuated. But that is no reason why 
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we should fail to. give expression to the feeling, which prevails amongst the 
tmembers of the Sind Bar and in the far larger circle of the educated public 
throughout the province. It is a flagrant piece of jobbery and a slur on the 
leading legal practitioners of Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukkur. Mr. Aston 
gets the post, because he is the son of his father. Of course, he is a Barrister, but 
how very junior and what a pigmy he is by the side of the talented, 
experienced and highly capable men, who have distinguished themselves in the 
profession by many years’ practice in the Sind Courts.......... But there is some- 
thing more which renders the appointment open to animadversion. It is an indi- 
cation that this post is going to be made a close preserve for European 
Barristers....... ..6 Why a post like the Sind Public Prosecutorship should be 
treated as the White Man’s Burden passes our comprehension......... Such 
reservation is not only wrong and vicious in principle, but is indicative of 
a policy of reaction and retrogression.......... We will hope against hope that 
Government will see their way to set their good name above the interests of 
high-placed and highly connected individuals of the ruling class and refuse 
to sanction this glaring piece of jobbery.”’ : 


24, “Mr, HK, Clements, District and Sessions Judge, Sukkur —Lirkhina, 
i : ; has gone home on long leave. On behalf of the 
wok uf Mn Clanonte, LCS, People of Sind we sincerely wish that he does not 
as District and Sessions Yeturn to us. Sind has to be congratulated on having 
Judge, Sukkur—Larkhina. a good riddance, and let us hope that on his return 
Sindhi (51), 12th May, from leave he will be posted somewhere in the Presi- 
ung. col. dency proper. [is administration of justice cannot 
be too severely condemned from a public point of view.......... Regarding 
outward manner, he was ever in the dumps, and always looked as if he had 
had the cholera or something was out of joint with him....... The Sukkur Bar 
has to be congratulated on its sturdy independence in not kow-towing to Mr. 
Olements on the eve of his departure, In this connection we must reluctantly 
chronicle a painful incident. We don’t speak without the book when we say 
that it was mooted to honour Mr, Clements with an entertainment, but the pro- 
posal was pooh-poohed by the Bar, directly it emanated froma weak brain. 
And yet it has pained us to learn that Mr, Parmanand, the new-fangled Public 
Prosecutor, gave himself the honour of inviting Mr. Clements to a tea-party 
on behalf of the Bar. We are open to correction on this point, and none will be 
more glad than ourselves to learn that the invitation was purely personal. No 
sane person could have any quarrel with him for doing anything he liked in 
honour of Mr. Clements, or for waiting upon him, as he did, at the station, at 
the time of his departure...... ... Butif the good name of the Bar was traduced, 
without sufficent warrant, it was certainly impudence. If Mr. Parmanand 
cherishes the belief that by virtue of his office he is the leader of the Bar, he is 
sadly mistaken.,....... Weare in a position to assure the gentleman in question 
that he has made himself a laughing-stock of the whole Bar.......... It was 
rather lucky that Mr. Clements declined the offer. Had he accepted it, a tight 
position would have been created for the soi-disant leader. Of course, the party 
would have come off successfully at his sole cost. But we are warranted in 
saying that no member of the Bar -would have attended it, except perhaps a 
stray obliging countryman or friend. And this would have rather galled 
Mr, Clements instead of pleasing him.......... Will our future toadies bear this 
incident in mind ?’’ 


Education. 


25. “The official movement for preventing school and college boys from 

| all active or even passive participation in all kinds 

_ Alleged obnoxious restric- Of public movements is apparently spreading like 

tions imposed by Government wild-fire. And itis, we think, high time that the 

upon tho freedom of teacher’ oyardian-world bestirred themselves to take counsel 
and students in Government : | 

and aided institaiions, . together and adopt a_ well-concerted plan for 
Mahrdita (9), 20th May, resisting the advance of this disastrous policy all along. 

Eng. cols. - theline. Probably asecret circular has been issued 


by the, Director-General of Education enunciating the 
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‘ enforcement by the various Provincial Directors of Publig 

irit, their practical enforcement at the hands of certain members 

nal Service has been so far-fetched in its relation to the 

intentions and so ludicrous in itself that the whole of the new-fangled 
policy stands in danger of being pointed at as one of the worst illustrations 
nm recent times of the egregious incapacity of the British Government to 
understand the duties and responsibilities of a civilised and enlightened 
Government of the twentieth century. What a reversal of policy have the 
Government shown in their attitude towards education and educational 
institutions in India during the short period of the last twenty-five 
ears!.,..:...... During this interval a number of precious maxims have 
7 een coimed and made current in the practical administration of the 
ue Educational Department. The grants-in-aid Codes have been revised, and 
« galling restrictions imposed on the conduct of private educational institutions 
which receive or expect a grant-in-aid, And further it has been declared 
that an institution, which does not like to go in for Government grant under 
those restrictions, would be regarded as unfit to exist........... Lastly, the 
Directors of Public Instruction have been made practically supreme for the 
purpose of dealing with teachers and students in Government and aided institu- 
tions and compelling them to conform to fastidious, fanciful and unreasonable 
rules of conduct in their public and private life. In short, a politico-educa- 
tional Censorship has been created with practically unlimited powers for deal- 
ing with any matters that may fall or be made to fall within its 
jurisdiction........... We will first take the case of teachers, It may be at 
once conceded that it is the duty of teachers in Government institutions to 
strictly obey the orders of their superiors. Thereis no difficulty about this part 
of their duty so far as purely educational matters are concerned. But the 
difficulty comes in when they are expected to make their knowledge, tastes and 
ideals in public affairs co-extensive or identical with those of their superiors. 
Of course, a teacher’s common-sense will tell him that so long as he wants to 
serve the Government, he ought not to take part in any violent political agita- 
tion against his employers. The aspect, however, changes or rather ought to 
change, when the. teacher serves not in a Covernment institution but in 
an aided or recognised one, But even in this case the Educational Department 
seeks to fasten the dead-weight of the duties and responsibilities of teachers in 
Government institutionsround the neck of the former, so that the Department 
may be able to boast of uniformity in administration and a service to the 
cause of loyalty to the Government. The result of such a state of things has 
been most disastrous, for in the practical working of the written and un. 
written rules and understandings of the Department the average teacher 
becomes perpiexed and finds his sense of public usefulness practically benumbed, 
Thus- he is at a loss to know whether he must eschew from his activities 
quasi-pclitical or even social and literary matters, lest he might fall a victim to 
any hidden traps or pit-falls awaiting him. He has a vague sense that Govern- 
ment expect him not to take part in anything that might displease his official 
superiors. Thus he may not attend a public meeting, simply because some one 
not under his control might say or do something which might give offence to 
Government. He may not also subscribe to any public fund, for it might 
benefit or be managed by one who is not in the good graces of Government....,,, 
He may not discourse on history, for history has some kind of political training 
or other to give. He may not write books on subjects that might lead him to 
refer, howsoever distantly, to anything that might be construed by the bias 
ei of the official mind into a criticism on the. present condition of his 
¥ | country. He may not praise his ancestors, because that is supposed indirectly 
A to awaken a love for political independence. And lastly he is to enforce 
allthis even uponthe students under him, The prohibitions included in the 
above, which is necessarily an incomplete catalogue, apply to the student 
equally.......... The latter may not talk politics, though he may read 
books like Sir William Lee-Warner’s ‘ Citizen of India.’ He may not 
attend a public meeting, though he may be used as an_ instrument 
in approved ceremonies by Government officers, Ele may not subscribe to 
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or even read newspapers that may have found a place on the official black list. 
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And speaking generally he may not show the least sign of. animal spirits or 
independence of mind, as these can be easily construed into a disloyal political 
consciousness, Now in saying all this we may appear to be drawing on our 
imagination. But that supposition is absolutely wrong, for we are speak- 
ing with definite instances before our mind, and in some cases we can, if 
necessary, adduce documentary evidence in support of our allegations. The 
question, therefore, arises whether all this-is to be meekly submitted to or 
whether we shall make a united effort to get the situation altered, 
The worst features of this state of things are two. In the first place the orders 
or the understandings by which the Educational Department may judge a 
teacher or a student are far from being clear. Whatever either of them does, 
he does entirely at his risk, for there is no knowing what particular thing 
may appear to Government in a particular light. But the second feature is, if 
anything, worse than the first, and this feature is the official practice of 
accepting as gospel truth anything and everything which the Police might 
report to the head-quarters, for it comes to this that almost every case of 
displeasure on the part of a Police Constable, who may have been detailed 
on intelligence duty, isa case of Government displeasure. The Policeman 
reports that such and sucha teacher or student was present at such and 
such a public or private meeting, and the report is accepted as conclusive 
proof not only of everything stated by the Policeman but even of the 
undesirable character of what was said or done and of the function in 
connection with which it was said or done. In this manner the Policeman 
is practically the holder of a general power of attorney for the opinions and 
tastes of the Government, and woe to the nation in which things have come 
to that pass! ”’ 


26, ‘The Government are still fumbling about for ways and means for the 
provision of hostels for students of the several Arts 
Resolution of the Govern- and other Colleges under their control. But ere they 
ment of India reganas the could provide sufficiently for these, they have issued 
alae sg oe Prindiesls and a Resolution with a view to provide for residential 
Professors of Government quarters for Principals and Professors of Government 
Colleges. Colleges. If care is taken that the building of such 
_Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 24th gyarters is not made the first charge on the surplus at 
Mays pe gi kn Me” their disposal ev hich is intended to b 
Samachar (61), 25th May. posal every year, which 18S intended to e 
, expended on the educational needs of the country, and 
that the interests of the poor students now drivex from pillar to post in search of 
suitable quartors for themselves are not sacrificed to those of the Principals and 
Professors who, without such extraneous assistance, can well shift for themselves, 
we should not object to the facilities now proposed to be given to the latter. The 
rules framed by the Government appear to be well-conceived and reasonable 
enough, and surely it cannot be said that they are intended for the benefit of 
any particular class or grade of the professorial staff. Again, care has been 
taken to lay down that free accommodation will be provided for a limited 
number only. Weread in the Resolution that ‘the local Government may, 
without the sanction of the Government of India, provide free quarters for 
not more than the Principal and one Professor,’ And it is provided, 
moreover, that this will be ‘on the condition that definite.duties are assigned 
to the officers thus privileged in connection with the supervision and physical 
welfare of the students’ Allowances are not to be ordinarily given in lieu of free 
quarters, and, no less important than the rest, it is pointed out that ‘the provi- 
sion of residences, being directly and immediately connected with the duty of 
supervision, shall in no case be regarded as a right or claimed by seniority, but 
the residences shall be assigned to those members of the College staff who are 
considered best fitted for the duty.’ It will readily appear from this that the 
Indian Government have given their sanction to the proposal with due regard for 
economy and other considerations that must be taken into account when dealing 
with such a question.......... There is nothing in the rules laid down by the 
Government of India to indicate that the benefit of these residential quarters 
shall be given to Professors of any particular grade or community...,... Under 
the circumstances it is reasonable to hope that neither on the ground of grade 
nor of colour wilk-the local Governments debar native Professors from. getting 


ptial.quarters:, The) Principal’ of every Gollege has a 
wtion.of.auch ftee quarters for himself. But as for the 
ind the fact that, the ostensible reason for providing such 
) that. snip kc supervision may be maintained over students 
ollege hours, we should hold that a native Professor would be more 
esit as resident Professor than an Englishman or European not sufficiently 
yequainted with their ways and habits.”” [The Bombay Samdchdr also expresses 
its approval of the general principles laid down in the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India reyarding the provision of residential accommodation for Princi- 
and Professors of Colleges and hopes that the Resolution heralds a more 
heral, policy on the t of the authorities in the matter of building well- 
equipped hostels for College students. ] 


*27. “There is no gainsaying the fact that the Resolution has been published 
..,  notaday too soon. The necessity of restricting stud- 
May, Eng. poe (38), 27th ents, when deprived of parental soit and guidance, 
ak to some form of discipline and to control their moral 
and physical welfare has long been recognised. The desideratum was never 
more felt than now, when the contagion of insubordination and rowdyism has 
infected the student class in general, and there is great need of nipping the 
evil in the bud by timely measures and precautions. The evil example of 
Bengal, which took the lead in initiating a new policy of unrest and rebellion 
in schools and colleges, has been followed in the Punjab, where political 
agitators and malcontents are busy exploiting the student class for sowing the 
seeds of disloyalty aad disaffection.......... The infection of rowdyism and 
truculence in school-boys seems to be catching, and a deterrent remedy should be 
applied before other provinces are affected. Under the circumstances, Govern- 
ment is to be complimented for the wise precaution taken in their decision to 
secure some means of check to supervise the students’ lodging in College hostels, 
and it is to be hoped that no time will be lost in giving the project immediate 
and practical effect.”’ 


haiheays. 


28. Writing about the proposed railway connection between Bombay and 
cdaeiil ‘ley aE oo ag a eee ae oe ns = is grati- 

, fying to learn that the Government of India have so 
ea: between Hombay and far deferred to the cbjections raised by His. Highness 
Bombay Samachér (61), the Rao of Cutch against the alignment of the 
2ist May; Sanj Vartaman proposed raiiway through his State as to undertake 
Sea (81) rane: ” “shart the survey of another route for the line to the north 
of the Runn of Cutch, In view of the conciliatory 
attitude adopted by Government in disposing of this moot question, we cannot 
help saying that it is unbecoming on the part of the people of Cutch to run 
down the alternative scheme and urge the authorities to ride rough-shod over 
the objections raised by His Highness. Before endorsing the opinions expressed 
by the Bombay and Kardchi Chambers of Commerce, the Cutchi inhabitants 
should have paused to consider the motives that have actuated these bodies 
in submitting a protest against the alternative route selected by the Goy- 
ernment of India. It is notorious that the sole aim kept in view by 
European Chambers of Commerce in such matters is the advancement of 
their own selfish interests. The representations of the Bombay and Karachi 
Chambers rest on the unwarranted assumption that the objections raised 
by the Rao of Cutch are ill-founded and as such do not deserve consideration 
at the hands of Government, If the authorities act according to this 
short-sighted suggestion, it is to be feared that the amicable relations 
subsisting between them and the Native States will be endangered. A careful 
examination of the representations made by the Chambers has failed to convince 
us of the expediency of constructing the railway along the Bhuj route. 
e belief that railways are instrumental in averting famines or alleviating 
Listress has been exploded by the recent experience of famine conditions in 
British districts, The rapid transit of food-stuffs over long distances by means 
of railways has, instead of keeping down prices and alleviating distress, aggra- 


~, 


‘vated -the pinch of famine. ' The tall talk of developing the mineral resources 
of Cutch is too transparently fallacious to need formal refutation. It is 
incumbent upon the inhabitants of Cutch to stand by the R&o and resist the 
efforts of vested interests to prevail upon Government to take the line through 
seat [The Sdnj Vartamdn and the Kédthidwdr Times write in a similar 
strain. ae 


29. “The G, 1, P. Railway has entered on a new phase of existence. 
Dropping its old and honourable traditions of the 
days of that fine old English gentleman, the late 

i 2 to the G. lL F- Mr. Henry Conder, it has apparently emerged into 
ailway employes to present , : 
a united front against the ® period of nascent decay, a period redolent of 
alleged systematic attempt of mephitic vapours poisonous to healthy life and fatal 
the General Traffic Manager tp those fine, active, breezy English qualities and 
a? bring about a gradual instincts that marked the older and better days of 
reduction in their salaries, , : ‘ 
Railway Times (17), 19th this great trunk line of India. In place of the fine 
Apl, stamp of men in which the old management took a 
just and honourable pride, and which still exists on 
some of the great Indian Railway systems, we are beginning to see the advent 
ofa new race of men, arace dwarfed and stunted in physical and moral 
qualities alike.......... In short, the healthy atmosphere we have referred to 
is gradully growing noisome; the old stamp of men is apparently to 
be susperseded by the wretched class. we meet with on the Southern 
Mahratta, the Madras, and the Nizam’s Railways; and the G. I. P.. will 
thus deteriorate in a few more years from the leading line that it. was a few 
decades ago tothe third class level to which it is rapidly descending.......... 
This may seem an exaggerated picture, but is it really so. From _ the 
time that the present General Traffic Manager has taken charge of the system, 
. changes and reductions have been wrought that are gradually tending to the 
state of things described. Barring a very few who have benefited, the majority 
have suffered; the Guards, after the amalgamation of the A and B classes, had 
their starting pay reduced from eighty to sixty, though the Manager had never 
given them to understand at the Manmar meeting that such was his intention; 
the scale of promotions adopted by him is a distinct gain to the Company and 
a great loss to the men, and has since been tampered with most unjustifi- 
ably, which can only be characterised asa breach of good faith; first class 
Brakesmen on Ks, 25 or 30 are made to run in charge of trains; young ticket- 
collectors who should be promoted on the A grade as Guards are asked to go on 
the B grade, and on refusal are informed that they have forfeited future pro- 
motion ; stations that were formerly manned by Europeans are now mauned by 
Natives on reduced salaries; the number of European Assistant Station Masters 
has been reduced; the wages of Native Station Masters, Assistant Station 
Masters and Signallers have been lowered ; and numerous other changes in the 
same direction have been brought about, the whole being done so- skilfully 
and silently as to escape more than a passing notice. But the rapid descent 
does not end here. The Locomotive Department is now also attempting to 
introduce a new scale, and it is rumoured among the drivers throughout the line 
that this is being done at the inspiration of one who has a penchant 
for reducing the salaries of others, while adding to his own.......... A meeting 
of the Loco Delegates and the G,I. P. Officers was held the other day to 
consider the ‘ New Rules,’ and we understand that the men as a whole rejected 
the proposed innovation asascheme to reduce their earnings, in spite of the 
bounce and bluster of the ‘ popular’ Agent who has just retired. This, too, is 
the general feeling throughout the line. Experience has taught railway men 
that all new scales of pay are as a rule retrenchments on the men’s earnings, 
The process has been going on from time to time and will go on, if the 
employers are allowed a free hand in the matter. Almost every new 
official: who takes charge of the line is possessed of this craze, possibly with the 
‘object, of displaying his zeal and ability on behalf of his employers, the 
shareholders. And he cannot be entirely blamed for this, for the employés 
should see to the protection of their own interests. ‘The proposed scale will . not 
benefit the new hands, though a few of the older hands may appear to gain by 
it. The goods men will undoubtedly: suffer, and if the:faw who do gain ‘will: ba 
con 265—7 | 
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that they will profit. Whien xre- 
a t to  swide the men and thus 


s@arry the day 
| tore few. ..i..¢ y . 
than to-acéept the proposed innovation. It is said that the new rules will apply 
‘to men engaged or promoted after the Ist of July next, since the attempt to 
‘get the present employés to accept them has apparently not been gracefully 
-meceived. But the men will not have that. It is the policy of all Union 
‘ten to maintain the standard of wages for themselves and for all future 
-employés ; and it is a wise policy, fora fallin the standard affects not only 
‘those who are to come hereafter, but also those who are in service 
at the time. There are some men who in such matters, regardless of what those 
who come after them may suffer, sometimes fondly delude themselves into the 
‘belief that they at least are perfectly safe and unaffected by the change. 
They, however, generally live to learn that so far from such being the case, 
they are slowly and steadily weeded out as soon as a sufficient number of the 
lower paid men are im service, so that they pay after all for their selfishness. 
And they deserve this self-inflicted penalty forthe iniquity of injuring those 
who will come after them—in very many instances their own children. Let 
the G, I. P. men beware of such a course! ” 


Municipalities. 


30. ‘The seventy-two wise men and good, who preside over the destinies 
of this island city, may well be asked what they 
acco fire at Coléba and think about the fire which broke out in the Cotton 
e question of an adequate : , 
water-supply to Bombay Green day before yesterday. The fire occurred at 
City. about mid-day in a place where the assistance 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 25th of thousands of men could be promptly obtained, 
May t a Ome and where to let a conflagration get out of control 
must mean at any time destruction of property, the value of which can be 
‘computed in crores. And yet, what happened? ‘The outbreak occurred at 
about 1 o’clock and fer fully one hour the Municipal and other appliances 
for extinguishing the fire, which were promptly brought to the spot, could 
pive little or no assistance.......... A lack of sufficient pressure in the water 
served through the Municipal mains was again painfully in evidence......... 
At the time of the arrival of the first fire-appliance the flames were confined 
‘to a very limited area, and it was felt that had the supply of water been forth- 
oming in adequate strength, they would have been nipped in the bud. 
For a full hour, however, the required pressure in the water main could not 
be obtained. In the meanwhile, fanned by an easterly breeze, the flame 
spread around, seized the other two stacks in its grip, and within half an 
hour of the outbreak, all tho three stacks were well ablaze. Any hope of 
saving the bales had soon to be given up.’............ The passage quoted above 
from the report of the leading English journal on our side speaks for 
itself. It is a plain unvarnished account of what happened........... It 
merely states what actually occurred, and the statement is sufficient to arouse not 
merely dismay, but public wrath and indignation........... The incident has 
emphasised in a manner which could never be: mistaken the impression 
that has been slowly but surely taking hold of the public mind in course 
of the last few days, viz., that both in the deliberative council of the 
city and among its executive there is what might, in the light of experience, 
be justly and unhesitatingly described as utter, irremediable, hopeless 
incompetency to find a satisfactory solution of the problem; that it is 
idle to expect any improvement in the state of affairs prevailing for so long 
under their auspices ; and that if the citizens of Bombay do really feel an 
improvement to be essential, they must look:elsewhere for securing it.......... 
Surely this water question has passed the stage when it could be contemplated 
with equanimity. A short, irregular and unwholesome supply, in season and 
Out of season for ordinary domestic purposes, may be put up with...,...... But 
under existing circumstances it isa question affecting far more than our 
domestic comforts and convenience. It affects the security uf our property 
and.our lives. The Corporation have tampered enough with it, they have 
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fumbled about long in search of some remedy. They have failed to find it 
for over a decade...,...... The complaint has by this time become so chronic.as 
to have become a veritable scandal, which it seems practically impossible for the 
Corporation and their Executive to remedy without some sort of outside agency 
being set to work to advise, assist and even goad them on to do S0......«... 
We should think that the hour is come wien the Corporation may well be 
made to vote for a Commission of experts to come out to India to examine the 
whole question and advise the city as to the proper solution there of, untram- 
melled by the biased judgment of local officials and the so-called public 
Tribunes. This being done, the public should see that the Corporation 
loyally carry out the instructions of that Commission, that they do not 
permit themselves to be carried away by their own. prepossessions and 
prejudices or those of any particular section of the community, above all that 
they do not refuse to spend money for the application of the proper 
remedy that may be prescribed. In short, the public must now refuse to 
be deluded any longer by the specious promises of the Corporation and their 
officials, It must recognise that unless and until it bestirs itself, nothing prac- 
tical would be done....... Too long has the press appealed to the Corporation to 
do the needful. The recent catastrophe has imposed upon it the duty of carry- 
ing the appeal to the Czesar outside in order to compel that body to cease 
deluding tbe public by specious promises, to bestir itself and do something in 
right earnest.......... The Corporation and their officials may resent this appeal 
to Government. Butitis rendered necessary by the persistent apathy, indiffer- 
ence and irresolution of more than a decade. It is rendered necessary by 
their own shortcomings, incapacity and obliquity of moral vision, They have 
failed, and they cannot now complain if we turn to others for assistance.” 


31. ‘* With the recent fire at Jamshedjee Bunder, Lower Colaba, where 
nani dias (59) a large quantity _of cotton was destroyed the 
6th M ay, ies wie = =O Cry «about insufficient water-supply has naturally 
been renewed.......... Some of the critics in the 
press attribute the insufficiency of water and the inefficiency of the depart- 
ment to the indifference and lethargy of the Municipal Corporation, which 
has been considering this matter and deliberating upon it in committee 
for along time past without arriving at any definite decision as to which 
of the alternative means suggested for the improvement of the supply 
should be adopted. It is true that the committee have been considering 
the question for an unconscionably long time, but those who have followed 
their deliberations, which have been published in the shape of interim 
reports, and which have again been deliberated upon and discussed from 
time to time by the Corporation, must have observed that it is neither the 
fault of the Corporation nor of their committee that they are yet unable to 
decide the complicated question. The committee, as they were bound to do, 
have been consulting experts, who are unfortunately—as is generally the case 
with these experts—divided on the question as to how to improve the supply so 
as to answer our purpose at least for a reasonable period, if not for all time 
to come. When experts disagree in material points as to the best means of 
improving the supply, the committee are necessarily and naturally at their wits’ 
end and have to seek advice from experts in Europe and elsewhere before they 
can come to any satisfactory conélusion in the matter. All this, as we know, 
takes time, and it is no wonder that the committee, with all their desire to bri 


the matter to a satisfactory conclusion, have not yet been able to present their © 


final report, which cannot be submitted until after due consideration of all the 
facts ang figures placed before them by their own and outside experts. There 
are some members of the committee, who have ample experience of the hurried 
manner in which the drainage of this city was first thought of and introduced 
with such disastrous results. The city has to pay all these years the grievous 
penalty of a heavy mortality caused by a defective system of drainage, which 
has algo, like our water-supply, cost us an immense sum of money..,. ...., Tho 
committee, therefore, are quite right in coasidering the question of water- 
supply from various points of views, lest they might fall into an error similar 


i 
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the one for which the city has to pay such a- heavy penalty, both in life 

money.:....... A cry appears to have been raised in certain quarters 
‘against the Corporation and their executive officers, and an appeal made to 
‘Government to wake up that body, but it is after all an hysterical cry which 
yught not to be countenanced., e rate-payers of Bombay have full confidence 
“in the members of the committee, who are doing their level best to bring the 
matter to a satisfactory termination.” 


82. ‘*The plague has all but rounded a complete cycle, with the threat of 

a recurrence, next year, of the havoc under which it 

An appeal to the Improve. was first ushered into existence...,...... As every 
ment Trust to take precau- succeeding year ‘the epidemic had begun late by a 
pene measures against ® month and the scourge was systematically being 
Evsieakey Clty a denuded of its previous virulent features, it was sur- 
aided pov gga mised that when the recrudescence happened to fall 
Raést Goftér (83), 20th simultaneously with the summer, the outbreak would 
May, Eng. cols. be materially weak, and the disease would gradually 
| die a natural death. Itis, however, a disappointing 
feature that the change in the weather is no determining element. The outbreak, 
this year, was more virulent than during the last several years, and there was hardly 
any locality in Bombay which could claim complete immunity from it...... Of 
late matters had reached such a crisis that even some of the best ventilated 
residences were not immune from contamination.......... Ii the plague does 
not subside before the monsoon sets in, dreadful consequences would ensue. 
Thousands of people lie scattered about the town in huts, which will have to he 
vacated in the rainy season for the infected houses in the thick of plague- 
stricken neighbourhoods, It is painful to contemplate the situation which such 
a state of things would give rise to. There would be a stampede similar to the 
one, which robbed the city of more than a quarter of its population during the 
first few years of the epidemic and ended in a fearful dislocation of its trade and 
‘industries. As the plague is now more than two months old this season, its 
virulence may perchance diminish before the monsoon sets in, but the next year 
and the years following, it would rage in the height of the rainy season, and 
precautions must needs be adopted from now to guard against the dreaded 
emergency. And where shall the city look to for relief, if not to those 
who have been entrusted with the task of combating the plague? Without 
making the City Improvement Trust a dumping-ground to receive the torrents . 
of anathemas, which are hurled against it through sheer despair to which the 
city has been driven, it may form a subject of legitimate inquiry how far that 
‘poly has faithfully discharged its onerous duties. When this white elephant 
was first installed in the city, great and mighty were the expectations formed 
of it. Subsequent experience demonstrated that, during all the years of its 
existence, it had practically achieved next to nothing that was really substantial 
and useful to grapple with the epidemic beyond undertaking clap-trap and 
imposing schemes under cover of raising the sinews of war to pursue its opera- 
tions against plague....... ‘The congested slums of the city are in very much the 
same condition as they were ten years ago. No serious effort has been made to 
improve these localities, which continue a source of danger to the city and form 
a veritable hot-bed of fever and disease.......... While houses have been bought 
and demolished, no other means of habitation are provided to accommodate the 
‘dislodged population. The inevitable result has been to aggravate the conges= 
tion in the city. The other and only means of relieving congestion, which is to 
extend the contours of the city by throwing open outlying suburbs for inhabita- 
tion, has been completely ignored. Every possible encouragement should be given 
to the capitalist by the authorities to build upon vacant plots of lafd in the 
suburbs on terms and conditions that would be found acceptable even by cap- 
italists of modest means. Unless a strong and strenuous effort is made to put 
all these schemes simultaneously into operation, the task of combating plague 
‘would be utterly futile....... There is no knowing what proportions the plague 
may assume in the monsoon, should the rains render an exodus to the huts im- 
‘possible, Active measures must, therefore, be taken from now to provide 
Sesidential accommodation for people who flee from infected residences. The 
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thatched huts would afford a very poor shelter to thom and would be the means - 
of engendering malarial fevers and throat and lung diseases and of stimulating - 

lague and pneumonia. The shift in the huts under such circumstances would 
imply little better than a change from the frying pan into the fire, and the. 
total mortality would reach a fearfully abnormal figure.......... Corrugated — 
iron sheds on a raised plinth, thatched overhead and provided with proper 
sanitary accommodation; ought to be set up and let at nominal rents to those 
who fly from plague-stricken residences. It would be far better still to 
raise flimsy structures of bricks and mortar at suitable distances on sanitary 
principles.... ..... It is high time that the Trust should rise to the needs of 
the emergency now created; ‘otherwise it would cast an indelible slur on its 
reputation and capability to do solid work.’ ”’ : 


33, “ We hear that a syndicate has been formed to start a new motor-bus 
ise See tails service in Ahmedabad, and that the sanction of the 
posed establishment of a District Magistrate to the project has also been received. 
motor-bus servicein Ahmed. tis proposed, we are informed, to run the buses from 
abad, the railway station along the Richey Road to the 
‘ ing, — (26), 20th three gates, and thence to the camp, as also along 
ee ee some of the other roads of the city.......... Although 
a good and efficiently managed motor-bus service may be of great use to the 
public of Ahmedabad, it does not follow that it is desirable or expedient to go 
in for it just at the present moment. Even in a cosmopolitan and up-to-date 
city like Bombay, motor service is still in an experimental stage. We need not 
remind our readers or the authorities of the painful regularity with which the 
daily journals of Bombay record accidents, many of them fatal, caused by 
motorists. ‘To the general public, in fact, these vehicles have become an un- 
mitigated nuisance. Nay! they almost constitute a public danger. Govern- 
ment, too, seem to be at their wits’ end to devise legislation that can meet the. 
wants of motorists as well as obviate danger to the public. And this, be it 
noted, is the case in Bombay with its broad thoroughfares, intelligent popula- 
tion and alert Police. With Bombay’s sad experience of motors. before us we 
almost shudder to think what the results would be, if a regular motor service is 
introduced into Ahmedabad. A moment’s calm consideration will convince 
anybody that the introduction of motors in Ahmedabad at the present time 
would be attended with the most serious consequences. What are the facilities 
which this city provides for the successful running of a motor service? ‘Take 
the roads first. The Richey Road forms ‘the most congested vein of traffic in 
the city. Itisthe magnum opus of our Municipality in the department of road- 
making, And yet, what can ve said of the road? Why, it is almost a disgrace 
to the second city in the Presidency. Apart from the question of its being a 
pucca metalied road or not, can it be said that it is broad enough to meet 
the heavy traffic that rolls over it the whole day?.......... And what can: 
be said of the foot-paths that grace or rather disgrace the two sides: 
of the road? Not to speak of their serpentine formation, these foot-paths, 
are almost a monopoly of foot-pads and beggars. We would humbly ask 
the District Magistrate and the Municipal Commissioners to take a stroll 
along one of these serpentine paths at any hour ofthe day. If they do so, 
we are sure there will be no talk of a motor-bus service for a long time to 
come. ‘The dust evil is another objection, Even at present it is impossible 
sometimes to distinguish between objects at the distance of a few yards. What 
it will be like, when motors begin to puif and snort along the road, we will leave 
to the imagination of our readers and the officials to conceive. Another 
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gar Bas U. M. Thakor writes from Umreth to the Praja Bandhu.—* Our 
Siicdmers Vergy a Lg tse of more than 16,000. 
» se Though we have a Municipality of more than 
sty “eo patente ten years’ standing, I do not wilenianl why the 
andhu (32 26th 
May g. cols. inhabitants of this place do not enjoy the conve- 
nienees which the people in other Municipal areas 
undoubtedly enjoy.......... -The town is wholly uninhabitable from a sanitary 
etand-point. herever dust-pans have been placed by the Municipal author- 
ities, one sees nothing else but large heaps of refuse and filth whence emanate 
pungent bad smells under the scorchiag rays of the summer sun...,...... 
~ The Municipality does not contain ed ucated representatives to look after 
the interests of their townsmen, It is, indeed, inexplicable why retired 
Officers and public-spirited and educated citizens of this town (there are 
here at least eight graduates, two High Court pleaders and three District 
Court pleaders, besides many retired officers) are not put on the Municipal Board 
by the authorities instead of a few unlettered persons of this place and other out- 
siders. I write this letter with a view that it will attract the notice of the 
Collector of Kaira, I have full faith in him, for he showed only the other day 
‘ | his ‘solicitude for the public good in his presidential address at the time 
a of performing the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the Kahan- 
Ie das Dispensary.” 


Native States. 


35. “The report issued by Mr. Dutt, Revenue Minister of Baroda, 
Mr. R. C. Dutt’s report on is an interesting document showing progress all round. 
the administration of Baroda ‘Lhe year unfortunately was a year of famine in many 
State. parts of the State, and yet many measures of adminis- 
Oriental Review (12), 23rd trative usefulness were undertaken and successfully 
May. Foca * — (41), carried through. 1t would be impossible in this 
y, ng. cols : 
short note to compress all the items of reform 
which marked this year’s administration, but we shall briefly indicate 
some which will give an idea of the activities in all departments of the State, 
(The paper, after enumerating some of the administrative reforms referred to 
in the report, observes:—] These are some of the points which on a cursory 
view of the report strike us as being noteworthy, and it will be seen they 
include items of reform whish are not within the range of practical politics in 
British India. The progress is no doubt prodigious, and we imagine it 
is nothing to what will surely be done in years to come.” (The Indu 
Prakdsh-also makes highly laudatory remarks on the progress made by the 
Bareda State, especially i in respeot of industrial development, | 


Intelligence extracteu f rom. the Press. 


36. “A considerable number of Bombay Hindus celebrated the Empire 
q | Day with Harikirtan, prayers, etc., yesterday evening 
e A éirtan celebration of the at Javerbaug, Kalbadevi Road. A portrait of the 
4 ma ~~ ma ae oni, late Queen ‘Victoria was put up and decorated 
May Eng. pon is, ( with flowers. Sir Bhalchandra Krishna was voted to 

“i | ‘the chair, In the course of his speech Sir Bhalchandra 
erred to neitiiiin doplorablo events that had recently ‘happened in other parts 
f India and stirred the feelings of the whole country to their innermost. — 
| si acaaame the faith even of ultra-loyaliste in Britain’s sense é justice -and 


$1 
in the utility of all constitutional agitation. Events such as these reflected 
no credit on the statesmanship of the executive officials and only served to 
widen the regrettable but ever-inereasing gulf between the rulers and the ruled. 
But that was no reagon, he said, why they should cease to show their respect 
to the memory of that Great and Good Queen who by her Proclamation—how- 
ever it might have been trampled under foot and cast to the winds by officials 
responsible for carrying it out—did all she Gould to obliterate all distinction of 
race, caste and colour, and raise the Indians to the status of British citizens. 
Reactionary officials might tamper with it, might emphasise the impossibility. 
of the charter and attempt to explain it away by excuses and subterfuges, but 
there stood the Proclamation in all its glory—an eternal monument to the 
high-mindedness of the noblest Sovereign the British Empire had ever seen. 


The memory of such Sovereign was inspiring and ennobling to a degree and 
amply deserved to be lovingly cherished and permanently preserved.” 


37. “A crowded public meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad was held on 

Sunday last at 5-30 P.m. at the ‘ Premabhai Hall’ 

Protest meeting at Ah- to protest against the high-handed measures of the 
modeag an connection with officials at Barisal. Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Barrister- 
Coronation Advertiser (22), at-law, presided. After the address of the President. 
24th May, Eng. col. ' the following resolutions were passed unanimously :— 
Resolution I.—The citizens of Ahmedabad place on 
record their emphatic condemnation of the high-handed and unconstitutional 
action of the authorities of Eastern Bengal as evinced by their various 
repressive measures, especially the arbitrary dispersal of the last Bengal 
Provincial Conference assembled at Barisal and the high-handed treat. 
ment offered to Babu Surendranath Bannerji and other delegates to the 
Conference, thus depriving the subjects of His Majesty of the rights of 
freedom of speech and of constitutional agitation. Resolution I[I,—The 
citizens of Ahmedabad offer their hearty sympathy to Babu Surendranath 

Bannerji and other delegates to the last Bengal Provincial Conference for ' 
the high-handed treatment offered to them by the authorities at Barisal. 
Resolution III.—The President of this meeting is hereby authorised to forward 
these resolutions to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India, 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Babu Surendranath Bannerji by telegram. 
Drs. Joseph Benjamin and Jamnadas P, Nanavati and Messrs. Nagindas P. 
Sanghvi and Bapuji Jagonnath spoke very enthusiastically. Great enthusiasm 
prevailed among the audience. The meeting dispersed with a vote of thanks to 

the chairman and with shouts of ‘ Bande Mataram.’ ”’ 


38. “The meeting in connection with the Barisal mishap, held on 
Wednesday last, was in every respect a success. 
Protest meeting at Hydera- ‘There were about 400 men present, which would 
bad (Sind) in connection certainly be a splendid audience for an average meeting 


— pw ager “— “Mey. 12, Hyderabad. We have here to remember that not 

Ps sag (90), 18th May, only Government servants but also those connected 
g. Cols. : . Sees ys Dey 

. with aided institutions cannot join in such movements. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed among those assembled.......... The speeches left 


little to be desired, marked as they were by good sense, feeling and moderation. 
We were disappointed, though pleasantly, to notice that the Town Inspector 
was not present at the meeting to watch the proceedings on behalf of the 
authorities.” ‘ 


39. The fifth swadeshi fair in Bombay was held on the 19th and 20th 
instant under the auspices of the Swadeshi Trade 

A ewadeshi fair in Bombay, 8S0Ciation at Kanddwadi on the open plot of ground 
Bombay Samdchar (61), belonging to Mr. Padamsi Dhunji. ‘lhe ceremony 
21st May. of opening the fair was performed by: Mr. Lalubhai 
| Samaldas, who in addressing the audience explained 
the aims of the Association, which he said were industrial and not political. 
A variety of native-made articles were exhibited at the fair. The stalls were 
well patronised by Deccani and Gujarati Hindus, who had attended the fair in 
large numbers,. - a RT TS 


4 
 * 


. Mr. Muta 
al X occupied the chair. Q 
: dwelt on the benefits of the swadesht 
that the condition of India could be improved only - 
| - He added that he and his fellow-traders had 
in articles of native manufacture. He was followed by 
and Mudvedkar. A resolution was finally adopted to the 
‘a committee be appointed, each of whose members may 
toa particular locality of the town and be entrusted with the duty 
g to the people residing there the aims and objects of the Paisa 
ee | M. A, BAIG, 
a ee | Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
eae + Seoretariat, Bombay, 30th May 1906. 
: * Reported in advance. 
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| chee Nia ok ane ee ee ‘ jis eee, - aa aie ne ty gor 
‘be ete Sick “pei So ‘sake eae Rane ts oA Be CP Spee s oa ae A et) ea : ere 35 is iy} ee Tae 
ey ee cis aie ae ae ~~ RO he ts : f * a”) 1k, be 
ee 
[No, 22 or 1906 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1 is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 2nd June 1906. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS; 
Politics and the Public Administrattion— 
Agrarian matters: Comments on the recent Press Note regarding the culti- 
vation of —— cotton in Sind ... coe ees eee 30 
Anglo-Russian alliance: Prospect of an — said to be not advantageous to 
Indians se ie ame va io ose 7 
Barisal : 
Affairs in the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam eee eee 19—21 
Withdrawal of the “‘ Bande Mataram ” circular by the Government of : 
Kast Bengal eee pee eee ace eee 22 & 238 
British Rule in India: 
Alleged drawbacks of Government Service and especially of honorary 
service under Government ‘os ove eee ove 32 
Alleged futility of holding India by the sword ... eee a 14 
Alleged inability of the Indians to stand on their own legs without the 
support of the British ne oe ee 17 
Alleged selfish and hypocritical character of — a eee 15 
Exhortation to Indians to cultivate self-reliance with a view to achieve 
| their political emancipation... oe iia 13 
Exhortation to the people of Mahdrdshtra to emulate the virtues of 
their heroic ancestors ase ia ae 08 18 
The Ztmes on the present political situation in India se ie 12 
What will satisfy the political aspirations of the Indians? ... eee 16 
Broach District Association: Appreciation of the activities of the — oa 26 
Colonial Conference: Representation of India in the forthcoming — oe 6 
Empire Day: Alleged folly on the part of Indians in celebrating — = 5 
Famine : — distress in the Bombay Presidency anda request to Government 
to publish figures of mortality due to scarcity ... one oo 
Forest Department: Forest Administration in the Bombay Presidency see $1 
India in Parligment ;. 
Discussion in the House of Commons on the expediency of restricting 
the opium‘traffic in India eas a ‘a 10 
Mr. Morley and the appointment of ten Assistant Engineers in he 
Public Works Department of India eee sn 11 
Partition of Bengal: Mr. R. C, Dutt’s proposed mission to — in con- 
nection with the — eee ses eee eee 24, 
con 275—] 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


ints ration—continued. 


: ii i Nt Brera. ‘on Sy, See (ete i vA $ ie 
ee jes di ‘i ae vk ‘requer ry of thefts in Belgaum District and the alleged indllielenas of ‘ : 
ve Pee Te: as. | ERE pe SS ke : eee eve 
2 ae eds! of *  Tnspection of hack conveyances in Bandra and alleged shortcomings of 
st : vee Breede tate ie 2 TS: ‘the local — Pais jee ies i bes 85 
A RF 7 - ests shes Industrial Conversazione : Mr. Tilak’s attitude towards the nee re : 
Be Le Public Service : Complaint about the reduction of a Sub-J udge’s post in 
e uf Sit | the Satara District eee eee eee eee eee 33 
Hat Public utterances : Alle d significance of Mr. Broacha’s speech before the | 
ea Bombay Share an Stock Brokers’ Association bse ne 28 
a Royal Tour: His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ speech at the Guild- 
is hall, London oe ase ve xe .. 1—4 
“Ws Sind : 
3 A grievance of litigants in the Kardchi Small Cause Court ... oes 36 
Alleged irregularity of the mrs udge of Rohri in attending his court m 7 
summer re ose e es | 
a | Need of extending the o disitobe of the Telegraph Office at Sukkur ... 39 
aa Thefts in Karéchi and sNeged inefficiency of the local Pclice ove 38 
ae South Africa : 
ae Alleged ill-requital of the loyalty of the Indians in— ‘aa ina 9 
ae Condemnation of the attitude of the Indians in — in coming forward 
ae to help the Government of Natal in their struggle against the 
Bi Kaffrs ... soe ove oe ove -0e 8 
os Swadesht movement: Significance of the failure of the promoters of the — 
a to start a mill in Bengal... oes ~ _— ane 25 


Resolution of the Government of India regarding the provision of residen- 
tial quarters for the Principals and Professors of Government Colleges ... 40 
The School Final Examination as conducted by the Educational Department. 41 


Railwaye— 
G. I. P. Railway: Need of union among the — employés eee ose 42 

‘ee Proposed railway connection between Bombay and Sind vid Cutch + 44.445 
Be _ §.M. Railway: Complaints against the administration of the — nae 43 
4 . Munici palities— 

SE Bombay : The Improvement Trust and the lease of the site of the Novelty 

Be . Theatre iia si po ane ae we 47 . 
| ; Dharwar: Adverse comments on the Municipal administration of — sine 49 
SaEe Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency and plague loans “~ sein 46 
=e Surat: Defective water-supply at—- .... me a ve = 48 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Account of the opening ceremony of a Swadeshi_ Exhibition foo © held 

ej ¢ at Broach eee eee ete eee eee See 53 

. Celebration of Empire Day in Karachi ... oe oe ove 50 
es Proceedings of the last annual meeting of the Broach District Association ... 52 

Protest meeting at Patan (Baroda) in connection with the Barisal affair ...° 51 


Second Conference of Marathi authors at Poona oe ove — 54 
Swadesht fair and exhibition in Poona in connection with the local Shivaji 
celebration eee eee eee eee eee eee o5 
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No, | Name of Publication. Where Published, 
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i alaiimeeetl 


eR & Qe amet ane. > — 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian .../ Bombay.., 
2 pA, graph Be Poona ... 
3 | East and West .| Bombay... 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice & Da wa 
India and Champion. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. «. 
7. | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi «. 
8 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... 
9 | Mahratta... see »».| Poona 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay... 
11 | Muslim Herald ... Do. ase 
12 | Oriental Review ... ose] DOo ces 
13 | Parsi cos nt Ds eee 
14 | Patriot eee +++ Almedabad 
15 | Phoenix eee Kardchi 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona .,,. 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... .... Bombay... 
18 |Sind Gazette .. «| Kardchi... 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad 
named Hyderabad Jour- 
nal), 
20 | Sind Times see vee) Karachi ... 
| ANGLO-GUJARATI, 
21 | Arya Prakash ev» eo+| Bombay eee 
93 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad 
28 | Evening Jéme oo .«-| Bombay ,.. 
94 | Gujardti ... ‘se oct aaa we 
95 | Gujar4t Mitra... eoo| ourat ... 
9g | Gujarati Punch ... «| Ahmedabad 
97. | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed coe sal a 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ol ae 
39 | Kathidwar ee R&jkot ace 
91 | Kéthidwér Times ~~...) Do. as 
63 | Praja Bandhu ... — «..| Ahmedabad 
99 | Rést Goftér ...' | Bombay 
con 164—1a_ pe 
‘ ‘ 
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~<a 
coe} D0. ave 
eosk: BOG,’ coms 
sool Dally — coe 
eo-| Weekly .., 
eco} Do. aoe 


° Weekly eee 
| Daily... 


.| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 

Monthly 

Weekly ... 


| Daily — oe 


Weekly .,., 


.| Monthly 


| DOT ee 


P Weekly eee 


as ‘ee 


.| Bi-weekly 
| Daily — see 
.| Weekly ... 
.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly ... 


a” Gen 
Daily TT) 


.| Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly eee 


. Ps Do. ee 


a Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 coe 


.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 
.| Kamakshi Natarajan; Hindu (Madrési Br4h- 
-| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P4rsi ; 
John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 
-- Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 
.| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 

.| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 


J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 50 


man); 39. 
53. 


neer. 


Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 32. 
Sorabji Mancherji Ratnégar; Parsi; 40- 


madan; 32. 
...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 38 si 
.| Jehangir Sorabji Talayérkh&n ; Pérsi; 30 ...| 
Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 


(Jain); 33. 
Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 
Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 


+. Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 89 


--| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 47 a 


| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;44 .. 


Kasdenseal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 


..|Motilél Tribhuwand4s Dalél; Hindu (Mod 


Bania) ; 32. 


.| Narotamdas Pr4njiwandis Shethna; Hindu 


(Bania) ; 33. 
Pirozsha Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 80 


(Ichh4ram Surajrtm Desai; Hindu (surti 


Bania) ; 53. 


-+| Somalal Mangaldds Sh4h; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
.se| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 

»».| Pirozash Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 

-»-| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 57 oes 
eee] Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... ee cee 


| Manshankar J ayashankar; Hindu (Negar Bréh- 


man) ; 39. 
Jeth 
man) ; 39. 


j 


1 -Umedr4m; Hindu (Mewdda_ Brih- 3 


950 


650 


650 


1,200 


800 


Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 55... ,,.! 
7 i 


OE, BORN Sratey:  ! | 
1. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
Amita Sts eso aes | fe 
ooo] Weekly .... soo) M&mekifl Amb&rdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 28.) 4,200 
ee oo w| Umedrém Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania);28 ...| 200 
26 | ses} Monthly... eet Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
ay F 38. | 
. a wei Do. ose.’ vee) Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 500 
im Brahman); 48. 
$8 ol DO eee -o.| Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... sa sien 660 
90 |Dnyén Prakésh ... «..| Poona ... ...| Daily.  ...| Hari Né&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,200 
40 Dnyan Prakdsh ee eee Do. eee eo» Weekly eee ace Do. Do. eee 2,400 
‘41 | Indu Prakédsh _.., voi Bombay... —... Daily... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
Manager peing Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. | 
43 | Native Opinion ... ooo} «DO; ove .|'Weekly ....  oe»| Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
wan Bréhman) ; 35. 
43 |Samarth ... eee «| Kolhapur >) oe eee a Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
ee rahman); 37. 
44 | Sardesfi Vijaya ... =" S4vantvadi | Do. cee ous — aT Sathe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
rahman) ; 45. 
45 | Shri Saydji Vijaya e»+| Bombay... - me ws ...| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 5,000 
Al, 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... “eee — ee) eae «.| Dwarkenith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
32. 
47 =| Sudhérak ... oot »»-| Poona .., ans BO, >see -o»| Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
48 | O Anglo-Lusiténo ooo} Bumbayoee .»>| Weekly .... es} Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
ANGLO-SInDI. 
. Al-Haq «. «+.  «w|/Hyderab ad Weekly... eee} Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul. 1,200 
(Sind), — Ghulim Rasgul; Muhammadan ; 
de 
50 | Prabhat ... ove eos} Do. w.| Bi- weekly ...| L@khréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84  ... 500 
. SI | Sindhi... ese e++| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... «».( Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee} 1,000 
? EncuisH, Mara’THI AND 
GusaRa'TI. 
62 | Baroda Vateal s.. o»»| Baroda oe. --| Weekly ,.. ...| Rdmji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78 ...| 1,194 
53 | Hind Vijaya ons a ee nas ol ae .»»| Dahy4bhai Karsandés Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
Bania) ; 89. 
kevien,.Manirnt AND. 
KANARESE. 
: 54 | Karndtak Patri ... eo.| Dharwar oo+| Weekly... lai = Kn Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 230 
4 raoman) ; 22. 
4 S§ | Karnitek Vaibhav | Bijdpur... «..| Do ... _«..| Anngji Gopal Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasthal 800 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
= EneLisH, PorTucurss ; 
| ; AND OCONOAWIM. 
: OS: Le ti - we +++] Bombay... vor] Weeklyeee % Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ua 12 
Be 67 |O Bombaease ee} Do. cee aad Do. a e-.| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45  ,.. wee| 1,000 
_ 6% | Akhbér-e-Islém ... ‘Bombay...  ...| Daily ... — ...| K&zi Ismfil Kfézi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
| (Memon) ; 41. 
m8 Akhbér-e-Souddgar ...| Do. .«« | Do >. e».| Nén&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 58 vee) = 000 
Aagemin. 2s ses: won| chad «. —«.., Weokly x» «| Krishnardo. Mangeshrio Fadnis; Hindu| 889 
eS, ¢Shenvi Brshinan) :: 28. | 
«o-] Bombay...  ..| Daily... one aes Minocheher-Homji, BA.;| 4,460 
: P&rsi ; 37. . 
wait Beoneh e238 eee Weekly eee. een Trikamlal Harinéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahman| =a50 
|" Kshataiya); 34, BRE | fo: 
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GusARA TI—continued, 
68 | Broach Samachér... eee} BYOach ‘es so:| Weekly ... ...| Atdeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi ; 51 ... al 500 


64 | Deshi Mitra cco = vee SUERE oe ve} Do. ose — o»»| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shréwak); 36...) 1,400 


65 | Din Mani Es ses e+} Broach ... ot DA ww ‘ei “Bania) | 3 Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathor Kéyastha 125 
nia 


66 | Dnyxnottejak  ... ee} Ahmedabad _..| Fortnightly __...| Chhotalal Deeaibbai ; Hindu (Bania); 42_—s..... 800 
CF | Gujarat ..:. ov .oo| Nadiad ... ...| Fortnightly ... Chandulal Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 ee 500 
68 | Hitechchhu ove --| Ahmedabad = «+e, Weekly ... .».| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... cee 500 


69 | Islam Gazette ... ooo} Amreli oo. ie | Se --| Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). | 
7O | Jdém-e-Jahe#nooma ..-| Bombay ... ait 2 ae »..| Ratansb4w Frdmji Acha@ria; Pérsi; 31 ose 600 


71 |divadaya .. «4 coo] UFAE «cee Monthly... .»»| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
| Br&hman); 37. 


72 | Kaira Times oe ee ef a ee AOeta). Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
| nia 
78 | Kaira Vartamén ... a a oe ae .../ Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania); 56 ___... 125 


74 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad eos} Do. oor .../Jadurém Shdmji Dave; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 42. 


76 «=| Kaéthidwar Sam&chfr .../ Do. an ad BA ee .».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 


man); 44. 
76 | Khedut coe ooo} Bhévnagar oo} Fortnightly ...; Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-| 1,000 
man). 
77'~=s| Loka Mitra ive eee} Bombay... eoe| Bi-weekly baa "Paes Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
rsl ; 37. 


78 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ...| Weekly oes oe. ay Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} 800 

réhman); 465. 
79 | Mukhbir-i-Islam .., ee»| Bombay oor} Daily oes ~.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
: Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
80 | Navsari Patrika .. -oe| Navesari... ...| Weekly... sate re Praénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32 
81 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... a we vee] Do. ....  «s-/ Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... ma 800 


82 | Praja Mitr’ oe ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
37. 
.| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe ee 500 


? @) 
co 


Praja Pok4r soe = ove} HUYAt 


84 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... il a es ...| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
; Bania); 40. 
865 | Samsher Bahadur... -»| Ahmedabad ...._ Do, aes abs — Raichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania);f 150 


86 | Sanj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay ... eee! Daily — ove | Megs Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 8,800 — 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 


a Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakta_.., oct DO, cee ...! Fortnightly oJ Keshavlal] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
| Bania); 41. 
88 |Sind Vartaman .,,. seo} Karachi ... ..| Weekly | Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... eee 200 


$89 {Surat Akhbér «., 4 oe San Me a .... Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... ae 300 


HINDI. 


90 | Pandit... see. eee} Poona oe. 4..| Weekly ses .«»| Govindrao Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 


91 | Sharman Samachar eo»| Bombay ... ot De sis Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,C00 
man); 45. 


92 ap Dnydnsagar Sam&-| Do. ...  ...;|Monthly oo — avs ee Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
fn | Bréhman); 30. ° 
93 |Sbri Venkateshvar Sam&-} Do. ... | Weekly ... «| Pandit Babu _—— B.A,; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 45 
KANABESE. 
94 | Digvijaya... .. ro] Gadag ... ...| Weekly ... ..|Shankrapa Gudi ©‘ Basrimarad; Hindu| 160 
| (Devang) ; 39. 


95 | Karnatak Vritta .. »».| Dharwar — Se ee wea) Shivear Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
| (Shenvi Brahman) ; 36. 
, @ A. B. Hoskewi ; ; Hinda (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
96 | Lok& Bandhv s.. eo} Do, eee cd a. oe ova Fe Régkavendia Mamd&pur; Hindu 800 
: Deshasth Brahman); 


); 43, 
97 Loka Mitra eee eve} Haveri (Dhar- Do. eee eee ona N ilgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
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eee. be eto 4 ns 
Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
2 | eee 
a ues Weekly sen ..| Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu Oc 120 
of duis ese hada wears 43. } 
lin _ oes D0. se eoo| Gaurishankar prasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
ia | Théna .,. | Weekly... .-.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
ea ’ Brdhman) ; 24. .; 
aS eee} Dhulia ...  ...| Do. see  ooo| VAaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
hee 3 Brehman); 20. ’ 

: oe oe ‘eM mais Ratndyiri nee Do. eee ees Han Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 500 
ae "108 vs gas wal Poona .,, ca] Published thrice a| Bhiskar Balwant Bhopatkar, BA. LL.B.;| 9,300 
_ L Naeies oe . ) month. Hindu (Karhiada Brahman); 30, 

| ie 106) Bhagwa Jhenda .. ..|W4i  ... _—...| Monthly... —«».| Gang4dhar Vasudev Bopardikar Td ME 
| ae : 108 Belgaum Samichér ree Belgaum... ‘a7 Weekly eee ee. — Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 

Bees ila! Me : ; 7 : 

. ae es 106 | Brahmodaya like ooo} Mahad ... .»»| Fortnightly _... — an Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 400 
he , rahman) ; 48. 
Bie Neg 107 | Chandrak4nt ace ++] Ohikodi ... o».| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

Bee. ait: : pawan Brahman) ; 41. ; 
ale 08 | Chandroda se ..| Chiplan ... a ae ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
. es “ Brghman) ; 42. . 

les "400 | Chikitesk .. ... | Belgaum —...|. Do. ... _..| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 909 
eee man); 40 and Moro Balwant Marthe; 

f | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 100 
110 | Deshakélavartamin _..| Erandol «.. on ee etd Mahfdev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

; Brahman) ; 34. 
-2]1 | Dharma... tad =: (aaa aan A Sea -.| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,000 

ae ag Brehman) ; 48. 
re, 112 | Dharwér Vritta ... wee! Dharwar i agers ...| 8. H, Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; $2. 500 

| 413 |Dinbendhu . © «| Bombay... | Do. ... _ om»| Vésudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Marétha); 40 | 1,900 
t ‘ | “114 | Dnyén Ségar ss... s..| Kolhapur aw wae. on prey by Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Bréh-| 360 
|. ; man); 42. 

a8 115 | Granthamala ae ge wee ...| Monthly | Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 
a | : (Deshastha Brahman); 43. 
4 & 116 | Hindu Punch ...| Thana ,, ve.| Weekly .- eo», Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,700 

By i | Br&hman); 40. 

. : 117 | Jagadddarsh a ..{| Ahmednagar 4.) Do. «. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
; ; : pawan Brahman); 63. 

4 bee 118 Jagadhitechchhu ... ...| Poona ... a ,..| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| ‘1,500 
By - | wan Brahman) ; 76. 
a a 119 | Jagatsamfchér s.r | Do. we  ¢s.| Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kayastha 500 
=. . “320 Ka4l eee eee eee Poona eee eee Do. 299 eee Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 7,600 
he : : (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
ia ...| Shol&pur a. on | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
1 Brahman); 47, : 
vee] Poomaces «| Do. .. «| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 4 
sii Brdhman) ; 39. 2 a 
; ..| Bombay... __,..| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda! 2,¢09 
: | Brahman) ; 61. 
“ +,] Poona ... ...] Weekly.» —_,..| Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindul 19,000 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 49. 
ee ...| Dhulia ... . Do. ..  —«,| Yddav'Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 400 
‘ ie 8 ; Bréhman) ; 40. 
Do, ” »».| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowisree: 250 
wat) ; 50, 
Do. eee. . eee Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brah- 200 
: man) ; age 35. | 
Do. ... _...| Bamkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gauad| edo 


187 
138 
139 
140 
141 


142 
143 
144 
Ms 
146 
147 
148 


149 
150 
161 
152 
153 
164 
155 
156 


167 
158 
169 


160 


161 


MaritHi—continued. 
Lokaseva eee eee ee N4sik ees eee Weekly +. 
Madhukar eee eee ee Belgaum Do. eee 
Mahdrashtra Vritta ee S4tara eee eee Do, eee 
Moda Vritta coe | Wasi ua es 
Mumbai Punch .. - wo (Ratn4-| Monthly 
girl). 
Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay. eoo| Daily ,.. 
Mumbai Vaibhav ait: ae .--| Weekly ... 
Nagar Samachar... --.| Ahmednagar ,,.| Do.  .., 
Nasik Vritta jas Nasik aad Rea oe 
Nydy Sindhu ~.| Ahmednagar ...| Do. 
Pandhari Mitré ... eo} Pandharpur a ‘te 
Parikshak eee eee Belgaum eee Do, eee 
Poona Vaibhav eee -| Poona i ae 
Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon ... DO. eve 
Prakash ... ter | Satara... —a ae a 
Pratod coe -| Islampur eee} Do. 
Raghav Bhashan... eer Yeola ee Do. ee 
Satya Mitra cia .| Malegaon si es 
Satya Shodhak .... eoe| Ratnagiri Do. 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Poona ... .| Fortnightly 
| 
Sholapur Samachar eo | Sholapur ..| Weekly ... 
Shri Shahu eee coe] ALATA eee i De. iene 
Shubh Suchak eee ee Do. eee eee Do. eee 
Sumant eee a Kar4ad eee 2 Do. nike 
Vidur se --|/Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... 
Vidya Vilas ee -o-| Kolhapur ---| Bi-weekly 
Vibari eee eee Bombay... ee Weekly ere 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Do, . ” Monthly... 
Vrittasa¢r eee see. ee Wai eee | Weekly eee 
Vritta Sudha eon eee Satara soe ee | Do. eee 
Vyapari eee eee eee Poona eee Do. eee 
Vyapar Samachar... eee Ahmednagar eee Do, ese 
| 
Warkari eee coe eee Pandharpur eee Fortnightly 


| Yashvant Hari 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra; 


-| Damodar Gangedhar Marathe, 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Gange@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu 


Chi 
Brahman) ; 27. \ ities 


| Janérdan Nardyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 


wat Brahman) ; 30. 
Péindurang B4&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 


30. | 
K4shinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


.| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu — 


Sdraswat Brahman); 31. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 45. 
Do. do. eee 
Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 


mali); 25. 
Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 
Brahman) ; 32. 


Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras-| 


wat Brahman) ; 33. 


.| Ganesh Mab4adev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 37. 


| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deghasth 


Brahman); 42. 
Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman); 32, 
Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 23. 


.| Guladbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Bélchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
26 


| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4dwan 


Brahman) ; 62. 


.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Bra&bman) ; 45. 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 
.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man); 22. 


.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 


Brahman); 61. 
Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 


Bréhman); 22. 


.| Balkrishna N&rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 41. 
(1} Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oes 
(2) R4émkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gand Séraswat Bréhman). 


..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Laxman V4aman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bre&hman) ; 38. 

Nana Ddédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man); 40. — 


Rutanchand Punamshand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi); 33. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 


75 


300 —360 


150 
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MT... so Weekly... ...| Shémsudin walad Mahomed; as 600 


| = (Abro); 89. | 
oe Be Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri);} 1,000 - 


ae we Hyderabad (Sind). Do. .. . o»| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
cos = eee] RarWGhi..,  ...| Dow ... — o+-| Khfmchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...) 650 
des onl is aes |. Doe 4.. ee} Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lobéna) ;52 .. 100 
.« | Chelirém MAnghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.| 550 


. 


Urpv. 
eS 168 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ooo} Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
3 : Bea! | (Sheikh); 44. ] 
<a 169 | Bombay Punch Bahdédur...| Do. ...  ...{ Weekly... | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
9 : | madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. ia 
4 170 | J4m-i-Jahénnuma coo] JGlgaon ... see] ~=D0. ave eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
: Muhammadan. | 


ee : 
eS UML |Baltén-ul-Akhbér —,,, Bombay ws] Daily se ——«..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 1,500 
: madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 53. 


: 172 | Tohfa-i-Deccan «. $..| Poona .., coe] Weekly soe o O(haiky : $3 walad Mahomedi; Muhammadan 150 . 


. 


4 | j 
ied | Gusapa'st ayy Hinpt. 
a | t : 1 
. 178 Jain eee eee eer Ahmedabad ese Weekly eee eee Bhagabhai Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 
ig ) | Mana'rut anv Ka'Naruse. 
‘Wh | Chandrika... ... «| Bégalkot —..,| Weekly » sss] Bando ‘Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 160 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Bs | Hotes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
: in italics. 3 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Bh ~~@. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that Adopted in the Official Spelling 
“Se List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


Rae _~es-accent is left out, and theshort a (3] = ws in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has . 
i. Me ictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ie. in Arunodaya or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
Pee BD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
 pRopeletor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
i: a i -“ - 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| , , : 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 


GUJARA Tle : 


59a, | Arajadar ... | Ahmedabad... Weekly bis sine 


MARA’THI. | 


| Ban . ...' Poona woe) Weekly ” saat 


1024 | | 
| | | 
| 


1164 | Hunnarottejak .» Nasik we) == Do. ‘ea seureu 


1414 | Prabhét —... ...! Dhulia ...| Monthly = ee 
| | : 
| 


1554 | Vishvavritta ... .ee| Kolhapur .»-| Monthly -+-| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar 8 ae 
| 


| 
| 
1694 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan ..» Bhusiwal ‘ai Weekly ...| Munshi Mahomed Jan  walad Abmedalli. 
| | (Mahomedan). 
| | 


\ 


Urpv. ~*~ 


N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 104 is Dattatriya Ganesh Agashe (Konkanastha Brahmin), age 27; and the 
circulation of the journal is 300 to 400 copies. 


(2) The editor of No. 147 is dead ; Mr. Shridhar Hari Limaye is the present editor. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “It will be admitted on all hands that Their Royal Highnesses the 
) Prince and Princess of Wales produced an excellent 
His Royal Highness the impression on the minds of the ple of India by 
mae ol bg — at their graceful and high-minded behaviour towards all 
Gujardts ($4), 27th May, those who came in contact with them and by 
Eng. colay Gujardt Mitra the very felicitous and sympathetic language in . 
(25), 27th May, Eng. cols; which they replied to the numerous addresses of 
rede igre | (18) welcome with which they were presented in the course 
27th May. exe of their extensive tour,.......... It speaks volumes. 
for the keen insight, sagacity and power of appreci- 
ation of His Royal Highness that he should have drawn an accurate picture of 
the Princes and people of India and unerringly laid his finger upon the weakest 
spot in tha prevailing system of administration. He paid a handsome tribute of 
praise to the loyalty, nobility of mind and chivalrous nature of the great 
Princes of India. We have always been of opinion that even the British Gov- 
ernment might usefully learn from them something of their noble courtesy, high- 
minded generosity and graceful magnanimity........... His Royal Highness’s 
observations on the value and importance of the element of sympathy in the 
Indian administration will be read with feelings of gennine satisfaction through- 
out the country. Theone great defect that marks the British Indian administra- 
tion is the lack of noble-minded sy mpathy on the part of therulers......... Our 
countrymen cannot be too deeply grateful tothe future Emperor of India for this 
emphatic pronouncement and re-affirmation of what the spokesmen of the people 
of India have been insisting upon for so many years. It has given us unalloyed 
satisfaction to note that His Royal Highness was able to penetrate behind pomp 
and pageantry and discern the true situation of the country. The net political 
gain of Their Royal Highnesses’ Indian tour to the cause of progressive and 
popular administration is to be found in this just and remarkable declaration. 
No doubt, it does not admit. of mathematical measurement. Lut its influence 
is SO pervasive and subtle and its value and importance are so great that by his 
authoritative and public insistence upon a wider element of sympathy as a 
potent factor in the Indian administration, His Royal Highness has done an 
incalculable service to the cause of popular government in this land, for which 
the Indian people will ever feel grateful to him.” [The Gujardt Mitra, the 
Praja Bandhu, the Parsi and several other papers of the week make highly 
appreciative comments on His Royal Highness’s speech. | 


2. ‘His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales in his important speech 
at the Guildhall emphasised tie necessity of infusing 
a wider element of sympathy into the Indian 
administration and observed that every Englishman 
who visited India assisted in forming a bond of brotherhood between the two 
peoples. After thinking over the noble sentiments so wisely expressed by His 
Royal Highness we cannot help coming to the conclusion that the Englishmen, 
who are at present carrying on the work of administration in India, and those 
who will come out in future for the same purpose, will find it extremely difficult 
to carry out in practice the noble advice of the Prince. Does sympathy mean 
sympathy with the hopes and aspirations of the people or a kind of condescending 
or patronising attitude towards a subject people? © In the latter sense, perhaps, 
it will be easier for an average Englishman to follow the advice, as the for- 
mation of his character presents fewer obstacles in training himself to such an 
attitude of mind. In such a case he need not give up his imperial notions, 
nor need he begin a hard struggle with bis highly insular nature and training, 
It was the lack of sympathy with the hopes and aspirations of the educated 
classes that was the cause of Lord Curzon’s failure in India, and we are afraid 
that the noble words of the Prince will not produce any substantial results 
until a serious endeavour is made, not in India, but in Oxford and English 
homes, to infuse sympathy and true brotherly feeling for the Indians into the 
education of English boys and girls.” : ) 

*3.. “Byron said hig age was ‘an age of cant.’ But that poet of 
ge mE (29), 314 Hellenic instincts should have been living to-day 
unk ee cls, S:Ss«RM@P Fealise how far cant is a great deal more rampant 
Ps gas of now at the commencement of the twentieth century 


Indu Prakash (41), 29th 
May, Eng. cols. 
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— * than it was durir “i Set: quarter of tie nineteenth. That India with its 
_  ~—”—CO pam Britannica and occidentalisation should be full of cant will not be 
Chieti: - Té4s beand to catch the of the canting West. In 
| “has been many. a canting shibboleth in respect of Indian 
c c works and 80 forth. At present the cant is of Indian 
) ciseeeese The cant about the Indian 
1 Ties fn the exaltation to the seventh heaven of the hesven-born, 
t beneficed, of the land, otherwise known as His Majesty’s 
; Indian Civil Sereioe. The tribe of those scribes who came in numbers in the 
wake of T. R. H, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and are otherwise known as 
Special Correspondents, have deafened the world with their praises of ‘the. 
most distinguished service.’ This, too, is eant of the first water. The phrase 
was invented a quarter of a century ago, but it never came into such extra- 
ordinary prominence as during the time of the Royal visit, The ‘ specials’ 
vied with each other in extolling the fame of those celestials who love to call 
themselves distinguished. But lo! the Prince himself while damning it with 
. : faint praise at Guildhall was obliged to make it known as widely as possible 
throughout the civilised globe that this distinguished corps was woefully 
deficient in the essential art of governing millions of alien subjects of His 
Majesty who are so docile, so Jaw-abiding, and so intensely loyal to his throne 
and person........... Hestrongly recommended the exercise of the virtue of 
sympathy. And lo! at once the world of Anglo-India is ringing with this 
shibboleth of sympathy, sympathy, sympathy where only a few short months 
since there was nought but the deafening cry of ‘down, down, down, with 
the Natives!’.......... This pronouncement of the shibbol- th of sympathy, SO 
far as the pharisaical Anglo-India is concerned, is hollow. It is simply a 
canting word and our people will do well not to be carried away by it.’’ 


4. “We were never very hopeful of any tangible good resulting from 
the tour through India of Their Royal Highnesses 
Patriot (14), 26th May. the Prince and Princess of Wales, and though we 
see no reason to change that opinion, yet, it must be admitted, that there are 
: one or two features which may ultimately prove to have in them potentialities 
for good. The speech which His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales delivered 
the other day in response to the toast of his health proposed at the Guildhali 
| Banquet is one such feature........... Most wise and statesmanlike were the 
a, words uttered by the Prince when he referred to the need of infusing @ 
ij wider element of sympathy into the Indian administration. The cry every- 
; where is for sympathy! What measure of sympathy has so far been 
extended to the children of the soil by the bureaucracy that sways the 
| destinies of India? Their most pronounced apologists will never assert that 
| sympathy has been the main inspiration of the administration, The reverse, 
| however, has been the case, and the consequent tension has been so great that 
a great cleavage has sprung up between the rulers and the ruled ‘and unless 
prudent counsels prevail and a radical change comes over the ruling class ere it 
is-too late, a state of things will arise which will certainly not be conducive tx. 
| ks, the permanency of British rule in India, The first step in the direction ot 
bridging the ever-widening gulf is the immediate adoption of a policy of 
sympathy........... We offer His Highness our most loyal and grateful 
thanks for the noble words he has so fearlessly spoken and only hope that they 
will have the effect of heralding a new era of sympathy and confidence in the 
Government of this country.”’ 


5. Some persons at Kardéchi are going to celebrate the Empire Day 
with great éclat. Itis surprising that these people 

e Alleged folly on the part of forget to whom the Empire belongs. Is it indeed a 
ee Indians in celebrating matter of pride to the Hindus that they should be 
Empire Day. ready to celebrate the Empire Day when half their 


ae nt ak (150), wooed mA countrymen are passing their days in semi-starvation 


May. - and when there were six famines in eight years? On 
each anniversary of the Empire Day, they should 

petit hang down their heads in shame at the thought that one more year 
Os ae bolt gape by-them in bondage. On hearing the: words “Empire Day” 
ee yateeald | feel burning pain in their ears as if boiling oil had 
uaa ‘ie sae Y into them. But, instead of feeling any shame, they joyfully 
ee — the ‘day on which they were ve vibe and praise their enslavers. Can 
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there be a more glaring instance of human degradation than this? They 
should have considered what their ancestors would feel on seeing -their 
descendants commemorating their servitude by means of festivals, But it is 
natural that the vile human reptiles, who look upon a slavish course of life as 
the supreme end of their existence and welcome foreigners’ kicks as favours, 
should not be ashamed of observing the Empire Day as a gala day. As long 
as there are people of this type, it would be useless to boycott foreign goods or 
celebrate the Shivaji festival. How extraordinary is it that while Justice, an 
English newspaper, declares “Our British rule'in India is the greatest crime 
now being committed in the world,” our people should be eager to hold 
celebrations in honor of the Empire which has proved most disastrous to them ? 
[The Karndtak Vritia writes :—It is meet that Englishmen should celebrate the 
Empire Day. If there is any day which the Indians can fitly celebrate, it is the 
day on which Queen Victoria issued the gracious Proclamation of 1858, 
It is a day which specially appeals to the loyalty of the Indians, Let 
the rulers fulfil the pledges given in the Uagna Charta of the Indians, 
instead of forcing students to celebrate the Empire Day by carrying Union 
Jacks and singing songs in praise of British supremacy. | 


6. ‘ Reuter wires that at the coming Colonial Conference which will 
meet next year India will also be represented. We 
Representation of Indiain gre thankful to the Prime Minister for the concession 
ms forthcoming Qolonial he has shown to this country. ‘The Imperial Governe 
onference. : ' 
Oriental Review (12), 30th ment are apparently anxious to permit us the 
May. enjoyment of all privileges which do not cost much. 
Self-government on the lines that obtain in the 
Colonies cannot be given even when Mr, Morley is Secretary of State for India 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is Prime Minister. But India is fitied to 
send a few representatives to the Conference of the self-governing Colonies. We 
suppose the object is not so much to mock the people of India for the low scale 
of political evolution they occupy. We are also informed that there is a talk in 
the lobbies that each province will be asked to send a representative. It does 
not concern us much how many representatives attend the Conference. One 
wants to know rather the object of India’s representation in the Conference and 
who the representatives are to be. An Indian delegate cannot express himself as 
freely and obtain asrespectable a hearing as a Colonial delegate. If the object 
of the representatives of the Colonies and of India meeting in London be to create 
a better understanding between the mother country, the Colonies and its greatest 
dependency, we cannot but welcome such an assemblage. So far as India is 
concerned the treatment accorded to her peoples by the Colonies is simply 
outrageous. The Colonial white man considers that he is the chosen Israelite of 
God, the elect among mankind. The whole universe, he thinks, belongs to him, 
and he treats the coloured man with undeserved and beastly contempt. The 
Englishman in the United Kingdom regards the Indian as his equal, but no 
sooner does he colonise some strip of land in an obscure corner of the world than 
he gets jealous of him and begins to ill-treat him. An Indian can become a 
member of Parliament in the United Kingdom, but in some colonies he cannot, 
without a license, walk in a street occupied by the white man. ‘'hese anoma. 
lies have to be rectified before the Colonial representatives and the Indian 
representatives can meet on a common platform. ‘There is much work to do in 
that direction, and the statesman who moves in the matter will do a piece of 
real service te the Empire. But this Conference is to meet to discuss entirely 
fiscal measures, we presume. And there is not much work to do that way. ‘The 
Liberal Government do not mean to get entangled in tariff wars by returning 
to Protection. They have abjured it altogether. They won’t retreat from Free 
Trade. ‘The Conference can only pass empty resolutions about maintaining 
a more cordial relationship between the mother country and the Colonies, 
and there will be no end of ¢amashas and festivities. Of solid work there 
will be none. Wedo not know what part India will play in those festivities, 
We presume the cost will not be thrown onthe Indian exchequer. That 
would be a substantial gain, indeed. By-the-bye, whoare to be India’s represen- 
tatives? Are they to be the representatives of the various Chambers of 
Commerce? Or, are they to be distinguished Indians like members of the 
Legislative Councils ?” oe: Be = 
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2 : Whats a atin ee aie ee AEB ak! ey. eh Sone “aprahbines is . | 
7. Under the heading ‘ Union among. vultures’ the Pratod writes :— 
es There is now no doubt that an Anglo-Russian alliance 


overjoyed several of. our countrymen and made them 
very sanguine about the curtailment of our military 
oa) le expenditure. But tous this appears to be nothing 
more than.a delusion. The Times of India has already expressed ite 
doubts as. to whether it would be politic to reduce the Military expen- 
diture, and urged that as Russia is never in the habit of keeping her 
romises, our military strength should always be so great as to keep her in awe. 
The opinion. of the Times of India will not fail to carry influence with the British 
Cabinet. Thusit is vain to hope that the expected Anglo-Russian alliance 
would lead to a curtailment of our military expenditure. That expenditure will 
be reduced only when we get some power in our hands. Nothing will be done 
so. long as we are satisfied with making mere entreaties. In one respect the 
alliance between England and Russia will prove positively injurious to us. As 
England will have then no enemy to fear, the English will oppress us in 
any manner they like. Up till now the English perceived the necessity of 
keeping the Indians contented, because they, were afraid of an internal distur- 
bance in the country in the event of hostilities with Russia. But now they 
will be under no such necessity. Intheeventofa war with Russia, we might 
have had an opportunity of securing some politica] rights from England either 
by proving our loyalty to her or by imitating the example set by the Russians. 
But the impending alliance has retarded this opportunity by a quarter ofa 
century at.least. Inthis manner we are surrounded by difficulties. During 
the next 25 years, the noose of slavery round our necks will probably be drawn 
so tight that it is doubtful whether we shall be able to breathe atall. No 
one but the Almighty can extricate us from this woeful plight. 


8. Itis to be deplored that the Indiansin South Africa, who were subject- 

ed to harsh and oppressive treatment at the hands of 

Condemnation of the atti. the whites, should have come forward to assist thé Govy- 
tude of the Indians in South ernment of Natal in their present troubles in connec- 


Africa in coming forward tion with the natives. Perhaps the Indians have 
to help the Government of 


Metal. jn ‘their straggle taken tbis step with the vain idea of displaying their 


against the Kaffirs. loyalty towards the British Crown, but their action 
Akhbér-i-Islam (58), 1st shows them to be remarkably destitute of a sense of 
June. duty towards themselves and their native land. Ata 


meeting of influential Indians held at Durban 
on the 24th May it was resolved to assist the Natal Government in 
their struggle with the Kaffirs, and forty persons actually pledged themselves 
in writing to bear arms during the conflict. In view of the stringent and 
obnoxious laws passed against them, the Indians ought to have remained 
entirely neutral in the dispute.and refrained from giving any kind of help to 
the whites so as to teach them a salutary lesson and compel them to mend 
tlieir ways in future. That these Indians have lost their self-respect and 
patriotic spirit is clearly evidenced by the step they have taken, which far 
from. reflecting any credit upon them has done harm to their interests. 


9. At the conclusion of the Boer war, the British Government promised 

| | to pay eighty millions sterling to the Boers to help 

Alleged ill-requital of the them in rebuilding their devastated homesteads, But 
lag of the Indians in England has not yet redeemed that promise and the 
Kél (120), st June. Boers are displeased with the British on that account 
eae | and have resolved to put obstacles in the way of the 
administration of the country until the promised amount is paid. The Indians 
in the Transvaal, too, like the Boers are dissatisfied with the British because 
the latter have done nothing to improve their condition in consideration 
the assistance rendered by them at the time of the war. Nay, 
itish merchants are trying to prevent the immigration of the Indians 
into South Africa and it, is surmised that the Government favours these 
attempts, _ The white merchants complain that the Indian traders are 
ually peining spogndancy in Africa and thereby proving a source of 
anger to their i This isa nice reward the Indians are. getting for 
their loyalty! In spite of this, they are ready to serve as doolie-bearers to 


‘ 


willbe concluded in a very short time, This news has . 
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carry off the wounded whites from the field i in the recent, Natal rising. An 
Irish paper denounces this conduct of theirs as most disgraceful and thinks 
that they deserve to be in their present plight becatise they assisted t 
British in depriving other people of their independence. In one sense 
contention of the Irish paper is right, but the loyalty of the Indians is i 
and whatever loss is entailed on them on account of their loyalty, they will 


never swerve from it! They do not care even if other people ridicule them 
for showing this kind of loyalty ! 


10. The ‘unctuous rectitude’ in which the British public and its 
a ea ero en spokesmen love to indulge at times at the expense of 
Cumanaah an We ‘apelin a others has never been so prominently marked as in the 
of restricting the opium Case Of the agitation against the opium trafic... 
traffic in India. According to a Reuter’s message there has been another 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 2nd dicussion on the subject this week, the Commons 
phy vay here ——- having, as the result of it, ‘adopted the motion of 
: Mr. Theodore Taylor condemning the opium traffic.’ 
One might well ask what would have been the fate of this motion, had it been 
accompanied by a rider to the effect that any loss resulting to India from such 
abolition of the traffic should be made good from the British Exchequer? Of 
course, nothing is so easy as to be virtuous and moral without baving to incur 
any inconvenience or make any sacrifice for it. The good and virtuous men 
who voted for the motion no doubt felt that they would be able to attend 
Church next Sunday with the consciousness of having performed a great 
act of national righteousness. But what about the wrong it incidentally 
does to India, the sacrifices it must entail upon her, the hypocrisy which 
underlies it? The position taken up by Mr. Morley in this matter was both 
sound and statesmanlike. We are told that he deprecated unreasonable 
exaggeration—and there has been nothing but unreasonable exaggeration in 
the crusades led by the anti-opiumists in this matter. ‘They know well enough 
that China practically wants opium, that she cannot do without it, that, even 
if the export of opium from India were put astop to, the Celestials would 
grow the drug in their country and consume it. And yet they mist, to 
proclaim their high sense of national morality and righteousness from the 
house-tops, tirade against the traffic and get the Imperial Senate to pass a con- 
demnatory resolution! They know it as well as any other man that financial 
exigencies. would not permit the cessation of the traffic, and that the resolu- 
tion would practically remain a dead letter. But they must, out of sheer 
cussedness, carry on the crusade and get Parliament to subscribe to 
what under existing circumstances amounts to nothing but an act of 
public hypocrisy. We should not have complained against this act of 
hypocrisy or ‘unctuous rectitude’, if while serving as a salve to the 
British conscience it did not threaten an injustice to this poor country. But the 
position is otherwise, and we wish the House had listened to Mr. Morley’s 
argument in this connection, viz, that ‘people had no right to place a 
burden on India for the purpose of satisfying their own ideas.”’ [The Bombay 
Samdchar, on the other hand warmly welcomes the resolution passed by the 
House of Commons on the subject of the opium traffic in India. ] 


te meplring. toa question put by Sir Henry Cotton in the House of 
Commons re the appointment of ten Assistant 

Mr. Mosley and the ~™gimeers for this country, Mr. Morley said that 
ra ‘at st ten Assistant : QUring the current year as well as the next, while the 
Engineers in the Public Coopers Hill College would be open, two natives of 
Works Department of India. India would be able to enter the Public Works Depart- 

| uM 4 4 = — (32), 27th ment, and that it was, therefore, deemed desirable to 
side silisied restrict the ten additional appointments this year to 
Europeans, but during 1908 and after natives of India 

might be recruited in England up to 10 per cent. of the total number appointed. 
It need scarcely be said that this reply is extremely disappointing, for we have 
all along maintained that it is an act of gross injustice to put unnatural barriers 
in the way of the aspirations of deserving Indian vouths, as has been done in 
the case of those that pass out of that institution, inasmuch as only two of 
them are thought at to join the Public Works Department.,........ As if 
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_@ fiat has gone forth that the. natives of India are 
m the ten new appointments to be made during this 
ably from a like number, if not more, in 1907. The 
fi n for a on like the above put forth by Mr. Morley in 
eply to Sir Henry Cotton’s question is, to say the least, utterly unworthy 
son like him, for he seeks to perpetrate one act of injustice in order to 
y another. Even in 1908 and after it is decided that natives of India 
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may be recruited in England up to 10 per cent. of the total number.......... 
The limit of 10 per cent. fixed by the Secretary of State for India is a piece 
of still.graver injustice, when one bears in mind that the recruitment is to 
be .in the open market.......... This decision cannot but give rise to grave 
disappointment throughout India, inasmuch as it was not expected of a 
strhlghiforwari and upright statesman like Mr. Morley.” 


12. The Times has expressed concern at the growth of new political 

| forces in India and has remarked that in discarding 
hen pe eben the Paes these forces the British Government is drifting 
P Gujarati (24), 27th May. perilously near the critical situation which led to the 
mutiny of 1857. This view is also shared by the 

Times of India. Both these journals give a timely warning to Government to 
remodel its administration with a view to enlist the sympathy and support of 
these forces and prevent them from playing in antagonism to established 
authority. During the last two years the people of India have been resort- 
ing on an extensive scale to the principle underlying the maxim, “‘ One cannot 
become rich by begging.’”’ The conviction has forced itself upon their minds 
that no one can overcome his adversary without using his hands. The 
pre valence of such notions throughout the country has spread consternation among 
Anglo-Indians who formerly used to scoff at the Congress. They have 
now realised that their derisive attitude towards the national assembly has 
engendered in the minds of the people ideas of a hand-to-hand fight and they have 
at last preceived the wisdom of attaching due weight to the Congress demands. 
If Englishmen had not awakened betimes to the gravity of the situation, the 
element of political disturbance would surely have found its way into popular 
movements in India. In no civilised country can power remain long in the hands 
of aruling class which desires to keep the subjects perpetually under restraint. 
When the masses rise against the rulers, they do so with such vehemence as 
to render it impossible for the powers that be to resist them. Hence it is that 
a careful regard for popular feelings and sentiments and‘a desire to mould the 
system of administration in consonance with these feelings and sentiments 
have been considered a mark of wise statesmanship among civilised nations. 
We cannot help saying with fhe utmost regret that the British Government 
in this country has shown cuipable indifference during the last twenty years 
in guiding its administration in accordance with these principles The 
National Congress has been looked askance at, and its supporters have been 
treated with suspicion and even harshness, as if they had perpetrated a heinous 
crime in carrying on political agitation. The official class has entertained the 
arrogant notion that Indians are like dumb-driven cattle, who are to be led 
according to its whims and caprices, Before the dawn of political activity in 
India, the people behaved obsequiously towards Englishmen and the latter 
reciprocated their regard by treating them with the same affection which they 
would show to their pet animals. The controversy over the Ilbert Bill, however, 
gave birth to the Congress movement, and since that date the Indians began to 
expose the defects in the British. Indian administration, with the result that 
the ire of Englishmen against them was aroused and has grown fiercer day 
by day. Even the Times has acknowledged that the gulf existing at pre- 
sent between Englishmen and Indians is solely due to the hostile attitude 
of the former towards the political aspirations of the latter. It is, how- 
ever, no use crying over spilt milk. Let the rulers now atone for 
the past, begin in right earnest a policy of conciliation and remodel their 
administration according to the wishes of the people. Let them realise 
‘that Indians havo inherited a civilisation which dates from a prehistoric 
age, and that although they have acquiesced in British rule, they are not 
inferior to, but the equals of, Englishmen. The religious devotion, pacific 
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temper and unbounded patience of the Indian people have led Englishmen 
to. consider them: tobe wanting in virility. This erroneous notion is the chief 
cause of the contemptuous treatment meted out to Indians in South Africa 
and Australia. Such treatment should be put a stop to, if a new era of better 
feelings between the two races is to be ushered in, Secondly, steps should be 
taken to introduce self-government in India, as its absence has tended to 
degrade the Indians, among the nations of the world. And lastly the authori- 
ties should reverse the policy of indifference in the matter of the industrial 
development of India, which they have hitherto pursued out of regard for the 
interests of British commerce. Unless the rulers undertake reform in these 
several directions zealously and with a pure conscience, the present critical 
situation in the country will grow more complicated. 


13. The Vishwa Vritta publishes in its first issue an article contributed by 
Shichi ies alia ii Mr. B. G. Tilak, of which the following is the 
cultivate self-reliance with PUrport:—The declarations of Mr. Morley in the 
a view to achieve their J20use of Commons combined with the treatment 
political emancipation. accorded to Babu Surendranath Bannerji by the 
Vishwa Vritta (1554), Barisal authorities suggest various reflections as to the 
on future of India. The people were hitherto labouring 
under the impression that British rule in India was the ‘very embodiment 
of justice and civilization, and indeed when that rule was first established 
in this country, supplanting the anarchy prevailing under the last Peishwa, 
every one from the highest to the lowest was so favourably impressed 
with the organized, sympathetic and tolerant character of the new administration 
that its alien origin was forgotten and its advent welcomed as a beneficent 
dispensation of Providence. Later experience, however, disclosed that an iron 
hand lay concealed beneath the velvet glove. The jahagirs and vatans that 
were restored to their respective holders at the outset of the new regime were 
gradually resumed and many old and influential families were reduced to 
utter destitution. It was thea recognised that however liberal-minded the 
English people might be, their rule being based on selfish principles would 
never bring happiness to this country. The disarming of the Indian popula- 
tion after the Sepoy Mutiny tended to confirm these apprehensions, The 
educated classes, however, entertained a hope that however much the policy 
of the British Government might tend to impoverish the country, Englishmen 
could be induced to modify that policy and concede free institutions to the 
people of this land, Various public associations thus came to be established, 
but the high hopes entertained respecting them were foiled owing to 
a deaf ear being turned to their representations by the authorities both 
here and in England. In short, our leaders have at last come to see 
that the British have come to India to make us their slaves and to promote their 
own interests. The officials have not only held themselves aloof from our 
ublic movements, but have tried their utmost to cripple them by official- 
ising the educational system of the country and by trenching upon the liberty 
of the press. They have moreover assumed an insulting attitude towards our 
leaders as is illustrated by the Barisal affair. If notwithstanding all this, 
any one still entertains the hope of securing rights from our rulers by means 
of entreaty and supplication, he must be set down asa simpleton. The days of 
constitutional agitation are now past. ‘The officials are now openly spurning 
our great charter, the Queen’s Proclamation, and proclaiming from the house- 
tops that any interference by Parliament in the affairs of India would imperil 
the stability of the Empire. In short, to cripple and to reduco to utter 
helplessness the conquered races is now considered the true Imperialistic 
creed. This dominant note of British policy in India has blasted 
the hopes once fondly entertained by veteran Indian patriots like Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and made them despondent. What to do next is the 
question that confronts us all. To sit with folded hands in despair would 
not be maniy, while life would not be worth living under the present dis- 
couraging conditions without any prospectof betterdays. We are no pussimists, 
Our only contention is that we should henceforward learn to be self-reliant, — 
Our present critical condition should inspire us with fresh hope. © We should 
recognise the fact, which was so long carefully hidden from us, viz,, tiat 
oon 275—5 © | 
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», are guided, by self-interest in ruling: India 
id. that they would, never help us in our struggle for acquiring political rights. 
We. should in short learn to achieve our own salvation. The  stoadeshi 
University are moves in the desired direction. Our success here will 
ce our rulers that, we have some spirit in us. They would then begin to 


espect. us and our emancipation from our present unbearable state would 
ot be distant. — sis wh agmeplii ha 46 Mello. ols ee es 
14. Some Englishmen have the presumption to declare that they can 
7 pb aes _ govern India with the help of the sword alone, and 
een fatility of holding hence they are striving hard to increase the number of 
y the sword. E ° Fi ’ - 
Bakul (102), 27th May. uropean troops in this country. If.this country is 
to be governed, not with the help of the law, but only 
with that of the sword, the existing army must be increased a hundredfold. It is 
the co-operation. of the Indians and their loyalty to the rulers which at present 
enable a handful of Englishmen to govern India without difficulty. But such 
co-operation and loyalty are possible only where kindly relations subsist 
between the ruling class and the ruled. In the absence of such relations, no 
ruler can expect hearty co-operation on the part of the subject race. At present 
the British care not a straw for Indian public opinion, As the military have 
begun to be utilized to conduct the administration, the leaders of the educated 
Class have become suspicious about British justice and lost all confidence in the 
ruling class.. If such distrust spreads itself among the 30 crores of Indians, 
how can the British govern this country? If the Indians, exasperated by the 
oppression practised on them by Englishmen, are bent on driving the white race 
out of India, how will the European army in India, consisting of a lakh and a 
quarter of soldiers, be able to withstand them? ‘This puny host of monkeys 
will be swallowed up in no time in the huge stomach of the Indian population. 


15. Our rulers are in the habit of passing a number of useless and 


: superfluous laws. It is natural that men drawing fat 
- Alleged selfish and hypo- salaries should endeavour to raise some memorials to 
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| es ea — of British themselves rather than content themselves with the task 
if “Arydvarta (102), “26th. Of merely supervising the country’s administration. 
| | May. Who can deny that most of Lord Curzon’s achieve- 
| ments were of the nature of superfluous undertakings ? 
All the laws passed during his regime are utterly useless. As long as one has 


iH | might at his back, nothing eise is needed to gag the mouths of the people. 
| Where this is the case, what is the use of harassing people by needlessly 
y 3 enacting a series of legislative enactments? The object which Government 
i have in view in passing these needless laws is to give their acts, however 
ut oppressive, the sanction of law. Do Government think that the Indians do 
Ht not understand all this? The Indians are familiar with the object of all 
ii the laws and measures of Government, but unfortunately this knowledge 
is_of no avail to them, It is their misfortune that in spite of strenuous 
exertions on the part of Government to promote their welfare, they should 
sink deeper and deeper’ into the abyss of misery. Our rulers transferred 
. all our’ industries to their country so that we might be spared the physical 
drudgery entailed upon us in pursuit thereof. To preclude the possi- 
bility of bloodshed in the land and the consequent suffering that might 
thereby be inflicted upon us, they deprived us of the privilege of carrying 
arms. It is also the desire of our rulers to take away all our wealth from our 
country in order that we may not be put to the trouble of taking care of it. 
All these measures, intended to promote our happiness, are enforced under the 
sanction of law by the just officials of our justice-loving Government! This being 
the case, is there a possibility of these measures being in any way defective ? 


16. English statesmen are now convinced that discontent prevails 

in India and as they are aware that such a state 

What will satisfy the of things is a menace to the British interests in 
me naa aspirations of the this country, they are devising ways aud means for 
i Seek Pre Mey, Naiza-have begun to.attenstisamie . attention in Eng» 
ioiee . +... dand, but the measures adopted to remove the causes 
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of public discontent in India are far from desirable. Mr. Morley’ advises the 
adoption of a conciliatory and sympathetic attitude towards India and exhorts 
the Anglo-Indian officials as well as the Anglo-Indian Press to refrain from 
vilifying the educated natives. But we cannot understand the meaning of | 


the sympathy which Mr. Morley advises his countrymen to show for 


educated Indians. Does it consist in according a civil treatment to the leaders 


of the people whenever they seek an interview with the Anglo-Indian officials or 


in abstention from abuse of the educated natives? But such lip-sympathy is 
not likely to afford satisfaction to the discontented Indians. We do not want 


sweet words, but political rights. Mr. Morley is learned and‘ well versed 


in history and consequently he must know that empty promises will have 


no effect upon the Indian people. If English statesmen really desire that 


we Indians should love them, let them give us a larger share in the administra- 


tion of our affairs and an adequate control over the country’s finances. We 
should further have a voice in enacting the laws of our country. In short, 


the present system of administration should be superseded by the Colonial 
type of Government. 


17. In the course of an appeal to Government to put down the lawless 
. sah doings of Kabuli ruffians in Bengal, the Jém-e-Jamshed 
Alleged inability of the makes the following observations:— What a 
Indians to stand on their ; ‘ 
own legs without the support COmmentary is this on the personal courage of a 
of the British. nation of heroes such as the Bengalis that, though 
Jam-e-Jamshed (25), 28th nymbering many millions, they should go about 
sands eng. Ones in eternal fear of a handful of Kabuli ruffians! 
What a lurid light does it throw onthe ability of the Bengali to stand on 
his legs without the crutches of British support! And what is true of the 
Bengali is true of most of the Indian communities. The Congress press 
resents the suggestion that the withdrawal of the British from India would 
mean the conversion of the country into a zoological garden, and that a 
telegram would have to be sent to Aden to call them back. The Kabuli- 
pest in Bengal, against which so much is being periodically said in the press 
of the province and elsewhere, may give our politicians and pressmen some 
food for reflection.”’ 


18. The Bhdla narrates the career of Prataprao Gwyjar, one of the 
companions of Shivaji, who heroically fought under 
Exhortation to the people his flag and perished on the battle-field, and re- 
“4 ee J ae marks :—Prataprao! it is impossible to describe in 
septate: words the unexampled heroism displayed by you 
Bhala (103), 1st June. on the field of battle. You exemplified in your 
own person the self-respect which was a character- 
istic trait of the Mahrattas, But that self-respect seems to have vanished with 
you. How else are we to account for its utter want in the present-day des- 
cendants of the Mahrattas. Why should they be so shameless as to 
flatter their oppressors? Why should they be eager to sing the praises 
of those who persecute them? Prataprao, we pray you to give us some 
portion of your self-respect. Pray, inspire us with the ambition of courting 
death before disgrace. In fact, we want you to make us like yourself. But is 
this possible? ‘Ihe day on which the noble qualities of the Mahrattas of old 
days begin to manifest themselves in us will bea red letter day in the annals 
of modern Mahdrashtra. | 


*19. “Few English officials in India have come in for a greater share of 
public animadversion or have been greeted with more 
Affairs in the provinceof hostile and virulent criticisms than the present 
Eastern er a. 3 Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
j Rongg ny 4 ao Hardly a day passes without the Government of his 
ee Province associating itself with some odious measure 
or another calculated to arouse bitter resentment in the public mind and to 
widen the gulf between the rulers and the people..........  1¢ is not many days 
since the Government of that province issued a circular revoking its previous 
resolutions prohibiting the shouting of ‘ Bande Mataram’. In accordance with 
the rights which Government therein reserved to itself for licensing public 


et 


tof Police, , has issued orders, forbidding 

as and public: meetings to be held without special licenses. It is 
why this particular town of all others has been selected for this 
eren injunction, and unless there are proper grounds to enforce it 
tlie measure may be looked upon as both vexatious and arbitrary, and is 
likely to arouse strotig resentment and dissatisfaction. The Government of the 
Province may well take a lesson from the words of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, lately uttered, which are worth their weight in gold.” 


~-. 20%... “* Whatever. moralists may say to the contrary, under certain 
oy j circumstances revenge is certainly sweet. Such 
Patriot (14), 2nd June. sweet revenge our friends of Barisal have taken upon 

BA that unholy trinity of Bengal officials, Sir B. Fuller, 
Mr. Emerson and Mr. Kemp. The public now knows how the hands of Fuller 
Khan were forced by Lord Minto and Mr. Morley, and how he was obliged 
to ‘climb down’ and withdraw the absolutely unjustifiable Lyon Circular. 
This pernicious document having been withdrawn, the leaders of Barisal lost 
no time in proclaiming the complete success of their manceuvre by organising 

a procession on an unprecedented scale. A procession consisting of more than 
15,000 persons, with banners flying, marched through the principal streets of 
Barisal last week rending the skies with their shouts of enthusiasm. An 
apprehended breach of the public peace was the main reason alleged by Mr. 

~ tare for prohibiting a procession at Barisal during last Easter. The whole 
world knew that this was a reason manufactured by the diseased brains of the 
Barisal authorities for diplomatic purposes, There was such a feeling of 
unanimity and harmeny between the Muhammadan and Hindu communities 
of Barisal that there was not even the ghostofa possibility of their coming 
to blows. Yet the authorities deliberately promulgated a lie to serve their 

: own ignoble ends.......... The complete success of the procession has 

i literally given the lie direct to the Government of Sir B. Fuller. In saying 
that the relations between the Muhammadans and the Hindus were so strained 
isk that a procession was bound to culminate in a fracas, the authorities simply 
if Jibelled those communities. This setting of one community against another is. 
an old dodge of the bureaucrats of India. ‘Time was when this political crv of 
: ‘ wolf ’ succeeded in deluding many credulous. people. But those times are now 
| gone. The spirits*of men like the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khap of Aligarh, that doyen 
‘@ of Muhammadan agitators, no longer cast their sinister shadows over our Islamite 
te fellow-subjects. The last twenty years have almost completely changed their 
attitude towards their Hindu brethren. They have at last come to realise 
that both the great communities of India are in the same boat, that they must 
sink or float together, and that an attitude of truculent aloofness would be 
simply suicidal. What was of more importance, our Muhammadan friends saw 
completely through the unholy game of divide et wmpera which the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy were playing, and ever since the two great communities 
have been drawing nearer and nearer each other, until it may safely be said that 
there is complete harmony of feeling between them with common hopes, common 
aspirations and a common goal. If for no other reason at least for the purpose 
of proving to the whole world that the Muhammadan had extended to the 
Hindu the hand of camaredarie, that all past diiferences had been forgotten, 
that ‘the dead past had buried its dead’, and that the Muhammadans were 
prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder by the side of their Hindu fellow-subjects to 
-| | fight thé great struggle that has commenced for the elevation, regeneration 
@ and emancipation of India. This great end has been successfully attained by 
3 the Hindu and Muhammadan leaders of Eastern Bengal. Last week’s 
procession was not a Hindu procession, nor was ita Muhammadan procession, 
It was a.procession in which thousands of Muhammadans and thousands of 
Hindus took part. The Triad and the Crescent were carried triumphantly 
on high side by side, the soul-stirring cries of Bande Mataram and Alila-ho- 
Akbar rose simultaneously from fifteen thousand lusty throats—verily it was 
like the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna. It must have been a 
| eeeneent -spsatoole, indeed, and as magnificent as it was unique in the 
annals of. ern India. ‘Time and ‘I against the world,’ said the heroic. 
Scott when overwhelmed by calamities. The Muhammadans and Hindus of 
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India united against the world or any number of worlds, say we. The 
Ganges is a mighty river—the Jamna is a noble stream. But when these 


two meet and flow through a common channel, what. can resist their tremendous 
progress? The same is the case with the Muhammadans and the Hindus in 


India. Both are mighty communities, indeed, and for centuries fought hard for 


supremacy... Through ages they have been. foemen worthy of each other’s 
steel. And now in the face of a common foe and a common danger they have 
united in self-defence. A grander. consummation cannot be conceived, a 
sublimer spectacle cannot be imagined, The procession at Barisal has an 
historical significance, It has rung the death-knell of Anglo-Indian - bureau- 
cracy. Boastful and short-sighted Englishmen might derive whatever consola- 
tion or satisfaction they can by proclaiming from the house-tops that they 
conquered India by the sword and are keeping her in their iron grip with the 
sword. Poor, deluded fools! Asif it could ever be possible for a handful 
of men to keep under eternal subjugation three hundred millions of aliens! 
No, the secret of England’s supremacy in India is not her sword—it is to be 
found in the generally just and humane principles upon which she has been, 
with occasional lapses, carrying on the government of the country. Up till 
now there was another element on which they put the greatest reliance—the 
policy of divide et impera. They fully believed that the Triad and the Crescent 
could never march in a line, that the Muhammadan and the Hindu could never 
be comrades, that the gulf between the Koran and the Gita could never be 
bridged. The Barisal procession of last week must have been as gall and 
wormwood to those Anglo-Indians, who revel in the idea of an eternally 
disunited India, That great procession, that magnificent demonstration has 
rung the death-knell of absolutism and tyranny. ‘The spectacle was simply 
sublime in its momentous significance. It has put new vigour, new enthusiasm, 
new confidence in drooping hearts, it has nerved the people of India to make 
greater and more effective efforts for the regeneration of the land, it has proved 
to the whole world that like the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna the 
two great communities of India have united for a common noble purpose, 
that they mean to march shoulder to shoulder, onward, ever onward until their 
common goal is reached. ‘The moral effect, the tremendous significance of 
the Barisal procession cannot be exaggerated, It has dealt a deathblow to the 
iniquitous. policy of divide and rule, and ushered in. new era in which 
harmony, co-operation, and fraternity will be the watch-words of Muhammadans 
and Hindus alike.”’ 


*21. “The Bengalee publishes a certain telegram from Sylhet, which 

Rast Goftar (83), 3ra Shows that a criminal, sentenced to be hanged, memo- 
June, Eng. cols.; Add (120), rialized Sir B. Fuller asking His Honour to reconsider 
1st June. the decision of the law-court, and to exercise his 
prerogative of mercy to alter the sentence to one of transportation for life. 
The prisoner further requested that in case of his petition failing to commend 
itself favourably to the Lieutenant-Governor, the same might be forwarded to 
His Excellency the Viceroy for consideration. The prayer of the criminal 
having been rejected by Sir B. Fuller, the petition was forwarded, as desired, to 
the Viceroy, but an order was issued, all the same, to enforce tae execution 
on a fixed date. ‘The unfortunate petitioner was, in pursuance of the orders of 
the Government of the Province, hanged.on the appointed date. But close onthe 
heels of the execution came an order from the Government of India desiring 
that the sentence passed on the petitioner should be put off, pending further 
enquiry and orders from the supreme Government. The undue taste with which 
the Provincial authorities enforced their decision has given rise to much 
adverse criticism. The procedure was trom the beginning to the end 
arbitrary and high-handed, unless it be proved that the execution was enforced 
under some sad misunderstanding. The higher authorities would or would 


‘not have entertained the petition favourably, bu: no further investigation. 


would avail to bring the dead man to life. This incident supplies a sad 
commentary on the way in which the province is being governed under the 
present regime, which needs must proceed very cautiously, if the feelings of 
distrust and discontent which it has created are to be allayed.” (The Kal 
writes :—The British system of justice is queer. We constantly come across 
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Appeal. In one dase, an accused was 
‘ ai but the Ap} pellate Court considere 
as he was not Peni. A fresh instance 

reported ih Rastorn Bengal. After giving the facts of the case 

, the ds :—Ti pable instance of the fod erence of the author 

: ‘Ind <h the ire of natives. Now, who is responsible for the death — 

Way . : = . man who was hanged ?) 


22. * We congratulate Lord Minto and Mr. Morley on the reversal of the 
aie retrograde and mischievous policy, which Sir B. Fuller 

Withdrawal of the “Bande ‘had introduced in the administration of his province. 
cam  cirenlar by the “It was a policy born of petty-minded vindictiveness, 
ae Gujarati (24), 27th fer, shallow-minded prejudice and an autocratic spirit of 
ee | Eng. cols. defiance. .. We do not think a Magistrate in 
Mh the position of Mr. Emerson would have been allowed 
ey by any English Ministry to defy in England the most rudimentary principles 
A of criminal law and judicial decorum in the way he has done. The Calcutta 
High Court did well to deprecate the vindictive and heartless prosecution 
of mere school-boys. Now Mr. Morley has directed the re-instatement of all 
sehool-boys who have been expelled. The obnoxious circulars prohibiting the 
utterance of ‘ Bande Mataram’ have been countermanded........ We have not 
the slightest doubt that the unbridled autocracy of Sir B. Fuller having 
now been brought under effective control, all needless friction and heart-burning 
will cease. The reign of autocracy is at an end, and we hope the administration 
will now be conducted on the recognised principles of British administration... 
«+e... Lord Minto’s intervention has been a little too late, because the moral 
effect of Sir B. Fuller’s retrograde, insane and annoying measures has had a 
disastrous effect already upon the minds of the Indian people.” 


23. ‘Reuter cabled a message after we went to Press last week to the 
: effect that, in reply to a question in the Commons, 
rhantes beh) ean ens: 5 Mr. Morley announced that orders had been issued 
for the ‘ unconditional reinstatement’ of students, who had been dismissed 
from schools and colleges for taking an active part in the swadeshi, boycott 
and other movements that have caused such an unprecedented ferment in 
Bengal. This is a step in the right directicn and only proves that at last, 
although after an unconscionably long time, Mr. Morley has become aware of 
the serious nature of the agitation in India and has made up his mind 
to be-true to his liberal political creed, Although the Secretary of State’s 
silence and constrained pronouncements on matters connected with Bengal had 
disappointed most people and made them lose their faith in him, yet there were 
not a few who thought that Mr. Morley could not continue for ever to be falge 
to his political traditions and to his own better instincts, and that sooner or 
later he would put down Fullerism with a strong hand. It appears that these 
hopes are at last about to be realised.......... As for thestudents of Bengal we 
heartily congratulate them on the unqualified moral victory they have gained 
over the stubborn and imperious officials of their province. By their patient 
sufferings and implicit obedience to their chiefs under the most trying circum- 
stances, they have set a noble example of duty unflinchingly performed to the 
students of the whole of India. They have suffered, alas! too cruelly and need- 
lessly suffered-—but their sufferings have proved to the authorities the sort of 
metal of which Young India is made, and have given great satisfaction to those 
that are to-day leading the van, and convinced them that when the time comes 
for them to fetire from the field, their mantles will fall on no unworthy 

ee shoulders. 
ee: | -* 94. “It is announced that Mr. R. C. Dutt has taken long leave and will 
- shortly prodeed Ld England to agitate the Parti- 
: ' Mr. B.C. Dutt’s proposed tion question. Gokhale, of course, is already 
“mimaion to England in con- there and has a ehis national work. The Parti- 

nection with the Bengal 

immeahes tion was one of the principal topics in an address 
delivered by him, soon after his arrival in England, 
to a meeting. of the Members of eetionent who 
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take an active interest in the cause of India. But Mr, Dutt will 
perhaps be the right kind of man to be in sole charge of the Par 
tition agitation in England. Indeed, Mr. Morley has on one or two 
occasions given somewhat discouraging replies to questions on the subject 


-of the Partition. But information from other sources leads us to hope 


that the Partition question is not yet closed for ever. Mr. Morley has 


now had the rest that he wanted. in the interest of India—a country which, 


in his opinion, had ‘greatly suffered from the mischievous activity of an 
over-energetic pro-consul, Lord Curzon. But.surely Mr. Morley will not like 


‘to let things, even in the matter of the Partition, remain as they are indefi- 


nitely. It is impossible to think that the strenuous and persistent efforts of 
Sir Henry Cotton to enlighten the Secretary of State as to the truth about and 
the merits of the Partition could have gone in vain. Then again a glimpse of 
the real situation in Bengal could not but have acquainted him with the 
earnestness of purpose which animates the people in the present agitation. He 
must have paused to think what could be the significance of a man like Babu 
Surendranath Bannerji inviting the Police to arrest him and allowing himself 


to be prosecuted and convicted. Most of the bye-issues have been now nearly 
settled, thanks to the inspiring initiative taken by Mr. Morley. In these cir- 
cumstances it was necessary that the thread of the main agitation should be 


taken up, and we are glad that Mr. R.C. Dutt, who is one of the best qualified 
of our Bengali brethren for the work of an agitation in England, has been 
prevailed upon to undertake the task.”’ 


25, ** When the swadeshi movement was in full swing, a movement was set 
Sa EE ge EE. foot, some months ago, to float a mill in Bengal 
oi the promoters of the 8° a8 to give an impetus to the mill industry in that 
swadeshti movement to start PYOViNCe.......... But the movement has turned out 
a mill in Bengal. a grand fiasco, as the Bengalis are wary of investing 
Pa. Gyiar (89), 27th their money in all and sundry haphazard adventures 
dan. tag started under the auspices of the swadeshi school. 
This fact affords an unmistakable proof of the hollow basis on which the 
claims of the swadeshists and their pemature efforts to secure within a day 
what can be accomplished: only after strenuous and sustained efforts extendi 
over a generation. The forced and unnatural method by which they seek to 
taboo alien goods from the home market by a coercive system of boycott 
and picketing is opposed to the first principles of Political Economy, 
and the movement is bound to collapse before many months are out. This 
distrust of the Bengalis in their own fellow-countrymen is characteristic, 
when it is considered that the Deshi Clot Mills floated by the European firm 
of Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. have fared with remarkable success. The 
requisite capital has been nearly three times over-subscribed, and that too in an 
unconscionably short time, the applications being received almost exclusively 
from the natives of the province, ‘his fact bears out our contention that the 
industrial movement in the hands of the swadeshi agitators cannot flourish by 
reason of the want of confidence on the part of the public in their credentials 
to undertake industrial enterprises on an extensive scale. The followers of the 
movement are mostly men without any special experience of business, 


and it is impossible to maintain that people will be as ready to risk their money 


in adventurous projects as their initiators are to float them.” 


26. “The Broach District Association deserves to be congratulated on 

the quiet, steady and useful work it has done 

_ Appreciation of the activi- during the past year.......... It has organised 
oe Broach District this year in connection with its annual gathering a 
Gujardti (24), 27th May, %eadesht Exhibition and cordially invited a number 
Eng. cols. of prominent people in the Presidency to Broach, 
We have over and over again dwelt in these columns 

upon the supreme importance of quiet and useful local work in each district. 
It is not very difficult to figure on Congress and Conference platforms and 
deliver speeches, It is similarly easy to figure as cheap and loquacious swadeshs 
patriots. But steady, silent and zealous work in each district primarily in the 
interests of the district, and secondarily in those of the province and the country 
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i. Tt will iot'be. promptly rewarded with cheap 
. mere, perseverance and patience, more care- 
eady ‘and sincere work, and greater self-abnegation 
of showy activity exhibited in certain quarters and loved by 
people. The time has come emphatically for decentralizing 
Hagh district has its leading citizens, and they have an 

rm in relation to the people of their district and their 


: 


inexperienced or impetuous aspirants. Men‘trained in the duties of 

106 |" patriotism cannot but prove useful in a wider sphere........... It is 
in this ‘light that we welcome tke silent and steady work that the Broach 
District. Association has done and we wish it cordial and continued success in 
the years to come.” 


27. “The gathering held at Poona on the 14th and 15thof this month 
Mr. Tilak’s attitude to- Under the auspices of the Association for the Ad- 
wards the promoters of the Vancement of Industrial Education deserves special 
Poona Industrial Conrersa- notice for more reasonsthan one. It affords one more 
mone. welcome indication of the new general awakenin 
Mar ‘ing. cola, ° About industrial matters, which has taken place in 
joa FE our educated classes, and it shows that this awakening 
is strong in the staid and thoughtful members of these classes—the men who 
believe in earnestness of purpose and effectiveness of action. It marks the 
necessary step onwards from talk to work, from cheap demonstrations to organized 
effort. Representative men from Satara, Sholépur, Ahmednagar, Nasik and 
other places attended the gathering and took part in its deliberations with keen 
interest. The meeting was, we understand, purposely informal and the usual 
strict: rules of debate were purposely not enforced. The main object was not to 
pass. formal resolutions, but to ascertain views and to find out how indefinite 
Jongings and aspirations could be given definite form.and shape and directed into 
proper channels, There were, it is true, exhibitions of crude ideas and want of 
clear vision among some members of the assemblage. Such things musi be 
éxpected in all movements.......... The presence of representative men from 
outside and the keen interest and obvious sincerity of purpose ntanifested by 
those who took part in the proceedings are matters for congratulation and con- 
stitute a hopeful augury ofthe future. But we are, we confess, painfully struck 
by the listlessness and apathy shown by certain sections of the Poona com- 
munity, that section in particular, we mean, which puts itself specially in 
evidence in demonstrative political agitations, whether on the platform or in the 
press. Several prominent persons who have been talking and writing of 
swadeshism were conspicuous by their absence. Outsiders would have, for ex- 
ample, expected Mr. Tilak to be there to lead the movement with heart and 
soul. We learn, however, that though he attended the meeeting, he came 
nearly an. hour after the proceedings had begun on the first day, and more 


than half an: hour after, on the second day. The trend of his speech on 


the second day was more worthy of the adyocatus diaboli than of a 
true patriot and sincere well-wisher of the mother-land........... It would 
‘be well for Mr. Tilak and his co-operators to remember that no small 
esponsibility rests on them as leading public men of Poona for the col- 
lapse of the industrial movement inaugurated in that city fifteen years ago 
‘under the inspiration and unostentatious exertions of that great and good 
man of genuine and sterling patriotism, the late Mr. Justice Ranade, the 
‘werit of whose work was not so much as hinted at by Mr. Tilak in his speech, 
The scandals connected with the misapplication or mis-appropriation of public 
funds, the decay‘and extinction of valuable institutions built up after years of 
painful patient work, the loss of the collections lodged in the museum ought to 
e no pleasant matter for contemplation to a well-ordered mind guiding 
‘by principles and anxious for the performance of duty.......... We 


pee ave ‘to speak in these plain and outspoken terms. But they 


ab" 


are none too severe forthe occasion, the person or*the purpose. If Mr. Tilak 
were a nobody, with no brains, no knowledge, no capacity, no patriotism, and 
no sense Of duty, it would not have been worth any one’s while to waste powder. 
and shot on him. But if is precisely because he has talents and capabilities of 
a high order, and an ardent desire to serve his country, that we are anxious 
to see his mistakes corrected and his foibles removed. The supreme importance 
of the industrial movement admits of no doubt. It is also the one great ques-: 
tion on which there is little scope for that difference of opinion which creates 
parties. It caused us great disappointment and soreness of heart that in a 
matter from where partizanship should be severely excluded, there should have 
been introduced the spirit of pettiness and captiousness,”’ 


28. “Itis being openly said in certain quarters that Mr. Broacha’s 
effusion was not the product of his own financial 


Alleged significance of Mr. and economic genius, but was inspired or written out 


Broacha’s speech before the 
Bombsy Share and Stock 
Brokers’ Association. 

Gujarati (24), 27th May, 
Kng. cols. : Patriot (14), 26th 
May. 


at least partially by an Anglo-Indian publicist. It is 
also said that before Mr. Broacha delivered his 
presidential harangue it had been shown to and 
received a finishing touch at the hands of a member 
on the staff of a well-known Anglo-Indian paper. 


For our own part, we are not disposed to accept 
these rumours as quite well-founded. But it is very likely that there are 
influences working behind, which will not be known to the outside public for 
some time to come. Our esteemed contemporary of the Kaiser-¢-Hind thinks 
that the philippic delivered by Mr. Broacha who is a great friend and admirer 
of that great political luminary, Sir Muncherji Bhawnagree, is meant as a 
‘counterblast’ to frighten or dissuade the constitutionally frigid and over- 
cautious Secretary of State from embarking on his high emprise of Indian 
LOROEM i ssdnss sue We were informed last week that Mr, Broacha had formed a 
syndicate for the purchase of an Anglo-Indian daily in Bombay. The 
information was given to us by a respectable Hindu gentleman in a position 
to know something about the matter, The Kaiser-i-Hind has independently 
confirmed the rumour. But it seems that the idea is still in the process of 
incubation. Mr. Broacha’s speech was a surprise to the Indian public and 
it is possible that many more surprises are still to come. We eagerly await 
further development.” [In the course of a lengthy article entitled “ A crow in 
a peacock’s feathers,’’ the Patriot indulges in a wild and vulgar personal attack 
upon Mr. Broacha for denouncing the methods of the Congress ieaders in his 
speech before the Bombay Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association. } 


29. “The unenviable reputation of containing about the worst famine- 
7 | spot in British India belongs to this Presidency. ‘The 
Famine distress in the fjoecan and the Karnatik districts are once more 
Bombay Presidency and a : 
request to Government to severely hit, and it appears tha: the failure of the crops 
publish figures of mortality may almost be compared to the calamities of 1376 
due to scarcity. } and 1596. ‘The Government’s consolation, that the 
Indian Spectator (5), 2nd plague and a succession of bad seasons have inured 
zat: the people to their hard lot and taught them 
more self-help is not without its grim aspect. ‘The relief works have 
not attracted the numbers expected in the light of previous experience, 
The anxiety so often expressed lest the people should get demoralised 
by too liberal a grant of relief turns out to be groundless. We have 
no doubt that the Government is doing all it can under the regulations of the 
Famine Code. We get figures on the relief works every week, and we are also 
informed from time to time about the remissions granted ‘and the loans 
advanced. The figures which are not available to the general public in any 
reliable form, and which we should very much desire to have week after week 
during the prevalence of scarcity, are those which relate to mortality, especially 
mortality which may be traced to the effects of scarcity. A periodical dis- 
cussion of such figures, though they are notoriously unreliable, might. usefully 
supplement the information which the Government so liberally and so 
punctiliously places at the disposal of the public.’ ! ~ 5 5 ee 
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the, Agricul Department.of the Gevernment 
‘Bombay 5 tamed, out to be of excellent quality 
and of Jonger. staple than any produced in India. 
| wane Sele osele was. officially announced, we had 
hoped that the Indian mill-owners would not lag 

| behind to'profit.by. the experiment. ‘Their standing 
" ” eomplaint was that cotton of finer quality was not 

within Bsr reach and that consequently jthey were unable to compete with 
Lancashire in out the superior kinds of cloth. Itis to be regretted, 
however, that instead of taking prompt measures to secure the entire output of 
the Egyptian cotion for themselves, the mill-owners should have quietly looked 
on.and allowed the Lancashire merchants to appropriate it. At.the recent annual 
meeting of the Mill-Owners’ Association, the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas contended 
that the cultivators of the Egyptian cotton should have placed their commodity 

onthe Indian market with a view to test its worth and utility in the Indian mills. 

We need not pause to examine the justice or otherwise of this complaint, for the 

Lancashire merchants have not only purchased the whole produce of Egyptian 

eotton, but have through the British Cotton Growing Association expressed 

their willingness to purchase all cotton of the same kind that could be pro- 

duced over an extended area. Although their offer is selfish and ruinous to 

Indian industries we cannot but praise their watcbfulness and enterprising spirit. 

They have sacrificed enormous sums of money for conducting experiments 

in India in the production of cotton of long staple, and if they now seek to 

monopolize the purchase of Egyptian cotton from Sind, it would not be fair 

to stigmatise their action as wromg or unjustifiable. If the Bombay mill- 

owners continue to show the same indifference and apathy as they have 

hitherto done towards this question, the Agricultural Department will not be 

open to the charge of having acted improperly in working conjointly with the 

British Cotton Growing Association to the detriment of the interests of the 

Indian industry. We, however, sincerely hope that the Department will 

not hurriedly enter into any sort of »greement with the Association. Its 

legitimate iunction is to attend to, the cultivation of Egyptian cotton 

and not to take’ part in disposing of the produce. It should allow the 

purchasers of cotton to deal directly with the producers, who should be 

at liberty to dispose of their goods in the open market. If the Bombay 

mill-owners allow their Lancashire rivals to absorb the produce in the open 

market, thé fault will be theirs. But if without givinz any such opportunities 
to them the Agricultural Department were to patch up an agreement with the 

Association it would be doing so at the sacrifice of the interests of the Indian 
mill industry. This Department is maintained in the interests of the people of 

the Presidency and its cost is met from the public revenues. In view of 

this fact we regard with some apprehension the authority that has been 

granted by the Bombay Government to the Agricultural Department 

to place itself in direct communication with the British Cotton Growin 

Association. We hope that the communication will be confined within 

the narrow limits of receiving and imparting information as to the quality 

of the cotton produced, but will not in any case be so extended as to 

enable them to carry on commercial dealings direct, The Bombay mill-owners 

should also be up and doing and see that Lancashire does not obtain the upper 

hand over them. They should help the efforts of Government to extend the 
tions for the celiaeeilen of Egyptian cotton in Sind by following in the 

see of Lancashire and advaneing loans to agric ulturists for carrying on 
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; ‘ 8h ‘The chief point that attracts attention in the Report of the Forest 
| administration of the Bombay Presidency during 


__ Forest. administration in the year 1904-05 is the universal complaint made 
pomtey” Sadako | @, by Forest Conservators about the inadequacy of 


hay May. the punishment inflicted by Magistrates upon persons 
Sas - ggeused of infringing the Forest rules, The Conser- 
ators “ all wand four. Circles have directly or indirectly made suggestions to 


. 


et 


Government to‘remedy thisstateof affairs. ‘The ‘Gonservator of the Northern 


Circle, after quoting some figures, jumps ‘to'the conclusion that the number of 
forest offences are in ian inverse ratio to the severity of the ‘punishment inflicted 
by Magistrates upon the offenders. ‘He quotes the example of Thana District, 
where forest offences are reported to have diminished after the'Collector warned 
all subordinate Magistrates under him to inflict deterrent punishment upon 
the offenders. The Commissioner, N. D., has endorsed this view,. but 
does not seem to have carefully examined the grounds on which it rests, 
Out of the 223 cases taken before Magistrates, he has mentioned only four 
as being of special importance. Two of them relate to the theft of petty 
Government property, one is of incendiarism and the fourth of grazing catile 
in reserved forest at night. Considering the not very serious. nature of these 
offences, which have been selected for special mention, it is easy to understand 
how trivial the rest must be. In the last of the four cases referred to above, the 
principal accused were punished with imprisonment, while their accomplices 
were sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 85 each. When we consider to what class 
of the population these offenders belonged, the punishment inflicted upon 
them appears to be certainly heavy. Still the Divisional Forest Officer is not 
satisfied, and the Commissioner recommends him to draw the attention of the 
Collectors to the inadequacy of the punishment inflicted by Magistrates under 
them or to appeal against their decisions. We have no objection to the latter 


course being adopted. But the suggestion of tlie Commissioner to bring pressure 


to bear on Magistrates through the Collectors with a view to make them 
inflict more stringent punishment upon forest offenders is quite indefensible, 
In the Khandesh District forest offenders were punished with unconscionable 
severity. ‘There were a number of cases in this district of fire having been 
negligently set to forests, yet almost all tlie accused in these cases ‘were sentenced. 
to three months’ rigorous imprisonment, while one offender was whipped. 
The Collector of Khandesh ought to have prevented the infliction of such harsh 
punishment by Magistrates under him, but instead of doing so he has by his 
remarks in the report encouraged them to be still more strict. We are 
constrained to say that there is no need of resorting to such stringent measures. 
The offenders in such cases are illiterate and ignorant villagers, and if by any 
neglect on their part a fire occurs in a forest, a warning or the infliction of 
light punishment upon them would meet the ends of justice and deter them 
from repeating the offence. The case for the prosecution in such cases is 
invariably managed by a Government officer, who takes good care to see that 
the charge is brought home to the accused, while, on the other hand, the latter 
being illiterate are powerless to defend themselves and are thus completely at 
the mercy of Magistrates, In these circumstances it is improper to fetter the 
discretion of Magistrates and compel them to be strict towards forest offenders. 


32. Government service is the most fashionable kind of slavery in vogue 
among us at present. It is not only persons who 
hres a a a have oe pint of earning an independent livelihood 
especially of honorary service that go in for this kind of slavery, but even people in 
under Government. : affluent circumstances take delight in wearing the 
6th Mes as Vaibhav (5), Chains of Government servica and getting a taste of 
the ‘‘Saheb’s shoes.’”’ Acceptance of Government 
service may be justifiable in a few helpless cases, though we are not willi 
to concede that there are really any such cases at all. But we altogether fail to 
understand why well-to-do persons should voluntarily take up “ honorary”’ slavery 
under Government and part with their natural independence. The lot of native 
Government servants is like that of the beasts in Aisop’s fable, that entered 
into an agreement with the lion and promisdéd to hunt in the forest for him and - 
be content with the crumbs he might leave them after satisfying his hunger. 
There are some stupid asses among us anda few wolves and jackals. The 
wolves prey upon their own kind, while the jackals cheat other beasts 
but are themselves cheated by the lion. Government servants no doubt 
receive salaries from Government, but surely the money they receive is not 
brought by Englishmen from England! Englishmen draw a large sum of 
money from the Indians and of this only a very small portion is paid back by 
them to native Government servants in the' shape of ‘salaries, - 


Whi should we, 


ey alte Oa 


avoeations and shenaiiier: alter co service ‘andes 
ae. iar f rt t , of the'so-ealled higher-status it is supposed to bring with 
i * iene iy lostaitees really elevated ?.. They have to bow low before 
_ their official siperiors::;Is.this a) mark of greatness ? Their only reward for 
. Government gratis and thereby saving a large amount of money to the 
}iaxa few) empty titles, Do they:at least serve their 
mem well? No. To flatter. the officials, they inflict severe penalties 

ew for, petty. offences. The sooner our people learn to 
oe example of the Bengalis in: this respect and. stand aloof from all 
honorary appointments, the better for all, parties concerned, 


ri 
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"83, A. recent Government Resolution directs that the Sub-Judge of 

| Kahimatpur (Satara) will exercise civil jurisdiction 

: “Complaint about the over Khatév and Mdn Talukas in addition to his own 

ee reduction of a Sub-Jndge’s taluka and that the Sub-J udge of Tasgaon will have 
‘ post in the Satire District. 

. Prakésh (148), 30th May. Jurisdiction over Vita Taluka. This means that the 

tie Sub-Judgeship of Vita will be abolished altogether. 

Government do not hesitate to increase the salaries of higher judicial 

like District Judges, they betray a tendency to reduce the number of 


subordinate posts held by Natives as far as possible, 


84, Last week a woman was murdered at Aroliin, Taluka Khéndpur 
(Belgaum). The murderer has been traced. ‘Two 
Frequency of theftsin Bel- dacoities were also committed, one in the Saundatti 


gaum district and the alleged 
inefficiency of the Police. Taluka and the other at Mr. Ganu’s house in Angol 


Chikitsak (109), 30th May. ear Belgaum. Isit not a proof of the laxity,pusilla- 
nimity and cowardice of the local Police that thieves 
should attack a person in a thickly populated part of a village like Angol, pre- 
vent other people from coming to his rescue by keeping up ‘incessant volleys of 
stones and abscond safely with their booty ? Government, who are responsible 
for the safety of the people from whom they levy taxes, should ¢all upon the 
Police for an explanation of such occurrences. The present famine being severe, 
it is possible that hunger will drive the unemployed to commit daring and 
wicked deeds like the above. We trust that proper measures will be taken in 
the matter. 


35. ‘Is there no angel in broadcloth to look after the blessed Bandora 

papel yg hackeries? The lame, halt, galled, half-starved 

as Wr iy Bandra ana ®Himals, picked up for a handful of rupees because 
alleged shortcomings of the 00 professional butcher cares to pickle them; the 

local Police. —- squeaking, smelling, dirt-laden vehicles that desecrate 

Indian Spectator (5), 2nd the name of our late revered Sovereign; the filthy, 

+ ot half-naked street Arabs that ply them, two and three 

abreast, howling and swearing at one another and whacking their wretched hacks 

till these are within an ace of running over the pedestrians—these are everyday 

sights at the railway station, especially in the evening. It seems to be no busi- 

ness of the Railway Company to regulate the traffic at its door. Whose business. 

is it, then? And whose is the duty to see that the turn-outs are decent and 

the animals well treated? When a driver is asked why he drives so recklessly, 

he answers ‘ What am I to do, Sir? Master insists upon my earning 6 rupees 

a day ;, 1 must be back to: the station the earliest I can.’ May the master be 

born one of these very hacks that he is torturing—after he has gone to his 
last,agcount! Can't something be done with him in the meanwhile? A 
Rolige:ofiicer i is supposed to Amspect, the hackeries periodically. He probably 
veg the,owners.a week's notice which these gentry make the best of. Rest 
and extra,feed for the animals, acoat of cheap paint and a little stitch here 
there to, th ) CAITIAg es, may. suffice for a eursory look. Next week things 
sk culminating in a condition that is scandalous before another 

ng’ “i Surely, it is time somebody brake the monotony of this. 
he SOAR stand should. be honoured. with surprise visits, 


i rious. hy ete -private:.and, public carriages, ought to be 
L 
dows, od. 49, -it, impossible, to post one, or: two. capable- 


ig 
“= 
+ pay 


policemen at the station, to regulate the traffic and to enforce the rules of 
the road? At present it seems open to everybody to annoy and hurt 
the crowds that go home on foot by hiring a victoria for four or six 
annas. Are the authorities aware that some collision occurs almost every 
day between the station and Dr. DeMonte’s Dispensary ? They do not seem 
to have heard of people getting knocked down and one or two dying 
on the spot. Perhaps the authorities are waiting for half a dozen 
murders to take place the same evening before they take the matter in hand. 
And is there anything like a police force for Bandra? To be sure, you notice 
one or two fellows fussing over the cart traific opposite the dispensary, snoozing 
in the corner that leads to Palli Hill and in front of Chimbai, They may pass 
for policemen on a dark night. But if these be policemen, where are the 
thieves of whose exploits at Bandra we hear now and again P”’ 


36. A correspondent writes tothe Phenix :—“It is a matter for regret 
that there has been no stamp vendor in the Small 
A grievance of litigants in Qauses Court, Karachi, since last year. Litigants and 


SS Small Cause leaders’ clerks are in consequence put to great 
Phoenix (15), 30th May. trouble, inconvenience and expense. They have to 


go to the Camp to purchase stamps and thus have 
to waste much of their time and mcney. It behoves the authorities concerned 
to remove the grievance for the sake of the public by inducing a stamp 
vendor to remain onthe premises of the Court......... I hope that when the 
Court opens after the vacation, the necessary arrangements will be made 
in the matter.”’ 


37. ‘People of Rohri have been bitterly complaining of the treatment 
Alleced‘irrecularity of the 2ccorded to them by the Sub-Judge of Rohri, 
Sub-Jelae of Bobri> (Sind) Insulting language is freely used towards the litigants 
in attending his court in and other persons. There is no fixed time when the 
summer. Sub-Judge goes to court. As the weather at Sukkur 
Phonis (25), S0th May. and Rohri in summer is extremely hot, the Sub- 
Judges and Magistrates hold their courts in the morning. Though the time 
during summer is from 7 A.M. to 12 noon the Sub-Judge does not sometimes 
go to court before 10 A.M.......... It is earnestly hoped that the authorities 
concerned will remedy this state of affairs.”’ 


38. A correspondent writes to the Kardcht VUhronicle :—‘*‘ When shall 
we hear the last of these thefts’ is the question that is 
Thefts in Karachi and beingasked now-a-days, ‘The jail clerk was the victim 


alleged inefficiency of the of g murderous attack at midday. Girdharilal had 
local Police. 


Kargchi Ohronicle (7), all his belongings swept away in broad day-light under 
27th May. the very nose of the police, and a host of otbers have 
shared the same fate. And now comes the report that 

Beharilal has been robbed, His chest containing bank notes, cheques and some 
cash—all aggregating about Ks, 4,000—has been stolen. One is tempted to 
ask—Is the police force inadequate or incompetent: Very likely both, but more 
specially the latter. Look at the Rambaugh police station, and the conclusion 


is irresistible that the association of the hookah and cot cannot but tend to 


demoralise the policeman. Imagine a cot or row of cots stretched on one side 
of the chowkey and a number of policemen engaged in puffing at the hookah. 
What an edifying sight for a spectator and what a dignified one for the 
custodians of the public peace !’’ 


39, Shikarpur has a population of 50,000 souls, while that of Sukkur ig 
30,000 and yet Sukkur has a First Class ‘l'elegraph 
Need of extending the Office and a branch office in the town combined with 


operations of the Telegraph the post office Sey 
Ciffice ey le post office. Commercial interests, which employ the 


be 19th May, telegraphic wires the most, preponderate at Shikarpur, 
anna 1) 28th MY ‘And the communication with Bombay of the Shikér- 
| pur merchants is so much in excess of any other town 

in this district that Shikarpur badly wants either two Telegraph Ofiices in the 
town or an additional establishment and more conneciions in the existing office 
+o meet the rush of work. The rush is at times so great that detention and 
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rea. to bé avoided, are @aused at the office, and people have to 
‘their tarn-comes. Can’t this be remedied by the authorities? The 
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40, “The Government of India have just published a.resolution on the 
bei aM | subject of free quarters to Principals and Professors in 
Treen ge gag the aig oi Arts Colleges........ The only condition laid down 
of ster Doce which the local Governments are to note is that the 
quarters for the Principals officers, whoare provided with free quarters, should 
and Professors of Govern- be held responsible for supervising the students out of 
cw Colleges. | College hours and for seeing that the buildings and 
tential Review (12), yorty ; oT 0 
30th May, grounds are maintained ina fit condition. We should 
have thanked and felt grateful to the author of this 
| proposal but for the condition attached to it. ‘The profession of the school- 
he master is the most underpaid of all the learned professions, and the State can 
Pe do worse than spend any spare money in giving him some encouragement....... 
& But we must condemn the pseudo-attempt at introducing the residential 
system in India, The Professors are askedto watch the students outside their 
College hours. Whatis meant by such watching? Is the Professor to play 
the part of a spy on the Under-Graduate of 20 or 21, whoin many cases is a 
father of a baby or two, and is he to teach him ‘ morals’—that 
unmeaning word? Or is the Professor to report to the Government any 
action of the student, which a brainless administration may, in their unwisdom, 
consider to be an offence? In plain words, is the Professor to take action and 
report when a student peacefully persuades one of his countrymen, outside his 
class hours, to purchase swadeshi instead of pardesht goods? And how many 
students could he keep a watch on? We are not imagining: we state what is 
actually taking place in East Bengal,....... The fact is the authors of this proposal 
have not distinguished between Indian and English boys. It is in England 
that ‘ gentlemen boys’ ought to be watched, lest bad company corrupt them, 
The Indian boy is a model of perfection, with none of the vices he may 
copy in after-life.” 


41, When on the recommendation of the Universities Commission it 

was decided to take away the conduct of the 

The School Final Examina- School Final Examination from the hands of the 

tion as conducted by the TJniversity and transfer it to the Director of Public 

Educational Department. I : , : 

Bombay Saméchér (61), 08truction, high hopes were raised as to the 

lst June. benefits likely to result from the change. But these 

| expectations have unfortunately remained unfulfilled, 

' Without going into the past history of the controversy that has raged on this 

subject, we shall at present confine our remarks to the report of the Director 

of Public Instruction on the examination that was held last year. The feature 

that first arrests our attention. in the report is the small success that has 

been achieved by the Educational Department in its endeavours to 
make the examination popular among students. Although those who 
pass that examination are declared eligible for the lower grades of the 
public service, yet in comparison with the Matriculation a large number 
of students are not attracted towards it. While over four thousand students 
appear at the Matriculation year after year, only one-eighth of that number 
appear at the Schoo] Final Examination, notwithstanding the bait of employ- 
ment in Government service that is thrown out to the successful candidates. 
There is no doubt that there must be some sound reason for this attitude of the 
student-world towards the School Final Examination. Unless and until the 
Department of Public Instruction fathoms the cause of this dislike and endea- 
vours to remedy it, its efforts at attracting students to the examination will not 
meet with success. We believe that there is a widespread impression among 
students and their parents that no adequate facilities are provided.to candidates 
for the School Final Examination to erable them to go through the prescribed 
eourse. In view of the small percentage of successes at the examination held 
-_ gst.year this impression does not seem to be devoid of foundation. When 
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the examination was held by the University the low percentage of successes 
was attributed to the option left to the students to come up for the examination 
without regular attendance at aschool. But this concession has been taken 
away by the Educational Department, and a year’s previous attendance at 
a recognised school is made compulsory on all candidates appearing for the 
examination. This shows that the abnormally large number of failures) is 
due to the defective arrangements made by the Department for training students 
for the examination. Though the Department has assumed the conduct 
of the examination, yet it has not made any satisfactory arrangements to 
impart instruction in the curriculum in High Schools. No separate classes 
have been opened for the candidates, and in the absence of qualified teachers 
for the various compulsory and optional subjects, the students are left more 
or less to take care of themselves. Under these circumstances they study to 
very little purpose. The position of students in aided schools is still worse, 
As the eonductors of these schools are eager to prepare students. for the 
Matriculation, their whole attention becomes rivetted on that examina- 
tion alone, and the School Final candidates receive little or no attention at 
their hands. The Department should, therefore, make provision for imparting 
sound instruction in the various subjects in Government as well as aided 
schools. Care should also be taken to secure the services of qualified teachers 
for the different subjects and aided schools should be encouraged to do the 
same. 


Railways. 


42, A contributor writes to the Railway Times :—*In the course of m 
remarks last week I casually made reference to the 
Need of union among the apathy into which the bulk of working men seem to 
eo P. eng ee aloe have sunk in matters affecting the welfare now, and in 
we one As the future, of themselves and of those coming after 
them. ‘Each man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost’ is literally the motto of the working man in India 
of the present day. And the influence that is exercised by Railway officials 
over their subordinates is so enormous thatthe latter are swayed this way 
and that, as the needle is swayed by the magnet. They allow themselves to be 
driven like dumb cattle being taken to the slaughter-house. The recent strike 
on the E. I. Railway ought, in all conscience, to have taught us that the 
true strength of the working men lics only in unity. And unless we set about 
by ‘Combination’ to improve the conditions under which we are at present 
working, we can hardly hope to benefit those who comeafter us. Surely 
what has been done in England and America cannot be impossible of 
accomplishment in the case of the working men out in India. At all events, 
is it not worth even a trial? The General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants cannot do more than tell you what to do, 
and to point out the right road to take—the rest lies with the men them- 
SELVES. ...... 06. To the average Railway official, the mere mention of the word 
‘complaint’ simply means that something may or may not be wrong, 
Experience has apparently taught him that by standing on his dignity and 
turning a deaf ear to the men, he can easily ignore nineteen complaints out of 
twenty, and that if he investigates the twentieth, his chief concern should be to 
avoid finding out too much. I do .believe the recent meetings in Bom- 
bay to discuss the new pay rules would have been far more successful if 
the right class of men had been selected. In the interests of the men 
it is necessary always to select superior intellect. The possibility of such 
a thing, however, seems to be foreseen by the officials in matters like the 
present one, and care is taken, it seems, in certain quarters from the 
beginning to keep out of the way those men who are best entitled to speak on the 
subject under discussion, The sentiments of others who are consulted are first 
of all ‘ played with a little’ and then promptly suppressed. This in Russia, I 
believe, they call strategy. We live in strange times—times of strange 
hypocrisy and strange self-delusions.”’ : 


ventilated some complaints against the 8. M. Railway, 
but no attention seems to have been paid to them. 
‘The mails and the fast passenger trains are worked well 
up to time, but what about the ‘mixed’ trains? For 
30th instance, the 10-9 p.m. train from Poona is timed 
to arrive at Satara Road station at about 6-48 a.m., but — 


“ 
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is known to arrive there as late as 8 a.m. One general complaint against all 


the passenger trains is that they stop at the stations for a very short time and 
do not allow sufficient time to the passengers to get in and out with ease. We 
would like the trains to move faster when in motion and stop, say, for 
10 or 15 minutes at important stations, If women and children are to 
be taken from one place to another, then the railway journey becomes a 
veritable nuisance on account of the short stoppages,......... . Another 
complaint of the passengers is that they are often required to leave one 
parriage and get into another at Koregaon station. Passengers performing 
long. journeys find it most inconvenient to move from one carriage to another 
with all their kit at any intermediate station unnecessarily. If any carriage 
is to be detached, it may be kept vacant from the beginning. Again, 
passengers are not infrequently huddled together in wagons. Why so? If 
there are more passengers, there should be more carriages and not wagons. 
We once saw the spectacle of some poor passengers being seated in a wagon 
which .was previously loaded with chillies. One can only imagine the 
sufferings of these unfortunates. They sneezed and coughed all through their 
journey. Sometimes the floor of the wagons is covered with some sticky 
substance like raw sugar, or oil and the clothes and kit of the passengers are 
all soiled.......... We hope the Railway authorities will pay instant attention 
to these grievances and remedy them with all possible despatch.” 


44. ‘The Dimes of India of the 2ith instant contains an article on 
: the objections of His Highness the Rao of Cutch 
_ Proposed railway connec- through His State of the Bombay-Sind Railway. In all 
> ap between Bombay and his remarks upon the character of the Rao and upon 
ind «#4 Cutch. 3 ee ; 
Sind Gazette (18), 29th the necessity of giving due consideration to His High- 
May. 3 ness’s views upon the alignment, the writer is perfectly 
just and fair, and His Highness’s title to be guaranteed. 
for-a certain number of years, at any rate, against loss of revenue, is a fact to 
which we have always given special prominence. ‘There are, however, one or two 
points which are open to criticism. In the first place, our contemporary seems 
to think that the Bombay and Kardchi Chambers of Commerce, in passing 
resolutions in favour of the Cutch alignment, have done so with insufficient 
knowledge of the facts, and points out that the line would pass through a 
sparsely populated country where the prospects of trade are small. We can 
answer for the Kardichi Chamber, however, that it is perfectly well aware of 
these facts, but its argument is that, though the population along the Cutch 
-alignment is very small and the prospects of trade poor, the population along 
the alignment north of the Runn is sparser still, and the prospects of trade 
» practically ad, For commercial purposes, both alignments would be bad for 
many years to come, but thesouthern routeis the better of the two. It is on 
this ground that as a commercial ody the Karachi Chamber favours the Bhuj 
route, Our contemporary further says that the agitation among the Bombay 
Cutchisis small and sectional and not worth very serious notice. ‘The Bombay 
Cutchis may not bea very large community. They are, however, the most 
educated, the most enterprising and the most progressive of the Cutchis, and, 
therefore, their opinion should carry some weight and is entitled to consideration, 
...-. While we sympathise with the Rao of Cutch in his fear that he may lose 
revenue’by the construction of the line and that his ports would decline in 
importance, we cannot admit these as valid reasons against the construction 
of the line through his State....... When we are dealing with the question of a 
_Tailway connecting a magnificent port like Bombay equipped with every modern 
facility with another important port like Kardchi also offering very great facili- 
ties for trade and shipping, the decline of a few small open roadsteads (for the: 
Cutch ports are nothing more) which cannot be approached by even small 
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steamers during the monsoon dwindles ‘to very insignificant proportions. Our 
contemporary’s contention that grain could ‘ always’ be imported into Cutch 
more cheaply by sea than by land is somewhat doubtful, but his argument that 
in any case emigration to the irrigation colonies of Sind would be resorted to 
in times of drought seems to us to be decidedly feeble. There can be no question 
that it would be much more advantageous to the people to have grain brought 
to their own doors than to be driven to the expense and possible privation of 
emigrating from their own homes. And even if emigration were found 
necessary, can it be doubted that the railway would be the very best means of 
enabling them to emigrate in the shortest time and with the least difficulty 
and discomfort? While fully admitting that the views of the Rao deserve 
the utmost sympathy and consideration, and that he should most certainly 
receive compensation for any loss of revenue involved, it is undeniable that 
the arguments in favour of the Cutch alignment are unanswerable, and that 
ultimately any present loss of revenue will be amply counterbalanced by the 
increase in revenue which vill naturally result from the opening up and the 
development of the State by a line of railway passing through it.” 


45. The opposition offered by His Highuess the Rao of Cutch to the proposal 


to establish railway communication between Bomba 

, San (Ets), Soe ey: and Bind od Cutch springs solely from selfish ets a 
Some of our contemporaries, who were formerly very enthusiastic about 
carrying out the scheme, have now shown a complete change of front on the 
subject for some unexplained reason, It is possible that His Highness the Rao 
resists the introduction of the railway into Cutch, lest it might lead to an 
exposure of the rottenness of his administration. Anyway the inhabi- 
tants of Cutch are known for their shrewd commercia] instincts, and as 
they are strongly in favour of opening up Cutch by means ofa railway, there 
could be no question about the expediency of constructing the line. ‘The 
proposed railway will help to develop the mineral resources of Cutch and 
also facilitate the task of tie Police in tracing dacoits and criminals who at 
present find a convenient refuge in the Runn of Cutch. The railway will 
further be instrumental in mitigating the severity of famines occurring in the 
State. Indirectly it will also exercise a salutary effect upon the administration 
of the State. Cutch being at present cut off from the rest of the Presidency, 
the system of administration prevailing there has grown arbitrary and 
oppressive. The railway will bring the State into closer contact with the 
Presidency, and it may be expected that the fierce light of public criticism will 
beat upon its administration with beneficent results. 


Municipalities. 


46. ‘The Resolution which the Bombay Government issued some time 
ago in the matter of the adjustment of plague ex- 

Municipalities in the Bom- penditure, incurred in the Presidency, between them- 
“a 3 Sone and plague  gelves Pe the Local Bodies sing 8 we are afraid, have 
_ the effect of awakening some disagreeable memories, 

~, eens Oe vibes ~a The Resolution is the result of correspondence 
between the Local and the Supreme Governments, and it is issued with the 
object of informing the Local Bodies of the extent to which they have benefited 
by the non-recovery of the charges incurred up to the end of the year 1901-02. 
The consciousness of being generous to the Local Bodies which conspicuously 
manifests itself in the Resolution is, we may say, legitimate, and we are 
really thankful to Government for making very liberal grants-in-aid to these 
bodies with a view to reduce the amounts of their plague loans. The Resolution 
brings together the figures of the total plague expenditure under all heads 
and their apportionment between Government and the Local Bodies up 
to the end of the year 1901-02. This means all the worst years since 
the plague was first heard of in this Presidency.......... The question of 
the apportionment’ of the plague expenditure since 1902 to 190. is yet 
pending, and in fact the Accountant General sometimes sends down stray bills 
of claims even for previous years which come as bolts from the blue and puzzle 
the Local Bodies. But on the whole the policy of apportionment being 
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ue expenditure . incurred whether by. Government or 
¥ comparatively small, no Local Body need have 
of its finances being suddenly or extensively dislocated. 


he net amount of the generosity of the Local Government towards Local Bodies: 
i11.1901-02 comes to 22 lakhs of rupees, The Poona Municipality comes 
in for by far the largest individual share in this generous treatment; it gets 
aN excess gated d to the extent of Rs. 8,94,409 or more than 35 per cent. 
of the total grant of 22 lakhs. The City of Bombay comes next with a grant of 
Rs, 2,98,295......... The plague loans which some of the Local Bodies have yet 
to liquidate are, however, heavy enough. In several cases they are many times 
the amount of the annual income of these bodies; and it is almost impossible 
for them to liquidate these amounts if treated as loans, without culpably 
neglecting even the most rudimentary purposes of their existence. While, 
therefore, we appreciate to the fullest extent the beneficence of the Govern- 
ment as displayed in the present Government Resolution, we cannot but remark 
that this beneficence will have fallen short of the mark if Government do not 
come to the help of Local Bodies when the latter proceed to inaugurate schemes 
of sanitary or Municipal reform on a large scale.” 


47. With reference to the protest raised by the Sdnj Vartamdn against 
the alleged unjustifiable procedure of the Bombay 
The Improvement Trust (City Improvement Trust in permitting a transfer of 
0 aera Sy site Of the lease of the site of the Novelty Theatre (vide para- 
Sanj vranmhe (86), 30th graph 44 of Weekly Report No. 20), Mr. A. J. Bili- 
May and ist June. moria, Managing Director of the City of Bombay 
3 Buildings Company, Limited, writes the following 
letter to the Sdnj Vartamdm:—With reference to the leader in your issue 
of the 18th instant on the subject of the leas> of the site of the Novelty 
Theatre, I am to say that your comments have been made under a mis- 
apprehension as to the actual facts of the case. The City Improve- 
ment Trust have refused to transfer the lease of the said plot to the 
City of Bombay Buildings Company, Limited, and have further decided that 
Mr. Baliwala should abide by the terms of his contract. Consequently Mr. 
Baliwala is and will be responsible to the Trust for carrying out the conditions 
on which his application for leasing the site was granted by that body. 
[In a subsequent issue the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—Mr. Bilimoria’s letter 
sufficiently proves our contention that Mr. Beiiwala had no intention to build 
the theatre himself and that he was desirous of transferring the plot to the City 
of Bombay Buildings Company, Limited, and would have done so but for 
the refusal of the Improvement Trust to accede to his request. We are 
unable to reconcile Mr. Bilimoria’s disclaimer with the statement made in 
the report of the Buildings Company about the plot having been purchased 
by the Company, Mr. Baliwala has not as yet come forward to say whether 
his agreement with the Buildings Company for the erection of the theatre with 
the money received from it either directly or indirectly has been rescinded 
or not, If Mr. Baiiwalais unable or unwilling to undertake the, erection of 
a costly building, he should make room for others who are willing to invest 
their funds for the same purpose. Many persons are ready to purchase the plot 
at a huge premium, and if it is put up to auction, the City Improvement Trust 
is sure to reap a large profit. | 


48. The Gujardt Mitra bitterly complains of the defective water-supply 
of Surat city. It observes :—It is to be deplored 


oa water-supply at that although the local Municipality has erected 
Cujar ét- Alsiva (25), 27th water-works at an enormous cost of ten lakhs of 


€ May. rupees, the water supplied at present to the people 
2. | should have a brackish taste and be useless for drinking 
purposes, With a view to supply pure and fresh water to the people, the Muni- 
a authorities have resorted toa remedy which is worse than the disease, 

e expedient adopted is to stop the supply of water for 10 to 12 hours during 
tide-time. This course has resulted in considerable inconvenience to the 
public, who have to go without water for the greater part of the day. Besides, the 
saltish taste of the water supplied through the pipes has not been entirely 


a ; 


removed by this means. Further, grave difficulty is experienced at the time 
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of outbreaks of fire owing to the stoppage of the water-supply. ‘For instance, 
on the 8th May when a fire broke out in Gopipura, water could not be made 
available for full one-half hour after intimation was received about the out- 


break, In these circumstances the best course for the Municipality would 


be to keep up a continual supply of water throughout the day rather than 
expose the city to the risk of extensive damage by outbreaks of fire. It is 
unfortunately a case of ‘choice between two evils and the public can afford to 
put up with the comparatively mimor inconvenience of having saltish water 
supplied to them. It is to be hoped that the subject will receive the earnest 
attention of the Municipal Commissioners. 


49, The Municipal administration at Dharwar is far from satisfactory. 
The sanitation and water-supply of the town are 
Adverse comments on the sadly neglected, while public health is indifferently 


Peeips! administration at looked after owing to the want of a Municipal hospi- 
Dhéswér YVritta (112), tal. The Civil Hospital does not fully meet the 
31st May. demands of the public and an hospital founded under 


the auspices of the Municipality is a great desidera- 
tum. ‘The utter inadequacy of the present water-supply of the town makes it 
imferatively obligatory on the local body to appeal to Government for pecuniary 
relief to place it on a satisfactory basis, The roads of the town are in an 
execrable condition, being full of ruts and holes, and their condition threatens 
to become worse day by day and a positive source of danger tothe public. The 
lighting of the streets at night is also unsatisfactory, the street lamps being far 
apart from one another and. shedding only a dim light on the roads. We 
beseech the civic authorities to bestir themselves betimes and remedy the 
erievances enumerated above. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


50. “ The first attempt in Kardchi to mark the late Queen-Empress’ 
birthday—now known in most parts of the world as 
Celebration of Empire Day Empire Day—was most successfully carried out. Al- 


in Karachi. though the Governmert of India have not yet 
May penne Sona: ees declared Empire Day a holiday under the Negoti- 


able Instruments Act, most people in Karachi regarded 
the 24th instant as an occasion for joy and festivity. Flags were flying on all 
the public buildings, and the Suddur Bazar presented a specially gay appearance. 
Most of the schools in Sind were closed, and in some special steps were taken 
to mark the occasion. Towards evening large numbers of people collected 
round the Memorial Statue of Queen Victoria, now certainly one of Kardachi’s 
most beautiful monuments. Amongst the first to lay wreaths at the foot of the 
statue we noticed Mrs. Younghusband, Mrs, Barnes, Mrs. Schmid, and Mrs. 
Beaumont. The local Branch of the British Empire League sent a magni- 
ficent wreath of gold mohar blossoms, with bows of red, white and blue ribbons. 
The Nursing Staff of the Lady Dufferin Hospital contributed two large wreaths. 
A beautiful floral offering from Sukkur sent by Mr. Parmanand Tejumal was 
conspicuous amongst the profusion of flowers that lay around the pedestal. 
The reappearance of a military band at the long deserted Frere Hall Bandstane 
attracted an unusually large concourse of listeners......... By 7-30 P. M, thd 
large Hall of the Frere Hall was tilled to overflowing by a large audience of 
all communities—members of the British Empire League and their friends— 
congregated to hear the first public debate of the local Branch of the League, 
The Commissioner in Sind, Mr. A. D. Younghusband, presided........ In opening 
the proceedings, he referred to the great loyalty of the people of Sind, to the 
visit to India of the present King-Emperor thirty years ago when Karachi was 


in its infancy, to the happy unveiling of the magnificent memorial in the 


grounds below by the present Prince of Wales, and to the great advance of 
Karachi which the ceremony implied. He then called upon Mr. Muies to 
introduce the subject of the evening’s debate, ‘India and the Empire.’ 
Mr. Mules then delivered a very interesting address, in the course of which he 
dwelt on the sentiment of affection to the Crown which existed in Sind.......... | 
He then turned to the subject of the mutual interdependence of Great Britain 


and India, and pointed out how much the material prosperity of each country 


depended on the other.......... Mr. E,H, Aitken followed, He drew a very 


‘parallel between the Roman and British Empires, pointing out how 
mpires ‘expanded and were consolidated under the operation of similar 
influences......... ‘He referred eloquently to the security to life and property 
Which the Par Britannica ‘has soriferrsi on India and the whole Empire and 
noluded ‘by wishing ‘the local Branch of the British Empire League every 
sible success, Mr. Beaman then made a few comments on the remarks of 
the previous speakers. The Honourable Mr. Webb regretted that the lateness 
of the hour precluded a continuation of the debate, the more especially asa 
number of points had been raised with which he quite disagreed and which 
might very well be discussed. He hoped that some of his Indian friends 
would come forward and discuss some of these problems........... A hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings.’’ 


51, The Bombay Samdchdr publishes a report of a meeting held at Patan 
(Baroda) under the auspices of the Anand Club for 
Protest meeting at Pitan protesting against the conduct of the authorities of 
—— in connection with Past Bengal in connection with the Barisal affair and 
he Barisal affair. 2 

Bombay Saméchér (61), for sending a message of sympathy to Mr. Surendra- 
28th May. nath Bannerji. Mr. Trimbakrai Girdharrai, a pleader 
practising in Bombay, occupied the chair and speeches 
were made by Messrs. Vadilal, Nathoobhai Girdharbhai . Vakil, Vidyashanker 
Karunashanker, Chotalal Kilachand and Manilal Zaveri. The meeting is said to 
be the first held in a Native State for protesting against the attitude of the 
Barisal authorities. 


52. The Broach correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdér writes :—The 
annual meeting of the Broach District Association 
Proceedings of the last was held under the presidency of Dewan Bahadur 
ne meeting of the Broach 4 mbalal Sakarlal Desai last Saturday on the Exhibi- 
istrict Association, ‘ “ 

Bombay Saméchér (61), tion grounds in Dasal4d Wadi. Mr, Thakorlal, 
29th May. Vakil, after reading the annual report of the Associa- 
tion remarked: ‘It is deplorable that in an agricul- 
tural country like India scant attention is paid by the people to agricultural 
development. Some enthusiasts entreat Government to grant remissions to the 
cultivators, but it is futile to hope that their condition would improve by 
letting off 2or 4 annas in the rupee from their assessment.? A Managing 
Committee having been appointed for the ensuing year, Dewan Bahadur 
Ambalal rose to address the meeting. He said that the Association had helped 
to maintain the prestige of Broach as regards the capacity of its inhabitants for 
doing solid useful work and added :—‘ There are scores of graduates in Ahmed- 
abad, but they are lacking in public spirit and shrink from practical action. 
Some stupid or interested persons charge the Congress with a desire to take 
over the reins of Government in its own hands. This is not true. Congressmen 
sincerely wish for the permanence of British rule in India, although doubtless 
they want to improve the machinery of Government and claim a larger share 
in.controlling and directing it. It is the duty of Government to treat public 
Opinion with respect. To those who urge that social reform should have 
precedence over political agitation I would reply that both movements were 
inseparably connected with each other and should be carried on simultaneously.’ 
Khan Bahadur Adarji Mancherji Dalal said that the Association had 
justified its existence and outlived the charge of being a seditious body levelled 
against it in sOme quarters at the time it was started. He pointed out the 
desirability of organising similar associations in other districts in the Presidency 
and concluded by strongly urging the Broach District Association to take up the 
a of dredging the Nerbudda and constructing a railway line between 
ambusar and Broach. 


3, The Broach sommpenrent of the Bombay Samachar —: :— Under 
\ the auspices of the Broach District Association .a 
ceremony ' of “~* peri swadesht Exhibition was organised at Broach in the 
Exhibition recently held at Dasdl4d Banias’ Wadi. ‘The ceremony of - pra g 
coe ites dai) the Exhibition was performed on the 25th May in 

28th Ma 7 j * the presence of a large gathering including the 
, Collector, Mr. Bagnell, and Dewan Bahadur 


Jaan Sakarlal. The premises were gaily decorated with flags and ever- 
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greens on the occasion. The proceedings were opened with recitations and 
songs about the future rise of India. Dewan Bahadur Ambalal, in addressing 
the assembly, declared that this was the second Exhibition of the kind 
held in Broach, the first having been held as far back as forty years ago, 
The present Exhibition wholly contained articles of native manufacture, 
and it was an outcome, he said,. of the seadesht sentiment which had 
obtained such a strong hold over the minds of the Indian people. The 
speaker dwelt at length on the potentialities of the swadesht movement and 
the benefits to be derived from Exhibitions of the kind held at Broach. He 
wound up with the remark that the generous support which the Exhibition 
had received from the authorities and the presence of Mr, Bagnell on the 
occasion clearly showed that Government were not opposed to the swadeshi 
movement. At the conclusion of this speech the Exhibition was formally 
opened by Mr. Bagnell amidst loud cheers. A large variety of native-made 
articles were placed on view at the Exhibition by dealers from different parts of 
the country. | 


54. The second Conference of Marathi authors met for two daysin Poona 
on the 26th and 27th instant under the presidency of 
Second §onference of Rao Saheb Govind Wasudev Kanitkar. Ihe first Con- 


Maratbi auth t P . cae 4. 48 
Resari (124), 29th ie ference had met at Satara last year, but its time was 


solely taken up with amusement. There is no harm 
if a gathering of authors spend their time in amusement, but in these days of 
national awakening, that should not be the sole goal of their combined activity 
and accordingly this year the Conference did some solid work. It isa mistake 
to think that the idea of organising a Conference of authors was started only last 
year, In 1885, a similar gathering was convened ‘at Poona through the 
efforts of the late Mr. Justice Ranade and a few other gentlemen, but the idea 
of holding similar gatherings, though it was distinctly contemplated by those 
who convened the first Conference, was not acted upon until last year. In 
fact, it may be said that the Conference of 1885 suddenly woke up last year 
at Satara after a long sleep of 20 years! The work of encouraging budding 
authors by reviewing their works and giving them money rewards was done 
by the Dakshina Prize Committee, but as it was a wholly official body, authors 
could not permanently depend upon it. In 1894, another association called 
the Deccan Vernacular Translation Society came into existence in our city, 
But this too being a semi-official body, encouragement was given by it only 
to such works as were free from any adverse criticism of Government. The 
work of reviewing books was also leisurely carried on by its members, and 
the result of its labours during the last decade cannot be said to have been 
satisfactory. The work of collecting old works and publishing new books 
was in the meantime carried on by purely popular agency at places like Bombay 
and Thana by a few energetic and independent individuals like Messrs. 
Rajwade, Pangarkar, Khare, &c. The work done by them compares favourably 
with that of the two associations referred to above and the gathering of last 
Saturday thus acquires some importance, The Secretaries of the Conference, 
Messrs, H. N, Apte, H. K. Damle and N. C. Kelkar, are neither Government 
servants nor pensioners, This shows its distinctly popular character, though we 
would readily welcome the co-operation of persons in Government service and 
Government pensioners in the work set by the Conference before itself, The 
first resolution submitted to the Conference was to the effect that the Bombay 
University be thanked for the recognition given by it to the study of Marathi 
in the Matriculation and M.A. Examinations and praying for a further con- 
cession in the same direction in the other Arts Examinations. The idea of 
requesting the University, polluted by the influence of Curzonic legislation, 
was opposed by Messrs. Vijapurkar, Rajwade, Bodas and others and the 
proposition was eventually withdrawn. Mr. B.G. Tilak next spoke on the 
growth of the Marathi language through the medium of newspapers and 
monthly magazines Mr. M. R, Bodas suggested the construction of a 
special building for preserving permanently rare old literary and _ historical 
works from natural decay. A few essays were next read on literary subjects. 
The formation of a new Association called Sahitya Parishad was suggested 
by Mr. N, C. Kelkar and was approved by the Conference. Mr. Tilak 
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give h secure further facilities for the realisation of 
‘Preside vered his concluding address and brought | 

the proceedings of the Conference to a close, 
Geese aol’ ais | | 
56, The Dnaydn Prakdsh and some other papers of Poona. publish the 
PRE wei IRLR RS SERS es following advertisement over the. signature of the 

 Rwadesh: Manager, Kesari:—On the occasion of the forth- 
coming Shivaji celebration in Poona, a swadeshi 
fair and an exhibition of country-made goods will 
Es be held in the\open space near the Gaekwar’s wada, : 
a : Narayan Peth. Shrimant Dada Saheb Khaparde of 
ie Amraoti will deliver an address at the opening ceremony. Both the Exhibition 
ioe and the Fair will remain open on 5th, 6th and 7th June. Persons wishing 
Re to send any goods for exhibition or sale at the Fair should communicate 
ex: with the Manager of the Kesari before 4th June. No rent will be charged 
2 or goods exhibited at the Fair. Only bund fide swadeshi goods will be allowed 
eo to be exhibited or sold at the Fair. 
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Shivaji celebration, 
Prakash (39), 31st 


; M. A, BAIG, 
2 Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th June 1906. 
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Collectors and_ District. Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any. local. complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts’ are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged’ ‘are incorrect, what is 
‘believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian ‘sa Bombay... 
2 = i Poona .., 
3 | East and West .| Bombay... 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...} Do. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice -— of ws 
India and Champion. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ... 
7? | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .» 
8 | K&thidwar Times .| Rajkot ... 
9 | Mahratta... oe »»»| Poona 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... 
11 | Muslim Herald ... | Do. wee 
12 | Oriental Review ... ee) 
13 | Parsi ose el BOe een 
14 | Patriot eos ~ AnmonaTOS 
15 | Phenix ass ‘Kar&chi... 
16 | Poona Observer and otvil Poona 
and Military’Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times .... ...| Bombay... 
18 |Sind Gazette  .. ess Karachi... 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad 
named Hyderabad Jour- 
nal), 
90 | Sind Times sa vee Karachi ,.. 
ANGLO-GUJARATI, 
21 | Arya Prakash =o» see! Bombay ove 
92 C oronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad 
23 Even’ ing Jame = eee .»-| Bombay ... 
94 | Gujarati ‘ae <a 
96 | Gujarat Mitrs ...  ...|Surat ... 
9¢ |Gujaréti Punch ... | Ahmedabad 
97. | Hindi Punch 4.. .».| Bombay 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed coe ecol” LO. cee 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... jock Es ae 
30 | Kéthidwar News... oes} RAJKOt ... 
gi «| Kadthidwdr Times oe 
93 | Praja Bandhu .. «| Ahmedabad 
#38 /RdstGoftér .. | Bombay 
oon 164—la 


| 


ooef Weekly uss 


»++| Daily 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
DO. cee 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 


| Daily 
.| Weekly ,, 


.| Monthly 
pi) ae 


. Weekly eee 


eet ~ Eee eee 

ak ws 
.»-| Bi-weekly 
coco] WALLY — eve 


woe| Bi-weekly 
...| Weekly .. 

Be: ake 
coe] Daily ove 
.».| Weekly ... 
it a oe 
a Do. oes 
a a hae 
se| Daily — wee 
eo] Weekly .., 
eoo| Dow ose 
-«-| Bi-weekly 
+++] Weekly we 
occ! DO, one 


.| Weekly ,,, 
.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 58. 
.| Kamakshi F geass ach ; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 
, Bebra " Merwénji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 


.| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (N4gar) ; 38 
.|Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B. A., LL.B.; 


.| Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 


madan ; 32. 
“1 i; 88 ee 
..+| Jehangir Sor#bji Talayarkh4n ; Parsi: 30 ...| 
--| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhdri; 


-+| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja);'58 ... 

ee-| Céwasji Temulji; P4rsi; 50 nee _ 

.».. John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 .. 

| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 208 

_ —— Manghirsing, B.A. ; [Hindu (Amil); 

.»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 ... 
.| Motilal Tribhuwanddés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 


.ee 


.-( Ichh4ram Surajraém Des#i; Hindu (Surti 


| Framji C&wasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 67 


J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 


man) ; 


53, 
John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 
neer. 


Chainr4i Bakasréi Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 


Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 32, 
Sordbji Mancherji Ratnégar; Parsi; 40 


Hind 
(Jain); 83. sil | 


Bania); 32. 
Narot&mdés Prfajiwandis Shethna; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 33. 
Pirozsha J ehangir Marzbin ; ; Parsi; 30 


Bania) ; 53. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 iii ove 


Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Barjorji Navroji Aphysktyar ; P4rai ; 46 ae 
Pirozash Jehangir Marzbén ; Pdrsi; 30 ay 


Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi ; 42 ... as 
Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Négar Brah- 
J xiedlel jqUmedréma Hindu (Mewada Brah- | | , 
Pilon Be Barjorji Desti; Parsi; 55 .. | 
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| Do. see 
96. | Christian Citizen ... «| Poona «. —...| Monthly... 
37 Dnyén SS ee ee) ee) ee | ee 
$8 | Dny&nodaya ss eee} Bombay... it OR aes 
39. | Dnydn Prakésh ... ...| Poona ... ...| Daily os 
40 | Dny&n Prakdsh ..., i eer oo:| Weekly «.. 
1 [Indo Prakésh ... «| Bombay... ...| Daily... 
42 | Native Opinion ... oo} Do, oo _— os | * Weekly ... 
43 |Samarth ... ee «= e+! Kolh&pur oe See 
44, | SardesSi Vijaya ... ooe| SAvantvAdi we) Do. ovo 
45 | Shri Saydji Vijaya ees) Bombay... ec eo 
46 | Subodh Patrika ... el Be... eas we ae 
eee eee Gee | aero 
| ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
48 | O Anglo-Lusiténo o+| Bombay... —...| Weekly... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
49 | Al-Hag ... oe | Hyderabad! Weekly... 
(Sind), 
Prabhat... coe eos} Do. »+.| Bi- weekly 
S51 | Sindhi... «3. — oe Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
EnGLIsH, Mara’THI AND 
GusABa'TI. 
$2 | Baroda Vateal ... w»s| Baroda oe .--| Weekly ,.. 
53 | Hind Vijaya i an” ee ee ot as es 
waves, } org AND 
54 Karnétak Patra ... «| Dharwar | Weekly... 
86 | Karndtak Vaibhav eT er: 
= EnGLisH, PorTUGUESE 
a | e4 AND CONCANIM, 
ae 56 |ALuz ... ee «| Bombay... — ++ | Weeklyaee 
ee recs. eek DO cee. eet - Do. see 
GusaRATI. | 
e-| Bombay... ...| Daily’... 
ses Do. ere eS ee 
eee} Dohad wo = «..} Weekly «ve 
«.| Bombay... ..| Daily ... 
soe] Broach 4, oe Weekly oes 


Ménekl4] Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 


Umedr&m Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhiskar Néndji Kotak; Native Christian; 
38. 


Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth/ 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Rev. Mr. J. EB. Abbott ree 


Hari Nfr&yan Apte; Hindu Citetwel 
Brahman); 39. 
Do. Do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

Manager being Damodar Sfvldram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. | 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 

wan Brdhman); 35. 

Vinayak N 4retyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brdhman) ; 37. 

Gopal Moreshwar Sathe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 45. 

Damodar Sévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 

4l. 

Dwirkenith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 


Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul; Muhammadan ; 
37. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 84 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Rémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


a taal sampnate Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 89. 


Madhav Gopal Tonapi; 
Br&hman) ; 22. 
Anndjv Gopdl Jordpur; 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Hindu (Deshastha 


A. Gomes; Goanese Christian ; 45 


Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... 


Kézi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 


Nandbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 58 


(Memon) ; 41. | 


Krishnaréo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu| 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 28. 

Kaikhosru Manekji ‘Minocheher-Homiji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 37. 


Trikaml4! Harindth Thakor ; Hindu Grahame, 
| Kshatriya); 24, 


200 
500 
660 
1,200 
2,400 
1,500 


700 
750 
500 
5,000 
600 
1,500 
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600 
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88 Broach SamAchér... os-| Broach ee ooo] Weekly ... oes Ardeshir Dinsha G&ndhi; P&rsi ; 51 ... sad 500 
64 | Deshi Mitra - voc} Strat ve ataelc: MS cael <.| Maganlal Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
65 _ | Din Mani ,., ee ee tet She ae “Pania Reng ild#s ; Hindu (Mathor K4 125 
nia); 27. - 
66 Dnyanottejak «+. eee} Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly _...| Chhot4lal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 
67 | Gujarat ove coo] Nadiad wo. .| Fortnightly .| Chandulél Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
68 | Hitechchhu ove «| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... .»| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 .,. eee 
69 | Isl4m Gazette woo} Amreli «es Bc dee oe} [brahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma ve Bombay ... ° RRS ...| Rataunsh4w Frdémji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 _ 600 
71 |dJivadaya ... «6. ..| Surat. «| Monthly... —...| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
, Br&hman) ; 87. 
72 | Kaira Times eee weet Nadiad soo] Weekly oe. eee wBenia) Ma4necklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
nia). 
78 | Kaira Vartamén ... sel MM ces ore ..| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
74 | Kathi&w&r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad |} Do. cos .|Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Br&hman); 42. 
75 | Kaéthidwar Samfchfr ...| Do. ... al ae ks ose poy Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
76 | Khedut =a. coe eoo| Bhévnagar eee| Fortnightly ...| Parbhurém R4mji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-} 1,000 
man). 
77.~=«| Loka Mitr% eee} Bombay »-- eee| Bi-weekly = rpg Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
rsl ; 37. 
78 | Mshi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... .| Weekly see oe — i Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
rahman); 465. 
79 — “ee ees] Bombay | Daily ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
80. | Navsari Patrika »os| Navsari... ...| Weekly... Haxivallabhds Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu} 500 
(Bania) 32. 
81 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ee) eee oso} | E0Oe nce .».| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58... 800 
82 | Praja Mitra ec .| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ee ee Jagjivan; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 275 
37. 
83 | Praja Pok4r ove wa OY “ss ooe| Weekly ... .«.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
84 | Prakfish and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... —— sa ——— mia Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
ania); 40. 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... -os| Ahmedabad ...;} Do, see »».| Savaibhai Rdéichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
86 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... .| Bombay... os} Daily ee ,..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 8,800 
- (1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P&rsi;| . 
40, 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakta __.. ove] §=D0e cee .) Fortnightly ...| Keshavlé) Harivithald4s ; Bindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. ‘ , 
88 | Sind Vartamdn ee} KarAchi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji ;, Hindu (Lohdéna); 41... 209 
89 {Surat Akhbar wo, vost POMPRE:< ces eco} §=DOo- ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi ; 51 iad ki 
_ ~HINDi. 
90 | Pandit vee cor] Poona aes ve.| Weekly oo .-| Govindrao Gangd4rém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
a j4ri) ; 44; and Tardbai, wife-of the above ; 33.| 
91 ‘| Sharman Samachar ees} Bombay... —t: Ee ee ...| Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-| 1,C00 
man); 45. : 
92 |Shri Dnyd4nsagar Sam4-; Do. ... ooe| Monthly oe sos| danakpras#d Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
93 {jSbri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. vee| Weekly o ses} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali] 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. | 
KANARESE. @ 
94. | Digvijaya... ~ — s e-) Gadag wes ove] Weekly woe ..| Shankrapa Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu; 160 
| (Devang) ; 39. | 
95 | Karnatak Vritta .. »»| Dhérwar - Do. ws. o./(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénclkar; Hindu 810 
Cos | . . ) (Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36. 
| (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ;|_- 
96: Lok& Bandhv eee eee Do, eee a] Do. eee eee ‘Gurura#o R4ghavendra Mamd&pur ; Hindu : 800 
| Deshasth Brahman); 43. | SB Seas 
97 Loka Mitra eee eee Haveri (Dhar-| + Do. eee eee Gundo Nilgire Nadgir ; 150 
bie 4a [me Bréhman) ; 90: hogs 
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| ‘ky | Saineerr ene | 
praeeee bins TSB |... | dt a4 »5 
»»-| Weekly ... ..| Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
i « « <4. bhf&da Brahman); 43. ued 
ae ie | eo Gaurishankar BAmpeastd Hindu (Kanoja 100 
, anil 43, 


«».| Weekly... —_ ...| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
: Brdhman);. 24. , : 
| Do. see oe} VAman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 

) | | Bréhman); 20. 
oe eee | ae ...| Hart Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 


ve. Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 3,300 
month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 30, 
a} ee ...| Monthly... soe} Gangidhar VAsudev Bopardikar ‘Bs adh: mamas 


...| Belganm... | Weekly a oes — Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 


eee} Mahfd ... | Fortnightly ... Niviy an Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karh4da 400 
, rahman) ; 48. 
...| Ohikodi ... »..| Weekly ... ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

. pawan Brahman) ; 41. 
| Chandrodaya__... -»| Chiplan ... ne ee | Se ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
| . Brahman); 42, 


109 | Chikiteak ... see e+} Belgaum wee. ee ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br&h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 


Hindu (Chitp&wan Brahman). 100 
110 | Deshakélavartamin ...| Erandol... ...) Do. ... — ...| Mahfaidev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth} 290 
Brahman) ; 34. 


111 | Dharma ... coe v| WAL we ae: Ee os _ ‘Sion a Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
113 | Dherwér Vritta ......| Dharwar * =...) Do. ... _.,.| 8. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
‘118 | Dinbandhu ws see] Bombaysee —...] Do. ass oa] VSsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 .| 1,200 
114 Dny4n Sagar ri ees} Kolh@pur mia sae ts ye ee Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 350 
‘115 | Granthamela a ol ae ...| Monthly | Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
ee (Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 


116 | Hindu Punch _.. »..| Thapa .. oe.| Weekly ... -e.| Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 1,700 
Brahman); 40. 


117 | Jagadddarsh ole | Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... ...| K&shinéth Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
péwan Brahman); 53. 


118 | Jagadhitechchhu ... | Poona ... yo kee” eee | Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu ee ‘1,600 


eo ; wan Brahman) ; 76. 
119 | Jagateum4chér ... an oS ae eee ne Trimbek A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
| Prabhu); 39. | 
120 | Kal a me 2 eee: 2). ...| Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 7,500 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); ° 40. 


121 | Kalpataru... ...  ...| Shol&pur o-| Dow ..- eee} Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 435 
| Brahman); 47. : 


ee ee. »| Do... | Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,000 


: Brahman) ; 39. 
123] Keral Kokil .., ...| Bombay... _ ...] Monthly ...| Krishnaji Néréyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéde 2,000 
"4 : ; Bréhman); 61. 
? 19%4|Kesri .. «.  ...) Poona ..,  ...{ Weekly... _,,.| Bal Gangidhar Tilak, BA., LL.B; Hindul 18,000 
Pt ’ (Chitp&wan Bréhman) ; 49. 
Ne 128 Khindesh Vaibhav ...| Dhulia is ae a ae ee.| L4dav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} 600 
re be | Beéhman) ; 40. 
Kumtha Vritta ..  ...| Kumtha.. «| Do. ... om Paxman Panes Hegde ; Hindu (Gowdsaras| 250 
| ) wat) ; 50. : 
eee eee) Téagaon... wes Do: eee Gee Bhikaj Ali pn ih Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- | 300 
wo ve Vengurla = ww] SD... BAmkrishna Gopét Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 600 


Brdéhman); 29. 


soit 


‘Name of Pablication, sm 


Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 
; ae i if sii 
MaritHi—continued. 
129 Lokesevs eee oes “4 Nasik ove) Weokly oo. .~ a Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpswan; 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
180 | Madhukar... .. — ,..| Belgaum DO. cee | Janérdan N drdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
: ban wat Brahman) ; 30. ) 
131 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|SAtdra ... 0} Do... .».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha); 150 
80. 
132 | Moda Vritta _... ove | Wai occ D0. ove ..| K4éshinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
: | Brahman) ; 48. 
188 | Mumbai Punch ... -++| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). S#raswat Brahman); 31. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... oof Daily ,.. »-| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
. pawan Bréhman); 45. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav ao ot Wathen: oak Do. do. eo} 1,450 
136 | Nagar Samachar... .| Ahmednagar ,,.) Do  ... »..| Vishwanath Gangféram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. ‘ 
137 | Nasik Vritta .| Nasik Do. eve | Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
138 | Nydy Sindhu e:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ws| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
139 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur oe eer ve | Govind Sakhdérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Parikshak ... e»»| Belgaum a) ae «oo| Vaman Raémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 
141 | Poona Vaibhav... -| Poona Do.  «s ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... Ve | Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindv (Deehasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakash .| Satara oocl OL me vee} Ganesh Ball4l Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhéda 500 
Brahman); 82. 
144 | Pratod oe -| Islampur «| Do. .--| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda800—3860 
Brahman) ; 23. 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... «e.| Leola ae .»-| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
146 | Satya Mitra ew .| Malegaon epee -- | Balchand Hirféchand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri Do. .| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
feat Brahman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganeerh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
) Hindu (Karhdda Br&bman); 45. 
149 | Sholdpur Samachar eoe| Sholapur .| Weekly ... .-.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 47 ane 400 
150 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee eo Do. ee eo} Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... ee] Do. — coe a ae ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 160 
| | Brahman); 61. 
152 |Sumant ... os+| Karad oes on DA us wee] Mahddev Dd&modar Kuikarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
eee --|Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... -| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe oes ii 200 
164 | Vidya Vilas oe eee| Kolhapur -+-| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh oe Gokhale ;* Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| | Bréhman); 22 
155 | Vih4ri »..| Bombay ee | Weekly ... _—..»| Bal krishna Na@rfyan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-} 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
156 | Vividh Dayan Vistér ...) Do, ..  ...| Monthly... «| (1} Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni —... 600 
| (2) R4émkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
| Hindu (Gaud Sissauas Brahman). 
157 | Vrittas#r ... cee oool Wi = wee «Ss we) Weekly ,., .».| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
: pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
158 | VrittaSudha = ww ooo] SAtArA coe “acl Ee ee eee! Laxman Vaman Khatdvkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
159 Vyap4ri een ese eee Poona eee Do. rT eee Nana Dédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 600 
: man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpér Samdchér..  ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ee | .+| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mar-/ 1,200 
wadi) ; 33. 
161 | Warkari ... ree owe Pandharpur .»-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 160 
| zg Bréhman); 40. 
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‘ae see Hyderabad (Sind) Do. ...  .«| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
| eee eee Karachi... eer Do ' 00 TL Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 eee 650 
ae ose” eet DO. ane «| Dos se oee| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ;52 =... 100 
ses eee Shikarpur eee} Do. eve .»-| Ohel4rém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhra) 3 40. 550 
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168 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai eos} Botnbay... ...| Monthly vee yo Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
| eikh); 44. 


| | 
169 | Bombay Punch Bahddur eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 3,000 
; madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


170 | Jém-i-Jah4nnuma coo] JAlgaon ... = vee} D0. one | Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
: ees Muhammadan. 


171 Sultdn-ul- Akhbar eee | Bombay eee eee Daily «90 eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 1,500 


EEO RIEL LT. 


ae 


madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) 
178 | Tohfa-i-Decoan .. .s Poona ee soo] Weekly eee ‘aid — oa. walad Mahomed : ; Muhammadan 150 
“es 3| ( 32 


Guyaka'tI aND HINprI. 


173 J ain | eee eee eee Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee ee. a Fatechand K4rbhari ; Hindu (J ain) 3 1,400 


174 Chandrika ,.. sige -»-| Bagalkot sil Weekly eee «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (D eshasth 150 
Brahman) ; 84. 


" ateasinh The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. | es 


°, 
, 


me The ‘system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the ‘Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (S[ of d) is the last'letter of a word, 


the aogent is left out, and the short a(S] = ws in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
oe been strictly followéd, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
: in Arenodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


oD... The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
i propeieter are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | | : 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
| : 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
| 
GUJARATI. 
69a | Arajadar.. -| Ahmedabad __....| Weekly see — see 
364 Deen Mitra eee ee0e Bombay see Do. eee ees*e8 eee 
; er ae 
90 Tikakar eee ees Ahmedabad eee Do. "TTT | seee® ees 
MaraA’THI, 
LOZA Ban . eee eee Poona ese Weekly eee eeecee eee 
116A Hunnarottejak eee Nasik eee Do. eee epeeces ; ete 
' 
1414 Prabhat eee eee Dhulia eeo6 Monthly eee eeeres wee 
1554 | Vishvavritta ... eee} Kolhapur -e-| Monthly .e-| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar ea oo fee 
1694 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan __...| Bhusaywal eoe| Weekly ...| Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli. 75 
(Mahomedan). 
N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 104 is Datt&triya Ganesh Agashe (Konkanastha Brahmin), age 27; and. the 
circulation of the journal is 300 to 400 copies. 
(2) The editor of No, 147 is dead ; Mr, Shridhar Hari Limaye is the present editor. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administ ration. 


1, “It is one thing to celebrate the Queen-Empress’ Birthday and another 
bP ARE 2 ese nae thing entirely to celebrate it as Empire Day.......... 
celebration of Empire. Day in Why the Queen's Birthday should be celebrated as 
India. Empire Day and that too in India we cannot 
Gujaréti (24), 8rd June, understand, Englishmen might have very good rea- 
a col. ; —_ oo ws sons to celebrate some day as Empire Day. They have 
Fa une + fatriot (14), 9th substantial position in the Empire. What is the 
position of the people of India in the British Empire ? 
They are hewers of wood and drawers of water and no better. They enjoy. no 
position of equality with Englishmen........ .. Their voice is of no account in 
the Councils of the Empire. Elected representatives of the people in Local 
and Supreme Legislative Councils are treated with scant respect. and are 
powerless to exercise any effective control over the administration. Indians 
are nowhere in the higher executive posts, The entire administration is in 
the hands of aliens who do whatever they are pleased to do. India has 
no right to be represented in Parliament. The Council of the Secretary of State 
does not boast of asingle Indian Member. The Executive Councils of the 
Provincial and Supreme Governments are closed to Indians, however eminent 
or however qualified......... There are no Indians in the ranks of commissioned 
officers in the army and even the privilege of volunteering is denied to respect- 
able and educated Indians. What is it then ‘that the Indians are to celebrate 
on the Empire Day? Is it the fact that they are the helots of the Empire? 
Are they to celebrate their most abject, helpless and humiliating position in 
this great Empire P........ - Are the people of India to congratulate themselves 
on their complete national subjection and exult over their humiliating down- 
ME Fs stixivans An attempt is being made to get up these celebrations in 
different parts of the country and to induce the Government to declare 
Empire Day a holiday. But the Government will do well to note that 
the real feeling of the country is not in sympathy with any such mean- 
ingless and hollow movement which is being engineered by certain faddists 
aud loyalist simpletons and in certain places at the instigation of officials.’ 
[The Indu Prakdsh observes that it is not at all meet that Indians, who are 
“slaves of the Empire,” should celebrate the Empire Day like Englishmen. 
The Patriot writes:— We very much doubt if any self-respecting Indian 
can think of participating in the Empire-day festivities. Fully conscious as we 
are of the political disabilities under which we labour, we can possibly 
have noright to join in the festivities celebrated by self-governing people. 
It would be the height of impudence if we did so. The disabilities we 
have to labour under rankle in our hearts, and is it possible for us to put 
on a smile while the heart is in deep anguish P Let the governing people look 
upon us as their equals by practically raising us to their political status and 
then it will be time for us to join hands with them in all their festivities and 
national rejoicings.’’ | 


2.. The speeches at the Guildhall banquet by His Royal Highness the 

| Prince of Wales and Mr. Morley do not represent the 

xh poops snd Mah, true sentiments of the Indian princes and people. Is 
Cae ee Pig, teat “me the loyalty of the people described in such glowing 
His Royal Highness the terms by the Prince genuine and sincere? The 
Prince of Wales in his grand reception accorded to His Royal Highness in 
speech at the Guildhall India was not voluntary but got up through fear of 
yo vont (144), €th June. Anglo-Indian officials. The English do not merit the 
loyalty of the Indians. India has been deprived by 

them of her independence, her industries have been strangled, and her people 
impoverished and disarmed. Why should the Indians then entertain feelings 
of affection and loyalty towards the English? The growing knowledge of 
official high-handedness and the deepening ‘ae | of the country as also the 
experience of the series of visitations like famine and plague tend to dispel from the 
minds of the people every vestige of the ae of loyalty and attachment to 
the British throne. The cause of our present distress and degeneration being the 
present unsympathetic rule of the British, it is unnatural that we should feel any 


ted to.us is of such a nature as 
| s of Dr. Wallace, we are being 
‘to be 7 \e in leading strings”. The condition of Native 
hiefs also is in fio wise better.. The- treaties made with them by the 
glish aré not. observed, their. military powers are curtailed, the administra- 
mn of their States'is interfered with and they are insulted and humiliated 
éry turn, How can they then be loyat to the Orown? They were 
‘to act against their will during the Royal visit. It is a serious crime to 
3 their involuntary actions as inspired by feelings of devotion and 
= loyalty to the Prince. If the latter had freely mixed with the people of India, 
re. he could have plainly seen how impossible it was for the Indians to be loyal to 
oe British rule, But the shrewd bureaucrats were too careful to give him any such 
q ity. ‘Though the Prince witnessed scenes of splendour at the Courts: 
ative Chiefs, he was kept studiously ignorant of the true condition of the 
people. The Anglo-Indian officers did not like that their deeds of oppression — 
should be pried into by the Prince, They have no cause to fear the people of 
Li. India:of whose helplessness to do them the least harm they are convinced. But 
eB they should bear in mind that it is dangerous to misrepresent the feelings of the 
P. ople of India and that they will have to repent, in the fulness of time, for 
their rash and high-handed acts. 


8. “The dastardly a arenes by a —_ Spanish anarchist 

on the lives of the newly wedded young King and 

an Sreniah erga Queen of Spain, just as they had stepped out of the 
the loyal and law-abiding holy place where their nuptials were celebrated in 
character of the Indians. an atmosphere of joy and merriment, has sent a 
Patriot (24), 9th June. thrill of horror throughout the whole civilised world. 
4... Ifsocialism, anarchism and the vilest of vile passions—a passion for 
crime and murder—is the only legacy which asuperior Gospel, civilisation and 
progress have left for the people of Europe, the children of the East are thankful 
to God that they have not reached such heights of civilisation as the Europeans... 
... No sane man will try to palliate the thousand and one crimes which the anar- 
chists indulge in for justifying the necessity for their murderous gospel. But 
it is impossible not to feel a sort of sympathy for them and the various causes 
that drive them-to desperation. A worm, says a homely old adage, turns when 
tortured. Man, surely,is not a mere worm. He hasa body and can suffer, he 
has a brain and can think, he has a micd and can reflect and a heart that can feel. 
What wonder, then, that after decades of suffering, of cries in the wilderness, he 
should, like the proverbial worm, ¢wra and resort to the terrible but the only 
means that have been left to him—~refaliation, revenge and ruthlessness? ...... 
And who will say there is not some justification—not for the violent methods 
adopted for taking a ‘ vendetta,’ but for the bitterness of heart that drives them 
‘ to commit crime and murder ?.......... As long as militarism continues to be in 
mi the ascendant in Europe, as Jong as the masses are systematically bled for the 
7 benefit of the few, so Jong will these modern Frankensteins continue to be 
the terror of the crowned heads of Europe and of their opulent satellites. 
Spain is to-day merely paying for her. past misdeeds............. In India, too, 

. militarism and avarice are playing havoc with the contentment of the people, 
Thank God! We in India having not 4 shred of anarchism or socialism in 
our midst, But with the warning of Europe before us how can one prophesy 
that things will continue to be as they are? Who can say to what lengths 
grinding poverty and grim starvation may drive the people ?” 


4, After giving an aecouet of the recent aye tragedy, the Chikitexk 
CN: | observes :—T'he presence of the Prince of Wales i 
Chikitsak (109), 6th June. Madrid on the occasion of the fateful catastrophe 
naturally suggests some reflections to our mind. When His Royal Highness 
visited india,a feeling of general unrest gnd commotion prevailed in the 
country. At Calcutta, the Police, apprehending some untoward accident 
prohibited students to assemble ulong the route which the Prince was to 
take in driving through the city. But, in spite of the popular excite. 
ment in Bengal, every function connected with the Prince’s visit passed 
off without a hitch. This *was really creditable to the people, Our 
pongition is pot less intolerable than that of the people in Europe. Tt is not the 
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ease that the officials in Eastern Bengal are less wicked or less blinded by power 
and yet not a single unlawful act was committed by the Indians during the 
time of the Royal visit. Anglo-Indian officials, puffed up with power, may 
attribute this to the pusillanimity of the Indians and their own strength. But 
this is not true. The Prince of Wales now knows that no other people on 
the surface of the globe are so good- natured and grateful as the Indians. We 
do not know how to characterise those who, notwithstanding their experience 
of acentury and a half, are not able to keep such a people as the Indians 
contented. No Britisher has ever missed an opportunity of declaring that the 
actuating principle of British rule in India is the welfare of the Indians, But 
none of them has ever cared to carry this profession into practice ! 


5. “The House of Commons has passed one more academic resolution. 
laste te the ‘ It is intended to assert the principle that all opium 
Commons on the Opium ‘?adeis immoral and that the British Government ought 
Traffic. to cease to be a party toit. It is well-known that the 
Mahrdtta (9), rd June; opium trade carried on by the British Government 
Indian Soctal Reformer (4), ig principally with China, and that when this 
as) op orp vournal trade began it was practically forced on China 
: at the point of the bayonet. In his biography 
of General Gordon Sir William Butler has condemned the action of the British 
Government in forcing the opium trade on China in these words :—‘ The 
real matter in dispute between the two countries (China and India) had all 
the simplicity that les in the distinction between black and white, between 
abstract right and abstract wrong. In forcing our opium upon China, we were 
reversing the alternative of money or life given by the highwayman to his victim, 
We were demanding life and money at the same moment. Opium to the China- 
man was death and worse than death, and in endeavouring to keep this new 
poison from their shores, the Government of China were only fulfilling the 
first obligation of rulers, the protection of lives of their people. But justice 
counts for little when human interests are deeply concerned, and as the 
roduction of opium was a permanent monopoly in India that yielded many 
million pounds to the revenue, the trade was to be enforced at the cannon’s 
mouth.’ In the course of the recent debate, Mr. Morley is reported to have 
remarked that if China seriously desired to restrict the consumption of opium, 
the Indian and His Majesty’s Governments would agree to any plan for the same 
even though at the cost ofa sacrifice. The sentiments expressed by Mr. Morley 
do him credit, though it is not clear how England will have to sacrifice 
anything by stopping the opium trade with China. It is India that will 
principally suffer, and one can well afford to be liberal with other people’s 
money. But we are not inclined to attach much importance to this aspect of 
the question as we are convinced that the Indian Government is not after all 
morally entitled to its opium revenue, The opium revenue is not a small item 
initself, but it has always undergone fluctuations and no far-seeing Indian 
financier can safely rely on it. Let the opium trade disappear by all means if 
it must. But will not Mr, Morley accord similar Puritanic attention to the 
liquor traffic in India on which the Excise Department fattens itself?” 
(The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘* The sooner we wash our bands of this 
opium business, the better. Let not awakening Asia point the finger of scorn at 
us for helping to drug the mind and morals of one of the greatest of human races,” 
The Sind Journal writes :—‘‘ Has India any right to feed fat on the moral 
degradation of China? Indians will raise no objection to the income derived 
from the opium traffic being lost if the Chinese can thereby be saved from 
the clutches of the deadly poison. We hope Mr. Morley will soon find out 
that China is anxious to get rid of the opium pestilence and redeem his promise 
that the Indian and His Majesty’s Governments would agree to any plan for 
restricting the opium traffic even at the cost of a sacrifice.” | 


6. “The answers given by rege | to certain cod pare on the 
bea 14th and 15th of May are among the most important 

Morlor . ten Be that he has yet ne. he found himself in charge 
relating to Indian affairs in of Indian affairs. He has made it clear that he is 
the House of Commons. = not prepared to ‘press’ the Governor-General for 
a Speciator (5), 2th modifying the rules made under the Indian Councils’ 
? Act so as to provide for a larger number of elected 
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the Imperial Council, He is not prepared to initiate any consti- 


tional changes which would give to the representatives of the people an 
“effective control over the finances of the country, much less would he concede 
“& measure of self-government similar to that enjoyed by the British Colonies. 


‘ All these negative replies to specific , nar however, do not mean that he 
= prepared to consider any constitutional changes that may be suggested. 
: ‘en! ent of the liberties of the people,’ as Mr. O’Grady put it, isa 
subject which is engaging his attention, What the result of his deliberation 
“and discussion with the Government of India may be we have at present no 
‘means of divining. Mr. Morley may not see his way to increasing the number 
of elected members in the Legislative Councils as long as the total number 
Remains the same. He may be in favour of enlarging the whole Council. Mr. 
. Morley does many things without ‘pressing.’ His powers of persuasion seem to 
be marvellous, and his capacity to be persuaded seems to be equally remarkable, 
The answer given by Mr. Morley toSir Henry Cotton’s question of unrest in 
Eastern Bengal leaves no manner of doubt that, without putting anything 
like ‘ pressure’ upon the local authorities, he has somehow been exercising 
-& mesmeric influence over them. On a previous occasion he had answered 
that the whole question of ‘Bande Mataram’ processions was engaging his 
attention, Sir Henry’s question was originally put down for the 9th: it 
was postponed at Mr. Morley’s request, On the 14th the Secretary of State 
said: ‘I learn from the Governor-General that in view of the improved 
tone of feeling the Lieutenant-Governor has considered himself justified in 
ordering the unconditional reinstatement of 800 school-boys, whose names had 
been removed from the rolls and in withdrawing the circulars previously 
in force prohibiting processions.’ It could not have been a mere coincidence 
that the Lieutenant-Governor had decided upon all these things just when 
Sir Henry Cotton’s question had to be answered. Moreover, the answer was 
not quite to the point, Sir Henry asked what assurance of a sympathetic 
nature would be given to allay the excitement caused ‘throughout India’ 
by the forcible dispersal of public meetings. Mr. Morley referred to measures 
which had been adopted to allay the excitement caused by ‘the recent 
administrative changes.’ He said nothing about the dispersal of public meet. 
ings. Mr, Rees cleverly got the Secretary of State to inform the House 
that he had no information which led him to think that the mass of the 
population of Eastern Bengal regard the recent administrative changes with 
dissatisfaction. In his answer to Sir Henry Cotton he admitted that these 
changes had caused considerable excitement and he hoped that as a distmguished 
member of the Indian Civil Service, Sir Henry would believe in the intention 
of the local Government to act in a sympathetic and considerate spirit. 
Taking Mr. Morley’s answers all together, we may say that he does not believe 
the partition of Bengal to have caused any wide-spread dissatisfaction, but 
that it has caused dissatisfaction in certain sections of the population, and it 
has been deepened by the prohibition of processions and other measures, which 
are not directly and. necessarily connected with the administrative changes, 
It is evident that Mr. Morley does not, on the one hand, wish to exaggerate 
and. perpetuate the discontent; and, on the other, he does not wish that the 
Lieutenant-Governor should feel censured or thrown overboard. Such being 
the very delicate task which Mr. Morley has set before himself, we cannot but 
admire the skilful manner in which he plays his cards. His speech is more 
sincere than soft, and yet it turneth away wrath. Neither his interpellators 
nor the local authorities can feel themselves in antagonism to him ; they would 
rather feel in a mood to co-operate with him and understand his difficulties, 
He has been only a few months in his new office, he has repeatedly said; but 
he is likely to make almost an ideal Secretary of State for India.’’ 


7. “No impartial observer, be he Indian or European, official or non. 
official, will deny that the discontent could be directly 


Alleged causes of the pre- . : ; 
sent adie in India ca traced to the causes specified by Mr, Chirol in the 


the means of removing the Zémes. But there are even higher and weightier 


same. : reasons which seem to have escaped that special 
__ Katser-i-Hind (29), 3rd correspondent,....... Briefly speaking, these weightier 
FER RAG Ce reasons are three:—Firstly, the discarding of the 
-Queen’s Proclamation of 1858; secondly, the disregard of the Charter Act of 
\ 
“ 
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1888, and the report of the Public Service Commission of 1888 in reference fo 
the admission of Indians of ‘proved merit and ability ’ to the higher offices 
of the administration; and thirdly, the deterioration of the Courts of justice. 
That there has been a virtual disregard of the Queen’s Proclamation is 
notorious.......... Viceroy after Viceroy from Canning to Ripon and Dufferin 
has openly declared its solemn character; but it was reserved for our 
‘Imperial’ ex-Vicerey to observe that it was. an ‘impossible charter’ never 
meant to be carried out in practice! Virtually, he declared it wrdi e¢ orbi 
that Indians might dismiss all thoughts of taking the contents of that 
beneficent State paper seriously !......... Imagine the shock, a most rude 
shock, that the Queen’s own representative gave by his utterance to the 
public.. ....... That the people are, however, in earnest about the matter may 
be seen from the very first resolution which the Congress passed in December 
Jast at Benares,...... .. Such was the popular outcry all over the country as to 
the necessity of drawing public attention to the necessity of carrying out the 
pledges given in the Proclamation that the Congress deemed it right and 
proper to make mention of this popular demand in the said resolution........, 
We need say little as to the sinister attempts which have been made to 
whittle down the recommendations of the Public Service Commission. It is 
no use recalling the history of that Commission, We all know how ruthlessly 
by means of divers executive Acts and Resolutions Government have during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon successfully set aside those recommendations, We 
also know how many secret circulars have been issued directing that no higher 
appointments need be given to Indians...... ... In this respect the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has taken away by the left hand what it tried to give most grudgingly 
by the right ......... This is another cause which has undoubtedly provoked the 
ereatest bitterness and excited indignant feelings among the people against 
the Government. Lastly, there is that process of slow degradation of the 
~ highest Courts of justice in the land and the curtailment of much of their 
wholesome and beneficent jurisdiction by means of amendment after amend- 
ment of the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure and other substantive legisla- 
tive enactments. As a consequence it has been noticed how justice is being 
arbitrarily administered and how often there are miscarriages thereof. And 
what a raw and untrained class of Civilian Judges havethoy got? Isita wonder 
if justice is brought into ill odour in the districts? Itis not unknown that there 
is a secret and determined policy to upraise the Executive above the Judiciary— 
to usurp the powers belonging to the High Courts and concentrate them in a 
fashion, more or less vexing to the people, in the hands of an arbitrary, if not 
despotic, magistracy....... ‘here 1s a deep conviction growing in the minds of the 
people—educated and uneducated—that the old British Justice—stern and im- 
partial—is slowly departing from the land, and that as a result injustice is growing 
rampant....... ‘hus it is that irresponsible autocracy is obtaining greater and 
ereater ascendancy. These, then, are the results of that Pax Britannica of which 
the rulers of the land seem to be proud. In reality they are the obverse of 
thee eit cass But even these causes are, in our opinion, effects only. It is 
the deep distrust of the people in secret by Government which is the causa 
causans, There can be no denial of this fact. This distrust must first give way. 
©. eee The present policy must be unreservedly reversed, and when it is honestly 
reversed, let the rulers of the land carry out in good faith the Queen’y 
Proclamation in the spirit in which it was originally issued. Next, the dignity, 
independence and integrity of all Courts of justice, high and low, must be 
rigidly maintained. And lastly, let there be no breach of faith with regard to 
the Public Service. When such a change takes place in the policy and 
conduct of the Imperial Government, India will be free from its present unrest 
and Indians will lay aside their bitterness for which undoubtedly they have at 
present good and sufficient cause. We devoutly wish that the recent change 
in the Government may bring about the consummation.’ 


8. Some retired Anglo-Indians intend to hold an Indian Bazar at 
_ Edinburgh with a view to promote friendly feelings 
Alleged want of sympathy between the people of India and those of Great Britain. 
and friend eet the neelg 2Hdian dishes and articles of Indian confectionery 
pre oe aaa  PS®P will be exhibited in the Bazar and the banquet on the 
Kél (120), 8th June, opening day will also conform to the Indian style. 
Friendly feelings are not, however, promoted by such 


artificial expedients, So long as there is no change in the acts and conduct of 
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Anglo-Indians in this Ng the holding of an Indian Bazar would be useless. 

officials out here ony indulge in acts calculated to exasperate the people. 
The distinction between “ black * and “white” is being more pointedly observed 
day. by vy 2 The Bengal Government have issued a circular whereby no 
native Gan be appointed the Principal of a Government College. In the Chief 
Court at Lahore, punkah arrangements are made for Europeans only, while 
none exist for natives. As long assuch distinctions continue to be observed, the 
holding of Bazars like the above will produce no effect whatever. We don’t 
think the Indians are such simpletons as not to understand that these are mere 
devices for showing superficial sympathy towards them, The above instance 
also shows that the hearts of Anglo-Indians overflow with affection for the 


people of India after their retirement from this country. 


9. The Gujardti after reviewing the career of the late Mr. Michael 
a. i hee Davitt observes:—The Poles are the only people 
India from. the hero; 00 the surface of the earth who have suffered more 
struggles of dependent than the Irish in striving to regain their country’s 
nationalities for freedom. independence. Yet the day of Ireland’s freedom has 
Gujardts (24), 3rd June; not yet dawned. How remote then must the 
Faigiot (14), 9th June. prospect be of independence being attained by the 
Indians, who in comparison with the Irish and the Poles have hardly incurred 
any sacrifices worth the name for their national regeneration. Both the Irish 
and the Poles have braved innumerable storms—both asmani and Sultant—and 
they are cordially helped in their struggles by other nations of the world. 
What a chasm of difference betwen a nation that is devoted day and 
night to the worship of the trinity of national welfare, national independ- 
ence and national honor, and the people of India who hanker after empty 
titles and honours. Those who have dedicated their lives to the cause of 
their country look upon all worldly pleasures as so many worthless baubles. 
Success can be achieved in the long run only by that nation which gives 
birth to such patriots as Michael] Davitt. Itis asa result of the sacrifices 
made by Irish leaders that Home Rule for Ireland has been brought within 
the range of practical polities. If Indians want Home Rule at the hands 
of Englishmen, they should be prepared to undergo similar sacrifices. {The 
Patriot writes:—‘* By the death of Mr. Michael Davitt, M. P., the irish 
Parliamentary Party loses one of its foremost members, and the whole Irish nation 
one of its greatest and most ardent patriots........ To Ireland his loss is in every 
way irreparable because men like Michael Davitt are not born every day. But 
even far-off India is bound to mourn his death asa personal loss. The present 
conditions of Ireland and of India are so much alike that the feeling of 
sympathy is bound to be reciprocal between the two suffering nations. Michael 
Davitt in particular took a keen interest in Indian affairs, and on every possible 
occasion from his seat in the House of Commons pleaded her cause with an 
earnestness and fearlessness that entitle him to the eternal gratitude of 
the dumb millions of India. We mourn to-day with Ireland the death of such 
a heroic patriot and pray that his soul may rest in peace in Heaven, and from 
there inspire the rising generations alike of Ind and Erin.’’] 


.10. In an article entitled “ The new Mutiny: How can it be quelled? ” 


aoe _ The Gujgardts writes:—The Mutiny of 1857 had its 

ion eh aes origin in Lord Dalhousie’s policy of pouncing upon 
Gujarati (24), 3rd June, the territories of Native States, while that of 
1906 has arisen out of the policy pursued by the 

second Lord Dalhousie alias Lord Curzon of keeping the Indians permanently 
in an enslaved condition. During the upheaval of 1857 the Native Chiofs and 
sepoys had taken up arms against the British Government, while in 1906 
national unity, which is a far more potent ageney than weapons of 
warfare, is pitted against the strength of authority. In 1857 the nation asa 
whole was not at the back of the mutineers, while the present Mutiny is 
the work of the people themselves and is, therefore, of a more serious character 
and unlike the previous revolt cannot be put down by military force. Although 
Qurzonianism, as stated above, is the proximate cause of the present disturbance, 
its seeds were being gradually sown during the past fifty years owing to the reck- 
less and reprehensible policy of the British Government in treating India as the 
milch-cow of England instead of governing her in the interests of the 
people. The commotion in Bengal and the swadeshi movement are but the 
outward, visible symptoms of the rebellious spirit- which permeates 
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the whole mass of the Indian population. The national cry of ‘ Victory to the 
Mother-land ” has taken the place of utterances like “ Long live Queen Victoria’’ 
and “‘ May the British raj exist for ever’’ which were formerly on everybody’s 
lips. Englishmen are no longer treated by natives with the respect which was 
formerly paid to them, Hitherto the Indians considered British rule to be a 
blessing to their country, but they have now begun to realise that it is fraught 
with deep misery to the people. Turntoany class of the population—journalists, 
professional men, merchants, students, even agriculturists, artisans and petty shop- 
keepers—and they will all confess that a change has come over the spirit of their 
dreams and that they are no longer deluded by the peace and security established 
in the country by British rule. Their income is steadily diminishing, and they 
are constantly oppressed by the thought of getting their daily bread. No doubt 
a handful of native merchants have been benefited by the British connection, 
but their prosperity has been brought about at the expense of the mass of the 
people. The question now arises—what steps should the British Government take 
to prevent the popular discontent from bursting out in a serious and unpleasant 
form? We must at once state that the people have now lost all faith in the 
integrity and good intentions of the British Government and that they are not 
likely to be satisfied with mere professions of sympathy. They want these 
professions to be translated into deeds. Having been deceived by the sweet 
speeches of a tricksome Viceroy like Lord Curzon, they shrink from placing 
reliance on even Mr. Morley’s declarations of sympathy. Although half a 
century has elapsed since the Proclamation was issued by the late Queen- 
Empress, the pledges of equality contained in that charter have not been 
redeemed and the people are still grovelling in abject slavery. The root cause 
of this scandalous state of things is that India is wholly governed by aliens, 
who naturally show a greater regard for the interests of their own kith and kin 
than for those of the subject people. ‘The only remedy, therefore, for putting 
a Stop to the existing discontent is to concede to the Indians a larger share in 
the administration of their country. The English can never rule India with 
advantage to the people without the active co-operation of Indian leaders, If 
this co-operation is not secured, the spirit of revolt in the country will go on 
increasing, until it assumes in course of time a shape which will give cause for 
grave.anxiety to every thoughtful Indian or Englishman. 


11. The art of enslaving other people is so thoroughly mastered by 
Western nations that no nation in the past ever 
Alleged devices employed equalled them in this respect. Most of the countries 
T the British in keeping the of Asia and Africa are now under the thraldom of the 
ndians contented, : , ; Vesela 
Kél (120), 8th June. whites. England excels other white nations in this 
art and is mistress of the greatest Empire in the world. . 
She was never, however, required to keep a very large army to acquire her world- 
wide dominions, nor to fight many pitched battles. Inthe great war described 
in the Mahabharat we read of vast hordes sacrificed on the battle-field, but 
England was never called upon to maintain a vast standing army to push 
forward her career of conquest. The ways of the founders of empires in ancient 
times were quite different from those of the present-day empire-builders. 
The latter extend their dominions with great tact. They never recklessly 
invade other people’s territory, They seek out the ignorant and uncivilised 
races of the earth and try to bring them under the influence of western 
civilisaticn. The work of conquest is begun by the missionary first of all, 
Missionaries settle among a new people, distribute medicines gratis among the 
poor and open hospitals aad orphanages for the sick and the destitute. When 
the missionary has thus obtained a firm’ footing in the country, he is 
followed by the merchant, who sells articles tending to make the people vicious 
and thus takes away all their wealth. It is only after the missionary and 
the merchant have successfully established their influence over the people 
that the whites entertain the idea of establishing their political sway 
over the new country. With this end in view, they first send there 
a small detachment of their army and weaken the strength of the various. 
communities inhabiting the country by fomenting internal feuds among them.. 
The country thus naturally passes under their paramount sway. When one 
country is conquered in this manner without causing much bloodshed, 
con 290—5 
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other* countries areannexed’ with the help of the country first conquered. 
Ih ‘ancient times the paraniount sovereigns cared only for the allegiance of 
their: feudatories and* contented’ themselves: with small tributes. They did 
not seek the extinotion of the locat dynasties or to appropriate all the admi- 
nistrative posts‘in the conquered country to their own kith and kin. They 
didnot’ stifle the industries of the country or exploit its mineral resources 
for their own enrichment. The ambition’ of paramount sovereigns in olden 
days ‘was inspired more by love of honour. than by lust of wealth or a desire 
to plunder and impoverish the conquered people. Modern empire-builders 
follow a selfish policy in administering the affairs of conquered countries. They 
donot leave any important work of administration in the hands of the con- 
quered ‘people. In olden times, paramount sovereigns found it very difficult ~ 
to keep the subject communities contented. They laboured hard to make them 
happy and regarded their own position as one of solemn responsibility rather than 
ofluxury. They never imposed a heavy load of taxation upon the subject people. 
Their present-day successors are utterly reckless in all these respects, They never 
seem to care for the contentment of their subjects. The people under their rule are 
heavily taxed, famines are of frequent occurrence and diseases having their origin 
in poverty are known to obtain a permanent footing in the conquered country. 
The system of education inaugurated by the ruling nation enfeebles the subject 
people both physically and mentally. Above all, the subject people are disarmed. 
They are not as a ruleemployed in the army, while the few that are so employed 
are not equipped with improved weapons of warfare. ‘They are treated rather as 
mercenaries and are required to shoot their countrymen at the bidding of their 
masters. In short, the chief aim of the white nations in administering the 
affairs of other countries under their sway is the promotion of self-interest. 
They drain away the wealth of the conquered countries and are indifferent to 
the famines that result from the pursuit of such a policy. At the most a Royal 
Commission is appointed to inquire into the causes of famine when any does occur 
and a telegram cf sympathy from the paramount sovereign is published for the 
satisfaction of the poor sufferers. In old days the ruler was held responsible 
for the occurrence of famines, but now they are supposed to result from drought. 
If the acts of the official class happen to create any misunderstanding among the 
people, it is removed by the issueof a proclamation. Similarly if, by any chance, 
the desire for increased rights is begotten among the governed communities, 
they are kept temporarily satisfied by the gift of some hollow rights, If the 
high-handedness of any officer exasperates them, they are empowered to submit 
memorials or send deputations to represent their grievances and are led to 
believe in the good intentions of Government. To create the feeling of 
loyalty among the people, some member of the Royal Family is occasionally 
sent on a visit to the conquered country and there is at once an outburst of loyal 
gratification among the people thereof. The Indians are in this way charmed 
with the excellence of British rule and their delight at the recent advice of 
the Prince of Wales to the Indian bureaucracy to show greater sympathy for 


the people knows no bounds, Surely the English are past masters in the art 
of pleasing their subjects | 


12, Lord Curzon could hardly have dreamt that his attempt to tighten 

a the bonds of slavery, round the necks of Indian 

f political - ry . 

in beet. i ths eeraots would have the effect of accelerating their progress 
by the Bengalis of those who along the path of political emancipation. Those 


have proved traitors to their Jndiangs who are animated by patriotic sentiments 
motherland. 


Gujarati (24), 3rd June, Cannot help shedding tears of joy at contemplating 
how potent the present commotion in Bengal 

promises to be for bringing about the elevation of their motherland. Who 
could have imagined six months ago that the great agitation of boycott would 
assume huge proportions and that*the Bengalis would extort the admiration of 
the whole civilized world by their tenacious opposition to the partition of 
their province. ‘They have now begun to visit those black sheep among 
tliem who do not espouse the popular cause with the punishment of social 


_ ostracism. -Dhobies refuse to wash their clothes, barbers to shave their chins 


or cut their hair and priests to perform religious ceremonies at their houses, 
Profiting by the example of Ireland, one sagacious Bengali has undertaken to 
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prepare a Black Book containing a record of the doings of. those traitors who. 
are openly or covertly opposing the popular’agitation in the province. The, 
book will in due course be printed and circulated for the information of the 
public, This is really a capital idea. It will serve at once asa warning and a 
penalty to self-seeking traitors and bring about the extinction of that servile 
tribe in course of time, If similar Black Books are kept in every town and 
village in India, the day of the country’s salvation will shortly come in sight. 


13. “The'swadesht movement has been amidst us now for many months. 
It has been supported by every device by which a move- 


Failure of the swadesht ment can be supported....... In many parts, especi- 
movement in India. ‘ : : . "a 

Pérsi (9), 3rd June. ally in Bengal, an active Videshi propaganda, in the 

shape of a boyeott of all foreign goods, has been carried 
on for months.......... But what has been the net result of all this ‘wonderful’ 


swadeshi activity among the people P Has it conduced to the achievement of any- 
thing solid and permanent in the vast industrial field that lies stretched before our 
very gates? ‘These questions must constantly suggest themselves to every 
thoughtful observer who has watched the progress of the swadeshti movement 
during the past six monthsand more. Tothe blind swadeshi they donot admit of 
more than one answer; he is fully convinced that the movement has gota strong 
and firm hold on the millions that live in this country. But is this contention 
justified by facts? For ourselves, we must confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the results so far achieved by the swadeshi agitators. From the first, the 
line of action the majority of them have taken up has been more of a destruc- 
. tive than of a constructive character. Conceived and brought forth during the 
heat of a political agitation, the present swadesht movement assumed, in its 
mother country, an aggressive form which, while it may have been sorviceable 
in advancing the cause of that political agitation, was in no way fitted to 
render any assistance in building up the industrial and commercial prosperity 
of the people.......... Almost all the schemes for the founding of swadeshi 
industries are yet in their paper stage; not one of the many companies floated 
has hitherto been successful for want of funds, This shows pretty well that 
as far as Bengal is concerned the swadesht movement has been practically a 
failure........... In other parts of India more or less the same fate has 
overtaken the swadesht movement and its supporters, but there is one excep- 
tion to this and that is our own Presidency of Bombay. Bombay has 
been swadeshi for now over thirty years, but the swadeshism practised here 
has altogether been different from the one which is preached at present in 
Bengal and other places. There has been less talk and more action in Bombay 
and this has made it the first commercial city in India, In itself the swadeshi 
movement is one in the right direction. It will, if properly guided and 
controlled, give a great impetus to the industrial regeneration of this country. 
But such regeneration cannot take place ina day. In the industrial field more 
than in any other, patience, co-operation and enterprise are greatly needed, 
and these are unfortunately the very qualities which the people of India 
generally are lacking in. Unless, therefore, these qualities are developed in 
them there is little chance of their success in the highly contested fields of 
commerce and industry.” 


14. A Marathi poet says ‘The subjects of a wicked king are afflicted 
I as by famine, diseases and thieves.” If this proposition 
a ra sea’ take Seanad be true, its converse must also be true. That king 
condition by making the must be wicked whose country is afflicted by diseases, 
swadeshi and the boycott famine and thieves. In other words, he is a bad ruler 
movements & SUCCESS. under whose regime the people are made to pay various - 
Pradesh (149), Oth June. taxes, their a rag he under As yi) the 
courts of justice are corrupt. The subjects of such a king are just worthy 
of him; they are flatterers, traitors to their country and slanderers. There 
are, however, some noble spiritsamong them who endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of the country but are thwarted in their attempts by the 
rest of their countrymen who are content to live inslavery. These remarks 
apply to Russia and India. But the Russians have recently effected their 
emancipation. The Tsar has granted the boon of the Duna to the people and 
accorded the rights of citizenship to all his subjects, But India; which had 
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at one. time reached the zenith. 
condition, The Hindus are . age 
+ ruler as an incarnation of God. It is for this reason that they are living 
er an autocratic regime and are tasting the bitter fruits of slavery, But 
our condition has become so intolerable that weare at last awakening. To effect 
our advancement we should put forth strenuous efforts to make the swadeshi 
and the boycott movements a success. 


15. Mr. Morley has expressed sympathy with the people of Bengal in 
Alleged practical disregara FST iament and issued orders for the unconditional 
of Mr. Morley’s orders by the Teinstatement of expelled students, but it is doubtful 
officials of Eastern Bengal. § how far this sympathy at head-quarters will reach 
Kesari (124), 5th June; those for whom it is intended. In spite of the sym- 
faj Hansa (98), 2nd June. = nathetic orders of the Secretary of State, the execu- 
tive officers in Eastern Bengal do not seem to have relaxed their high-handed 
dealings with the people. Instead of applying the balm of sympathy as enjoined 
by Mr, Morley to the wounded feelings of the people, the officers concerned 
will not fail to throw salt water on the wounds so as to irritate the people 
instead of conciliating them. Mr. Morley has given permission to the people 
to shout *‘ Bande Mataram’”’ but the authorities of some places have notified 
that if more than five persons congregate within their jurisdiction and spéak 
or laugh aloud, they would be prosecuted on a charge of being members of an 
unlawful assembly. In other places, the police are reported to have dragged 
persons forming members of Bhajan and Kirtan parties to the police - station. 
As such instances are daily reported by the Bengal press, it is manifest that 
Mr. Morley’s orders will not be practically carried out. If he were to insist 
on their being carried out, the authorities would even get upa riot between 
Hindus and Muhammadans with the help of some low characters. In this way 
Mr. Morley will ultimately be obliged to yield. He must either dismiss 


Mr. Morley is only.a man of theory, but weak in action. He will, therefore, 
be adversely criticised both by the official and non-official classes. For this 
neither the persecuted people nor the bureaucrats, who are fond of exercising 
unrestrained authority, are in any way to blame. It is Mr. Morley’s weakness 
of mind that is at fault here. [The Raj Hansa and some other papers of the 
week write in a similar strain. | 


16. The events at Barisal throw a luxid light on the British administra- 
nae : tion of India. The forcible dispersal of the Provincial 
a } bering Slat Conference marks a new epoch of high-handedness 
Mine. Sethe: and tolls the death-knell of constitutional Govern- 
| ment. The people are sorely puzzled as to what 
course to follow. Sir B. Fuller has recently issued a new circular in which 
the singing of “ Bande Mataram” is allowed in all places except where it is 


madans take offence if the Hindus sing “ Hail, motherland,” Both may sing 
the song in common. But Sir B. Fuller is inclined to show special favour 


‘Hindus. 


The Lyon Circular having been withdrawn, they 
last week arranged a monster procession, partly no 
ieee om as ‘Mubammadans qoybtin a spirit. of triumph, but also in order to 
" Gujarati Punch (26), 3rd vindicate their honour. It was alleged as the main 
Jun., Eng. cols. reason for prohibiting any procession at Barisal 

| during last Easter that there would have been a 
breach of the peace as the Muhammadans were not in sympathy with the 
Conference and its propaganda. All this, of course, was undiluted falsehood, 
and it was the duty of the leaders of the new province to expose it. This they 
have successfully done by arranging last week’s imposiny procession. There were 


Alleged unity between 
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Hindus, and joined them in raising soul-stirring cries of ‘ Bande Mataram’ and 
‘ Alla-ho-Akbar” The procession marched through all the principal streets 


of freedom, lies: now. in the most. degraded 
mists, despise worldly happiness and regard. 


officers of Sir B. Fuller's type or be prepared to have his own orders disregarded. 


likely to hurt the feelings of the Musalmans. But why should Muham-. 


to Misalmans with a view to foster racial jealousy between them and the 


17. ~—6“ Our brethren of Eastern Bengal have been truly ‘up and doing,’ 


thousands of Muhammadans in the procession, as keen and enthusiastic as the . 


al 


ef Barisal and there was: not a single discordant note. ‘Phe success of last 
week’s procession simply knocks on the head the plea of a probable breach of 
peace put forth by Messrs. Emerson and Kemp. But the greatest significance 
of it lies in the unique harmony of feeling between the children of Islam and 
their Hindu fellow-citizens. This has dealt a death-blow to the - mischievous 

licy of divide and rule. We hope the Muhammadans in other provinces of 
India will imitate their oo-religionists of Eastern Bengal and stand by the 
Hindus shoulder to shoulder in the great struggle that lies before them for the 
emancipation of their common motherland.’’ 


*18. “An important Resolution of the Government of India issued last 

a. pa Sg aie week deals with the question of the reclamation of 
lion of the Government of Waste lands, the assessment of improvements and the 
‘India re the reclamation of Yeduction of assessments, The Resolution does not 
waste lands, assessment of concern itself with the question of protecting tenants’ 
grove Oe , improvements which will form the subject-matter of 
yee ig (24), 10th June, § separate Resolution, nor with the improvements 
effected with Government loans. It is also obvious 

that permanently settled tracts do not fall within its purview. The Finance Com- 
mission had recommended with a view to encourage the cultivation of waste 
lands that exemption from assessment should be granted for the term of the 
current settlement or for a term of fifteen years whichever last expires. We 
are sorry to notice that the Government of India have rejected this recom- 
mendation. They think the existing rules are sufficiently liberal except in the 
case of Assam and the Central Provinces which will be dealt with separately....... 
It is observed that in Bombay and Madras waste land is assessed as soon as 
it is occupied and still there has been a steady expansion of cultivation under 
this system. If the food supply of the country is to be increased by bringing 
more area under cultivation, where that can be safely done, there is no reason 
why the Government should make the people wait, until they are forced by 
increasing pressure to take up waste land. ‘The breaking up of waste lands 
adjoining cultivation cannot, of course, be encouraged so as to do away with 
valuable grazing grounds. That is no doubt an important consideration to be 
taken into account. But we cannot see any force in the contention that the 
cultivation of poor lands will not enable cultivators to permanently support 
themselves. That is an argument that might be used with a view to discourage 
the cultivation of poor lands already brought under cultivation. The question 
of inequalities between the assessment rates of old and new lands cannot 
after all be a very embarrassing one to the Revenue authorities, There. is not 
much force in this plea, If there is cultivable waste which can be safely 
brought under cultivation, the sooner it is made to contribute to the food 
supply of the country the better, and it is not a humane policy, though it 
might bring in more revenue, to throw unnecessary obstacles in the way of 
extended cultivation.......... The Government of India have not given 
convincing reasons for rejecting the recommendation of the Famine Commis- 
sion that. works of improvement should be exempted in perpetuity from 
assessment. ‘The Government conveniently trot out the principle—as they 
always do when it suits them to do so—that. the State has a concurrent interest 
in the land and say that there is no good reason why the landholder should be 
allowed to retain the whole of the additional profit due to improvements after 
he has been recompensed fully for his outlay and enterprise. We have no 
doubt that a general adoption of this policy is certain to discourage permanent 
‘works of improvements. Who is to determine that the landholder making 
costly improvements has been fully recompensed for his outlay and enterprise 2 
There can be little doubt that the decision of the local Revenue officials will, as 
a rule, be in favour of the Land Revenue Department, There is no special 
favour shown in sanctioning reduction in the revenue assessment when 
improvements have ceased to be useful or when estates have suffered from 
deterioration. That is but a matter of pure equity and fairness.......... But the 
real hitch lies in its practical application. When is it to be said that. an 
improvement has ceased to be useful? When, again, is it to be said that 
estates have suffered from deterioration? Who isto decideit? Everyone. 
knows how questions of remission and suspension of revenue are determined in. 
pada” ti. quieras oh) ure hos od te ok eee ee a? a 


es 


a ot yee’ eo by Revenue officials. . The pedpk, as a:rule, have no confidence 
Pr one-sided ‘recommendations avd decisions. We are sorry thé 


Government of India have‘ not seen their way to accept the recommendation 
of the Famine Commission at least in regard to'the exemption of improves 
tents from assessment and have adopted a principle which cannot but retard 
the agricultural improvement of the country. The land revenue policy 
of Government, despite their professions of solicitudo for the welfare of the 
‘poor and impoverished agriculturists, is, on the whole, anything but liberal, 
and we cannot help saying that the present Resolution bears proofs of that 
illiberality in their rejection of the well-considered recommendation of the 
Finance Commission at least in regard to the question of the assessment of 
improvements. Though the concession of permanent settlement might be 
outside the pale of marten politics, it is deplorable Government should 
deliberately adopt a policy directly calculated to discourage agricultural improve- 
ment on a large scale.” | 


19, In the Resolution of 16th January 1902 Lord Curzon announced the 
ise tibiae pe land revenue policy of the Government of India, That 

afore (126), 504 Sune. Resolution left some questions unsettled, and these 
have been disposed of by a Resolution recently issued by the Government of 
India. The latter Resolution, like the former, shows clearly the stinginess, 
illiberality and craftiness of Government. As regards the reclamation of waste 
lands, the Famine Commission had suggesied that exemption from assessment 
should be granted forthe period of the current settlement or for 15 years, 
whichever last. expired, and that waste lands should be brought under cultiva- 
tion. by the offer of other liberal terms in order to increase the food-supply of 
the eountry. These suggestions are not approved of by Government. In 
their opinion the policy recommended by the Famine Commission would 
lead to the cultivation of poor soil which could not permanently support 
the cultivators, to the disappearance of valuable grazing grounds, and to 
embarrassing inequalities between the assessment rates of old and new lands, 
On these grounds Government have rejected the proposals of the Famine 
Commission, The next suggestion of the Famine Commission related to 
the assessment. of improvements made by the eultivator. On this. the 
Government of India note that in Madras such works as wells, tanks and 
embankments are already exempt. They adé that in Bombay, too, there is a law 
of the same nature, but its provisions do not appear to be thoroughly appreciated 
or understood, and the Bombay Government are invited to inquire into the 
matter, The local Governments are unanimously opposed to the Famine 
Commission’s proposal that improvements made by cultivators at their own 
cost should be perpetually exempted from assessment, and the Government of 
India take the same view and point. out that in India the State has a concurrent 
interest in the land and that there is no good reason why the land-holder should 
be allowed to retain the whole of the additional profit due to improvements 
after he has been recompensed fully for his outlay and enterprise. To do so 
would, Government think, be to favour the rich against-the poor. Another 
objection urged by them to the proposal is that unless extended to existing 
improvements as well as new ones, -it must lead to great inequality of aseess- 
ment. ‘hey, therefore, think that the great sacrifice of revenue involved would 
be: out of all proportion to the results obtained—the encouragement of improye- 
ments, On these grounds our crafty Government reject the Famine Commis 
sion’s proposal. They appoint. Commissions of enquiry, but accept only such of 
their proposals as ‘are advantageous to themselves and reject those that are 
advantageous to the rayats, Under these circumstances we are.at.a loss to know 
why they take the unnecessary trouble of throwing dust inte the eyes of the 
rayats and the world at large by appointing Commissions at. all. 


20. The Bombay Samdchar warmly welcomes the recent Resolution of 

the Government of India on. their land revenue 

Bombay Samdch@r (61), policy and observes that it is conceived on the whole 
ens ont ‘*) ima spirit of far-sighted liberality and promises to 
gas (9), 7th June, ameliorate the lot of the woe-begone rayats.. At ttre 
; iy os same time it expresses regret that’ the recommenda 
tions of the Famine and Irrigation Commissions regarding the assessment of 


\ 


23° 


waste lands, improvements, etc., have not bean carried..out by Government-in 
their entirety.. [The Deshi Mitra and the Akhkbdr-e-Sowddgar make similar 
remarks.| ei | 
21. The special season report published by the Bombay Government on 
pean 5th May shows that this year’s famine will exceed in 
cr wed in the Bombsy severity the visitations of 1876 and 1896. Govern- 
Keeare (124), si June. ment, however, derive consolation from the fact that 
the numbers attracted to the relief works so far are 
this year much smaller than in the above two years. They think that people 
have become more self-reliant through the bitter experience of famine and 
prague during the past decade and have migrated in large numbers to Berar, 
handesh and other places to earn their livelihood. The reason why the relief 
works have not attracted many men this year probably is that the wages offered 
on these works are extremely meagre and the management thereof too rigid to 
induce famine refugees to resort to them. The work of the relief officers may 


have become lighter in consequence and Government may flatter themselves ~ 


that because people seek a living away from the relief work they have 
become more self-reliant. But the break up of bomes and the wandering 
of destitutes all over the country are scarcely matters for satisfaction. Our 
enlightened Government, however, apparently taxe a different view of the 
matter. 


22. A Mahad (Kolaba) correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakash :— 
Rak Wy Cosermanint to There being a famine this year, the local Govern- 
senaiien snaln onmmaenadion ment has, since last December, sanctioned grain 
allowance to primary school: Compensation allowance to its low-paid employés in 
masters. the Revenue, Police and other Departments. But it 
Dnyan Prakash (39), 7th ig very strange that the poor teachers in primary 
v— schools are outside the pale of this Government 
bounty. We hope that the-paternal Government will not fail to take pity 
upon the starving schoolmasters in these hard times and sanction grain 
compensation allowance for them, 


23. The ‘‘ Weaver's guild” was established by Mr. Maconochi, the 
late Collector of Sholapur, It was started with a 
Request to Government vyiew to help the weavers in times of famine by the 
not to close the “Weaver's advance of loans and thus enable them to pursue their 
guild ” at Sholapur. : : 
Kalpataru (121), 8rd June, vocation, Relief was granted to about 600 weavers: 
in this manner and their condition was thereby. 
materially improved. The capital required for the purpose was taken from the, 
Charitable Fund. But the present Collector Mr. Bonus has very nearly closed. 
the institution on the ground that it was illegal to advance any money from the 
Charitable Fund to weavers, and those to whom advances were made from the. 
Fund are called upon to repay the same. The order of Mr. Bonus will operate 
as a great hardship upon the weavers who are now left without any support. 
Qur request to Government, therefore, is that the institution should not be 
summarily closed in view of the present distressful condition of the weavers. 
The maintenance of the guild is beneficial to Government because the 
unrecovered balances of the loans advanced to the weavers can be recovered 
only if the guild be kept open. Otherwise, the money will be lost. If the 
original investment of the capital was illegal, Government can legalise it now. 
It is not, however, proper to abolish an institution which aims at ameliorating: 
the condition of the weavers, 


24, “For the last two months we have gases a a 

. . vegarding the searcity of water in Salsette, Thana 

of ar © Salsotte Talaks District.” Most. of the pelle and tanks are dried up and 
(Thana). in some there is only a small quantity of filthy water. 
PE en Pena ndian (1), What our correspondents urge is that the public wells 
aa and tanks should be deepened so as to make them 
conserve more rain-water for the dry season. We trast the loeal authorities 
will at the earliest opportunity attend to this matter and relieve the poor psople 


of the great hardship they and their cattle have to encounter almost every year 
especially in the three months before the monsoon, In some villages we are told: 


lo have ts travel for some miles ‘daily to > fetoh 6 ~ 
ry unfortunate that there are no rivers or springs in 
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il of potable water, It 
n Salsette for the purpose: 


as in Madras and the Punjib. We would, however, suggest; 
eaiensiest should construet.a few dams in certain parts of the Taluka for 
i ze of water which is carried through nullahs — the rainy 
season to the.sea.. Such dams would be useful to the public both for drinking 
urposes as well as for irrigating their lands. If Government were to raise a 
as an exp measure, we have no doubt the people would co-operate 
with the authorities and render them every possible assistance.’ 3 


9. 


ts Experiments made to grow Egyptian cotton in various parts of India 
have shown very variable results.......... The latest 


- Comments on the recent 
Press Note on the cultivation 
of:Egyptian cotton in Sind. 

Gujarét Mitra (25), ord 

J lune, Eng. cols. 


Government report on the subject bears ample 
evidence of the successful experiments made, and the 
Secretary of State has now suggested that with regard 
to the cultivation of Egyptian cotton in Sind as 


much land as possible should be placed under the 
crop, and that the Director of Agriculture in Bombay should place himself 
in communication with the British Cotton-growing Association...........+. 
It is not to be understood from this that Government desire to intervene as 
buyers; what they are anxious to see is that the growers of Egyptian cotton 
in Sind are put in proper communication with the best market, which for 
the present seems likely to be Lancashire. The encouragement which Gov- 
ernmunt are giving to the growth of Egyptian cotton in this country is 
deserving of the best thanks of the people, and it is to be trusted that 
agriculturists in other parts of the country encouraged by the success of Sind 
will begin experimenting with the cultivation of Egyptian cotton.” 


26, Government are now-a-days devoting special attention to the. 
improvement of agriculture and large sums of 
money have already been sanctioned to carry out 
this object. It is strange, however, that the neglected 
condition of agriculture in our district has not yet 
attracted the attention of the authorities. ‘The soil 
has been steadily deteriorating in fertility for want of 
manure and cheap supplies of salt. The advantages of manuring land and the 
processes of preparing different kinds of maaures need to be demonstrated to the 
agriculturist by the establishment of an experimental farm in their very midst. 

The idea of establishing such a farm was, to our knowledge, mooted by a Revenue 
official of this district not long ago, but we have heard nothing of it since. The 
agriculturists through their ignorance and litigious spirit are indifferent to the 
Condition of their holdings and unless the authorities take an initiative in the 
matter, there is no hope of any practical efforts being made to improve 
the condition of agriculture in the district. The establishment of an Agricul- 
tural College for the district might be considered to be an ambitious proposal, 

but the opening of a demonstration farm is in our opinion feasible. Ours is a 
purely agricultural district and part of the grant of 24 lakhs for agricultural 
research sanctioned by the Supreme Government in this year’s budget cannot 
but be usefully spent in giving an impetus to agricultural development in 
the Ratnagiri District. The establishment of a model farm will be the best. 
method of carrying out this object, and we, therefore, commend it to the- 
favourable consideration of Government. 


Suggestion for the 
establishment of a model 
agricultural farm in _ the 
Ratnagiri District. 

Satya Shodhak (147), 3rd 
dune. . 
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27. ‘* Mr. B. G. Tilak arrived in Caleutta yesterday morning for the 
Shivaji celebration and was received by a large crowd. 
) "Shivaji celebration in He made a speech thanking the Bengalis for their 


Bengal and the. presence of 


Mr. B, G, Tilak there. ‘warm welcome.’ Shade of Shivaji! What think. 


- Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 6th YOu Of this conquest of Bengal? Of the many 
| Juné, Eng. cols, humbugs that the present ‘public life’ of India is 
responsible for, perhaps there is nothing’ more 
remarkable and grotesque than the spread of the Shivaji cult in “Bengal. 
Ps bso 2 ener transformation that the people who trembled at the very 
| Shivaji and of the Mahbratta Horse should receive with such. 
fan-fare @ Mahratta’ politician to _ eclat to the celebration of the. 


Shivaji festival 


s 


in Bengalt Doubtless all this is aimed to make the 


country one at heart and in sentiment, to weld the various Indian races 
into a united whole, and, above all, to convince the British Government 
that India is being united and that the day is not far off when her 
children, feeling as one race, one people, will act as such in defence of their 


just rights and privileges, 


Very good. But it had better be remembered that 


it would not do to push the game too far. The British Government, if it were 
disposed to have a little fun out of the affair and to show up the hollowness of 
this ‘ union of hearts,’ may easily manage to play a little game of their own. 
We could all very easily conceive what the Bengal papers and politicians 
would say if a hundred Mahratta Brahmins were imported into Bengal for 
service in the Government Departments and if an equal number of : Bengali 
Babus were brought to Poona for the same purpose! ” 


28, Commenting on the reply of the Bombay Government to the memo- 


Reply of the Bombay 
Government to the memorial 
praying for their co-operation 
and help in raising a memo- 
rial to Shivaji at Raigad. 

Rast Gojtaér (33), 10th 
June, Eng. cols. 


rial praying for their co-operation and help in raising 
a memorial to Shivaji at Raigad (Koldba), the 
Rast Goftdér writes:—“The Bombay Government 
have acted discreetly in not disallowing the request 
of the leaders of the Shivajicult for their co-operation 
and help. The Honourable Mr. Khare, who takes 
much interest in reviving the glories of the Maratha 
chieftain to a forgetful world, wasthe president of the 


meeting held on the last occasion of the Shivaji celebration at Raigad. He has 
now presented a memorial to the Bombay Government in connection with the 
proposed erection of a Shivaji monument, The Government reply is not only 
encouraging but couched in terms of sympathy. The scheme may be countenanced 


and discountenanced in the same breath. 


While we would give it a wide berth 


as a political agitation and sneer at the potentialities of the movement to 
accomplish the great feat of national unification, we would welcome it with 
open arms as an event of interest for the student of history. From its political 
aspect Government need entertain no misgivings or hesitate to withhold the 


support which they 


have now extended with such good grace. 


From its 


historical aspect all students of history would rejoice at the movement, which 
aims at perpetuating the memory of the great founder of a warlike nation that 
swayed the destinies of the country and claimed an important sbare in its 
internal developments for several centuries.”’ 


29. ‘An important memorial to the Bombay Government, signed by 


Comments on a memorial 
submitted to the Bombay 
Government on the subject of 
the dedication of minor girls 
to temples. 

Indian Spectator (5), 9th 
June;- *Rast Goftdr (33), 
10th June, Eng. cols, 


Dr. Bhandarkar and others, has been referred to 
District Magistrates for enquiry and report. The 
memorial complains, in the first place, that although 
the marriage of a minor girl to a god, entailing, as it 
does, a life of prostitution on the girl, has been 
declared by the local High Court to be an offence 
punishable under section 372 of the Penal Code, the 


prosecutions for this offence are very rare, while the Murlis and Bhavanis, so 


dedicated, are found in abundance in several places. 


of the existing law have relieved the Government of the responsibility of consti- . 
tuting the act complained of into a new offence, 


The authorised interpreters 


‘The District Magistrates will 


no doubt report why there have been so few prosecutions under the law, 
The memorial assumes that the Murlis, who are found in such large numbers 
in Poona, Bombay and elsewhere, were dedicated when they were minors. 
The District Magistrates may throw doubts upon the accuracy of this 
assumption. Yet the common belief is that many a dedication, which is really 
punishaovle, goes unpunished. The Police are the accredited detectors of crime, 
but they seem to regard themselves as guardians of the public peace rather than 


of morals, 


Indeed, many of them may have conscientious scruples to pose 


before the public as the protectors of morality, when the public do not pay 


them the compliment of being above suspicion. 


If the existing agency is 


Inadequate or unsuitable for the detection of offences of this particular kind, 
the law may perhaps require every priest or manager of atemple to give 
information to the proper Magistrate whenever a Murli is dedicated to the temple. 
The next complaint of the memorialists is that even when the offence is detected 
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gnished, ‘tho. minorgirl.is still allowed to remain under the guardianship 
rent Ah orthy of the care of their children, When 


"What is. to become of such girls is a very 
solve, If they are brought up under proper influences, 


‘question..to 


there is just.a chance of their outgrowing the superstition which would 


condemn them toa life of colibacy. Though the convicting Magistrate or 
Court of Sessions cannot appoint a guardian for the dedicated girl, the Collector 
may apply to the District Court to appoint a guardian for the welfare of the 
minor. also the law, as it stands, seems sufficient: the difficulty lies in 

iving effect to it, as it is not easy for Government to find a suitable guardian 

ora Murli.” [The dst Goftdr writes :—‘‘The memorialists deserve the warm 
acknowledgments of the community for calling the attention of Government 
to a serious evil....... We hope no consideration would weigh with Gov- 
ernment in deviating from their policy of religious non-interference in putting 
their foot down upon the evil......... Now that the ball is set rolling, the 
public would watch with anxiety how many public meetings are going to be 
held in various parts of the Presidency to strengthen the hands of the memo- 
rialists and of the Government to get rid of the nefarious practice.’’] 


30. “The petition addressed to the Bombay Government by the toddy 
., vendors of Surat sets forth hardships which even the 
PPP ce age Be the memorial nost flint-hearted of our Abkari officials will admit 
y submitted to Gov ° . 
ernment by the toddy vendors to be deserving of sympathetic treatment. Even 
of Surat. those of us who are periodically given to bewailing 
J poeroments (28), 8th the lot of the poor toddy vendor, as compared with 
were nn the more favoured and better placed foreign liquor 
seller, cannot claim to have known all that he has to put up with in conse- 
quence of the very stiff and harsh rules laid down by the Bombay Government. 
The petitioners point out that under the present system any person taking out a 
license to sell toddy has to pay three different kinds of duties, viz., (a) 
Rs. 400 per hundred trees tapped as tree tax or tapping fee; () license fee or 
‘ Bethak fee’ ordinarily determined by auction sale and fixed at the sole discre- 
tion of the local officers in cases of licenses for life; and (c) a third demand of 
Rs. 80 per 100 trees, Now it is pointed out that the duty levied under 
the third head is entirely illegal and unwarranted. If this be sO, one may well 
ask what have the many lawyer-politicians of the Presidency, who claim to 
be acting as the Tribunes of the poor voiceless millions, been doing all the 
while? As to the arguments of a general character advanced by the memoria- 
lists for taxing toddy more lightly, the moment is at any rate not an 
inopportune or inauspicious one for pressing them on the notice of Government, 
They may have remained ignorant so far of the fact that toddy is the most 
innocuous of beverages and that it is used largely as food in the country. But 
there is no reason why we should not count upon their improving their 
knowledge and removing a very just and long-standing grievance of the poor. 
In short, the memorial bristles with facts and statements that cannot be con- 
tested, and the public must necessarily look forward to a prompt removal of at 
least certain specific grievances and hardships that have been pointed out.” 


a the Presidency will serve to open the eyes of Govern- 
Triennial Report on. the ment as well as the public to the necessity of widen- 


Lunatic Asylumsin the Bom- ing and improving the existing arrangements for the 
satay’ Beinéchér (61), eception of lunaticsin public asylums. The total 
5th Jone. number of lunatics under treatment in asylums in 


) _ the Presidency last year was only 1,208. ‘This figure 
would appear to be quite insignificant, when it is considered that in Great 


' Britain, which contains double the population of the Bombay Presidency, a lakh 


of lunatics on an average are annually kept in public asylums, not to speak 
of thousands of others whoare treated in private asylums which are scat- 
tered all over the country. . The conclusion is irresistible that besides the 


81. It is to be hoped that the Triennial Report on the Lunatic Asylumsin 


1,203 inmates of asylums in this Presidency, there must be a far larger 
- number who are left quite uncared-for. We read in the report that those who | 


a7 


do not pay a certain initial charge are refused admission into the asylums, 
This restriction should be forthwith discontinued, Were it not for the apath 
of the native community in taking advantage of these institutions, this 
grievance would be regarded as-a public scandal. The illiberal spirit 
in which Government are dealing with these asylums is also evident from other 
parts of the report. We learn with surprise that inmates who are past all hope 
of recovery are discharged and made over to their relations or guardians. 
We strongly deprecate this inhuman practice. It is a slur on the boasted 
civilisation of our Government. In order to put a stop to this dis- 
graceful state of affairs, steps should be taken to enlarge the accommoda- 
tion in existing asylums and to allot larger grants for their proper maintenance, 
At the same time it is to be wished that our medical men should start 
private asylums, with the aid of public charity, so as to supplement. the 
efforts of Government to alleviate the lot of these unfortunate creatures. The 
unique success attained by Dr. H. M. Masina in the conduct of the private 
hospital started by him should serve as a stimulus to the more enterprising 
of his professional brethren to venture on an experiment of the kind we have 
suggested, 


32. Of late a noticeable change seems to have come upon the senti- 
ments of a definite class of Indians. This class is the 
Alleged tendency of native one of native servants in the employment of Euro- 
SS ae to assault and mur- “yeans in India, and the change in sentiment consists 
er thcir European masters. , oe 
Mahrdtta (9), 3rd June. of a growing spirit of self-respectfulness and defiance 
of the temper and prestige of their masters, Time 
was when the native servant of an Anglo-Indian afforded a synonym for 
abject submission to whatever insult, maltreatment or degradation he was put 
to by his employer, and we cannot say that this state of things has materially 
changed for the better even now. But individual instances have not of late 
been rare in which the worm has turned to bite and the employer has received 
that prompt retribution which a law court would not. have probably given. 
Till now we had cases all of one type, viz., cases of Pankha coolies being 
done to death by their European employers. But of late we have begun to 
hear of cases in which the insult or ill-treatment given by the masters was 
resented and brooded over till a suitable opportunity presented itself for putting 
the feeling of resentment into action. Wenow often hear of Anglo-Indian 
masters and mistresses assaulted and sometimes even murdered in a vindictive 
spirit by their servants and if this state of things goes on for some time, the time 
will soon come when the present confidence in the docility and callousnesss of 
native servants will disappear from the mindsof theformer. As acts of violence 
and illegality, these assaults are no less reprehensible than those of their masters, 
which alone held the field so long. But the relieving feature of these 
illegal acts perhaps consists in the fact that even as the Anglo-Indians them- 
selves wish it, the tone of the mind of our lowest classes has begun to ascend 
the plane of regeneration.”’ 


33. The Jdm-e-Jamshed protests against the location of native theatres 
in thickly populated parts of Bombay City. It says 


ree ne the peste that these theatres are an intolerable nuisance to 
OI navlve cCatres 10 1CK © a? ° - . 
pulated parts of pene the people living in the neighbourhood, particularly 


City. ) as they form the rendezvous of men of low repute, 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 8th Who indulge in boisterous convivialities until the small 
June. hours of the morning. .The paper refers in particular 


en: to the Bhangwadi theatre recently erected on the 
Kalbadevi Road, about which it says:—The proprietors of this theatre put 
plays on the stage for as many as five days,in the week and the performances as a 
rule last till 3-30 a.m. The loud noises proceeding from the theatre are a source 
of great annoyance and vexation to respectable families living in the neighbour- 
hood, who intend to submit a representation in the matter to the Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay. We trust that the Police Commissioner will not fail to give 
relief to the petitioners by making use of the powers vested in him under the 
law. Our remarks only apply to theatres which are situated in the heart of the 
native town. The theatres in the Fort are located at some distance from the 
surrounding buildings, which too are mostly used as offices and not as residential 
quarters, 
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hai Fattehchand Karbhari, editor of the Jain newspaper, 
_. wWrites‘as follows to the Sdnj Vartamdn :—For several 
months past I have been regularly es copies of the 
Jain to my subscribers at the Manek Chowk Post Office, 
Ahmedabad; every Saturday evening in order that the 
paper may be in the hands of my readers in Bombay 
and outstations on Sunday morning. My paper being 

ey a Sunday weekly, I am required to incur considerable 
extra expense in getting out the copies of mofussil subscribers on Saturday 
evening. At first my subscribers used to receive their copies on Sunday 
morning, but for the last few months the local postal authorities have been 
showing remissness in despatching the copies by the night mail. This irregu- 
larity, I think, can be attributed to the queer notion entertained by the 
Post Office clerks that*newspapers are articles of no value and that any delay 
in their transmission isa matter of no consequence, Accordingly they give 
precedence, as regards sorting and stamping, to ordinary letters over newspapers 
éven though the latter might have been posted much earlier than the former. 
The reverse, as is well known, is the case in England, where express trains are 
run for the early delivery of newspapers in distant places, The state of things 
described above is very discouraging to native journalistic enterprise. I have 
twice or thrice made a complaint to the Post Master General in the matter, 
but have not been favoured with a definite reply. 


35. “When Mr. Crouch, the Public Prosecutor, proceeded ona few 
aceite iineeaios months’ leave and Mr. Aston, a Barrister of only three 
ee ore pa of Public Years’ standing, was brought down all the way from 
Prosecutor of Karéchi for Bombay to fill the temporary vacancy we all 
junior European Barristers. shrugged our shoulders in disgust and protested 
_ Prabhat (50), 26th May, ageainst it as a device for settling the post permanently 
ap Sh on Mr. Aston. The opportunity for carrying out 
their purpose has now offered itself to Government. As everybody knows, 


. (Bing Vartaman (86), 7th 


Mr. Crouch is shortly to become one of the Judges of the enlarged Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner in Sind. Unless the unexpected happens, Mr. Aston 


will now no doubt be confirmed as Public Prosecvior of Sind. We cannot let the 


occasion pass without repeating our condemnation of what practically the 
Sind public regards as a jobbery. Is it to be supposed that among the 


leading practising lawyers of Sind not one was considered worthy ‘to fill the 
Office of Public Prosecutor? Is it right and fair to set at naught the claims 
of far superior men available on the spot, men deeply versed in legal lore, 
men with long experience of judicial work in the Province, men possessing an 


‘intimate knowledge of local customs and manners so essential for the appre- 


ciation of evidence? We regard the appointment of Mr. Aston as not only a 
jobbery in the interests of a well-connected individual, but as something more. 
It looks as if Government have reserved the post for Europeans contrary to their 
former policy, for the post was long ago held by a Sindhi, the late Mr. A. D. 
Hasanali. After himit was held by Mr. F.C. Constable, and when this 
gentleman went on leave about ten years ago Mr. Crouch, then a Barrister 
of three years’ standing, was appointed to act in the post and subsequently 
confirmed. The Kardchi Bar Association protested, and put forward the 


claims of Mr. Teckchand Udhavdas, their most senior and capable member, 


but in vain. The authorities wanted a European and they put himin. At 
the time of Mr. Crouch’s proceeding on leave, they had no European at 
Karachi and they drafted one from Bombay. The policy of reserving a post 
like this for the Whites is indefensible, besides being sadly retrograde. 
Just think of it! 25 years ago a native of Sind could hold the office of Pubiic 
Prosecutor in Sind, but to-day after all the progress we have made in 
education and otherwise Government in their wisdom see fit to deprive us of 
the right |”? pews 


, , 86,” “It will be remembered that a few months back Mr. Gillespie, Police 


of eer Tee Inspector, Hyderabad, apprehended a few respectabl 
.. Suggestion for the transf Pp , Hyder » app pecta bie 
of Mr, Gilloye, bt chal pe Aull lads at Gidu» whom he was obliged to release 
-pector, Hyderabad (Sind). _— t taini 
\ . _  Pegtor, 2 ¥ Darenat CT) bra ere and then, detaini: g only one out of the number 


: 4 * 


against whom a prosecution:was launched by the 
police on a charge of interfering with them in their 
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duty......... The boy has now been acquitted by the City Magistrate, 
Hyderabad......... We were apprehensive from the start that the action of 
the police was not a wise one and indicated fool-hardiness more than anything 
else, and we now find that our apprehensions were not ill-founded.......... 
Clearly when the police have failed to substantiate a charge, the fault lies with 
them, for which they should be adequately’ punished in the interests of 
the public. Were it merely the first time that Mr. Gillespie had acted in a 
reprehensible manner, it. might have been easy to overlook his fault, but 
as it is, this is not: the first time. ‘The public will remember how rashly he 
acted in the Mirchandani case and what trouble he brought upon his head. 
Added to these is the frequency of reports of thefts, gambling, etc., in the town 
of Hyderabad which have struck terror into the hearts of the people there, but 
which conclusively demonstrate Mr. Gillespie’s utter unfitness to be at the 
head of the town police, The sooner, therefore, Mr. Gillespie is removed, the 
better for the interests of the public. We trust our words will not go in vain,” 


37. “Sir Edmund Cox, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, is, we under- 
stand, just now here. We wish he marked his visit 
Complaint against the to Hyderabad by doing something by way of removing 
ay of Hyderabad (Sind). the cause of complaint against the Police which has 
rabhat (50), 29th May, ° , Senge ' 
Eng. cols. rendered itself a by-word for inefficiency. The people 
have entirely lost their confidence in it and think 
that the money spent upon its maintenance may as well be thrown into 
the Indus. The Police may not have quite earned such condemnation as is 
implied here. But there can be no manner of doubt that it is much below the 
mark. We put it to Sir Edmund Cox whether there must not be something 
radically wrong with the Police, when thieves, gamblers and other bad 
characters can pursue their respective avocations with great ease, and are 
seldom, if ever, brought to book. If he looks into the police records, he 
will be astonished that in a town like Hyderabad thieves should flourish to such 
an extent, And yet, as is but well known, the police records do not tell the 
whole truth, partly because the people are loth to make complaints to the police 
as they have faith neither in its ability nor in its good faith, and partly 
because even of the reported thefts all do not, for one reason or another, find 


their way into the police books. As for gambling, there are gambling saloons in: 


the very midst of most respectable neighbourhoods where badmashis assemble at 
all hours of the day to the great annoyance of those who live by....... We need 
hardly say that such a lamentable state of affairs cannot be remedied a day 
too soon,”’ 


88. ‘A correspondent writes to us in the Sindhi columns that it is contem- 
| : _ plated to open a toddy shop near the market in Sadar 
Protest against the opening ‘Bazar, and points out how it would be against the 
of anew liquor shop in the arn SOR PO sau 
Sadar Bazar, Hyderabad policy laid down by the Government of India if such 
(Sind). a shop were located in a quarter which is not only 
Prabhat (50), 29th May, very thickly populated but has in it two most 
Hing, cola, flourishing High Schools, and in conclusion prays that 
the authorities would see that the shop in question is not allowed to be opened. 
We are in perfect agreement with the correspondent and add our appeal to his 
prayer. The authorities should really place the physical and moral welfare of 
the people committed to their care above any pecuniary gain that may accrue 
to Government.” | 


Railways. 


89. “ Westated ashort time back that the Traffic men had forwarded from 

the various districts a request to the General Traffic 

Grievances of G.I. P. Rail- Managerto permit them tosend up a deputation to 
way employ - 17), gna meet him and represent the grievances of the staff. 
——. imes (17), 2n¢ Jn reply to this some of the districts have been 
informed-that the Manager will be pleased to appoint 


~aday for the purpose, but that he should like to know the subjects that are 


to be brought up for discussion. A list of these wassent up, but if proved 


‘unsatisfactory, and particulars of the various~ items have been called for. 
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) shortly: forwarded, when it is hoped the Manager will appoint 
‘two, if apts for a repre<entative meeting like the one held 

‘some years back, except that the meeting will be more 
tative, ‘This is essential for the purpose in view. The grievances 
| those of the European, Eurasian and Native Station Masters 


and Assistant ‘Station. Masters, Yard Inspectors and their Assistants, Ghaut, 


and Goods Clerks, Muccadums, Pointsmen, Porters, and others, All 
these grades lave decided to lay their grievances before the Manager, 
and the men want that all grades shall be represented at one and the 
same meeting. We trust the Manager will be pleased to eonvene such a 
meeting as it is the only way in which mattors can be satisfactorily settled for all 
concerned. In the meantime some of the signatories have been called down 
to see the Manager, but as they are not authorised to speak as the elected repre- 
sentatives of the men, it is apparent they cannot say anything on the subject. 
We might mention that the Locomotive men have also decided to approach 
the Locomotive Superintendent, and to lay before him their grievances, 
requesting a meeting for the discussion of.the subjects they desire to put 
forward, A list. of these grievances will shortly be forwarded to the Superin- 
tendent......... There appears to be a rumour throughout thie line that a strike 
is contemplated. We do not know who is responsible for its origination, 
but we can assure the officers of the railway that the rumour is an un- 
founded one, and that there is no such Intention on the part of the men. Of 
course, one can understand that such canards always fly about whenever any- 
thing like a representation of grievances is contemplated. What the men 
want is a sympathetic hearing and a satisfactory and amicable settlement of 
their troubles. And this we feel sure the officers will be pleased, as usual, to 
grant them.” 


all, and Goods Guards and Brakesmen, Signallers, Coaching 


40. ‘We are informed that the portion of the Railway recently constructed 
between Hyderabad and Badin has not yet been 
Complaint about the fencedin. We are not aware whether the omission 

Hrderebe Lbedia Railwoy. is due to oversight on the part of the Engineers 
Karéchi Ohvonicle (7), 8rd OF Whether the work was purposely postponed. In 
June. any case the fact remains that the unprotected state 
of the Railway has already accounted for the death 

of numerous cattle which generally graze in its vieinity. Derailments of rolling- 
stock have been no less frequent. Both the Civil and Railway authorities are 
aware of this, but as yet no steps have been taken towards the commenee- 


ment of such a neeessary item of Railway construction. We understand 


that some time back a well-known firm of pleaders at Hyderabad served a 


notice on the Railway authorities claiming damages for the loss sustained by 


some of the agriculturists whose cattle had been run over by the Railway 


engines. Apart from this, the danger to the travelling public arising out of 
such accidents is very great. Any time the driving engine may be derailed 
and serious loss of life may be the result. We would, therefore, strongly urge 
upon the Railway Board to consider the advisability of duly - protecting the 
Railway.”’ 


Municipalities, 


41, “At the last annual meeting of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
Complaint about the def- Mr. Wacka delivered an out-spoken speech which, we 

“s of water-sopply in are sorry, has not been fully reported in the local 
Bombay city and the need of | dailies,........ The question of the insufficiency of 
vigorousaction inthe matter, water-supply in Bombay has become a serious matter 
E vse (24), Srd June, ¢) consideration, and although we cannot join 
rte certain critics of the Corporation in their hysterical 
denunciations, we think a satisfactory settlement cannot be deferred for long 


_ without doing serious harm to the health of the city and entailing heavy losses 


apon house-owners and Insurance Companies and some injustice on mill-owners, 
‘We quite appreciate the financial difficulties of the problem of water supply 
‘mo fair-minded citizen can be unmindful of. the huge expenditure 


$1 


that has already been incurred in connection with the water-works of the 
city. But the fact is undeniable that some of the cases of cholera that 
have taken place in Bombay are due to bad water and that there are bitter 
complaints about the scantiness of the water-supply. Weagree with Mr. Wacha 
that the question is not .easy of solution. But at the same time we have no 
doubt that the inconvenience now suffered by the people at large is real and 
that the Corporation are bound to deal with the whole subject in a comprehen- 
sive spirit and remove a perennial source of heart-burning and dissatisfaction. 
It is monstrous that in these days of hot weather the water-supply should be 
provokingly scanty. The enormous expenditure that has already been incurred 
by the Corporation makes it all the more imperative on that body to see that the 
inhabitants derive an adequate return for that expenditure and are not subject- 
ed to daily inconvenience of an intolerable character. We further hold that 
the local mill industry also is entitled to more considerate treatment at the 
hands of the Corporation. ‘We are aware. that the Corporation have inherited 
an onerous legacy from a former management and that past mistakes and 
blunders are responsible for the present situation. But the problem must 
now be faced in.a courageous spirit, just as otber questions have been, and 
we take it that Mr. Wacha, who is painfully conscious of the hardships now 
suffered in many parts of the city, will raise his strong voice in the Corpora- 
tion at an early date with a view to arrive at a satisfactory final settlement 
of a long-pending and much-vexed question.”’ 


Native States. 


42. ‘*The Administration Report of Baroda for 1904-05 is an instructive 

and interesting record of the progress which that 

Comments on the Adminis- §fate- has made under the joint. guidance of its 
pane core Baroda State enlightened ruler and its able Finance Minister, In 
aa (18), 3rd June. Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.1.E., the Maharaja Gaekwar seems 
to have found a man after his own heart, for since 

his advent into the State, not a week has gone by without seeing some 
measure of reform introduced into the administration of the State. Especially 


is this the case inthe year under review. ‘There is not a branch of the 


administration that has not felt the reforming zeal of the Minister and his 


Master, and this, in spite of the famine which raged throughout the greater 
part of the year and absorbed, in remissions and relief works, more than a fourth 
of the State’s revenue. Among the chief reforms introduced during the year 
under notice are the creation of an Executive Council, the separation of 
judicial and executive functions, the introduction of a system of local self- 
government under State control, the revision of the revenue laws, the passing 
of a law for the prevention of infant marriages, and the extension of 
primary and technical education among the people. Baroda is the only place in 
the whole of India where asystem of compulsory education has been devised and 
tried with entire success. The system is now in vogue only in certain selected 
places in the State, but it has been decided to extend it shortly to the whole 
State. Female education and the education of the Hindu low castes have been 
specially taken in hand by the State, and it is an encouraging sign that the 
efforts in this direction are meeting with success......... An ardent social 
reformer and a keen politician, the Gaekwar is a Prince possessed of wide and 
liberal sympathies with all the ideas and influences of modern civilisation ; 
and he is, without doubt, one of those few Native Rulers who by their earnest 
zeal for the welfare of their subjects have earned the love and praise not only 
of their subjects but also of the general public in India.” 


43, It is well-known that officers in the service of the British Govern- 

ment as well as the Baroda State are debarred from 
(80), taking part, either directly or indirectly, in political 
oe movements, and we wonder why this rule has not 
come in the way of Mr. Dutt, who is shortly proceeding to England for agitat- 
ing the question of the partition of Bengal. Mr, Dutt is a responsible officer 
of the Baroda State, and it is, therefore, his duty to devote the whole of 
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mé and energy tothe promotion of the welfare of the people whose 
he eats. Mr. Dutt may be a man of colossal abilities, as he is reputed 
‘but of what use is he to the subjects of Baroda, if he does not 
| countless grievances they are labouring under? On retirement 

pee om Government service he girded up his loins to improve’ the lot of his 
a countrymen, but since coming to Baroda he has done nothing in this direction, 


‘ although lie has had' splendid opportunities of‘ doing good to the people. 
ne As a Congress orator he was eloquent in his demands for the liberty of 
3 the . but during his regime at Baroda he quietly allowed the Press 


| Act to be made more stringent than it was ever before. The 
peop 6 of Baroda are smarting under'a harsh’ revenue policy and a harassing 
os onincome, Agriculturists have been subjected to hardship owing to the 
a new survey and settlement of their lands. Land-owners have to pay heavy 
e taxes without any rhyme or reason to the State on every transfer of their land. 
ie An obnoxious Abkari policy, restrictions imposed by the Registration Depart- 
1 ment on monetary dealings and costly justice in Civil Oourts are other matters 
ae of complaint. Instead of setting these matters right and furthering the well- 
2 being of the people committed to his care, Mr. Dutt has chosen to go to 
| England and dabble in high politics with which he has no concern whatsoever. 
i What else is this but misapplied onergy and where is the consistency in Mr. 
{| Dutt stifling public criticism in Baroda, on the one hand, and marching to 
} England, on the other, for the purpose of carrying on a political crusade against 

- the British Government ? 


\) ? 44, We are constrained to draw the attention of the authorities once more 
t | | to the state of affairs obtaining in Shapar. The 
; Affairs in Shaépar State sole power in that petty State is wielded by the 
gered Saméchér (7), Sarbhari, Mr. Lakhamsi Mulchand. It, is said 
Sth Jane et (that Mr. Lakhamsi had stored his bajri in the shop 
of his sister’s husband Parshotam. During the 

absence. of the latter at Réjkot, the shop was broken open by some one and a 
portion of the bajrt carried away. Mr. Lakhamsi was at Verdwal with the 
Thakor at the time. On returning to Shapar three days after the occurrence, he 
straightway proceeded in the company of the Fouzdar to search the houses of 
several persons including those of agriculturisis. He broke open without the 
Jeast hesitation the locks of many: houses, thé owners of which were away, and 
turned all things topsy-turvy. All this was being donein the presence of 
the Fouzdar; still he refrained from impressing upon Mr. Lakhamsi the 
illegality of his procedure. This is enough to indicate how haughty and over- 
ia bearing Mr. Lakhamsi is in his dealings with the people, The Fouazdar 
| possesses absolutely no knowledge of law, and though the Deputy Assis- 
: tant Political Agent of Hdlér Prant has several times declared him unfit 
mi. | for his post, he has still stuck to it beinga favourite and partizan of Mr. 
3 Lakhamsi. In the case of the Karbhari himself, it is said, that on the accession 
aa of the present Thakor, the Deputy Assistant Political Agent of the Prant had 
A ordered him to leave the limits of Shapar. If this be a fact, it is surprising 
ig why the said order has su far remained a dead letter, During Mr, Lakhamsi’s 
regime at Shapar the lot of the subjects has been one of unmitigated misery. 
We would particularly urge the Agency authorities to inquire into the conduct 
of Mr. Lakhamsi in the cases of suicide committed by a female member of the 
house of Paricha Sangani and by the wife of Luvar Deva Bodha, as also in 
regard to the barsh treatment meted out to Mir Vala Lakha. Scions of princely 
families in other States are allowed a share from the State revenues, but no 
such share is enjoyed by them in Shépar. These are only a few of the 
numerous complaints against Mr. Lakhamsi. We hope that the Agency 
- ee authorities will institute searching inquiries into the affairs of Shdpar and do 
er. se the needful. A rumour has reached us that the Thakor of Shdpar has been 
eae -recomimenddd for being invested with the powers of a Fifth Class Chief. If 
this be a fact, ¥e would suggest that before enlarging his powers, the Agency 
, authorities and the Government of Bombay should carefully inquire 
into the personé habits of the Thakor, who has taken to drink, and satisfy 
16m: S hat his subjects are happy and contented ‘under his: administration. 


38 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45. The Shivaji festival at Calcutta commenced yesterday and will 
: ... continue for three days. We have received a tele- 
Pex A a on Fala gram _ to the following effect in connection with it :— 
Kesari (124), 5th June, On Monday morning Messrs. Tilak, Khaparde, Munje 
and Islampurkar arrived at the Howrah station, 
where they were welcomed by about 10,000 people with loud shouts of ‘ Bande 
Mataram ’ and ‘ Victory to Shivaji Maharaj’. The carriage of the guests 
was drawn by volunteers. On arriving at the pavilion erected for the cele- 
bration, Babu Motilal Ghose requested Mr. Tilak to inaugurate the festival 
and open the Exhibition, In the speech delivered by Mr. Tilak on the 
occasion, he thanked the Bengalis on behalf of Mahdrdshtra and observed 
that as the. Bombay Gevernment had expressed sympathy towards the festival, 
no one need stand aloof from it. Afterwards, songs in honour of Shivaji 
and the goddess Bhavani were recited. On Thursday a meeting is to be held 
under the presidency of Babu Surendranath to accord a public reception to 
Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde, who were welcomed en route at Nagpur, 
Dongargad, Raipur, Bildspur and other places, 


*46. The Mahratia publishes the following telegram received from 
Valrdite ‘9). 10th] Calcutta on the evening of 9th June ve Mr. Tilak’s 
mane dee tte un’ reception there :—‘ Shivaji celebration here was very 
grand. On Tuesday evening a grand meeting was held on the festival ground, 
Mr, Ashvinikumar Dutt of Barisal presided. Messrs, Tilak, Khaparde and 
Munje spoke explaining why the Shivaji festival should be celebrated in Bengal 
and other provinces, Babu Bipinchandra Pal and Ashvinikumar spoke 
eloquently on the same subject in Bengali. The audience was over ten 
thousand. On Wednesday evening athletic sports took place. Young boys 
played lath very well. Mr. Tilak presided at the swadeshi meeting and 
Messrs. Khaparde and Munje spoke. On Thursday a grand reception meeting 
was held on the festival ground. Mr.Surendranath Bannerji presided. Many 
leading Bengali and Muhammadan gentlemen were present. Mr, Tilak spoke 
on the present political situation urging the audience to rely upon themselves 
and not on mere petitions and protests. Mr. Munje followed in a bold speech 
dwelling on patriotism in preference to loyalty. Mr. Khaparde concluded the 
proceedings by a witty and humorous speech. The proceedings lasted for 
two hours. On Friday there was another swadeshi meeting. This evening 
there is a swadeshi meeting at Kalighat. ‘To-morrow evening there will be a 
reception by the Brahmin and Marwadi Sabha. On Monday evening an 
entertainment will be given to Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde by the leading gentry 
here. The swadeshi fair was a great success and was attended by thousands 
of visitors every day. Messrs, Tilak and Khaparde were received by the 
Printers’ Union after the grand celebration on Wednesday. All sections and 
parties are equally anxious to do honour to the Mahratta guests. Their 
arrival here and the Shivaji festival are the topics of the week.’ {Elsewhere 
the paper publishes a detailed account of the Shivaji festival at Calcutta and of 
the welcome accorded to Mr, 'lilak by the Bengalis on the day of his arrival 
there. | 


47. The local Shivaji celebration began on the 5th and lasted for three days 
rn | altogether. The programme of the festival was carried 
— celebration at out from first to last without any hitch. Rao Bahadur 
Kél (120), 8th June. Chintaman Vinayak Vaidya took the chair on all the 
three days of the celebration and lectures and addresses 
suitable to the occasion were delivered by Messrs. Pangarkar, Ogale, Alekar, 
Athavale, Parkhi, &c, One special feature of this year’s celebration was the 
swadesht fair and exhibition held in connection with it in the open space in 
Gackwar’s wada. ‘The Exhibition was opened on Tuesday morning, and much 
enthusiasm prevailed among those assembled to witness the opening ceremony, 
The President in declaring the Exhibition open made a noteworthy speech, in 
the course of which he dilated on the importance of the swadesht movement for 
the purpose of giving an impetus to the old, indigenous industries of tue 
country and impressed upon the’audience the dosirability of purchasing rough 
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Tada sendin of the weeking Shem 

iré :—-The annual m | the working tem- 
of the bers of the’ vis Memorial Committee was held 
on 3ist May in the Fadnavis Memorial Hall, Angria’s 
wadi, Bombay. - The Secretary, vrao Joshi, 


7 : 


in submitting the accounts of the Fadndvis Celebra- 
x isi at the us condition of the Fund. But 
ee it ona firm and stable footing, he urged the working 


ee members to strive hard to increase the number of subscribers paying Re. 

‘a annually. Mr. Ramchandra Narayan Ranade, a resideat of Poona, was re- 
: for the ing year. The Committee intend to give 
ill write a book giving a collection of 


Oriental Translator to Govergspent. 


no 


— Offiee.of: the Oriental Pranslator to, Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th June 1906. 


* Reported-in advance, 
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CONFIDENTIAL | (No, 24 o 1906; 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 16th June 1906 


CONTENTS. | 


PARAGRAPHS, 
Folitics and the Public Administrattion— 


Agrarian matters : 
Comments on the Resolution of the Government of India re the reclama- 


tion of waste lands, assessment of improvements, &c. ... ... 16 & 17 
Growth of Egyptian Cotton in Sind one or ee 30 
Bengal partition : The Manifesto of Bengali leaders re — oes ... 19 & 20 
British Rule in India: 
Alleged futility of silent methods of agitation ose e00 ove 18 
Alleged necessity for Indians to follow the example of Ireland in the 
work of national regeneration ... ee ae ss 3 
Causes of the alleged discontent in India ae ai ia 8 
Comments on the aims and methods of anarchists in Europe ove 2 
Deprecation of the conduct of thuse who turn traitors to their country .. 6 
Exhortation to Indian Muhammadans not to treat the Hindus with 
hostility at the instigation of Englishmen ... ze ove 7 
Exhortation to Indians to lay down their lives for attaining independence. 9 
How far can sympathy unite the ruling class and the ruled in India ? ... 1 
The fate of wicked tyrants should serve as a warning to those rulers 
who create discontent in the minds of their subjects... eee 5 
Tribute to the late Mr. Michael Davitt for his sympathy for India eee 4, 
Colonial Conference: Representation of India at the next— __... “ee 1] 
Forest: Adverse comments on certain statements made by Mr. Curtis, I.C.S., 
in his report on the — administration of Khaéndesh eee oni 29 iW 
India in Parliament: Wh 
Comments on the general character of Mr. Morley’s replies to interpella- | 
tions re Indian affairs in the House of Commons eee 2 14 & 15 
Discussion in Parliament on India’s opium traffic with China 6 12 & 13 
Judicial matters : : . 
Alleged partiality of British justice ... oe. ame 3] 
Babu Surendranath Bannerji’s appeal to the Sessions J udge of Bacher- 
gunge in the Barisal case =a. oes oo. 982 
Native Press: Adverse comments on the tone of the Hind Sward; ya news- 
paper eee éee eee pee eee “eee 10 
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PARAGRAPHS, 


ie Bombay — in the Goa lotteries prose- 

m to them for the adoption of similar 

Sweep and other lotteries... ~ $s 386. 

. t d t, Fulton’s scheme for the reformation 

of the ss Of prisoners... =... mic. te ea 
‘Bombay Government to the memorial praying for their sympathy 

co-operation in raising a permanent memorial to Shivaji at Raigad 


. # > 


i | (Kolaba) eee ees ets ves see eee 24 
ee : Shi oo separa ae pea eel ae ae @ 

C d incongruity e Bengali worship of Shivaji as a national hero. 
: Importance of the — and the batbone of his life to the Indians eee 21 
Verses in glorification of Shivaji... 006 ees avs 28 

Sind ; : | : 

7 Alleged delinquencies of certain Mukhtyarkars in — ee — 37 

aaa , Complaint about the alleged undue preponderance of Hindus in the 
eo public service in — ... ose. | sae ve 85 


- > Complaint about the insecurity of property in Larkhéna District (—) — 
a ’ Complaint about the permission granted to the Hindus of Hala to use a 


ey certain plot of land as a burning ground ... ioe oes 36 
” Complaint against the Hyderabad ed Police ... s0. a 
a Information about the location of public offices at Hyderabad (—) . 
desired ... ove ee ove se eee 38 
Swadesht movement : 
Attitude of the authorities at Ndsik towards the — ees a0 28 


a Mr. Tilak’s popularity with the masses attributed to the alleged mistaken 
Bs licy pursued by the Bombay Government towards him in 1897 ... 25 


Mr. Tilak’s views on the — avs ove ove oes 26 
| Progress of swadesht and boycott movements in Bengal .. jee 27 
i Railways— ; 
cs. ' Hyderabad (Sind) Railway: Request to the Railway authorities to provide 
certain facilities to the travelling public at the — Station ... ee 41 
ee Munict palitiese— 
Borsad: Alleged mismanagement of the — (Kaira) Municipality vee 42 
. Umarkote : Alleged useless expenditure of money by the Municipality of — 
\ (Sind) on the maintenance of a garden in that town 04 ee 43 
Native Statea— 
) : Idar: Complaint about maladministration in the — State eee wa 
; Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
a. Next Industrial Conference of the Bombay Presidency sa eee 45 
5a at Shivaji celebration at Thana eee ose eee ove 46 


-Swadeshs Bazaar held at Poona in connection with the local Shivaji celebra- 
tion | eee “we eee eee eee eee 47 


R 
List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist April! 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
— Seana 
ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... »»o| Weekly .,. ooe| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 see no? 900 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... ora: ° bes eee} JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 50 aS BBO 
Deccan Herald. , 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »»-| Monthly... .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... oo} Weekly ... eee "meas 4 be atarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 500 
man 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice a. DA 8 os  ) ae .»-| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 575 
India and Champion. 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ... eo Monthly --| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 800 
neer. 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Kardchi o. -o»+| Weekly ... es» Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwadr Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nfgar) ; 38 900 
9 | Mahrdtta ... os | ee »..| Weekly ,., .»..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly eee| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; 40 ‘aa 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... Do. ave we ar a Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir ; Muham- 700 
madan j oa 
12 Oriental Review eee eee Do. se0 pee Weekly eee ’ Parsi ; 38 ees 400 
13 | Parsi vee coc} Do. ove vos) Doe see wee’ Jehetngir Sor#bji Talayfrkh4n ; P&rsi; 80 a 1,000 
14 | Patriot sae .-- Ahmedabad i ee seal Bhégubhai Fatechand ~Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
| (Jain) ; 83. 
| | 
15 | Phenix o0e Kardchi ... .»-| Bi-weekly ».. Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan~(Khoja); 58 ... 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... vs.| Daily — ove -es| C&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 win ee 400 
and Military Gazette. 
17. | Railway Times ... .... Bombay... .| Weekly ,,, oe John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 .. 1,200 
18 | Sind Gazette aid coe) Kardchi vee ...| Bi-weekly ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 eke 500 
19 |Sind Journal (formerly) Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ees| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
nal), : : 
99 | Sind Times ai ...| Karachi ,.. woe} Bi-weekly eee Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 ... 200 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | | 
21 | Arya Prakash = ew» eee! Bombay ove ...| Weekly ... “thais) ee Dalal ; ; Hindu (Mod; 1,600 
: nia 
93, | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad AMEE sie Makuthondte Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 750: 
| 7 : la) ; 33. iis 
23 | Evening J&dme oe | Bombay... see} Daily soe vas Pirozsha Jehangir Marzb4n ; Parsi ; 30 ee! 1,600 
94 | Gujarati ... ses ee ».| Weekly ... on Iehhfrém Surajram Desai ; 7 Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
ia); 53. 
95 | Gujard4t Mitra... act UTES tee a7. mes aes aa Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ae oe 700 
26 Gujardéti Pp unch eee eee Ahmedabad eae Do.- eee eos Somal4l Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 1,100 
97 =| Hindi Punch sa .».| Bombay’ Oe ae” are vee ‘Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar P&rsi ; 46 ne 800- 
28 Jdm-e-Jamshed 200 eee Do. eee ee. Daily 2ee ee. Pifozash J ehangir Marzbéin ; Parsi; 30 eee 8,500 
29 Kaiser-i-Hind 006 eee Do. » ecg eee Weekly esa ose ‘Fram ji Ciwasji Mehta H P4rsi 4 57 eee eee 2,400 
30 Kathidwar Newsres ees RAjkot ace @ee Do: eee ee Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi ; ; 49° eee ee % 400 
$1 Kathiawar Times x8 eee Do. eee eee Bi-weekly: eee Menchonber Jayashankar ; Hindu (N égar Brah- g00 
| i 3 a 
83 Praja Bandhu see eee Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee. ott Jet 33 _Uaaetiiice Hindn (Mewsda Briah- : 1,400 
Mad) ; 
298 | Rdst Goftér er Bombay vee! “DOr acs ons Pallonji Berjorji Deséi; Pdrsr; 55° ose 5 1;650 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


oo», Weekly... r-.| Madhav Gopdl Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 


Méneklél Amb&rém Dootor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 
Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 
33 


Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth! 
Brahman), 48. 
Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott oes eee ee 


Hari Nfrayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Br4hman); 39. 
Do. Do. eee 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S&vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. : 

Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman); 36. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 37. 

Gopal Moreshwar Sathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 45. 

Damodar Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
Al. 

Dwirkenith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
82. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul; Muhammadan ; 
37. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 oes 


Virumal Begr4aj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 coe 


| 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


D&hy4bhai Karsandés Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 89. | 


Br&hman) ; 22. 


c vo] Surat 10. ves] Dey con ove 
. 
te ~ 36 | Christian Citizen ... ees} Poona eee »».| Monthly... ows 
87 |DnyénChakshu ... «| Do. uu. | Dor oe ow 
88 | Dny&nodaya ose eee} Bombay,., oe] DOs * vee se 
990 | Dny4n Prakésh .,.  ...| Poona ... | Daily. ww. — ... 
40 | Dnyén Prakdsh .., +) Do. .., o-| Weekly .. ae 
41 | Indu Prakésh ...  .| Bombay... ...| Daily... «.. 
42. | Native Opivion ... eee} Do, ove ...|'Weekly ... coe 
43 |Samarth ... oo. |= +| Kolh&pur oe ee ae 
44 | Sardes&i Vijaya ... o»-| SAavantvadi es Do. ove wo 
*s 45 | Shri Saydji Vijaya eos) Bombay... e DO. . nes sa 
| 46 | Subodh Patrika ... te, eee on WO oe: 
ie RUOR cco cee = osel POORR: xs ct DO. tes eee 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | 
: ) é 48. | O Anglo-Lusiténo es} Bombay.  «.-| Weekly... ove 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq _... ose »|Hyderabad| Weekly.., coe 
(Sind), 
Prabhat... oe eos} Do. mi Bi- weekly es 
5} |Sindhi ... =... + — es») Sukkur (Sind)...| Weekly... _... 
Ene isu, MARA’THI AND 
Gousaka'TI. 
63 | Baroda Vatell ... ...| Baroda w. .--| Weekly ,.. ae 
63 -| Hind Vijaya sna “a De. aes “a ak “i 
LN@LIsH, MARATHI AND 
2 KANARESE. 
| a | $4 | Karnftak Patri... —_...| Dharwar 
ee | ExciisH, Portucvrsz 
ee : | AND CoNCANIM, 
x Me AA Tes ges sve] Bombay... ses] Weoklyn. 
Ss ce ee CAP OMINORTO n. aeel Do, cep cs] Do. nce aes 
ae GusaRAtt. 's 
53 | Akhbér-e-Islém ... _...| Bombay... | 


56 | Karndtak Vaibhav eos| Bijdpur... | Do. ..  ...| Anndji Gopdl Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 


oes Daily ove] K&zi Ism&il Kézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
eee Do. Dw eee Do. eee eee wiesutat Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 53 eee 


Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44, 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... | ees 
A. Gomes; Goanese Christian $45 un see 


(Memon); 41. 


Krishnaréo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 28. 
+ Manekji Minocheher-Honji, B.A.; 


| 


200 
500 
660 
1,200 
2,400 
1,500 


700 
750 
500 
5,000 
600 
1,500 


900 


1,200 


500 
1,000 


1,194 
600 


20 
800 
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GusaRa'tI—continued. st 
63 | Broach Samfchér... oss} Broach ws * ooo} Weekly ... »».| Ardeshir Dinsha G&ndhi; Pfrsi ; 51 ... toe 500 
64 |DeshiMitra ... .../Surat .. | Do. .., «| Maganlé] Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shriwak); 36...) 1,400 
65 | Din Mani ... o0e -»+| Broach ... soot DO. cee | Nad = das; Hindu (Mathar K4 125 
nia 
66 | Dny#nottejak - ooo} Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Chhot4l4] Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
G7 | Gujarat 2:6 cee »»| Nadiad ... .| Fortnightly .| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
| 
68 | Hitechchhu ove | Ahmedabad = ««e| Weekly ... »»| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... ove 500 
69 |Isl4m Gazette veo} Amreli ... Do. eee} Lbrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jdm-e-Jahe#nooma ..-| Bombay ... wh: Dx »».| Ratansb4dw Frdémji Acharia; PArsi ; 31 oes 600 
71 | Jivadaya ... ave ooo] SUTAt ave .- | Monthly... | Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Br&hman); 37. 
72 | Kaira Times ned weet Nadifidl coe ooo) Weekly ... seis “Benin. Méneckl4l Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
nia 
73 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. , .| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
74 | Kaéthiaw4r Mitra... .| Ahmedabad snl SO. ese .|Jadurém Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42, 
75 | Kathidwir Samfchér ...| +o. os-| Do, ' .».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 4-4. 
76 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly eee Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah- 1,000 
man). 
77 =| Loka Mitra eee| Bombay ... se+| Bi-weekly "Pia 8 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| Parsi ; 37. 
78 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra .| Weekly oe .«.| Motil4l Chhot&lél Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 800 
Brahman); 45. 
79 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ..., eoe| Bombay | Daily = «0 »-| Munshi Ali Mahomed ae an Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 
80 | Navsari Patrika -oo| Navsari... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pie vallabbaée Parekh ; 3 Hindu, 500 
(Bania) 32. 
81 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... cccf «0. soe Do. ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 58... 800 
82 | Praja Mitr’ — .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly .«»| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu ae ’ 275 
37. 
83 | Praja Pok4r eee eoe| Surat .| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
84 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ‘oat ae Ses — Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Gwe 725 
Sania); 40. 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... -«| Ahmedabad Do, see ...| savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu 150 
63. 
86 | Sanj Vartamaén .| Bombay... | Daily — ose .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 8,809 
0), Bustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
| (2) Ps heakle Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakta _.., evel L900 cee ...| Fortnightly .| Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 
Bania); 41. 
88 | Sind Vartaman soo} Karfchi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lohadna); 41... £03 
89 {Surat Akhbar .. ess} Surat Do. ,..| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... gy 300 
} 
HINDI. 
90 Pandit vee eos} Poona eee 1o.| Weekly cee cos arene Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 230 
ri); 44; andel'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
91 | Sharman Samdchir eo} Bombay ... oo i ae ill shorbiendan Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,C00 
man); 45. 
92 {Shri Dnydnsagar Samé-) Do. ... .».| Monthly we. eos| Janakpras#d Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. | Bréhman); 30. 
93 |Shri Venkateshvar Sama-) Do. soe| Weekly ... ses} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali] 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. 
KANARESE. : 
94 Digvijaya eee eee ree Gadag -ee8 eee Weekly een ee Shankrapa Gudi Basrimarad ; Hindu 160 
° (Devang) ; 39. 
95 | Karnatak Vritta o. | Dhérwar evel “DO. coo 000] (1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
: ! (Shenvi Brahman) ; 36, | 
@) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
96. | Loki Bandhu .., om] Do, os gi ae a Gurarso gear? Mamdfpur; Hindul 300 
. (Deshasth Brahman); 48. . 
97 Loka Mitra eee eee Haveri (Dhar- Do. see een Gundo Nilgire Nadgir ; Hindu (De 150 
| | war Brahman) ; 80. — | : So: 
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eatees Weekly... oe 
BGe :; as eos 
: 
: 
eer --see| Thana see eee Weekly eee ete 
eee eoe Dhulia tee oo. Do. cee eee 
ace eee Ratn4yiri aee Do. ese eee 
te ..| Poona .,, .ee| Published thrice a 
ae ye month. 

104 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...| Wdi_... .»-| Monthly... ave 
: 4206 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... _—,,.| Weekly... —.. 
; * < 106 Brahmodaya eee eee Mah&ad vee eee Fortnightly ee 
107 | Chandrakant ...  ...|Ohikodi... ...) Weekly... ... 
| 208 |Chandrodaya .....|Chiplan... ..., Do. ... i. 
| 109 | Chikitsak ... oes _es| Belgaum ct” a eee 
ee 16 | Deiditlnvarkinin «0 ..| Brandol... 9... Doo oc we. 
i - (if Dharma eee eee ees Wii eee eee Do. eee eee 
112 | Dharwar Vritta ... eee} Dharwar cr ee a 
i 113 Dinbandhu cee -+e| Bombay .o. ee ae Sere eee 
‘i 114 Dny4n S4gar ere eee Kolh¢pur ee. Do. ee ees 
| 115 | Granthama@la ss sock: aa ...| Monthly 00s 
116 | Hindu Panch ‘ee on oe oe.| Weekly ... oe 
* ? 117 Jagadddarsh eee eee Ahmednagar eo Do. see ee 
118 | Jagadhitechchhu ... sock POCOM dae ah Eis pas ‘a 
119 | Jagateumachér... yea eee mee | See eee 
| 1201 Kal ‘en ane ak ao Ser a 
121 | Kalpataru... .... — ...| Shol4pur scl tee 
122 Karmanuk © eee Poonaces wer Do. ees eee 
»-.| Bombay... _—...} Monthly we 
De. Poona ... we.| Weekly ove ii 
eee} Dhulia ses aE esd ee 
eee Kumtha... oe Do. eee eee 
eee Tésgaon... ere Do. sea eee 

4 | 
- een eee Vengurls eee Do. eee eee 
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Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 43. : 

Gaurishankar RAmpraséd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Breéhman); 43, | 3 : 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 2¢. 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. - 

Har: Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 
Gangfdhar Vdsudev Bopardikar 00 


= Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman);} 
N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Bréhman) ; 41. 
Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; 

Brahman); 42. 


Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mardthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brdéhman). 


Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 32. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 42. 

Vishnx. Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 43. 


Krishn4)i Kaéshinath Phadke, Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 40. 


Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Ohit- 
piwan Brahman); 63. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brihman) ; 76. 


Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu Sate eee 


Prabhu) ; 39. 


Shivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindn 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 


Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br@éhman); 47. 


Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 39. 


Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 61. 


Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 49. 


Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalker ; Hindu (Deshasthl 


Brahman) ; 40. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50. 


Bhik4ji Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah- 
man) ; age 35, 


Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


fr 


Bréhman); 29. 
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| Maritai—continued. , j | 
129 | Lokaseva ... ont oe | NAsik see woo| Weekly ... | Ganpwdbar Vdman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan; 500 
‘ si Brahman) ; 27. 

180 | Madhukar... .. — ...j Belgaum . TT. tee ...| danérdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 

wat Br4hman) ; 30. 

131 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|SAtdra ... «| Do... .»| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
650 
300 


30. 
132 | Moda Vritta__.... int We” ws, cos] §=—6 D0. - cee .,.| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 
: Brahman) ; 48. 
138 | Mumbai Punch ... -+-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrfo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
girl), | Sdraswat Brahman); 31. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... eos| Daily... »»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
: : : pawan Bréhman); 45. 


135 | Mumbai Vaibhav Ae i ae ocol WOOKIY .... one Do. do. ooo} 1,450 
136 | Nagar Saméachér... ...| Ahmednagar ,..) Do. ,,, ..| Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 


mali); 25. 
137 | Nasik Vritta iil ~~. a ee _...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 


138 | Nydy Sindhu __,,., -:| Ahmednagar ...| Do... es| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
: Brahman); 32. 


139 | Pandhari Mitra ... «| Pandharpur ca ma” eee se | Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 75 

| Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Parikshak ... _ e-| Belgaum cco] §=DG. nee e«so| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; #3. 


...| Ganesh Mahbadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 37. | 


141 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»»| Poona ... ssl Oe ek 


142 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon .. saul eee ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

‘| Brahman); 42. 
- By aurernemmaeare coo] ALATA ~ cos ol a ane .e6| Ganesh Ball4él Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32. 
144 | Pratod _.... oe -+| Islampur onal SMO cokes ...| Ganesh R4mchandra; Hindu (Karhddai300—860 


Brahman) ; 23. 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... ».| Yeola Do. ees ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


146 | Satya Mitra are ...| M4legaon dual Bs es .. | B4alchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Satyi Shodhak ... eos| Ratnagiri cel OS ade ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 950 
| Brahman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona .| Fortnightly — ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| | Editor:—Rdmchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhada Br@bman) ; 45, 
149 | Sholdpur Samachar eo | Sholapur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abunna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 47... 400 


150 | Shri Shéhu ove oe] SALATA — 00 occ} «DO. cee ---| Vamman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. | 
161 | Shubh Suchak _.. ~~) Se ee | ee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
162 |Sumant ... he oe} Karad cee a ea he eoe| Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| gshasth Brahman); 33. 
153 | Vidur__... »» —_ «es| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... .»-| Damodar Ganga#dhar Marathe ie 200 


164 | Vidya Vilas oe ee+| Kolhapur .»-| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh nes Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 22. 
155 | Vih4ri__.... aM »-| Bombay.e. -«| Weekly ... --»| Bélkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-} 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
156 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Do. .--| Monthly... eee (1} Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni .. ~... 600 

| (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
) pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
158 | Vritta Sudha = ew» coe] SAtHrA coo ~~ eo} DO. ove eos} Laxman Vaman KhatAavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brghman); 38. 
159 | Vyap4ri os oes oid ous oe i) oer .--| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhb- 600 


157 Vrittas¢r eee eee oe Wai eee ese 


| man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpar Samichér., «x Ahmednagar ...| Do, +e >| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-} 1,200 


161 | Warkari ... cos --+| Pandharpur ae Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
: Brdhman); 40. | : 
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——$—_____—. seeaaate tea Age ae 
er Y . | m i : 
: »-»| Shémendin Mahomed; Muhammadan;; 600 
. ‘Lérkhéna ~ 8h <a. Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;} 1,000 
vis‘ ees) Hyderabad (Sind); Do. ..  s.| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 1,000 
‘wes Sms] Kar@ohi... ...) Dov: ... — «| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39... 650 
ae ar i ee ve eee Asstumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 «| 100 
sd »»+| ShikAérpur we DA ces +» | Chelérém Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 
ae Urov. 
: ‘ 
168 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay... eee Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
| (Sheikh) ; 
: 169 : Bombay Punch Bahadur coe Do. eee oe Weekly eee ee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 3,000 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
2 170 | Jém-i-Jakdénnuma = ...| Jalgaon... sei “Do. we ew] Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla 50 
| M adan. 
: 171 Sultén-ul-Akhbdr eee | Bombay see eer Daily 10e soe Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 1,500 
e 7 ‘ii : madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
ag 172 | Tohfa-i-Decoan ..  ..| Poona ... | Weekly «. —-»-| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed|; Muhammadan 150 
| | (Shaik) ; 32. | 
aa | Guzapa'sr ann Hrnpr. 
: 178 Jain eee eee eee Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee ees Bhagnbhai Fatechand K4rbhari ; Hindu (J ain) ; 1,400 
. : | Manra'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
ag 174 | Chandrika... —... «| Bagalkot ro.| Weekly eo | Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
‘ Brahman) ; 34. 
rapeeaetaine Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
~~ $m italics, 
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| B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
es List is printed i in brackets after the name. 


Pet a. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


sn List of the B bay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
sp the nevent is left out, and the short a (AH = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
aye. eee 


“been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it i§ short, thus—d, 


“1D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
‘are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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No, 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published, 


Edition, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


274A 


40a 


59a 


1164 


14la 


1654 


1694 


| 


ANGLO-GUJABA’TI. 
Hind Swarajya 
Anato-Mara’THI. 
Hind Swarajya 
GUJARA Tle 


Arajadar 
Tikakar oes 
Deen Mitra ... 


Swadeshi  ... 
MaRA’THI, 


Ban sec 
Hunnarottejak 
Prabhat cos 


Vishvavritta ... 
URDU. 


Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan 


«o+| Bombay ace 


...| Bombay eee 


.»| Ahmedabad _a4.. 


...| Dhulia = 


«| Kolhapur ce 


| Bhusiwal “he 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Do. 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Weekly 


z 
4 

| 
e 


Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala 


Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar 


(Mahomedan). 


| Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli. 


, 


3,000 


N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 104 is Datt&triya Ganesh Agfshe (Konkanastha Bradh-nin), aze 27; and the 


circulation of the journal is 300 to 400 copies. 


(2) The editor of No. 147 is dead ; Mr. Shridhar Hari Limaye is the.present editor. 
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11° 
Bick Politics and the Public: Administration. 


1. “Fhe that India may expect to derive from the reeent: Royal 
: ” visit may be summed up in the single word sympathy, 
How far can sympathy which is ringing throughout the country today:........ 
paths yg en and At the Guildhall Banquet, the Prince of Wales 
Bast and West (3),forJune. Yecommended a larger infusion of the element of 
sympathy into the administration.......... It is 

evident from Mr. Morley’s speech later on that, as the responsible head and 
representative of the Government of India in England, he felt to a certain 
extent put upon his defence in consequence of the Prince’s remark.........._ In 
acknowledging that sympathy was the secret of the British power in India, he 
pleaded that that quality was already the warp of the fabric of the King’s Govern- 
ment in this distant dependency. Yet it could not be pretended that British 
Officials in India understood the needs of the people as fully and their habits 
and prejudices as closely as they would know them in their own country. In 
explanation and extenuation of this inability to sympathise with the people, and 
to understand their feelings and their wants, Mr. Morley referred to the differ- 
ences of race, creed, manners and customs which separate the rulers and the 
ruled—‘ the reil that hangs between them,’ in Lord Curzon’s picturesque phraseo- 
logy. What is needed in successful Government may be described as sympathetic 


imagination rather than as sympathy in the sense of fellow-feeling,........ : 


The vast majority of the people of India, even of the educated classes, would 
not consider it a grievance if Englishmen did not dine with them or associate 
with them closely for any social purposes......... A. Viceroy or a Governor 
may be very popular without inviting a single Indian to his table, and he may 
be extremely unpopular in spite of the most lavish hospitality shown by him to 
a few gentlemen at the top of Indian society.......... The problems of success-« 
ful and popular Government cannot be solved at dinner tables and in railway 
compartments, Popular opinion at the present day is surging up under 
influences which have little connection with the social side of the relationship 
between the rulers and the ruled. It may be doubted whether a speech has 
ever been made at the National Congress, complaining of the social aloofness 
of Englishmen, Indian newspapers may make much of the haughty bearing 
of some of them where such has been displayed, but they seldom complain 
of the social exclusiveness of Europeans......... The Government of a Native 
ruler may be a failure, notwithstanding his identity of race and creed with 
his subjects, while Elphinstone and Munro, Edwardes and Lawrence attained 
their popularity without giving tea parties, and without offering their cheroots 
to Pandits and Zamindars.......... The sympathy which would be most 
appreciated is that which is demonstrated by administrative measures.......... 
The Resolutions which the Government of India has from time to time been 
issuing, ever since Lord Curzon’s Government conducted a thorough exami- 
nation of the land revenue policy which had been so generally attacked, testify 
to the infusion of a wider element of sympathy in this particular depart- 
ment,,.....++- The change of policy which is being gradually introduced into 
the working of the Jand revenue system may also be seen in the relaxation 
of executive action under the Salt, Abkari and Forest laws. But vicious laws 
cannot be rectified by virtuous circular letters....... .. Again, while a larger 
infusion of sympathy into the administration will undoubtedly be abundantly 
recompensed, it may be well to remember that the maintenance of the 
British raj in India gives rise to problems which no amount of sympathy can 
solve. If it be asked why British officials should be at the helm of Indian 
affairs at all, it is no answer to protest that they are very sympathetic 
and take great pains to understand and conform to the sentiments of the 
people.......... Anyhow sympathy will not bridge the gulf between meum 
and tuum. A common Parliament for tae whole British Empire—an 
assembly in which India as well as the Colonies is represented—may possibly 
avert a mental cleavage which mere sympathy will not be able to prevent.” 


2. Referring to the recent bomb outrage in Madrid the Kdl writes :— 

It is a rule in the world that the strong should 

_ Comments on the aims and —— the weak and that. the crafty should deceive 
ng of Anarchists 2 the ignorant. Rulers act on this very principle 
” Kél (120), 15th June, towards their subjects. They make their power 
‘minister to their personal pleasures. and oppress and 
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impoverish the people under their sway under a variety of pretexts. In their 

to secure the objects of their personal gratification, they do not have con- 
sideration for the miseries of the people. But the patience of the latter has a 
- Jimityand when this limit is reached, they begin to device means with a view 


to.impose restrictions upon the autocratic exercise of power by their rulers. 


the produce of their labour. They, therefore, ask him to confer some political 
rights upon them. This demand for rights is naturally resented by the ruler 


and reduced to extreme misery, they are not satisfied until they gain their 


Object. The people want these rights only where the ruler is a selfish 


creature and ignores the welfare of his subjects. If a ruler strives honestly 
to promote the happiness of his people, the latter will never seek to curtail 
his power. In Europe, a considerable measure of success has attended 
the efforts of the people to limit the authority of their rulers, But the 
final goal has not yet been reached even there. The class of labourers is still 


in a miserable plight and various societies and institutions representing this class 


have been started witha view to secure to the labourer a fair share of the 
roduce of his labour. The sects of anarchists, which are scattered all over 
urope, represent some of these institutions. The methods of the anarchists 
are violent, and they raise their hands specially against the crowned heads 
of Europe, who are in mortal dread of falling victims to their fury. 
The aim of the anarchists in perpetrating murders is not to promote their 
selfish ends, nor are such murders prompted by private malice, but by 
a desire to promote the public weal. Tbe murders are planned by anarchist 
societies, which consist of educated persons. The recent-attempt on the 


life of the King of Spain was made by an anarchist, who was the son of a rich 


merchant and belonged to an anarchist society, boasting of a membership of 
45,000. The anarchists are indifferent about their own lives, and are prepared 


to perpetrate outrages with a view to secure the public good. It is for this 


that the present day rulers of Europe are in great dread of anarchist outrages. 
Such murders also produce a great impression upon the public. The anarchists 
know that if one potentate is murdered, another will take his place and lord 
it over his people like his predecessor, but they also know that an impression 
is produced on the public mind that the murders are prompted by a desire to 
secure the public good, and that rulers: hesitate in consequence to practise 
oppression, This, according to the anarchists, is the great advantage of such 
murders. The anarchists are averse to murder and blood-shed, but they are 
convinced that, in the present political state of Europe, it is most necessary to 
murder tyrants and their officers to bring about desired political reforms 
and hence they resort to violent measures out of sheer necessity. The political 
reforms achieved by Europeans are truly most desirable, but if it be true that 
the goal. of political advancement cannot be reached except through blood- 
shed and murder, we must say that those reforms excite our disgust, Europeans 
may flatter themselves upon the excellence of their civilisation, but if that 
civilisation must needs produce sects of anarchists, Asiatics cannot feel any 
respect for that civilisation. The end of western civilisation is purely 
materialistic. The sole aim of Europeans seems to be to get money and to 
increase the means of physical pleasure. They do not care at all about religion 


and the improvement of the soul to which great importance is attached . 


by Asiatics, The latter, therefore, will never think of resorting to the violent 
procedure of anarchists. . 


‘8, There is considerable similarity between the condition of Ireland and 
Ek: that of India. Both are under foreign rule and are 
_ Alleged necessity for experiencing the fruits of alien domination. Thé 
pe tah meng pe attention of Irish leaders has for years past been 
seltinal Hiieieeiion. directed to the question of making Ireland an inde- 
Kal (120), 15th Jane. pendent nation, but they have not yet been able to 
a el ; solve the problem. Some days ago they asked Mr. 
Griffith, a well-known Irish patriot and politician, to formulate a scheme for 
the regeneration of Ireland. He has accordingly prepared a scheme and sug- 
gested some means for the elevation of his mother country. It is earnestly 
requested that the people of Ireland as well as India will ponder carefully over 
4hé measures recommended by Mr. Griffith, - The Irish are confident that these 


, 


‘demand a share in the administration of their affairs. They do not like 
that they should merely toil and that their ruler should do what he likes with 


at first, but as the people demand political rights only when they are starving: 
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measures, if adopted, will lead to the regeneration of Ireland and it is believed 
that their adoption will not fail to produce a like effect in India. Mr. Griffith 
says that the main cause of Ireland’s misfortune is that the Irish have forgotten 
the idea of nationality altogether and that Ireland will never rise unless that 
idea is implanted in their minds Once more. They donot at present realise, he 
says, that they form a nation and that they have some national duties to 
discharge. The principal aim of Government policy in Ireland is to banish 
the sentiment of nationality from the minds of the people. The national. 
literature and history of Ireland are carefully excluded from the prevailing 
educational curriculum, and Mr. Griffith recommends that the Irish should 
take the education of their countrymen, primary, secondary and collegiate, 
into their hands, The education now imparted to them, he thinks, produces 
an enervating effect upon them both physically and mentally and the 
primary object of education, viz, of making the people religious and 
patriotic is thus frustrated. He, therefore, recommends the inauguration of a 
system of education on national lines. He also suggests that the Irish 
should similarly devote their attention to commerce and agriculture and banish 
from their minds the delusive and fallacious principles of Political Economy 
which are now taught to them by Englishmen, What Mr. Griffith wants the 
Irish to do should be done by Indians as well. We are at present giving some 
attention to these things, but have not gone beyond the stage of talk. If we 
take up too many things at one time, we shall not achieve success. Let us, 
therefore, content ourselves for the present with one question only, viz., the 
education of our people and try to place it on a national basis. We can 
attempt the other things later on. 


4, ‘A unique personality disappeared last week from the stage of 
: British politics in the person of Mr, Michael 
Tribute to the late Mr Davitt. His whole life, stormy and tragic though 
Michael Davitt for his sym- it was, proved a source of holy inspiration to 
aap 3 Ase goat thousands of his count Indi 
Gujarati Punch (26), 10th : ountrymen.......... ndia must 
June, Eng. cols. ever cherish his memory with the most sacred feelings, 
He was ever foremost in the ranks of those who 
denounced the autocratic character of the Government of India and showed 
genuine sympathy for the people of this country. His memory is a legacy 
that every true son of Ind should cherish as an invaluable personal possession. 
The time does not seem to be far distant when Indian patriots will be called 
upon by stern necessity to make great sacrifices for their country. The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale has already, like a truly great man that he is, foreseen 
the needs of the future, and started his noble ‘Servants of India Society.’ 
It is the holy inspiration derived from the lives of men like Michael Davitt 
that will throw the best of our young men into the ranks led by such a noble 
patriot as Mr. Gokhale, For, after all, to sum up the whole life-story of the 
great Irish patriot, what was he? ‘The grandest epitaph that we can conceive 
of for his hallowed grave would be ‘ He was a servant of Ireland\’...... .. As 
for Ireland, India’s heart, even in the midst of her own wrongs and sufferings, 
ever goes out to Krin—her sister in woe.”’ is 


5. Commenting on the alleged ill-treatment accorded by the Natal Gov- 
iin cline baat ernment to the coloured population in the colony, 
ae er ce g to the Shubhasuchak writes :—When rulers are blinded 
those rulers who create dis- by the intoxication of power, they practise oppression 
content in the minds of their upon their subjects and trample upon public opinion, 
ag 8 beh (181), Of But such rash and high-handed rulers should not lose 
cs et Je sight of the consequences that are likely to ensue 
from their autocratic deeds. What stronger proof 
of the impending downfall of the British can there be than that they, with a full 
knowledge of history, should forget the awful fate whick overtook the Roman 
Empire, which in spite of its greatness melted away in no time like a snow- 
house in summer. Wily people may for a time succeed in plundering and — 
deceiving simpler folk, But they are in the end seen in their true colours, 
though too late for their victims to do them any harm. But the latter 
smarting under the chains of servitude pray to God in their helplessness for 
relieving them from their miserable plight. The Almighty, taking compassion 
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this and be wise. 


Deprecation of the gonduct 
of those who turn traitors 
to their country. 

‘ Bhalla (103), llth June. 


_ -Exhortation to Indian 
Muhammadans not to treat 
the Hindus with hostility at 
the instigation of LEnglish- 
men, 

Prateda (144), 15th June, 


Causes of the alleged dis- 
content in India. 

Hind Swardjya (274), 9th 
June, 


latter case, therefore, 


~ 
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~ wpon theni, incarnates Hiniself on earth in order to exterminate their wicked 
| rsi But, before doing so, He prepares the ground for His incarnation 
- by fostering the idea of independence in the hearts of the oppressed people. And 
‘gg soon the smouldering fire of discontent in their minds begins to burst into 
-* flame, the fabric of the empire of those who rule over them begins to totter 
- and is eventually burnt down in the fire. It is, therefore, meet that those 
rulers who'create discontent among their subjects should take a lesson from 


o 


6. The Bhdila, in the course of an obituary notice of Damodarrao, the, 


adopted son of the late Laxmibai of Jhansi, thus 
declaims against the treachery of Dulaji Thakur 
one of the Sardars at the Rani’s Court :—For eleven 
days the Rani defied all attempts of Sir Hugh Rose to 
capture the fort of Jhansi. The battle raged fiercely 
all these days and thousands of men were slain on 


the battle-field, But the treachery of Dulaji Thakur, a Bundela Sardar, at last 
turned the scale in favour of the investing force. What the arms and 
ammunition of the British could not accomplish was accomplished by the 
treacherous conduct of a chieftain at the MRani’s Court. Dulaji Thakur 
assisted the British force to get over the walls of the town, which consequently 
fell easily into their hands, The treachery of Dulaji Thakur cost the Rani 
her principality. Howsoever much the British might belaud Dulaji’s 
conduct by giving it the shining gloss of loyalty and give him credit for having 
assisted them at a critical juncture, history will stamp his deed as treacherous 
and will not fail to assess the wretch at his true worth. Oh God, do such 
men deserve to prosper in this world of your creation? Merciful Providence | 
Be so gracious as not tocreate men like Dulaji Thakur in any country. 
We do not mind, if patriots are not created, but we cannot tolerate men like 
Suryaji Pisal, Father Gapon or Dulaji Thakur. If, however, thou art inclined 
to create them, we pray they may not at least be born in India. We have 
had enough of them in the past and we are quite disgusted with them. 


7. Four teachers in the Government High School at Lyallpur in the 


Punjab have been disinissed on a charge of preaching 
swadeshism to the students of the school and Muham- 
madans have been appointed in their places. Hindus 
will no doubt take it amiss to find themselves thus 
supplanted by Muhammadans in Government service. 
The policy of divide and rule, now pursued by Govern- 


ment, is highly objectionable. They show partiality to Muhammadans and 
propitiate them by conferring on them high posts in supersession of the claims 
of Hindus, By this means they want to foster feelings of animosity between 
the two races. It is but meet, therefore, that Muhammadans should first see 
whether Government are Sincere in their conduct towards themselves, History 
points to an unfavourable conclusion. Are not the white people ever ready 
to find a suitable opportunity for expelling the Turks from Europe? Is it, 
therefore, possible that Englishmen should entertain feelings of affection and 
good-will towards Indian Muhammadans? ‘Their outward fondness for the 
latter may be compared to the coaxing and patting of a goat by the butcher, 
It is nearly six centuries that Hindug and Muhammadans have been brought 
together by Providence and it behoves the former not to treat the 
latter with hostility. Not only would it be unwise for the Muhammadans 
to do harm to the Hindus at the instigation of a wily nation like the English, 
but such conduct on their part isa sure sign of their own ruin along with 
that of their brethren, the Hindus. 


8. Under the heading “Why have the Hindus become agitated?” 


the Hind Swardjya writes:—Patriots are in dut 

bound to strengthen the hands of a Government that 
is doing good to the country, but to be the accom- 
plices of rulers who are likely to bring about the ruin 
of the country is no fart of their duties. In the 


we should make it a point to oppose the rulers, and in 


' 
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order to bring them to their senses, should, in the first instance, warn them by 
showing them their mistakes. If, however, such a warning fails to induce them 
to give up their crooked ways, then for the sake of our country, for the sake of 
the land of our birth and for the sake of our descendants, we should, out of a 
sanse of duty endeavour to root out the rulers with a view to bring their 
oppression to an end.and to free the country from their hands. On an 
occasion like this the whole duty of the patriots consists in adhering to their 
resolution till the last without being daunted by any peril that may stare them in 
theface, For, as we are to die one day or other, there is no reason why we should 
not immortalize ourselves by dying in the service of our country. Only those 
who think in this wise can venture to warn Government of the evil conse- 
quences that will result from the: chaotic state prevailing in the country. 
By doing so they will prove their loyalty to Government and not 
disloyalty. Any sensible person would easily understand this, but some 
jealous and self-seeking persons misinterpret the advice tendered by such 
truthful patriots to Government and often bring them into trouble. Syco- 
phants of Government, on the other hand, do not hesitate to express their 
approval of Government measures likely to bring it into danger and they 
manage to keep it uninformed of the agitation of the public mind resulting from 
such arbitrary measures. Government should, therefore, have nothing to do 
with such sycophants, but rather take in good part the bitter advice tendered 
by its real friends, and profit by it. We, however, see Government pur- 
suing quite the opposite policy and persecuting well-meaning patriots. It 
will sooner or Jater reap the bitter fruits of this crooked policy, and then 
only will its eyes be opened. Till such an occasion arises, ye rulers of 
India! take allthat glitters to be gold and satisfy yourselves, but when the 
time comes for the Indians to requite you for your favours, you will have to 
suffer all that the Indians have endured at your hands, and then and then only 
you will learn the full import of your deeds. May God ordain that such a 
time may come soon! Ye Englishmen! you will not perhaps realise the truth 
of these statements, nor will you care to recollect what the Indians have 
suffered at your hands. If you want to kuow the reason why the Indians 
have become agitated, listen attentively to the following narration of your 
deeds. Formerly the children of this enormously wealthy country were happy 
and contented. ‘They owned gold and silver utensils even for ordinary use, and: 
there was no fear of their being stolen or looted. There being no desire to com- 
mit theft on the part of any one, houses were never locked. The people 
being contented never entertained the idea of plundering other countries 
though they were enterprizing and warlike by nature. Seeing this glorious 
and happy condition of theirs, foreigners invaded India one after another. 
Some of them carried away her wealth, while others having a taste of the 
Indians’ sword surrendered themselves to death. While the country was being 
thus robbed on all sides, it attracted the attention of Englishmen, who acquired 
land therein under the pretext of trade and gradually obtained a firm footing in 
the country. Simple-minded Indians gave them protection and treated them 
with hospitality. Had the Indians, however, known at the time that their guests, 
taking advantage of their generosity, would ungratefully, persecute their descend- 
ants not a vestige of Englishmen would have remained in this land. But that was 
not to be, and they usurped the ruling power in this country by means of various 
tricks and reduced its inhabitants to slavery, and robbed them of their wealth. 
But their wickedness did not end here. Like the colocynth, which appears 
eraceful to the sight but is bitter to the taste, these Europeans are fair in appear- 
ance, but dark at heart, sweet in speech, but deceitful in mind, They outstripped 
even Aurangzebe in oppressing the people with the result that the latter lost what 
little had remained. with them and then began the present struggle for existence, 
It is not wrong to say that all this was due tothe advent of Englishmen to this 
country. For if they had not come to India and the Indians had not been looted 
but. allowed to retain possession of their belongings, it is manifest that they 
could not have been reduced to such a condition, Really speaking it was due to 
this breach of faith that India was convulsed by the mutiny of 1857. The cartridge 
affair was only a pretext for the outbreak, and Nana Saheb, either impelled by 
a desire to regain his kingdom or animated by the lofty sentiment of patriotism, 
added fuel to the fire. The conflagration spread more rapidly than ever, and 
within an incredibly short period, its flames spread all round and began to 
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untry would then have undergone 4 
© English, being fortunate, ‘survived the disaster through the 
sartedness of the natives, and after some time the Proclamation of Queen 
& pacifie the Indians. But recently Fuller, Emerson, Kemp & Oo. and 
Curzon have agitated their minds afresh, It is necessary to assuage their 
ts inasmuch as the spirit of patriotism has already found entrance into 
heir hearts. Hindustan is the land of the Hindus and will never belong to the 
English, © This should be clearly understood by Englishmen and they should 
also attentively listen to what the rightful claimants of the land say in the 
matter. It is Pi, a for them to do so, as in. this way alone they will be 
able to continue their stay in India. With a view to prevent strife and conflict 
and similar horrifying sights of bloodshed,’ the English ought to take into 
consideration what the Indians say. But, instead of doing so, they have been 
day after day oppressing their Indian subjects and ill-requiting their gratitude. 
Englishmen do not seem to realize that the Indians have suffered so long all 
this persecution: only throygh their admirable power of endurance. But their 
patience is now well-nigh exhausted, : 


9, Sir B, Fuller is apparently determined to set at naught the orders of 
| Mr. Morley and he is making the lot of the people of 
Exhortation to Indiansto astern Bengal utterly miserable. If under such 
lay down’ their lives for Gircumstances, the Indians instead of leading an 
attaining independence. Ls oe : 
Hind Swardjya (27s), 8nominious life prefer to take suitable measures for the 
16th June. purpose of acquiring independence and escaping from 
. oppression, no blame will attach to them, but the whole 
responsibility will lie on the British officers concerned. When the minds 
of the people are so occupied, they naturally crave for the restoration 
of the former state of things and their eyes, which see injustice being 
perpetrated before them, wish to see rivers of blood flowing before 
them. We earnestly hope that the British Government will be pleased 
to grant the people’s prayer for the recall of Sir B. Fuller whose black deeds 
have brought Government within an ace of destruction, If, however, they 
are not pleased to grant the demand, let them know that the end of their blissful 
enjoyments is drawing near. Be that as it may. We do not wish to say 
anything further on the subject. But with a view to put a stop to these evere 
increasing black deeds of persecution, the people of India should boldly com- 
forward, remembering the fatal wounds they have hitherto received. It 
is not necessary to tell them that if they bear in mind their past sufferings, 
the course to be adopted to free themselves from oppression will soon 


Viet 


. dawn upon them. They are already advancing slowly in that direction. 


The patriotic lovers of this country have come to understand clearly 
that if they die in their onward march along the right path they will 
obtain relief from oppression, while if they survive the struggle they will see 
themselves victorious. In short, there is no denying that in either case 
they will be free from persecution. Such being the case, they should not 
desist from accomplishing what they have thought of doing. They should 
let Government know that they still possess their old power of endurance 
and heroism and that they are prepared to make use of these qualities 
in fighting’ to the bitter end for the attainment of -their cherished ideals. 
It is the conduct of Government that has agitated them so much and 
we, therefore, wish that God will help them on in their course. The tyrants 
should bear in mind that when Indians come out victorious in their struggle 
against despotism, they themselves will scarcely have time to make good their 
escape from the country. Consequently it is for their good that we advise them 
to be ready to leave the country bag and baggage. If Government refuse to 
give the people of India what they demand, they will compel them to yield it 
perforce. 


10. A Bombay correspondent writes as follows to the Gujardti Punch :— 
W198 iat a : comments of the Ganee ne on the measures 
Adverse commentson the gn icy of Government have so far been regarde 

ne pt Soe: ditad Per GNe: gp sdaived in a spirit of healthy criticism, ile 
“Gujarati Punch (26), 10th the Marathi papers have been looked down upon as 
me si(‘ é)~)~™~™C~”C Céing antagonisticto Government. But it is a question 
GY crab Hee: 2 ifthe Gujarati papers will continue to enjoy this 
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fgvourable opinion after the publication of the Hind Swardjya newspaper. It 
appears as if this paper, ashamed to see the Gujarati press without the stigma of 
sedition, is desirous of trying its hand in that direction and thereby add to its 
- In its second issue the paper writes:—“‘If any one endeavours to 
rive us of our independence, our religion and our country, the credit lies 
on such an occasion in laying down our life in killing the assailant of our 
rghts.”’? I wonder how this writer has managed to remain alive so long, eonsi- 
dering that neither of the three things mentioned by him have been left to us. 
Then his description of the English is also remarkable. He says: “They 
have won over the Indians by deluding them only to snatch away their indepen- ~ 
dence and to deprive India of all her lustre and to oppress the people in the 
name of the law. But they are not skilled in the use of the sword: therein the 
Hindus alone excel. It is, therefore, a folly not to endeavour to liberate the 
mother land from her miseries.” In spite of the writer’s compliment to the 
Hindus about their swordsmanship, I say that they cannot wield even a wooden 
sword. ‘The writer seems to think that such boastful vapourings would possibly 
instill courage into the minds of the Hindus. Sofurtheron he says: ‘* What does 
it matter if there are no weapons? Sticks will serve as swords and showers of 
stones will be so many bombs to take away the life of the robber of the goddess 
of Ind. Mountains will serve as fortresses, and each and every Indian will bea 
fighting hero. So, instead of wandering from place to place and groping about ina 
fruitless search for means of livelihood, our sole aim should be to regain, after the 
manner of the ancients, what is ours by right. Otherwise, if we sit quietly, we 
shall die a miserable death |’? ‘These sentences raised a doubt in my mind if the 
writer was in his senses when he penned them. Such writings are calculated to 
harm their author as well as the country and the Native Press in general. IL 
am not writing this in order to curry fayour with Government. Although it is 
the duty of the Native Press to pass adverse comments on the unjust acts of 


Government, yet under no circumstances can such thoughtless vapourings be 
admired. 


11. “It is announced that India will be represented at the Colonial Confer- 
ence which is to be held in England next year. The 
Pease ys nc of “ndia at representation might probably be larger than was ever 
e next Colonial Conference. , 5 “i, ; . 
Mahratta (9), 10th June. fore contemplated, and each Indian Province might 
be asked to send one delegate as each Colony will 
undoubtedly do. The last Colonial Conference was hell in 1902 when India 
went entirely unrepresented. Since then the two important questions which 
were principally discussed on that occasion have acquired a much greater 
importance, and India will be allowed to have her say, from the official point 
of view of course, on these two questions at the present Conference. These ques 
tions are Imperial Defence and Commercial reciprocity among the constituents 
of the Empire, As regards the former the question was discussed and settled, 
though not as India would have it settled, by the Welby Commission....... It 
would certainly be the duty of the Indian delegates, though official, at the next 
Colonial Conference, to protest against any attempt at saddling India with any 
more naval or military expenditure.......... As for the commercial relations 
between England and India, Lord Curzon’s Government has finally settled the 
point by refusing to be drawn into the battle of tariffs, and the delegates to the 
next Conference have only to emphasise the conclusions arrived at by that 
Government. However India may dislike Free Trade, or however she may 
like Protection, still she could not possibly join in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
of preferential tariffs so long as the principles of Protection are not to be enforced 
all along the line and India given absolute freedom to determine her own 
commercial relations with foreign countries including England as she might 
think best, The attitude of Indian delegates to the next Colonial Conference 
will, therefore, be necessarily one of watchfulness only.” 


12, ‘Those who wish to suppress the Indian trade with China in opium 
| know perfectly well that the Government is not 
_ Discussion in Parliament jnterested- in keeping up that trade, except for 


on India's opinm trafic with ‘reasons of State’—the difficulty of replacing the 
~ Indian Spectator (5), 16th TeVénue which would belost by excess of philanthropy, 
June. - and-perhaps in a minor degree the dissatisfaction that 


‘might be caused among: the cultivators of poppy by 
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pression of the manufacture of the drug, «Mr. Theodore Taylor knew 

enough when he asked the House of Commons to repeat its condem- 
e trade and to request His Majesty’s Government to take the 
to bring it to a speedy close. The motion was agreed to, but 
_ itis not likely that Mr. Morley will take any step in the proposed direction in 
_ his time, in spite of the ‘Sympathetic statement,’ on which Sir Henry 
~ Ootton congratulated him, The anti-opiumists perhaps thought it worth 
oa while tempting Mr. Morley, because he has with glowing fervour denounced 
By © the pérpetration of evil for ‘reasons of State,’ and as a follower of 
ae ) Gladstone, he could not be expected to sympathise with the trade. He has 
assuredly no sympathy with the traffic, and he did not shrink from criticising 
the conclusions of the Royal Commission which was appointed at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s instance. That Commission reported on the strength of the testimony of 
medical witnesses that the barmful effects of the drug had been much 
exaggerated, and they were not worse than the misery caused by the liquors 
allowed to be drunk in England. Mr. Morley thinks that the medical 
testimony is not of much value, and he would be guided by the opinions of 
ea | those who have observed the effects at close quarters in the countries 
where the habit is most prevalent, The Commission appointed by the 
United States Government to enquire into the extent of the evil in the 
Philippines came to a different conclusion from the British Commission, and 
that Government, even in anticipation of the report, passed a law prohibiting 
the importation of the drugs after the year 1908. ‘Thus far Mr. Morley 
goes with the anti-opiumists, but no farther at present, for, of the three 
parties whose attitude may be considered—India, China and virtuous Albion— 
what was the position of each? India was not disposed to accept the fresh 
burdens which would have to be laid on the tax-payer if the opium revenue 
was wiped out. If India were represented in Parliament, the representatives, 
as Mr. Morley very considerately reminded the House, would not vote for the 
suppression of the traffic. In China attempts have been made to stop the 
importation, but Mr. Morley says that it is not the British Government that 
comes in the way. We sometimes hear it stated that the British Government 
forces the drug down the unwilling throats of the Chinese. Mr. Morley denies 
this, and avers that the British Government has no objection to the Chinese 
Government stopping the importation if it can. The American report, it 
seems, distinctly says in five or six places that there is no evidence whatever of 
the alleged anxiety of the Chinese Government to put down the evil. When- 
this is the attitude of the two principal parties concerned, what right have 
the despots, who sway the destinies of the unrepresented parts of the Empire, 
to demolish a revenue which is not more deeply tainted than philanthrophic 
England derives from intoxicating liquors, and to ask us to impose fresh burdens 
upon ourselves ? ” 
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*13, ‘“‘ We may say at.once that we do not like the opium traffic with China. 

| It has a painful history and Mr. Morley frankly 

Indian Social Reformer admitted that there were few countries whose relations 

(4), 11th Junce with England they could regard with less pride than 

their relations with China......, But Mr. Morley left 

it toSir Henry Cotton to bring out the fact—and we think we have rather 

a right to complain of the omission—that the: Government of India’s 

share does not stop here. It reaches to the importing country which is 

compelled by treaties, forced on it at the point of the bayonct, to admit 

Opium at a very low customs duty. Sir Henry made clear what it was that 

the motion wanted to be done. We must say that Mr. Morley’s speech did 

. not convey an accurate idea of it. The Chinese Government should be left free 
, to levy what duties it likes on Indian opium. The restrictions which were 
laid down in the treaties of Tientsin and Chifu should be withdrawn.......... 

Mr. Morley also mentioned the Native States’ probable objection in connection 

with Malwa opium, but he did not say that no-pressure could be put on the 

States, but only that the subject was not important enough to press them about. 

If our information is correct, opium is not grown on waste lands where no other 
cultivation is possible. It is grown, on the conteary, on fruitful soils which can 
grow valuable food crops. There is nothing to show that a change of crops 
‘will injure the interests of Native States. Moreover, the Native States will not 
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be able to make as much out of their opium but for the forced Chinese trade 
as they do now. And the British Government is responsible for the forcing, 
These States will have absolutely no ground for complaint if the unjust treaty 
rights are honourably relinquished to China. They never wanted the British 
to make those treaties. How to recoup the three millions which India derives 
from this trade was a question which naturally concerned Mr. Morley greatly. 
Should England make a grant to India of the amount or of a part of it? If it 


should be raised otherwise in India itself, how is it to be raised? We do not — 


make light of the difficulty, but we think that ought not to be the determining 
issue in considering the opium question. If we have no right to a thing, the 
inconvenience of foregoing it cannot give us a right to it.” 


14, “After watching with patience and a perfectly open mind the 
is ee of Mr. Morley’s enlightened diplomacy, we 
character of Mr. Morley’s feel, we must honestly confess, inclined to pause 
replies to interpellations @nd ask whether what he has said or done may be 
‘ ae . affairs in the wad eg that a _ in ax ag as _ ot 
= oe ubbling sympathies as his can do. ow that 
encima fas been in England for about four 
weeks and the British Committee of Parliamentary Members and other 
sympathisers have had time enough to take counsel together, we cannot even 
suggest that any injudicious or ill-considered questions were put in Parliament ; 
and consequently Mr. Morley and his friends must be prepared to be judged 
by the answers that he has actually given. We admit that even Mr. Morley 
could not possibly put in his answers across the floor of the House all that 
he might mean to convey about the larger problems which formed the theme of 
some of the guestions. But the Secretary of State has himself already shown 
that even the length of an average answer across the floor of the House is not 
necessarily too small a measure for him to make himself sufficiently understood 
when he meansto beso understood. There being thus no preliminary difficulty 
about the kind of opportunity the Secretary of State has had, we have the less 
reason to gratuitously suppose that Mr. Morley is purposely speaking with 
reserve, With these prefatory observations we may say that taken all in all 
Mr. Morley’s policy of sympathy has not been sufficiently productive of tangible 
results, The withdrawal of the ‘ Bande Mataram’ circular and the unconditional 
re-admission of boys to schools may indeed be put to Mr, Morley’s credit. But 
while even these blessings have not been realised to the fullest extent there 
are several other matters in which Mr, Morley’s answers have been almost 
disappointing. Thus he has practically told us through his interpellators that 
we need not expect much from him either by way of the expansion of our 
Legislative Councils or any radical changes in the form of the government of 
this country. And all this is positively bad unless Mr. Morley has reserved 
all his choicest blessings for a beneficent Coup d’état.”’ 


15. ‘We do not think we can congratulate Mr. Morley upon the tone 
Delntel Becta (18) 18% of his recent replies in Parliament. He means, 
oe (2), of course, that he ought not to be taken seriously 
inasmuch as the replies are put into his mouth 

by his advisers at the India Office. Every question of importance elicits 
a reply with the qualifying phrase ‘as at. present advised,’ and he 
gives us no clue when he will have completed his course of pupilage. . He is 
also anxious to make it appear that any step he takes, he takes only on the 
advice of the men on the spot. The nightmare of mistrusting the men on the 
spot seems to haunt him and he takes particular care to mention it on every 
possible occasion. Even at the Guildhall reception he said that never were the 
relations between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State better than now......, 
We are not desirous of creating any bad blood between Mr. Morley and the 
authorities at Simla. We wish them to remain asa happy family. What we 
complain of is that the former is not bound in truth to shield wrong-doers 
whom he would have exposed while in Opposition. We half suspect that 
Mr. Morley would have moved the adjournment of the ‘House if the recent 
events in Barisal had been reported to him, while in Opposition. He would 
not have winked at the criminal methods of administration now in vogue in 
East Bengal if the Conservatives were in power, That makes all the differ- 
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Femara ety Bengal 
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public meet- 
avobiaiet living 
mént of freedom of speech and public meetings: should tolerate his. con- 
iiw office ‘are ironies of fate. But we are digressing. On the subject 


Sir Henry Cotton put a question to Mr. Morley 
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vom the reply elicited was most anentisfaotory. Sir Henry Cotton asked if 


of State would take any step to allay the excitement and 
Mrs Morley replied that_the Lieut.-Governor, in view of the improved tone of 
the feelings of the people, had thought fit to reinstate the three hundred expelled 
students. Was the expulsion of the students complained of by Sir Henry 
lotton ? One searches in vain for any reference to the school-boy incident in 
1e AB age Subsequent events have shown how loyally and faithfully 

dian Government are carrying the policy of conciliation, The tone 
of My. Morley’s reply again seems to throw the blame for the recent events 
on the shoulders of the people. If the tone of the people was not as satisfac- 
tory as it is desirable, how are we to understand the Indian Government’s 
representations that the agitation had subsided against the partition and that 
the people had acquiesced in it? It is not only on this subject that 
Mr. Morley’s replies are unsatisfactory. On the subject of self-government, 
Mr. Morley’s attitude is in no way better than that of the worst Tory. 
In reply to Mr. O’Grady, he declared that he did not mean to inaugurate 
a system of self-government such as obtained in the Colonies. But Mr. O’Grady 
need not be surprised at the answer. ‘To another question Mr. Morley replied 
that he would not increase the elected’ number of members in the Supreme 
Council, even though the number of members might not be increased. From 
such a one it would be preposterous to expect the inauguration of a system 
of Colonial Government. But there is the addendum that he is considering 
the question. It is something that he considers, and we shall take the above 
answers as merely official replies. Possibly the interrogatories were also meant 
to sound whether Mr. Morley had finished his course of instruction. We 
hope the pupil would pass through his course with success and credit to himself 
and to the benefit of the millions entrusted to his charge.”’ 


16. “ Experience has taught us to take for what they are worth the resolu- 
Comments on the Resolu- tions of the Government of India on the subject of 
tion of the Government of Jand revenue assessments, or for that matter its land 
India re the reclamation of legislation having for its object the supposed relief 
waste lands, assessment of 4) amelioration of the impoverished and indebted 
improvements, &c. 

Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 10th peasantry. Whether it isa Resolution or a Legislative 
June, Eng. cols.; Rdja-hansa enactment, it generally fails in practice, when fully 
(98), 9th June. brought into operation for a length of years, to give 
effect to the beneyolent intentions magniloquently declared in respect thereto at 
the date of its publication.......... Why is it that each and every act of the 
Imperial and Provincial authorities in this matter of land revenue has uniformly 
proved anything but a success ?......... The reason is not far to seek. Each 
authority legislating or resolving on the subject has talked in grandiloquent terms 
of its benevolent intentions and its deep and abiding sympathy for the welfare 
and contentment of the impoverished peasantry.......... The good intentions of 
‘Government are all on paper. How is it that these never have blossomed forth 
into good deeds? How is it that in spite of all attempts the peasant is daily 
gen info. deeper poverty and indebtedness?......... Have the rulers in 

ndia ever cared in a serious manner to compare notes and discover why it is 
‘that every act of Lord Cromer in reference to the Egyptian peasantry has 
brought prosperity to them, while every forward step taken by themselves has 
resulted in pushing the Indian peasantry backward and plunging them into 
reater and greater destitution ?.......... There is such a refined hypocrisy in 
is matter of the part of the ‘State landlord,’ that the: less we say on the 
subject, the better. Under the circumstances we do not at all place the 
‘confidence in the latest resolution of the Supreme Government on the 
bject of assessment of improvements, It will go the way of its predecessors. 

- Jenow what‘‘has:: happened in the past. in the Bombay Presidency in 
: “matters... The resolition. will, in’ short, remain a dead letter, only 
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good to be quoted in defence of the agrarian: policy of thé State, when next 
attacked by another R, O, Dutt. He will: bea sanguine personage who 
believes chat it will be fruitful of any practical service to the peasant.’ [The 
Rdja-hansa writes:—Government are usually fond of making a vain show 
of their sympathy with the rayat. We can by referring to a single sentence in 
their recent Kesolution on the assessment of improvements prove how they 
betray their anxiety to promote their own interests while expressing 

sympathy with the agriculturists, The sentence we refer to is the one in 
which Government assert their concurrent interest in the improvements 
‘made by the rayats in their holdings and say that the benefit should be shared 
by the agriculturists with them. Now, the land sometimes produces no 
crops at ali in consequence of a drought or the ravages of locusts. Why should 
not Government share his losses with the rayats'in such cases? ‘The attitude of 
Government in this matter reminds us of the Hindustani proverb “ For eating, 
I am ready ; as for fighting, my, brother will look to that! ’’] 


17. “in a lengthy and important resolution the Government of India 


ae have formulated the principles by which Local Gov- 
rineetel ds Bartek sear ernments are to be guided in future in dealing with 
questions concerning the assessment of improvements.......... In the opinion 


-of the Government of india, the policy advocated by the Famine Commission 
as regards waste lands would ultimately lead to the cultivation of poor soil 
which could not permanently support its cultivators, to the disappearance of 
valuable grazing grounds and to embarrassing inequalities between the assess- 
ment rates of old and new lands; and they are, for these reasons, unable to 
accept it without qualifications. This view of the Commission’s policy is likely 
to challenge criticism from some quarters, but it cannot be denied that it is, 
.on the whole, a sound view dictated by no other motive than that of the 
welfare of the cultivating classes in this country. On the question of the assess- 
ment of such improvements as wells, tanks and embankments the Government 
of India note that the provisions existing in Madras are completely satisfactory, 
but they think that in this Presidency the provisions of the law relating 
thereto do not appear to be thoroughly appreciated or understood, They have, 
therefore, called apon the Bombay Government to enquire into the matter. 
We are glad to note that the latter have in this connection agreed to reconsider 
their rules charging an increased revenue on lands, possessing the advantage 


of subsoil water.......... Perhaps the provision which will be most widely 
welcomed by the Indian rayats is the one dealing with the reduction of 
assessment in case the improvements cease to be of use.......... The resolution 


is, on the whole, an important one, and it would, if faithfully acted upon 
by the Local Government and their subordinates, greatly conduce to the welfare 
of the millions engaged in the agricultural industry in India.” 


18. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale is apparently prosecuting a silent 
te campaign in England, and it is said that he is 
os, Ra A of ‘silent doing so under the advice of some of our English 
gy maw (24), loth June,  Well-wishers, But it is doubtful if he will be 
able to accomplish anything substantial by such a 
campaign, for the British are by nature such a people that a silent agitation 
has never induced them to grant redress. They themselves had to fight 
with their own rulers for the redress of their grievances, and their own kith 
and kin in America were refused all concessions so long as they were asked for 
‘by them in a spirit of humility. Canada and Australia got what they wanted 
from the mother country only as the result of the force of circumstances. It is 
bootless at the present stage to think how far such a nation and its appointed 
representatives in India would concede this country’s demands, Possibly, 
profiting by past experience, a change may come over in England's 
attitude towards this country, but as to that nothing could be definitely said. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale had the other day an important interview with 
Mr. Morley, but what transpired between them has not been revealed to 
the public. The only thing that Mr, Gokhale says regarding it is that we 
should fully rely on Mr, Morley and that the result will be advantageous to 
India. The people of this country have implicit confidence in the noble-minded 
CON 3D0—6 : 
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‘statesman, but their patience is now well-nigh exhausted. They have exhibited 


due humility and meekness in their demands, but they still: continue to welter 
and starvation. We should, therefore, now endeavour to acquire 
what we desire as a matter of right and not by begging. Indians should leave 
aside their selfishness and be prepared to show their prowess. In so doing they 
ean make the necessary sacrifices and the fruits that will be obtained will be 


19, “* Now, don’t be silly. Don’t make a—of yourselves’! This is what 
any man that truly loves Bengal and loves India 
The Manifesto of Bengali may say to the gallant Bengali leaders, who have 


leaders re Bengal Partition. . ; : 
Tan, apenas, 5° (28), 13th renewed their fealty to the cause of disruption and 


eae Eng. cols. repeated their oaths to widen the gulf between them- 


selves and their rulers. Indeed there is an element of 
humour in the situation—the Bengali Babu talking-of freedom and liberty as 
his birth-right, and defying the master of many legions as if he carried the 
destiny of the British Empire in the hollow of his hand. The spectacle 
is indeed more grotesque, more ridiculous, than that of the contest 
between the giant and the pigmy. But unfortunately what deprives us as 
bystanders of enjoying it as we would is the consciousness of the Bengalis 
being our own countrymen, and of their follies and excesses plunging the other 
parts of the country into the vortex of political troubles which no genuine patriot 
or sincere well-wisher of India can bear to think of. The policy of persistent 
defiance of the constituted authorities, the sworn hostility to a decision which 
Government have expressed their determination to stick to for a time at least 
and the defiant and menacing attitude that is being adopted towards the 
administration generally cannot but be fraught with consequences disastrous to 
the best interests of the country. No greater mistake could be made by the 
Babu politicians of India than to be deluded by the belief that simply 
because Mr. Morley has preferred to adopt a conciliatory and generous attitude 
towards them and made the authorities of Eastern Bengal to climb down, he 
would permit himself to be intimidated, sanction open defiance of constituted 
authority, or let Bengal become the head-quarters for fanning popular discon- 
tent throughout the land. There are people in this country who seem to live 
under the hallucination that certain methods of popular agitation being once 
recognised as constitutional, there could be no harm or objection in pushing 
them to extremes. Even constitutional agitation has its limits, at least it 
ought to have its limits in this country.......... It is certainly not consulting 
the interests of the country to persist in @ course so fatuous as the Bengali 
Babus have resolved to persist in.’’ 


20. “Mr. Morley’s hopes to reconcile the leading agitators against the 
partition of Bengal by smooth words and protestations 
alee Spectator (5), 16th OF sympathies are RP no a to be realised. They 
have issued a manifesto that they will not desist 

from the agitation until the integrity of the Bengali-speaking population is 
restored. It seems that Lord Curzon’s policy was to divide and rule, Some 
people will have no division, and a few, apparently, will tolerate no rule 
either. Agitation is the birth-right of every subject of His Majesty, and if 
its object be to persuade the majority of the people and the Government of the 
justice of a cause by lawful methods, no one hasa right to complain of the tenacity 
with which the parties considering themselves aggrieved cling to their cause. 
There are many things in India, besides the solidarity of the Bengali race, 
to be agitated for, and mere persistency is no sin. The approbation or 
otherwise of the agitation depends upon the methods adopted, If the lawful 
methods open to the agitators be limited in number, they cannot ask for the 
approval of their countrymen when they resort to unlawful ones, The present 
constitution of the country is such that when the Government has finally 
settled a question, nothing is gained by further agitation. The peculiar 
feature of the situation in Bengal is that the scheme of maintaining the 
integrity of the LBengali-speaking people has not been specifically dis- 
cussed and settled. Mr. Morley may ask. the local Government ‘to report 
on that question.’’ | rae, 7 
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21. “The anniversary of the birth of Shivaji was celebrated with great 
ecldt in the capital of the Indian Empire by the 
Importance of the Shivaji Bengalis in the first week of this month. We 
celebrations and the lessons are, indeed, glad to see that our countrymen, whose 
eer ye at mother tongue is not Marathi, have begun to appre- 
ardesds Vyjaya (44), 13th ‘ : toe 
June, Eng. cols.; Vihdért Clate the value and importance of cherishing the 
(155), 11th June. memory of a life consecrated to the achievement of 
| independence for India......... There was a time when 
the Shivaji celebrations were regarded with suspicion and distrust by the 
Bombay Government. But it has now returned to a reasonable frame of 
mind and promised to repair in a suitable manner the tomb of the great patriot 
at Rdigad, where the Shivaji festival is held every year. The life of Shivaji 
is full of. lessons of the deepest importance to us all. He taught the great 
doctrine of self-reliance and self-sacrifice. When we consider his extra- 
ordinary personal and mental accomplishments joined: to his inextinguish- 
able and disinterested love of liberty, we are compelled to admit that a 
greater hero is not to be found in the annals of any people.......... To 
the charges of ambition and usurpation, brought against him by some 
English historians, the noblest refutation is given by his resigning the bauble 
of his kingdom into the hands of his spiritual guide—Ramdas. His virtuous 
self-denial preserved the people whom his valour had set free...... esis 
The spirit which animated Shivaji is needed everywhere, It is needed to 
resist low views of politics, low views of patriotism, and low views of life 
generally. It is needed in every situation, where passion tempts, sloth 
enfeebles, and fear degrades. Let us hope that the shadow of Shivaji 
the Great will press upon the consciousness of our countrymen in Bengal, 
not asadead memory of the past but as a living force of the present.”’ 
(The Vihdri writes:—The reason why the Bengalis should celebrate the 
anniversary of Shivaji is plain. Not only did Shivaji restore independence 
to Maharashtra, but protected the Hindu religion from the onslaught of 
Muhammadan aggression, But for Shivaji, the Hindu religion would have 
been a thing of the past. Though he secured independence for Maharashtra 
alone, he may be said to have checked the course of Muhammadan oppression 
throughout the country. | 


22. A contributor writes to the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar :—“I can believe 
Marathas glorifying the name and memory of Shivaji. 
Alleged incongruity of [can believe even Brahmins holding his name in 
pe Bengali 4s hey | of veneration, and, as a matter of fact, the show is 
Akibér-c.Soudagar (59), engineered not so much by Marathas as by Brahmins, 
16th June, Eng. cols. thereby affording one more illustration of their intel- 
| lectual superiority over what are described as back- 
ward classes educationally, But I cannot understand Bengalis prostrating 
themselves before the old warrior chieftain who has been raised of late years 
to the dignity of a national idol. ‘Lhe Bengalis have a wonderful memory for 
passing examinations, and surely they cannot have forgotten the history of 
their own country! Isuppose they remember their forefathers had been 
often worried by Maratha hordes, and they had built a ditch to prevent 
their inroads, which was aptly styled ‘the Maratha ditch.’ But in these 
latter days they have discovered in Shivaji a number of pre-eminent virtues of 
which he was almost entirely innocent, ‘They exalt him as a man with a loft 
purpose and spiritual aim. They belaud him as a patriot, fired by the sole 
ambition of doing good to his country. Shivaji was undoubtedly a most cap- 
able and resourceful military leader whose memory may be fondly cherished 
by his own community, He led his freebooters far and wide for plunder 
and dominion and made himself a terror to the Great Mogul, But to invest 
his expeditions with a holy mission and a sacred purpose is to read into his 
conduct and character a meaning which is entirely foreign to it. It is ridicu- 
lous to hold that he worked for national unity, He only worked for himself 
and his people, and he worked for material ends. And in the attainment of his 
end he was not over-scrupulous as to the means. What I say is that Shivaji, 
with all his admirable qualities, was not a saint. Let there be as much hero- 
worship amongst Indians as they may desire. But let us have heroes of the 
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*  spight to worship. Let our standard’ of judgment be pure and lofty and 

ondeflen. The Shivaji culf has been started ‘for the seipeen of a political 

propaganda. - Therefore, it. is that he is exaltedintoa national hero. If any 

~ power has done anything for the unification of India, it is the British, I am 

fully alive to the shortcomings of this Government and feel their unsympathetic 

administration most keenly. But I am just noting a fact, not writing a 
dissertation.” 3 


23. The Vihdré publishes some verses on Shivaji of .which the following 
is the purport :—We bow to thee, Oh Shivaji, the 
destroyer of the wicked and the mean, You justified 
- your name of Shivaji (well-doer) by doing good to all, 
| and by sna ing asunder the toils of alien subjection 
spread your fame in all directions. We have become fools and take delight in 
‘vices. . We forgot the glory of our ancestors and were, therefore, easily enslaved 
by others. You exalted the nation by restoring liberty to it. Before the sun of 
our independence could rise in full splendour, it was eclipsed once more hy the 
shadow of servitude. Our kingdom is gone, our glory has departed and our- 
self-respect has left us.. We have lost our gold and have become helpless like 
beasts, The founders of our kingdom and the defenders of our religion 
have gone, leaving behind a host of servile flatterers. Our vast hordes 
have disappeared as also our fierce warriors. What a Leavy blow has 
been inflicted upon us by our subjection to aliens! Our piety is waning, 
our industries are decaying, while the consumption of articles of foreign 
manufacture has increased. Ye, riational heroes, why do not you pay heed 
to the cries of your mother, who is groaning because so many leeches are 
sucking her wealth? People now long for a national hero. Come, oh Shivaji 
and Ramdas, and protect us in our present gloomy state of dependence and 
lead the way to guide us. Do not also forget to bring with you warriors like 
Yesaji and Tanaji, and saints like Tukaram and patriots like Bajirao. 
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Verses in glorification of 
Shivaji. 
Vehars (155), llth June. 


24, Writing of the Shivaji festival in Calcutta the Gujarati Punch 
remarks :—“'I'he Bengalis have always been such a 
sentimental race that their starting the Shivaji 
festival in Calcutta some years ago did not come 
upon usas asurprixve, And there is something so very 
magnetic about thse name and personality of the 
great Mahratta hero that even Englishmen to-day 
have begun to appreciate his true character and 
the nature of the splendid services he rendered to his 
: country and religion. The latest evidence of this 
is the reply given by the Bombay Government to the representation made 
by the Honourable Mr. Khare anent the proposed memorial to be raised 
at Kaigad—a spot sacred not only because the great hero’s ashes lie there, but 
also because it was the impregnable ceur of his infant kingdom. The 
Bombay Government fully sympathise with the movement and have expressed 
their readiness to do all that is required of them for its success. We gratefully 
thank ‘the Government of Bombay for their sympathetic attitude in this 
matter and we shall not be far wrong if we attribute it to the new breeze of 
sympathy that has been wafted to this country by Mr. Morley.” 


Reply of.the Bombay Gov- 
ernment to the memorial 
praying for their sympathy 
and co-operation in raising 
@ permanent memorial to 
Shivaji at Raigad (Kolaba). 

Gujarati Punch (26), 10th 
June, Eng. cols. 


25. “*They worshipped him as a god.’ This is what we have read in the 


‘at the 


Mr. Tilak’s popularity with 


- the masses attributed to the 


alleged mistaken policy pur- 
sued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment towards him jn 1£97. 

Jaim-e-Jamshed (28), 16th 
June, Eng. cols. 


reports cf Mr. Tilak’s reception at Ndgpore on his 
return from Calcutta. If some one knew what the 
British Government and certain of the officials 
connected with the Bombay Administration in the 
year of grace 1597 think about it all, what a revela- 
tion it may prove! Can there be any doubt in the 
mind of any one of those who voted for the mis» 


chievous proceedings of that year as to what it is that has made this redoubt- 


able Mahratta politician so tremendously popular with the masses over the 


country |) What but the baptism he received in the Criminal Sessions Court 


of Mr. 


Justice Stratchey. Here is an instance of the 


, - ere .« * . Pes ib . 
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blustering policy of a handful of official-blunderers. A common-place politician 
of the Deccan made into 9 demi-god of the masses over India! This is the 
result of your great victory. in the Sessions Court, the fruit of your repres- 
sive policy of the time. The official blunderbusses of the day, and the 
noodledom which applauded them in their mad career of frantic rage and 
unreasoning vengeance, appéaled to time and history for the vindication of 
the ‘statesmanship’ that dictated the repressive measures of the hour. ‘The 
Nemesis has come. Nearly ten years have rolled by; and time and history to 
which so many appeals were made have shown who were right, who were gifted 
with greater foresight and wisdom—they who voted for the making of a seape- 
oat of the Maratha publicist or they whose advice was not to mind him, but 
let him alone? ” | 
26. ‘‘Asat Nagpur, so at Calcutta, Mr. Tilak must have meant the 
Mr. Tilak’s views on the | 2atred” of foreign goods and not of foreigners. This 
geadeshé movement. is quite a different question from that which arises 
Indian Spectator (5), 16th on the statement attributed to him in certain reports. 
June; “Indian Soctal He- My, Tilak himself does not hate all things foreign. 
former (3); 3708 Sues. He must have spoken to the Bengalis in the English 
Janguage, though next he may be more swadeshi and talk Hindustani. He does 
not hate foreign science, for he has made use ofitin his books. English cloth 
is the product of science and art; one cannot really hate it. Tukaram sang 
that the hand that is lifted against brother-man is lifted against God: the 
hatred of a product of science and art would be even less excusable. If it has 
to be burnt, it may be burnt as a matter of duty, and without love or hate, as 
the Gita recommends, But after all, does not Mr. Tilak say in strong and 
provoking language what many others would say in a different way? ‘These 
would perhaps say that we may love foreigners and foreign things well, but we 
have to love our own men and our own things better. Mr. Tilak substitutes a 
phrase of contrast for a phrase of comparison. We would all acknowledge 
preferences, while he might commend them as justifiable prejudices. Patriotism 
is based on preference rather than on prejudice, The temper of an earlier 
stage of society was different.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ We 
have never been able to understand what exactly are the ends of Mr. 
Tilak’s political activities. His utterances in Calcutta have only served to 
magnify our ignorance. Why drag Shivaji’s name into the anti-partition 
agitation ? What has he got to do with it? In his own life-time he partition- 
ed many provinces without regard to ethnic or linguistic affinities, Shivaji was 
a great soldier and ruler, whose memory deserves to be cherished by all who 
love India and her past. But is it not degrading his name to wave it as a red 
rag in the face of our fellow-subjects at the present day ? Shivaji’s ideals will 
not suit the India of the present day. It did not suit the India even of a 
century ago.......... Let us enshrine Shivaji’s name in our memories as that of 
a great Indian, and not asperse it by using it as a shibboleth in our petty 
squabbles. It is not our purpose to advise Mr. Tilak, but it is time that he 
realised the fact that his travesty of Shivaji’s aims and methods is beginning to 
excite disgust in many minds not less patriotic than his own.’’] 


27, Any one wishing to see what strength the swadesht and the boycott 
| movements have gained in Bengal should refer to 
Progress of swadeshi and Qapital, a commercial English weekly published 
poycot: —_ movements? in Caleutta. The paper writes that articles of English 
"Eaiei (124), 12th June, 4 manufacture such as cloth, sugar, &c., are being 
| ousted from the markets of Bengal. The Bengal mer- 
chants have given no orders for English piece-goods, bleached or unbleached, nor 
for dhoties. Nay, bales of English cloth lying idle in the godowns at Oalcutta 
have been sent to Bombay in the hope that they may find a salethere, In Bombay, 
_too,no forward contracts for the purchase of Manchester cloth appear to have 
been made this week. The over-supply of English cloth will cause a heavy fall 
inits price, and it is possible that some unpatriotic and selfish merchants may 
buy it and palm it off on unwary purchasers as “country-made.cloth at a. high 
‘price. We, therefore, warn intending purchasers to satisfy themselves: that the 
cloth they buy is really country-made. ih ils oe 
"* con 800-7. ee ee 


ties at Nasik did not ‘like thé ‘ides 
© swadesht Mmovenient spreading atnong ‘thé 
ple, for it appéars that the Collector of the place 
“Issued the other day a notification in which he ordered 
. the people of the town to obtain the previous permis- 
‘ sion of the Police béfore holding meétings in the local 
paper as : _ theatre, As the leading gentlemen’ of the city did 
ot think it necessary fo obey this order, inasmuch as’ ‘the Collector, in their 

inion, had no right to issue such a notification, ‘they convened a meet- 
ing at the theatre without obtaining pérntission from the Police for 
doing so. In consequence of this Mr. Ganesh D.. Savarkar, who was 
prominently connected with the meeting, was prosecuted and fined Rs, 10 
by the Magistrate. As was to be expected, the matter was taken in appeal 
before the Bombay High Court, and we are glad to find that the latter has 
set aside the conviction and declared that the Collector bas no legal authority 
to issue such a notification. Thus the Collector of Nasik has got a well- 
deserved snub at the hands of the High Court, which we trust he will not soon 
forget. Itis evident that if the party concerned had not sufficient means to 
take the matter before the highest tribunal, the Collector’s illegal notification 
would cave stood good and proved a no small hindrance in the way of 
the people engaged in furthering a perfectly constitutional and legitimate 
movement, The case also furnishes an unmistakable although indirect 
evidence of the attitude of the official hierarchy towards the swadeshi 
movement,” 


29. In hisremarks on the Forest Administration of Khandesh, Mr. Curtis, 

the late high-handed Collector of the District, 

Adverse comments on cer- YreMarks:—“In Dhulia, although there was grass to 
tain statements made by be had for the cutting a day’s journey along a fine 
Mr. Curtis, 1.0.S:, in his re- road, the people preferred to sit still and petition for 
port on the Forest adminis- . _ ‘ 
a leittien 0 EX hinAesh. anjan, There was no necessity for the Dhulia people to 
gatas Khéndesh Vaibhav (125), lose a single head of cattle, if they had walked their 
| 8th June. cattle to Pimpalner, 30 miles away, or taken their 
| ~ carts and cut grass there.” Inquiries made by us 
into the matter show that the above statements are substantially false and 
appear fo have been made in a malicious spirit. Pimpalner is 46 miles from 
Dhulia and not 30 miles as Mr, Curtis says, while the place where the grass 
_grows is 60 miles from Dhulia, It will take at least six days to go there and 
‘return to Dhulia with the grass. Ifa private cart be taken for bringing the 
Brass, the expense will come to ten rupees per thousand bundles of grass. 
t would come to more if a hired cart be used for the purpose. As the 
eople can buy good grass at the same rate at Dhulia, they naturally 
o not take the trouble of going all the way to Pimpalner for grass, 
which moreover is poisonous, as cattle which fed upon it in the past are 
known to have died. The above will show why the people of Dhulia do 
not ge to Pimpalner for grass. The Times of India, relying upon the 
statement of Mr. Curtis, remarks that the concessions granted by him to 
the people of Dhulia have made them idle. But the fact is that Mr. Curtis 
i i did not make any concessions to them; on the contrary, he adopted measures 
1 as calculated to harass them and introduced the system of inflicting fines upon 
| them as a means of collecting taxes such as the income tax, land revenue 
ae and grazing fees. He declared private lands to be Government property in 
ave _ utter disregard of the people’s rights. His regime proved so troublesome to the 
3 ple of Khandesh that they were anxious to be rid of him. He was as un- 
to popular as Lord Curzon. He even prosecuted two women for taking common 
earth from a village site. Noone can dream of obtaining privileges from a 
man whose vigilance extends even to common earth belonging to Government. 
Anjan trees abound in the west of Dhulia Taluka, Their leaves fall sponta- 
.~ Reously on the ground and are of no use to the Forest Department. It 
was, » Peay no offence on the part of cultivators and cowherds to ask 
‘permiesion to remove them, especially in times of famine. Mr. Curtis, however, 
ee not only refused the permission, but had the effrontery to make false state- 
-— ‘ments like the above in his report to Government. This shows how high 
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officers slander people by making false reports against them. Wesuggest to the 
leaders of Dhulia that they should hold a public meeting to protest against the 
statements made by Mr. Ourtis. | ) 


30. ‘*The demonstrative farm at Dhoronaro has been closed, The farm 
| at Mirpur Khas is now the only one in which 
_ Growth of Egyptian cotton jmproved methods of cultivation and the acelimatisa- 
es poe # + (50), Ist June tion of exotics, such as Egytian cotton, tree cotton, &e., 
Eng. it ’ are being tried. Mr. Fletcher’s energy will now be 

concentrated on these experiments. With the trans- 
fer, too, of the Deputy Commissioner’s head-quarters to Mirpur Khas, the farm 
will no doubt receive still greater attention than has been the case hitherto. 
The undertaking has our best wishes and the eyes of many are turned in 
eagerness towards the little town where experiments big with potentialities are 
going on. ‘The officials seem very hopeful. But some Sindhi zamindars on 
the spot who have seen the work think that though Egyptian cotten may 
thrive well, the labour and expense involved in its growth will be too great for 
the Sind zamindars and his generally lazy hari. The Indian agriculturist, 
much more his Sindhi brother, will surely not adopt complex methods. One 
great aim of Mr. Fletcher should, therefore, be to simplify the methods and 
adapt them to local circumstances and the temperament of our aris. Neither 
the labour nor the expense should be beyond our agriculturist’s capacity 
or out of proportion to the benefits expected. We have suggested before 
and we repeat our conviction now that such experiments should be cone 
ducted by zamindars in various parts of the province on smali and suitable 
patches of grounds, Government offering every reasonable facility. We 
believe this is being done here and there. Butthere is no reason why 
the experiment should be confined to such a limited area. In order that 
the objects of Government may be fully realized, it is imperative to have 
a good number of local men trained in scientific agriculture, &c., who should 
be scattered all over the province and entrusted with the work of guiding 
and supervising branch farms. With this end in view, besides offering 
scholarships at the Poona Agricultural College, Government has instituted 
scholarships at Mirpur Khas farm, and four or five young men went over to 
learn the work. But it seems the Farm Inspector, who is expected to train the — 
young men, does not know his business, and his treatment of them is alleged to 
have been so habitually harsh and insulting that all except one have sacrificed 
their prospects and thrown up the scholarships of Rs. 25 each, It was expected 


that there would be an enquiry into the causes of this phenomenon, but 


somehow the enquiry didn’t come off. This is how promising movements 
often fail, public good being sacrificed out of regard for the prestige or 
feelings of an individual. We hope Mr. Fletcher will look into this and set 
matters right.” 


31. A native was tried some days ago for the murder of a European named 
Mr.Goss at Darjeeling, but he was acquitted in spite 
Alleged partiality of of every difficulty thrown in his way by the Police. 


‘British justice, 


P : _ As the feelings of the British planters of the place have 
ratoda (44), 15th June. ; h ° 7 f th : 
Loka Bandhu(96),10th June, “@eN very much excited in consequence of the acquit- 
tal, Government have decided to enquire into the matter 
themselves. The attitude of Government in this case may be contrast- 
ed with that exhibited by them in a case from Jullundar in which the high- 
handedness of some Government officer cost an innocent native his life. 
This shows in what small estimation the life of a native is held by 
Europeans. ‘This state of things will not improve unless we try to bring 
home to the minds of the latter that the life of a native is in no way less 
precious than that of a European and that the blood of the former is as 
capable as that of the latter of avenging itself upon the person who spills 


it, We hope the present days of our misery and helplessness will disappear and 


be followed by times when every drop of the blood of an Indian who dies in 
consequence of the injustice of foreigners will avenge itself upon its enemy. | 
[The Loka Bandhu writes :—Gross atrocities. perpetrated by soldiers are of 


eommon occurrence in India. Comments in-the Press regarding them are of 


no avail, and their number is on the increase of Jate. A soldier at Julluodar 
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NN authorities remain 80 utterly indifferent in regard to the big Derby lotteries, 
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ntly kicked a puakeh ‘boy to. death. epe: boy’s father pee rar the 
fender; who was, however; acquitted by the trying Magistrate. We may 
onclude from such cases that the Goddess of Justice shuts her eyes where the 
goused are of white complexion. Instead of showing such open par to 
lite offenders, why not enact a law declaring that they are ses guilty of any 
‘at all'if they kill natives. In another case some soldiers at Kowséli, 
near KAlka, feeling thirsty, asked a native to supply them with bottles of soda 
inter, The latter did so, But when he demanded the price. of the bottle 
liers discharged their pistols at-him! ‘Fortunately for him, he esca 
“The case is now sub judice and we hope that there will be no 
arriage of justice. } | 
“32, Babu Suréndranath Bannerji appealed to the Calcutta High Court 
Baba Ss against the conviction and sentence passed on him by 
oe a are ‘the Sessons 'he District Magistrate of Barisal, but the High Court, 
po Jadge of PDeckergunge in the instead of inquiring into the unjust and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Emerson and reversing the sentence 
ni " Keeor (24), ed une; passed on him, ordered that the appeal be filed before 
Poy pages the District Judge of Barisal. The latter has upheld the 
District Magistrate’s order in the contempt proceedings 
and confirmed the sentence of fine for contempt of Court. In such cases the 
law requires that the record shall show the nature of the insult offered to 
the Court and the stage of the proceedings at which it was offered, and that it 
shall also contain the statement of the accused. The District J udge admits that 
Mr. Emerson has not mentioned these particulars in his decision, and yet he 
has upheld the Magistrate’s decision, In the second appeal the District Judge’s 


~ love of justice was manifest in a higher degree, Mr. Kemp, District Superin- 


tendent of Police, had stated in his evidence that though he had ordered Babu 
Surendranath and the processionists to stop, they refused to do so, The District 
Judge has remanded the case to Mr, Emerson with orders that he should further 
examine Mr. Kemp on the following point: ‘ What does the word “ stop’ 
mean? Does it mean “ halt,’’ or does it mean that the procession was to break 
up? If the District Superintendent of Police intended to prevent the pro- 
cession, he should be asked under what law he was acting and the reason for 
which he thought the procession should be prevented. Now, as a matter of 
fact, such points as the above must be decided by a Judge himself. But 
in the present case, he has delegated this duty to the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, the complainant in the case. This is an extraordinary 
specimen of British justice. [The Hindu Panch writes :—The District Judge, 
to whom the High Court had referred Babu Surendranath, has done him no 
justice. It now remains to be seen how the High Court acquits itself. Hnglish 
justice is not Divine justice, but merely human justice. What wonder then that 
the scales of justice should be deflected when one of the parties is strongly 
_ ported by Government? But our foolish people do not yet see that justice 
law courts are but devices invented by our rulers to throw dust into the eyes 
of the people. In some cases we need not resort to judicial procedure at all. If 
one man gives another a slap in the face, the latter should return it directly 
with all his might. This is straight and simple justice. But when will our 
foolish countrymen be rid of their present craze of running after counsel for 
seeking justice P| . 


2 8B. Bo = people of Biaiher have been putting their money in the 
- Goa lotteries that ome time hl we had eke 
our surprise as to why the Police were not alive to 

as sel of the sno their responsibilities in the matter. It is gratifying 
Goa lotteries prosccution and to see that they have recently taken action against a 
a suggestion tothem for the QGoanese and got him fined by the Magistrate, But 
reat Ferg Deby Swoop anil this conviction will hardly serve to check this growing 
pe lotteries. pe evil, for as the acctsed Goanese was punished for 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 14th having put up lottery. tickets for sale in a public place, 
aa i Akhbar-i-Soudagar ig conviction will fail to affect those who sell tickets 
oe ) soo 5 Banj Varta~ from house to house. Perhaps the remedy lies in 
Mr ois Ae prosecuting one or twosuch persons who carry on this 
trade in secret. The next question is why should the 
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the total subscriptions. for which exceed seven. lakhs. of rupees, the tickets 
being sold all over India. Thousands of poor people. throw away their hard- 
earned savings in this venture in the hope of turning millionaires. It 


is. rather strange that. while the lesser sort of evil of the Goa lotteries is 
being dealt with by the Police, they should connive at the far greater 


evil of the Derby lotteries simply because the latter are patronised by the 
higher classes and the officials. A second Derby Sweep, having no connec. 


tion with the Calcutta lottery is, we hear, being subscribed to in Bombay. : 


We think the Police should take stronger measures to deal with this 


growing evil, [The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar compliments the Police upon their 
recent action, but thinks the fine of Rs. 50 to be too heavy a punishment, 


The Sinj Vartamdm also expresses its satisfaction at the vigilance of the 
Police and urges upon them the necessity of taking similar steps in connection 
with other big lotteries like the Derby, the St. Leger, &c. | 


*34, ‘‘In the treatment of prisoners we are believers in the efficacy of 
_bumane methods that give the fullest scope for the 
Comments on the Honour- development of the moral feelings of the criminals, 
able Mr. Fulton’s scheme for Ww ’ ih 
ea setoemation of the better e are, therefore, not surprised to learn that the 
class of prisoners. scheme suggested by the Honourable Mr. Fulton 
Gujarati (24), 1ith June, for the reformation of the better class of prisoners 
Eng. cols.; Akhbdr-t-Soudd- — hag met with success. Sympathy and trust exercise 
gar (59), 16th June ; Akhbdr-t-  - : 
Islam (58), 15th June. a humanising influence, whilst undue harshness and 
severity defeat their own object and still further 
brutalise the unfortunate criminals. Barring’ a few exceptions, they are a 
class rather to be pitied than harshly treated. In some instances the experiment 
might fail because of insufficient vigilance and discrimination in the selection 
of prisoners. But we think that on the whole the experiment is bound to 
succeed even on an extended scale with profit to the State and with beneficent 
results to the men concerned and the community at large. Major Jackson is 
right in advocating the separation of habituals from the ordinary classes of 
offenders and of under-trial prisoners from the regular convicts. There 
is every chance of reclaiming the juveniles and the public will readily approve 
of Major Jackson’s idea, as the local Government have already done, to isolate 
them from the rest and send a select number to Dharwar to learn carpentry. 
We fail to see why the provision of instructors at least in the more important 
jails should be deemed impracticable. We are sorry that Major Jackson 
should have taken this view. But we are none the less glad that the right 
principle of reclaiming criminals has been recognised and at least a beginning 
made in the right direction,’ [The Akhbdv-i-Souddgar and Akhbdr-i-Isldém 
write in a similar strain. | 


35. ‘ The evils of the preponderance of any one class in the subordinate 
branches, in particular, of the public service, have 
Complaint about the alleg- been dwelt upon more frequently and at greater length 


ed undue preponderance of . : : } 
Stadia te ihe pablie anrvies than any other subject in these columns, and in spite 


7, Sind. of the undeserved abuses hurled at us from time to 
Al-Haq (49), 2nd June, time by the Hindu Press on that account we have 
Eng. cols. persistently urged upon Government the extreme 


desirability of reducing the undue preponderance of 
the Hindu element, But apart from our inviting the attention of the powers 
that be to the situation created by such preponderance, the very appearance 
of things should be enough to open the eyes of responsible heads of offices to 
the necessity of taking vigorous steps to avoid the danger which is threatening 
the very integrity of the service. Complaints have reached us of subordinates 
having issued two contradictory orders in the same month in one and the 
same matter. We are making private enquiries into some specific complaints 
of this nature that have reached us recently and we shall announces the result 
of our investigation to our readers. But, at present, we feel the necessity of 
cautioning the officers in this province against putting too much confidence in 
their subordinates.” es ; 
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osque and it is, therefore, open to 
a. ; serious Objection to use it asa burning ground. The 
Hindus had applied for the plot twice before during the regimes of Messrs. 
Barrow and Steele, but each time their application was rejected on grounds 
which still exist. While in 1904 the Hindus applied for Survey No. 273 they 
were given Survey No. 400 instead, and a written intimation thereof, it is 
said, is still in the possession of the Muhammadans. In the face of the above 
facts it was quite unbecoming on the part of the former to re-apply for 
the ground and manage to take advantage of the leniency of the officers, 
who have apparently not been informed of the previous history of the case. 
We, however, hope the matter will be further considered.’’ 
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37. “Some Mukhtyarkars in our province have been known to do things 
which others who are more closely watched by their 

Alleged delinquencies of guperiors and are differently circumstanced dare not 
a Mukhtyarkars i0 qo, For instance, reports have lately reached us that 
Al-Hag (44), 9th June, Certain Mukhtyarkars, in spite of a number of circulars 
Eng. cols. and orders to the contrary, attend office most 
irregularly, come late and sit up till a late hour 

after sunset, thus causing awful inconvenience to those whose business 
drags them to their Court........ Such irregular office hours of self-willed 
Mukhtyarkars require, in the interest of the public, to be changed into regular 
ones; and if the desired change is not noticed within a reasonable period, we 
shall be under the painful necessity of reverting to the subject at greater 
length and of mentioning the -names of the particular Mukhtyarkars about 
whom we have received complaints. It has also been noticed that some 
relatives of certain Mukhtyarkars, who happen to be in Government service, 
consider it a paying job to live and serve under the latter. It will be needless 
for us to enter into the details of what is happening as a result of such undesir- 
able unions. What we would like to remark at presentis thatif Mukhtyarkars 
find that their relatives happen to serve in their own talukas, they should in 
good faith report the fact to Government with the intention of getting them 
transferred elsewhere, But if some Mukhtyarkars insist upon keeping the fact 
a. secret, the higher authorities should take the initiative and set matters right.” 


38. “ People complain that officers of Hyderabad and Thar and Parkar 
Districts who have their head-quarters at Hyderabad 
Information about the do not notify the whereabouts of their offices on the 
Hyderabad Sina) oe. » completion of the touring season. This causes 
Al-Hag (44), 9th June, §teat inconvenience to people who come from villages 
Eng. cols. to attend these offices. There is no fixed place 
where the officers hold their offices. Some have their 
offices attached to their private residences, while others work in places 
other than those in which they live. Sign-boards, too, are not much in 
prominence so as to guide the people. It would, therefore, be advisable if the 
Officers notified the whereabouts of their offices by pasting notices thereof at 
the railway station and other frequented centres and by sending such notitica- 
tions for publication in the 4l-Hag. We shall be glad to publish such intima- 
tions, if received, in our columns free of charge.”’ 


39. ‘The Hyderabad Police have performed a splendid ot of heroism | 

C . A boy removed two kutcha bricks from somewhere 
Hyderebed (Sind) Police. and straightway some of our brave knights of the 
Prabhét (50), 5th June, red turban caught hold of the young devil, kept 
Eng. 7. i Karachi Chronicle him in the lock-up for 36 hours and then chalaned 
M, > 986 him before the City. Magistrate. The price put upon 
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the two kutcha bricks—of course by the police—was one rupee. After this 
we need not despair of the eventual salvation of the town. To add to the 
glory of the: police, we may mention that feats like the above are pretty 
frequent in Hyderabad, as the records of the police courts will testify. Let no 
malicious reader tell the world of the tremors that come over the policemen 
in the presence of real, live robbers and of their tactics in avoiding the trouble 
of detecting big offences.” [The Kardchi Chronicle writes in a similar 
strain. | | 


40. A correspondent writes Pes oe el Teg gy instances of 
. daring robberies during the last few weeks within 
fehs. par edhe Lir. the Larkhana District have brought up the question 
khdna District (Sind). of Police arrangements there to the fore, and it is a 
Al-Haq (44), %%th June, common saying that the day belongs to the British, 
Hing. cols. but the night belongs to the Badmash. Here is a 
selected list of a few occurrences which justify the above opinion.......... 
The ball was set rolling in the Kakar Taluka with a case of house 
breaking attended with considerable daring. In that connection some Police 
cases are before the Magistracy, and naturally I refrain from discussing what 
truth there may be in the general opinion as to the identity of the challaned 
accused with the actual murderers, Following upon this there was a raid in the 
house of a Banya at Bhola Chunja in the Kumber Taluka.......... Next came an 
attack on the engine-house at Naundero where at day-break the dacoits after 
having whetted their bludgeons on a way-farer or two, burst uponthe mill. They 
broke as many heads as were available and left loaded with a bagful of coins, The 
cries of the victims and the hosanna of the raiders were heard with bated breath 
by the Police and the people of the railway station, but none ventured, cowed 
and unarmed as they were, to the rescue. The perpetrators have successfully 
foiled the Police. This was followed by the accident near the Phulji 
Railway Station. At Saada Dero again two fine horses of the Tapedar and 
his Kotar were taken away in addition to some of their daftar......... 
As yet the animals and their present owners cannot be traced, And yet two 
other thefts were committed in the same village the very next night in the 
houses of Vadho and Chain and two more inthe neighbouring villages of 
Baghale and Bhoonbhatpur. At the latter place the attack was on the person 
of a woman who, though she lost a moiety of her necklace, stood up courageously 
to her man till aid arrived.” 


Railways. 


41, ‘It is over two years that the District Traffic Superintendent came 
: over to Hyderabad and sent for some public men, 
ss Reo site with whom he conferred with regard to the facilities, 
facilities to tho travelling Which were required at the Hyderabad Railway 
public at the Hyderabad Station for the Indian travelling public. After some 
(Sind) Railway Station. talk he seemed convinced that the Station platform 
oo Journal (19), 18th yequired a roof over it, that a waiting room was 
pee badly wanted for passengers travelling by the inter- 
mediate class, especially for the females, and that the opening of a refresh- 
ment room was also desirable. Though a long time has elapsed since that 
conference, nothing seems to have been done to promote the passengers’ con- 
venience, save the putting up of two latrines, whichit would have been a crying 
shame not to provide at such a large station. During summer, at noon, when 
a number of trains arrive at and depart from Hyderabad, passengers have to 
suffer very much from the scorching heat of the sun. During winter at night 
they suffer from bitter cold. In order to save them from the inclement weather 
it is necessary that the platform should be roofed over at once. Some merchants 
of this place, we understand, recently made a representation on the above 
subject to the Railway authorities, but they have received no satisfactory reply 
as yet. We, therefore, draw the attention of the higher authorities to the 
above-mentioned wants, and trust that they will supply them at an early 
date.” 
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42.. One TiC. Ss writes to: the Praja Bandhu:—“ Borsad has a mixed. 
oS Senay thee tg are m of more than 18,000 souls, and is daily 
| 7 yy ee gaining in importance, The Municipality is an old 

OreAe (Sanita) Momi- one and a rusty old stock it is. It is solely an official 

10th institution, and is very unpopular by reason of its 

neglect of local wants. Roads are never watered and | 
| are in a most disgusting condition. The streets are 
ill-lit,, the house-tax is odiously heavy, and the prices of houses are assessed 
too high. The new drains are a positive nuisance as they are left open, and 
ople fall into them and seriously injure themselves. The Municipal Council 
is for practical purposes almost entirely unrepresentative of the people, inas- 
much as the present nominated non-official members are in their places because 
of their general silence, and they possess no sympathy for the people. The 

Government would bestow a lasting boon if it nominates to the Municipal 

Council educated members who would be able to look after the interests of the 

town. ‘The present state of things requires immediate correction, and I hope 

our Commissioner will kindly look into the matter,” 
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48, “The small Municipality of Umerkote with a yearly income of about 
. a Rs. 17,000 maintains a garden costing over Rs. 1,200 
sin alceeat tp the B vnc. & Year without bringing any receipts. The garden 
pality of Umerkote (Sind) on abuts on the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow and 
the maintenance ofa garden is practically for his use and delectation, Seeing 
ay oy that close by the Local Fund have a good nursery 
wi. og (50), oth June, arden, we think it is not fair to make the Munici- 
eight pality pay heavily for the maintenance of another 
garden, which isso little used by the public. Ifthe Deputy Commissioner 
wants a garden attached to his bungalow, it should be maintained at Govern- 
ment expense. One decent garden, such as is maintained by the Local 
Fund, should be quite enough for a town like Umerkote. The money now 
spent on the Municipal garden would be much more usefully employed 
in filling up or otherwise dealing with the large pools of stagnant water which 
play such havoc with the health of the people.”’ 


Native States. 


44, Since the advent of Sir Partapsinghji as the ruler of Idar, the affairs 
eit ee aie of the State have undergone a change for the worse. 
administration in the Idar he Maharaja in selecting men for employment inState 
State. service gives preference to those who belong to noble 
Hitechohhu (68),14thJune; families without paying any regard to their educational 
ye Kéntha Gasette (78), attainments. In utter disregard of the claims of old 
une. ° ° ° 
and experienced servants, the State service is over- 
stocked with Marwaris unacquainted with the language of the province. 
The Police Department being manned by illiterate persons thefts and 
similar other offences have become frequent in the State. [A correspondent 
writes to the Maht Kdntha Gazette:—The prevailing mal-administration at 
Idar is attributable more or less to the fact that though Sir Partapsinghji is 
himself a just, able and liberal-minded ruler, he has resigned the reins of 
power into the hands of Major Doulatsinghji, his nephew and heir. Though 
the latter is a man of good abilities, interested and deceitful officers take ad- 
vantage of his good nature to gain their own ends. His ignorance of the 
Gujarati language and his eagerness to dispose of his work with despatch often 
place him in a very awkward position.] , : 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


_, 46. At the Industrial Conversazione held at Poona some days ago, it was 
Re Ae resolved to hold an Industrial Conference in connec. 
ofthe Bombay Pi idency, 40m with the Provincial Conference to be held at 
Resari (124), 12th June. 4Abmedabad. But we now learn that nothing has 
yet been definitely decided as to when and where the. 
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Provincial Conference will be held. So, the proposal of holding the Industrial 
Conference along with the Provincial Conference was a bit premature, Rao 
Bahadur Kashinath Ramchandra Godbole, Secretary of the Industrial Conference, 
has announced that it will be held in September or October next and that: full 
details regarding it will shortly be published. Rao Bahadur Godbole and 
Mr. Nagpurkar have now ample time at their disposal, and we hope that they 
will strive hard to make the next Industrial Conference a success in every way 
and that the public will cordially co-operate with them. 


46. The Arunodaya in reporting the proceedings of the Shivaji.celebration 
3 at Thana writes:—Mr. Vaman Ramchandra’ Joshi 
Shivaji celebration at presided at the celebration and in the course of his 


Thana . - 
rig speech observed :—‘ When Lala Lajpatrai told the 
ia (100), 0t  British public that the Indians were an oppressed 


people and sought protection from them, his hearers 
could not believe how a handful of Anglo-Indians were able to keep a very 
large number of Indians under control. Englishmen did not achieve their 
political advancement by means of entreaties, but surrounded King John and 
forced him to give them the Mayna Charta. Naturally a people who gained 
their privileges by such resolute conduct could not regard Indians as human 
beings, when they saw them begging for political rights’, Mr. Pandurang 
Shastri Parkhi of Poona also gave a religious discourse in the course of the 
celebration of which the following is the purport:—The country where the 
mothers arein asad and neglected plight ceases to be wealthy or famous, 
There are three kinds of mothers :—First there are those who actually gave us 
birth. They are starving at present as they do not get nutricious food. 
Secondly, cows on whose milk we fatten are also our mothers. The West- 
erners eat the flesh of these mothers of ours. Thirdly, the country of our birth 
is also our common mother, and this mother-land of ours is at present harassed 
by foreigners, who take away her wealth. We ourselves are insulted, kicked 
and shot at by them at every turn. 


47. “The Swadeshi Bazar which was held for the first time this year in 
connection with the local Shivaji festival proved, 

Swadesht Bazar held at thanks to the volunteers, immensely successful. 
Poona in connection with the About 60 shops had sent their agents in charge of 
*“Mahratts (9), 10th June. representative stores to the Gaekwad’s Wada where 
the Bazar was held. One of the conditions of admis- 

sion to the Bazar was that no article which could not be shown to be 
partly or wholly made in this country would be allowed to be exhibit- 
ed or sold; and the shop-keepers, apparently entering fully into the spirit of 
the organizers of the Bazar, responded to this condition most cheerfully.......... 
The Bazar was open for three days and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
amply fulfilled the purpose of its organizers, viz., to bring the traders in 
swadesht articles and their customers togetlier. It showed that the 
swadeshi movement has proved fruitful in the production of many an article of 
every day use for which we had so long to depend upon foreign manufacturers. 
We were glad to find that the city public evinced a keen interest in the Bazar 
and it would be a perfectly safe estimate to say that about 20,000 people 


visited the Bazar during the three days.” 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental .Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th June 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 


[No, 25 or 1906, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 


send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed tg be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist April 1906.) 
No. Name of Publication. ronan - Batition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
' 
Bombay East Indian ...) Bombay.., ...| Weekly «» ss, Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ge 
2 | Daily Telegraph and| Poona ... ce. Maer e»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 50 me 550 
Deccan Herald. . 
3 | East and West ... ».| Bombay... 4,.| Monthly... — ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... — «e+| Weekly ... oes "anne t Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 500 
man 9. 
5 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. si P4rsi ; 575 
India and Champion. 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .«. eee} Monthly e-| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 800 
neer. 
2 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi o oo} Weekly ... »-/ Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| R&jkot ... veo} Daily «ee »..| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 200 
9 | Mahratta ... pai sesh WOCRR. 60: »».| Weekly... »../ Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly eoe| Sordbji Mancherji Ratna gar ; Parsi; 40 vr 500 
11 | Muslim Heralc ... Do. ave cool SUSE nce ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir ; Muham- 700 
madan ; 32. 
12 Oriental Review ese eee Do. see eee Weekly eee eee Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; P&rsi ; 88 eee 400 
13 | Parsi eee ccc] D0. cee cccol DOs wee ++» Jeha@ngir Sor#bji Talayarkhén; Parsi; 80 ...! 1,000 
14 | Patriot eee .»- Ahmedabad a ---| Bhagubhai Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindu 650 
. (Jain); 33. 
| ‘ 
15 | Phenix so (Karachi... .+.| Bi-weekly »»»| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ..|° 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ..,, woe| Daily oe eos| C@wasji Temulji; P4rsi; 50 see _ 400 
and Military Gazette. 
17 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... .| Weekly ... -.-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 ../ 1,200 
18 |Sind Gazette  .. | Kardéchi... _...| Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 oe 500 
19 |Sinrd Journal (formerly; Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ees/ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Ilindu (Amil);}' 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
nal), : 
90 | Sind Times on ...| Karachi ,.. eeo| Bi-weekly »»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);89 =... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, 
21 | Arya Prakash «+e ee| Bombay ove ...| Weekly ... ve “Tech) Tribhuwandés Dalal; Hindu (Mod | 1,600 
mH | 
99 | Coronation Advertiser .,.| Ahmedabad ee oe ie Mareshmaiie, Pranjiwandas Shethna ; : Hindu 750 
nia 
98 | Evening J4éme oe | Bombay... ee} Daily ave «| Pirozsha Jeh@ngir Marzbin; Parsi; 30 we! 1,600 
94 | Gujarati ... 2 oak a eee | Weekly see ee Surajr@m Desai; Hindu (Surti) 6,000 
ania) ; 53. 
25 Gujarat Mitra eee eee Surat eee ee Do. eee eee Hormasji Jamshedji ; ° Parsi ; 47 mae ore T 700 
6g | Gujaréti Punch ... eee} Ahmedabad 0) Do. oes -»-| Somal4l Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Bania)-; 29. : 1,100 
37 Hindi Punch eae see Bombay eee Do. ooo tee Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P&rsi + 46 ih : \ 800 
93 | Jém-e-Jamshed wo  o/ Do. «ww. «| Daily ..» ...| Pirozash Jehingir Marzbdn ; Parsi; 30 sal 8,500 
29 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly ese eee Fram ji Cawasji Mehta > P&rsi H 57 : ses ose | 2,400 
39 | Kdthidwér News... »»| RAjkot ... ee} Do. coo oe] Jamshediji Frémji ; Pérsi ; | Ce (anew | | 
- 91 «| Kéthidwdr Times oo| Do. we oes) Bi-weekly vioal a se fe Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brib- - “Boo 
man : 
89 | Praja Bandht ... «| Ahmedabad ...) Weekly...  ...jJeth yee Umedrdm ; Hindn rtrd Bréh+| 4,400 
99 | Rést Goftér oso oe Bombay w.' Do. vee “! Pallonji Barjorji. Deséi ; Pérsi; 55 - hd 3,650 
con 164-—la ao Rape . 
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M&neklél Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ;.28. 


phe oe >> “Sa ome | Umedrém Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 200 | 
Festa meng ecennen ste —ave | 
86 | Christian Citizen... owe} Podna sve es| Monthly;..  s.:| Bh&skar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 : 
a4 38. | 
ae Daytn Chakahu ws «| “Do. wa. | Do. 4... oo) Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasthi 600 . 
ae Bréhman); 48. 
88 | Dny&nodaya pan Pn Bombay... ve Oe ae eee| REV. Mr. J. H. Abbott... vee ree 660 
39 Dnydn Prakash ,,, cor} Poona eee sock Gall. ss ...| Hari Nfr&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,200 
e : | Br&éhman); 39. ) 
Y 40 Dny4&n Prakash ees ooo Do. wee woe: Weekly eee eee Do. Do. eee 2,400 : 
i yd, | | 
y 41 | Indu Prakash ... ves) Bombay... wil BOUT ~ ccc ...| Indu Prakeésh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
Manager being Damodar Savid4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
42 [Native Opinion ... veel DO, = vee .».|*Weekly ... eoe| Vin&yak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
, wan Brdhman); 36. 
43 |Samarth ... «ow: |= | Kolhfpur a1: DA ee _ oe N Srstyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
rahman) ; 37. 
44 | Sardesfi Vijaya ... oee| Shvantvadi wei Do. ccc ver — aaa Sathe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
rahman) ; 45. 
45 | Shri Saydji Vijaya eee} Bombay... uk: Se ,..| Damodar Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
Al. 
46 | Subodh Patrika ... ae ae a a «| Dwirke#nfith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
82. 
| 47 Sudhdrak eee soe eee Poona ew? eee Do, eee ese Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B. A Hindu (Chit- 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
‘ s 48 |O Anglo-Lusiténo w»| Bombay... . ...| Weekly ... es.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
4 iy | | 
: | ANGLO-SINDI. 
| 49 | Al-Hag .... oon «| Hyderabad Weekly... eee| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul) 1,200 
i (Sind), _—— Ghulim Rasul; Muhammadan ; 
| 7 
| 50 | Prabhat ... coe x01 Do. »«.| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 ose 500 
| 51 {Sindhi ... =... ~~ ewe| Sukkur (Sind)...) Weekly... _...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 see} 1,000 


ty EnGLisH, Mara'THI AND ; 
hs GusaBa'TI. 


52 | Baroda Vateal in oee| Baroda oe. »--| Weekly ,.. ...| HAmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78 ...| 1,194 
53 | Hind Vijaya oe ooh DOs. cn cco} 0. cee -++| Dahy4bhai Karsandés Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 


bs : Bania) ; 89. : 
2 oF f ‘iwoise, Manirar ann | | | 
ly ie | KANARESE. 
$4 | Karnftak Patri... ...| Dharwédr o..| Weekly... nes Madhav. Shs. Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha} 210 
| n 
Se 58 | Karndtak Vaibhav coo] Bijépur ... ose] Do. oc —..| Annéji Go Jorépur; Hindu (Deshastha! 3800 
6 eae | Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 44, 
eet. EnGLisH, PorTvcursE 
ae AED OONOCANIM, 
: mes i — 6 DONG ki ea 0d Bombay... «| Weekly... ..., Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... eeo{ 1,200 
: a 57 0 Bombaense eee wee eee eee Do. ese eee A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 eee eee 1,000 
eh GusazAtI. - | 


»».| Kazi Ismfil Kézi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 


eve Hinkbhas Baten}i Chichgar Pfrsi ; 58 s+) 8,000 


eoiK ardo © aster Hind 
cy ma) 28 ui 336 
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No, Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
ae Gusara'ti—continued. . ‘ 5 esa 
68 Broach SamAchér... eee Broach eee eee Weekly eee eee Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi ; Pfrsi ; 51 eee eee 
64 | Deshi Mitra eee eo] Surat oe seo DO. aes ...| Maganl4l Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36... 
65 | Din Mani ... a e+} Broach ... a Dk Cee ove "Bamia) — Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 
nia : 
66 | Dnydnottejak ...  es| Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly __...| Chhot4l4] Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania) ; $B wee 
67 | Gujarat... ove cool Nadiad +. .| Fortnightly .| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 
68  Hitechchhu ove »».| Ahmedabad = «ss Weekly ... o»| Kalidds Ghelabhat ; Hindu (Jain); 47 , cee 
69 Isl4m Gazette eee ese Amreli eee ee Do. eee Ibrahim Daud ; 37 ; and Abdulla Ismail ; 28 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jém-e-Jah#nooma ..-| Bombay ... ae Tee aks »..| Ratansb4w Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 31 coe 
71 | Jivadaya ... ‘aa seol BUFAE cee a Monthly... .»s| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Br&hman); $7. 
72 | Kaira Times ove .».| Nadiad ... ooo) Weekly ... coe “Bente Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
nia 
73 | Kaira Vartamdn ...  ...| Kaira... i ate ..| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 
74 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ,.. || Ahmedabad se} Do. «ove .|Jadurém Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 
Brahman); 42. 
75 | Kathidwar Samfchfr | Do. car ae oe ies ete 2 Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
man); 44 
76 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly eee Parbhurim Ramji Jani ; ’ Hindu (Audich Brah- 
man). 
77 =| Loka Mitra nae eee} Bombay ... eo»| Bi-weekly 5 rpg Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 37. 
78 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly... — oe. | Motilal Chhot&lél Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
Brahman); 45. 
79 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... eee| Bombay oo} Daily = eas ~.| Munshi Ali Mahomed e. oo Shayek 
Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
80 | Navsari Patrika -os| Navsari... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pee vallabbads Parekh ; Hindu; 
(Bania) 32. 
81 | Navséri Prakash ... eco «DO. cee coe} Dow oes ...| Rastamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 58... 
82 Praja Mitra a0 .| Karachi... a Bi-weekly «»| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdéhman) ; 
37. 
83 | Praja Pok4r eve coo} DUTAt a ..| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 
84 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... a oe ...| Nagindés Manch@#ram; Hindu (Disa Osval 
Bania); 40. 
85 {| Samsher Bahadur... ».| Ahmedabad Do. ree ...| Savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
63. 
86 |Sdnj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay ... ooo! Daily ove .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partnérs being— 
() Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
(2). Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
87 | Sataya Vakta nies a a} a .»..| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Bindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 41. 
88 | Sind Vartamdan vee} Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lobana); 41... 
89 {Surat Akhbar a soul ROUTE sce scar eee ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... pe 
} 
? HINDI. 
90 | Pandit soe = oes] Poona vee sg. | Weekly coe — «es Govindrao Gangdrdém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 44; and T'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
91 | Sharman Samachar ee} Bombay ... eer Dow ave | S mbhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 
man); 45. 
92 {Shri Dnydnsagar Samé-) Do. ... »».| Monthly oe. eos| Janakprasad Laooram; Hindu (K4anyaknubja 
char. | Bréhman); 30. 
93 {Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ..., vos} Weekly .. — vee| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 
char. Bréhman) ; 46. : 
KANABESE. 
94 Digvijaya eee eee ree Gadag ewe eee Weekly eee ce Shankrapa Gudi Basrimarad ; Hindu 
: Kptee B. ; 39. 
95 | Karnatak Vritta oo w.| Dhérwar veel Do. ooo oes (1) Shivram Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 
, (Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36. 
(2) A. B, Hoskeri ; ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
o7> 
96 | Loki Bandhu 9... eo| Do. oes 0 Do; . +-| Gururéo Rf4ghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
97 | Loka Mitra ace oe Haveri (Dhdr-} Dow woo ov Gundo Nilgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshast 
; wir - Bréhman) ; 80. 
: | 
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Ree 8 4 i et Dh ‘ ve Weekly ... ...| Kamalishankar Jathér ; du (Kar- 120 
Seaieties. gE a 3 St RS A edi Pate aie iw Sane héda Brahman); 43. | 
ay Be Gi a k Hind : 

4 rates ess| Doe vo. ove, Gaurishankar prasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
, ® ' 


-see) Thfine see pee Weekly eee ere Dhondo eat Phadke , Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
et , | n); 24. : e | : | 

sos] Divdlia ... so.| Do. coo ooo) VAman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
| | Brahman); 20. 

«>| Ratndyiri ocak IO, ade ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 


| Poona ...°  se| Published thrice a| Bhéskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 2,300 


Me: gi wi, | month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30, ‘ 
IB dg 104 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...|W4i  ... ....| Monthly... —...| GangAdhar Vasudev Bopardikar ig GO 12 
-. 108 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... __... Weekly age: 7 Bhik4ji Simant ; Hindu (GaudBréhman);} 300 
106 Brahmodaya coe vee} Mahfd ...  ...| Fortnightly... Néviyan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhfda 400 : 
rahman) ; 48. 
- 107 | Chandrak4nt bo ...| Ohikodi ... vee] Weekly... °.,.| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 | 
) pawan Brahman) ; 41.. 1 
108 |Chandrodaya___... e+} Chiplun ... ca ee ees ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
es Brahman); 42. , 
= 100 | Chikitesk ... ... «(Belgaum | “Do. .., _...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| — 900 
tae man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Bees | Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman). 100 1 
iy 220 | Deshakélavartamin ...| Erandol... ...| Do. ... ...| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth} — 200 
Paes | . Brahman) ; 34. 
md a. :° ee | lee we} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 | 
Brxhman) ; 48. 
vee ees} Dhetrwar ..| Do. ...  ,..{S-H.Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman); $2.. 600 : 


vs eve| Bombay... |,» Do... one | Vsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 | 1,200 
»  ea{Kolhfur ...|. Do. .,. __ ,..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Bréh-| 50 


man); 42. 
a ei tee. ...| Monthly ae} Vishnu ,Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 


(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 


sna | bana ,, oe.| Weekly pias bi Krishn4ji Késhinaéth Phadke; Hindu(ChitpAwan| 1,700 
Brahman); 40. 


oe .».| Ahmednagar | Do. ».| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
pawan Brahman); 53. 


8 ...| Poona... Sa a ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| ‘1,500 
wan Brihman) ; 76. 


nc waf Thema... Do. se  c{ Trimbak A’béji Réje; Hindu (Kéyasthal 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 


om .... Poona ... So eo ...| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 7,500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. | 


ves —se»| SHOl&pur ak ied: ee Narayan Kfkade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Bréhman); 47. 


cco neat POONA sos «w| Do. ..  ...| Hari N&rdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan) 4 
: Brdhman) ; 39. 2 a 


...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhédal 2,000 
Bréhman); 61. : 


...| B&l Gangédhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B; Hindul 18.000 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 49. ” 


| Dhulia ne ..| Do. ot anf Yédav Bélkrishna Bahalksr; Hindu. (Deshasth| 600 


see eect DORRDGY... ~ 00, 


Bréhman) ; 40. 
_ | een Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
wat) ; 50, ; 
eco one] BhikAji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-| 300 
_ Man); age 35, | Bis 
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No Name of Publication, ‘Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age.of Editor, | tions - 
MaritHi—continued. oo 
129 | Lokaseva «.. vee wo.| Nasik os. ooo| Weekly... _—_,..| Ganga@dhar ven Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
180 | Madhukar ... see .».| Belgaum ia WE ccc ...| Jandrdan Nérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
wat Brdhman) ; 30. | 
131 | Mahdrashtra Vritta ..|SAtdra ... | Do. .. .».| Pandurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha);| © 150 
30. 
132 || Moda Vritta _... yoo DOME en ooo} §=6. D0, ce ...| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 850 
Brahman) ; 48. 
1388 | Mumbai Punch ... »»+| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrao Bélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay... cocci Dally 4. »eo| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 45. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav a. ae soo] WOORLY 0. ews Do. do. | 1,450 
136 | Nagar Samachér... »..| Ahmednagar ,,.) Do.  .., »».| Vishwanath Gangfram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
137 | Ndsik Vritta nae ...| Nasik ca: Ee Ct ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
138 | Nydy Sindhu _,.. e.| Ahmednagar ...| Do... eos Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman) ; 32. 
139 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee | Pandharpur ki ee ee | Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Parikshak ... «| Belgaum eee} Do. oes »oo| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 
141 | Poona Vaibhav ... -++| Poona on i). See ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -»+| Jalgaon ... eee ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindyv (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakash ... ~— coe] SALATA - 00 — oe: a «e«o} Ganesh Ball4al Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 82. | 
144 | Pratod cos -| Islampur «| Do. , »--| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda\800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... at a coe Dé. vee »»-| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
146 | Satya Mitra ees ...| Malegaon sont EMS | ace »» | Balchand Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
147 | Saty& Shodhak ... ees} Ratnagiri i aa ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly — ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| ) Hindu (Karhdda Br&bman); 45. 
149 | Sholdpur Samachar | Sholapur | Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 47... 400 
150 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee ee Do. eee eee Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... coe} Dow — ove a a ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 160 
| Bréhman); 61. 
162 |Sumant ... sas oe] Karad soe ee} Do. 4...  eo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
153 | Vidur ___... vee _—-eee| Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... .»-| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe atime 200 
164 | Vidya Viles coe = see| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Mhanbas Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| Bréhman); 22. 
155 | Vihéri__... ~ »»-| Bombay... -«| Weekly ... ..»| Balkrishna Nérayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé-; 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. or 
156 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistér ...| Do, ..-| Monthly... eos} (1} Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni = «. ode 600 
2) R4mkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
indu (Gaud Séraswat Brahman). 
157 | Vrittas@r ... vee ccs] WEL cee woo) Weekly ... »..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Br&hman) ; 51. 
158 Vritta Sudha eee eee SdAtara eos soot. Oa eee eos Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
159 | Vydp4ri os eee at SD. ass oa ae .».| Nana’ Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 600 
man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpér Sam&chér.. «| Ahmednagar ...| Do, os — »»| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi); 33. 
161 | Wadrkari ... .e +» Pandharpur ...| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
Braihman); 40. 
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Shémendin walad Mahomed ; ae, 600 
(Abro); 89. | 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


ees} Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
»»+| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu({Amil); 39... 650 
-os} Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohfna) ;52  ... 100 
-»-| Ohel4r4m.M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 


it. 168 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ses} Bombay... .«.| Monthly sii — Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
e ei ; 44. 


Be 169 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
ee | | madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


| 170 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma coo] Dalgaon vee ae} D0. ove eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
; tei, ve Muhammadan. 


fy p 171 Sultén-ul- Akhbdr eee ] Bombay cee eee Daily coe ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 1,500 
hee madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 63. 


172 : Tohfa-i-Deccan .s. .s| Poona .., soo| Weekly cos vai ual a walad Mahomed); Muhammadan 150 
| > ‘ 


Guzana'tt anp Hrinpt. 


= 998 | Sain s+ sos os} Ahmedabad ...| Weekly » _—..| Bhigubhdi Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 


eae 174 | Chandrika... oe >| Bagalkot vee] Weekly cos «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Be Lian Brihman) ; 34. 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different’ heads which are printed 
in italics. 
; “B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed.in brackets after the name. 
Pe The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (S[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the ageent is ieft out, and the short a(H = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


 baneny followed, except that when the short a appears to be’absolutely necessary’to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ya Or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


‘7 | The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublisheéd of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
F are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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AnG@Lo-GusaRa’TI, 
Hind Swarajya 

An GLo-Mapa’THI. 
Hind Swarajya 
| GUSARA’TI: 


Arajadar sw 


Tikakar oe 
HInpt. 
Swadeshi ... 
Mara’THI, 


Ban sae 


Hunnarottejak 
Prabhat bee 
Rashtramukh eco 


Vishvavritta ... 
URDU. 


i aeell ahan 


Deen Mitra ... : 


Bombay ae 


Poona ose 
Bombay sa 
Nasik cee 
Dhulia coe 
Mahad (Kolaba)... 


Kolhapur cee 


Bhusiwal ae 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Weekly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 

Monthly 
Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 


ee eee pee 
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Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala 
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evs eee 
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Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker_.... 


-»-| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. ; 


.../ Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli. 


: 


(Deshastha Brahman) ; 43. 


(Mahomedan). 


Hindu 
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N.B.—(1) The editor of .No. 104 is Datt4triya Ganesh Agashe (Konkanastha Brahmin), age 27; and the 
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Polition and the Public: Administration. .«. . 0. os 


1, An‘ Outspoken Loyalist’ contributes tothe Vishva Vritta an. article’ 
headed ‘ Where are we now?, in the course of. 
Alleged effects on Indiaof which he makes. the following observations :—The, 
Toe aea i tsp hy _ events of the last two years are fraught with deep 
Vishva Vritta (155), for Significance to thiscountry. The result of the Russo-- 
May. Japanese War must be assigned the first place among. 
these events, for it has helped to bring about a national. 
awakening in India and a revivification of the intellectual powers of her people.. 
The concluding portion of Lord Curzon’s administration is the second note-. 
worthy event of the period, His Lordship’s hypocritical and hysterical 
utterances and vindictive deeds have brought disillusionment to the people 
of India and shown them how ignorant they had been all along about 
the real intentions of Government. The third event of importance was 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which has made it plain to the world that our 
Government distrust the Indians and that the bureaucracy in India never 
dreamt of resting the foundations of British Empire in this country on the 
contentment and happiness of the Indians. 4s not the alliance thus an indirect 
slur upon the Indians? What man will not feel exasperated on knowing that 
he is suspected when he has actually shown himself to be worthy of trust ? Does 
not the Anglo-Japanese alliance prove that Government do not mean at any 
time to give to the Indians any political rights and make concessions in their 
favour in respect of employment in the army? Isit not an act of bhigh-hand- 
edness on the part of Government to claim for themselves the right of exercis- 
ing despotic sway over India? To meet one’s death outright is much 
more welcome than to die by slow degrees. So, if it is intended to ultima- 
tely annihilate us, why do nvotthe British doso at once? Fie upon their. 
duplicity in this matter and our own degradation! ‘The only lesson we have 
to learn from the Anglo-Japanese alliance is that we should learn self-reliance 
without being daunted by the threats held out by our rulers. The alliance 
must, on the other hand, have struck the Japanese in quite another light, for 
it must have raised doubts in their minds as to the reputed prowess of the 
people of Great Britain and the stability of British rule in India. The 
fourth event which has profoundly affected India is the partition of Bengal, 
which has created an immense agitation in that province. I think I see the 
hand of God in this affair. He has apparently taken pity on our degraded 
condition and taught the lesson of nationality to the Bengalis and through 
them to the whole of India, ILtis now our duty to show to the world that wa 
are a united nation and to rise to the height of the occasion. 


2. “It will interest our readers to know the views regarding Indian 
| representation in the British Parliament, as expressed 
Alleged futility of Indian by a thoughtful Indian Nationalist, now residing in 
a the British the United States of America :—‘I fully agree with 
"Hind Swardjya (27a), 23ra YOu in saying that the utterances of Professor Gokhale 
June, Eng. cols. have done more harm than good. He has shown the 
deepest ignorance of the aspirations and activities of 
the coming generation of India by saying that India wants representation 
in the British Parliament, I had expected better things from him. I wonder 
how he could not foresee that the presence of six members in the Parliament 
of a foreign country, 6,000 miles away from India, means nothing. Why, it 
is ridiculous to think that a man like him should not have the sense of 
perceiving that India wants complete freedom and a Parliament of her own 
in the historic city of Delhi. Certainly any talk of membership of the 
British Parliament retards the march of our national freedom.’ ”’ 


8. Underthe heading * Afraid of Liberty ”, the Hind Swardjya publishes 

| the following extract from the Gaelic American of 5th 

Alleged unfitness of some May, 1906 :—‘‘'The way in which some individual 
— to enjoy the blessings ~Tndians and Indian papers speak and write of British 
Bind Swardjya (27a), Tule, hating it all the while, is very curious. It can only 
28rd June, Eng. cols. _.be compared with what writers, who were present at 
- ‘the demolition of the Bastille, tell of the way in 
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ers béh when they were being liberated. Most of 
the fule that prevailed before the Revo took their release 
t, but there were not a few who were so dazzled by the light of the sun and 
yme so accustomed fo the narrow limits of their p cells that they.asked 
taken back to them,’ So it is with the Indians we refer to. The prospect 
Of the brilliancy of the sun of liberty and the wideness of freedom is too much for 
their poor eyes and weak minds. They want'to be kept in British leading-strings, 
es to be ‘ruled justly’ by men to whom justice is a thing unknown and who, as 
5 the records of British rule everywhere are showing; know no other means of 
ee ovyernment except deceit and brute force. For such poor creatures one can 
only have pity. They neither understand nor are fit for liberty, and can 
only be obstacles to its attainment by the Indian people, who, if what we 
hear from India every week is to be relied on, are awakening to a full sense of 
their wrongs and of their own power to redress them.’’ |The above extract 
is also quoted in the Anglo-Marathi issue of the paper. | 


 - 


*4. “It wasa foregone conclusion that with the return of Liberals to 
power, the Non-Conformists, who form by far the 
Diseussion in Parliament majority of the society known as Anti-Opiumists, 
: on dndia’s opinm traffic with would &renuously renew their agitation on the 

Raterei-Hind (29), 24th Subject of the abandonment of the opium revenue. 
June, Eng. cols. In its nature it is a Government monopoly and as 

such it has been, of course, defended during the 
last half a century by the officials of this country. That the defence is 
exceedingly clever may be readily admitted. From the purely financial 
point of view it may be said to be perfectly reasonable. We need not inquire 
into the motive of so able a defence, whether it emanated from a sincere 
solicitude for the ‘ general tax-payer’ or from an ardent desire to spend 
money freely on all sorts of military and other projects which but for such 
& revenue would have received no inconsiderable a check........... But when 
we have fully admitted the justice of their. defence from the point of view 
of official finance, we have said all. From every other point of view the 
conduct and action of the Government of India in reference to the obnoxious 
traffic in poppy is inexcusable, despite all the extenuatirg circumstances 
urged in its favour from time to time. If the Anti-Opiumists have all 
along: denounced it as ‘morally indefensible,’ it is but too true. Educated 
Indians are almost wholly in agreement with that accusation, Nay, more. 
Not only have they looked askance at this opium monopoly for more than 
one reason, but they have viewed with greater sorrow and indignation 
the monopoly which the Indian Government has exercised toa large extent 
in the liquor traffic. Indeed, it isan absolutely correct statement of fact 
to say that ever since the doom of the opium revenue was first 
effectively tolled by the Anti-Opiumists in 1880, it has been the deter- 
minea policy of the Government of India to recoup itself for the slowly 
diminishing revenue from opium by pushing forward extensively the drink 
traffic in every nook and corner of the empire against which the people of the 
different provinces have strongly inveighed and against which the 
Indian National Congress from the very date of its institution has raised 
its potent voice. During the twenty years which ended with 1903-04, we find 
that the annual average of the opium revenue for the first decade was 6°29 
crores, while that for the 2nd was 4°89. Thus in the last ten years the revenue 
has diminished at an average rate of 1°39 crore pep-annum.. Meanwhile, the 
Excise revenue, that is, the drink traffic receipts from all sources, has increased 
from 3°16 to 6°64 crores in twenty years, or by 17 lakhs per annum, and the 
probabilities are of further increase by’leaps and bounds as the opium revenue 
still more diminishes, so that ina way the effect of the opium agitation has 
ie. =. been to give an intense stimulus to the Government of Indiato push forward its 
i. | drink ‘traffie.......... Weare glad to notice that so far Mr. Morley has not 
: ee ber convictions on the iniquity of 
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ticulate... ...... Their interests have to be most carefully guarded. Disasso- 
ciated from Indian finance, he was at one with the Anti-Opiumists. But 
as a practical statesman, entrusted with the destinies of those very millions, 
he had a solemn duty to discharge. That trust pointed him to look also -ta 
the other side. If he agreed with the Anti-Opiumists on the moral aspect, 
he must be careful how far he could agree or disagree with them on the financial 
aspect. In referring to this important point he laid down a great principle. 
Not that it is new, But it required to be re-iterated at this juncture with all 
the emphasis, all the fair-mindedness, and all the ability at his command, ‘This 
is the first time that a democratic House has been brought face to face with 
this great problem of governing India. We must, therefore, be very careful 
not to allow our righteous sentiments—if righteous sentiments they were—to do 
wrong to the people living in India. We have no right to place on them bur- 
dens which, if they were represented here, their interests and their habits and 
their customs would predispose them not to accept.’ We devoutly wish that 
Mr. Morley will not forget to act on this great principle when he comes to 
handle the military finances of the Indian Empire. ‘he opium question, in 
relation to finance, is Only a passing question. It istzansitory in its nature and 
will cease to trouble us at all ten years hence. But the question of army 
charges in India is a permanent question with the Indian people. For full 
forty years have they and the Indian Government protested in the strongest 
terms, compatible with constitutional usage, against several military charges 
unjustly and arbitrarily foisted on India.......... Having said so much 
we may now inquire whether Mr. Morley seriously thinks that the opium 
revenue could not be abandoned gradually, say, within the next ten years 
without embarrassing the finances and without laying any fresh burden 
of taxation on the people. We are strongly of opinion that it could be 
done and the British nation could safely lay the flattering unction to its 
soul that at last it had removed the stigma hurled at it by other civilised 
States of the world, America specially, and left the Chinese to debauch or 
reform themselves just as they pleased.......... Are there any insuperable 
obstacles in the way of the gradual abandonment of this revenue? We say 
none....,.... We do emphatically say that the revenue could be abandoned in 
ten years by any of the following ways and means, without further burdening 
the tax-payer......... It could be foregone :—(1) by a moderate retrenchment of 
military expenditure and also by judicious economy in civil expenditure, as 
both have been allowed to grow tnordinafely large ; or (2) by setting apart half 
the present annual normal growth of ordinary revenue which, without counting 
salt duty, is 1:17 crores, we mean the growthof land revenue, stamps, excise, 
customs, income-tax, &c.,.........; or (3) by setting apart 50 lakhs from the 
profits of the mintsamounting to 3 crores which are now added to the Gold 
Reserve. ...... ; or (4) by stopping the exchange compensation allowance which 
Indians have all through denounced as unjustifiable......... ; or (5) by 
50 lakhs from the railway surplus which now averages 2 crores. These 
are the ways and means, every one of them reasonable and feasible, by which 
we might extinguish the opium revenue without new taxation.” 


*5, We are not in favour of keeping up the opium revenue for all 
Gujarati (24), 24th June time. But tkere are huge practical difficulties in 
Eng. cols.; Indu Prakésh the way of its immediate abolition and we fail to 
(41), +2nd June, Eng. culs. = seg how these can be got over under the present 
circumstances without entailing an additional burden upon the Indian tax-payer. 
Whilst Mr. Morley’s speechon Mr. ‘Taylor’s motion was a fair and dispassionate 
presentment of the whole case trom the moral and practical standpoints, one or 
two sentiments, to which he gave expression, are likely to provoke a good deal 
of adverse criticism. Mr. Morley was not sureif a Parliamentary democracy 
could govern wisely and beneficently, unless it was most careful, so vast and 
complex a dependency as the Indian empire, Very probably he has not heard 
that no Indian is prepared to concede that the Council of fossilised officials 
over whom he presides has so far governed India wisely and beneficently. Why 
a Parliamentary democracy should not be able to enunciate or pronounce 
upon large principles of policy wedo not understand......... ‘They must be 
_ very careful,’ added Mr. Morley, ‘not to allow their righteous sentiments—if 
Con 362——4 
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gave expression. We hope he has not. been correctly reported. If he has 
been, it will have to be said that he has woefully gone back upon the 
principles and traditions of his political creed and of his party in a manner 
never expected from a scholar and statesman of his culture and ideals.’ 
|The Indu Prakdsh writes :—‘‘The recent debate on the opium trade in the 
ouse of Commons has failed to make out a case for any direct interference on 
the part of the Government, though to superficial observers and people of 
ultra-puritanic views, such interference may seem necessary. But surely 
educated public opinion in India does not want this interference, although 
during the debate Sir Henry Cotton spoke as if this opinion was on his side, 
With all respect to Sir Henry’s views on the subject, we think that the popular 
rty in India does not want to improve Chinese morals at the sacrifice of a 
substantial source of revenue which cannot be made up except by increased 
taxation.......... It is all very well to talk about philanthropy so long as 
Jndia has to pay for it. It cannot be denied that a source of revenue which 
depends for its continuance upon a confirmed national vice is nota very 
, desirable source of income. But to say that revenue derived by taxing vice 
i is undesirable, is perhaps as good as saying that there should be no vice, It 
i “has been an accepted principle that: if there is vice, the best way to deal with 
ri ° ° e : . . oe 
| it is to make it as costly as possible by taxing it and refraining from 
| making its path smooth......... . It is on this very principle that liquor is 
it taxed both here and in England, and certainly liquor is more harmful than 
| opium......... Again, so far as India is concerned the vice of opium has not 
developed into a public evil. It would certainly be more desirable if the 
anti-opiumists expend their energies in removing the evil of drink which is 
working such great havoc both here and in England.’’| 


6. ‘Though no official intimation has been made, it almost seems certain 
e _, that ‘His Majesty the King of Afghanistan’ will 
wae probable visit visit India next November. Initial preparations 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 18th Fe, it seems, already in progress, Sir Henry 
June, Eng. ccls. McMohan being mentioned as the officer who will 
be deputed to look after the arrangements for the 
visit, ‘ So it seems the Amir is coming. What will be the result of his visit ? 
Will there be anything else besides a costly and impressive ceremonial, 
a personal introduction with the greatest British soldier of the age and 
- @review of the hosts he handles?......... The Amir is sure to ask for an 
increase in his subsidy, and judging from past experience the British Govern- 
ment is as likely to grant it. Would they get anything in return for it ? ”’ 


7. “How many uncrowned kings are there in India? We have read 
of something like three, round whose necks the 
“Unucrowned Kings” of elephant has put the garland of nomination. One 


India i i is Will 
. ae reigns in Bengal, and the Bengalis will not have more : 
Peewee ig eee (op Pee if the province is found to be too large, they will give 


him a Council. The other two are assigned to Bom- 

bay, the Western Ghats supplying a natural division beween their respective 

~ territories, The other provinces have for the present their own local chieftains, 

entitled to use their palanquins and yak-tails and other appropriate insignia, but 

re not considered fit to occupy ‘lion-seats.’ ‘There would thus appear to be only 

é lions in India. ‘he paucity of these rulers of the first class is probably 

to a lack of appreciation of the amenities-of the office, It is evidently forgot- 
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ten that while the head that wears the crown lies uneasy, the unorowned head 


enjoys the pleasantest dreams which a soft luxurious pillow can generate. How- 
ever, éven uncrowned monarchs have their own responsibilities, In -these 
days of newspapers, and of constant friction of ideas, their followers may fall 
out on some question or other, say, for example, the exact connotation of 
the word swadeshi, or the planning of swadeshti operations. Then again, the 
Minister of a paramount ruler may not approve of the sayings and doings of 
a tributary Raja, or a‘ Rao Bahadur’ as the modern invention has it. That 
with so many lines of cleavage, India presents a united front to the world is 
a. positive proof, if proof were needed, of our preparedness for self-government, 


and of the iniquity of the Arms Act.” 


&. One G. C, Saraiya writes to the Gujard: :—India was in ancient times 
rolling in wealth and basking in the sunshine of 
Exhortation to the people glory and prosperity and in virtue of the place of 
2 India to exert themselves }onour she occupied among the civilised nations of 
or the advancement of their | 
country. the earth, she was the cynosure of all eyes. But how 
Gujarat (67), 16th June. is she situated to-day? Nota shred of her former 
| greatness now remains to remind her of her glorious 
past and she is exposed to all sorts of sufferings and hardships, which even an 
adamantine heart would shudder to think of. How long will these dark clouds 
oi misery continue to darken her horizon? Hundreds of her sons die of hunger 
and starvation. No one could ever have dreamt that this powerful and 
wealthy country would be reduced to such a miserable plight, and that her 
wealth would pass into the hands of foreigners, Under the British Gov- 
ernment, we are made to pass through {a fierce struggle for existence and 
the authorities are resorting to various devices to lord it over us, If, under 
these circumstances, we patiently try our best to hold our own, we shall be only 
doing our duty and nothing more. If, on the other hand, we look on the 
situation with stolid indifference, we shall only be aggravating the miseries of 
our lot. Arise, therefore, my countrymen and put your shoulder to the wheel, 
and may God assist you! Ye Indians! realize the duties and obligations you 
owe to your country and be ready for action. As England expects every man 
to do his duty, so let India’s sons, too, be ready to do theirs. This alone will 
dispel the darkness prevailing throughout India and hasten the dawn of her 
regeneration, 


9. Englishmen are constantly resorting to various devices for the 

il aia a le. expansion of their Empire. They say that in doing so 
aaa apitati y and the they are actuated by the most liberal motives and 
necessity for the people of by the desire that all communities on earth should 
India to take the control of share the blessing of British justice. But unfortu- 
national education into their nately those people, who are brought into contact with 
the British, are soon tired of the connection. The 
Africans, for instance, are disgusted with British rule, 
The inhabitants of Zanzibar are also harassed by British officials, and the Sultan 
of the place, who is a mere puppet at present, has gone over to England to induce 
the Ministry to counteract the regime of tyranny now prevailing in Zanzibar. 
But from the replies given to certain questions on the subject in Parliament, it 


Kal (120), 22nd June. 


does not appear that the Sultan would be able to gain his point. It is not by 


prayers and entreaties that a despotic regime is brought to an end. ‘The Irish 
have tried this method sufficiently long, but without avail. Irish leaders have 
come to realise that self-reliance is the only means to bring about the regenera- 
tion of their country and are beginning to think of employing more vigorous 
remedies to gain the object of their desires. ‘They now look upon constitutional 
agitation as involving a waste of money and energy, since the British employ the 
Irish soldiers in their service to defeat the aims of Irish agitators. The [rish 
people are, therefore, taking precautions that no Irishman accepts service in the 
British army. At the same time they are not indifferent to physical and military 
training as they think that without armed resistance the despotic sway of 
foreigners cannot well be brought under restraint. The Irish have better 
experience than ourselves of the efficacy of different modes of political agitation, 
and it is the part of wisdom to profit by their experience. We need not 
think of adopting the violent remedies which the Irish intend to employ, 
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s ew reached the same stage of despair as they. We should, 
howerer, think of introducing reforms in our present system of education, com, 
‘Merce’and agriculture. In order to develop the idea of nationality among the 
‘people and make them spirited, it is essential that they should receive the 
proper kind of education. The tendency of the present system of education 
to enervate them physically and mentally and the educational curriculum 
is defective inasmuch as it does not provide for instruction in many essential 
subjects, such as commerce, industries, mineralogy, &c, Only a proper system 
of education will make a people patriotic. We should, therefore, try to set up 
a national university and concentrate our attention specially on industrial 
education, We should not wait for encouragement from Government in this 
matter, but depend upon our own efforts. 


10. The mental condition of those Government officers, who are in- 
toxicated with power and act in an unrestrained and 
ai Who can be truly called @ impudent manner, may be compared to that of a 
isloyal person in India ? : ‘ ; ; 
Ban (102a), 17th June, jaundiced person. These officers suspect disloyalty in 
every deed, word and movement of the people. Owing 
to the diseased state of their minds they are incapable of distinguishing between 
a loyal and a disloyal person. It is, therefore, our duty to correct them 
by clearly pointing out who is truly disloyal. He who sows seeds of 
disaffection against Government in the minds of the people is as disloyal as 
the person who fosters the growth of such disaffection. From this point 
of view, two men are really guilty of sedition. They are Lord Curzon, our late 
autocratic Viceroy, and Sir B, Fuller, the present Lieut.-Governor of East 
Bengal, The former trampled upon public opinion in partitioning Bengal, 
forced upon the people the Official Secrets Act and the Indian Universities Act, 
and by many other high-handed measures during his seven years’ regime sowed 
the seeds of discontent and disaffection in the minds of the people, Is not the 
man disloyal, who created distrust of Government in the minds of the people by 
dubbing the Queen’s Proclamation an “impossible charter”? He has, 
by a strange freak of fortune, suffered the penalty prescribed by law for the 
offence of creating disaffection against the Government, viz., banishment from 
India, and will, therefore, no longer trouble us. The other disloyal person, Sir 
Fuller, has meted out insulting treatment to both Hindus and Muhammadans 
by comparing them to his two wives, persecuted the popular leaders for taking 
part in the swadesht movement, enrolled respectable persons and school-masters 
as special Constables, prohibited the utterance of “ Bande Mataram,’’ let loose 
Gurkhas upon peaceful agitators and caused them to be assaulted and beaten. 
He has by thus following Russian methods of administration created distrust and 
disaffection against Government in the public mind, He is, moreover, guilty of 
insubordination inasmuch as he disobeyed the mandates of the Secretary of 
State. He, therefore, deserves, in our opinion, to be at once banished from this 
country. Nay, he should be recalled and impeached before Parliament on a 
charge of treason. Government who are surrounded by such disloyal persons 
have begun to smell sedition everywhere inIndia, We, however, earnestly 
beseech them to abandon their present attitude towards the people. If they 
were to penetrate our hearts and watch them closely, they would find them 
overflowing with feelings of loyalty and attachment to British rule. In con- 
clusion our fervent prayer to the Almighty is that He may not create among 
us traitors to the King-Emperor and to our country and that He may not send. 
insolent, high-handed and self-willed rulers to exercise sway over us. 


11. It will notdo for the Indians to depend for their rise upon the 

sympathy and justice-loving instincts of their rulers, 
ig fires ¢ A Sarna, tee The interests of the people and of Government are 
standing between Hindusand antagonistic, and it is against human nature to expect 
Musalmans with a view to that the latter would of their own accord take 
fn napa the swadeshi measures for the benefit of the people. On the 
~~ Kél (120), 22nd June. contrary they will not fail to frustrate our efforts 
ue for national advancement, What else is the expla- 
nation of the reign of high-handedness now prevailing in Bengal? ‘Lhe official 
. «@lags there is resorting to autocratic measures with a view to suppress 


‘ 
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the swadesht and anti-partition agitations set up by the people. Both these 
agitations are beneficial to us, but Government dislike them and are trying 
by hook or by crook to put them down. Just now, they are trying 
to weaken the force of the agitation by creating a misunderstanding between 
Hindus and Musalmans, Sir B. Fuller proposed~ to confer upon some Musal- 
mans the posts of Sub-Inspectors of Police. But their education having 
been found to be defective by the authorities of tle Police Training School 
at Bhagalpur, they were sent about their business. But Sir B. Fuller was 
not thus to be moved from his aim. He has now issued acircular directing 
that in filling future vacancies, the claims of Muhammadans, who form 
a majority of the population of East Bengal but are not proportionately 
represented in the public service, should be specially taken into consideration. 
In all provinces in India the number of Musalmans in government service is 
not proportional to the total Muhammadan population, but the reason of this is 
their backwardness in point of education, 'The Muhammadans have several times 
in the past applied to Government praying for special consideration of their 
claims in filling public appointments, but their prayer never received a favour- 

able consideration and Government always took their stand upon merit and 
merit alone being recognised as the sole passport to public service. Why should 
they think of departing from this attitude now? Their object must be to 
create & breach between Hindus and Musalmans. Hindus would rejoice at the 
larger admission of Muhammadans in the public service and a wider spread of 
education among them. But in view of the object which underlies the present. 
circular, even the Musalmans must feel irritated over it. Government do not 
specially like Muhammadans, but they only wish to throw out a bait to them in 
order to revenge themselves upon the Hindus, who have taken a prominent part 
in the swadesht movement. When the Muhammadans are better educated and 
realise the true condition of the country, the sympathy now felt for them by 
Government will disappear, The Muhammadans are not such simpletons as not 
to see through this dodge of Government. Will the circular materially benefit 
them? The highest posts are mostly held by Europeans, the post next in 
importance to the highest are generally reserved for half-educated Europeans, 
Eurasians and Native Christians and the claims of Muhammadans will, under 
Fuller’s present circular, be considered only in filling such minor posts as those 
of Police Sub-Inspectors, Abkari Inspectors, Agricultural Sub-Registrars, &c. 
A few hundred Musalmans may get these posts. But will this benefit the com- 
munity asawhole? If the Mubhammadans succumb to the temptation thrown 
in their way by Government and remain aloof from the Hin us, a few individuals 
among them will no doubt be temporarily benefited, but the community as a 
whole is bound to suffer. If, however, the swadeshi movement succeeds and the 
industries of the country prosper, the Muhammadans as a class are sure to be 
benefited. They should not, therefore, swallow the bait thrown out to them by 
Government, If the latter had really felt sympathy for them, they would have 
taken measures to spread education among the Mubammadans. Government, 
however, spend only 30 lakhs upon the education of 30 crores of Indians, 
whereas the expenditure on education in England, which contains a population of 
four crores, is 21 crores of rupees per year. ‘The Indian Government pays no 
heed to the cry for more expenditure on primary education. Nay, its tendency 

is to throw obstacles in the path of educational progress. Let our Musalman 

brethren take note of this and not be deceived by the hollow sympathy of 
Government. 


12. One Jatashanker contributes some verses to the Gujgardti of which 
the following is the purport:—The prevalence of 
a spirit of unity among a people enables them to 

be united a to boycott overcome insurmountable obstacles, I, therefore, call 
foreleg fs 3 4).17th June; Upon Hindus, Mubammadans and Parsis to combine 
Tikékdr (90), 21st June. together and direct) their concerted efforts towards 
_ achieving India’s regeneration. It is now high time 

for them to act in concert, for in the absence of co-operation the path of 
their country’s advancement would be blocked. If they are proud to belong to 
this land of the Aryans, they should exert themselves to bridge over the gulf, 
that separates them from one another, and enjoy the blessings of the country’s 

gon 362—5 ; 
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_ Yise. Profiting by the lesson taught by other countries they should direct 
_ their energies to prevent the perennial drain of India’s wealth, to learn arts 

industries and to turn to account their natural intelligence for promoting 
the welfare of the country. They should take a pledge to use indigenous goods 
to the exclusion of foreign articles. Alas! India is drained of her enormous 
wealth by overfiooded with foreign wares. Ye Indians! take a warning 
from the present state of things and direct your efforts towards the industrial 
regeneration of your motherland. [The Tikékdér also publishes verses of some- 
what similar purport. | | 


13, “Several weeks ago we read in the mofussil letters published by some 
of our contemporaries—we will not say in which 
Alleged inexpediency of province—that the local Reading Rooms had boycotted 
peste Anglo-Indian Anglo-Indian newspapers. It is not known if they 
Indian Spectator (5), 28ra_bave boycotted Shakespeare and Tennyson. The 
June. signal for this crusade was perhaps the telegram from 
Calcutta, which announced thatacertain Reading 
Room in Bengal had stopped subscribing for an Anglo-Indian daily for some 
reason or other. We have seen the question of boycotting Anglo-Indian papers 
seriously discussed in other provinces as well, The parties that would be affected 
know how to take care of their own interests. But apart from the consideration 
that all papers published in India are really swadeshi concerns, employing a 
considerable amount of native labour in their printing presses and managing 
departments, and even in the editorial department, there are two facts worth 
remembering in this extraordinary discussion. The Native papers will be 
the first to acknowledge their obligations to their Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
for foreign telegrams, obtained at. considerable cost, and for a good deal of 
valuable information on Indian matters which they alone/are able to secure for 
Indian readers. Secondly, if Europeans stop subscribing for Native journals, 
although these may not be pecuniarily much affected, how would the European 
community know what is at the back of the Native mind? How can we 
expect them to be more sympathetic towards the people? The fact is that 
more Europeans should subscribe for Native, and more Natives for Anglo- 
Indian, papers.”’ 


14. “Under the heading ‘he Present Situation’ fourteen leading and 
responsible Bengali gentlemen have published a state- 
Statement by Bengali meut, which is ridiculed by its critics as a manifesto, 
leaders on the present sita- yt which is in fact a modest and sober attempt to 
ation in Bengal. , “a : ; 
Mahvdtta (9), 17th June, | Set forth in clear and explicit terms the situation in 
Bengal in view of the official declaration of sympathy. 
After briefly tracing the events subsequent to the enforcement of the 
rtition decree and noting the failure of the repressive measures adopted 
by Sir B, Fuller in the Eastern Province, the document asserts that Govern- 
ment had hitherto followed principles distinctly alien to the traditions of a 
civilized administration ; and that in spite of Mr. Morley’s sympathetic orders 
the spirit of repression still prevails in Bengal. ‘What has been done is 
precious little when compared with what remains to be done and touches, 
the document says, ‘only the outer fringe of the question which has so deeply 
stirred the hearts of our countrymen.’ The main point of contention is, of 
course, the partition of Bengal and the unnatural division of the Bengali- 
speaking population ; and if the popular excitement is to be allayed and con- 
tentment restored, the partition must be undone and the whole Presidency 
of Bengal placed under one administration. And, in the words of the docu- 
ment, ‘so long as this is not done, excitement and agitation will continue, 
and the concession prompted no doubt by the best of motives will fail to 
pacify a people smarting under the sense of a national wrong.’.......... We are 
lad that a clear statement like this has been issued by responsible Bengali 
eaders like the signatories to the present document. It was absolutely 
| , in the din and confusion of the results of official and non-official 
activity in Bengal during the last few days, to separate the grain from the 
chaff and to erystallise the facts about the popular opinion and sentiment 
ou the main question of partition at this moment,” : : 
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15. “The manifesto on the partition of Bengal, issued by Mr. Baikunta 
Nath Sen and thirteen others, is far from being an in- 
Indian Spectator (5), 23rd flammatory document: it conveys the impression that 
vane, | the people in that province have now generally got 
tired of the agitation, and if even the slightest con- 
cession is made, which will enable the leaders to console themselves that their 
exertions have not been altogether in vain, they will welcome the opportunity 
of diverting their energies into channels where they are more urgently 
needed. The manifesto asserts that Mr, Brodrick sanctioned the present 
scheme of partition as a personal concession to Lord Curzon, and that 
the alternative suggested by the late Secretary of State himself would 
have satisfied ‘all parties.’ Mr, Brodrick’s alternative was to create a 
number of GCommissionerships like Sind. It cannot be too late even now 
to modify the partition on these lines, for very little more is needed than 
to reduce the Lieutenant-Governor with his Council in the new province to the 
position of a Commissioner. ‘There may be one Commissioner for Eastern 
Bengal, another for Assam, and the integrity of the Bengali-speaking popula- 
tion will thus be maintained. But evidently the sacrifice of the Legislative 
Council would be a retrograde step: it will certainly seem so to the people of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, when the dust of the present controversy is laid,”’ 


16. The Mahrdita gives the following report of aspeech delivered by 
ee Mr. Tilak at an anti-partition meeting in Calcutta :— 
partition of Bevel and the ‘Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak said that he little dreamt 
duty of the Bengalis to per- when he came there that he would be called upon 
— the swadesht agita- rs wg a ogee gg —s the age 
hes rom the Chairman he did not wish to imitate the 
eee kme lan oe example of Sir B. Fuller by disobeying that mandate 
in any way. They were talking of Partition—partition of what? That was 
what he asked. There were beautiful words in the Bhagwat Gita which 
declared that the soul could not be partitioned by the sword. His question 
was—had India a soul? If India had a soul, she would not be partitioned. 
Had they got a soul? What was the soul of anation? It was the spirit 
of nationality that made the whole nation one, It makes every member, 
every province, every nation, feel the grievances of one another. If they 
were bound in that spirit, then they must rest assured that the physical 
partition effected by the Government would not be able to do them 
any harm, Still they must not allow the partition to stand, Vitality must 
be developed in them.......... It might be said that the partition could 
not be undone because lakhs of rupees had been spent in erecting Govern- 
ment buildings at the capital of the new province. They should purchase them. 
Mr. Morley had been unfortunately placed at the head of a despotic 
Government. The question was whether Mr, Morley had the courage to over- 
rule the action of the despotic bureaucracy by showing the liberal spirit of 
which he had been the preacher for so many years. If he had not the 
power to help them, it would be the saddest event in the history of India. 
ecceee.. He asked them not to give up the agitation and urged them to 
develop by all means the spiritual power of a great nation, The speaker 
knew of no better way of doing that than by swadeshi......... They had 
the sympathy of the whole country behind them. He appealed to them 
not to give up that agitation, not to forsake their cause in any way, not to be 
deluded by any words, however, sweet or sympathetic. He was sure that by the 
grace of God they would succeed inthe end. ‘Their cause was a just one. 
Nothing could suppress it. He asked them to be true, to be loyal to their 
country and to show that political agitation was no joke and that they were 
determined to have their own way,” 


17. ‘ Why Shivaji should be revered in Bengal as a patriot is understood 
Sees ee only by the subile intellects of the local politicians, 

PR corse: a ofthe He fought against the oppressor, it is true, and would, 
Parei (13), 17ht June; no doubt, have been as down on Lord Curzon as 

' he was on Aurungzebe—like Mr, Gokhale he might 

not have been able to tell one from the other—but judging by his doings 


elsewhere, it does not seem credible that. he would have appreciated the 
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nlis capacity for administration at its full worth had he liberated. their 
e from the Moghul yoke, The Maratha tlemen who go to 
al now were, we are informed, treated magnificently and deluged with words 
fectionery of equal sweetness; it is tolerably certain they would not 
> so. joyfully welcomed in the réle of provincial Governors on behalf 
of the Maratha conqueror. So far as the change is due to the unification of 
India we rejoice at it, but so far as the whole thing is sheer humbug we must 
deplore it, It. seems. to us, indeed, that it would be more useful to commemo- 
rate Ram Mohun Roy or Ranade. To advocate the cultivation of Shivaji’s 
virtues—of which the one they everlastingly extol is resistance to the Par- 
amount Power—is nothing more or less than to disseminate disaffection......._ If 
a man holds that India should rise and expel the foreigner, he is welcome to his 
opinion, but to profess loyalty in one breath and preach rebellion in the next is 
inconsistent, and incidentally not at all like Shivaji, except in the unfortunate 
Afzul Khan episode. We cannot by the way, compete with Mr. Tilak in 
scholarship, but we doubt, all the same, the validity of his definition of 


swadesht as hatred of foreigners.”’ 


*18. ‘* The season of the Shivaji festival has — with great éclat and 
amidst a stupendous show of rejoicings all over India. 
Suma We ol. (38), 24th ...-+- Is it, however, a season of Shivaji’s festival or the 
haere festival of Tilaks, Khapardes, and what-d’ye-call’ems 
from Poona? The latter, amongst themselves, seem to have monopolized the 
honour due to the hero, whose worship they preach for the common acceptance 
of their countrymen........... The advent of the heroes from Poona was this year 
characterized by an unusual show of jubilation in the land of the Babus, who 
looked on the event in the light of a new era full of promises and 
good hopes. The Poonaites were lionized throughout their stay, féted 
and feasted with the choicest delicacies of the season, as some Bengali paper 
puts it. They were paraded through streets amidst fervent enthusiasm, their 
carriages were unhorsed, and hauled by an enthusiastic crowd, while they them- 
selves were greeted with thrilling and rapturous shouts of ‘ Bande Mataram’. If 
the incident had any pathos about it, it had its hnmorous side also. Consecrated 
with the sacred water of the Ganges and invoking the blessings of the gods, the 
orators mounted the platform to preach to their countrymen the gospel 
of unity and oneness. All that histrionic effort could contrive to lend life 
and vigour to the movement was called into requisition, and no pains 
were spared to turn it into a big tamasha. But it was little else than 
a show. It originated in words and ended in words, The Bengalis 
were addressed from more than one platform, whilst the festival lasted, by 
Messrs. Tilak, Khaparde & Co. The expectations of those, who yearned for 
some very fiery and animated speeches, were more than realized........... They 
put heart into their audience as they waxed eloquent on the glory of the 
exploits of Sbivaji and asked them to tread in his footsteps. They asked 
Indians to waive sectarian jealousies and bickerings, to overcome racial consi- 
derations, to renounce animosities begotten of religious differences, and 
to. subordinate personal interests to those of their motherland. They 
invoked Mubammadans to bury the hatchet, and make common cause with 
the Hindus, and urged that the way to salvation for them both lay in 
no other direction than in whcle-hearted unity and concerted action. Against 
whom they were invited to combine, and as to what was apprehended to con- 
stitute an element of dunger, were points that were never clearly elucidated. 
However they smelt danger somewhere, and pointed tothe handwriting on 
the wall which they alune could discern, and which, they said, was a warning 
to the Mulammadans not to spurn with disdain the olive branch so generously 
held out to them by their Hindu brethren.” 


*19. “Some of the Deccani organizers of yen pelobrotions are, of 

‘we : course, very eager to preach the virtue of toleration 
m" akan (24), 24th June, snd forbearance to Muhammadans, just as they are 
. ho lian always fond of preaching the highest ideals to every 
one else except their own faultless selves. © The presence of Bhawani’s idol, it is 
argued, ought not to prevent Mubammadans from joining heartily in these 
elebrations, Shivaji was a great hero and the founder of a Hindu Empire and 
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therefore all the other races ought to be able to appreciate his great qualities 
and join in paying their homage to the fortitude, sagacity, genius and religious 
devotion of the Mahratta warrior. We are afraid the response will not be so 
prompt, as these publicists, blissfully ignorant of the deep recesses of human 
nature, are expecting. Beyond a certain amount of impetuosity, our friend 
Mr. Tilak has never given any proofs of genuine foresight or statesmanship, 
and his loud appeals to the Muhammadans to forget the presence of Bhawani’s 
idol at Shivaji festivals, though he has emphatically declared Bhawani’s worship 
to be aninseparable part thereof, and join him and his co-patriots in 
these celebrations, betray a lack of insight which cannot but be deeply 
deplored in a man who ostentatiously poses as the leader of the Shivaji 
movement and wishes to use it as an instrument for bringing about national: 
awakening and national solidarity. Some of those who preach tolerance and 
forbearance to our Muhammadan countrymen are themselves so intolerant and 
insolent that they will not tolerate even friendly or well-meant admonition. 
pas cbse We must nevertheless utter a note of warning that no movement can 
ever succeed in establishing itself as national, unless the objects of it can fairly 
be treated as national and the leaders of it are national in their aspirations, 
catholic in their views and sympathies and statesmanlike in their words and 
deeds, and as such command the respect and confidence of the major portion 
of the thinking public.” 


20.. “It was in the fitness of things that our Bengal brethren 
de. _ should have celebrated last week the Shivaji festival 

Pa vi celebration ™ inggrand style. They had invited ,Mr. Bal 
Patriot.(14), 16th June,  Gangadhar Tilak from Poona and Mr. Khaparde 


from Amraoti.......... To say that the festival is 
not political is todeny a self-evident truth. The festival has begun to be 
celebrated with the idea of unifying all the divergent races of India.......... 


We would like to see all the towns of India celebrating the Shivaji festival. The 
Calcutta leaders did well in inviting Mr. Tilak to take part in the festivities, 
From all accounts Mr. Tilak’s visit to Calcutta roused the swadeshi spirit 
of our Bengal friends. Even'the Marwaris of Calcutta have been made to 
understand the true interest of the country, The foreign Government that 
rules'so benignly over us cannot see eye to eye with us on these questions. To 
promote the nascent industries of the country it may be necessary to impose 
protective duties, but the Government of India is not inclined todoso. It 
thus devolves on ourselves to impose such duties, and this can be done by 
adopting a system of voluntary protection. Mere love of indigenous articles is not 
sufficient. It should necessarily be associated with the hatred of foreign 
articles, If we cannot get the best indigenous article, we should put up with 
the next best. If we are not ina position to undergo that little sacrifice of 
fashion or style or comfort, we are not fit to be a nation. If the true economic 
condition is brought home tothe people at large, we are sure there will be 
many found ready to make this sacrifice, Swadeshism is not confined merely to 
the use of country-made articles. To reach the root of the evil we are sulifer- 
ing from, the educational policy of the country requires to be overhauled 
and brought in line with the policy of other civilized countries. The tendency 
of the present system of education is only to supply the Government offices 
with the necessary number of employees, The capacities of individuals are 
dwarfed. In the words of Mr. Tilak it results in the intellectual castration 
of the nation.” 


21. “The Shivaji festival at Calsutta this year proved too s iccessful 
to be ignored by its usual critics, Perhaps this very 
success added a new zest to the criticism on the 
present occasion and to the sins of Shivaji were added 
? | those of Messrs. Khaparde and Tilak, two humble 
devotees of the great Mahratta hero who happened to be specially invited to 
Calcutta for the festival. The Bengali people also contributed in part tothe 
unthinkable situation by lionising Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde and giving the 
former in particular a splendid opportunity to preach to the thousands that 
went to see and hear him his well-known views about the swadeshi movement. 
All the most offensive elements had thus combined together at Calcutta during 
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Mahrétta (9), 17th June. 
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Of course, it has not offered any direct criticism on the festival 
e head and front of the offence given to it on the present occasion 
ies in the réceptions of Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde at Calcutta. The Times 
th a charming impudence puts the question ‘ Who is Mr. Khaparde?’? The 
obvious and also the shutting answer would be that Mr, Khaparde is the 
gentleman whom the whole Bengali nation knew so well as to lionise him in 
this way. Surely after the gratifying reception which Mr. Khaparde received 
at Calcutta, he can easily afford to remain unknown to the Zimee’ 
‘writer. As for the right of Messrs, Tilak and Khaparde to go as representative 
Deccanis or Mahrattas we may say that the two gentlemen in question are 
as good representatives of the Mahratta Empire as an average Anglo- 

Indian journalist is of the traditions of the British Empire. If again, as the Times 
admits, Mr. Tilak’s personality has bulked so largely in the popular Shivaji 
festivals all over India, that is to say, if Mr. Tilak could thus be intimately con- 
nected with the popularisation on such a grand scale of the great Mahratta hero 


. and his principles, surely he, though a Brahmin, may be allowed to be a better 


representative of Shivaji than the down-trodden Bombay mill-hand who 
technically answers to the name of Mahratta or even some of the degenerate and 
slavish aristocrats, who although perhaps sharing the same blood as once ran in 
the veins of Shivaji, have proved themselves short-sighted, miserable wretches 
without the slightest spark of the real Mabratta greatness in them. But it is 
obviously absurd to argue the question of Shivaji’s representation in this con- 
nection, much more so to argue it in the fashion in which the Zémes’ writer bas 
chosen £0 do it.” 


, 22. “It is absurd to argue with the Times in the fashion followed 
| by it. But it is impossible to overlook the glaring 
_-Mr. Tilak’s speeches at the misstatements and misrepresentations of facts which 
Shivaji colebation in Cet the correspondent of this so-called leading or mis- 
utta and the Times of India. leadi . . | S 
Mahrétta (9), 17th June, Jeading journal of Asia has stooped to damn 
Mr. Tilak. The T#mes, apparently on the authority 
of the Bengali, wants its readers to believe that the sympathy of 
the Bombay Government for the erection of the Shivaji Memorial was 
misconstrued and misrepresented by Mr, Tilak as sympathy for the political 
festival. This.is not true as any one who reads the whole account in the 
Bengali may see for himself. It was indeed impossible to misappropriate the 
Bombay Government’s sympathy for the political festival after the publication 
cf the full text of the Government reply in Indian papers here and Bengal ; 
and even the Times of India will, we think, be ready to give to Mr. Tilak the 
eredit of being cognisant of the wide publication of the reply in question, 
There is, to say the least, nothing wrong in alluding at a Shivaji festival to the 
sympathy of the Bombay Government with the movement of repairing his 
Samadha at Raigad. This is precisely what Mr. Tilak did at Calcutta, and he 
then referred to the sympathy expressed by Mr. Morley observing that the most 
timid amongst us might not be afraid of joining the festival in these days of 
sympathy. ‘The reportsin the Calcutta papers are necessarily very brief, and 
the writer in the Times should have taken special care to verify the facts before he 
ventured to make a venomous attack on Mr. Tilak, But this is not the only 
misrepresentation of which the Times stands guilty in this case. The telegram 
which the Times publishes under the heading ‘A Fdolish Speech’ in its 
issue of the 12th instant is nothing but a clumsy forgery of a public utterance, 
a forgery which is disreputable both to the correspondent who fabricated it and 
the paper which published it. The telegram in question first refers to the 
monster procession to bathe in the Ganges led by Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde 
and then cunningly adds ‘In a speech Tilak said that swadeshi was not 
love for country’s good, but hate for foreigners.” We cannot conceive of 
speaker’s words than this, The juxta- 
ion and the speech would lead any one to suppose that 


sition of - the 


‘Mr. ‘Tilak made a speech on the bathing ghat. As a matter of fact he made 


y on the occasion.- He- ‘merely led the procession in silence and 
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returned home after taking a bath in the Ganges, Supposing however—and 
there is a loophole left in the telegram for that—that the correspondent 
intended to summarise Mr, Tilak’s views of swadeshi expressed elsewhere, we 
still say that the statement is mischievously false. It is on the face of it 
a deliberate attempt to distort -and misrepresent. Mr. Tilak’s attitude. Mr. Tilak, 
we know, has been preaching the doctrine that boycott is only the negative 
aspect of swadeshism, and that love for swadesht or one’s own country’s goods 
necessarily implies hate or dislike for foreign goods. The Times may 
not agree with Mr. Tilak in this, but it passes one’s imagination to see 
Mr, Tilak’s words perverted and misrepresented in the way in which the 
correspondent has cunningly done. The writer in the Times, if he had exer- 
cised a little caution could have seen that where his correspondent wired 
‘country’s good’ goods and not good was the real word, and that it was 
not ‘hate for foreigners’ but ‘ hate for foreign,’ that is to say, for foreign 
goods, it is impossible for a man not initiated into the mysteries of the Times’ 
office to judge whether the mutilation of Mr. Tilak’s words originated with 
the correspondent, the Printer’s Devil or any one else on the staff of the Times. 
As it stands, we take it to proceed from the correspondent himself, but the 
nature of the fabrication igs such as to leave little doubt in the mind of any 
one that it is intentional, Forgers are known often to make clever alter- 
ations in the wording of.adocument. But the correspondent of the Times 
here excels the ordinary forger in the cleverness and skill with which he 
has forged Mr, Tilak’s speech by dropping a single ‘s’ after ‘ good,’ and 
adding ‘ers’ after ‘foreign’. But the cleverness of the correspondent is 
nothing when compared tothe stupidity of the editor who published the 
telegram with a foolish heading of his own. Any one pretending to have 
some aquaintance with public speeches on the swadeshi: movement could have 
easily seen that it isa question of swadeshi versus foreign goods, and not of 
foreigners. If the Times, therefore, did not perceive the absurdity of the tele- 
gram, it must be attributed either to its incapacity or unwillingness to do so, 
whatever the cause of that unwillingness may be. Weare sorry we cannot, 
however, give tothe Times the credit of being incapable, and we are thus 
forced to accept the other explanation which we need not say is disgraceful 
to a journal of the standing of the Z'imes of India.” 


23. A correspondent of the Englishman newspaper says that Shivaji 
having treacherously assassinated Aizul Khan, the 
Advisability of Hindus Muhammadgns should hold themselves aloof from 
coe maeeeess pions Nar the Shivaji festival. This argument was replied to 
pra Shivaji. = “* by Moulvi Liyakhat Husain Khan in his speech at the 
Kesaré (124), 19th June. | recent Shivaji celebration in Calcutta when he said 
that Shir Shah, Aurangzebe and other Muhammadan 
generals had been guilty of similar conduct towards their enemies. It seems 
to be the opinion of both Hindu and Musalman statesmen that such things 
are allowable in the field of politics. The new Muhammadan historian 
Moulvi Abdul Karim, B.A., also remarks that Shivaji is entitled to the 
respect of Musalmans because he abstained from desecrating mosques or 
showing dishonour to the Koran in the territories conquered by him. It was 
for these reasons that Mr. Rasul, Barister-at-Law, and Moulvi Liyakhat 
Husain Khan were present on one occasion at the Shivaji celebration at Calcutta. 
As religious matters play only a subordinate part in the Shivaji celebration, it is 
obvious that there is no objection for the Muhammadans to take part in them. 
To say that the Muhammadans of the present day are not to co-operate with the 
Hindus in a festival having for its object the regeneration of the nation is like 
exhorting the contemporary Hindus to hate the Musalmans because Aurangzebe 
cruelly tortured Sambhaji to death, The assassinations of both Afzul Khan and 
Sambhaji are past historical events and need not excite hatred or resentment 
at the present day. There is no animosity between the English and the 
Scotch at present, though wars took place between England and Scotland in 
bygonetimes. The same consideration applies to Hindus and Musalmans, who 
are under a common bondage. Both have to learn what virtues they are to 
cultivate among themselves in their present situation in order that their 
degraded nation may march along the path of advancement. An earnest 
contemplation of the virtues of national heroes like Shivaji is the only royal 
road to acquire the training required for national advancement and it is a 
happy sign of the times that all people in India have begun to do so. 


: * signed protest has been forwarded to us 
bs “ages with referénée to the speech delivered on the 9th May 
. Protest >. _M¥. hy Mr, Broaché at the Share and Stock Exchange 
yBrokers,  . .§.—«-_—s-« all :—* Wee the undersigned certified Brokers of the 
Bday drug | te 7 Stock warns Bombay, hereby declare 
june; Bombay - that we have no sympathy with, and entirely dissociate 
poy ay se Varta- ourselves from, the speech made by Mr. Shapurji 
Gace aaa cian Burjorji Broacha, as President of the Association, at 
_ its last annual meeting held on 9th May, in which he expressed his own personal 
views, because our tion has never sanctioned the expression of any 
opinion on political matters or any other matters which has no connection with 
our business. Therefore, all of us express our strong disapproval of the 
speech,’ ” The protest is signed by 71 brokers. |The Bombay Samdchdr approves 
of the protest and remarks:—Though the Parsee members of the Association 
have not signed the protest for certain reasons, they entirely dissent from the 
views expressed by their Chairman and highly appreciate the valuable services 
rendered to India by Mr. Dadabhai Navroji and the Honourable Mr, Gokhale. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn compliments the Hindu brokers upon their moral courage in 
thus coming forward to express their disagreement with the views of their 
Chairman. | | | 
25. “His Excellency Lord Lamington paid his intended visit to Rdi- 
gad last week. At Mahad, on his way to the Fort, 
His Excellency Lord La- His Excellency was presented with an address by 
mington’s visit to Raigad. the local Municipality and in reply to that address 
ait an (9), 17th June; the Governor was pleased to say that the memorial 
esars +(124), 19th June; ‘ . ee 
Dayan Prakash (39), 18th presented to him by the Committee of the Shivaji 
June. Memorial Fund was in his pocket at that very moment, 
and that he would like to go and once see Shivaji’s 
Fort for himself in connection with the promise he had made of giving the 
concessions asked for by the Committee. His Excellency also noticed the exer- 
tions made by the Mahad people in the swadeshi cause, though at the same time he 
advised them to be prepared for starting new industries on their own account in 
which case, of course, they might also rely on the assistance of Government. 
Lord Lamington had a pleasant trip to the Fort and back, though the advent 
of the rainy season had interfered with the geod condition of the roads, It is 
easy to understand that His Excellency must have been highly impressed and 
leased with what he saw of the vestiges of the time when the great Mahratta 
se lived and moved over the Fort in flesh and blood......... We may 
hope that with the assistance of the Bombay Government the people. of 
the. Deccan will be enabled to raise a memorial to Shivaji which, if not 
fully proportionate to his greatness, will at any rate be consonant with the 
feelings and sentiments of the people and acceptable to Government.” [The 
Kesari writes in a similar strain and remarks that it is most creditable 
to His Excellency to have undertaken a tour to Réigad and seen the 
state of things there with his own eyes. The Dnydn Prakdsh observes :— 
The respect shown by Lord Lamington to the samadh of Shivaji at Rédigad 
certainly reflects credit upon the personal instincts .of His Excellency, and 
we may reasonably hope that the fact of an exalted functionary like the 
Governor having shown respect to a great hero like Shivaji will serve to 
mitigate, at least partially, the contempt felt by some insignificant officials for 
the Shivaji festival, We learn from our correspondent that His Excellency 
made a good many inquiries about Shivaji at Raigad and wished to know if any 
one was.present on bebalf of the Honourable Mr. Khare or the Shivaji Memorial 
Committee, Had any responsible member of the Committee been present, His 
Excellency would have been able to form a definite opinion about the kind of 
help required from Government in erecting the memorial. | 


26. A few days ago, adeputation consisting of four respectable inhabitants 
i ia of this place waited upon Lord Lamington for the 
Mahéd taluka (Koldba) and P&rpose of laying before His Excellency the famine- 
compi&int about the alleged stricken condition of the rayats of Mahdd taluka, and 
seort to stringent measures hopes were entertained that the representations made to 
by the Mamlatds the Governor would secure to the afflicted peasantry 
thon, some congessions in the shape of remissions ‘or 
ee eee: suspensions of land revenue, But unfortunately for 
the poor sufferers, the Mamilatdar of Mahéd submitted an optimistic report 
 gbout the agricultural outlook in the taluka and gave it as his opinion that 
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the grievances of the rayats were unfounded. In making such a report the 
Mawmlatdar has no doubt made an exhibition of his folly and high-handedness, 
Whatever be the fate of the representation made to the Governor on behalf of 
the rayats, it cannot be deemed that the adoption of stringent measures at the 
present juncture by the Mamlatdar in collecting revenue is highly objection- 
able, It is disgraceful, too, that that officer should show an inordinate zeal in 
recovering revenue at a time when the prices of food-grains are rising steadily 
and when the cultivators find it by no means an easy task to meet the demand. 
We do not know whether to weep or rejoice over the eagerness displayed by 
revenue officers in vying with one another in defeating the good intentions 
underlying many a benevolent famine circular issued by Government. We 
hope Government will look into the matter and redress the grievances of the 
people of Mahdd. 


27. ‘* Hardly two years have elapsed since the famous Rolt case created 

A case of alleged high. 80 teat a sensation in Calcutta by exposing to public 
handed procedure adopted View ofliciai high-handedness and wanton disregard 
by the officers of the Customs. of justice. The victim in that case was a European, 


Department and the Bombay _, . ... But when the wronged person happens to be 

Government in dealing with 4 native, he has neither th t th 

the case of a subordinate Di. 4 * ° ‘ “rr — aarti 

native employé. which a European under similar circumstances invar- 
Indu Prakdsh (41), 20th iably has......... A case of this kind has recently been 

June, Eng. cols. brought to our notice. It has caused the ruin of eleven 


native subordinates of the Salt Department. The whole record is most pains 
ful reading and reveals an aspect of Anglo-Indian official life, which is s!iowly but 
steadily undermining public confidence in the best traditions of British rule in 
India. The following is a brief summary of the facts of the case :—The princi- 
pal victim in this case is one Mr. Vishnu Vinayak Dalvi, a Government servant of 
twenty years’ standing and absolutely unimpeachable antecedents, Until the 
occurrence:of the case, he was held by all departmental superiors to be a man of 
exceptional ability and high character. There was, however, one and only one 
exception. Mr. Cotgrave, late Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, always 
persisted in disbelieving this rising native subordinate of the Salt Department. 
His distrust was continually fed by the tales poured into his ears by Mr. Dalvi’s 
enemies.......... Mr. Cotgrave’s distrust about this man was never allowed 
to sleep, and it developed into a feeling of personal hatred. In January 1900 
Mr. Cotgrave while on a tour of inspection visited Dabhol in the Ratnagiri 
District. ‘The Customs establishment at that place was under the control of 
Mr. Dalvi as Sarkarkun under the direct supervision of the Assistant Collector 
for the Ratnagri Range. The Deputy Collector inspected the office and in ten 
days after his leaving tbe place sent to the Sarkarkun his notes of inspection in 
which nothing unusual was mentioned. ‘two months afterwards the Assistant 
Collector received an order by wire from Mr. Jenkins, the then Collector, asking 
him to proceed to Dabhol, suspend the Sarkarkun and inquire into certain allega- 
tions made against him by Mr. Cotgrave. Mr. Jardine, the Assistant Collector, 
arrived at Dabhol on the 5th of April and in pursuance of the Collector’s order 
suspended the Sarkarkun and ordered him to proceed to Vengurla, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles by steamer on that very day. A sealed 
packet was entrusted to him to ve handed over to the Sarkarkun of Vengurla 
and Mr. Dalvi was ordered to report himself every day to him.......... After 
Mr. Dalvi was sent to such a distant place Mr. Jardine commenced an inquiry 
into the allegations made against him by Mr. Cotgrave. Evidence was taken 
in his absence without the necessary safeguard against falsehood supplied by cross- 
examination by the accused or by some one on his behalf. ‘The inquiry lasted 
for two weeks. Mr. Jardine’s next proceeding was more remarkable. He 
ordered Mr. Dalvi to proceed to Ratnagiri by the steamer leaving Vengurla on 
the morning of the 10th April. A Dhamni was kept waiting for him on the 
shore at Ratnagiri and he was ordered to drive straight to Mr. Jardine’s 
bungalow and report himself to that officer ‘without holding communication 
of any sort with any one else’. After a full month while Mr. Dalvi was still 
under suspension, he was asked to explain how in certain specified cases of 
ships laden with salted fish going from Goa to Dabhol the. weights of cargoes 


declared were found not to correspond with weights otticially -veritied at Dabhol. 
One more point he was asked to explain was how some of the ships from Goa to 
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aded.: : Mz. Dalvi- requested. Mr. Jardine to show 
those ‘cases. in ron ery gt Fa, to explain the matter, 
‘the papers were not sent to him by the Deputy Collector 


therefore, he (Mr. Jardine) was unable to give him any help in that respect. 
All the same Mr. Jardine pressed Mr, Dalvi to submit bis Sasdanitae without 
lay.” ‘The next day Mr: Dalvi submitted his explanation. A month more 
assed, still Mr. Dalvi continued under suspension, all the while being forbidden 
» go to Dabhol, although his family consisting of his wife and five children 
were there in great anxiety and difficuty on account of his absence and 
knew nothing of what had become of him. Of his own accord and without 
being called, he saw the Commissioner, Dr. Pollen, on 27th Juve in his office 
room at about 3 P.m and learnt from him something of the charge against 
him for the first time and presented a written memo., mentioning therein 
certain points for his consideration. Onthe next morning the Commissioner 
| his final order dismissing Mr. Dalvifrom the Government service. With 
a the intention of submitting an appeal to the Bombay Government against this 
; order, Mr. Dalvi applied to the Commissioner on the 12th July for copies of the 
aes whole proceeding regarding his dismissal, the report on the inquiry made by the 
oe Assistant Collector, Mr. Jardine, and the statement taken by the Deputy 
Collector, Mr. Cotgrave, of his boat kbalashi, Shaik Hussan wd. Shaik Abdulla. 
The application was sent by the Commissioner to Mr. Jenkins who sent it back 
to Mr. Dalvi with the reply that only copies of the final orders in his case 
gould be supplied to him and would be furnished on his applying for them, 
as if the application tothe Commissioner was not sufficient for the purpose, 
The case summarised stands as above. We have not entered into details for 
want of space. Judged by the standing rules laid down by Government for 
the conduct of departmental inquiries, the inquiry in this case is remarkable 
for a systematic and open disregard of every rule of law and justice. The 
unique procedure of compelling the accused to go to the distance of over one 
hundred miles and remain there under surveillance without any knowledge 
of the charge or charges against him before commencing the inquiry, taking 
evidence against him in his absence, demanding explanation after the inquiry 
was completed by withholding from him the necessary documents which would 
have enabled him to prepare the same, restricting his freedom of person and 
preventing him from seeking legal advice or advice of any other kind is an 
instance of almost primitive methods of dealing out justice in vogue under 
uncivilised administrations..,....... ‘The Commissioner, Dr. Pollen, did not think 
it necessary to go into the matter himself, but passed his final order on Mr. 
Jenkins’ finding which he adopted tn toto. Mr. Dalvi appealed to the Bombay 
Government against this order of the Commissioner, But that Government saw 
no reason to interfere. In fact they approved of all the high-handed measures 
4 taken by the officials of the department. A memorial was subsequently 
af submitted to the Government of India, but the Bombay Government would 
if | not forward the case for the consideration of the Supreme Government, 
' taking their stand on their discretionary power to withhold all cases of 
dismissal from the cognizance of the Supreme Government in which the salary 
of the person dismissed was less than Rs. 100. As there was no judicial 
H), inquiry at all, Mr. Dalvi prayed for a regular prosecution being ordered 
;' againt him in a court of law, but to all his appeals silence was deemed b 
li Government to be the only sufficient reply. Memorials were su bmitted 
even to the Secretary of State, but the Bombay Government barred the way 
to justice by withholding them and refusing to order a prosecution.......... 
On the principle of better late than never we hope that the Government will 
reconsider the matter and do justice in this case. It is nothing more than a 
oe ery for bare justice, and we are in hopes that Government will no longer refuse 
i to listen to it.” 
af 28. Huropeans are nowadays becoming extremely overbearing and if we 
eal PALS Mig Ga Rg connive any longer at their overbearing attitude, our 
‘extecine their right of private lives would be in serious jeopardy. The crooked 
defence when assaulted or policy of defying public opinion, which is pursued by 
_@maltreated by Europeans, our rulers, has spread discontent from one end of the 
_ Bhubhasuchak (151), 15th” eountry to the ether, ‘I'he anarchy prevailing in 
pea . East em has also irritated the people. Under 
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these. circumstances, it would be positively suicidal on the part of the 
ruling class to exasperate them still further.. A punkha-coolie was recently 
done to death by a soldier at Juilundar, but the. death was certified by 
a doctor to have been due to some disease and' the matter ended there, sllad.it 
gone further, the accused would not have been found guilty by a judicial tribunal. 
In a similar other case, a Hindu was maltreated by a brute of a Euro- 
pean and is at present lying in hospital, where hopes of his recovery are enter- 
tained. It is deeply to be regretted that in such cases, of which one hears so 
frequently nowadays, no one thinks of exercising the God-given right of private 
defence. <A Saheb is nota god; why then should we sit quiet while he is 
taking our life? Even beasts show fight when their life isin peril. When a 
European, of whatever rank, assaults any person without any cause, the latter 
should not hesitate in the least to retaliate. 


29. A soldier was recently charged under section 307 of the Indian Penal 


Cases of collision between 
British soldiers and natives 
contrasted with those in 
which native happen to be 
the assailants of Europeans. 

Dnydan Prakash (39), 20th 
June. 


plainant to compound 
latter. Patience and 


‘the offence, which was 


forbearence are no doubt commendable virtues in 
natives, but they must be practised by 


Code before the District Magistrate of Ambala with dis- 
charging his gun against a chaprast, who demanded 
from him the price ofa bottle of lemonade sold to 
him at atoll station on the Kdalka-k-asoli Road. 
But as the victim survived his injuries, the charge 
was changed to one under section 338 of the Indian 
Penal Code and the Magistrate advised the com- 
readily agreed to by the 


them with discrimination, A 


native was, a few days ago, accused of murdering a white planter, and 
a discussion regarding the place of his execution was carried on by the 
white planters of the place before the guilt was brought home to the 
accused. British justice never permits an offence to be compounded when the 
accused happens to be a native. Who is to blame if the first case leads soldiers 
to believe that it is a very easy thing to compound a case in which injuries are 
inflicted on a native, by payment of a few rupees and that this is possible even 
where the injuries result in loss of life? 


30. ‘* Some very important questions regarding India were asked in the 
House of Commons during the last week. The one 
which relates to the shooting of natives by soldiers 
deserves to be particularly noticed. Mr. O’grady’s 
question related to the case of a soldier who shot 
a native the other day at Simla. This is the fifth 
case of the kind reported during the year, We say 
that there are not a few occurrences in which the 
‘white man abuses both his superior physique and authority at the expense 
of the native. Of course, it is not in every case that bullets are employed, 
but kicking invariably followed by death is often resorted to. To the Anglo- 
Indians, of course, such interpellations must needs be unpleasant, for they 
expose the brute in him..,........ In such cases generally no information is 
officially passed on to England unless, of course, it is demanded. In the Simla 
case the native was not shot; he was wounded by a rifle going off in a scuffle. 
‘The grim humour of such a cruel paraphrase can hardly be mistaken for 
sy mpath When nearly half a dozen such incidents occur during a 
year, it is futile to talk of sympathy or of removing the social barriers between 
the whites and the blacks, Parliament should now move in the matter and 
make such accidents impossible, for it would perhaps be very unpleasant if it 
comes to the natives having to move in the matter; the chances are they may 
not move exactly in the form of petitions and memorials,” 


Alleged frequent occar- 
rence of cases of the shooting 
of natives by soldiers. 

Indu Prakash (41), 18th 


June, Eng. Cols. 


reported, for we believe 


31. We have received the following news from Arrah in Behar. 


Roported ill-treatment of a 
Muhammadan peon by a 
European Police Officer in 
Behar. 

Suliadn-ul-Akhbar (71), 
22nd June; Digvijaya (4), 
‘léth June. | | 


Mr. Clarke, a District Superintendent of Police 
in Behar, kicked and insulted his Muhammadan 
peon, while the latter was engaged in sayi 

his prayers. ‘The facts of the case are that the 
Superintendent called out tothe peon, butas the latter 
was saying his prayers at the time, he could not 
obey the summons immediately. ‘Thereupon the 
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32. A pleader of Shol4pur writes to the Kalpataru :—No stamp duty 
} was hitherto leviable under the Indian Stamp Act on 
Adverse comments on ® a decree of a Civil Court. But as in eccordance with 


regent ruling of the Bomba ‘ 
High Con a phag As asco vd the amended Stamp Act of 1899 “a final order for 


of the Stamp Law. effecting a partition passed by any Civil Court” is 
Kalpataru (121), 17th included in the definition of an “instrument of parti- 
June, tion,’ a Civil Court’s decree for partition is chargeable 


with the duty of the amount indicated in Schedule I, 
Article 45, though the proper court fees may have been paid at the time of the 
institution of the partition suit. The Bombay High Court has recently held that 
a Civil Court’s decree effecting a partition requires to be stamped in accordance 
with the amended Stamp Act. This means that in a partition suit the plaintiff 
should pay for stamp twice, once at the time of filing the suit and secondly at 
the time of obtaining the decree in his favour, ‘This involves a great injustice 
and is calculated to give rise to endless difficulties. . Suppose a pauper brings a 

artition suit, which is decided in his favour. How can he obtain the decree 
if he is unable to pay the requisite stamp forit? Inthe absence of any decree 
in the case, the defendant adversely affected by the judgment of the 
ivil Court cannot file an appeal against it. He is not at the same time bound 
to provide the stamp for the decree, as it is not passed in his favour. Again, 
there would bea difficulty in-counting the period of limitation. How is it to be 
counted if the decree is not drawn up on the date of the judgment for want of 
stamp. Supposing the plaintiff provides the stamp for the decree, but the 
decree passed in his favour is reversed on appeal. Js he to lose the money spent 
on the stamp? A similar difficulty in connection with the decree of the 
Appellate Court must arise and lead to further complications. We, therefore, 
hope that Government will consider this harsh operation of the Stamp law now 
in. force and redress the grievance of the litigant class. 


83. “We are gladto find that the attention of the Bombay Police 

ou sty os! has after all béen drawn to the evil of selling in a 

ee. on ha i agra public place tickets for a lottery not sanctioned 
iain” wens ™ by the British Government. Asa result of this the 
Praja Bandhu (32), 17th Bombay Police took a test case during this week 

June, Eng. cols.; Bombay before the Third Presidency Magistrate in which the 
Samachar (61), oar wine accused was charged with selling tickets of a Goa 
a (2%), lottery to the public. The Magistrate has found 
ys pens the accused guilty under section 294A of the 

Indian. Penal Code, and since it was the first’ case of its kind fined 
him Rs, 50 only. Now this particular section which is far-reaching in its 
effects lays down among other things that the party who gives any publi- 
cation to a lottery, as was done by the accused in the above case, commits an 
offence and is liable to be punished. After the above decision of a competent 
judicial authority no doubt should exist as to the guilt of the newspapers. 
ublishing in their columns advertisements relating to the various lotteries, 

which of late have been organized in quite a large number in these parts, 
and which have flourished in consequence of a large number of people desiring 
to enrich themselves without any effort. We are ready to concede that the 


- gonductors of the newspapers which contain these advertisments are blissfully 


ignorant of this particular section of the Indian Penal Code, which accounts. 
Se their having accepted what some of their more knowing brethren have 
efus But after the above clear decision. it is- not too much to hope that 
they would at once stop further publication of any lottery advertisements in 


4 


their columns. Butif in spite of this they should persist in disregarding 
_ the law, the course for the Police would be quite clear.’”’ [The Bombay 
Samdchdr and the Katser-i- Hind write in a similar strain.] 


34, “The public have watched with no small eagerness the proceedings in 


Comments on the acquittal 
of the accused in two murder 
cases recently tried at Kard- 
chi. 

Kardcht Chronicle (7), 
17th June. 


the cases reJating to the murders of Syeds Muhammad 
Shali and Satabo Shah and have no less been surprised 
than pained to find that the accused in both the 
cases have been set at large. Whoare the muder- 
ers Of these two great leaders of Muhammadans at 
Sann, if not those accused by the Police? When 


murderers are abroad, it can be readily imagined what safety can be felt at 


the place of crime, 


The public excitement reached a high pitch when 


the murders took place, but it was hoped that it would be allayed when the 
murderers were brought to book. But what is the fact now? Fear has been 


added to excitement. 


Mr. Mules will recognise the justice of our remarks 


and try to find out how exactly the situation lies and remedy if at once. 
The belief is gaifiing ground that justice is not unoften in the hands of 
pleaders. Such a belief is most detrimental to the interests of justice itself and 
may not unnaturally help to swell crime,”’ 


35, The Sind Journal refers tothe ruling of the Bombay High Court in a 


Protest against a Police 
notification in Sind, insisting 
on passes being obtained for 
holding marriage  proces- 
sions, open air meetings, &c. 

Sind Journal (19), 20th 
June. 


recent case from Nasik declaring that a District Magis- 
trate has no right to insist that organisers of public meet- 
ings should secure passes before holding the meetings, 
and remarks:—‘ This declaration of the High Court re- 
minds us of the fact that certain foolish rules are in 
force in some Cities of Sind—and elsewhere too, we be- 
lieve—under which passes are required to be obtained 


from the Police for such innocent things as marriage processions, open air 
meetings, conjuring and mimetic performances, etc. The law, no doubt, vests 
in the Magistrate the power to place such restrictions on processions and assem- 
blages, but is such ‘martial law’ meant for peaceful times and for 
peaceful people? Why should not some public-spirited citizen test the validity 
of these restrictions by refusing to take out a pass for a marriage procession 
and then taking the matter to the higher tribunals, Apart from the bother and 
the occasional harassment entailed by the rules, they constitute a slur on the 
population of the town, to which they are made applicable. ‘They practically 
proclaim to the world that the people of the town are dangerous and capable of 
no end of mischief of a serious character.” 


36. ‘* As a result of the large deputation, which came from Sakrand the 


Alleged inefficiency of the 
Police of Naushdhro, Sak- 
rand and Kandiaro in Sind. 

Prabhat (50), 15th June, 
Eng., cols, 


the abnormal growth of 


other day to inform the District Magistrite and the 
District Superintendent of Police, Hyderabad, of the 
anarchy prevalent on that side, we notethat the Chief 
Constables of Naushéhro, Sakrand and Khandiaro have 
been summarily and unceremoneously shifted. No 
preparatory leave was allowed. Our suspicions that 


crime could not but be due to the remissness of the 


police, whatever the deputation might say through timidity would thus appear 
to have been well grounded. But if the police officers were really to blame, 
they should not, it seems to us, get off so cheap,”’ 


Education. 


37. Mr. B. BR. Sahasrabuddhe, Educational Inspector, 8. D., finished his 


Complaint against the 
Head Master of the Thana 
High School and the official 
inquiry into the matter. 

Arunoduya (100), 17th 
June. 


inquiry into the case of the students of the Thana High 
School last week. We think it would have been 
well if Mr, Lory, Educational Inspector, N. D., had 
made the inquiry, becayse as soon as Mr, Sa asra- 
buddhe came here, Mr, Joshi, taking advantage of 
his old friendship with Mr. Sahasrabudhe, prejudiced 


his mind by making false representations against the guardians of the offending 
students and the people of Thana generally. ‘This is evident from Mr. Sahasra- 
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ttitude during the in 


hould have confined the inquiry to this point. It was not his business 


we 


to disc uss whether the Head Master had been boycotted by the townspeople 
or not, The people of Théna would have been justified in interdicting all inter- 
course with a mean wretch, who is an intense hater of his country. The 


guardians contended that Mr. Joshi had not issued any notice forbidding 
the holding of any swadeshi mecting. The latter replied that he haddone so 
and boldly called upon Messrs. Ogle, Joshi, Pandit and Bade, Assistant Masters 
under him, to support his statement. But none of them didso. We are ata 
loss to know whether we should praise or blame the Head Master's effrontery 
in falsely stating that he had issued a notice of the above sort and even chal- 
lenging an inquiry into the truth of his statement by appealing to the testimony 
of his subordinates. 


Railways. 


. 88, “ Apart from the many fallacies in which the annual budget abounds, 
we have noticed how as each Annual Administration 
How far are Indian rail- Report of Indian Railways is issued, the authorities 


bers ‘aa profitable con- strenuously strive to show their financial results in 


saint od 17th the most optimistic light........... It is only durin 
Ph aaa La a the last four years that the combined systems ot 
railways, taken as a whole, have begun to show 
some insignificant profit, for itis needful to re-iterate the fact that from 
1848 to 1897 Indian railways, save three or four, had in all lost 51 crores of 
rupees!,........ At the close of 190)) that loss, of course, had diminished and 
stood at 41 crores, as might be noticed from the synopsis given in the Gazette 
of India. But owing to the outside criticism made on this subject in the 
public Press, Government have since that year dropped publishing that useful 
annual synopsis......... Then the Railway Board further tried to conceal from 
the public the true figures of the annual loss incurred on each railway. And 
last year it consummated its policy of ‘How to conceal’ by instituting a 
different form under the heading ‘ financial history’ for each railway. 
Even the new form is incomplete and designed with the object of obscuring all 
financial facts rather than elucidating them......... No sooner, however, 
aid some of the losing railways begin to turn a corner and show an insignifi- 
cant profit on capital outlay than Government were foremost to boom 
the improved condition. In 1904 a net profit of over 2 crores accrued 
to the State which was magniloquently bruited here and at home by wire as 
if some financial miracle had been achieved by the Indian systems of railways! ! 
And, mirabile dictu, for the first time, the Government had the candour to 
state, though in the most halting terms, that for years the railways had heavily 
lost to the State. But we may remark that even to-day, these railways have 
yet to show a clean slate, that is to say, make up for all past losses. They have 
not done so yet, but they may do within the next tén years,......... And it 
should also be remembered that each railway by itself should be shown to be 
profitable, A number of railways are still son-paying.......... After the gross 
working expenses are paid out of the gross earnings, the balance does not 
a net profit because the Railway authorities have to discharge further 
liabilities. Firstly, there are the ordinary interest charges on the moneys bor- 
rowed ; secondly, there is the interest on the annuities; and, thirdly, in eertain 
cases, the fixed share of the profits due to the lessors of State railways. The 
balance left after meeting all these charges can alone be said to be the net profit 
from railways......._ Thus the profits of all the railways aggregated 2°64 crores. 
in 1905. It is simply absurd to say that the balance remaining after deducting 
the gross working expenses from the gross earnings is the profit and 
then say that it comes to 6 and 7 per cent. No business man would 
aecept so foolish a statement. The liabilities for interest, &o., must be 
first paid off to arrive at the correct figure of net profits) ‘When such profit is 
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calculated on the total capital outlay, we repeat, it comes to a most insignifi. 
cant’ sum, The result of 1905, namely 2°64 crores on a capital outlay of 367 
crores, is no more than 0'719 or say nearly, ? per cent! ! This is the dividend 
which is due to the State shareholders, namely, the tax-payers, on which we 
are asked to congratulate ourselves !........, It is on this fallacy that the 
accredited organs of the Railway authorities ask the credulous and ignorant 
public to rely ?......... Anyhow capitalists and business’ men in England 
thoroughly understand the fallacious criticism propagated. They know too well 
what the Indian railways are worth......... And yet the sciolists and apologists 
of Government in the Press talk of India’s ‘ magnificent’ railway property !”’ 


$9. Under the heading “ White Slavery,” a correspondent writes to the 
Railway Times :—“ In a long article headed ‘ Bombay 
Grievances of G. I. P. Slaves,’ the able Editor of the Timea of India last 


mar te Soca ~< sy year drew a very graphic but ghastly picture of the 
Pag. Times (17), 16th ¢ndition of mill labour in the majority of the Bombay 


Cotton Mills .......... But had the Times of India no 
knowledge of the conditions under which poor railway employés,—men 
belonging to the great system which has its starting point almost in front of 
the Times Printing Press work? We may assume that the editor is not deaf 
to the criss of his own kith and kin—the poor European and Eurasian 
Assistant Station-masters of the G. I, P. Railway working for 20 hours at a 
stretch and for 108 hours in all during the week. Think on’t philanthropic 
Sabbatarians! The sufferers, those who have to endure this barbarity—for 
I cannot speak of it in milder terms—believe and feel it is simply done 
with the object of shirking the expense of having a third assistant at all 
junctions and important stations as they have on the E. I. Railway and 
N.-W. Railway systems.......... . The effiviency of our railroads, and what is of 
more importance—the safety of the travelling public—is, it is needless to 
say, solely dependent upon the general condition, powers of endurance and 
efficiency of the Railway workers. But the money-grubbing employers of 
the railway are so fully immersed in the accumulation of profits that they 
turn a deaf ear to every well-meaning note that is sounded by way of precaution, 
The strain which is imposed upon the physical endurance of the poor railway 
employé for having to drudge incessantly for 18 or 20 hours in the trying heat 
of a tropical sun, and unhealthy surroundings, is sufficient to break down the 
most robust and sturdy constitution. I ask—and the question in the light of 
present facts, is not an extravagant one—Does this condition of labour prevail 
elsewhere? Anywhere out of Russia, if indeed it is allowed an existence there ? 
Already the Assistant Station-masters of this great system—the G. I. P. 
Railway—are so meagrely paid that to keep body and soul together they have, 
perforce, on account of their wives and little ones to submit themselves to 
this cruel practice which they but tco well know is telling upon their health. 
In Europe the workman has taken his courage in both hands and by demand- 
ing an eight hours’ day has forced his grinding employer to deal with him on 
more merciful terms. Let us do likewise in this country, friends and brothers, 
until by combination and peaceful agitation we wring our rights for all classes 
of our railway brethren from our employers.” 


40. “A spirit of unrest is at present prevailing in the ranks of the 
Drivers on the G. J. P. Railway, and from one 

Discontent among the end of the line to the other, wherever there is a 
my on the G.I. P. Rail- Togo aay. an ee i. age " heard 
emanating from discontented Drivers. Oonferences 
sae ee a vee of these ee worked men have been held at 
Lénowli, Igatpuri, Sholapur, ete., but nothing 

appears to have been definitely decided at the solemn conclaves beyond this, 
that the Drivers are determined to adopt an attitude of independence, if 
not of defiance, towards the Railway authorities at head-quarters, What the 
result will be at the end of a prolonged agitation cannot be predicted. 
The whole line is ringing with rumours of war under the generalship of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants in Bombay. But it must at once 
be recollected that rumours are not always facts, and this one would appear to 
be worthy of a considerable amount of discount. But the existence of.a 
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serious grievance, or rather what the Drivers consider to be a serious grievance, 
is patent, and the men have resolved not to submit to being ‘submerged’ in 
the way the - Railway authorities have contemplated. It appears that the 


Railway officials at- Bombay decided suddenly to alter a very old-standing 


system under which the Drivers worked peaceably all these years. Under this 


system the Loco men were paid according to the number of hours they worked 
each day. This arfangement suited them admirably. But the present friction 
has arisen through a decision to introduce the mileage system, which, it is 
alleged, is calculated to throw an intolerable damper on the prospects of 
the Loco Department, and hence the Drivers and others concerned have 
advanced onthe war-path, They recently addressed a memorial to the Agent 
of the Railway through the Amalgamated’ Scciety but got no redress. A few 
weeks ago the Agent was asked to receive a deputation, but that arrangement, 
too, seems to have fallen through for some reason or other, It is possible, 
however, that an amicable settlement will be arrived at shortly. Atleastlet us 
fervently hope so; it is a consummation devoutly to be wished for in 
the interests of the travelling public, for a railway sans Drivers, even 
for an hour, would be hopelessly at sea. It is understood that Mr. 
Muirhead, the Traffic Manager, has consented to receive a deputation of 
Drivers and others connected with the Traffic Department at Bombay on the 
23rd instant, and at this meeting a compromise of the situation might probably 
be effected. Meanwhile, the Government of India have been informed of the 
present state of affairs, Railway Drivers are not to be hooked up at will, and 
in the case of the G, I. P. it would manifestly be perilous to poohpooh the 
grievances of a large body of men who have faithfully served the Railway for 
years with credit to themselves and to the Company.” 


41, ‘* We have more than once called attention to the need of waiting- 
rooms at road-side railway stations in Sind,‘none 

Need of waiting-rooms at of which is at present provided with resting accommo- 
hog arg Railway stations dation for respectable passengers. The want is 80 ap- 
Prathét (50), 12th June, Parent that it is scarcely necessary to prove it at 
Eng. cols. length. ‘The N.-W. Raiiway Management is ex- 
pected to be up to date and to show due anxiety for. 


the comfort of those using its line.’’ 
Municipalities. 


42. “That the state of the public roads of this city is seandalously wretched 
is a fact well within the knowledge of every fellow= 
The Ahmedabad Munici- gitizen of ours, who walks with his eyes open. Yet 
pality andthe unsatisfactory strange as it may seem the Municipal authorities res- 
condition of the roads in : 
that city. ponsible for keeping them in proper order have not to. 
Praja Bandhu (32), 17th our knowledge made any efforts worth the name in 
June, Eng. cols; Gujaiais this direction. This deplorable state of sffairs was 
Punch (26), 17th Jane. very vividly brought home to the inhabitants of this 
: city during this week when we had slight showers of 
rain. There is little wonder that this should be so, for whatever the cause 
may be, it is a fact beyond dispute that the publie roads do not receive that 
attention at the hands of the Municipal authorities which they deserve.......... 
It goes without saying that the present state of the roads is scarcely creditable 
to the Municipal executive,” [‘The Gujardti Punch makes similar comments. | 


43, ‘ Willthe new Municipality do some real work for the town? 
Will it turn its attention to the larger problems 

thing) 3 ssdir dre sigucrgaeaa demanding instant solution and quick action, or will 
a Aner sage & its energy be frittered away in party squabbles and in 
Bi tony (50), 25th June, Herculean effor's to win petty victories? Conges- 
} tion and bad water are the two most crying evils, 
The widening of the bazar is also very desirable, but at the same time the most 
difficult of achievements........... Apropos of congestion, prevention is as 


important as cure, For this purpose we must have building bye-laws appli- 
cable to the whole town. It is almost an anomaly that a town like Hyderabad 


should have done so long without such hye-laws,..,...... Is the new Munici- 
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pality again going to be serious about the enquiry, which has been hanging fire 
for so many months in regard to Mr, Lele’s fitness for the office of Municipal 
Engineer and Secretary ? We have referred to this matter so very often that 
we are quite sick of it. But the old Municipality having, through the working 
of some mysterious forces, shirked its duty we are obliged to appeal to the 
present Municipal Board. There are obvious principles involved in this affair, 
and the enquiry must, therefore, come. Mr, Lele should himself welcome and 
demand it. The enquiry may prove to his advantage, while with the charges 
hanging over him like the sword of Damocles, his reputation as an able officer 


must necessarily suffer. We hope the conspiracy of silence and inaction will 
now break.” 


Native States. 


44, ‘It is strongly rumoured that the arrangement with Mr. Mirza. Abbas 


Ali Baig to take up the appointment of Dewan of 
4 — in the Junagadh Jundgadh has fallen. through and that he is not 
es likely to join office. We are really not ina position 
Pi oe. a er know what the truth is. But should this be true, 
, then, we feel that Mr. Baig probably thinks it not 
worth his while to take up a post where he will be nowhere absolutely. In 
that case Government will have to—and will fall short of their duty if they 
do not—appoint a British officer as Administrator of the State. It is quite 
time that they should, and the necessity for the step will soon be apparent as 
matters in the State are reported to be going from bad to worse. The — 
Nawabzada is at Chorwad, but the ubiquitous Mr. Gopaldas is not with 
himthere. Perhaps he is with the Nawab. In removing the Nawabzada from 
the companionship of a European officer the Agency has committed a great 
blunder, and it is very necessary in the interests of the State that a good 
disciplinarian like Captain Hancock should be appointed as his companion,” 


45. Of late the Maharaja of Bhavnagar has developed a great liking 
for shikar in which he spends much of his time. 
Alleged mal-adminis- §hikar may afford personal pleasure to him, but we 
noe bord Bhavnagar yeeret to state that his shooting excursions invariably 
witheds Mitra (74), cause his rayats a great deal of hardship and incon- | 
2ist June. venience, as they are required to supply provisions 
for the Maharaja’s party. They have also to place 
their carts and bullocks at his disposal. Their agricultural operations 
are thus delayed, while they themselves are impressed for service at the place of 
the shikar and made to lose much valuable time. Despite these sufferings, 
no mercy is shown to them at the time of levying the assessment and every 
attempt is made to squeeze the last pieout of them. In the Educational Depart- 
ment there is widespread discontent as the salaries paid to school-masters are 
extremely meagre. The result of this is that the standard of efficiency has visibly 
declined. Ever since Mr. Pattani assumed the Dewanship of Bhavnagar, the: 
State has been steadily drifting into indebtedness, Large loans have been taken 
from Government ostensibly for public purposes, but nothing is expended with a 
view to remove the crying needs of the subjects of the State. Large sums are 
spent on securing titles of honour for the Maharaja and in entertaining well- 
known personages. Mr. Pattani, too, has drawn largely upon the coffers 
of the State to satisfy his own wants. The Judicial Department of the State is 
in an unsatisfactory condition and while justice is costly, it is tardily dispensed 
to those who seek it. 


46, We have in some of our recent articles already dwelt upon the extent. 

of the baneful influence exercised by Prince Merubha 

wae in the Jamnagar over the Chief of Jamnagar. Though the Chief is. 
Re ne intelligent enough to understand how he has been cut 
pqs phidwode Saméchir (7°) ee trom the outside world by the clever manipulations. 
: of Merubha and his constant attendance upon his. 

person, he is still powerless to remedy the matter. It is said that Mr. Chhaganlal,. 
a clerk, who kept account of the personal expenses of the Jam Saheb, having 
dared to scrutinize the same in detail, was at once removed by Merubha from his. 
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) aftaid lest bis wasteful system of playing ducks and drakes 
ate ey would be exposéd outright. Having ousted this man, 
‘ernbha took «cai bring in a man of his own choice who may leave him 
: free hand:in the matter of expenditure, Of late, Merubha was reported to 


_ 


@ pressing the Jam Saheb to grant him giras hak over the village of 
fadiank (H4l4r Prant), but somehow or other the arrangement, before it could 

completed, fell through. With reference to the efforts that were made in the 
past to remove Merubha from Jémnagar we have to draw the attention of the 
Agency authorities to the fact that the love for outdoor games instilled 
into the young mind of the Jam Saheb combined with the ties of close relation- 
ship binding him to Merubha have placed the former under the complete tutelage 
of the latter. This has been in facta prelude to the ruin of the State. In 
order to complete the task thus begun, Merubha has resorted to various 
devices to remove from J&émnagar all persons likely to come in his way and 
undermine his growing influence with the Jam Saheb and has taken care to man 
fs : the State service with his own favourites. By such and other similar means he 
i. has usurped to himself all power in the State. We, therefore, earnestly pray 
ia that the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar will take early steps to remove 
a Merubha from Jamnagar and thus arrest the ruin of that important State. 


47. “Some of the best managed States in Kathi4wdr, such as Bhavnagar, 

. | Morvi, Gondal and Limdi, owe their present prosperity 

Se alidase Bout (30), 2th to their successful management by the Agency during 

Bes oye tee a the minority of the Chiefs. In those days the Agency 
: saw that the States were administered most econo- 

mically, andin sucha manner that their best interests were safeguarded, and the 
officials appointed as Managers were so zealous in their duties that they discharged 
r : their obligations even at the risk of incurring the displeasure of the Agency. 
Equally mindful were they of the rights and jurisdictions of the States. 
Of late years, however, is noticed a tendency more or less towards 
squandering away the resources of the States on initiating what are 
called reforms. In support of this we might cite the instance of Raj- 
kot. The revenue of that State in its best years is between three and a 

half lakhs. Under Mr. Motichand, the late Manager, it was at the height 

of its prosperity. Then came bad years and with that large items of expen- 
diture. The State Managers did not know what to do with the surplus 

money and they thought of starting a horse-breeding paddock. Men who 

hardly knew a cow from a horse were entrusted with the work of purchasing 

animals, with the result that the animals were soon condemned and ordered 

to be sold off at what price the local market could command. ‘This done, some 

‘wiseacres, or probably epicures, suggested that in connection with the paddock a 

dairy should be started........... It was soon found, however, that the dairy was 

a failure and the whole of the apparatus with the cattle were sold off at an 

enormous loss to the State! Then came famine, and monev—about two lakhs 

of rupees—had to be borrowed! Unfortunately the paddock is still main- 

tained at an enormous loss to the State every year, though the orders of 

Government explicitly are that the paddock should be maintained only 

at a nett cost of not more than seven thousand rupees. If the Agent call for 

figures in connection with the paddock affair, he will soon be convinced 

‘that it isa luxury which the State can ill afford to pay for. The salaries of 

officials also are on a far higher scale in this State. Pdlitana with a revenue 

‘of seven laklis of rupees pays its Administrator Rs. 700 a month, and 
Rajkot with a revenue of three lakhs pays its Manager Rs. 680!......... 

It is for the Agent to the Governor to see that the expenditure of State is 

not quite out of proportion toits revenue. As Mr. Laud has exceeded the 

age limit by one year, he may be permitted to retire and a man on Rs. 400 

appointed as Manager in his stead; andthe salaries of all the subordinate 
officials should be proportionately cut down. Some wiseacres are. seemingly 

of opinion that as the Chiefs, generally. speaking, prove spendthrifts after 

assuming the reins of administration, the best thing to prevent their being 
60 is not to let any surplus cask accumulate in the State treasuries. Ina sense 

_ _ thismay betrue, But because some Chiefs prove spendthrifts, should the interests 
Se “eg all be made to suffer in this wise? Surely not. In that case the remedy 
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would be worse than the disease. The best thing to do under the circumstances 
would be not to hand over the whole of the surplus cash to the Chief until the 


Agency is satisfied that he is not a spendthrift, or until he is really in need: of: 
such extra casb.......... Under the present Agent to the Governor, with his 
thorough grasp of public affairs and mature experience, K4thidwar has a 


glorious future before it, and we doubt not that as he gets acquainted with the 
affairs of the province he will endeavour his utmost to remove every abuse and 
every grievance brought to his notice.”’ 


48. We havein a previous issue commented upon the indifference of 
: Thakor Bhupatsinghji of Shapar to the sufferings 
Affairs in the Shapar State of his subjects (wide paragraph 55 of Weekly Report 
Lg sr eoris Saméchér (75), 0% 20). Heisso fond of carnal pleasures that in 
tian: Nar (©), order to have an uncontrolled satisfaction of his 
desires he has for the last three or four years gone to 
reside at Verdval, a small village in his State. He is there surrounded 
by his mistress Radha and one of his anis who minister to his desires. 
Wine is also freely indulged in. Bhupatsingji’s time being thus taken up by 
his own pleasures, the affairs of the State are attended to by Mr. Mulchand Monji 
who is again a mere figure-head, the real power being wielded by Mr. Lakhamsi, 
of whom we have said enough in a former issue (vide paragraph 44. of 
Weekly Report No. 23). It is not the public alone who are put to great 
inconvenience and hardship on account of the Thakor’s indifference’ to 
the affairs of the State. His cousin Prithwisingji, though entitled to a giras 
in the ordinary course, has not yet received anything substantial and with 
what little he gets it is difficult for him to make both ends meet. The Thakor 
has also grown careless about his own brothers, one of whom has already 
become and the other is on the point of becoming insane. His mother, too, 
shares the same fate. Owing to his gross indifference, she finds it difficult 
even to get her meals. Owing to his ill-treatment two of his anis, Bairajba 
and Majraj, have left his roof and gone to reside with their relations. This 
in short is the lot of Bhupatsinghji’s own relations, while he himself is revelling 
in pleasures of the most abominable kind. We, therefore, humbly advise the 
Agent tothe Governor in Kathidwar to institute a minute and searching 
inquiry into the affairs of Shaipar and the personal conduct of the Thakor and 
do the needful with a view to ameliorate the lot of the people and members of 
the Thakor’s family. 


49, A correspondent from Kolhapur writes to:the Uahrdatta :—** Rao Saheb 
es B. V. Jadhav, the new Maratha District Magistrate 
acer in the Kolhépur of Kolhapur, seems to be bent upon making himself 
Muhratta (9), 17th Jane, famous. He has no chance of spreading his fame, 
if he does not catch some one known outside Kolhé- 
pur. He called Professor Bijapurkar through the Police without stating 
reason or authority to attend his Court on Wednesday between 2 and 4 p. m. 
He was, however, himself absent. Professor Bijapurkar = attended......... : 
Quite a sensation was created in the town though Professor Bijapurkar was 
not ruffied in the least.......... it is feared that the new secondary vernacular 
school, Samarth Vidyalaya, which Professor Bijapurkar has opened is not liked 
by the Durbar. The Political Agent is said to be looking up all notes and 
articles about the school in the local paper Samarth. But there is nothing 
so far which seems objectionable in the aims of the school, and the people of 
Kolhapur like the scheme, however sceptic they may be about the means of 
the organisers. The beginnings are modest and promising. The gall to 
Professor Bijapurkar to attend the District Magistrate’s Court is a mystery.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


50. A .Tokio correspondent writes to the Mahrdtia as follows:—*“ The 
first anniversary of the Oriental Students’ Associa- 


‘ ity celebration 0 tion, Tokio, was celebrated on the 13th instant in a 
a e 


Sranreite (9), 17th June. | Budhistic temple where all the oriental nations 
were represented. Some Japanese ladies took an 
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short but interesting re 
gy oo was entertain 


Shi “iy a with the object of bringing og 
ner and _ the sympathy already existing among. 
latter’ they un k the task of celebrating the birth- 
le remarked that heroes of all nations were worthy of 
ee ‘respect no matter where they lived and where they worked and added that the 
- Association wished to celebrate in the near future the anniversaries of the 
ae ae the. other oriental countries, Mr.G.N. Potdar got up amidst cheers 
ee and sketched the life of Shivaji. His speech was interesting and impressive....... 

The speaker traced the sublimity of Shivaji’s career to the healthy 
influence: of his mother and his preceptor. He compared his hero with 
Napolean, Cesar and Alexander and said that as a military commander 
a? he was in no way inferior toany of them and asa man surpassed them all 
—— owing to his unbounded love for. his fellowmen. He said that the Indians 
- ‘would have had a very different tale to tell, had Shivaji been followed by capa- 
a ble men and had the Peshwas studied the situation more thoughtfully. Mr. 
e Evatha next spoke on the life of Shivaji in Japanese. He remarked he did 
i not see in Shivaji a Hindu or a Muhammadan, but a great soul that appeared 
at a critical time and said that he worshipped him for the great deeds done 
by him irrespective of the community in which he was born. The programme 
was varied and entertaining. Two Indians exhibited their skill in swordsman- 
ship. The Indian and the Japanese national songs were sung when the audience 
stood up in reverence.” 


51. A public meeting was held yesterday at the Kitte Bhandari Hall 
; e'ellisis i Gs Warethes (Bombay) under the auspices of the local Maratha 
“Dailies ke cestanh equinst Kshatriya, Samaj to protest against the decision 
She -a0-w gs of theShankara- passed by Shri Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar, denying 
~ ya in the Vedokta affair. the right of the Marathas to the Vedic ritual. The 
Ee. Indu Prokésh (41), 18th meeting was attended by about 400 persons. Rao 
vom ‘Saheb Daji Saheb Vichare, Executive Engineer of 
Kolhapur State, and Shrimant Abasaheb Satam of Gwalior were among those 
present, while Mr. Vamanrao Madhavrao Kadam presided. Before the business 
of the meeting was begun, telegrams of sympathy with its objects received 
from Neemuch, Baroda, Nasik, Belgaum, Alibég, Ratnagiri, Poona, Kolh4pur, 
fe &c., were read out. The meeting entered a protest against the decision of the 
p '-* Shankaracharya in the Vedakta affair. After passing a few minor resolutions 
" the meeting dispersed. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th June 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 


appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 


action, ifany, is being taken}. and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(Sind), yy cape Ghulam Ragul; Muhammadan ; 84 
3 
50 | Prabhat ... ove eo} Do. .».| Bi-weekly ...( Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 §00 op 
‘Bl | 8indhi —_—s.. nee e+e} Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 --| 1,000 86 
7 ! | ‘Ene.iisnH, Mara’THI AND 
ie ‘@ugaRa’TI. 
52 | Baroda Vateal a... »»-| Buroda o- »--| Weekly ,.. .».| Rdmji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78 ...| 1,194 97 
: ‘68 =| Hind Vijaya occ eof “Do. eve eee} Do. we  — «+»| D&hyabhai Karsandés Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
4 Bania) ; 39. | 88 
Eke ‘dkiweriss, Marirxi anD 0s 
rh KANARESE. 
hs “$4 Karnitak Patri& eee eee Dharwar eee Weekly eee bee “wr So. Tonap) ; Hindu (Deshastha 20 90 
| m man 
56 | Karndtak Vaibhav ccc ek ae. eee. eee Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha' 800 
Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44, ot 
: ENGLisH, PorTUGUESE | 
i | - AND OCoNOAnIM, 92 
66 j|Aduz a... ec . o) Bombay... —+»»| Weekly. -».; Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ...| 1,200 93 
47 |'O Bombaense ... 444, Do. vee oe} Do. ase ae| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45 ... «| 1,000 
94 
...| K&zi Ismfil K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon) ; 41. | 96 
e».| Néndbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Pf&rsi; 53 ie 
«> | Krishnardo Menqemete Fadnig; Hindu} 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 28. 96 
eos Kaikhosru M&nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. 07 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Gant 
GusaRa'TiI—continued, | 
68 | Broach Safpfchér... ...| Broach ...° o-| Weekly ... _—...j| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi; 51... ~ ... 500 
64 Deshi Mitra eee "ee Surat ae of Do. eee eee Maganlal KikAbhai > Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36 ses ; 1,400 
© Dea mel .., 0 kc OO i let; ee “Pania) ; 97 Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4yast 125 
nia 
66 | Dnydnottejak ... «| Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly __...| Chhotalal Dosaibhai ; ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
67 | Gujarat ... cee cool Nadiad ... .| Fortnightly .| Chandul4l] Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 ose 500 
68 | Hitechchhu eee oes Ahmedabad «+s| Weekly ... .».| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... occ 600 
69 | Isl4m Gazette a coo} Amreli oo. ek ooo} Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
70 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma ..-| Bombay ... oe ge .».| Ratansb4w Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 ibs 600 
71 | Jivadaya ... eee oes] SUTAt ave »» | Monthly... »»| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 500 
\ Br&hman); $7. 
72 | Kaira Times bes »..| Nadiad ... ooo] Weekly oo. vee “Bois. Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
nia 
78 | Kaira Vartamén ...  ...| Kaira... Do. ..  ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
74 | Kathiaw4r Mitra .., | Ahmedabad .} Do. oes | Jadur4m Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
75 | Kaéthidwar Samfchér ...| Do. soe] | UO, ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
76 | Khedut as coe | Bhavnagar eoo| Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim R4mji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-| 1,000 
man). 
77 =| Loka Mitra eee| Bombay... ees| Bi-weekly "hes Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
® Pars! ; 37. 
78 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... .| Weekly ees .».| Motil4l Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
79 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ees| Bombay | Daily =o. ~.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 36. 
80 | Navsari Patrika -o.| Navsari... .| Weekly ... | Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhd4s Pérekh ; ; Hindu, 500 
(Bania) 32. 
81 | Navséri Prak4sh ... onthe wee ot ae oes ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... 800 
82 Praja Mitra& ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly os — Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
37. 
83 | Praja Pok4r ove — ee .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 47 500 
84 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ok: ae rs —— armas Hindu (Désa Osval 725 
: , ania); 40, 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad ....{ Do, ave ...| savaibhai Rdéichand; Hindu (Shrevak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
86 | Sdnj Vartamdn ... .| Bombay... — ...| Daily — eos .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,809 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji VAtcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40, 
|(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
87 |Sataya Vakta,.. eccl. D0. ove ...| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlé] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4sShrim4lif 550 
Bania); 41. 
88 | Sind Vartaman eos} Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lobdna); 41... £09 
89 {Surat Akhbar o, i res. .. noel: Ae ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 51 ... ree 300 
HINDI. 
90 | Pandit coe = vet] POONA ove 1o.| Weekly ves «| Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwé; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| jari) ; 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
91 | Sharman Samach4r ees} Bombay ... cool Sa ome ne mbhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kahoja Bréh- 1,C00 
| man) ; 45. 
92 {Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé-)| Do. ... »»-| Monthly sec eos| Janakprasad lLaooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
93 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-) Do. veo} Weekly ... vs} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
char, Brahman) ; 45. | 
KANABKSE. | 
94 | Digvijaya ... oe reo} Gadag eve vee) Weekly won cs ne. Gudi Basrimarad; . Hindu 150 
(Devang) ; 39. | 
95 | Karnatak Vritta oo «| Dhérwar rm Do. eee »-/ (1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
ra | (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36, 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindt (Deshiasth Brahman) ;| «| 
96 | Loki Bandhv ... eee} Do. cer ss Do. aver ail Garurdo on ct Mamdépur ; Hindu : 800 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. : | 
97 | Loka Mitra 008 oe} Haveri (Dhdr-} Dos veo ...| Gundo Nilgire Nadgir; Hinde (Deshast 150 
| ‘we Brahman) ; 30. — 
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Bhagwa Jhenda ... ee ae ses 
“ge 105 | Belgaum Samichér _....| Belgaum... __... 
es | 106 | Brahmodaya coo wee] BAMNEM 2. one 
B 107 | Chandraként ... ...| Ohikodi... —.., 
108 | Chandrodaya __... | Chiplun... —... 


109 | Chikitsak ...  ... ~. .ee| Belgaum iB 


110 | Deshakdélavartamin ...| Erandol ... oe 
i a 5 oe 
112 | Dhe@rwar Vritta ... ...| Dharwar mi 
113 | Dinbandhu io ene ae bel 
114 | Dny4n Sagar... a» | Kolh@pur en 
115 | Granthamela nat | Do. ved 


es 


116 | Hindu Punch .oe| Thine ... io 


117 | Jegadédarsh ... ~_—s,,| Ahmednagar... 
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118 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ---| Poona ... sai 


119 | Jagatsumfchér ...  ...| Thana... ,.. 
(aa . . 
Hh | Kal eee eee ee Poona eee ee 


121 we eee] Shol&pur if 

122 oe aed Poona... ee: 
| 123 | Keral Kokil  ...  ...| Bombay... _... 
; | . 


124 Keaari , ee tee ee. Poona eee @e-« 


Weekly ... ove 
ae? ake erty 
Do, eee ee 

Published thrice a 
month. 

Monthly... eee 

Weekly ... see 

Fortnightly... 

Weekly ... - 
a - sel aa 
DOs eve re 
Do. eee eee 
ise 
Do. <a oe 

Monthly ove 

Weekly eee eer 
Do. eee ee 
Do. eee Ces 
Do. eee anid 
Bs ccs non 
Do. ees eee 

Monthly ase 

Weekly we. eee 
i or eee 
De. eve tte 
Do. oon. ete 
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Kamelishankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 43. 

Gaurishankar prasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 43. 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br4hman); 24. | 

Véman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bra&hman); 20. | 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ;s Hindu(Véni); 29... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 
Gangddhar Vasudev Bopardikar see oe 


N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawean Braéhman) ; 41. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 42, 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mardthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman), 


Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 3-4. 

Kashinath Vaman Lek; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karh#da Brahman) ; 32. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 42. 
Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 43. 


Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 40. 


Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 63. 


Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 


| wan Bribman) ; 76. 


Trimbak Abaji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 


Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. : 


Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 47. 


Hari Nirdyan .Apte; Nindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 39. 


Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bréhman) ; 51. 


Bal Gangaidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 49. 
Bréhman) ; 40. 


wat) ; 50, 


Bhik4ji Gopél Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brah- 
man); age 35. : 


Hari Bhikdji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman);, 
42 


Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 


Rémkrishna GopSl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


120 e 
100 - 
12 
515 . 
500 1: 
500 i 
2,300 
S@eeses 1. 
300 1 
400 J 
100 : 
200 
1 
900 
100 J 
200 ;' 
1,000 
500 
1,200 
350 
700 : 
1,700 
280 
‘1,500 
500 
7,600 
495 
4,000 
2.000 
18,000 


Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 


250 


| Brahman) ; 29. 
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MaritHi—continued. 
| 129 | Lokaseva «. = see we-| N&sik 0. ooo Weekly... Gengddbar Yin Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan; 60) 
man); 27. 
180 | Madhukar...  .. — .../ Belgaum Do. as .| Janardan Nardyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
wat BrAhman) ; 30. 
131 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|S&tdra ... 0 Do .. ...| Pandurang B4&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
30. 
132 | Moda Vritta ove | Wai cool Dow cos .| K4shineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} . 660 
Brahman) ; 48. 
138 | Mumbai Punch ... -+-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly || Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). Saraswat Brahman); $1. 
134 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... oo| Daily —... »ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
: pawan Bréhmay); 45. 
135 | Mumbai Vaibhav ihn ly fn) ee Do. do. 1,450 
136 | Nagar Samf&chér... .|| Ahmednagar ,,.; Do... »..| Vishwanath Gangfrém; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
137 | Nasik Vritta .| Nasik col a ee | Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
138 | Nydy Sindhu «:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ees| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
139 | Pandhari Mitra ... cee Pandharpur ae ee | Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Parikshak ... >>| Belgaum eco} DO. ove «| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 
141 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona asel DO. eee ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brdhman); 37. 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... Do. | Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Prakash .| Satara ol a | oe .es| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32. 
144 | Pratod oe -| Islampur «| Do. .|Ganesh R&mchandra; Hindu (Karhddai300—360 
Brahman); 23. - 
145 | Réchav Bhushan... | Yeola ae .| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
146 | Satya Mitra .| M&legaon Do. .. | Balchand HirAchand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain);}. 200 
26. 
147 | Satyi Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri Do. ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpd4wan 950 
| Brdhman); 62. 
148 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona .| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
_| Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45, 
149 | Sholdpur Samachar eo. | Sholapur .| Weekly ... ..-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 400 
150 | Shri Shahu ove coe] SALATA eee al: DA <a | Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... eve} Dos — ove cc .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 160 
| Brahman); 61. 
152 | Sumant ... | Karad es “a ek. on eoo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
153 | Vidur a as --|/Dhamni (Satara) .| Weekly ... -| Damodar Gangedhar Marathe eee 200 
154 | Vidya Vilas eee -+-| Kolhapur ...| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh ihonies Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 22. 
S06 | Vikéri' —... »+-| Bombay ee «| Weekly ... ..| Baélkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
156 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do. oe .--| Monthly... eos (1} Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni «. oes 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
157 Vrittasar eee eee ees Wai eee eee Weekly eee ees Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
piwan Brahman) ; 51. 
158 | Vritta Sudha = wn ove] SAtAdra coe wa ax eos| Laxman Vaman KhatAavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Braéhman) ; 38. 
159 Vyapfri eee eee eee Poona ee Do. eee eee Nana badaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 40. 
160 | Vydpdér Sam&chér.. +.»| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ee | Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-/| 1,200 
wadi) ; 33. 
161 | Warkeri ... cos — +**| Pandharpur_....| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
‘ Brihman); 40. 
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Shémsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
(Abro) ; 89. 


‘© ess} Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...; 1,000 


S gas’ cool. Oe”. e00 -»-| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);3$9 __... 650 
Fate ade | Doe 4. +e] Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 «| 100 


ee} Do. , eee oe. Chel4rim M4nghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhra) ; 40. 560 


168 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay... ees Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 


a Sy Pe (Sheikh) ; 
'  _——«*'109 | Bombay Punch Bahédur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly. | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
% ' madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


170 J4m-i-Jahdnnuma eos Jalgaon see eoet Do. eee es Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
ae badices Beng ae Muhammadan. , 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér eee | Bombay eee eee Daily eee .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 1,500 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 62. 


Tohfa-i-Deccean .. .4| Poona .., - | Weekly ww. + oe spans walad Mshomedi; Muhammadan| 150 


eS eee »»»| Ahmedabad...) Weekly «+. .».| Bhégubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 


: 174 Chandrika eee ace ee: Baégalkot ee0 Weekly eee eee Bando Trimbak Kerur ; “Hindu (D eshasth 150 
ee : 3 Brahman) ; 34. 
com me Notes we A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


ip The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
) list is printed Rebehieds ofne the name 


os C. The sora of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 

ve ‘List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3{[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the adpent is left out, and the short a (A = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
aya or the well-known Mitra, it is peat with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


OD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
| ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


89a 


98a 


102A 


1094 


1162 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Cireulae 


AnGLO-GUJARA’TI, 


274 | Hind Swarajya eee} Bombay ooe| Weekly ...| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala soe} 1,500 


Anato-MaRa’THYI. 


40a Hind Swara] ya TT Bombay eee Weekly eee eevee 3,000 


| GUJARA’TIs 


59a | Arajadar .. -o»| Ahmedabad __,..| Weekly s00 


89a Tikakdr eee eee Do. eee Do. eee eeecee 500 


HInvt. 
984 | Swadeshi as. .»»| Bombay r+] Weekly eee 


MARA’THI, 


102A Ban eos eee Poona eee Weekly see eesees8 


1094 | Deen Mitra ... eee) Hombay a 


eee eeeees 


116a | Hunnarottejak veel NAsik coef «= 0 senses 100 


| 
1414 | Prabhét ... ...| Dhulia .«+| Monthly + sities = 
| 


1454 | Rashtramukh eee +o} Mahad (Kolaba)...| Do. »es|' Dalkrishna Raoji Palvanker ... oe or) Ty 


1554 | Vishvavritta _- eo} Kolhapur coo} Do. ss} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.'; Hindu; 5600 


(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49.) 
URDU. 


1694 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan __...| Bhusdwal woo} Weekly ...| Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahbmedalli. 75 
| (Mahomedan), 


N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 104 is Datt&triya Ganesh Agfshe {(Konkanastha Brdéhmin), age27; and the 
circulation of the journal is 300 to 400 copies. 
(2) The editor of No, 147 isjdead’; Mr. Shridhar Hari Limaye is the.present, editor. 
(3) The editor of Nos, 184 and 136 is dead; Mx, Keshav Purushottum Mehendale is the present editor. 
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Politics and the Public: Administration. 


1. “By fixing the 29th of June as’ the date for the celebration of the 
King’s Birthday in India this year the Government of 
Protest against a day in India have flouted the clearly expressed opinion of the 
Juno being fixed by Govern- Furopean mercantile community throughout India and 
ment for the celebration of B _ 
His Majesty the King-Em- Burma. The Ohambers of Commerce of Bombay, 
peror’s Birthday in India. Bengal, Kardchi, the Punj4b, Upper India, Rangoon 
Sind Gazette (18), 22nd and Cocanada have all requested that the day should 
Jane; Sanj Vartamén (56), he observed on the 9th of November. During the 
28th June; Akhbdr-i-Soudd- .,. : : . : 
gar (59), 29th June; Phania time that His Majesty was Prince of Wales, his 
(15), 27th June. birthday was always celebrated on the 9th Nov- 
ember, the real date on which he was born.......... 
Unless there is a good and valid reason for fixing the day in June, we hope 
that next year the Indian Government will revert to the 9th of November, the 
date on which the King’s Birthday was formerly observed in India.” [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar make somewhat similar com- 
ments. The Phenix, on the other hand, writes :—“ Does India consist solely 
of the European mercantile community that the Government of India should, 
in season and out of season, meet the wishes of that community which forms a 
microscopic minority of the Indian population as the Government did in the 
matter of standard time for all India ? Although we think it desirable that 
the birthday should be celebrated on the real date ‘of ‘birth, still so long as 
it is annually observed on any day during the year, we do not see the necessity 
of celebrating it on the 9th November, so as to be convenient to Euro- 
peans of all others for shooting during the cold season. It may be custo- 
mary at Home to celebrate such an auspicious occasion by sporting, shooting 
and other similar pastimes, but in India the condition of affairs is quite 


differeft.’’ | 


2. ‘The colonists of Natal, with help from the Transvaal and Orangia, 
seem to have succeeded in nipping in the bud the 

Rebellion in Natal and ‘black peril’ in South Africa. Many of the rebel 
the alleged barbarities of the (?) ‘ Chiefs’ have paid for their patriotism with their 
ye coonisig im que?& lives, some have been captured, a few have surrender- 
Patriot (14), 23rd June. ed and the rest are almost at the last extremity. We 
congratulate the Government of Natal on this trium- 

phant result of the campaign. But at the same time we would be failing in 
our duty if we did not raise our voice against the demoniac and monstrously 
barbarous way in which the campaign against the blacks was conducted by the 
white colonists of Natal.......... We would have been loath to believe that 
the demoniac methods of warfare indulged in by the military Atlases of old 
would be revived in the first decade of the twentieth century—and that, too, 
by members of a white race. And yet this is exactly what has happened. 
The campaign against the black children of South Africa about to be concluded 
will bear comparison with the worst deeds of the military monsters of old. 
The cable-grams that have been flashed to India during the last few months will 
ever remain a dark, bloody blot on the fair name of Britain, If they wished 
to put down the rebellion, they ought to have fought the men—and not harassed 
innocent women and children, burnt their miserable Kraals and robbed them 
of their only valuable eartbly possession—cattle!.......... The heart burns 
with indignation as one thinks of the sufferings of the poor black children of 
South Africa. Almighty God! Can such things bein a world which Thou 


hast created | ”’ 


8. ‘*The sooner the Government brings into existence a_ sufficiently 
large representative body of men, who may speak on 

Are the people of Indiain bebalf of the people of India, the better. That is a 
seaaae Be et the more urgent need en the ec of : few seeted 
OF ads members to the Legislative Councils, who will onl 
ae prereer Oh repeat in varied phraseology what the present elected 
members say forcibly enough, without being able, 

“under the present constitution, to affect the final decision of questions, Sir 


Henry Cotton averred in the House of Commons,-as wesee from the full report 
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ech, that ‘the people of \India will gladly agree that the £ 8,000,000 
from China sho lost to the Indian Empire,’...... There is, indeed, 
the spirit of renunciation among the peo 


: ple of India, but we were 
not aware that they would with alacrity lose a sum of more than 3 millions sterling. 


‘hat could have driven Sir Henry to make such an astounding statement on 

ofthe ‘ people of India’? Three. million pounds is not a joke: it is not 
| y’ _— with, What is the good of pointing out. that 
may be effected: in the administration? If we can reduce the 
military expenditure, why should we not reduce the land tax or abolish the 
salt tax, and why should the ‘ people of India,’ on whom these burdens fall, be 
assumed to care more for the interests of the poppy growersof China? Sir 
Henry is sure of the popular verdict, if the people be consulted. By all means 
let the people be consulted. Let them say that they would prefer the reduction 
of the opium revenue to the reduction of land tax.” 


4,. ** Tt is universally admitted that the Government monopoly in opium 
ae ae is morally indefensible. The Secretary of State 
Sig “spd “ pore a we himself was gre ear | pronounced on its indefensi- 
ing India’s opium revenue by j,..,, : : : 
economising Uivil and “Mili- bility in his admirable reply to Mr. Taylor in the 
ay hei Macys House of Commons, but his sole difficulty was the 
iental Review (12),27th abandonment of the revenue which now averages 34 
millions sterling met. He informed the House that the 
Indian tax-payer, who is unrepresented in Parliament, should be protected from a 
fresh burden of taxation, as he thought that the total abandonment of the revenue 
was only practicable when there was @ substitute for that revenue. It seems, 
however, that Mr. Morley could not have paid any thought at the time he delivered 
his speech to the alternative of taxation, namely, economies in other directions. 
If he carefully bestows some thought on this problem, it would become clear 
to him that there is more than one way in which, by effecting a saving in the 
existing overgrown expenditure of the Empire, Civil and Military, the revenue 
could be gradually extinguished without levying a pie of further taxation on the 
people,......... Is it impossible to curtail Civil expenditure, say, by 25 lakhs per 
annum? Ifno retrenchment could take place in the overgrown Civil Esta- 
blishments, though we think that the 50 lakhs now spent on the unhallowed 
exchange compensation allowance are an absolutely unnecessary burden on the 
revenues, surely, the shears of economy might reasonably be applied to Civil 
Works. A contraction of these to the extent of 25 lakhs will in no way 
impair efliciency anywhere. Nor will the public have any cause to 
grumble, Some works could be postponed without the least inconvenience...... 
As regards military expenditure, it is an octopus, and no mistake. If the 
Secretary of State will independently scrutinise the various items, which go to 
make up our present army charges, he is sure to find ample room for economies. 
We know that as a matter of fact this expenditure still threatens to grow more 
and more, and it is time that it was judiciously curbed and controlled. Mr. Mor- 
ley in his speech laid down a great principle that as India was unrepresented in 
Parliament on the matter of taxation, it was essential that her interests should 
be well protected. May we not appeal to him to practically apply this principle 
to the enormous and appalling military expenditure,...... If Mr. Morley is true 
to his principles, he ought to be the first Secretary of State for India to remove 
the scandalous financial injustice of which England is guilty so far as her 
relations with India are concerned in the matter of military expenditure. 
Indians have done their very best to have that injustice removed, and so has the 
Government of India itself, but hitherto without avail. Will not Mr. Morley, 


we repeat, remove that injustice and earn for himself the lasting gratitude of 
the people P ” 


5. “Although no official annoyncement has been as yet made by the 


Government of India, it seems practically certain 


Probable visit of the Amir ) : y 
of free senha 1s Indie’ in that the present Amir of Afghanistan will pay a 


: 


June. 


Abie * Ye A short visit to this country in next November, It 
Praja Bandhu (32), 24th ®ppears that preliminary preparations in this connection 
June, Eng. cols. have been taken in hand and that Sir Henry Mac- 


oF Mohan is deputed,to be in charge of the arrangements. 
lt need scarcely be said that on the occasion of the visit, there will be a grand 
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Durbar at some convenient place, and ‘possibly a review of the Indian forces 
on a scale worthy both of the illustrious guest and his mighty host, all of course 
at the expense of the Indian tax-payer, who would hardly get anything in 
return. the present ruler of Afghanistan, although not educated in the sensé 
in which the Westerners take it, has inherited in a large measure his father’s 
shrewdness and strong common sense, and is like him perfectly alive to his own 
interests as was shown by the result of the last political mission to Afghanistan. 
It is, therefore, impossible to hoodwink him by any amount of empty shows 
and pageantry. But on the contrary no one need be surprised if the Amir, 
knowing as he does that the Government of India highly value his friendship 
in consequence of his country acting as a sort of buffer State, demanded an in- 
crease in the amount of his subsidy as a result of this visit. In that case 
there will be a further increase in the burden on the poor tax-payers of India.” 


6, The way in which India is at present being governed naturally leads 
Sioa itil the people to believe that it is being ad ministered 
in re F Saati > — oe for the benefit of the Indians but for that of the 
Gujaréti (24), 24th June. English. If we consider the British rule with special 
reference to religion, commerce and administration, 

we shall at once find the above belief to be well-founded, In the matter of 
religion the British Government have done absolutely nothing to bring about 
our spiritual elevation. Christianity is being encouraged, and its high priests 
have been given a voice in the administration of the Indian Universities, No 
priest of any Indian religion has, on the other hand, been placed in a similar 
position. Government do not hesitate to make pecuniary grants to missionary 
schools started with the avowed object of converting the people of India to 
Christianity. We doubt if any other civilised Government utilises the 
public funds in making payments to priests of an alien religion striving to 
proselytize the natives of the soil. With respect to commerce the situation 
is in no way better. The administration of the country shows the same 
spectacle. It is now nearly 50 years since the British Government was firmly 
established in this country, but tbe natives have yet been kept in the same 
state of servitude in which they were before. Government have never endea- 
voured to prepare the Indians for self-government. Their education is confined 
to such narrow limits that it fails to engender a love for their country in their 
minds. High posts under Government are exclusively reserved for Europeans, and 
natives are denied any sort of military training. They have been disarmed 
and have consequently become cowardly. ‘Thus wherever we see, we shall 
find that the government of the country is being conductedon the false notion 
that India is for Englishmen and not for the Indians. It is no wonder that 
this has produced a spirit of dissatisfaction among the masses. This spirit, 
though so long suppressed, is now finding vent. If, in consideration of this 
growing dissatisfaction, the Government do not improve their present 
system of administration, the result, we are afraid, will be disastrous. ‘Till the 
administration of the country comes to be conducted on national lines, the 


feeling of distrust towards the British will not subside. 


"7. The Hind Swardjya (Anglo-Gujarati) writes as follows in an article 
entitled ‘“‘ Be ready to fight ’’ and prefaced by the motto 
Exhortation to the Indians fom the Bhagwatgita, “I warn you that if you do not 

to resolutely fight like Arjun ; oe ee eel b aa 
for regaining what thcy have fight in this battle, as in duty you are bound to do, you 
lost, — will be renouncing the duties and glory of a Kshatriya 
Hind Swardjye(274), 80th and falla prey to sin” :—The greedy and wicked 
June. Duryodhan, by practising deceit, deprived the Pandavas 
of their kingdom and left them to wander about in a destitute condition, But 
the Pandavas were brave, enterprising and devout, and when chance placed the 
weapons of warfare in their hands they came forward to claim their lost kingdom. 
Duryodhan having refused to restore what he had usurped, war ensued between 
the two parties. Arjun, who was on the side of the Pandavas, at first hesitated to 
draw his sword against his kinsmen, the Kauravas, whereupon Krishna exhorted 
him in the following words with a view to stimulate his wavering enthusiasm ; 
* Nothing promotes the well-being of the Kshatriyas so much as a war under- 
taken in the cause of religion. ‘lhe doors of heaven are opened to those blessed 
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1a in: sash 5 -stragele, ‘Be; therefore; prepared. to 
ll be disgraced in the eyes of the world. . Great men. 


ae always prefer death to dishonour, and in the same way a time will come when you 
~~~. Se begin to ‘hate yourself and repent of not doing what you now hesitate to do. 
- you die fighting, you will go to heaven, and’ if you are victorious, you will 
H a worldly kingdom, ‘March, therefore, to the field of battle. Regard this 

as your duty and no sin will attach to you.’’ This advice had the desired effect 


upon ree who gave battle to the Kauravas and destroyed Bhishma, 
Dron and other demon-kings. My valiant countrymen! ponder over this 
episode in Aryan history, engrave Krisbna’s counsel on your hearts, love 
your mother-land, and remember your duty and your religion. Be 
ready to fight resolutely with a view to banish for ever that fatuity which 
has so long misguided you and ruined your arts and industries, which has 
deprived you of your heroism and turned you into cowards, which has 
corrupted your religion and entangled you in slavery, Let that fatuity 
never seize you again, because it has proved the cause of your present 
deplorable condition and the destruction of all your happiness. If you make 
a firm und single-minded resolve to cast away that fatuity, rest assured that 
ou will be successful and get what is your own, This is obvious and 
indisputable. You are wise; therefore do what should be done and regain 
your lost happiness. But remember that this work can be accomplished by 
resolute and not by soft-hearted men. 


8. Sir F. Lely, who recently retired from the Indian Civil Service, has 
. written a small book on the better Government of 
4 _How tomake British rule India, with special reference to the Bombay Presi- 
a = oy a to the people of genoy. During his career he filled all the posts 
ndia ? K ee 
. Kesari (124), 26th June. | Which generally fall to the share of Civilians and 
being used to mix with the people became conversant 
with their views in talukas and villages, He says that executive officers 
like Assistant Collectors, Collectors and Commissioners are in closer touch with 
the grievances of the people than Secretaries to Government, who merely excel 
a in report writing, but are lacking in first-hand knowledge. Sir F. Lely thinks 
P| that so long as the voice of Secretariat officers is predominant in the administra- 
tion, the grievances of the people will not be broaght to the notice of the 
Governor. He also says that even executive officers do not mix freely with 
the people, and the result of this is that Britis rule will not be popular. The 
a defects pointed out by Sir F. Lely are no doubt real, but they are minor ones 
fk after all. The remedies suggested by him are similarly desirable, but not 
io sufficiently far-reaching, He, like Lord Curzon, thinks that India should be 
i governed by Englishmen in their own interests and that the stability of British 
f rule demands that the reins of administration should be in the hands of the 
British. The natives, in his opinion, should accept this arrangement as perma- 
nent and unalterable and never attempt to violate it. In other words, natives are 
to.be treated as cattle, and Sir F. Lely only wants them to be tame and not 
restive. He does not realise the true grievances of natives under British rule, 
nor the levelling influence of the steam-roller of British administration, which 
ae has crushed the spirit and aspirations of the people. He is in favour of curtail- 
Pa, ing the liberty of native newspapers and of controlling more effectively the 
ms education of the people by appointing European Head Masters over High 
he Schools. But if alien rule is to be really liked by the people and its alien 
character forgotten by them, it is necessary that there should bea large 
infusion of the native element in the governing hierarchy, and it follows, there- 
fore, that educated natives should be appointed to high administrative posts. 
ye Again; it will never do to employ mere makeshifts and temporary expedients 
ie. when the malady from which the country suffers is widespread and fundamental. 
AS The people of India have come to know the evil effects of British rule such as 
the drain of their country’s wealth, the fact of their being lifeless and spirit- 
less on account of want of proper scope for their physical and intellectual 
ualities. It is not possible, by a mere show of sympathy, to make them blind 
these effects. The people are regretting their denationalisation under British 
tule, as also their moral and material degeneration which has reduced them to a 
condition of semi-starvation. In short, the remedies suggested by Sir F. Lely for 
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the betterment of British rule are desirable in themselves, but do not, touch 
the root of the evil. We hope the attention of our rulers will be attracted to 
the nature of this evil before it is too late. 


9, Drought isnot the true cause of famine in India. . The average yearly 
rainfall is the same now as it was in the past. The 
Famines in India are pedple formerly used tostore grain by way of provision 
caused not by drought but aoainst days of scarcity, but a very large quantity of 
by the present system of thie aountey’s , od , TE ey, “Sap 
administration. Y 8 §rain produce 1s now purcaas y tor 
Vihdéri (155), 25th June. #Cigners and exported to other countries, and the 
money received by the rayats in exchange therefor 
goes towards the payment of Government assessment. Thus people lose both 
their grain and money. ‘The present system of administration rather than a 
scanty rainfall is responsible for producing scarcity inthe country. People have 
to dispose of the grain in their hands by selling it as best as they can in order 
to meet the pressing revenue demand. This fact, combined with the growing 
burden of taxation, has deepened the poverty of the people. There is moreover 
the annual drain of about 30 crores of rupees from the Indian Exchequer. 
What country will withstand such a drain on its wealth? India was in the past 
many a time exposed to the peril of foreign invasion, but never became so im- 
poverished as at present. ‘The Moghuls raided India, but they did not carry 
their booty out of the country, whereas the English are draining -her of her 
wealth, and there is no hope of this wealth ever returning to her in any shape, 
Trade, public service and all other occupations are monopolised by the whites, 
and if this state of things lasts long, no amount of bumper harvests or abundant 
rainfall will relieve India of her famines. Ths people of India have grown so 
accustomed to famines that they have ceased to complain loudly about them. 
But this does not mean that Government are not aware of the impoverished 
condition of the country. Nay, they deliberately close their eyes to it, 


10. ‘The celebration of the Shivaji festival on a grand scale in Bengal 
et has again brought to the front the question whether 
‘ Shivaji as a national hero Shivaji car be accepted as a national hero for all 
or India. Tndi a the’ Kunin. tual doi , 
Mahrétta (9), 24th June. ndia, and the Anglo-lndian papers are doing their 
best in placing before the Bengalis and the Muham- 
madans such incidents or points in his history as would, in their opinion, keep. 
back the different races or nationalities from accepting the Shivaji festival as 
a true national festival. The Pioneer reminds the Bengalis that the successors 
of Shivaji ruthlessly invaded Bengal in later days and that therefore Shivaji 
could not be the proper hero forthem. ‘The fallacy involved in this kind of 
reasoning is so patent that no schoolboy in Bengal can be misled by it. In 
the first place, it was not Shivaji but his later successors that invaded 
Bengal, and secondly if the invasion of the people of one province by 
another in old times may be heid to be a valid reason for permanently 
keeping up the separation of the two provinces, then we ask our Anglo-Indian 
contemporaries how the union of England and Scotland is to be maintained 
or supported.......... It is urged that as long as the memory of Afzul Khan’s 
murder by Shivaji is green, the Muhammadans should not accept Shivaji as a 
national hero. If this principle were carried to its extremes, the Hindus might 
retort by saying that so long as the cruel murder of Shivaji’s son, Sambhaji, 
by Aurangzebe is recorded in history, the Mahrattas should not join the Muham- 
madans in any national cause. But this is obviously absurd. There are also 
other arguments which are brought forward by the Anglo-Indian writers who 
know that the only safe policy of governing India is to follow the doctrine of 
* divide and rule,’ and who are, therefore, anxious to discover drawbacks in any 
proposal or arrangement for uniting the different provinces or races in India 
into one nationality. How can the Muhammadans forget the melancholy decay of 
the Moghul power at the hands of the Mahrattas? That is the question raised 
by the Linglishman, and the Times of India supports the same in its own way. 
Questions are also asked whether the ‘no-begging school’ means to imitate the 
methods of Shivaji in his dealings with the then Paramount Power. We are 
also told that Akbar or Raja Ram Mohan Roy would bea better national 
hero for us in these days. Suggestions iike these have already been disposed of 
so far as the Maharashtra is concerned, and we are glad that our Bengal friends: 
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oh orship is a feeling deeply implanted in 
peek Seana tog et eo» 
worship of a swadeshi hero is likely to inspire into our minds. For this pur- 
96 Shivaji isthe only hero to be found in Indian history. He was born at 
‘when the whole nation required relief from misrule, and by his self- 
ice and ¢ ehe to the world that India was not a country forsaken 
widenee. It.is true that the Mubammadans and the Hindus were then 
vided, and Shivaji, who 24 tte the religious scruples of the Muhammad- 
8, had to fight against the Moghul rule that had become unbearable to the 
people, But it does not follow from this that, now that the Muhammadans 
Be and the Hindus are equally shorn of the power they once possessed and are 
oe governed by the same laws and rules, they should not agree to accept as a hero 
a one who in his own days took a bold stand against the tyranny of his time. It 
hed, nor is it to be at all expected, that the methods adopted by Shivaji 
puld be adopted by the present generation,......... Noone ever dreams that 
every incident in Shivaji’s life is to be.copied at present. It is the spirit which 
actuated Shivaji in his doings that is held forth as the proper ideal to be kept 
constantly in view by the rising generation, No amount of misrepresentation 
can succeed in shutting out this view of the question from our vision, and we hope 
and trust that our Muhammadan friends will not be misled by such wily 
methods.......... ‘ihe Shivaji festival is not celebrated to alienate or even to 
irritate the Muhammadans. Times are changed, and, as observed above, 
the Muhammadans and the Hindus stand in the same boat or on the same 
platform so faras the political condition of the people is concerned, Can 
we not both of us derive some inspiration from the life of Shivaji under 
these circumstances? That is the real question at issue, and if this can be 
answered in the affirmative, it matters little that Shivaji was born in 
Mahérdashira.......... We are not against a festival being started in honour of 
Akbar or any other hero from old Indian history. Such festivals will have 
their own worth, but that of Shivaji has a peculiar value of its own for 
the whole country.”’ 


11. “The Shivaji cult cannot be intended for Muhammadans. He is q 
Indian Spectator (5), 30th ‘national’ hero in the sense that he wasone of the 
“eet , great men of India. The cult will not be co-extensive 
with the whole population of India. If such as 
cherish a reverence for his memory wish to celebrate a festival in his honour, 
looking upon him as an emblem of a united people, what does it matter 
to others that the union does not embrace the whole of India? Why should 
all India venerate one great man? Why should Akbar or Ram Mohun 
Roy supplant Shivaji? Let them be added to the list by such as care 
to have festivals. Hach great man may represent an epoch or a policy. 
Every great man must be judged by the standard of his own time, If Shivaji 
sacked a town, many others did so in similar circumstances, and no one 
thought there was anything specially wicked in Shivaji’s enterprises. Is it 
believed that the political morality of to-day, which reconciles itself to so 
many wars and expeditions and missions, will commend itself to posterity ? 
The comparison of Shivaji to Robin Hood is as misleading as the comparison 
of Lord Curzon to Aurangzebe, Cannot men preach turbulence and fanati- 
cism without swearing by Shivaji? Nothing is gained by opposing the 
Shivaji movement: if the name of that hero is used for illegitimate purposes, 
the movement will discredit itself, and the idol will fall from the pedestal 
in consequence of the hideous garb put upon it by its overzealous worshippers. 
Not even the name of Shivaji will consecrate that which the general sense 
of the community abhors.” 


12. “The Times observes that traces of ‘ brotherly love’ for foreigners are 

me a ‘trifle illusive’ in Mr. Tilak’s utterances. In this 

we ge Times of India on the Bombay fox-hound is more hopelessly at fault 

lhe dion sees staal Shen ici He starts me the absurd hy potheris that 
 Pateiot (14). 28rd June, ‘brotherly love’ is possible between two absolutel 

a ai ™ a ah _ . alien races—alién in colour, creed, sentiments oad 

ec. apirations. Such ‘brotherly love’ might exist in Utopia, but it has never. 

_ ‘shad and’ will never have any existence in this selfish, hard-hearted, matter- 
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of-fact world. ‘We may roam over the vast expanse of history till we drop 


down dead'with fatigue, but we shall not come across a single instance in 
which two absolutely alien races have voluntarily fraternised together and 
been bound by ties of: ‘ brotherly love.» May we humbly request our con- 
temporary to practise a bit of self-examination? Surely, Irishmen are more 
‘kin ’ to Englishmen than the dusky races of India. And yet what are the 
relations to-day between these two races? Does the Englishman embrace the 
Irishman in ‘ brotherly love’ and vice versa? The present chaotic and bleed- 
ing condition of Erin is a significant reply to the question. But even more 
than Irishmen, were not the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, who migrated 
to the virgin woods of America, ‘ kin ’” to Englishmen i P Were they not pucca 
Englishmen themselves ? And yet how much ‘brotherly love’ characterised 
their relations with Englishmen of the days of George III? Why, the 
‘amputation’ of the United States from the parent trunk at the end of the 
18th century is an eloquent commentary on the ‘ brotherly love’ that existed 
between them. Well, if such are the negative records of ‘brotherly love’ in 
England's own history, how can the writer in the Times of India expect that 
such a feeling can ever exist between his own countrymen and the people of 
India? Ali this talk of brotherly love is unmeaning cant and the ridiculous 
ery of political quacks. It is against human nature to expect any one to kiss 
the person that kicks him. Equally impossible is it for the people of India 
ever to entertain any genuine feeling of ‘ brotherly love’ for their English 
masters. There may be acquiescence, toleration—even loyalty as meaning 
only mute obedience to the Government that las established itself in India. 
But true, genuine ‘brotherly iove’? Pshaw! it is the veriest mockery of 
human nature to expect any such thing....... Of course, it would be silly to 
suppose that our white masters themselves believe in such sentimental trash. 

It is one of the items of their stock-in-trade, merely a diplomatic cry. Had 
they been foolish enough to entertain such a belief, they would never have 
been in India to-day. Belowthe silken glove they have always worn one of 
cold steel. And they are right. We, too, would be equally right in being 
perfectly sceptical about any such sentimental trash. To believe in any such 
cry of ‘ brotherly love,’ to put faith in the crocodiletears of a self-styled 
‘ paternal’ Government would be the cruelest self-deception. Already we have 
been dupes too long. We have believed in Christian missions and theories of 
paternal rule—and what has our faith brought us to? Look around and the 
present miserable condition of India will supply an answer to the query. The 
faith was a sort of inoculation with apathy and dependence. We have simply 
let things be as they are. The time has come when the veil should be removed, 
false sentiments cast to the winds and the true position realised. After all, in 


"saying that swadeshism is meant to foster in the hearts of the people of India a 
“national spirit’ and teach them ‘to hold their own against other nations,’ 


Mr. Tilak only spoke the truth. Itit was unpalatable “to the Anglo- Indian 
journal of Bombay, it was not Mr. Tilak’s fault.......... We for ourselves 
heartily wish there would be more of such outspoken utterances, Equivocation 
and self-deception have hitherto absolutely paralysed India. The time has 
arrived when every true son of India should speak the truth and shame not 
only the proverbial devils, but also journals like our Anglo-Iudian contemporary 
of Bombay.” 


13. ‘‘ We have discovered nothing in Mr. 'Tilak’s speeches in Calcutta to con- 
ge ee ae vince us that Shivaji ought to be held up as a national 
ont > hero by the various races inhabiting this country or 

that Mr, ‘Tilak is the proper person to guide such a 
movement. To expect the Muhammadans to join a festival of which the 
worship of Bhawani is an integral part betrays extraordinary ignorance of the 
religious convictions of a self-respecting and severely monotheistic race. Hindu 
organs of reform have already condemned with severity the idolatrous character 
of the festival. There is a wide world outside a particular place in Poona, 
and that world is not prepared to accept the Mahrdtia’s ipse dixit that 
the festival of Shivaji has a peculiar value of its own for the whole country, 
which no other similar festival can have. ‘That value has yet to be proved. — 
Because the festival afforded Mr. Tilak an opportunity of easi! y advertising 
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- @is fictitious ““herdism’ “and enabled him. to. play the vile of a greater 

| hero than Shivaji himself, it does not follow that Shivaji is a ‘national 
. The of that.contention has yet to be demonstrated to the 
isfaction of the. te public.......... The Mahratta and the Kesari 
@re surely not the Mahéréshtra. But to say that even in Bengal the 
n has been accepted is a downright misrepresentation, which 


a. is quite worthy of the Mahrdtta. The Indian Mirror, for example, is not 
oe to accept Mr, Tilak’s view of the Shivaji festival and is of opinion 
| the festivals of some of the Bengali heroes ought to be celebrated 
im Western India. It goes further and admits that the Shivaji festival 
may not commend itself to the Muhammadan community, but that an Akbar 
festival will doubtless meet with the sympathy of all. This is, indeed, a 
correct representation of the situation. But the Mahrdtta recognises the 
-eminent claims of none but Shivaji. Can it be said that the love of Shivaji 
means the hatred of every other hero according to the novel doctrine pro- 
pounded by Mr, Tilak ?......... We have not much in common with the Times 
of India. Neither its politics nor its ethics are our politics and ethics. But 
why should it be charged by Mr. Tilak or the Mahrdtta with having 
misrepresented his views? Has he charged the Bengalee with misrepresenta- 
tions? Mr. Tilak who is proud of his self-denying virtues and who perhaps 
| . wants the world to believe in his ‘martyrdom’ was busy receiving grand 
| ovations in Calcutta and in the midst of the choicest viands and fruits to which, 
we are told, he was treated, he forgot or did not care to write to the Bengalee, 
pointing out the errors in the reports of his speeches that appeared in its 
" columns. ‘The Zimes wanted to know why Mr. Tilak observed silence so 
i long, but neither he nor the Mahrdtta has given any explanation! ‘Lhe 
; Times has had the candour to accept Mr. Tilak’s version of what he said 
in the course of his Calcutta orations. But the WYahrdtia, which not seldom 
indulges in insolent cr barefaced misrepresentations, has never been guilty 
of this virtue. It is easy for the Mahrdtta to denounce.” 


14. ‘Several months ago in noticing the proceedings of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, which met in Calcutta, we 
Merchandise Marks Act called attention to the frankly selfish reason which 
yum ay — induced English import firms to agitate for the 
Fate Beak cise repeal of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Indian 
(4), 24th June. merchant is enabled oy the marks on goods to deal 
| directly with the producer, instead of through an 
English firm, thereby depriving the latter of its commission, and that is the 
chief reason why the Act is asked to be repealed. We are glad that Indian 
merchants are awakening to the necessity of protesting against the demand, 
It will be most ungraceful if Government were to yield to the agitation of the 
Chambers of Commerce,” 


15. ‘* While the prison administration of the advanced countries of Europe 

' and America is conducted in a discerning and sympa- 

Fran ga Pe ic thetic spirit, the prison administration of this country 

 Pérsi (13), 24th Jane. “as, in spite of the fact that it has been under the 

rule of one of the most civilised nations of the day for 

over a century, not made mucli progress.......... It is true that Govern- 

ment have, during the past few years, been trying their best to put it on a more 

. efficient ‘footing. While maintaining a necessarily rigorous discipline, they 

have given facilities to all classes of. prisoners for improving their character 

_ and their chances of earning an honest livelihood by establishing a system of 

: jail industries, which has proved a suscess from an economic as well as an 
‘ educational point of view......... Yet, the question of lodging the habituals 
and the non-habituals in separate places so as to protect the latter from the 
eontaminating influences of the former has not yet been taken up. They are 

3 now in most cases herded together for want of sufficient accommodation. This 
ne _gtate of things has met with severe condemnation at the hands of most of the 
pe . Jail intendents themselves, There are, however, signs that Govern- 
a ment will take up the Pore wie in the immediate future, and there is little 
doubt that the sooner they do so, the better will it be for the welfare of our jail 
_spopulation. In this connection we are. glad to see that the experiment 
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instituted in Théna prison in 1904 is progressing satisfactorily. The ‘specihl 
elass’ then formed there has progressed very well, but it contains aecomimoda- 


. tion only for 30 convicts at present. The enlargement and extension of such 


‘special classes’ throughout the prisons of India is certain to do much to 
advance the cause of jail reform.......... In the treatment of juvenile prisoners 
in this country there is yet much to be desired. -........ Boys of seven and 
eight years of age, more fit for the nursery than the jail, as the Superititendent 
of the Yeravda Reformatory School puts it in his latest report, are often 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and sent to the jails or Reforms 
atory schools to undergo their term of punishments. This practice may, in 
some cases, be necessary, but we think that the juveniles can, in most 
cases, be given an opportunity of turning over a new leaf by being entrusted 
to the guardianship of their parents or of other competent persons. These 


are some of the reforms necessary in the administration of the prison popula- 
tion of this country.” 


16. ‘ How is it that we have not yet heard anything about the result of 
. the telegraphic inquiries made by Mr. Morley in the 
ge se gy oe an All "— matter of ‘the aianed execution of the skviet in 
allowing the execution of a the tea plantation murder case before the disposal 
condemned convict to take of his appeal for mercy? Even supposing that a 
place beforo the decision of his reprieve had (? not) been granted in the case, still it is 
appeal to the Viceroy formercy 
whe dunadlenied to bin. admitted that the result of his appeal for mercy 
Mahrdtta (9), 24th June; was not made known to the condemned prisoner. If 
Arunodaya (100), 24th June. —s9, it would be an enormity all the same... ... Why, 
forsooth, should there have been such haste about the execution? Would 
the fabric of the Empire have come down if the man had hada few more days 
of life, being in chains in the jail? Evidently Sir B. Fuller has acted more like 
an indentured coolie agent for Satan than as a representative of the mercy and 
the Majesty of the King-Emperor.”? [The Arunodaya writes:—Government 
have by their carelessness hastened the man’s doom. We may reasonably say 
that they have thus committed the offence of murder. Mr. Morley has expressed 
his regret in the matter, but of what avail is such regret now? We know 


from experience that Mr. Morley’s expressions of regret and sympathy are 
usually a bit too late. | 


17. “ The partiality of Sir B. Fuller for the Muhammadan community 


ot Wiles aieeche has now found open vent in at least one public docu- 

about chowine preference to ment. We have one more Fuller circular, a name 
g preierence to ; : : ° 

Mubammadans in filling mi- Which will continue to monopolise public abhorrence 
nisterial posts in Eastern for a long time to come, In this circular the 
Bengal. ae affectionate solicitude of Sir Fuller Khan for his 

Mahratta (¥), “Ath “une. Muhammadan spouse has been expressed in plain 
terms. The attention of the Lieutenant-Governor of the new Province havin 
been drawn to the small proportion of ministerial posts held by Muhammadans 
under his Government, His Honour has set about consulting Commissioners 
and Collectors on ‘this important question’ with a view to the carrying out of 
a pro-Muhammadan policy which, as the circular says, has long been approved 
by Government, but which it has been hitherto found difficult to bring into 
active operation. Sir B. Fuller has come to the conclusion that judging by 
the statistics of population, Muhammadans are entitled to two-thirds of the 
entire number of ministerial posts under Government, though he would be 
quite content if they got at least one-third. And for this purpose and till 
this proportion is reached, Sir B. Fuller proposes that no Muhammadan 


candidate, if qualified, should be rejected in favour of a Hindu candidate, 


merely because the latter has superior quaiifications,......... This clearly means 
that in order to favour the Muhammadan community, Government must forego 
the advantage of getting more intelligent and capable men for the same 

and prospects. While sympathising entirely with our Muhammadan brethren 


in any real grievance they may have in this matter, we fail to understand how 


Sir B. Fuller can justify the proposed measure without confessing to a deliberate 


and mischievous design of seiting one class against another. Those who are 


acquainted with the thousand and one acts of malicious despotism ¢ommitted 
by Sir B. Fuller, since he assumed the reins of administration in Eastern 


 WBengal, calinot possibly be misled: by’ the charitable and plausible suggestion 
hat he: is actuated, in-issuing the present circular, by the sole desire of seeing 
uetice done to the Muhammadans or vindicating the reputation of tlie 
sritish Government for holding the scales even between the different Indian 
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~. 18,. Sir. B. Fuller has devised Be: remedies to crush the ys 
aad movement. ne of these is to set the people 
— — ore by the ears and to watch the fun from a distance. 
‘Some mischievous spirits did try to create dissensions between Hindus and 
“Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal and to spread the contagion of racial riots 
throughout the country. Some dudmashes indulged in rioting and plunder, but 
both Findus and Musalmans have grown wiser by the events of 1893, and 
the latter now know -that those who attempt to excite their feelings 
against Hindus are not. animated by any thought of their welfare, but that such 
instigation is intended to benefit those who hold both the communities in 
common bondage. The device of making Hindus and Musalmans break one 
another’s heads and thereby diverting the attention of both from the 
swadesht movement has proved practically ineffective. So Sir B. Fuller 
now wishes to try the plan of showing favour to the Muhammadans at the 
expense of the Hindus in filling public appointments in his province. So far 
as posts under Government are concerned, both Hindus and Musalmans are in 
the position of beggars and should not grudge slight favours shown to either 
community. It is the business of shrewd people to employ such mean 
expedients. But it will never be to the interest of Muhammadans to hold 
themselves aloof from the Hindus. 


19. If there is any country on earth, inhabited by people of conflicting 
Chikitsak (109), 27th June. sects and creeds, it is India, and because it con- 
: tains such a heterogeneous population, Englishmen, 
who are adepts in the art of divide et impera, found it possible to obtain a 
footing here. If one were to scrutinise the course of British rule in India from 
its commencement, one would find that the policy of crushing one rival with 
the aid of another and of putting down one Native Chief with the help of his 
neighbour has been generaily followed by Englishmen. At one time they have 

atted the Hindus on the back, at another they have shown favour to the 
uhammadans. Similarly they have played Brahmins against non-Brahmins 
with aview to maintain their own ascendancy, This favourite dodge is now 
pretty well known to the young and the old alikein India, and it is strange that 
it should have been resorted to by the Shaistekhan of Dacca. Every one knows 
that this Christian Shaistekhan looks upon Hindus and Muhammadans 
as his two wives. With a view to propitiate his favourite wife and to make 
her pull the hair of her rival, Sir Fullerkhan has issued a new circular directing 
that a larger number of posts under Government should be conferred in future 
on Muhammadans. It is needless to state what the object of his manifestation 
of sympathy at the present juncture is. We need only allude in this connec- 
tion to the keen solicitude felt by white people for the miseries of Indian 
mill-hands just when the swadeshi movement began to spread among the 
people. ‘The circular of Fullerkhan not only enjoins officers in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam to show favour to Musalman candidates for service to the neglect of 
. the claims of better qualified Hindus until the former secure a certain number 
WA of posts, but assigns, as the reason of the present paucity of Muhammadans 
_ _ in public service, the partiality shown by the Hindus already in service to their 
a . Own kinsmen. The Hindus do not by any means wish that Muhammadans 
. - should not secure posts in Government service, nay they would not be very sorry 
if all posts were to be conferred on Musalmans, But it is the motive, which 

underlies the circular, that gives us cause for concern. Sir Fullerkhan wishes, 

by followiug the usual dodge of his race, to befriend the Muhammadans just 
now with a view to put down the Hindus, who are specially in evidence in 
the swadeshi movement. If the Musalmans were to set up some other 
aa agitation to-morrow, these Englishmen would not hesitate to take the Hindus 
ee by the hand. Let not our Muhammadan brethren lose sight of this conside- 
te mation, ‘Looking atthe matter from this poiiit of view, the circular deserves 
me Ao be protested against: both by Hindus and’ Musalmans. ‘These are old 
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English tactics and both the communities have fallen -victims thereto during 
the last two centuries. Not only have both of us suffered thereby, but are on 
the path of annihilation. If wedo not detect this English dodge and strive 
to frustrate it, we shall be the only people on earth fit to be branded as 
foolish and as deserving the kicks of foreigners, Let Hindus and Muhammase 
dans, ange protest in time against Fuller’s circular, which is of ill augury 
to us both. 


20. “If it be true, as has been stated in some of the papers, that, following 
Gad ct Kiki the example of some s-cadeshites in Bengal, the 
newsoapera. br mainrg conductors of some reading rooms in other provinces 
papers by swadeshs | 
enthusiasts in Bengal and have boycotted Anglo-Indian newspapers, then clearly 
elsewhere. there is no knowing to what height the swadeshites 
P oh gM gear (28), 20th may not carry their enthusiasm, that is to say, their 
ee folly......... If boycott is intended as a political 
weapon, as a means of wringing out from the rulers concessions they would not 
otherwise make, it might at least be expected that it would beso used as a 
weapon of warfare as not todo harm to any but those against whom it is 
aimed. In the present case it is otherwise.......... The boycott of Anglo- 
Indian papers—at least the betier class of them—means boycotting knowledge 
and education......... It means cutting one’s nose to spite one’s face.......... 
Surely if the seadeshtfes are bent upon carrying their propaganda so far, th 
most logical thing for them to do would be to boycott all literature and science 
that have come to them from the West. As true swadeshites they ought to 
spurn not only newspapers and books but even the knowledge they have derived 
from foreigners—even refuse to apply any scientific knowledge or experience 
derived from their Western education to the development of their national 
industries! Then alone it would be progress on truly national lines! As it is 
they are taking only half measures and half measures are never good.” 


21, When His Excellency Lord Lamington had gone to Raigad to see the 
tomb of Shivaji, he was presented with an address 

Comments on His Excel- by the people of Mahdd. Tne brilliant reception 
lency Lord Lamington'’s reply accorded to the Governor by the people led His 


to the Munici ; es 
Mahéa Kolbe). — = Excellency to infer that they were well-off, and in his 


Pratod (144), 22nd June. reply to the address he remarked that their happy - 


countenances showed that their taluka was free from 
famine. We never remember having come acrossa more puerile utterance 
made by a Governor, ‘The speech betrayed His Excellency’s rank ignorance 
of Hindu hearts. He should have known that Hindus forget their own 
distress when they have to extend hospitality to their guests. It did 
not behove the Governor to declare that there was no famine when the people 
actually complained of its prevalence. But the people of Mahad are themselves 
to blame in this matter. Why should they have presented His Excellency 
with an address? It is a pity that our people should still remain so simple in 
spite of their association with the English for a century ! 


22. “The local Thunderer has returned this week to the attack of what 
——— Freaiwat it nae ere nae aapiiese ye gr wins - an 
Naan | anachronism, the present system of the frequent emi- 
ecm va geen erations to the hills of the Bombay Government. The 
Mahablesh war. Times of India in its vigorous condemnation of this 

Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 26th archaic system does no more than echo, the 
— opinion of the more thoughtful section of the people 
of the Presidency. The system is everywhere run-down as wasteful and 
in more ways than one demoralizing to the administration and disadvantageous 
to the public. But nowhere has it been found to be so unjustifiable or 
extravagant than in Bombay, and there could be little doubt that, in its 
crusade against the system, the Times of India has the support and the 
sympathy of all sections of the public—even those who are as a rule given to 
take their view of public questions and controversies from an altogether 
different stand-point than our coutemporary is generally disposed to do, 
It is scarcely necessary to emphasise the fact that this agitation is not directed 
against the present administration or any of the able and hardworked members 
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‘point is that vast and enormous ch 

‘of periodical migrations to the hills was established, and that it could 
be necessary nor permissible to continue it without at least some 
substantial moditications,.......... There is no question on which Mr. Morley’s 
judgment could be invited with greater confidence than this by those who 
are seeking for a modification of the present system. There is nothing 
against which Mr. Morley has inveighed more strongly than the evil of absentee 
yernment—and an administration like that of Bombay which wanders away 
rom the capital for the best part of the year cannot but possess some of the 
worst features of such a government. We may, therefore, well count 
upon obtaining the sympathy of the present Secretary of State in the matter.’ 


23. “We are glad to observe the Times of India once more taking up 
the vexed question of the Government exodus to 
wee Review (4), 27th the hills. Whatever may be the vacillations of our 
| Hornby Road contemporary on other questions, it bas 
at least been consistent in its opposition to this perennial migration of our local 
Government to the hills. As our contemporary observes, there is some justification 
for the Governments of Madras and Calcutta, of Lahore and Allahabad removing 
to the hills, for the heat in those capitals during summer is very oppressive, But 
Bombay being situated near the sea has for the greater part of the yoara 
sufficiently mild temperature....... We think it would be sufficient if the 
Government transferred itself to Mahdbleshwar during the hottest part of the 
year, say, from the Jast week of March tothe middle of June and remained 
, for the rest of the year in Bombay. As regards making Poona the head- 
quarters of Government during the monsoon, the sooner it is now given up, 
the better. Except for the gaieties which take place there during the season, 
there is absolutely nothing to recommend it. Bombay is far better in point 
of health during the monsoon than the old capital of the Deccan. Every year 
we hear of people, especially Europeans, going there in search of pleasure and 
falling victims to such diseases as cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea and enteric....... 
It has proved itself to be a most insanitary place, and if we are not mistaken, 
it has been tabooed as a military station under the new Army Reorganization 
Scheme. Systems die hard with Governments, but we are sure, if this question 
is taken up seriously by our local Associations and agitated in the Press, it 
will receive the earnest attention of our present sympathetic Secretary of 
State and some satisfactory solution be arrived at,” 


#24, ‘ European Chambers of Commerce clamoured for the creation of an 
PAO ay ae Imperial Service for the administration of the Cus- 
my nls Peery | toms in India, and Lord Curzon was not slow in 
against theconstitution ofthe lending a sympathetic hearing to that clamour. 
Imperial Customs Service. An Imperial Customs Service has already been sanc- 
ujarati (24), lst July, tioned and the European Chambers are quite satisfied. 
Eng, cols. But when the Resolution of the Government of India 
was issued, the Indian press was quick enough to perceive how the Govern- 
ment, instead of acting up tothe principles and recommendations laid down 
by the Public Service Commission, had sought to create a further monopoly 
in the interests of the ruling caste. One has only to acquaint himself with the 
existing arrangements and then read the Resolution of the Government of India 
to perceive the gross injustice of the arrangements now proposed by them. The 
European Chambers of Commerce found that frequent changes in the personne] 
of the higher executive officers of the Customs Department were fruitful of 
es vexation and inconvenience. They complained and their complaints were 
ae promptly redressed. But there was another party, and that, too, not an un- 
. important party, whose interests demanded quite as much consideration as those 


the European merchants, But that party was ignored altogether and a 
esolution was issued which on the face of it bears abundant proofs of gross 
“injustioe and unmitigated selfishness, (he Bombay Presidency Association 

as, We @re sorry to notice, not yet begome sufficiently patriotic to lose all 
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faith in the policy of begging. Itisas yet too orthodox in its methods 
and has not realized the folly of praying and learned the wisdom of 
bragging and not doing anything in particular beyond empty vaunting. 
We are extremely sorry for the Association. Why does not Sir Pherozeshah 
and his three Secretaries, who are representatives of the Hindu, Muhammadan 
and Parsi communities, abolish the Association and take a purificatory 
bath in the holy waters of the Ganges with a view to invoke the blessings 
of ‘the Almighty and get, if possible, the Resolution of the Government 
of India modified ?...... Weare strongly of opinion that the ire of the 
offended gods can be thus mollified. But our friends in Bombay seem 
to be absolutely incapable of striking out new methods. They are hope- 
lessly incorrigible, obstinate and stiff-necked. But there they are and 
there they are likely to remain.......... The Bombay Presidency Association 
take their stand upon the principles accepted by the Public Service Commis- 
sion after special investigation into the then existing arrangements of the 
Customs and other special Departments. The Commission found qualified 
Indians serving in important subordinate posts and actually recommended 
that of the Collectorships and Assistant Collectorships at Bombay, only two 
should be reserved for members of the Covenanted Service while the present 
system of recruitment by selection should be retained in respect of the other 
superior appointments, They even went the length of ‘saying that there was 
no ground for the exclusion of qualified candidates of any race from the posts 
of Appraisers or Preventive officers, The Government in their despatch to 
the Secretary of State admitted that the recommendations of the Commission 
were ‘strongly marked by moderation and good judgment,’......... The recent 
Resolution of the Government of India, constituting an Imperial Customs 
Service, has -ignored all those principles not only by reserving the higher posts 
for members of the Indian Civil Service but by providing that the remainder are 
to be filled entirely by recruitment in England! This means the exclusion of 
natives of India from the higher posts of the Customs service.......... The 
Customs Department has nothing to do with political considerations, It is 
essentially a revenue department in which native experience and knowledge 
can be profitably utilised. The most surprising feature of the Resolution of the 
Government of India is that it pays not the slightest regard to the fact that 
natives were and are actually doing duties in some of the posts now sought to 
be filled by recruitment in England!......... The arrangement proposed by the 
Government of India is an utterly unjust and selfish arrangement, Instead of 
enlarging the scope of employment for qualified Indians, the Government have 
sanctioned a distinct and most unjustifiable encroachment upon what the Indians 
have so long been enjoying. Our enlightened rulers do not seem to be satisfied 
with the close preserves they have already created for themselves on all sorts of 
pretexts. But what is most deplorable is that they are anxious to increase that 
number whenever they get an opportunity in defiance of declared principles 
and the recommendations of their own Commissions.” 


25. From the petition addressed by a Muhammadan agriculturist of 
Hansot Mahal to the Collector of Broach, which was 

Alleged stringent working published in yesterday’s issue of this paper, it will be 
of 9 0 ecm system evident how the benevolent intentions of Government 
in} yg Sores (86), 29th about pursuing a liberal policy towards the rayats are 
June. frustrated in practice through the over-zeal of sub- 
ordinate Revenue officials. The latter still seem to be 

labouring under the notion that they can wind themselves into the good graces 
of Government by adopting coercive measures with a view to collect the 
maximum amount of land revenue. ‘The petitioner in question complains 
about notices being issued by the Revenue officials for the sale of his land by 
public auction. We have no sympathy with contumacious defaulters, but 
this particular case is one of unmerited hardship. It appears that this agri- 
culturist’s land is being scld away owing to his inability to pay takavi 
advances to tke extent of Ks. 61 only. The man is in very poor circum- 
stances, a8 Will be seen from the fact that he was compelled to work in 
a relief camp during the famine of 1899-1900, Had it not been for the remit- 
tances sept to him by his son from Africa to enable him to pay his assess- 
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been obliged to part with his Jand long ago, Such 
_ *eageq,0f harsh dealing with the rayats; which have latterly become very 
— ~~ frequent, will not be put a stop to, unless severe notice is taken of the conduct 
ee Bia of those | s who nullif pe een pee. Government, We trust that 
for will, after making a personal inquiry into the complaint of the 
put a stop to the intended sale of his land and censure the officers 
nce in the matter. Apropos of this subject we may remark that the 
rates of land assessment are unduly high in Broach as compared with other 
districts, and that the outcry there about the adoption of harsh measures for 
the collection of land reyenue has been continuous during the last six years. 
In the circumstances it is very desirable that a Commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the working of the land revenue system in the district. 


26, We have in a past issue pointed out the necessity of establishing a model 
farm in this district, and we hope our suggestion 
Desirability of establishing has not failed to attract the attention of Government. 
Senin in the Ratné- There are various reasons which render the establish- 
* eee Snedhak (147), 24th ment of such a farm of the utmost importance to this 
June. district. Firstly, the soil is so poor that the annual yield 
barely suffices for the maintenance of the permanent 
population of the district. A large number of persons are consequently obliged 
to migrate annually to Bombay and other places in search of livelihood. Nay, the 
few that remain behind have to import their food-supply from other parts of 
the country, Secondly, the importance of the Ratndgiri District from a 
litical point of view is very great. It furnishes the most desirable recruits 
for the Police force of the Presidency and equally useful material for the 
native army, the Railway service and various other branches of public employ- 
ment. If no measures are adopted by Government for the protection of the 
ft _ people of the district and if famines continue to visit it year after year, it is 
not improbable that the people would soon be plunged in dire misery from 
which it will be impossible to extricate them. A model farm is going to be 
opened at Bassein, but its great distance precludes the possibility of its being 
of any use to the people of this district. It would, therefore, be desirable if a 
model farm were to be opened within the district itself. 
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27. Owing to the prevalence of famine in Dharwar, thousands of grain 
ee bags have been imported by rail from Nandyal, but, 
hate in Dharwar and for want of licensed carts to bring them into the 
e difficulty of promptly re ieee 
moving imported grfin bags town, they are lying idle in the Railway goods shed. 
from the Railway goods shed ‘The police do not allow unlicensed carts to remove 
to the local market. . the bags and the Railway authorities charge demurrage 
— Hasse (90), 280 when the bags are not promptly sot The grain 
merchants add these charges to the selling price of 
the grain, which is in consequence greatly enhanced and the people are obliged 
to suffer unnecessarily. We hope Government will kindly direct the Police 
authorities to issue temporary licenses to the owners of unlicensed carts .so as to 
increase the number of licensed carts in the town in these days of famine, 


28. ‘Asad incident occurred last Wednesday at the Dudheshvar cemetery 

. _. ground, <A well-known retired Government officer 

yaaa oe al ape ws of Kathidwar breathed his last on Tuesday, the 
ta S gtencne Oh , i%th June, and his dead body was _ cremated 
certain spot on the Dudhesh- next morning as is the custom among the Hindus. 


var, cemetery grounds at When the body was laid on the funeral pyre after 


agar corel Advertiser (22), due religious ceremony, a Mukhi of the place came 

‘ Quik June, Eng, cole and asked the relatives of the deceased to take out the 
ae Re body and burn it on the left side of the road. A 
notice to that effect can be seen at the Chora, as the Mukhi informed the men. 

\ The body was, however, cremated at the place where the pyre was originally 


raised, as it Was impossible to remove it after the pyre was ignited. The notice 
_ of which the Mukhi spoke was pasted far away in a corner of the burial-ground 
in such a way that nobody's attention could be directed towardsit. Besides, it is 
nota public notice ; it is simply an order to the Talati to carry out certain orders, 
No notice to that effect seems to have been given in any local newspaper or pasted 


ro, apr places in the city, This being the case the mourners were not ex 

to be aware of the fact.. The Government ought to have invited public opinion 
on the matter before issuing orders. Brahmins,and especially the Nagars, carry 
their dead bodies to Dudheshvar and burn them at the place where the Sébarmati 
meets the Chandrabhaga since the foundation of the city. In season and out 
of season they carry their dedd bodies to the very place not minding the heat or 
rain. They believe that it is a religious merit to burn the dead at the 
confluence. Had it not been for this, they would go to Saptarushi, a nearer 
place than the one in question. The water marks are nearly 300 yards distant 
from the funeral ground and the Brahmins totally reduce the body to ashes, 
which they throw into the river. Thus there is no possibility of the water being 
spoilt, and no complaint of the kind has ever been heard. By not 
allowing the dead bodies of Brahmins and Nagars to be burnt at the confluence, 
the Government have hurt the inmost religious feelings of the masses. The 
Mukhi has filed a suit, as we have heard, against the relatives of the deceased, 
and we hope the whole Hindu community will fight out the case and keep up 
their religious tradition.” 


29. In cases where the civil rights of natives are concerned or in which one 

native complains of having been criminally assaulted 

Alleged vagaries of the by another, the administration of British justice is 
nh oy adicwury tn fairly impartial, though far too costly. But where the 
Resari (124), 26th June, dispute is between whites and blacks or between Gov- 
ernment and the peoplo, the goldess of British justice 
becomes, as frequent experience teaches us in India, blind, deif and mute, 
though endowed with the organs of sight, speech and hearing, and also jealous 
without cause. This experience was confirmed once more by the Barisal affair, 
in which the Police broke the heads of Conference delegates marching in 
procession, dispersed the Conference itself and snatched away printed copies of 
the President’s address. Four Bengali gentlemen lodged complaints against 
them in the matter, but the Magistrate at first would not entertain the 
complaints, and when he did admit them, he dismissed them on the 
ground that the things complained of had been done by the Police under 
his own orders, as if he carried a license for breaking the heads of 

people and whatever the Police did under Magistrate’s order was no - 
offence under. the law! The case was next taken before the High Court, 
who sent it to another Magistrate for trial. The latter did not trouble 
himself much about taking evidence and rejected all the complaints, consider- 
ing some of them to be unfounded and others to be frivolous! The case 
will now again go to the High Court! ‘The two cases against Mr. Surendra- 
nath have also shared the same fate. Both the cases were taken to the 
High Court, but were sent down by that tribunal to the Sessions Judge of 
Barisal. The latter confirmed the fine in the contempt case and sent the 
other to Mr. Emerson for taking further evidence. In this further evidence 
Mr. Kemp states that he had secured a warrant from Mr. Kmerson for the 
arrest of Messrs. Rasul, Surendranath and two or four other persons before 
any offence was committed!! It will be clear to any one that there is no 
difference whatever between the autocratic doings of Fuller and the Tsar! 
When the deposition of Mr. Kemp was forwarded to the Sessions J udge, the latter 
found that no offence under section 188 was proved against Mr. Bannerji and 
directed his retrial under section 32. In passing he has given it as his opinion 
that the members of the Anti-Circular Society did not disperse when ordered 
to do so and committed an offence by rushing through the ranks of the 

Police. He has thus given a hint to the Police to prosecute them. 


*30. ‘We are not surprised that the Government of Eastern Bengal have 
abandoned further proceedings against Mr. Suren- 

ir S et R.. adranath Bannerji. They have ee a me of a 
nerii by the necessity and no intelligent and fair-minded man 
Gorcapans aur “fastern Will give them the least credit for the step into 
Bengal. _ which they were forced by the stern logic of events 
Gujaréti (24), Ist suly; and the imperative demands of established law. Any- 
a) ss Fabs King. cols, - thing more disereditable than the series of blundering 
Lar "+. measures which Sir B. Fuller’s government have 
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i from thé moment he found: himself at the helm of the administra- 
0b possible to conceive. It is rulers like Sir B. Fuller that create 

n in the country, and it is istrates like Mr. Emerson and Police 

. Kemp that impair the moral prestige and reputation of the British 
rm for dispassionate administration of justice and ‘for their desire to 
promote peace , harmony and good-will. But these and other subordinate officers 
‘were merely the pliant tools of the head of the administration, They cannot cer- 
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‘tainly evade their moral responsibility. But there are extenuating circumstances 


in their favour. Subordinate officers take their cue from their superiors, 
and we are not surprised that Mr. Emerson has shown himself unworthy of the 
position of an English Magistrate and of the traditions of genuine British admi- 
nistrators of justice.’ [The Kuiser-i-Hind writes :—‘ Presumably under 
peremptory instructions from the Secretary of State the Government of Eastern 
Bengal has been forced to withdraw the case against Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji in reference to the Barisal incident. This is as it should be. Indians 
rejoice at this satisfactory conclusion of an unsatisfactory and un-English 
episode. It seems that there is yet left some semblance of that purity of British 
justice which was known to the country a few short years ago.’’| 


81. Quite recently a case occurred in Thana which illustrates the way 
in which officials harass persons taking part in the 
A swodeshi prosecution in gwadeshi movement. In last April a mendicant called 
a 4 100), 84th Salganand came to Th4ana and gave lectures on the 
Sees: oe swadesht movement. He was prosecuted by the 
Police under Section 420 of the Indian Penal Code 
and sentenced by the First Class Magistrate of Thana, Mr. Bhardi, to undergo 
imprisonment for one day and to pay a fine Rs. 20. The charge brought against 
him was that he committed cheating in respect of Hs. 1-4-6, which he had 
collected from his audience on the false representation that all contributions 
received by him would go to support an orphanage at Ajmere. From the judg- 
ment delivered in the case it appears that the evidence adduced on behalf of 
the prosecution was not sufficient to warrant a conviction, ‘The Chief 
Constable stated that he saw the bawa actually receiving money from the 
other witnesses in the cases, but none of these latter corroborated him on the 
point. In spite of this the trying Magistrate believed the evidence adduced by 
the prosecution and discredited that tendered by the defence. There was again 
evidence in the case which tended to show that the bawa was authorisedto collect 
contributions for the orphanage. The Magistrate, however, attached no weight 
to it. Further, it should be noted that all the witnesses called by the prosecution 
were Muhammadans, and this peculiar feature of the case may be explained 
by the fact that the Chief Constable being a Musalman, the witnesses cited 
by him were his underlings. It seems that in deciding the case Mr. Bhardi 
was influenced by the fact of one year’s extension of service granted to him by 
Government. We hear that the pleaders for the defence intend filing an appeal 
in thejcase. We await the result thereof. 


$2, ‘The Sessions Judges presiding in District Courts show carelessness in 

| trying criminal cases. They sometimes do not study 

i ~~ ag mb the ae at all and in the majority of instances the 

carelessness. = “et criminals upon whom a sentence of death is passed 

ba pti: isn repos by them are acquitted by the High Court on P some 

Digvijaya (94), 22nd June. The reason of this is quite plain. Nearly all the 

Sessions Judges are young European Civilians, who are generally careless in 

the discharge of their duties. We have at least this satisfaction that the High 

Court metes out impartial justice. We hope Government will take steps to 
reform the District Courts, — 


88. The fact that ug persons in Katnagiri district, who once possessed 
ice t , b iepri 
Do the sale proceeds of icenses to carry arms, have been deprived of them 


during the regimes of previous Coilectors has from 
en a4 0, time to time been noticed in the columns of the 


holders whose licenses are Native Press. The arms of the persons thus deprived 
not renewed ‘by District of their licenses were confiscated by order of the 


Magistrates ? oi, District authorities and sold by public auction.after 
Emenee Shodhak (17), 24h being broken and the proceeds have been credited to 
coe Government, We do not.see why Government should 
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&ppropriate the proceeds, which rightfully belong to the owners of the arms. - They 
did not infringe any of the provisions of the Arms Act, If they had done so, 
Government could have legally claimed the money realised by the sale of 
the confiscated weapons. The latter cannot be treated as unclaimed property 
the sale proceeds of which can be claimed by Government. The owners of the 
arms did not get their weapons for nothing, but had to pay a price for 
them and are entitled to receive the amount realised by the sale thereof. 
We fail to see how Government can establish a claim to the amount. We 
hope the present District Magistrate of Ratndgiri, who is a just and impartial 
officer, will bring the point raised by us to the notice of Government. 


34. ‘* We draw the attention of the Ahmedabad Police to advertisements 
| about lotteries published in several local papers; the 
Publication of lottery publication of such notices is, we believe, an offence 
pe rat in Some and hence the local Police authority will investigate 
medabad newspapers and a ; me S 
suggestion to the local Police. the matter and bring the offenders to light; not onl 
Patriot (14), 23rd June. advertisements are published, but some of the News- 
aper Offices sell such tickets and they advertise the 
same in their so-called papers. Some books are sold publicly and the purcha- 
sers of these books get a ticket by which they are entitled to a certain chance 
ina lottery. Such books are:—Jaya Mangal Hathi, Narsingh Mehto, &e. 
One of the local papers wrote strongly against these frauds in its vernacular 
columns, but it seems no notice of the same is taken by the local Police autho- 
rity (vide paragraph 33 of the last Weekly Report). Now, we strongly urge 
that immediate steps be taken by the police in this direction.”’ 


35. “The recent destructive fires in cotton godowns in Bombay seem so 
: far to have only resulted in a criticism of the means 
Cotton fires in Bombay. of fire extinction possessed by the city, aud a few 
Indtan Textile Journal (6), 
Sis Suilies vague guesses as to the cause of the fires. We hope, 
, however, that the persons most concerned, that is to 
say, the insurance companies, will not remain satisfied, until they have much 
more reliable evidence of the cause which destroyed within the space of ten 
days cotton bales to the value of Ks. 20,388,200 and buildings worth Rs. 25,000 
making a total of Rs! 20,63,200 approximately. In none of the recent cotton 
fires was there any outside cause traceable, such as the burning of adjacent 
buildings or sparks from passing locomotives; the possible causes are, 
therefore, narrowed down to deliberate arson, spontaneous combustion, 
or to the carelessness in handling fire in lanterns or cigarettes, for 
which the coolie class is notorious. Regarding the first and third causes, 
the remedy lies in such precautions as are within reach of the owner 
and the fire offices, Night watching is at present carried on in a most perfunc- 
tory manner; cotton stored on the Cotton Green affords a sleeping and 
smoking place to any labourer who will climb at night to the top of a 
pile of bales, and night watchmen, unless rigidly controlled, will sleep on duty. 
Fires of the magnitude of that of the 2nd instant at the Jamsedji Bunder, 
Colaba, and of its predecessor of a week earlier on the Cotton Greon leave 
very little trace of their origin. ‘There is, therefore, all the more necessity to 
learn as much as possible concerning spontaneous combustion, not only in a 
general way, but particularly in regard to the storage of cotton in India. Very 
elaborate experiments have been made on oily cotton waste more or less im- 
pregnated with animal, vegetable or mineral oils, and with various mixtures 
thereof. The result of these experiments demonstrated that while the 
animal and vegetable oils and also certain mixtures of these with mineral 
oils were liable to heat and fire, mineral oils by themselves had no such effect. 
The results of wetting jute have been brought most unpleasantly to the notice 
of a Calcutta shipper by recent fires, and itis to be hoped that stringent rules 
may soon be applied to determine the limit of moisture that the fibre shall 
contain so as not to be alfected by the maximum temperature of the air at 
Calcutta, but nothing, so far as we are aware, has been done in Bombay to 
ascertain the amount of moisture contained in the cotton that is stored in the 
town, or to prove that moisture in pressed bales is actually the cause of © 
spontaneous combustion. It is known that a very moderate amount of moisture 
in baled cotton will:give it a yellow shade, which affects its value. The yellow 


— Contain’ some ° evident that below a cartain proportion this moisture 
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not affect . ample means in Bombay of making 
all the necessary tests es be tht f i nt question, and the matter 
hould not rest here. The commerce of Bombay is now of such a magnitude 


“se as to require the:aid of a test house fitted with the necessary appliances to make 
' physical and chemical tests of general merchandise.” 


a | — *86. “Ootton con tions have become weekly fixtures in Bombay....... 


e fires do not appear in the dead of night, when 
the work of the incendiary would be the easiest and 
: least open to the risk of detection. This aggravates 
the feeling of unrest which has overtaken the city, for it renders the task of 
investigation all the more complex. ........ It is believed, in some quarters, 
that if it is the outcome of systematic fraud, we can get the truth before many 
days are out. The publication of the tempting reward of Ks. 10,000, promised 
by the Fire Association, must prove a test too stringent for the integrity 
of the most compact league of miscreants, and the secret will not be 
long in leaking out. Moreover, all attempts at incendiarism would give way 
before the searching vigilance of the detective department, who are moving 
heaven and earth to probe the mystery. A large police force is stationed to guard 
the vicinity, and it surpasses comprehension how last week’s fires, if they were 
the result of mischief-making, could defy the vigilance of a force of as 
many as eighty policemen who patrol the locality. In the face of this 
preparedness the theory of incendiarism is seemingly divested of much of its 
force, and not a few of those who originally flouted the suggestion of sponta- 
neous combustion have veered round to this latter view. Against this, 
however, we have strong arguments which make for, and support, the vague 
apprehension that there has been an elaborate conspiracy, and that stronger 
vigilance on the part of the Criminal Investigation Department would bring 
to light some startling revelations. If the fires are due to spontaneous combus- 
tion on account of the ignition of marsh-gas, the question naturally arises— 
why the same phenomenon has never up to now manifested itself, and what are 
the influences at work which have led to the preseni series of fires? The theory 
is further exploded when scrutinized on a scientific basis. The compressed 
cotton in a bale is so densely packed that the condition is not conducive to the 
growth and ignition of marsh-gas in the interior of the bale........... The 
Advocate of India’s suggestion that the local Insurance Companies should 
combine and undertake experiments to ascertain if spontaneous combustion is 
ible in the case of over-damped cotton compressed into bales is worth 
: giving a fair trial to. Another theory, which has been propounded to support 
the public view which attributes the fires to criminal intent, needs to be 
thoroughly investigated by the police. This theory presuppcses the application 
of some scientific methods for the ignition of the cotton, and opensa new 
avenue for police investigation and research. One important point has been 
casually brought to prominence in connection with these fires, and calls for the 
immediate attention of the local authorities. ‘The absence of a systematic staff 
to attend to the work of salvage was never more felt than during the course of 
these fires. Untrained coolies give very inadequate help in this important 
work, and much precious time is lost in securing the necessary number of 
operatives on the spur of the moment. The institution of a regular Salvage 
Corps should occupy the attention of the Corporation, for that body, when 
peer organized, would form an important adjunct to the fire service in 
y- 


Rast Goftdér (33), lst July, 
Eng. cols. 


87. “ We invite the attention of the authorities to what is a general com- 
plaint, namely, that in the mofussil thieves find a very 

= ie Complaint about certain easy refuge with certain .zamindars and are helped 
L zamindare in Bind harbour- ‘by them in various other ways, with the result that 
oe . ie rabhét (60), 19th June, the former are carrying on their profession with 
vl ot egies ' impunity. This is a very old complaint. From time 

-. - out of mind we have been hearing people complain 
‘understanding between zamindars and thieves. Not a few Taluka 
‘themselves know that if some zamindars were not in league with thieves, 


the latter would neither be able to pursue their career with ease nor enjoy’ 
their spoils undisturbed a8 they do now. It is time that a thorough and search-: 
ing enquiry was made into the complaint. Appearances lend a very strong 
colour to it. Whence do the thieves procure arms with which they are 
invariably equipped when they appear in villages? How are they able to make 
themselves scarce at once? Where do they go and conceal themselves? How 
is it that no trace of property is generally found ? ~ Could they succeed so well, 
if they had not the help and support of zamindars who know the budmashes 
residing in their villages and all about them ?......... Considering how thieves 
are stalking the land fearlessly and what a great sense of insecurity prevails 
among the people, it would be well if the authorities appointed a committee to 


investigate the matter. The object in view justifies any amount of labour and 
money that may have to be expended.”’ : 


38. “A complaint reaches us from the Nausharo Division, which, if true, 
shouldsilence those who find pleasure in insinuating 


Alleged injustice to a fhat officials are generally partial towards Muham- 
Muhammadan Tapedar in J 


Sind madans. The complaint refers to the Assistant 
Ai-Haq (49), 23rd June, Collector’s office in that Division. A senior Muham- 
Eng. cols. madan taupedur, Muhammad Salih by name, has been 


superseded by a Junior Hindu fapedar, Chelaram, the 
latter having been made a supervising tapedar instead of the former. To add 
to this, it may be mentioned that during the brief period of one year he has 
been transferred to four fapas. We can quite believe that it must have been 
due to oversight and that if it had been properly brought to the notice of the 
Assistant Collector, such a thing would never have occurred, But the 
deplorable part of the affair is that such instances of injustice are generall 
screened from officers or are presented to them in wrong colours, and for this 
the interested subordinates are generally to be blamed. However, we hope 


that in the present instance the Assistant Collector will be pleased to look into 
the case and set the matter right.’’ | 


39. ‘The complaint is becoming. very common, and it is not the first 
time that we refer to it, that in buying and selling 
Complaint about the use grain false measures are used by the danza inj Sind 


. oe measures by bantas to the great disadvantage of the illiterate zamindar. 
Al-Haq (49), 16th June, There are parts of Sind where the use of two sets of 
Eng. cols. measures has become a recognised usage, as it were. 


The bania purchases corn by a bigger measure and 
sells it by a smaller one. ‘This is distinctly criminal and should be 
stopped without delay........ Measures should be replaced by properly tested 
weights, and grain should be sold and purchased by weight, not by measures, 
The weights, too, should be periodically tested and the shop-keeper or the trader 
who keeps false weights should be prosecuted and punished. So long as 


exemplary punishment is not inflicted upon the wrong-doers, the crime will 
not decrease,” 


40. ‘One Bava Madhavdas, priest of a temple in Mansukhani lane, has 
written to the Town Inspector, requesting that he may 
Complaint against the be informed of the name of the policeman on duty in 
Town Inspector of Hyder- that quarter on a certain night in order to enable him 
abad (Sind). : MERE Sage 
Prabhét (50), 22nd June, (the Bava) to prosecute the man for showing disrespect 
Eng. cols. to his gods. Itis alleged that on the night in question 
sOme ceremony accompanied with music was going on 
in the temple about midnight, when the policeman‘entered the place with shoes 
on in order to make the people there stop the ‘nuisance.’ But we are sorry 
to find that the Town Inspector does not like to give the name of his subordinate, 
and is thereby practically screening an offender, He wrote back in reply that 
the applicant should see him in his office where he would enquire into the 
matter and punish the policeman, if necessary. The applicant was not 
prepared tosubmit the matter to the decision of the Inspector of Police; 
so he again requested that the name might be revealed. It is nearly a 
fortnight since this letter was sent, but as yet there is no reply. Kvidently 
none is meant to be given. ‘This is not a pleasant comamentary on the 
attitude of Police officers in regard to the’ prevention and punishment of 
con 377—8 
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Si > oie 
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- has ‘Gommitted a serious offence, 


» ther: ne li sentiments of the people 
6 ie a is offence is all the a. 
more anxious to see that the offender not 


: el. “He has no Drie to insist that the matter should be left te to his 
Selon ental “i is at liberty to adopt what course he chooses to 
are the Sielleukiam ‘uistioh .seseete We hope the Bava will not sit quiet, but 

- @arry the matter further. — 


41. A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :-—“ So much has already appear- 
ed in the local papers against the present City Magis- 
bay tet against the trate of Shikdérpur and so great has been the supine- 
wo agistrate of Shikére “ness of the authorities that one feels disinclined 
Sindhi (51), 16th June, 0 Once more expose his idiosyncrasies on the Bench. 
Eng. cols. That his conduct on the Bench is anything but desir- 
able isa very euphemistic expression of public opinion. 
Hardly any individual enters his Court with the conviction that justice will be 
rendered in his case.......... He has not the patience to hear a witness through, 
nor the calmness of mind to hear the arguments of pleaders or parties, but 
would always be seen during the trial of almost every case, either signing 
some office papersor drawing up an order in the course of the pleader’s 
argument or using undesirable, even vulgar, expressions to the witnesses in the 
box. He is no respecter besides of local or social feelings, and one’s dignity 
and self-respect are not safe with him. He holds his Court at such hours 
as suit his personal convenience regardless of the convenience of the public. 
In his treatment of the Bar he observes invidious distinctions.” 
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Municipalities. 


44, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—* The question of supply 
) 2 ing a sufficient quantity of drinkable water, to Bombay 
& | Caaeuiion pat gp City, it appears, will never be solved satisfactorily. 
supply in the City. - =| The Corporation depend upon the reports of their 
Indu P fe (41), 25th officers, some of which are frequently misleading. 
cae ang: Oe No independent inquizy is made into the cause of the 
complaints, and hence there will be no end te the grumbling of the people. 
The officers consider themselves masters of the situation and care not a 
bit for the worries and troubles of the poor and middle classes. Look at the 
sophistry of distributing water with full pressure in one of the wards between 
midnight and day-break. Does this not mean that people should not resort 
to sound sleep after midnight? They must work during the day for their 
bread and at night for storing up water for use during the day. When asked 
for reports about the shortage or insufficiency of the water-supply, the Municipal 
officers bring forward the plea of waste. But they hardly know that the 
r people have to draw upon wells for water required for daily use. The 
‘alalioains of the people do not end here. The officials are kind enough 
to servé notices on house-owners to get the wells filled in, as they are supposed 
to spread cholera germs. Would any sane man cali this a wise step? After 
spending crores of rupees on water-works, the people are still left to the tender 
mercies of the Municipal executive. How can well-to-do Councillors, living 
in bungalows with all the facilities and conveniences of wealth, have any 
idea of the difficulties to which the poor middle classes have to submit ?......... 
Is it not. a wonder that though the Municipality has not sufficient water for 
ha Bombay rate-payers, it can sell some quantity to the suburban Municipalities. 
as Then there is the question of shortage of supply during outbreaks of fire....... 
A. Of what earthly use are the fire brigades, when they cannot save life and 
property for want of water? If the mi ayer is found to be at fault for 
a trivial matter, he is dragged to the Police Benet, But if the officers in power 
are in the wrong, they defy not only the rate-payers but even their masters, 
the Corporators. ‘lo remedy all these evils it is necessary to have a vigilant 
—— body,. sw -ipsonge it should ie “ote look Rate the interests of the property- 
ee ; y not reorganise. the sleepi te-payers’ Aspeintion f Such 
ice ‘phoay — — wanted, 5 the present fon 3 
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43, “ At the meeting of the Improvement Trustees on Tuesday, the 19th 


: Alleged nepotism of the | 


Bombay Improvement Trust 
in retaining only European 
counsel to conduct their 
cases 

Oriental Review (12), 27th 
June, 


members of the Native Bar. 


counsel....... 


June, some animated discussion took place on the 
suggestion made by the Trustees’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
Crawford Brown & Co., to allow a general retainer to a 
second European counsel. One of the Trustees, a 
representative of the Corporation, inquired why a 
European counsel should be selected? A choice 
could be easily made from some of the ablest 
There is no dearth of ability among native 


The reply was offered that native counsel had appeared in only 4 
out of 72 cases heard in courts of law on behalf of the ‘Trust. 


To this 


the rejoinder was made that it was so because they were so rarely briefed. 
The same Trustee also pointed out that European counsel were migratory. 
They were never in Bombay for 12 months, at any rate those retained 


by the Trust, 


‘happy family’ 


A would go and his place would be kept warm by B; B would 
go and C would step in, and so on. 


It seemed to be a nicely concocted 


arrangement, excellent from the point of the Anglo-Indian, 


but highly objectionable from the point of view of the rate-paying public. Can 
it be that the Trust was established, we ask, for the promotion and advance- 


ment of the interests of the Englishmen in the city 


of Bombay? Do the 


native tax-payers exist merely to find fat berths and fat fees for European 


laymen, engineers included, and European lawyers? 


[t would seem so, judging 


from the constitution of the Board. It is to be hoped that some public-spirited 
citizens will cry out in the Corporation and the Legislative Council against this 


interested way of managing affairs, 


In the case under notice though the four 


representatives of the Corporation honourably discharged their duty in the 


rate-payers’ interest, they were out-voted. 


Mirabile dictu, there is not a word 


of this particular proceeding in the papers though the representatives of the 


Press were in the Board room! 


silence ? ”’ 


What may be the reason of this grave-like 


44, ‘ Whenever the Lyari is in flood after the rains, accidents, sometimes 


attended with loss of life, invariably happen. It 


Necessity of constructing must be in the recollection of the authorities that 


a causoway on the Lyari 


river at Karachi. 
Pheniz (15), 27th June. 


the heavy flood in the last cold weather rains washed 


away about half a dozen persons, men, women and — 


children, most of whom died, while others who got 


timely assistance were saved. The last flood was attended with similar risks, 


but, fortunately no life was lost. 


Two men of the Pushkarna Brahman com- 


munity, who had of necessity to cross the river with a funeral procession, lost 
their balance when in the current and were being washed away, and but for 
the timely assistance that reached them their lives would probably .have been 
lost. A woman of the Nassarpuri community was similarly being drowned, 


but was miraculously saved. 


Such accidents and loss of life make it of 


paramount importance for the Municipality to take into consideration the 


construction of a causeway over the river at an early date. 


Whilst the river is 


in flood, the communication between the town and the Lyari quarter is cut off, 
so that thousands of residents of that quarter who daily come to this side for 
business are separated from their kith and kin and have to pass without shelter 
a very apxious time on this side of the river until the flood is over.” 


Native States. 


45. The Gaekwar of Baroda has for long been enjoying the right of 


Alleged attempt of the 
Bombay Government to 
encroach upon the right of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda to 
levy tribute from certain 
Gujarat States. 

Hind Vijaya (53), 20th 


June. 


exacting an annual tribute from several States under 
the Rewa Kantha and other Agencies through the 
British Government. But we regret to note that the 
Baroda authorities have of late been betraying 
culpable apathy in safeguarding this valuable and 
time-honoured right against outside encroachment, 


It was reported some time ago that the Government 


of Bombay had, without consulting the Gaekwar, 


remitted the tribute with all the arrears thereof due to Baroda from the States 
under the Rewa Kaéntha Agency. It is understood that the matter has since 
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ndence between the Baroda State and the Bombay 
poy here enter an emphatic protest against this intadiet-toe 
of Government in a sauaiie the settlement whereof 
solely a discretion ofthe Gackwar. We trust that if 
e 4 ment of Bomba not vouchsafe a satisfactory reply in the 
matter, the Baroda Darbar it's appeal to the Government of India and have 
the matter decided once for all so as to prevent any attempt being made in 
future to curtail its legitimate rights. The conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in respect of the Gaekwar’s share of the tribute raised from some of the 


_ States under the Mahi Kantha Agency also isin no way fair and above-board. 


Under the terms of the old treaties the British Government have to 
collect tribute from the States under that Agency and after appropriating a 
certain portion of the amount realized in payment of the cost of the Baroda 
Imperial Service troops, the rest is to be handed over to the Gaekwar. But of 
late the Agency authorities have been endeavouring by hook or by crook to 
collect only as much as is sufficient to defray this expenditure aud evading the 
ment of the Gaeckwar’s dues. There has been no improvement in this 
deplorable situation for several years past, and we regret to say that no attempt 
is made either by the British Government or by the Gaekwar toclear up the 
accounts and to see that both parties receive their fair share. Under these 
circumstances we strongly urge the Baroda authorities to carefully consider the 
Vital issues that are at stake in this matter and fight for the preservation of 
their cherished rights, If they once sleep over the matter, there is every 
likelihood that other rights of a similar nature which are at present enjoyed 
by the Gaekwar will be trampled under foot by the British Government. 


46. ‘** Native States in India are, asa rule, in such bad odour with the 
Inteotieatien of-onmpulenry public in general and the British Government in 
eiueation in the Baroda particular that it is a pleasure to notice the progres- 
State. sive spirit which actuates at least one Native Chief in 
Gujardit Punch (26),24th JTndia—His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. To 
June, Hag, opie. the Indian world at large His Highness is almost a 
mystery and even British diplomatists have not been able to read him.......... 
Qne cannot help wondering why the enlightened Maharaja has been so systema- 
tically misunderstood and why he has been mors or less ‘ boycotted’ by the 
British Government. We need not go far to discover the reason. What has so 
long uniformly given umbrage to the Imperial authorities is the strong mind 
and tenacity of nag poe which are the distinguishing characteristics of Maharaja 
Sayajirao. He is a patriot in the truest sense of the word, knows instinctively 
the lines on which the people of India should work, and—this is his ereatest sin 
in the eyes of his traducers—refuses to be in the leading strings of Government.... 
It is announced that His Highness has cabled instructions to his Ministers order- 
ing them to take immediate steps to introduce compulsory education in his State. 
Really the British Government ought to hide its head for shame on hearing this 
news. They always proclaim from the house-tops that they have the sole 
monopoly of administrative genius and that Native Chiefs would do well to 
retire on pensions and hand over the administration of their territories to the 
Government of India,.......... But in certain respects even the boastful British 
administrators cannot hold the candle to the Gaekwar of Baroda. Who first 
recognised the paramount importance of imparting technical education to the 
masses? By starting the Kala Bhuwan His Highness set an example to the 
whole of India. It was the first. institution of its kind in the country. And 
now by ordering the introduction of compulsory education in his State, he has 
taken a step that is bound to revolutionise the social, moral and industrial life 
of his subjects.” 


47. It is barely two years aud a half since the present Thakor of Jasdan 
succeeded to the gadé of his State. But during this 
brief period he has not only squandered away full 
two years revenues of the State amounting to six 
lakhs of rupees — the balance of Ks, 3,56,000- 
which was in the State treasury at the time he came to 
the gadi, but has also incurred a debt of Rs. 40,000.. 
he favourite adviser of - ‘Thakor are Dana Manjaria and one Mavalji 
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who was some time ago removed from the company of the Thakor at Rajkot. 
In the present condition of the State treasury it has become a question for 


serious consideration how to meet the demands of the dowager Rani in. 


respect of her yivdi. Both Mansur Khachar and Ram Khachar have begun to 
draw their monthly allowance of Ks. 500 each from the State treasury.. If 
Government decide to increase their jiodi, the taluka will have to be put under 
attachment. It is incumbent upon the authorities to investigate the circum- 
stances that have brought the taluka into financial embarrassment within the 
short space of two years. 


48, Since the accession of His Highness Jafar Ali Khan to the gadi of 


Cambay many beneficial reforms have been introduced 
Complaints against the into that State. But somehow or other, despite 
D y share of Tae (73) o44, the good intentions of His Highness, the affairs of 
tong Cambay have of late been slowly drifting to a 
deplorable state which, if allowed to continue, bodes 
no good to the Nawab and his subjects. Fora long time past the Nawab of 
Cambay has been spending his time in solitude at Neja, a small village near 
Cambay, and has left the management of the State in the hands of his Dewan. 
The situation has now reached such a crisis that the Nawab has become a 
mere figure-head and Mr. Madhavram, the present Dewan, administers the 
State according to his sweet will. Since assuming the Dewanship Mr. Madhav- 
ram has employed his friends and relations in the State service and has taken 
good care to see that his arbitrary authority is not interfered with. Laxity 
of control over subordinates and the prevailing mismanagement in all 
branches of the administration have more than anything else contributed to the 
escape of the notorious Saidu and his gang from the Cambay prison, This and 
other matters of importance, both to the State and its people, having attracted 
the attention of the Political Agent, the latter went personally to Cambay and 
stayed there for over two months. Though the nature of the inquiries made 
by him and the opinion he has formed about the state of affairs at Cambay have 
not been made public, yet it is bruited abroad that the cup of Mr. Madhavram’s 
misdeeds having been filled to the brim, he will be compelled to retire from 
office at an early date. If this rumour be true, we need not refer to other 
complaints which we have received against Mr. Madbavram. But we hope 
that in selecting his successor care will be taken by the British Government to 
prevent the affairs of the State from once more lapsing into incompetent 
hands. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49, The well-known Satara pleader, Dadasaheb Karandikar, having come on 
a professional visit to Dharwar, was requested by some 
A swadeshi meeting at people here to deliver a lecture on swadeshi. The 


wie (112) lecture came off in the Victoria Theatre, Mr. Narayaa- 
hens son " ’ yao Kargudri being in thechair. Mr. Pitre, a local 


pleader, first sang a few swadeshi songs, Mr. Joshi, 
another local pleader, then described, at the request of Mr. Karandikar, the pro- 
ress of the swadesht in Dharwar itself. Mr. Karandikar next rosetospeak. He 
remarked that a century ago British goods had to be thrust forcibly on the people 
of India because the Indians were so firmly attached to articles of indigenous manu- 
facture. ln course of time, he added, the educated people contracted a liking 
for foreign goods and purchased them in large quantities, and it is they who 
must now gird up their loins to oust these goods from the country. He dwelt 
on the desirability of each individual persevering in his resolve to use country 
goods alone and to limit his wants if all goods required by him cannot just now 
be produced in the country. He included British goods under foreign goods 
since even Government described these goods as imports. He suggested that 
people should start industries on a modest scale at first and asserted that the 
Japanese were willing to come over to India and teach new industries to them 
on a small remuneration, <A vote of thanks to the lecturer brought the me2ting 


to a close. 
Gon 377—-9 
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| Samdohdr publishes a detailed account of the proceedings 
_..' of public meeting of the rate-payers of Ahmedabad 
on the 24th June at the Premabhai Hall under 
nosed enla e the presidency of Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal 
yowers of the for game against the proposal of the 
ks ote LP eee Oe Collector of Ahmedabad to bestow certain powers 
97h $: (61), upon the Secretary and the General Committee of 
ne erree ra the Municipality. 


51, It is a matter ba nee agar MeN it has been decided to 8 

[r. Tilak’s. jubilee. Such oocasions are specially 

Mz, Tisk's jubilee i Pose, to be welcomed in these days of political degeneration 

and other on llthJuly. as they serve to unite the people, to vivify their senti- 

BN one's oa June; ment of patriotism and to help forward the cause of 

1: ibs a a national progress, In the present benighted condition 

of the country, the sterling qualities of the people find very little scope for their 

display, but there are certain noble spirits amongst us who make headway even 

inst the dispiriting circumstances of the present times and aid the progress of 

the country. Such men are the souls of the nation, and Mr. Tilak being one of 

them, if is our duty to celebrate his jubilee. It is not necessary to recount here 

the public services of Mr. Tilak, but we may state that the more he has 

incurred. the displeasure of Government and the Anglo-Indian community, 

the higher has he risen in the estimation of his compatriots. Many of our 

countrymen have, therefore, decided to celebrate his jubilee in Poona on the 

1ith July 1906, and we learn that it will also be celebrated at several other 

places on the same day. About eight hundred rupees have already been sub- 

scribed to defray the expenses of the celebration and efforts are being made to 

secure further contributions. It is hoped that any balance that might remain 

after duly honouring Mr. Tilak would be devoted to some useful public object. 

The committee appointed to arrange for the celebration of the jubilee includes, 

among its members, Messrs. V. R. Patwardhan, L. B. Bhopatkar, 8. M. Paranjpe 

and others. [The Kesaré writes:—Some people here intended to present 

| Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak with an address, &c., with éclat on the fiftieth anniver- 

a | of . birth-day, but Mr. Tilak has informed them that it is not desirable 
{ O 80. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


‘ Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
" Secretariat, Bombay, 5th July 1906. 
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Polttics and the Public Administration— 


OONFIDENTIAL..| 
[No, 27 or 1906. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are compested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken’; and, if the, facts alleged. are incorrect, what j IS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 7th July 1906. 
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Karachi: A suggestion to divert the stream of the Lyari river at — 60 
| Mahudha: A prayer for the abolition of the — Municipality and the esta- 


| @iishment of a Sanitary Board in its place ase eee eee 

| Native Statea— 

- ©) Sath4mba;: Alleged maladministration in — Taluka (Mahi Kantha) os 
; 2 Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
a  Anventertainment to- Mirza Abbas Ali Baig on the eve of his departure for 
; “A Junfgadh ete eee eee eee eee eee 
ae Bees oe the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of a “ Servants of India 

; & : lety ng eee eee eos : eee ee8 0-0-8 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 
*) Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... | Weekly »».| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 oe oe 300 
#9 Daily Telegraph and| Poona ... og gee ».| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 Pre 550 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay vee »»-| Monthly eee .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 53. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. .«.. oos| Weekly ... ite pore ee tee ak Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 500 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of DO «« — ae .| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi ; 575 
India and Champion. | 53. : 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. + «| Monthly --| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi-| 800 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle »».| Kardchi os oo) Weekly ... ove Chainr4i Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 590 
8 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... ree} Daily aes »../ Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 200 
9 | Mahritta ... = ...| POODA ez ».| Weekly ,,, ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .| Monthly e+-| Sordbji Mancherji Ratne@gar ; Parsi; 40 eee 500 
11 | Muslim Herald .e. Do. eve ocef DALY eee occ force bg bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 700 
12 | Oriental Review ... on GE Page woe) Weekly eee »..| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 38 00s 400 
13 | Parsi test es a oe — ~ . e -e+| Jehangir Sordbji Talayarkhin; Parsi; 80 ...! 1,000 
14 |Patrict .. oo  ++|Ahmedabad Do. +. | Bhégubhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu| 650 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phoenix .e- el eee Karachi... | Bi-weekly »»-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 53 .. 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona .,,., ve-| Daily — see ee:| C&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 eee eee 400 
and Military Gazette. 
17 | Railway Times ... »..| BDombay.., ., Weekly ... »--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 os 1,200 
18 | Sind Gazette en eee} Kardchi coe ...| Bi-weekly ---| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 oe 500 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eos} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
20 sind Times 00 »».| Karachi... we.| Bi-weekly | Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); $9 __.... 200 
AnGLo-GUJARA’TI. 
21 | Arya Prakash = ex ees} Bombay eee »..| Weekly ... “an 4 wer + Serene Dalél; Hindu (Mod} 1,000 
99, ! Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad = a oe Narothindés Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 750 
23 | Evening Jémo oe -»-| Bombay ... eee] Daily — ove -».|.Pirozsha Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi ; 30 eo} 1,600 
24 | Gujardti ... ‘ae eee ie os.| Weekly ... vos gore Po sory sheg Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
95 | Gujar4t Mitr’... wool BUTS | cee aa: we en .»-(| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ns ae 700 
26 | Gujar4ti Punch ... | Ahmedabad | Do. « — -+-| Somalal Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. | 1,100 
97 |Hindi Punch ... ..|Bombay —«.| Do. 1. cael Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 46 ,..| 800 
98 | Hind Swarajya ... «| Do. . coef Do. aoe Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala eo} 1,600 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed coe eee} Do. = ove ve | Daily — sos »..| Pirozash Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 3,500 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind  . ok aa ae o» | Weekly .., ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi;57_,., oes} 2,400 
81 | Kdéthidwar nn se oor} RAJKOb ee ah oe | eee »..| damshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... ne wii 400 
32, Kathidwar Times oe a) ae »-.| Bi-weekly sei ene Jayashankar; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 200 
33 | Praja Bandhu ... | Ahmedabad_....| Weekly .., | —_ _Uaeirim; 1 Hindu (Mewéda Brah-| 1,400 
34, | Rést Goftér eee = oss, BOMDAY nt DA ae Pallonji Barjorji Deshi; Parsi; OD “ses we =. 550 
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: - Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, oe No. 
BN The ae Sista | 
Bi a st fe . " eit | a ooens 
— on rr 
: . 6¢ 
4 , o| Baroda es ee. Weekly eee bee Manekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 4,200 6! 
: “ 6 ary’ Prakésh ... | Surst ... ...| Do. ws om] Umedrém Nagindss; Hindu (Bania);28 ...| 200 ‘ 
ae "| ANero-Maza’tH1, 6! 
Pe " 87 | Christian Citizen... ...| Poona «» «..| Monthly... —_,.,| Bhéskar Néndji Kotak; Native Christian;| 200 mH 
Hes 88 |DnyénChakshu... «| Do. .. | Do, 4. 4; Wamam Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
an Brahman) ; 48. we 
nae 89 Dny&nodaya eee eee Bombay... se. Do. eee Pee Rev. Mr. . EK. Abbott eos see por 660 vb 
a 40 |Dnyén Prakésh .. «--| Poona ...  «..| Daily «.  ...| Hari Narfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpiwan| 1,200 . 
e Bréhman); 39. : 
: 41 Dny&n Prakdsh eee eee Do. eee ee: Weekly eee ee. Do. Do. eee 2,400 "7, 
| “t 42 Hind Swarajya eee Bombay... ee. Do. eee eee eeceee 3 eee 8,000 vi 
| 
48 |Indu Prakdsh .,,. veel DDO: * ee ji eons ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
: Manager being Damodar S4vidram Yande; ( 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 7 
44 | Native Opinion ... eos} Do, ove ...|' Weekly ... .»»| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
wan Brahman); 36. 
45 |Samarth .,,.. soe | Kolhapur cnt a eee Ms a Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 7 
rahman); 37. 
46 | Sardeshi Vijaya ... oo+| S4vantvadi he one bod — pry Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 7 
rahman) ; 45. 
47 | Shri Saydji Vijaya »»-| Bombay... J a a oe — Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 5,000 é 
48 | Subodh Patrika... «| Da ...  .| Do. wa  es-| Dw&rken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonér);| 600 é 
32. 
49 | Sudhdrak ... cee sec] ROOD cc at ee NE .»-| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1500 & 
| pawan Brahman); 39. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | € 
60 | O Anglo-Lusiténo »».| Bombay. «| Weekly... —_...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 e 
ANGLO-SINDI. : 
: Sl | Al-Haq «. « | yderabad| Weekly.., — .+| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul 1,200 
| (Sind), Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul ; Muhammadan ; 87.) — 
52 Prabhat ... eee oe Do. eee Bi- weekly ees Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 ees 500 . 
63 {Sindhi ...  ... «| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... _—_...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eo» 1,000 
: EnaiisH, Mara’THI AND | 
| GusaBa TI. 
54 Baroda Vateal eee ee. Baroda ee. ee- Weekly eee eee Raémji Santujl Avte }H Hindu (Maratha) ; 73 4 1,194 
56 | Hind Vijaya nee Me eee il ao on ae a gnees Shah; Hindu (Shrawakt 600 . ! 
: ia) ; 89. 
e; Eneuisn, MaritHI and | 
i KANARESE. 
. 66 | Karnftak Patri... | Dhérwar.. ...| Weekly wo Madhav wy Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha| 209 
ag: ) ‘ rahman) ; 22. 
ae .. 67 | Karndtak Vaibhav coe] DRIGIS coe © tcel =~DOe sve ,..| Anndji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
be Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
Bc ENGLIsH, PORTUGUESE 
Bee | ap ConoanrM. 
: ? ~—~68 jALuz eve »»-| Bombay... vos] Weeklyeee ..., Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 .., wee} 1,200 
ee. ‘ a ee 59 0 Bombaense sae = gee Do, eee } oe De. eee See A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 eee ae 1,000 
a. —— Gusani. 
aA th oy a Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay... ...| Daily .. “Ol ce Mahomed; Muhammadan;|} 2,500 
hy ! : emon); 41. 
44 . eee Do. eee pes Do. eee eee Nan4bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 53 ees 3,000 
eee Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee ee: ee0ee oe eee 
eee Dohad eee eoot Do. eee eee Krishnardo Mangeshr4o Fadnis ; Hindu| 830 
| (Shenvi Br&hman) ; 28. 
get agian aaa oe Bombay... 3 ee sc - ar rapa Minocheher-Homji, BA.;| 4,460 
@5 | Broach Mitré ... ...j Broach .., «.| Weekly... «s| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahman| 350 
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GusJARA TI—continued, 
66 | Broach Samachér...  ...) Broach «+ «| Weekly os. ~ Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi; 51 .. —... 500 
67 | Deshi Mitra eee soe} Surat _ »-| Do. poe Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
68 | Din Mani ... ese -o+| Broach ... on oe ee bet gone Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 125 
nia); 27. 
6? | Dnyanottejak  .. eee} Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly __...| Chhot4l4] Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42 - 800 
70 | Gujarat ove -| Nadiad ... Os see ee: | Chandul4]l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
71 | Hiteohchhu ove e+} Ahmedabad | Weekly ... o+| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... ese 500 
72 | Isl4m Gazette ose coo} Amreli oes Do. eoo| [brahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 760 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jém-e-Jah#nooma »»-| Bombay «+. on a as »..| Ratansh4w Frdamji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 ove 600 
74 | Jivadaya «+» | Surat eee «- | Monthly... -| Dhirajrém  Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 37. 
75 | Kaira Times »»| Nadiad os. ooo Weekly ... cee ame) Ma4neckl4l Des#i; Hindu (Shrdvak 600 
nia). 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo] KITA eve ‘el DO tec ..| Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
77 | Kaéthi4w4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad oes} Do. oes ..|Jadurém ShAmji Dave; Hinda (Andich 800 
Brahman); 42. 
78 Kathidwar Sam4ch4r eee Do. eee Do. eee eee "ans a Jagjiwan Dave ; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
79 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly eee P arbhuram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Audich Br ah- 1,000 
man), 
80 | Loka Mitra’ eee} Bombay ... ee} Bi-weekly ‘ ae Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
81 | Mahi Kfntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... -| Weekly ee oes = ya Vy&s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
réhman); 45. 
82 Moukhbir-i-Isla4m eee eee Bombay ee Daily eee e-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
, sonnets Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. -+| Navsari ... | Weekly ... se oo — Prénvallabhdd4s Parekh ; Hindu 500 
, (Bania) 32. 
84 | Navsdri Prakésh ... ccc] Do. ove «| Do »--| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... es 800 
85 | Praja Mitr& .| Karachi... »..| Bi-weekly cee i mcaans Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br&hman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar cee ooo} SUIAG ae | Weekly ... »-»| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 os one 500 
87 | Prak&ésh and Gadgad&t ...) Bombay... st EM enn »».| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
, Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... eos} Ahmedabad Do. see »».| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 | Sanj Vartam4n ... »-.| Bombay ... | Daily —oee .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 8,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40, 
3 (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
90 | Sataya Vakta co jk De .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman ... eos} Kar&chi ... .| Weekly os .| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... 200 
92 |Surat Akhb&r —_ ew» so OE ees od De »».| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... ne 300 
98 Tikdkar ® ees eee Ahmedabad Do. eee eee0ee 500 
HInpI. 
94 | Pandit ... cee eee] POONR «ave oo.| Weekly ose eo} Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 900 
j4ri) ; 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33. ° 
95 | Sharman Samachar eco] Bombay... 00] Dow coo 0) 8 mabaeith Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh-| 1,000 
man); 45. ? 
96 | Shri Dny4nsagar Sam&-| Do. ... — ...|Monthly w. jd a Zeenat Hindu (K&nyakubja 200 
char. réhman); 80. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... ooo} Weekly ... eee} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. 
98 Swadeshi eee eee eee Do. ee Do. veel eecece eee 
KANARKSE. 
3 99 Digvijaya a _ bee Gadag ove ee Weekly eee ee ys Breccm Basrimarad ; Hindu 160 
vang) ; 3¥- 
100 | Karndtak Vritta oe. »-| Dhérwar ak: a ae e+|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 810 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36, 
— B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
OTe 
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| Weekly ... ..| @ururdo Réghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu $00 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 43, 


me. ec ..|Gundo Nilgire Nddgir; Hind« (Deshasth 150 
Brihman) ; 30. 
Do. ves as. KAmalfshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 120 
3 | béda Brahman); 43. 
te See eos} Gaurishankar RAmpras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 100 


Brahman); 43, ) 


Weekly ... ++} Dhondo K4shin4ath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan: 515 
Brahman); 24. 
af Do. eee eee Vaman Daji MotiwdAle ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
) Bréhman); 20. 
Do. eee eee Hari Dharméji Gandhi : Hindu (Vani); , 500 


eee ryt) eee Poona eee eee Do. ses see seseee eee 
se tReet aS ae edad e:| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 9,300 
month. Hindu (Karhida Bréhman); 30. 


ie ed WEE oe ».| Monthly... eee} Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 900.400 
Brahman); 27 


i co 111 | Belgaum SamiAchér ...| Belgaum... ..| Weekly ... oes —_ Bhik4ji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
) 112 | Brahmod ya dei ooo} MahSd ... «| Fortnightly...  Néréyan gg Hardikar ;. Hindu (Karhfda 400 
rahman) ; 48. 
118 | Chandrak&nt ai weet Ohikodi ... s..| Weekly ... .».| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
. pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
114 | Chandrodaya __... o.| Chiplan ae. on: De es ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
Brahman); 42, 


. 
116 | Chikiteak ... obi -eo} Belgaum ie a ne »».| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gand Brih- 900 
| : man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 
116° Deen Mitra eee ee- Bombay eee Do. coe eevese . 


117 | Deshakélavartamin a Erandol..s. | Do. ... ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth| 999 
| | Brdhman) ; 34. 
118 | Dharma .... coe oc] WEL vp ve ee e{ Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 7 090 
: " | | Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Dhe@rwér Vritta ... eos} Dharwar om ee eee .. | S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 500 


120 | Dinbandhu cco ove| BOMDAY noe i an ni | Vasuceo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 . 1,200 


EB 4121 | Dnyén Sagar nee eee} Kolh&pur a Da ae a ey _ Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- S50 
| man); 42. , , 
122 | Granthamela eee oof DO. ...| Monthly +} Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 


(Deshastha Brahman); 43. 


123 i Hindu Punch ss .... Thana ... oe | Weekly a. eo+| Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 1.700 
| Br&bman); 40. 


124 | Hunnarottejak eoe| Nasik ih. do asi etotiee 100 


125 | Jagadddarsh oe | Ahmednagar .w.| . Do. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 980 
Bake. péwan Bréhman) ; 53. 
126 | Jagadhitechchhu ... «+| Poona .,.. = eS ...| Haoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd4-| 1-509 
| wan Brahman) ; 76. : 


a ® 127 | Jagatsumfchér.... .. | Théna ... Se a ee e».| Trimbak A’baji Réje; Hindg (Kayastha 500 
| 3 Prabhu) ; 39. 
‘ 198 | Kal co a .... Poona ... hs Do, eee ...| Shivram Mahddev ParAnjpe, M.A.; Hindu ” 500 
of | | (Cutie Brahman); 40. : 
- 129 | Kalpataru ... bi -».| Shol&pur ae. Seas NS «| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
De. | Boge ons 47. 
180 Karmanuk  -. bes P OON Aces oe eee oe ari rdyan Apte ; Hindu Chit wal 
. i Brdhman) ; 39. ( pa 4,000 
181 | Keral Kokil ... ...| Bombay... .. | Monthly oop SR a Athle; Hindu (Karhfda} 9 999 
| | . rahman) ; 51. : 
ae 192 | Kesari... ca »-.PPoona ... we. | Weekly wee ..| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA, LL.B; Hindu) jg909 
ae | (Chitpawan Brdhman); 49. ; 
_ *  —- -- 4398 | Khéndesh Vaibhav __...| Dhulia ... oe | DO. oe  oe.| YAdav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
a Pie ; ” Ach jaw be | Bréhman) ; 40. 


: | 134 Kumtha Vritta eee ees Kumtharcee e Do. eee ees roeeen Pe Hegde ; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
rane es Oy wat) ; 50, 
as ow | Tisgaon... | Do. we «| Bhik4ji Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah-| a9 
| man); age 35, | 
ety Ag the OR fe | | 
Hokamate... > .| Vengurla Do. ... «..| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Pam iia ON : ,,Bréhman) ; 29. 600 
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145 
146 
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149 
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151 
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154 
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160 
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164 
165 
166 
167 


168 
169 
170 


171 


172 


MaritHi—continued. 
Lokaseva s+ — sss on | N&sik we see) Wookly oe 
Madhukar... «+  ...| Belgaum nt: 
Mahérdshtra Vritta ..|SAtdra ... «| Dow 
Moda Vritta one | WAi cool §=6. Ds ce 
Mumbai Punch ..  «+.| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
Mumbai Vaibhav i nt oo] Daily .... 
Mumbai Vaibhav a ae --| Weekly ... 
Nagar Saméchfr..., -» | Ahmednagar DOs ees 
N&sik Vritta ... «| Ndsik ... at DO cs 
Nydy Sindhu ~ | Ahmednagar ...| Do. 
Pandhari Mitra ... eo} Pandharpur§ ..., Do. eas 
Parikshik ... {Belgaum | Deo 
Poona Vaibhav... -| Poona ... Do. wee 
Prabhat ..| Dhulia -».| Monthly 
Prabodh Chandrika ooo} Jalgaon ... see] Weekly we 
Prakash vee] SACATA oer coe} Dow coe 
Pratod oe -«| Islampur oot «~DBe cee 
Réghav Bhushan...  ...| Yeola ...  ...| Dow ov 
Rashtramukh eee «| M&had (Kol4ba)..|. Montly 
Satya Mitra .| Malegaon - «| Weekly ... 
Satyi Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri wa Te” Mb 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Poona ... »..| Fortnightly 

| 

Sholdpur Samachar o| Sholépur ...| Weekly ... 
Shri Shahu on coe] SAtArA ove a eee ws 
Shubh Suchak ... ee] Do. ove oo: ae 
Sumant ... ose oe] Karad ses mn DO .- cee 
Vidur__... eco see Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. oe 
Vidya Vilas eos eee} Kolhapur -e+| Bi-weekly 
‘Vihéri me vee] Bombayece eos} Weekly ... 
Vishvavritta ... eoe| Kolhapur ees} Monthly... 
Vividh Dnyfn Vistér ...) Do. ww. «.. | Do. 
Vrittast#r ... ove occ] WEL = one ooo) Weekly .., 
Vritta Sudha = on soe] SAtArAa coe Do. eee 
VydpSri 0c + — oe} Poona onl POs ess 
Vydpdr Sam&chér... § [Ahmednagar ...| Do, sec 
Warkari .«. see — -e»| Pandharpur __...| Fortnightly 


Brahman) ; 43. 
V4man Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; <3. 

.| Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman); 42. 

Ganesh Ball4l Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 82. 

Ganesh Rfémchandra; Hindu (Karhdda/800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 

.| Gul4bsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 

Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker ... ove 

.| Balchand Hirfachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. , 

.|Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (QhitpAwan 950 

! Brdhman) ; 62. 

-| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 850 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar ; 

Hindu (Karhdda Bra&hman); 45. 
.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 400 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 

..| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Br4hman); 61. 

Mahddev DdAmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Breéhman); 33. 

.| Damodar Gangadhar Marthe eee 200° 

..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 | 
Bréhman); 22. ' 

Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.); Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 

(1} Vin4a ak Balkrishna NAdkarni eee eee 600 

(2) Bémkrishna Raghunath §$Moramkar | 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Laxman Vaman Khat4avkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bra&hman) ; 38. 

Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 40. 

Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi); 33. 

.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 

Brdhman); 40. | 
‘ 
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Gangedhar Véman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan, 
Brahman) ; 27. 


..| Janfrdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 


wat Brahman) ; 30. 


| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
30. 
.| Késhingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 48. 


.| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 


Sdraswat Brahman); 31. 
Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 


Do. do. _ 


.| Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 


mali) ; 25. 


.| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Brahman) ; 28. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 32. 
Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Shémsundin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
(Abro); 39. 


ac eee Hakith Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
83. 


vos], Hyderabad (Sind). © eee} Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 


ee* Lérkhdna eee Do, 
Do. 

eos) KATAChi.0- woo} DOe ss eee] Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39... 650 
Do. 
Do. 


ooo} Dow ave - ++ ese] Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 ... 100 
o»-| Shikdérpur oe eee -e-| Chelér4m.M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 


Monthly .|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
| (Sheikh); 44, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... woe] Weekly oo ..-.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
) madan (Farrakh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


: 
181 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan _...| Bhus4wal a ees} Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli 75 
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(Mahomedan). 
‘ 182 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma ooo] Jalgaon wos = nen} D0. one eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
* , , Muhammadan. 


188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér seal Bombay ev exe| Daily see «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


184 | Tohfa-i-Deccan | Poona ... soo] Weekly cos “ a an, es walad Mahomed!; Muhammadan 150 
, ( Ls) ; ° 


GuzaRa't1 Any Hrnpr, 


185 |Jain ... » «| Ahmedabad. ...] Weekly ». —_,.] Bh4gubh4i Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 


Manra'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


186 | Chandrika... ... | Bagalkot oe] Weekly oo  oo/ Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 


Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes--A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been.collected. in the Report under different heads which are printed 
: in italics. | | 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the ,Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (ST or 4) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and theshort « (3{ = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


ci Db. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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G. 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “ Reuter’s latest message indicates that the Natal rebels, far from 
ee ee a being cowed down by the mowing process undertaken 
itageat be Genk. > Afites t, by the Colonial Government, are fighting with all the 
suppress the Zulu revolt? | nergy and bravery of which their nature is capable. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 5th The revolt seems as yet to be a long way from coming 
oe —s cols.; /atriot to-an end, and the probability is that ere this is done 
an ee the help of the Imperial Government for a contingent 
will have to be requisitioned. Discussing the prospects of such an invitation, 
the leading English daily on our side has suggested, this week, the despatch 
of an Indian contingent, pointing out the many advantages to be secured 
by India in consequence.......... The suggestion may appear catching, 
especially when backed by the statements that ‘ there are large Indian interests 
threatened by the rebellion,’ that ‘the stores of Indian traders were sacked by 
the Zulus last week,’ and, above all, that ‘the employment of some of the 
splendid Indian cavalry in Natal would help to that better understanding of 
what India is which is essential to the proper treatment of the Indians in the 
Colony.’ But those, who have long memories and are not given-to throwing away 
the bitter experiences of the past, may well feel surprised by the proposition,...... 
India saved Natal during the South African War. India rendered, by this 
and some other acts, a signal service to the Colony and the Empire. India 
subscribed handsomely to the War fund, Indian settlers in the Colony, in- 
sulted and maltreated for years by those self-same White Colonists, spontaneously 
rushed to their assistance in the hour of their greatest peril. And, too trustful 
asshe always has been, India fondly anticipated that when the War was over, 
when England’s enemy was crushed, when Britain’s Empire was strengthened 
and enlarged, both Imperial and Colonial statesmen, recognising her loyalty 
and devotion to the British raj, would remove the disabilities and the 
hardships from which her sons had been suffering in the Colonies and give 
them equal rights and equal justice. What has been the result? What 
has been India’s reward ? What was the attitude of the Colonials as soon ag 
they found themselves on safe ground again? What have Imperial and 
Colonial statesmen done to rehabilitate the King’s Indian subjects, as British 
subjects, on British ground? Is it to be believed that when India’s reward at 
the hands of the whites has been so small fora signal service rendered ata 
critical juncture, she would reap anything better by rushing to their aid in 
the present instance ?...... --- Colonial opinion, hitherto, hes appeared to 
assume India to be a mere chattel of the Empire and of the white races, 
her children to be their. conquered slaves, who must be ever ready to do 
what they are bid and ealled upon to do; and our fear is that the 
sending of an Indian contingent, instead of helping to remove the griev- 
ances and the disabilities of the Indians in the Colonies, would tend to 
- gtrengthen an impression which is by no means favourable to their 
obtaining what they seek,..,...... It is surely absurd to suggest that mindless 
of all wrongs, all ingratitude, all arrogance and base conduct, india should 
always rush to the help of those ungrateful whites aud trust to the 
future to teach them to change their ways. No, this is the time, 
this is the hour when the Indians should try to teach the whites to 
behave themselves and point out to them that until they mend their ways, 
they must cease to expect any assistance from us in their hour of need.” 
The Patriot writes :—‘“ The Zimes of India, in its great soiicitude for its 
kindred in the dark continent, suggests that Indian troops, cavalry in particu- 
lar, should be kept in readiness to be hurled at a moment’s notice against the 
r blacks, who have been goaded to take up arms. The impertinence of the 
proposal is hard to beat. Why, pray, should Indian troops, supported by 
the Indian taxpayer, go to the rescue of the colonistsin Natal? The latter treat 
our fellow-countrymen, that go to seek a precarious livelihood in the colony, 
in a most insulting manner and with inhuman barbarity. They refuse to let 
either the Government of India or even the Imperial Government of England 
have any voice in the matter, As the insolent Premier of Natal said a couple 
of months ago: ‘they were determined to do what they deemed to be their’ 
duty—even if they were called blood-thirsty murderers. Well, in the 
cou 402—3 
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ag they have been doing what they 
their duty. Let them do it to the bitter 
ve us.as their comrades in times of peace, 
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ound to saye their necks when they find themselves in a 
mot shed. one. tear of pity if everyone of these insolent 
sis laid low in the dust by the blacks. In fact, that is 
deserve. The time has now come for England to make 
ned stand in the matter. Blood, they. say, is thicker than 

Shings are at. present it is clear that the water of Indian loyalty 
Jess frail and faithless than the kindred blood of British colonists. We are 
prepared to shed our blood for England, but not a drop of it will we allow 
%. > wasted on 4 insolent and upstart colonists like those of Natal. 

they. want our help or England’s in their hour of need, they must learn to 
climb down a bit aa not flutter. the flag of autonomy in our faces.’’] 


2. The Zulu rising . Natal oon reported to have been quelled. But from 
ater intelligence received during the current week it 
PRC Ah SE 20 appears that the rebellion, instead of coming to an 
end, is extending. The number of Bambatta’s followers did not exceed 500, 
and it was not very difficult to deal with them. But the rebellion has now 
read to other tribes and the number of rebels exceeds 8 or 9 thousand. 
ese people are trained in warfare and a pitched battle with them is impending. 
In the opinion of some generals the rising cannot be put down without help 
from the Impetial Government. All Kafirs and Zulus are leaving the service 
of their white masters and joining the ranks of the rebels, Up to this time the 
rebels did not harass the Indian settlers in Natal and other Colonies, but as the 
Indians have consented to serve as stretcher-bearers and to carry away the 
wounded white soldiers from the field, the rebels have begun to assault them and 
to plunder their property. The Indians may, out of motives of loyalty, 
volunteer to undertake any menial duty, but they are not benefited thereby 
and their ill treatment by the white colonists is not put a stop to. Though this 
was their experience in the Boer war, they have again come forward to serve as 
doolie-bearers, and the Zulus who are striving to regain their independence are 
thereby incensed. The different African tribes are now inspired by the senti- 
ment of nationality. Some Negro missionaries from America have come over 
to Natal and have implanted the idea of * Africa for the Africans’ into the 
minds of the African tribes. They look upon the white colonists in their con- 
tinent as intruders and resent their high-handed exercise of power over the 
coloured population. The present rising is due to the greed of the whites, who 
sought to impose heavy taxes upon the Kafirs. The Indian emigrants, instead 
of remaining neutral, began to help the whites. The Kafirs did not at all like 
this and have begun to harry the Indians. Some Anglo-Indian papers suggest 
the despatch of an Indian contingent of cavalry to Natal at the present 
juncture. They think that the services of Indian troopsin quelling the rebellion 
will.convince the white colonisis of the true worth of the Indians and will secure 
better treatment for them in future, but past experience does not warrant such 
an expectation. | 


8. The British Colonies are a curious puzzle of Machiavelian politics, 
ae They gradually acquire new rights from the mother 
| Alleged hg asceugeh of country, until at last they become independent of it 
“ a See Yee” ond gio aeay ve native a pres Ma country 

1 they settle in by massacring them, The history of 

arene _ " Natal affords an illustration of this. At the vad of 
| nary planting a new colony, armed bands of Englishmen 
emigrate to the country intended to be colonised, acquire the land there by 
: usurpation and declare their object to be the spread of commerce and Christian- 

ity. At first they enlist the sympathies’ of natives on their side by means of 

gifts and promises, They then pick up a quarrel with them and getit settled by 

the authorities in England. Next they disarm the people and devise means 
for. thei impoverishment, emasculation and demoralization, When, in this 
man ag ie power of the colonists is firmly established, one or two natives are 
ately caused to be murdered by some soldiers with aview to gauge the 
of ;public feeling and the strength of the native. If the murder 
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creates a sensation, the culprit is slightly fined or let off altogether. When the 


natives have thus become poor, dispirited and emasculated, the English colonists 
begin to bring false charges against them and levy extraordinary taxes from them, 


and convert courts of justice into retreats of budmashis by enacting unjust laws | 


and regulations. Education comes to be synonymous with perfidy and adminis- 
tration with spvliation. If a rash person is goaded by such intolerable oppres- 
sion to murder a base and tyrannical officer, an alarm of rebellion is raised and as 
many as five or ten persons are ruthlessly hanged for the murder of one 
person. ‘The administrative policy thus becomes so intolerable that the 
native tribes either perish by starvation or fall victims to some fell 
disease. British soldiers next begin to hunt the natives and massacre 
them by driving bullets or bayonets into their bodies, Those who 
offer any resistance are branded as rebels, their homes are set on fire and their 
female relatives insulted, while innocent and unarmed people are pursued into 
the jungle where they are either shot or put to the sword. After this the 
British colony becomes independent, Unfortunately for the world, such a fate 
has overtaken the rebels of Natal under Bambatta. When one party is armed 
with deadly weapons and the other is absolutely unarmed and morality and 
— are cast to the winds, one is led to think that the end of the world is at 
aud, 


4. “The Birthday Honours List was published on Friday last, and strange 

) to say that in the higher honours the name of not a 

Birthday Honours List. single non-official Indian is to be feund. The minor 

F “Shemp Heview (12), 4th honours which are in the gift of the Viceroy have 
uly ; Prakash (84), Ist b . teashe Aletelbted 2 al 

July ; Deshi Mitra (64), 5th DO€eN 8 Usual Ireely distributed amongst all classes 

July. and sections of the population, but the decorations 

issued in the name of His Majesty the King-Emperor 

have been bestowed entirely outside the whole of the Indian public. These 

honours are usually distributed amongst the following four classes :—Government 

officials, gentlemen in Native States, non-official Europeans and non-official 

Indians. The analysis of the list published last week shows that out of the 

fifteen decorations conferred, ten have been allotted to Government officials, 

three to gentlemen connected with the Native States, two to non-official 


Europeans, and none to non-official Indians. What a sad commentary © 


upon the list—the very first issued after the departure of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales—in which His Majesty did 
not find a single member of the native public fit to be included. The 
mention of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses emboldens us to speak 
out frankly about the feeling of disappointment which has universally 
pervaded the whole city in the matter of the distribution of honours, Bombay 
was the first to extend a most hearty and enthusiastic welcome to the Royal 
Visitors. The Municipal Corporation took the most prominent part in 
organising the functions and fétes which made the visit so successful and so 
memorable and gave the cue to the other parts of India.......... The Corpora- 
tion contributed the princely sum of 3 lakhs of rupees towards the celebration 
and the commemoration of the Royal visit and has had the honour of being 
entirely ignored in the distribution of decorations during the visit and after- 
wards. Nor was the city as a city recognised in the manner in which Calcutta 
was.” [The Prakdsh and several other papers of the week regret that the 
lion’s share of Birthday honours should have fallen to the lot of Government 
officials and that the public services rendered by prominent native non-official 
gentlemen should not have met with suitable recognition at the hands of 
Government, | . 
5. The real date of the King-Emperor’s ser - a November, but 
Government are in the habit of changing it by issuin 
Seon Oe S06 a notification. This year the date for ite silehantice 
was changed from 26th to 29th June and on the latter day Durbars and other 
birthday functions were held at various places and a list of Birthday Honours 
has also been issued. It is said that this year’s list is short because of the liberal 
bestowal of distinctions in connection with the Prince’s visit. The Maharaja 
of Balérémpur gets a K.C.I.E, for his liberal contribution to a college in North 
India. Mr. DuBoulay, Private Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, is made a 
C.L.E., while'the Tutor to the Nizam’s son is similarly honoured. The officiating 
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of Caloutta is knighted. He should have got the distinction long 
ing to hi: Tearless ind of character his merit was not 


6. “The bugbear of Native States, which would require to be compen- 
bit sated in the event of the entire stoppage of the cultiva- 
The House of Commons tion of the poppy, was again raised in connection 


6 ae Opium traffic in with the recent discussion in the House of Commons 
 Katser-t-Hind (29), ist On the subject......... Why should the Government 
July, Eng, cols, at all compensate Native States? Surely, it is well- 


| known that opium grown in Native States, fifteen in 
all, in Western India and Ajmer, is entirely prohibited from entering British 
by sea orland unlessit paysa pass duty which is fixed on certain 
calculations as to the cost of Patna opium from time to time, There is nothing; 
therefore, to prevent the Government from raising the pass duty from year to 
year during the next ten years, assuming that it will also restrict its area of 
cultivation equal to the relinquishment of 50 lakhs of net revenue per annum. 
The result of these two simultaneous operations would be that in ten years 
there will be no poppy cultivation in any part of India. The period of ten 
years will be ample to enable the cultivators of the poppy to gradually 
betake themselves to the cultivation of other crops. The Native States, too, 
will know that they could not after ten years derive any revenue and that the 
revenue during the interval will diminish in a steady ratio, so that it is idle 
_ to talk of compensation to Native States. It is simply a bogey to frighten the 
timid-minded, who would like to see the opium traffic entirely abandoned.......... 
Then as tothe replacement of the revenue which may have to be relinquished, 
Mr. Morley said that that was ‘a tremendously important point.’ We are, 
however, inclined to think. that this is rather an exaggeration. If the evil is 
indeed grave as Mr. Morley has accepted, no sacrifice can be too much to be 
c eerfully undergone. These are days of surpluses with the Government of 
India, Now-a-days we are having prosperity budgets. The sacrifice is very 
little. Military expenditure may be reduced....... We may, however, observe 
_$h at when the Indian Government finds what the trend of native opinion is, it 
will not be slow to convert its prosperity or surplus budgets into those of 
adversity or deficits. They know how to convert surpluses into deficits and vice 
versa. ‘There are half adozen deft ways of doing it, and then the astute 
financial witches, like the ventriloquists that they are, will know how to inspire 
their organs of public opinion and make them scream about the folly of 
relinquishing the opiumrevenue. They are great adepts in manufacturing 
a bogus public opinion, making a good deal of noise, frightening timid Secre- 
‘taries of State and eventually achieving their object........... Again, it should be 
remembered that Native States are now so impotent of any independent action 
that it is no exaggeration to call them jo-hookumwalas. They will meekly 
obey whatever suggestions Political Agents, under secret instructions from 
head-quarters, may goad them to submit to, If the suggestion be that they 
should support Government in retaining the revenue, they are bound to do so. 
In that case we might certainly expect protests and remonstrances going up to 
Government which that authority would then quote in support of its own 
contentions to confoynd the Anti-Opiumists. The wire-pulling may be either 
. he one way or the other. Just as the official showmen will breathe, these 
; _ Shelpless puppets will squeak | ” . 


= 


7. “Whenever the history of Young India comes to he written, the 

” year of Grace 1905 will have to be written in letters 
Lees y fat iaee are | of gold, if not of blood.......... There is a psycholo- 
gi moment in a nation’s existence which, if 


realised in time and ‘taken at the flood,’ will lead 
it to the high altar of glory and freedom...,...... 
The people of India seem to have realised that the 


13 


psychological moment in their beloved country’s existence has arrived; that 
they are now at the parting of ways; that their future, whatever the 
dark pages of the history of their immediate past may say, lies solely 
in their own hands; that it is time they ceased to be soldiers of sadness 
and despair and determined to be henceforth pilgrims of hope. The year 
of Grace 1905 saw such a renaissance, such an awakening in this ancient land. 
What decades of education and enlightenment had failed to accomplish, one 
perverse step on the part of Lord Curzon has brought about with lightuing 
rapidity. The unholy partition of Bengal may stand or go, but in years to 
come the people will remember the 18th of October 1905 as a land-mark in the 
political annalsof Young India, That day destroyed distance, obliterated colour, 
nullified the pernicious effects of religious and sectarian differences and united 
all the people of India in the indissoluble bonds of a common fraternity, 
determined to stand or fall together, Out of partétson has literally been 
evolved wnity. Cries of patriotism are resounding throughout the land, and 
leaders in various parts of the country are putting their shoulders earnestly 
to the wheel, It has been realised that our past methods of agitation 
and activity are out of date, that what is wanted is not words, but 
deeds. No man in India has realised this fact more fully than the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale.......... Mr, Gokhale is convinced that the salvation of 
India depends upon the devotion and self-sacrifice of her sons, Translating this 
conviction into action he has set a noble example to his countrymen by his 
own conduct........- But can one man, transcendent though his abilities may 
be, grim his determination, unflinching his courage, lift up the Olympus of 
British ignorance and selfishness and the malignant influence of the Indian 
bureaucracy ? Could the great Parnell have done anything on the floor of the 
British House of Commons but for the uniform devotion of his Nationalist 
followers, but for the vivifying campaigns conducted in Ireland by such inspired 
and heroic patriots as the late Mr. Michael Davitt? Could the immortal 
Garibaldi have writ his name large on the pages of the history of Italy, but 
for his faithful ‘One thousand’! Could France, after the great debacle 
of 1870-71, have been able to hoist in the presence of a successful and 
insolent enemy the standard of republicanism but for the magnetic influence 
of heroes like Victor Hugo, Thiers and others like them ?......... Unless leaders 
are bucked up by a phalanx of men who are prepared to dedicate their lives 
on the altar of patriotism, no country can rise. It is such men, such political 
missionaries that India wants to-day. The present is only the beginning 
of the struggle. As Mr. Gokhale has beautifully put it in one of his inspired 
and inspiring addresses: ‘ Our numbers are so great that no power on earth 
can bar our way for any length of time, tf only we are true to ourselves.’ 
In the last pregnant words lies the keynote of India’s present situation. 
We must be true to ourselves. No mere academic dabbling in politics, no 
mere dilettante interest in the current topics of the day will serve our 
purpose. Night and day, awake or asleep, the idea of India’s salvation 
must be an ever-present thought in the bosom of every true son of India— 
young or old, learned or illiterate, rich or poor.......... India is on her trial. 
The eyes of the whole civilised world are upon her. Countless centuries are 
looking down upon us from the pyramids of the glorious past. At sucha 
great and stirring moment in our history shall we, by our apathy and criminal 
selfishness, give cause to those that will come after us to curse us?......... 
We want workers who will adopt ‘ All for the Fatherland’ as their motto, who 
will give up their all for the country aud preach the gospel of unity and 
_patriotisma far and wide throughout the land.......... Kven under the most 
disheartening circumstances we must not forget that we are the chosen 
people.. ..... There is nothing in this sublunary world which canaot be 
accomplished by men, who are inspired by patriotism, sustained by faith 
and chastened by sacrifice. The time has arrived when India expects that 
such men shall now come forward to work, aye! die for their fatherland. 
he Honourable Mr. Gokhale has already given this idea a concrete shape by 
launching bis ‘Servants of India Society.’....... If an enthusiastic response is 
given to this stirring appeal for workers, the Society is bound to exercise, in 
gourse of time, as potent an influence on the destinies of India as the Society 
of Jesus did, on the destinies of Europe during several centuries,” 
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Secretary of State will present the Indian Budget to Parliament 
os < on 20th July. ‘The document is generally presented 
ii _injtitice done © to empty bendhes, but those who believe in the 
‘by England in respect’ effigy of sending deputations to England to awaken 
wis ta cdueation, tue sense of justice of the British public say that this 
eT year there will be an animated debate on the budget 
peer es and that much benefit will accrue to India therefrom, 
he British Congress Committee has induced about 50 M. P.’s to be present 
‘in the House on the night of the budget debate and to speak a few words on 
‘India’s behalf. Mr. Dadabhai has, taking advantage of this opportunity, 
Written a letter to'a British journal, suggesting the removal of the injustice 
done’ to India in the matter of military expenditure. Mr. Dadabhai contends 
in his letter that if there be any truth in the professions of English politicians 
that India forms 4 principal constituent of the Empire, she should get an 
adequate réturn for the amount contributed by her for military defence. The 
cost of thé military defence of the Empire is 75 crores of rupees, of which 31 
Grores and a half are charged to India. This means that she is a principal 
sharer in the burden of Imperial Defence. The people of India are willing to 
bear their share, but they should in return get important posts in the army and 
similar other concessions, But if they get none of the benefits and are merely 
\ . called upon to bear the burdens, it is an unjust and ungrateful proceeding. 
Mr. Dadabhai is, of course, aware to what extent India gets a return for the 
money she contributes towards the cost of the military defence of the Empire. 
But if Englishmen were to give an answer to his letter, we would have a 
ractical test of the sincerity of their sympathy for India. The answer would 
dispel the delusion of many simpletons about the beneficent character of British 
rule. It is well known what position the Indians occupy in the army. They 
cannot rise higher than the post of Subedar-Major in Oavalry regiments and 
of Jamadar Subaltern in Infantry regiments, while old and senior Native officers 
' O¢oupying these grades are placed under raw and inexperienced British youths. 
What is true of military expenditure also holds good of the land revenue. The 
assessment on land in India, as compared with England, is six times higher 
and taking the comparative fertility of soil in the two countries into account, 
the disproportion becomes conside:ably magnified. In spite of this, the assess- 
ment is increased in India at the time of each revision under false pretexts. 
This causes famines in the country and impoverishes the people, though such 
impoverishment is falsely attributed to their extravagance. A similar injustice 
is done to the people of India in regard to education. The expenditure on 
primary education in England and Wales for the years 1905-06 amounted 
to 314 crores, while the population does not exceed two crures. But in India, 
with a population of 30 crores, Government spend only 30 lakhs. The cost of 
primary education per head in England is 16 rupees, while in India it is 
17 pies! Injustice is thus done to India in every matter, and the reason of 
it is that Englishmen are administering the affairs of our country not from 
purely benevolent motives but that their main object is the promotion of 
self-interest. 


9. The Mahratha, in reviewing Sir F. Lely’s recent publication on India, 
remarks :—“ It would be endless to go on quoting 
Will the present-day Indians §ir b’. Lely’s testimony against the British administra- 
a with e system of tion, But Sir F. Lely cannot be regarded as having 
evolent despotism ” ? 1 bed , ‘ 
a —Mahrétta (9), 1st July. really probed the wound to its very depth. The 
a remedies suggested by him after all come to ‘know- 
& ledge and sympathy ’........... Woe to the Indian people if their weeping or 
rejoicing does not require a more deep-seated cause than an angry frown or 
: a benevolent smile from their rulers. Judging by the sympathetic words of 
litical wisdom spoken by Sir F’. Lely about the Indian people in this book, a 
tranger might ruo away with the impression that the Indian people are mere 
in politics after all, that they would rapturously bless the iron hand 
administrator, only if it were covered with the velvet glove of sym- 
- The days are now gone when the Indian people of all classes 
be deluded by plausible and agreeable suggestions for a- smoother: or 
tism, But Government is something different from despotism, 
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10, A correspondent contributes to the Arunodaya some verses on 

| swadeshism of which the following is the purport :— 

Apperl to the Indians to QO Indians, listen to my exhortation. Protect. your 

united and to promote native country by considering it as dear to you as 
eir country’s welfare by | ag : 

using swadeshs goods. your own life. Your country being in a woful plight, 

- Arunoday# (100), 1st July. . you should strive hard to ameliorate its condition. 

India is justly called the land of Hindus, but, 

alas! the Hindus are no longer its masters. God ordained that the land of 


Bharata was for the Aryas, but forgetting our forefathers’ achievements we lost 


possession of our country. O my brethren, begin to use native goods; never - 


wear English cloth or partake of English food. This is the first duty of an 
Indian. Look at the three crores of your poor, helpless countrymen, who are 
perishing for want of food.. Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis and 
other permanent inhabitants of India form the Indian nation. Each of these 
nationalities should follow its own religion and live in unison with the rest, 
Up, then, O Aryds. Remember your past, Give up luxury and pleasure and 
constantly cherish your country’s welfare in your heart. 


11. ‘‘ Almost every alternate year, every province in the country suffers 
| more or less from famine partly through climatic and 
Alleged miserable condi- partly through artificial causes. If our impoverished 
tion of the Indian agri- but industrious agriculturist were to be instructed in 
aso ‘Aecriice time agricultural chemistry at the expense of the State, he 
Gujarati, 27 Na 30th Tous, would not be at the mercy of the elements and a 
Eng. cols. source of anxiety to the people. If this sort of instruc- 
tion were imparted in rural schools along with primary 
education, the young cultivator will fall back on resources other than those 
furnished by nature....... A great deal has been said by officialdom in season and 
out of season about the hopeless improvidence of the Indian agriculturist. All 
we can say is that he is the most enduring and forbearing creature in the 
world. ie works from sunrise to sunset without so much as a word of 
complaint, and cheerfully gives up the major portion of the fruits of his labour 
to a foreign Government which spends very little on his comforts or in making 
life tolerable to him. He practically pays for an expensive administrative 
machinery, every important wheel in which is of foreign make. He forgives 
and forgets many a sin of commission and omission on the part of the officers 
who are placed over him. He pays the land revenue which in many parts 
of the country hardly falls short of what the political economist calls 
‘rack-rent.? He cheerfully toils with his family in the fields under a tropical 
sun to swell the coffers of a Government, which thinks of nothing but 
maintaining an excessive standing army. How much, may we ask, of the 
land revenue squeezed out of the poor peasant is really spent on making him 
an intelligent and sober member of society? Of course, comparisons 
are invidious, but we are tempted to compare his lot with that of the 
American farmer or, for the matter of that, with that of his brother 
in any other civilised country in the world barring the Russian 
Muzhick? The American and European peasant has his pastimes and games, 
his libraries and schools, and his Savings Banks, too. ‘The Indian peasant 
hardly saves anything because he hardly can, in spite of all the hard work he 
does, All that he has consists of a few cooking pots and a mill-stone and these, 
too, as the Gujarat Revenue enquiry showed, are attached and sold to satisfy the 
revenue demand. We only wish that the National Congress and Government 
will give a thought to the pitiable condition of this honest and hard-working 
ereature and ameliorate his lot as far as lies in their power.”’ 


12. “On Friday last Mr, C. V. Vaidya gave a lecture in Ghate’s theatre on 
_.. ©The hopes of political emancipation for India’. 
Alleged defeots of British ‘Phe jecturer told his audience that this country had 


rele is — (150), 27th every chance of political regeneration in future even 


June, Eng. cols: though the past had been somewhat disappointing on 

account of racial, religious and such other differences 
between the various communities in India. Absence of national feeling ‘and 
narrow views about self-aggrandizement have ever been the characteristics of the 
- Indians and the lecturer remarked that the advent of the British rule+had been a 
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regeneration, in the lecturer’s opinion, requires the 
‘This is the sum and substance of R. B. Vaidya’s 


- 


ecture, A yws that permanence of British rule in this country 

8 very éssentia ‘polities and every political reformer takes 

a Stale fact once more? Disarmed as we are, can we ever dream of getting 

atiy political rights by force? The idea is simply ridiculous, We want 

British rule in India, but we want our rulers to pursue a policy of equal treat- 
ment to all their subjects. At present the British rule favours the Anglo- 

‘Indians, the Christian religion and the British manufacturer. Buta rule which 
does these things is un-British and we raise our humble voice against it.”’ 


13,. One Lakshman Sakharam Devlalikar contributes to the Duydnottejak 

: an article entitled “ Utterances of a patriot on his 

Ay gf vert aren of a patriot on death-bed,’’ which is a Gujarati version of a similar 

his death-bed. article published by the Ad/ in its issue of the 3]st 

PB vy — ae 16th “March 1905 and noticed in paragraph 4 of Weekly 
Report No. 13 of 1905. 
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14, The reason why the Bengalis co-operated with the people of Mahd4- 
rAshtra in celebrating the Shivaji festival is not far 
mig of progeny vee to seek. Those who suffer common hardships are 
agen ye ges parallel between attracted towards one another and become friends. 
the circumstances of India All differences, be they social or religious, are forgot- 
at the present day and those ten and ties of close sympathy are engendered by 
" a the War subjection to — remente ny _ an alien yoke. 
3 ate (155), | This is the secret of the present flow of sympath 
silat haan between the Marathas and the Bengalis, whe i” 
both groaning under the yoke of foreign domination and are victims of 
scourges like plague and famine. Both are subjected to innumerable 
acts of oppression and the life-blood of both is sucked away by 
means of heavy taxes. Their mouths are gagged by a despotic press 
legislation and they are; therefore, induced to work hand in hand for advancing 
the common weal of their motherland. The present union between the two 
eoples augures well for their future prosperity. Anglo-Indians feed 
like leeches upon the wealth extorted from the country, and their interests 
being opposed to those of the people, they have become jealous of the grand 
success which attended this year Shivaji celebration in Bengaland have begun 
to how] and bark like dogs. ‘Thefestival has become an eyesore to them and 
they desire to create a split between the different races inhabiting Jndia, They 
thus declare that as Bengal was raided by Shivaji, the latter cannot be a fit 
-object of reverence for the Bengalis. They similarly seek to alienate the 
‘ sympathies of Muhammadans from Hindus. JBut the Indians have by this 
time become too shrewd to be duped or misled by such tactics. It is the pious 
duty of all of us—high and low, rich and poor, Hindus and Muhammadans—to 
join in celebrating the festival of a national hero like Shivaji. Independence 
being the highest goal which the people of acountry can set before them- 
selves, no duty can be higher or nobler than to revere the memory of one 
_ who restored independence to his country. Such personages are indispensable 
. for the elevation of a nation, and it is not Indians alone who hold celebrations 
in honour of their national heroes. The Americans do likewise. There is some 
analogy between the circumstances of India and America. The Americans 
were, like ourselves, for along time under the thraldom of England. Their 
‘ trade was threatened with ruin on account of the tactics of the wily English 
and they were ultimately forced to resort to the remedy of boycott ayainst 
eg British goods. The resemblance, however, ends here. The Americans, being 
: | _ disgusted with the alien yoke, threw it up. But this disloyal thought can 
mee. ; _ never enter the heads of the loyal people of India. | 
ee - . 16. “ While acknowledging all that Mr. Morley has hitherto done to pour 
acnibeah i soi over the troubled waters of Bengal, it is to be 
<a’ ie. regretted that he could not give: an affirmative reply 
riot (14), 30th June, “0 & Very pertinent question put to him this week 
OLD A} in the House of Commons by a ‘friend of India.’ 
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True, most of the obnoxious measures initiated by His Honour Sir B. Fuller 
have been withdrawn.......... But there are still some aspects of the Barisal 
affair that require careful probing....-..... We will refer only to a couple 
of revelations forced out from the unwilling lips of Kemp, the Police 
Superintendent, during his cross-examination in Babu Surendranath’s case. 
He had been armed with warrants for summary execution on individuals 
against whom nothing was known, against whom no complaint had been 
lodged, and whose antecedents were more than sufficient guarantee for their 
good faith..,..... Are such warrants legal, are they constitutional, are they 
British ?......... If such monstrous letfres de catchet are to be in vogue 
in British India, if such dangerous instruments of torture are to be left in 
the hands of inexperienced European youngsters, if the personal liberty 
of prominent British subjects is to be jeopardised, we might as well ask 
the white men who are ruling over the destinies of India to go back to the days 
of le Grand Monarque Louis XIV, send as many Cardinal Richelieus armed 
with lettres de catchet as they please, to even go the length of reviving 
the iniquitous Inquisition of the Middle Ages, and burn at the stake every 
person whom subordinate and crack-brained British officials imagine to be 
political heretics. They might as well introduce in magisterial courts 
the terrible ‘thumb-screw,’ the iron boots and even the demoniac rack. 
It is advisable to be in excelsis in everything. Why not try to attain 
perfection in the science of tyrannical Government, refined political torture and 
persecution P We are sure there are in India to-day a number of Emersons 
and Kemps, who would be but too eager to hail with joy the introduction of 
such a barbarous regime and such refined methods of torture, But we are 
sure that the English nation has no desire to repeat in India the iniquitous 
and inglorious history of the monstrous Spanish Inquisition. Fora time such 
instruments of torture and absolutism may bend a subject race, but they can 
never break it. Where is Spain to-day—Spain that but a couple of centuries 
ago was the mistress of half the then-known world? Can the present puny, 
degenerated, crippled race in the South-West of Europe be the Grand 
Nation of old? Verily, Spain has suffered with a vengeance for her sins. 
What are such dark pages of the world’s past history worth, if they do not 
serve to warn tyrants of the present dsy? We are convinced that Fuller 
Khan and some members of his unholy gang were actuated by the most 
tyrannical motives. Given a free hand, they would have beaten the record 
of a Richelieu or a Strafford. True, a dam has been placed against the current 
of their absolutism, but several of the issues we have referred to above 
require to be carefully scrutinised, The hum-drum procedure of law courts 
would prove utterly incapable of sifting the whole Barisal mystery to the 
bottom. Only an independent Commission with full powers can cope with 
the problem. Under these circumstances the request of Mr. O’Graddy, M. P., 
that a Commission should be appointed to inquire into the Barisal atrocities 
was certainly opportune ......... We are sorry Mr, Morley thought otherwise. 
It will make the task of the leaders of Young India more onerous, but we ho 
they will not be found wanting and will continue to fight with hopeful hearts 
the battle of their beloved motherland’s emancipation.” 


16. “The news of the withdrawal of legal proceedinzs against Babu 
Surendranath Bannerji will be received all over India 
ss with feelings of exultant triumph, and we offer our 
ll aa ago i sincere souavatanélioen to Babu Surendranath on the 
Surendranath Bannerji. magnificent victory he has achieved over the mis- 
Patriot (14), 3uth sune.  chievous bureaucracy of Eastern Benzal.........° In 
spite of Mr. Morley and Lord Minto, the autocrat of 
Eastern Bengal was determined to do all that lay in his power to harass the 
people of his province. ‘To the veriest tyro it was apparent from the very 
beginning that the action of the Barisal authorities was absolutely unjustifiable, 
illegal and unconstitutional, betraying a woeful lack of temper, wisdom and 
common sense. And yet, simply for the sake of the gospel of prestige, the ‘ 
‘authorities set the ponderous machinery of law in motion against Mr, Banneriji. 
saeco... But they had counted without their host in not understanding the 
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esolute character of Mr. Morley... Slowly but surely the true nature of the 
demoniac doings of Fuller Khan burst upon him in all its monstrosity, and 
vith & resoluteness that does him the greatest credit be set about cutting the 
claws f t ie ‘ brutish beast’ of Bengal........... All's well that ends well, and 
we are ‘giad, as much for ourselves as for the fair name of the British Govern- 
‘ment, that at last the yowers that be have deemed it their duty to beat a 
“Tetreat, A great principle was involved in the struggle between the officials 
‘and the people of Bengal. The struggle was as momentous as the 
one which the great John Hampden heroically headed in England nearly three 
hundred years ago, and which was the first nail hammered into the coffin of 
‘Stuart tyranny. The ruling and the subject races were at the parting of ways. 
Passions on both sides ran so high that a compromise was out of the 
‘question, Thetussle had to be fought out to the bitter end, unless the 
subject races were prepared to give up some of their best-cherished privi- 
‘Jeges, to put their necks on the guillotine and offer themselves as mute 
‘victims to the venomous tyranny of officials; in short, to be prepared 
to be goaded like ‘dumb-driven cattle.’ Fortunately for the political 
future of this country, at this terrible crisis in the life of Young India, Ben- 
gal, like a serpent, cast off the skein of apathy and showed that she was made 
of sterner stuff. ‘Ihe Bengalis resolved to kick away for ever the effeminate 
gospel of silent suffering. and adopt the sturdier and more manly methods of 
Tetaliation.,........ The experiment was undoubtedly risky. But the risk was. 
braved. What are a few broken heads compared with the far-reaching 
effects of the glorious victory, which Babu Surendranath has won as the accre- 
‘ dited representative of his race! Our rulers have been taught a lesson which 
they very badly needed. They are now convinced (and we hope they will 
not again in a hurry forget the lesson) that the constitutionally docile and 
suffering Indian can be transformed into somethiug else when goaded too 
far and long......... But more important than all this, the happy con- 
Clusion of cases like that of Babu Surendranath will go a long way to 
revive the faith of the Indian people in the good intentions of the British 
Government, a faith which had been so ominously shattered by mad-cap 
administrators like Sir B. Fuller. The value cf the service which Mr. Morley 
has done to both India and England cannot be exaggerated. In spite of her 
mighty armaments England could ill afford to have a discontented India. Nor 
would it be for the ultimate good of India if the relations between the rulers. 
and the ruled were so strained as to reach the breaking-pvint, India has not. 
done with England yet.” 


‘ 


% 
17. The Gujardti declares that the withdrawal of legal: proceedines 

Pt oe Ay ; against Babu Surendranath Bannerji has humiliated 
Gujardts (24), tst July. Sir B. Fuller in the eyes of the Indian public and 
adds :—Obedience to Jaw is, no doubt, a duty imposed upon the subject people, 
but it certainly does not carry with it the forfeiture of their right to fight 
to the bitter end for the annulment of unpopular and obnoxious enactments 
by Government, Sir Bampfylde Fuller, who is but a modern edition 

of the Moghul tyrant Shais:a Khan, has declared that popular opp: sition will 
never succeed in inducing Government to withdraw the partition measure. 
The Bengalis, however, make light of such bravado and are tenaciously pursuing 
their agitation. Sir B, Fuller is now concerting measures for boycotting from 
Eastern Bengal certain Calcutta papers, which endeavour to keep the embers. 
of agitation alive ainong their brethren in the new province. He has obtained 
through the Post Office a list of persons in his province who receive papers 
from Calcutta. We cannot conceive of a more flagrant instance of Russian 
despotism directed against the liberties of the subject people than ‘this. 
Lord Minto’s Government should make. an inquiry into this new phase of 
Sir B, Fuller’s policy. The startling revelations made during the trial of 
Mr. Suirendranath Bannerji show that Sir B. Fuller is not fit to remain in the 
| py of the new province for five minutes during the present troublous crisis. 
That he still continues to cling to his office shows that the Government of India 
‘déliberately connive at the rottenness and chaos prevailing in the affairs of 
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.. 18, Mr,-Cargylil found Mr. Surendranath guilty of an offence under the 
Rssaed: (126), 0d ede; Police Act. If the case had gone up tothe High 
Bhéla (108), lat July. Y* Court, the doings of Messrs. Emerson, Kemp & Co. 
would certainly have been exposed, but as the Guvern- 
ment of East Bengal have withdrawn the prosecution, Mr. Surendranath 
cannot clear himself of the offence of which in Mr. Cargyll’s opinion he is 
guilty and Sir B. Fuller can moreover pretend to have acted generously in the 
matter. When there is a tame Secretary of State like Mr. Morley, why should 
not Sir B. Fuller act as high-handedly as he pleases and venture shamelessly 
to screen his own misdeeds, If we look at Mr. Surendranath’s case as a whole, 
we get a fair idea of the autocratic regime of Sir B. Fuller. If any one 
wants to learn the trick of acting illegally in the first instamce and retreating 
eleverly from the position the moment there is a danger of exposure and of 
escaping censure from the highest tribunal of justiee, let him take lessons 
from Sir B. Fuller. We request Mr. Morley in this connection to remember 
that a policy of patchwork is not suited to a case where the parts to be patched 
are far more numerous than the parts that are sound. [The Bhdla writes:— 
A Government that allows the high-handedness of its officers to go unpunished 
may be said to surpass the autocracy of Moghul or Russian rulee Mr. Kemp 
made strange admissions in his deposition before Mr. Emerson. The case 
ultimately resulted in a fiasco. Wehope Mr. Morley will take note of this 
mockery of the administration of justice and order the removal from service of 
those offieers who have been found guilty of high-handed acts.] 


19. “ The acquittal . Babu Surendranath Banner}ji marks the termination 
of one important stage in the history of the repressive 
Mahegite (9), let daly. measures las whieh Sir B. Fuller will + held 
responsible. Though the partition, which is of course the root. cause of all 
the faetors that contributed to this history, is not yet annulled, still the 
accumulated effect of all the subsequent and subsidiary events is to make up 
a moral triumph for the popular party.......... We are perfectly aware that 
this is what we may call a subsidiary triumph and cannot be a source of 
unmixed satisfaction so long as the partition remains in force. But in a 
struggle of the kind we are now having in India, even these minor triumphs 
have their own value and importance, and now that this chapter of unpleasant 
episodes has been closed, let us hope that our Bengali friends will be able 
to devote undivided attention to the partition agitation proper.” 


20. “The withdrawal of the prosecution against Babu Surendranath. 
Bannerji is a signal triumph of the popular 
Praja Bandhu (32), Ist party against the repressive regime of the present 


July, Eng. cole; Gujaréé Tieytenant-Governor of East Bengal The 
: en" ’ nEpene reesecos . : 
a (26), Tet July, Bog: school of Anglo-Indians who believe that by the 


simple process of arresting and proseeuting a leader, 
they can put down a legitimate national agitation ought to learn a lesson 
from these proceedings. Such arrests and prosecutions have no terror 
for the Indian patriot. On the contrary, he would gladly welcome the 
ordeal as a necessary sacrifice, if the present bureaucratic regime: is to 
be combated suceessfully. ‘The expedient has been thrice tried, and has 
failed as often. Sardar Balwantrao Natu was taken to prison, and all his 
effects were seized by the Bombay Government acting under the shadow ofan 
almost obsolete iaw made for extraordinary times, and the result was that 
the Government bad to retrace their steps, acknowledge the error of their 
ways and restore to him his liberty and property. What was the effect of this. 
Russianized step? Nothing as regards the people. The braver and more 
patrictic among the latter only laughed at the proceedings, and are prepared to 
face similar persecution, if the national interests demand such a sacrifice, 
Mr. Tilak was next pursued and persecuted under the guise of legal forms, but 
his honourable acquittal has only fed the flame of patriotism throughout the land, 
and he enjoys @ degree of pre-eminence among our leaders whici is large- 
ly due to the stupid and repressive impatience of the bureaucrats of this Presi- 
dency. Mr. Surendranath’s arrest and acquittal will stand conspicuous for aJl 
time as bearing testimony to the utter incapacity of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy to read aright the signs.of the times,.to gauge correctly the 
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20 
th and intensity of Indian opinion, and calmly to adapt the system and 
res of Government to the changing requirements of an advancing and 
asive community. It needs to be repeated that true statesmanship 
Pee - “gonsists in seizing time by the forelock, and making concessions with a good 
aa grace, instead of delaying them till they cannot be withheld any longer. It 
Bee “3s perilous to allow the forces of progress to be shut up and let them grow in 
oe volume till they threaten to sweep away all barriers.” [The Gujardt Panch 
“writes :—“ Mr. Morley has saved the honour and prestige of British rule in 
“India........... As for Babu Surendranath he has by his undaunted courage 
earned for himself such a place in the hearts of his countrymen that it ought 
‘te serve as an incentive to others to walk in his footsteps and risk all for 
‘their fatherland. It has been proved that the best instincts of the British race 
‘are not yet quite dead. In this case vor populi has really been vor dei. 
Let our readers take the lessons of the present struggle to heart and remember 
‘that in everything those who would win themselves must strike the blow.’’ | 


21.. The attitude of the Police towards the “or movement is well 

, known. ‘The humiliation of Babu Surendranath and 
Pg te» pape ney gto the expulsion of students from schools bear ample 
in Bengal. testimony tothe manner in which the Police conduct 
_ yoha Bandhu (96), 1st themselves in swadeshi cases. An interesting case 
July. occurred recently in Bengal. A man went to a 
Marwari’s shop and purchased a few swadeshi articles. Having subsequently 
discovered that the articles sold to him by the Marwari were not swadeshi, he 
went back to the shop and demanded bond fide swudeshi goods. The Marwari 
refused to comply withthe demand. The people who were present there at 
the time purchased all the goods in the Marwari’s shop and made;a huge bonfire 
of them all, The Police then came upon the scene and arrested one of the 
men who had purchased the goods on a charge of theft and hauled him up 
before a Magistrate, who sentenced him to imprisonment for aterm. Though 
the man had actually paid the price of the articles, the Police falsely got up 
a case against him and caused him to be sent to jail. Such are the unjust and 
high-handed doings-of the Police | 


22, “The Bombay Presidency Association has submitted a memorial to the 
i Government of India protesting against the exclusion 
Prides a Se neuociatin, Of Natives of India from the Imperial Customs Service. 
azainst the constitution of the We have already commented on the ridiculous excuse 
Imperial Customs Service. given by Sir Arundel Arundel, on behalf of the 
Indian Social Hefurmer Government, for the exclusion, namely, that Indians 
pear onl one ae respectability would not care for the kind of work 
i that officers of the Service are called upon to do. 

This is a grandmotherly argument, one of a class which more than any action 
serves to biing the motives of Government into question. The Presidency 
Association has no difficulty in showing that respectable Indians have filled 
offices in the Service with credit. Mr. G. H. Greeves of Madras bore testimony 
to the efficiency of the then Brahmin Preventive officer and Mr, Bhashyam 
Aiyangar, the Preventive officer, stated that although he had a great deal 
to do with the Commanders of European ships, he had never experienced any 
difficulty or unpleasantness owing to his nationality, Again, in Bombay the 
Commissioner expressed his opinion that there was no reason why the Assistant 
Collectors at the Towns Customs House should not be natives, although one of 
them would -have business with. the assistants of European firms. This 
argument, in fact, is daily disproved. Indians have to do with Europeans in 

several walks of life in official and non-official capacities, and in the large 
majority of cases they manage to do very well. We can hardly believe that 
Lord Minto will uphold the policy of his predecessor entirely in this matter.’ 
The Indian Spectator writes :—*‘ Better late than never. ‘The Bombay Presi- 
ency Association has just addressed a memorial to the Government of India, 
‘protesting against the scheme of recruiting certain posts in the new Imperial 
Customs Service in England. Except that in Sir A. Arandel’s opinion the 
Customs Service is not generally liked by natives because they have to board 
‘ships, and their duties are sometimes rough and exacting, we do not see why 
‘the recruiting should be done in England. It is a very small service, and it 

must be easy to find qualified candidates in a large country like India.’”’] 


% 
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23. “ Lord Lamington’s visit to ae peripalaine will have, besides assisting 
es the local authorities considerably in their task, con- 
sieeeilen: cae poe Bn tributed to the sense of public seourity. Past 
camp at Pandharpur. experienve warranted this personal inspection on 
_ Ja@m-e-Jamshed (28), 4th the part of the head of the Administration, and in 
Jely, Bag. cols. undertaking it Lord Limington may be said to 
have vindicated once again his title to be called the ‘ People’s Governor.’ 
Ever vigilant in his custodianship of public interests, desirous of seeing 
things for himself, and of rendering the executive olficials what assistance he 
could by his advice and co-operation in their arduous task, Lord Lamington 
was the last to miss such an opportunity for service to the people and those 
who might be called his lieutenants. Here is a proof of sympathy allied with 
thoughtfulness for those entrusted to his care and dependent on him for help 
and advice, and surely it will not fail to be appreciated as it deserves as 
much by the public at large as by those directly concerned.” 


cholera 


24, We learn that the Government of India are going to establish 
twelve large salt depdts in Calcutta. Similar arrange- 
ments should also be made for Ratndgiri District 
where the supply of salt is precarious and deficient 
during the monsoon. During the last summer, salt 


Desirability of establishing 
salt depdts in Ratnagiri 
District with a view to 
ensure an adequate supply of 


salt throughout the year. 
Satyashodhak (147), Ist 
July. 


could be had in the district at the rate of seven pailis 
per rupee, but the price began gradually to rise since 
the outbreak of the monsoon till it is now 50 per cent. 


above normal, The reason of this fluctuation is obviously the deficient supply of 
the commodity in the district, which frustrates the commendable object of Gov- 
ernment in reducing the salt tax. We, therefore, suggest that Government will 
be pleased to establish salt depéts in the district with a view to remove the 
grievance of the people. a 


25. Commenting on the speech delivered by Mr. Kincaid, Agent for 
the Sardars in the Deccan, on the occasion of the last 
Birthday Darbar at Poona, the Kesart writes :— 
Mr. Kincaid exhorted the Sardars present to imitate 
the virtues of kindness, sympathy and courtesy shown 
in Poona, by the Prince of Wales throughout his recent Indian 

Kesars (124), 3rd July. tour. The allusion made by him to the historical 
episoje of the carrying off of a princess of the Jadhav family, who was be- 
trothed to prince Karan Vaghela of Gujarat, by a Muhammadan General 
of the Emperor of Delhi was, in our opinion, irrelevant. Other pleasant inci- 
dents relating to the Jadhav family could have been drawn upon by Mr. Kincaid 
to remind his audience of its past history. In expressing his pleasure at 
meeting 17 First Class Sardars, he referred to “Sardar Shivajirao Bhonsle,” 
the present-day representative of the quondam ruling house of Sétéra. It would 
have been better if the reference had not been made at all. The expression 
Sardar Shivajirao Bhonsle ”’ jars upon the ears of all the people of Man4rdshtra. 
By a turn of fortune the descendants of Chhatrapati Shivaj: have no doubt been 
reduved to the rank of mere “Sardars’’, but if the expression was used to 
remind them of the present fall in their status, we beg tosay that such a 
reminder is not at all happy. 


Comments on the speech 
of Mr. Kincaid, I.0.S., Agent 
for the Sardars in the Deccan, 
at the last Birthday Darbar 


26. ‘ While we may congratulate the Commercial Gymkhana upon having 


secured a palatial site for their grounds and club- 
Protest against the location 


_of the Commercial Gymkhana 
on an open site near Wode- 
‘house Bridge. 

Rdést Goftar (33), 1st July, 


house near the Wodehouse Bridge, we deplore the 
fate of the poor Bombay citizen who is being robbed 
of every available inch of open ground in the city. 
The action of Government in granting this most 


Eng. cols. valuable site has been characterised as generous, 


o While the public have no reason to echo this tribute 

of praise so glibly bestowed on Government by the friends and admirers of 

those who have secured the site, they have every reason to protest against 

this usurpation of a splendid piece of land for the comfort and deleciation 

of a handful of individuals. ‘Lhe club-house could have been very well 

located on grounds adjacent to other Gymkhanas on the Marine Lines, In spite 
con 402—6 


rue all 
Ps * 
- Jeet. diiimitnaigt ath. 


response to the ap 
te | ‘of this valuable site for their exclusive benefit and use, the 
native commercial communities will have an equal right to be treated 
with like generosity. Is Government prepared to allot an adjacent site for 
the erection of a native commercial Gymkhana ? ” 


27. The Jdaém-e-Jamshed, in drawing the attention of the Chief Justice of 
‘gta fo ' Bombay to certain alleged grievances of pleaders and 
el ae oh nice, Suitors in the Bombay Small Cause Court, remarks :— 
the Bombay Small Causes “The first and foremostof these is the constitution of 


‘ 


Coart. _ the‘ Full Bench’. Unlike the Appeliate side of the 
Jim-e-Jamshed (28), 2nd High Courts, on these Full Benches preside the Chief 
July, Eng, cols, Judge and the Judge against whose. decision a so- 


called ‘appeal’ is lodged. Thus the very Judge whose judgment is appealed 
against sits in judgment over his own order or decree—a most undesirable 
course, indeed, but a course rendered imperative and unavoidable by the absence 
of recorded ‘evidence and written judgments, When we speak of ‘ recorded 
evidence,’ we mean notes in full and when we say ‘ written judgments’ we 
mean judgments setting out at length the reasons for a decree or order. We 
frankly admit that with the hundreds of cases disposed of per day in the Small 
Cause Court, it would be impossible for the Judges to take full notes of evidence, 
But we submit that, under such unavoidable circumstances, each Judge 
should have a short-hand writer, and that on the lines of the practice obtaining 
in-the Insolvency Courts in the High Courts, parties may intimate before- 
hand that they would require full notes of evidence, on payment of cost 
entailed for the day for the employment of the short-hand writer. An alter- 
native remedy is to have three Judges sit on the ‘Full Bench’ and the opinion 
of the majority should decide the appeal........... The second important 
matter we wish to submit tothe Chief Justice isthe want of provision for 
appeal to the High Court against judgments on questions of facts, that is, on 
evidence, ‘Lhis power exists in the case of Provincial Small Cause Courts. 
But why the Presidency Courts should be accorded a prerogative of immu- 
nity from appeal in each and every case we fail to comprehend, In the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts, more often than not most important suits 
are filed and on the decision thereof depend important rights of suitors. 
We shall instance only one case—that of the so-called suits in ejectment. Now 
these suits carry with them most serious and weighty questions and yet at one 
stroke of the pen a Judge of the Small Cause Court can order the ejectment 
of aman who may even be the rightful owner. And to our surprise we 
heard only the other day that the ‘ Full Bench’ of the local Small Cause 
Court has recently ruled that there is no appeal to it against orders of ejectment, 
as they are not now considered ‘suits’ in the proper sense of that term and 
asno ‘decree’ is passed. For years past the Full Bench has heard appeals 
in this class of cases, but what has led the Full Bench now to rule otherwise 
and against an inveterate practice of years past is a mystery to us and even to 
the Bar.’ 


28. “ Most reluctantly do we revert to this subject once more, We deemed 
it fit to wait for some time to see if there was any 

change for the better in the meanwhile as our 

wee ty itv. writings were certainly brought to the notice of 
M. Bodas, Firat Class Sub- Mr. Bodas and were perused by him most care- 
Judge, Sétéra, fully. His attention was publicly drawn to the 
Shre — (150), 4th July, | unsatisfactory state of his Court and’ we hoped he 

Bng..co would remove ali causes of complaint. But no. 
ke Q The ways and habits which form the grounds of 
complaint seem now: to have become part and parcel of his nature as it 
were. Before proceeding we may briefly recapitulate what we have already 
‘written on this subject. e adverted to the unaccountable and continueg 


7 


Complaint against the 


23 


absence. of at least two of our ablest senior pleaders, véz., Messrs, Karandikar 
and Kale from the Sub-Judge’s Court and to the latter’s apparent liking 
for Mr. Kuber as shown by his sitting long at his house almost daily (vide 
paragraph 37 of Weekly Report No. 20). Let us proceed to touch other grounds 
of complaint which frustrate the impartial administration of justice. First 
and foremost among the personal faults of Mr. Bodas which disqualify. him 
asa Judge is his great self-conceit with a corresponding supreme contempt for 
the rest of the world. If we mistake not, he heads the list of Sub-Judges and 
draws a salary of Rs. 800 per month.......... Owning none but the Govern- 
ment as his master, he is independent and has indeed no reason to care for 
his fellow-subjects, He must, therefore, treat others with scant respect in 
Court. Pleaders, senior and junior alike, must cower before his august presence 
like mere school children before a hard taskmaster. Parties and witnesses, of 


whatever age and station in life, while in the witness-box, share no better 
fate.’’ 


29. “We understand that the discontent amongst the Bombay postmen 
is far from being allayed by the circular letter sent 
Grievances of the Bombay round to them some days since, announcing some 


em Prakésh (41), 3rd paltry concessions, most of which are indefinite as 
July, Eng. cols, regards the time when they are to come into force. 


It is once more the old tale of a crisis being sought 
to' be tided over by half-hearted promises of a perfunctory kind, to be carried 
out in a still more half-hearted manner. The postmen have sent a fresh 
petition, but we are told that the Inspectors are not going to forward it to the 
Presidency Post Master. If so, it is serious indeed, We once more give 
a friendly warning to the higher authorities of the Department. Let them 
at least know at first hand the grievances of the men. And these have been a 
bit increased owing to the very attempt at granting redress forsome. How this 
is we hope to show soon by going into the subject once more at full 
length,” 


30. “Poor Mr. Shapurji Broacha! Will not his friends leave him 
alone instead of making desperate efforts to prove 
Pas soph ype aos produ Sus that he has come out successfully in the wrangle 
of the Bombay Native between him and the members of his celebrated 
Brokers’ Association, Brokers’ Association? As a matter of fact it is easy 
Oriental Review (12), 4th to see that he has had to eat liumble pie and formally 
only. to withdraw the offensive resolution which he had got 
the Board of Directors of his Association to pass against the members who 
protested against his speech.......... The Times of India has grandiloquently 
given out that Mr. Broacha’s speech was the expression of the opinion 
of the Brokers who constitute the Association. The protest of the large 
majority of the Brokers, who have had the courage of their convictions, has 
given this yarn a rude shock.......... One thing we have never been able to 
understand. Mr. Broacha’s friends in the Parsi Press seem to imagine that 
the protesting Brokers had no right to make or publish their protest. Why 
had they not this right ?......... We have said above that the Times has 
openly proclaimed that Mr. Broacha was the mouthpiece of the Association. 
Why did he sit quiet and not contradict the statement or rather the misstate- 
ment that the Times of India had circulated far and wide in the country ? 
But instead of acting in this straightforward manner he ellowed the misstate- 
ment to go forth and did nothing to correct it. Under these circumstances the 
protestant Brokers had every right to publish their declaration that Mr. Broacha’s 
address represented his individual opinion alone...... It is nota little surprising 
to see in this connection that Mr. Broacha’s advocates have not seen the - gross 
impropriety and impertinence of the resolution passed by the specious Board 
of Directors against the protesting members of the Association....... What 
right had the Board of Directors to pass such a resolution againat the members 
of the Association ?.,....... We must not, however, forget that the Board is 
Mr. Shapurji Broacha, and Mr. Shapurji Broacha is the Board.” 
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m our readers that the appeal we made to Mr. 
in our last issue, requesting him not to make — 
change in’ the status quo in’ regard to the place 
16d for the cremation of dead bodies of Hindus, kas 
the desired effect. We learn that he has been 
“ pleased to cancel the prohibition regarding the burning 
guy Bog. st alg Pe of the dead at the usual place near the confluence 
Rie Vatouxe (66), 6th July. ’ of the Sdbarmati with the Chandrabhdga until the 
ee siya Deputy Sanitary Commissioner of this Presidency 
ae reports on the matter and suggests a change in the existing practice, and 
that he has also ordered a withdrawal of the prosecutions against the parties 
alleged to have violated the order. Now, as already stated in our last issue, the 
wells from which the water-supply of the city is drawn are at a pretty long dis- 
tance from the place where the bodies are burnt, and hence there is no likelihood 
of the present practice polluting in any way the water in the wells. However, 
since the matter is to be decided by the opinion of a sanitary expert, we need 
not say anything further on the present occasion except that he will be pleased 
to thoroughly go into the matter before giving an opinion, which will result 
in the abandonment of a practice that has been continuously in vogue for 
hundreds of years. In conclusion it only remains for us to thank Mr. Doderet 
on behalf of the people of Ahmedabad for revoking the order and thereby setting 
at rest the excitement noticeable especially among the high caste Hindus in 
consequence of it,”” . [The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes a similar report and warmly 
thanks Mr, Doderet for his regard for the religious susceptibilities of the high 
caste Hindus of Ahmedabad. | 


32, Lotteries have now-a-days become a craze among the public of 
Ae Ahmedabad, with the result that weak-minded and 
Kéthiéwar. ue 2" ansuspecting persons fall an easy prey to the fradu- 
Jain (173), 1st July; ent practices of swindlers. Conductors of news- 
Gujarat (24), Ist July; papers and publishers of books freely advertise these 
rey read Samachar (75), lotteries out of greed for money and thus give 
th June. : a great impetus to these nefarious concerns. The 
existing law on the subject of lotteries is precise and unequivocal, yet strange to 
say the local Police is betraying culpable lethargy in bringing to book those 
who organise or abet these unlawful transactions. Such cone-rns have at present 
been set on foot in this city in the shape of offers of prizes to be distributed 
among the purchasers of certain books, Two books entitled Jaymangal Hathini 
Vat and Narsinh Mehta are at present being sold in Ahmedabad on this system. 
The books are commanding an extensive sale, as the bait of a big prize lures 
many credulous persons who would otherwise have hardly cared to go through 
these trashy publications. If this growing evil is not nipped in the bud, it is 
to be feared that a disastrous effect will in the long run be produced upon 
the public morals. It is imperative that the Police should forthwith rouse itself 
to-a sense of its duty in the matter. The advertisement and sale of tickets in 
British territory for lotteries started in Native States under the pretext of 
aidi:g projects of public usefulness should also be peremptorily stopped. [The 
Gujarat makes similar remarks. The Kdthidwdér Samdchdr urges the Police 
of Kathidwar to put down certain bogus companies, which, it says, have recently 
sprung into existence at Rajkot and are swindling the people of their money 
by means of various stratagems, It alleges that these companies have not been 
ee registered as required by the iaw.] 


83. “It is not only in the Hyderabad District that thefts are rife, 
but in Sukkur District, too, there are serious com- 
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: Complaints against the plaints on this score, Thefts are of daily occurrence 
, he 9 : penest Robei and in the towns of Sukkur, Rohri and Shikérpur. 


Bind Journal (19), 4th AS the police seldom trace the thieves, people 
ily, | have lost all confidence in them. The harassment, 
ea heen dod to which complainants are subjected by the police, 
ee serps from lodging complaints about petty thefts. At Shikdrpur 
it would seem that both the public and the police officials are dissatis- 
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fied with the present police arrangements, Recently a big theft of 
property worth about Rs, 12,000 took place there. This so unnerved the 
Police Inspector that on Sunday last he sent for the Municipal Councillors 
and other leading men of Shikarpur and advised them to make their own 
arrangements for the safety of their respective wards and asked each Municipal 
Couccillor to arrange for:two or three private policemen being engaged for each 
ward at the expense of his constituents, This action of the Police Inspector 
is tantamount to quartering punitive police on the Shikdrpuris, and this for 
what? Not for any fault of the residents, but because the police cannot 
guard the property of the public. If the police is inadequate or incompetent, 
the people should not be made to pay extra charges for better police 
arrangements.”’ 


34, “Complaints inconnection with thefts are not confined to Hyderabad 
only. The thieving fraternity are carrying on their 

Crime in Sind and alleged Nefarious profession everywhere with impunity, with 
inactivity of the local Police. the result that there prevails a general sense of in- 
Prabhat ((0), 26th June, security in the province. It is a pity that things 
Hing. cols. should have been allowed to come to such a deplorable 
pass. If those entrusted with the protection of the 

lives and property of the people had been a little more wide-awake and mindful 
of their obligations, the evil would not bave assumed the proportions of a huge 
scandal. ‘Lhere is, however, no use crying over spilt milk. Even if the 
authorities awake now and devise effective means to extirpate thieves who 


have made themselves a terror to the people, the latter will feel sincerely 
grateful to them.” 


Education. 


35. The present system of education in India, when compared with that 
of Japan, will be found to be defective in several 
Alleged defective character yegpects. It is gratifying to find, however, that the 
- the present system of Jndians have realised its futility so far as the regenera- 
education in India. 5 
Shubha Suchak (151), tion of their country is concerned. Itis absurd to 
29th June. suppose that Englishmen will endeavour to promote 
India’s welfare so long as they look upon her as a 
possession, which they must keep to themselves, and regard the people as a con- 
quered race. So long as these notions prevail, what is India’s gain must be 
England’s loss. For instance, the boycott against foreign goods is beneficial to 
India, but is detrimental to the interests of Englishmen as it adversely affects 
British trade and so the English bitterly resent the boycott agitation. ‘The sym- 
pathy professed by Englishmen for India is merely lip-sympathy. Had 
it been otherwise, why would Lord Curzon, who is blinded by Imperialism and 
is now raving in England like a drunken monkey, have deprived the Indian 
Universities of their independence by passing the Universities Act? We see 
from this how far it is prudent for us to depend upon the British Government for 
the promotion of our welfare. The schools and colleges established by Govern- 
ment are institutions mainly founded for the enslavement of the Indians, 
What is the use of that education, which does not conduce to our physical and 
intellectual development? Besides, how can mercenary teachers be expected 
to instil ideas of patriotism into the minds of their pupils? The prevailing 
system of eduvation is in short lifeless and ill calculated to impart a knowledge 
of the true condition of the country to the purils. It creates no spirit in the 
taught, nor point out the way to self-improvement. If we really care for our 


regeneration, we should establish schools where education of a swadeshé type is 
imparted to the pupils. 


36. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—The work of printing 

the revised Marathi 'Text- Books has been entrusted by 

+ Difficulty of proovring Government to Messrs, MacMillan & Co. But this 
cart aig pal the Marathi Company -is pursuing a dilatory course in regard to 
ong Prakash (41), 5th the printing of the third, fourth and fifth books of the 
July. series. Inquiries were made of the firm about the 


third book by a friend of mine in June, who was in- 
com 402—7 


on the 
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ly that the “rand wanld-be om 1 the —_ the month. So 
ia the beginning of July and was to at it was im 

e book would be published. The old text-books ham, 2271 
while the new ones are not ready for sale. Other text- 
used in schools. What are the people todo under these 
the studies of the boys to be stopped ? It is said that the 
printed and ready for sale, but for some unknown reason copies 
are not sold to the public. When Government spend so much money 
Educational Department and the people are willing to buy the books, 
why should the student world be reduced to a non-possumus? What can be 
a greater shame than that parents in Mahd4rdshtra should not be able to remove 
the difficulty of procuring text-books for their children and that our accredited 
leaders and publicists should show complete apathy in the matter? We can 
hold Congresses and vociferously join in the cry of swadeshi, but cannot procure 
text-books for our boys. Fie upon our sense of paternal duty | 


*837. “The example of rowdyism and insubordination among students 
which Bengal has set to the rest of the country has been 
Reported rowdy behaviour emulated with a vengeance in the Punj4b and has 
oo pore, an an aided now disturbed the placid atmosphere of a College in 
Rast Goftar 7 (38), sth Bombay City. Though the instance to which we 
July, Eng. cols. refer does not owe its origin to political disturbances, 
it is not unlikely that wire-pullers may, after this, set 
briskly to work to exploit the student-class of the Presidency for raising political 
agitations and fostering feelings of discontent against established authority. 
‘Bande Mataram’ was proclaimed vociferously for the first time by rowdy 
students parading Bombay streets, but students in the city may learn with 
advantage that the game would pay them ill and is not worth the candle......... 
Students in Bombay would be well advised if they assimilated the fact that 
bailing their alma mater, whilst they are yet young, would pay them better 
than hailing their mother-country at the top of their voice. Let it be hammered 
into their brains that truculence and lawlessness would be set down with a 
heavy hand and at all costs, We do not want our Colleges to be turned into 
bear-gardens and infected with the spirit of lawless rowdyism which has upset 
the student class elsewhere. The authorities of Wilson College have done 
well in condoning the offence, which is the first of its kind, by the acceptance 
of an apology tendered by the defaulting students for their misbehaviour, but 
it must be borne in upon them that a repetition of the incident would be strictly 
dealt with, followed by rustication or immediate expulsion from the College.” 


*38, “Whilst congratulating the Principal and the Hindu students of 

the Wilson College on the happy termination of an 

Jule” Eng — ca itd unpleasant incident we think it necessary in the 
iidlegs interests of truth to point out some inaccuracies of 
fact which have crept in the cleverly worded version of the affair given with 
a spurious air of authority by our contemporary of the Times of India. It 
cannot possibly be pleaded that the authorities of the Wilson College did not 
know that there was a strong feeling in regard to the closing of the college on 
the Ekadashi day, nor can the argument that they give ‘the holidays sanctioned 
by Government hold water. They do give many other holidays and the 
Government list is admittedly too short a one for schools and colleges, even 
Government institutions being accustomed to go beyond it. Last year oa 
formal application for leave on the Ekadashi day was made, but it was rejected 
and full half of the Hindu students absented themselves, but no notice was 
taken of the act. This year whilst the learned Principal was teaching the 
P. E. class on Thursday, the 28th ultimo, several students took occasion to 
inform him that they should have the Ekadashi holiday like their brethren of 
the Elphinstone College and other institutions. The reply was that no 
holiday would be granted. The request was repeated bya few studen's to 
Dr, Robertson, who was desired to communicate the feeling of the students 
in the matter to the Principal. Thinking that any further prayer would be 
useless, the students resolved to remain absent on the day.......... On 
Tuesday they attended as usual, when they wete admonished by the Principal. 
and asked to tender a written apology on pain of dismissal. The classes, 


\ 
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27 
however, went on as usual, On that evening the students met in a private 
house—not in an open air meeting—and resolved that they would express regret 
but not give a written apology. This feeling was communicated to the 
Principal and he graciously yielded so far as to be content with it, We are told 
that there was no organized cry of Bande Mataram nor any processions......++ 
We fervently desire that the College authorities will henceforth show greater 


sympathy with the religious susceptibilities of the students and that the latter 
will proceed only on constitutional lines.” 


Municipalities. 


89. ‘* We understand that under the contract with the Tramway Company 
the Corporation has the right to insist upon the Com- 
Shortcomings of the tram- pany having an efficient and adequate tram-service in 
oe ee City. all parts of the city. And yet the service continues 
ndu Prakdsh (41), 5th rong lial inal d , 
July, Eng. cols. 0 be seriously inadequate and no one brings the 
Company to book, In the hot season in particular, 
there is always a break-down. It was so this year in spite of the old Company 
receiving fresh blood, fresh resources and a prospect of great gains in the near 
future, The excuse of the heat making the horses sick is always brought forward 
in this connection, but now though the hot season is over and there has been @ 
month of good, copious and regular rain-fall. the service is still inadequate, All 
trams are crammed to suffocation and passengers always find it difficult to obtain 
seats. It isa pity to see men by the dozens and also women with babies in their 
arms waiting at the Bori Bunder and the Money School junctions and finding no 
seat in tram after tram. If horses fall ill, the Company should buy more horses. 
They are bound to do so and their profits would be but slightly affected. We 
trust the Corporation will pay serious attention to this grievance of the public. 
To begin with, let the Girgaum service be increased by the addition of some 
more cars, We would also suggest a special regular service from Money School 
to, Girgaum, or rather the extension to Thakurdwar of the present tram-service 
between Money School and the Crawford Market,” 


40. Some time ago the people of cv had submitted a representa- 
1 44:., tion to the Collector of Kaira praying for the aboli- 
of gf tag ee Esme tion of the local Municipality. "te now transpires 
pality and the establishment that the Collector has refused to accede to the wishes 
et Sanitary Board in its of the people on the ground that the Mahudha 
age en Municipality has done useful work and effected 
a eh several nei inthe town. In view of this 
we would humbly request the Collector to enquire into the capacity of the 
people of Mahudha to bear the heavy outlay that is necessary for the up-keep 
of the Municipality. Since the famine of 1899-1900, the condition of the 
people, most of whom are agriculturists, has greatly deteriorated, as is evident 
from the difficulties experienced by the Municipal karkuns in the recovery of. 
taxes, A large amount of the taxes remains unrealized, and the Municipal. 
treasury being thus depleted, no measures of reform are undertaken. 
and the people have to submit to the evils of insanitation, Under. these. 
circumstances, the people of Mahudha would welcome the establishment. 
of a Sanitary Board in place of the present Municipality. In order to attain 
this object, it behoves prominent citizens of the place to take concerted action. 
and appeal against the decision of the Collector to the Commissioner, N. D, 
We had dwelt some time ago on the serious shortcomings in the Municipal 
administration of Mahudha (vide paragraph 32 0f Weekly Report No, 16). 
Unless the Municipality is rich enough to remove these shortcomings, its 
existence is worse than useless. The dilapidated condition of the main thorough- 
fares of the town is a menace to the public safety, but the impoverished. 
condition of the Municipality has so far debarred it from undertaking any 
improvement in this direction. In order to improve the sanitary condition 
of the town, the only course open to Government is to abolish the Municipality 
and institute a Sanitary Board in its piace. | 
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.: ML. . The teachers in, local Municipal schools had applied to the Muaici- 

sy — perce pality in February last praying that they should 
‘ances ih tho” Municipal _Teceive some allowance for performing plague duty. 
Sehools in, Belganm being On 3rd June, the Head Masters of the different 
ade to perform plagne. schools -were invited to a Conferente which met to 
aoty. consider the question. It is said that the Head 
i Te a ‘Masters have expressed their willingness to perform 
, plague duty and accept such allowance, if any, as the 
Municipality might grant to them. We wonder why Assistant Teachers were 
excluded from the Conference when the application had emanated from the whole 
body of teachers, Can Head Masters be: said to represent the views of their 
assistants generally, when the latter are subordinate to them only so far as their 
duty in the school is concerned? Is it again fair, we ask, to take these Assistant 
Teachers to task for slight mistakes, when in addition to their school work they 
are burdened with plague duty for which they receive no remuneration whatever. 
Nay, their grievance does not stop here. If they fall ill while performing plague 
duty, or succumb to the disease, the Municipality makes no provision for them 
or their families. The primary duty of a teacheris to teach boys, and it is 
unreasonable to saddle him with plague duty. It is futile to urge that as the 
achools are closed during the plague season, the teachers are entrusted with 
plague duty. Plague being a contagious disease, why should the teachers be 

orced to run the risk of catching it, when every one else is anxious to escape 
it? Lastly, why should the teachers in Belgaum alone be made to do the work, 
when their brethren elsewhere are exempted from it? We, therefore, hope 
that those teachers who are unwilling to perform plague duty should not be 
compelled to do so. 


(130), 80th 


42. “In another column will be found a suggestion from a valued cor- 
respondent in connection with the Lyari in times of 
A suggestion to divert the flood. The idea is a good one, and was put forward 
saved the Lyaririverat some yearsago by the Chief Officer of the Municipality, 
Sind Gazette (18), 3ra Mr. Brunton........... The scheme proposed by Mr. 
July. | Brunton was that instead of a bridge, the Lyari 
should be diverted at Dhobi Ghaut........ The work to 
be done is not the mere closing of an insignificant branch, but the diversion 
of the river itselfi—a much more serious matter. An earth bund with a 
stone face would not hold. Nothing but a well built wall on good founda- 
tions would be sufficiently strong, and as the flood water impinges sharply 
on the left bank at this point it would be necessary to extend the wall for 
some distance both up and down the river. Again, the flood water, if 
diverted entirely into the northern branch, would be likely to flood the Lyari 
quarter and Shershah. To prevent this, training walls would probably be 
necessary. The cost of the works would greatly exceed the cost of a bridge, 
would perhaps amount to the cost of two or three bridges, but when done 
would improve Karachi greatly....... Now that so much is to be spent on the 
general improvement of Karachi, the scheme for closing the southern branch 
| of the Lyari should receive very careful consideration. The changes, which 
are brought into being now, will very closely affect the future of the town 
and a far-seeing policy should be adopted. Money expended at the present 
time on the best scheme that could be devised would be well spent, whereas 
the allotment for economy’s sake of a smaller sum to works that later on will 
have to disappear to make way for: something more comprehensive would be a 
mere waste of public money.” 
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43. A contributor writes to the Mahi Kdntha Gazette:—The Thakor 

eos Saheb of Sathamba, a fifth class taluka in Mahi 

* —__. Alleged maladministration Kantha, scandalously abuses his powers of hearing civil 
Kéatha). Talnka (Mahi ‘and criminal cases. The taluka being situated at a 

"Mahi Kéntha Gasette (78), great distance from Sadra, the true state of affairs there 
Igdly =; is concealed from the gaze of the Agency Officials, 

; Once a year the Assistant Political Agent. visits this 
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taluka, but a false picture of the condition of the rayats is then presented to 
him, The Bhayats are suffering from starvation, while the people are harassed 
and.do not get justice. The Kamdars, instead of endeavouring to ameliorate 
the condition of the people, spend all their ingenuity in lining their own nests 
or in enriching the State Treasury at the expense of the subjects by resorting 
to various tortuous devices. The Thakor remains utterly indifferent to the 
welfare of his subjects so long asthe Kamdars bring money into the State 
Treasury. In criminal cases the farce of a trial is gone through and the 
accused fined in the end so as to bring grist to the mill of the State. In 
short, money would seem to be the be-all and end-all of the administration in this 
taluka. The test of the Karbhari’s efficiency here is considered to be his clever- 
ness in fraudulently depriving Jaghirdars of lands enjoyed by them from time 
immemorial. Hundreds of people have been thus robbed of their property. 
I have referred above only to a fraction of the mal-administration prevailing in 
the State, Ishall write more on the subject later on. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, ‘The ‘Servants of India Society’ has excited a considerable amount 
of attention and we have received a number of letters 
Details of the Honourable and inquiries from different parts of the country 
Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of ® goliciting fuller information regarding this great 
‘‘ Servants of India Society. : ae rT 
Patriot (14), 7th July. and unique institution founded by the Honourable 
Mr, G. K. Gokhale. The main ebject of the Society 
is ‘to train men, prepared to devote their lives to the cause of the country in a 
religious spirit, for the work of political education and agitation.’ Its 
members frankly ‘accept the British constitution as ordained, in the inscrut- 
able dispensation of Providence, for India’s good.’ Self-government on the 
lines of the English colonies is their goal. This goal, they recognise, cannot 
be attained without years of earnest and patient work and sacrifices worthy of 
the cause, and they ‘will seek {o promote, by all constitutional means, the 
national interest of the Indian people.’ The head-quarters of the Society is 
at Poona, where it has a fine new building of its own; it maintains a home 
for its members, and has attached to it a library for the study of political 
questions, The Society consists of (a) a first member, (5) ordinary members, and 
c) members under training. ‘The first member is the head of the Society and 
will hold office for life. Every member, on admission, has to undergo a special 
training for a period of five years. During this period he will be known asa 
‘Member under training.’ When a member has completed his five years’ discip- 
line, he will be styled an ‘ Ordinary Member’ of the Society. Every member of 
the Society shall be a member for life. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale is the first 
member and Messrs, Natesh Appaji Dravid, M. A., Gopal Krishna Devdhar, B. 4., 
and Anant Vinayak Patwardhan, B. A., are ‘Members under training.” 
These three self-sacrificing young men have been working under Mr, Gokhale 
for the past two years and more.......... Every member, at the time of admis- 
sion, has to take the following seven vows :—(a) That the country will always 
be the first in his thoughts and he will give to her service the best that is 
in him, () That in serving the country he will seek no personal advant- 
age for himself. (c) That he will regard all Indiansas brothers and will 
work for the advancement of all, without distinction of caste or creed. 
(d) That he will be content with such provision for himself and his family, if 
he has any, as the Society may be able to make in accordance with bye-laws 
framed for the purpose. He will devote no part of his energies to eurning 
money for himself. (¢) That he will lead a pure personal life. (/) That he 
will engage in no personal quarrel with any one. (g) That he will always 
keep in view the aims of the Society and watch over its interests with the 
utmost zeal, doing all he can to advance its work. He will never do any- 
thing which is inconsistent with the objects of the Society. Every mem- 
ber under training shall, during such time, place himself under the entire 
guidance and control of the First Member, [he work and the studies 
will be so arranged that of the five years of special discipline, the member 
under training shall have to spend about two years in visiting the different 
parts of India, and the remaining three in prosecuting political studies in the * 
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= - 45, On Thursday evening an entertainment was given at the Orient 
ia Club by the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtullah to 
Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, the new Dewan of Junégadh. 
Among those present on the occasion were Sir 
+, Yamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the Honourable Mr. Justice 

Chandavarkar, Sir Walter Hughes, the Honourable 
| ‘. Mr, Dunn, Messrs, W. D, Sheppard, W. L. Souter, 
ee | 4. G. Fraser, Muhammadbhai Karimbhai Ibrahim, BR. D. Sethna, James 
ae MacDonald, Fazaibhai Jumabhai Lalji and others, The Hall of the Club was 
| decorated with palms and evergreens and was beautifully illuminated. In 
‘ roposing the toast of the guest of the evening, eulogistic. references were made 
Pi ¢o his amiable disposition and other good qualities. 
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> le Mr. Gokhale has made very satisfactory 
or of ‘which can easily be obtained from the 
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. pg npg SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
# Li, VE Oriental Translator to Government. 
k 3 Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
| » Secretariat, Bombay, 1lih July 1906. 
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[No. 98 OF 1906, . 


Collectors. and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call'for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is béing takérij and, ifthe facts aleged are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH. | | 
. Bombay East Indian eee Bombay... eee Weekly see eee J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 43 eee eee 
Daily Telegraph andj Poona .., aaa « | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... acs 


Deccan Herald. , os , 
1 Bast and West’ ... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly se. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 1,000 


Indian Social Reformer 7 Do. ... A} Weekly ... eve ena Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 
| ‘| man 9. 
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| neer. 
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os eo «+ 62.) & @& «= 
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ve 1,000 
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,.| Madhav Gopal Tonapi; 


Méne kl4l Ambarém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 
Umedriém Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 
— N&néji Kotak; Native Christian; 
Waman Govind Rdpkar ; 
Bradhman) ; 48. 
Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chit wan| 
Do. 


Hindu (Deshasth ) 


eee see oe 


Do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager por Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 


Vin&yak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdhman); 36. 
Vinayak Nareyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 37. | 

Gopal Moreshwar Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. | 

= Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (MarAtha); 
Dwiarkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


32. 
Vinfiyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Brahman) ; 39. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48 ; 


Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; Muhammadan ; 37. 
| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; $4 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


Dahy4bhai Karsandis Sh&h; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 39. 


Hindu (Deshastha 


eesh 


Br&hman) ; 22. 
,..| Annaji Gopdél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
...| Antone Fermandes; Portuguese; 28 ... —,.. 
..| A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian; 45 _..,. ‘a 
..| K&zi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
| (Memon); 41. 
..+| N4n4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 58 be 


.| Krishnaréo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 
(Shenvi Br4hman) ; 28. 
ikhoera Manekji Minochcher-Homji, B.A. ; 


Harin&th Thakor ; 
-Kshatriya) ; 24. 


Hindu (Brahman 
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GusaRA TI—continued. 
66 | Broach Samfchér... eos} BDYOach eee soe] Weekly ... .»») Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Pf4rsi ; 51 ... | 800 
67 Deshi Mitra ees -o| Surat 2 ee one | Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
68 | Din Mani ... on -e+| Broach ... — ake ied ery — Hindu (Mathor K4 126 
nia 
69 | Dny#nottejak ... eoe| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly __...| Chhot4l4] Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
70 | Gujarat... as -| Nadiad ... Do, ~«:| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
71 | Hitechchhu ove | Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... ..| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... 3 500 
72 | Islam Gazette eee ooo} Amreli ee Do. eeo| [brahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28) 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma .| Bombay ... i. ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 oof . 600 
74 | Jivadaya ... | Surat — see Monthly... | ««.| Dhirajrém  ODalpatrém; Hindu  (Audich 300 
: Brahman) ; 37. 
75 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad es. oe| Weekly ... oe “Ronis. Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shraivak 600 
ania 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira i ae .../ Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
77 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad co} Do. «cos .. Jadurém Shd4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kathidwar Samachar ..| Do. sa ote Rewsshanien Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man) ; 
79 | Khedut — os. coe | Bhavnagar eee} Fortnightly | Parbhurim Rdmji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah-| 1,000 
man). 
80 | Loka Mitra — soe} Bombay ... eee} Bi-weekly "Pik Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra -| Weeklysee w+| Motilal Chhot4l4l Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee| Bombay ‘| Daily oo --| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
7 Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. os} Navsari... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... oes} Do. ove «| Do. ...| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 58... eee 800 
85 | Praja Mitra& .| Nardchi... .| Bi-weekly «eo| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br&hman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar coe cco] Surat see .| Weekly ... »ee| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...) Bombay... ooo} Do. »».| Nagindés Mancharam; Hindu (Disa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... -»»| Ahmedabad a oa .| Savaibhai Raichand ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; : 150 
63. 
89 | Sanj Vartaman .| Bombay... Daily ees .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Bustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
90 | Sataya Vakta cool Doe cee .| Fortnightly .| Keshavlil Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman ... soe! Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41... 200 
92 |Surat Akhbar — w. | Surat cos Do. .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... ave 300 
93 | Tikakér ... coe ees} Ahmedabad Do. cee osaeie 500 
Hinpl. 
94|Pandit ... co  ce| Poona .« .| Weekly wo sows —— ——- 4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| j4ri); 44; and Iardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samdchar eee} Bombay ... eos] Do. ove | S abhunath Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh- 1,000 
man); 45. | 
96 | Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé-| Do. ... o-|Monthly so — one Janakprasad Laooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 200 
char. Brahman); 30. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. vee] Weekly ... eee, Pandit Ba 4 Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. shih ) Brahman) ; 45. 
98 | Swadeshi ... f %. Do. mn 4a St ai eeu ae 
KANABESE. 
99 | Digvijaya ... vce = rae} Gdag woe sa... | Weekly vee ee ye . Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
Devang 
100 Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dharwar ee Do. eee eee (1) term. Mage Mahédev Khénolkar ; Hindu 810 
| Begg feakort Ht 36. s 
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sw} Weekly... 
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: Do. .«.. +.|@undo Nilgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth| 150 
. 3 : Brahman) = 
Do. «see- «..| Kamaldshan Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
b4da wes ome 43. 
~ 2 Gaurishankar prasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 


Bra@hman) ; 43, 


| Théna ... | Weekly... — .-.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan; 515 
Bréhman); 24. 

«| Dhulia ... «| Dow so oof Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
? Bréhman); 20. 
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i ‘ 07 : Bakul vee eee eee Ratndyiri eee Do. eee @ee Hari Dharm4ji Géndhi : Hindu (Vani); ee 500 
” . 108 Ban eee eee eee Poona *ee eee Do. eee saadin es nat 

ia y 109 | Bhéla aS: oa oi tee os ves| Published thrice | Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 9,300 
ig month. Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 30. 

oe _ 4210 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... sia WO bee ...| Monthly... eve} Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 390.400 


| Brahman) ; 27 
111 | Belgaum Samfchér _...| Belgaum... woo] Weekly ... ons — Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
112 | Brahmodaya we —eoe| Mahfd ... «| Fortnightly... Néréyan ete Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 400 
«hee rahman) ; 48. 
113 | Chandrak4nt ee .»»| Chikodi .., ...| Weekly...  ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 


pawan Br4hman) ; 41. 
114 | Chandrodaya sss «| Chiplan ... a ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpiwan 900 
Brahman); 42. ) 
- OFI6 | Ohikiteak ... =... 1s} Belgaum CS aoe ee .».| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
| man); 40 and Moro Balwant Marithe; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman). 


ot 116 Deen Mitra eee eee Bombay see Do.. — ethene ape eee 

fi 117 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Brandol... me: Ri ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth| 999 
i ' Braéhman) ; 34. 

oe 118 | Dharma .... ae oe. oe — a eo woe} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,000 


| Br&hman) ; 48. 
119 | Dherwér Vritta ... oe} Dharwar ih: i ae ...| 8. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
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120 | Dinbandhu ea -e+| Bombay oe i fee ae eee| Vdsucieo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 1,200 
121 | DnyénS4gar ... — «| Kolhapur i am ...) Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 350 
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man); 42. 
Granthamala oi as: aan ...| Monthly- +} Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 
Ls 
Hindu Punch ... oot Thana... wos] Weekly oo ee.| Krishn4ji Kiéshinéth Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 4.790 
| | Brahman); 40. ; 
Hunnarottejak -o»| Nasik co oe see ses 100 
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Jagadddarsh ove ».| Ahmednagar ..j Do. a ...| Kashinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
pawan Bréhman); 53. 7 


| Jagadhitechchhn ... onl SE ee ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1.509 
) wan Brahman) ; 76. . 
Jagatsumachir... ..| Théna ... «| Do. .- | Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

vos ‘i PO ss - cn Oh we ..| Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 4 509 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. ’ 

oe = ees| SHolApur ves} Doe ... oee/ Govind Narfyan Kfkade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
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en 9! | é | Bréhman) ; 51. 2, 
ime. ee vee] Weekly eee Re, *(Ohiteeen E Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu!’ 19 909 
. ae (Chitp&awan Bréhman); 49. . 


v| Dhulia w+ sv] DO, oe | YSdav Bélkrishna Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth| 99 
| Br&hman) ; 40. 


coe = oe] Kumthaiese “ee Gee e.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
wat) ; 50. 

Bhik4ji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 200 
man) ; age 35. | 

al : : Do. ws — «s.| B&mkrishna Go Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 

“At ‘a ra : *Bréhman) ; o . 600 
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Lokaseva eee eee 


Madhukar ... ove 


Maharashtra Vritta 
Moda Vritta 
Mumbai Punch eee 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar SamAchér.,.. 
NA4sik Vritta 
Nyay Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitr& ... 
Parikshak ... 

Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabhat eee 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash ... see 
Pratod _... ove 


Ré chav Bh ushan eee 
Rashtramukh ece 
Satya Mitra ove 


Satya Shodhak ... 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari, 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Shri Shéhu wn 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant ... 

ee. oe cos 
Vidya Vilas ove 
Vihéri 

Vishvavritta ... 
Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasdr eee eee 
Vritta Sudha eee 
Vydpéri eee vee 


Vydpér Saméchér .. 


Warkari ... 


ee 


| Islampur eee 
.| Yeola 

»oo| M&had ( Kolaba).. 
.| Malegaon ove 


Belgaum 


.| S&tadra ... 


Wai 


girl). 
Bombay... 


* 


Do. 


.| Ahmednagar 
.| Nasik ... 
.| Ahmednagar 
Pandharpur 
-| Belgaum 

-| Poona 

.| Dhulia 

-| Jalgaon ... 
| Satara oo 
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eee Shol4pur 
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>| Kolhapur 


.| Bombay... 
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Kochara (Ratn4- 


Monthly 


ae 


.| Weekly ... 


DO. ces 
a ae) 

Do. , 

DO. “wa 
-} Do. . 

Do. eve 
.| Monthly 


--|Dhamni (Satara) . 
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.| Weekly .- 


Do. oe 
te 
Do. eee 
Montly 
Weekly ... 
Do. 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Weekly ... 
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Do. eee 
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Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
Do. 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Do. ee@ 
Do, eee 
Fortnightly 


ee; 


«| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Yashvant - Hari 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye; 


Vaéman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 
“7 Brahman) ; 27. 


...| Janérdan Nadrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 


wat Bréhman) ; 30. | 
P4ndurang B4b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 


30. 
..| K&shineth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 48. 


.| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 


Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 ose 


Do. do. nak 


| Vishwanath Gangiram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 


mali) ; 25. 
Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman); 28. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 32. 

Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

V4man Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 


.| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 37. 


eee 


| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 42. 
Ganesh Ball4l Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman); 32. 
Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brahman) ; 23. 


.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker ... — ove 

Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
26. 

Hindu (Ohitp4wan 

Brahman) ; 62. | 


...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Br&éhman); 45. 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 


Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man); 22. 


.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman); 61. 
Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 


.| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe oe 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Bréhman); 22. 

Balkrishna Na@r4yan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 4l. 

Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, 'M.A.'; ~Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 


|} Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 


(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ##Moramkar; 

indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Laxman V4aman Khatévkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman); 38. 

Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 40. 


Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mér- 
wadi) ; 33. 


Brdhman); 40, 
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Weekly ..... .».| ShAimsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 600 
: (Abro); 89. 


ove »»-| Ladrkhdna eee eee eee — Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 1,000 


Do, 
| edt ~ eee Hyderabad (Sind). Do. oe eee Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 20 eee 1,000 
“96 | Sind Sudhir ... _—.....| Karachi... v+| Doe «se  «ss| Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39°... 650 
177 Do. 
Do. 


eee -+»| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52~ ... 100 
eee -»-| Chelérém .Ménghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 


Urpv. 


479 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ose] Bombay... ...| Monthly »-| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44. 


180 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. .., wee] Weekly oo ---| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
| madan (Farrukh Deblavi) ; 52. A ke 


181 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan »»»| Bhusiwal we Es See eo} Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli 75 
(Mahomedan). 
- 182 J4m-i-J ahdnnuma eee Jalgaon eee eve Do. eee coe} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
Muhammadan. sS 


, (188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér © | Bombay wu. «| Daily «s | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
; madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


184'] Tohfa-i-Deccan « ..| Poona ... ooo] Weekly soo coe — a oe walad Mahomed!; Muhammadan 150 
: (Shaik); 32. 


‘ Guzapa'rt axp Hinp1. 
tg 185 | Jain ee ee ...| Ahmedabad ....| Weekly «+. 0s a” inane Fatechand Karbhdéri; Hindu (Jain) ;! 1,400 
Manra'tHI AND Ka'NARESE. 


186 | Chandrika ... ae e+| Bagalkot oes] Weekly ees «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| Brahman) ; 34. , 


§ Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
Be iy in italics. 

B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after, the name, 


G. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of thé Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ ord) is the last letter of a word, 


e the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = s in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are‘not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The Natalians are at this moment at their wits’ end, and having 


sown the wind of rapacity and cruelty are reaping the- 


Should India assist the whirlwind of death and disaster. A large number of 
ile sy" nara >  ulu tribes are in arms and are inspired by such deep- 
Ae rs Bes = , rooted hatred for their white tyrants that neither bullets 

ujardtsé Punch (26), 8t | 
July, Eng. cols, nor cannon have any terrors for them. The black 
rising is assuming threatening proportions, and it is 
apparent that the Colonists, unaided, will not be able to cope with it, Already 
there are suggestions to the effect that Indian troops should be kept ready for 


being sent to fish the Natalians out of the pickle in which they have precipitated 


themselves....... An. impression has got abroad among all Colonists that India 
is a kind of ‘ maid-of-all-work,’ and bound to do all the dirty work of the 
Empire. This is, to say the least, an iniquitous idea, The treatment of British 
Indian subjects in ali the Colonies is socruel that the Colonists have lost all 
claim to the sympathy and good-will of the Indian people. They ought to be 
ashamed to seek help from a country whose children they treat with contempt 
and cruelty. England will be only abetting a crime if, to save the skins of the 
Colonists, she determines to send Indian troops across the seas. There is also 
another aspect of the question. Where will this end? Suppose, Natal is 
relieved this time: to-morrow another insolent colony will be ina similar 
plight. Is India again to go to the rescue? ‘The whole thing is monstrous. 
The fear expressed above is not without foundation. The bodies of the 
murdered blacks in Natal are not, perhaps, yet quite cold when a similar 
tragedy has been perpetrated in Egypt—again by LBritishers.......... What 
happened in Africa may some day occur in Egypt and again India would be 
made a cat’s paw of. This state of things should not be. The present Liberal 
Government, backed up as it is by a thumping majority, is strong enough 
to curb the insolent Colonists. If it is not prepared to do this, let it at least 
make a public declaration of policy to the effect that unless the Colonies 
submit to the supreme authority of the British Parliament, they had better 
not seek aid either from the Imperial Government or from India-in their 
hour of need,” 


2. “The assertion of the Natal Government that the Zulu rebellion 
vore was crushed has unhappily turned out to be prema- 

Pate ren Som Oey ture, The death of ee he was a slight aa ak, 
but other Chiefs with a more extensive following are now in the field.......... 
The Natal troops—mostly volunteers—are exhausted with their long chase of 
Bambatta, and are anxious to return to their homes and their business; so 
the assistance of Imperial troops will probably be asked for, disagreeable 
though such a course would be to the Natalians.......... Should it be 
necessary to call in the assistance of regular troops, the suggestion that 
Indian cavalry should be used is a very good one. The practice as well 
as the tradition of warfare is necessary to keep up the proper spirit in an 
army, and since the greater part of the immigrant population of Natal is 


Indian, it is a very fitting opportunity forthe Indian troops to see a little service. 


The Zulus have so far directed their hostilities chiefly against the white settlers, 
but the Indians have not been exempt of late, and in any district where the 
natives get the upper hand, the Indians will inevitably be swept out of 
existence.” 


3, The Europeans in Natal are engaged in destroying the homesteads of 
oe the Zulus and indulging in other enormities with 
Mey. in Natal and the 4 view to reduce the latter to a condition of per- 
ged perpetration of barba- oh ; ; 
rities by the Government of petual serfdom. ‘The policy pursued by the white 
that Colony in suppressing it. Colonists of Natal towards the Zulus resembles that 
Kesars (152), 1Uth July; of the Americans towards the Red Indians. In other 
Chikitsak (115), lith July. = Words, the aim of the Colonists seems to be the 
extermination of the aboriginal population. The interference of the Impe- 
rial Government in the dispute between the Natalians and the Zulus was 
vehemently resented at first and the Government of Natal wished to suppress 
the rising without the aid of England. This was followed by a general rising 
con 415—3 


© 7 Ue &. 
: 


: j and though the Natalians wlamphed against. the 
| “on flame of revolt has now spread to other tribes and the 


agi thiata contingent of native cavalry should be 
5 Ming ‘India to the rescue of the Natal Government and our 
mporary lias advanced some specious arguments: in support of this sugges- 
fon “But why ‘should the Indians rejoice at an’ opportunity of helping the 
Colonists of Natal in ‘su ing the revolt, when the Natalians are known 
td shun them like: 1 The Colonists of Natal are trying to enlist the 
mpathies of the British public on their side by resorting to various devices. 
ley say, for instance, that a European corpse was found brutally mutilated 
near a Zulu camp. They are seeking to justify their barbarities towards the 
Zalus on the ground of the mutilation of this corpse, but this is a most 

genuous device. The world will never be deceived by it. [The Chikttsak 
wae in a somewhat similar strain. | 


“The question of black versus white is now coming to the front as 
did the question of yellow versus white some time ago. 
Struggle for supremacy ..,...... The yellow races have by this time given an 
between the black and the ¢xcellent account of themselves, and it may be 
white races in Africa. , , ‘ ; 
Mahrétta (9), 8th July. Safely said that the aggression of the white races 
has now received a permanent check in the Far 
East. The movement has now commenced in the south, and the African 
Natives and the Egytian Muhammadans are simultaneously making a bloody 
protest against the tyranny of the whites. Ihe rising of the Natives in 
Natal and Cape Colony is growing in dimensions with time, and although 
the inequality between the martial equipment of the contending parties is very 
great, still the blacks are making up for the antiquated and rude character 
of their arms by their determination and will. No doubt as Mr. Keir 
Hardie has written in a letter to a Zulu gentleman now in Edinburgh, 
the wholesale massacre of the Natives in South Africa is shameful and 
horrible. But, as Mr. Hardie hopes, the day may speedily come when the 
Zulus would be able to defend themselves against the barbarities of the 
hypocritical whites. The barbarous severity with which the Egyptian fanatics 
are being dealt with indirectly proves the high pitch to which their bitter 
feelings have gone. According to Sir E. Grey, tne British Foreign Minister, 
what is alleged to be fanaticism, but is really the spirit of legitimate protest 
against white tyranny, has been growing bothin Egypt and North America 
throughout this year. Attacks by Egyptians upon British officers have 
followed one another in significant succession and the Egyptian Government 
is likely te be brought face to face with a serious situation.” 


5. Writing about the alleged oppression exercised by Englishmen upon 
. the people of Egypt and South Africa, the Vihdri 
th Refleotions suggested by remarks:—The execution of four natives of Egypt for 
oieaes tees ta the alleged murder of a white h d th 
Vtharé (165), yth July, e alleged murder of a white man has excite 6 
feelings of the people of that country, Alien rule is 
strictly speaking as bitter as a quinine pill, It tastes sweet in the mouth only 
so long as it is sugar-coated. When the coating is removed, how can any people 
be expected to relish it? ‘The present time is full of ill augury for the British 
Empire, Just now it is only a small black cloud that is visible on the political 
horizon in a remote part of the Empire. But there isno knowing when other 
clouds might make their appearance in the sky and send down, amidst terrific 
thunder, showers of self-government and spread joy everywhere. 


6. ‘* Last week Mr. Winston Churchill, Under Secretary of State for India, 
made in the House of Commons a rather curious statee 

Per pg gg meni as to the policy of the British Government in 
Tidiang and Europeans’ in regard to the granting of rights for mining, settling and 
Yegard to the granting of acquiring land in Kast Africa. Mr. Churchill declared 
rights formining and acquir- that it was ‘contrary to the policy of the Government 
dmve-Jamshed (89), 18th to exclude any of His Majesty's subjects from acquir- 
Fuly, Eng. Dold, ing such rights, but, in view of the comparatively 
limited area of the East Africa. Protectorate suitable 


for Europeans, reasonable discretion has to be exercised tn coasted with — 
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cations for land from non-Europeans. Now, Mr. Winston Churchill is one of 
the cleverest men of his time, and surely it cannot be that he could not see how. 
irreconcilable the two parts of his statement were,.......... It is strange that 
even a Liberal Government cannot see the invidiousness of the distinction, 
the palpable injustice to the King’s Indian and other black subjects. To take 
the grievances of this country alone, India has given a large share throughout 
for the extension of the Empire and its preservation. Even now she is 
expected to lend her assistance in the same direction. And, yet, when 
it comes to sharing the benefits reaped from that service and co-operation, her 
sons are denied the privileges of British subjects and citizens, while the 
subjects of other Governments, of Powers sworn to humble England and 
destroy the splendid fabric of her Empire, are invited to share in the joys of 
what India has helped to build up.......... Could political injustice go 
further ?”’ 


7. It is always advantageous toa people living under foreign rule to 
study the history of other communities similarly 
Alleged similarity between circumstanced. They can by so doing learn what 
the present condition of Ire- yemedies are adopted by otber people living under 
—S ace. _ alien domination to ameliorate their lot and profit 
él (128), 18th July; : . 
Indu Prakésh (43), 9thand by their example. There are at present many 
14th July. coloured people living under the sway of the whites. 
Practically the whole of Asia, with the exception 
of Japan and Africa, are in a state of dependence and the people inhabiting 
these continents are the slaves of European nations. There is a considerable 
similarity in the lot of these slaves. They areall disgusted with the 
tyrannical sway of their white masters and are adopting virtually identical 
remedies to improve their condition. The resemblance is, however, 
much closer in the case of Ireland and India than in the case of other 
countries. Let us, therefore, glance at the methods of agitation pursued 
by the Irish for bettering their lot. English historians tell us that Ireland 
was conquered by England, but Irish historians demur to this statement. 
They say that the union between England and Ireland was brought about 
by the shortsightedness of some Irish statesmen and that the Irish unwarily 
patted with their independence and submitted to the English yoke. India, 
too, was not conquered by the sword, but the Indians, being tempted by 
the just and civilised rule of England, consented to pass under British 
sway. We-are not, however, concerned, on the present occasion, with the 
question how Ireland or India passed under British rule, but rather with the 
effects of that rule on the people of both these countries. ‘These are strikingly 
similar and equally deplorable. Ireland has been under English domination 
for more than three centuries past, but during the past 50 or 75 years the con- 
dition of the Irish has become very miserable indeed. Their degradation dates 
specially from the beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria. Before this date, 
the Viceroys sent to govern Ireland were more anxious to promote the welfare 
of the people committed to their charge and were more amenable to control by 
the British Sovereign. In modern times, many subtle and refined methods of 
practising oppression apon a subject people have been discovered and to these 
the Irish owe their present persecution, ‘lhe former Viceroys were frank 
in their ways of dealing with them, but their modern successors are adepts 
in practising oppression under a gentle guise. This civilised mode of oppression 
and persecution is really far more dangerous and disagreeabie than open torture 
or ill-treatment. Jt undermines the sentiment of nationality among the 
ruled community and reduces them to a position worse than that of actual slaves. 
We may illustrate this by contrasting the policy of Lord Mountjoy, who was 
Irish Viceroy in the reign of Elizabeth, with that of Lord Clarendon, who served 
there in a similar capacity in Queen Victoria’s time. The former was 
rough and savage in his treatment of the Irish, but he lacked entirely the crafti- 
ness:and refined despotism of the latter, Lord Clarendon hit upon many 
clever devices to drain away the wealth of Ireland to England and thus his 
regime proved much more ruinous to the Irish than Lord Mountjoy’s. Undet 
the pretext of free trade, he encouraged the unrestricted exportation of corn 
from Ireland and deprecated the practice of storing grain. He sent preachers 
among the Irish to win them over to his views. He freely bribed Irish 


journalists and induced them to support his policy. He also influenced the. 
elect etic Pad a Gg of his.own way of thinking elected to Parliament. 
The same policy is g-pursued to this day. Only its true inwardness is 
now realised by the Irish. India came into contact with Great Britain towards 
the end of the 18th century and the policy pursued by Englishmen in these days 
in our country resembled more that of Lord Clarendon than that of Lord 
Mountjoy. Our people have experience of the other policy now and then; why, 
it is being followed in Eastern Bengal to-day, but as arule the Indians were 
subjected to the same kind of refined tyranny as the Irish were under Lord Claren- 
don and have suffered equally or even worse thereby. The English no doubt 
boastfully point out to certain blessings, such as the extension of trade, the intro- 
duction of railways and telegraphs and the multiplication of means of communi- 
cation generally in the country, which British rule has brought in its wake, and also 
to the establishment of perfect peace throughout the land under Pax Britannica, 
But. then there is another side to this picture, and this has been prominently 
brought to the notice of the public by Mr. C. E, Russell, who accompanied the 
Prince of Wales in his recent Indian tour as the representative of Hverybody’s 
Magazine. He has contributed a series of articles to that journal describing 
the true condition of India at the present day. The India thus described by 
him is far different from the India portrayed in official reports and some grue- 
some facts connected with the present material condition of the country are placed 
by Mr. Russell before the public, He says that of the entire Indian popula- 
tion as many as 13 orores are in a condition worse than that of brutes. They 
have hardly any clothing on their bodies and live in huts, which are worse 
than pig-sties in England. They do not get even coarse food to eat. The 
poverty of the country is phenomenal, while famine, pestilence and other 
epidemics, resulting from such poverty, are utterly neglected by Govern- 
ment. Famine occurs every alternate year, and though people of distant 
countries send help to the famine-stricken,. the hearts of the authorities are 
absolutely unmoved. ‘The grinding and oppressive system of taxation and 
genes administration remains unchanged while the taxes are heartlessly levied 
m the people, though they are unable to pay them. Three crores of people died 
of famine during the last 50 or 60 years, though Government levy a special 
cess known as the famine cess from the people with a view to prevent deaths 
from famine and though the cess has enriched the Government treasury to the 
tune of several crores. Most of the money collected from the people is remitted 
to England under different pretexts and the result of such a policy is to deepen 
the poverty of the people. The authorities prevented the true condition of 
the people from being brought to the notice of the Prince, for whom a round 
of. gaieties was organised. Such is the picture drawn by Mr. Russell. It 
seems that our English rulers have followed Lord Clarendon’s policy in drain- 
ing away the wealth of the country. But we have no means of knowing 
whether the other devices of Lord Clarendon, such as the bribing of editors and 
influencing the course of elections, are employed by the authorities in India, 
Time alone will furnish a positive proof about this as in Lord Clarendon’s case. 
We have sofar dwelton the similarity between the circumstances of India 
and Ireland. We may add that the Irish have despaired of gaining Home Rule 
by relying on the British Parliament, Such reliance has proved harmful rather 
than beneficial to them. It has only increased theit poverty and led to a 
ruinous system of taxation. They are now learning self-reliance and devising 
means to foster patriotism among their compatriots. If the Indians reflect 
on these things, they would no doubt be benefited. [The Indu Prakdsh of the 
9th and 14th July contains a summary in Marathi of Mr. Russell’s articles. | 


8. Public leaders like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale should remember 
| that no amount of coaxing will enable us to gain our 
Exhortation to the Indians Object from a.people intoxicated with Imperialistic 
to dct in unison and fight in pride and desirous of keeping India perpetually 
» common battle-field for ynder their sway. The only way of arresting the 
Lars oting the conntry’S attention of such people is to harass and worry them. 
“ Véhérs (165), 9th July; This is the opinion of the late Michael Daviit, the 
Shubha Suchak (161), 6th Irish patriot. The Indians should be made to 
July. _. . thoroughly grasp the principle of “ union is strength.” 
eee ae eae _.. Nothing is impossible to the sons of Ind that produced 
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such illustrious heroes in the past as Shivaji, Chhatrasal, Pratapsinh and Ranjit- 


sinh. What greater proof can one find of the potency of the Indians than the 
deeds of valour and patriotism wrought by the worthies named above? What 
our leaders are expected to do atthe present day is to enlighten the masses 


upon the present condition of the‘country and to give them wholesome advice. 


Our present methods of agitation also need to be changed. We must direct our 
attention to our latent capacity to assert our will. Weshould select leaders like 
Ramdas and gather a sufficient following around them. Many a Tanaji, Yesaji 
and Baji can still be found among the present sons of India. Their lustre lies hid 
because of the environment of servitude in the midst of which their lot is cast. 
We should follow the example of Ramdas who took a pledge “ to bring together 
all the Mahrattas,” This is the highest duty that devolves upon us at present 
and we should do our best to discharge it satisfactorily. [Elsewhere the 
paper writes:—It must be clear to men of even ordinary understandings 
that there is no chance of the present harsh and unsympathetic policy of 
Government coming to an end unless we adopt a policy of resistance and 
sharply open the eyes of our rulers by acting in unison with one another. 
This was the aim of the recent Shivaji celebration in Calcutta. Union is most 
essential to Asiatics if they wish to regain their independence, European 

nations are now trampling them under foot, Our rulers remind us of our crude 
social usages and attribute our present degenerate condition to these. We 
were fora time deluded by this kind of sophistry and some of our own 
countrymen turned traitors to their motherland and helped the English to 
establish their supremacy in India. These men did not then pause to think that 
they were, by their own act, admitting the virulent poison of dependence into the 
body of their country and that that poison was calculated to bring about our 
ruin. But let that pass; let us, Hindus and Musalmans, forget our mutual 
differences and work hand in hand to offer resistance to the roller that is pressing 
both of us down. The people of the different provinces of India should take up 
mighty weapons like the swadeshi agitation and fight our cause. True 
nationality lies in sinking our minor differences and fighting on a common 
battle-field for promoting India’s welfare. The Shubha Suchak writing in 
a similar strain remarks :—Union is a most effective weapon in the hands of a 
subject race. With its help they can accomplish what they choose. Ifa 
ruler can bend his subjects to his will, the people, too, can force their will upon 
him, Persecution of a people by their ruler begets union among them. | 


9 Sir Alfred Lyall, in the introduction to his book entitled “ British 
Dominion in India’’ says :—‘* The Indian people were 

Execration of those who from the beginning so far from objecting to the 
sheet ag ne APs English dominion in India that they co-operated 
mec et Be ally °"y willingly in promoting it.”” Ye young men of India, 
Vihart (165), 9th July. does not the above suggest any reflections to your 
minds? Were your ancestors justified in helping the 

foreigners, who came to suck the life-blood of your motheriand ? Wasit a glorious 
achievement on the part of native sepoys to give boiled rice to the European 
soldiers led by Clive, the plunderer of India, while they contented themselves 
with mere rice-water P Foolish sepoys, what is the condition of your descendants 
now? Can traitors ever hope to go toheaven? Ye Bhonsles, who by accept- 
ing a bribe of 24 lakhs of rupees attacked the quarters of Nana Fadnavis, where 
is your own gadinow? Are not your descendants plunged in misery at the 
present day? You Raghobadada! What did you get by helping the English 
against your own kith and kin? You merely set fire, with your own hands, to 
the bright and shining flag of the Peshwas that floated proudly on their palace 
in Poona. Oh Umichand of Bengal! You met with more than your match in 
Clive. Yemen of Bengal and Oudh! Do you deserve to be called men 
when you could not oppose Warren Hastings, who extorted money from 
Chaitsingh and the Begums of Oudh? The list of traitors is not yet 
exhausted. India abounds in such ignoble wretches, It is fortunate that 
the English have no more territory to conquer in India; otherwise, the list of 
Indian traitors would have swollen still further. The Indians, however, are still 
very loyally assisting Englishmen in their needless campaigns in Tibet, Somali- 
Jand and the Transvaal. . Ye silly people! Why should you, being plunged in 
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14 
sélves, rénder assistance in dragging others into slavery ? If you 


ook. at your past misdeeds, you will be overwhelmed with a feeling of shame. 


-you at | improve your conduct in future, you will escape the censure of 
erity and be respected by the world. ; 


ostcabe ile We have teceived an issue of the Hindu Patriot adversely criti- 
‘Loyalty tos foreign Gov- 


cising on article ‘ Is mayelty due to those who are 
oy themselves Disloyal?’ ‘The critic says, ‘The article 
ee eo tatacion aes ‘advises the Sakla not only tolearn how to stand 

Hind ee (Anglo-Gu- on their own legs—a sound piece of advice— 
jaréti) (28), 14th July, Eng. but also to lay aside their loyalty to the ruling 
ool. power. “Home rule” sounds very well and is desir- 
able from every point of view, but it is being supported so boisterously that 
the time-worn and much debated phrase is beginning to stink in the nostrils of 
men who have not yet been able to sympathise with rampant patriotism.’ 
He further characterises our views on loyalty to an alien Government as an 
‘outburst of tom-foolery’. It is certainly odd that a paper calling itself The 
Hindu Patriot should be ignorant of the great sociological truth that ‘ Subjection 
for a long time toa foreign yoke is one of the most potent causes of national 
deterioration.’ It has been fcrcibly pointed out by the author of ‘Social 
Statics ’ that the strangest peculiarity exhibited by those deficient in the sense 
of rights is their inability to recognise their own claims. Lieutenant Bernard 
tells us that in the Portuguese Settlements on the African Coast the free negroes 
are ‘ taunted by the slaves as having no white man to look after them and see 
them righted when oppressed.’ It is said that in America the slaves themselves 
looked down upon the free blacks and called them ‘rubbish.’ The Hindu Patriot 
dreads any attempt to lay aside ‘loyalty to the ruling power,’ but we may 
remind our contemporary that there is an intimate relation between loyalty and 
barbarism. On this point we are tempted to quote the views of perhaps the 
greatest thinker the world has ever produced—Mr. Herbert Spencer: ‘ Auto- 
cfacy pre-supposes inferiority of nature on the part of both ruler and subject : 
on the one ‘side a cold, unsympathetic sacrificing of others’ wills to self-will ; 
on the other’side a mean, cowardly abandonment of the claims of manhood. 
Our very language bears testimony to this. Do not dignity, independence and 
other words of approbation imply a nature at variance with this relation ? 
Are not tyrannical, arbitrary, despotic, epithets of reproach? And are not 
truckling, fawning, cringing, epithets of contempt? Is not slavish a condem- 
natory term? . Does not servile, that is, serf-like, imply littleness, meanness? 
And has not the word villain, which originally meant bondsman come to signify 
everything which is hateful. That language should thus inadvertently embody 
dislike for those who most display the instinct of subordination is alone sufficient 
proof that this instinct is associated with evil dispositions, It has been the parent 
of countless crimes. It is answerable for the torturing and murder of the noble- 
minded men who would not submit—for the horrors of Bastilles and Siberias, It 
hasever been the repressor of knowledge, of free thought, of true progress. In all 
times it has fostered the vices of Courts, and made those vices fashionable through- 
out nations, Whether you read the annals of the far past, whether you look at 
the various uncivilised races dispersed over the globe or‘whether you contrast the 
existing nations of Europe you equally find that submission to authority decreases 
as morality and intelligence increase. From ancient warrior-worship down to 
modern flunkeyism, the sentiment has ever been strongest where human nature 
has been vilest.” We could enlarge on this topic considerably, were it not 
for the fact that in the case of those organs of public opinion in India, which 
are addicted to slavish tendencies, the probability of conversion to our views 
is very small. Nevertheless, an antidote being necessary, we have given 
proofs to show that barbarism and loyalty go hand-in-hand.” 


Li. Itis said in the Bhagwatgita, “A spirit of enterprise, vigour, 
Wehortation to the at. patience, skilfulness, resolute determination in war, 
ey Indians to emulate the liberality and strength are the inherent virtues of a 
heroic conduct of their Kshatriya”. The ancient Indians were endowed 
shatri) with these qualities. which Krishna ascribed to Arjun, 
and hence it is that their names are writ large on the 
pages of history. But their present-day deseen- 
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dants are devoid of these attributes; The reason for this is not far to’ séek.: 


Just as a cub alone can digest the milk of a lioness, similarly the virtues incul- 
cated by Krishna can be practised only by the progeny of Kshatriya warrior- 
kings. The present-day Indians boast of Kshatriya descent, bnt their conduct 


and actions are dissimilar to,those of their forefathers. This shows that they are. 


not the true sons of Kshatriyas, but a hybrid progeny. They desire to be loyal 
to Government, but they forget that by doing so they become traitors to their 
country and undermine their religion. It behoves the Kshatriyas to preserve 
their religion, do their best to spread among the people a genuine love for 
their motherland, and save themselves from the stigma of cowardice which would 
otherwise attach to them, When thoughtful Indians ponder over these things 
and realise what they should do, their illiterate and simple-minded brethren, who 
are at present oblivious of their duties and pining under the yoke of dependence, 
will imitate their conduct and attain happiness, In that contingency, will 
they be called patriotic or seditious? Just asa child is born with a tongue, 
but its teeth grow later on, in the same way patriotism precedes loyalty. In 
short, patriotism is the first duty of every man, Just as one should preserve 
one’s teeth if they are good and do not injure the tongue, similarly one should 
be loyal to the established Government, provided it is suited to the condition 
of one’s country. If,on the other hand, one’s teeth are so bad as to hinder 
speech, Gause injury to the tongue and fatal pain to the body, they must 
perforce be pulled out ; and the same course should be followed in dealing with 
the Government when it crushes the country and plunges itin misery. It 
must be borne in mind that just as the extraction of a tooth causes pain, 
similarly one has often to endure suffering in doing one’s duty. But on such 
an occasion one should show patience and be indifferent to pleasure or pain, 
Hence we should attend to our duties as Kshatriyas and put aside the 
timidity and sluggishness, which we have acquired by associating with selfish 
and deceitful persons. The above remarks are meant not for the effeminate 
but for those heroes who have forgotten their legitimate duties. Of what 
use isit to the impotent to know of these thingsP ‘They cannot acquire 
virility, nor can cowards become brave. Only those who have a grain of man- 
liness in them will be able to do something after listening to this advice. 


12. Under the heading ‘Success is in store for the Indians” the Hind 
Swardjya (Anglo-Gujarati) writes :—-Nothing on this 
Why should not Indians earth is so dear to men or brings so much happi- 
love liberty and exert them- ogg ag liberty, You may confine a bird in a golden 
selves to achieve it ? eee ' ie , 
Hind Swardjya (Anglo Cage and feed it with the choicest sweets, yet it will pine 
Gujarati) (28), 14th Jaly. for freedom. ‘The entire lower creation prefers misery 
combined with liberty to happiness in a dependent 
state, Arethe present-day Indians worse than brutes and incapable of appreciat- 
ing the sweets of liberty ? If birds love to be frev even though nothing is left 
undone by their captors to ensure their happiness, is it possible that the Lndians 
who are robbed and harassed by their foreign masters can love dependence and 


never direct their thoughts towards freedom? Can any one who is inspired 
with a love for his mother-land and fellow-countrymen brook the sight of the 


former being plundered and the latter plunged in misery ? Will he not endeavour 
to achieve liberty and prefer to die rather than live to see such a heart-rending 
sight? If he doesnot do so, should he not be reckoned as a god-forsaken, timid, 
cruel and stone-hearted man? Verbum sat sapienti. It is for this reason that 
the few persons in this land of Bharata, who understand the value of religion 
and liberty, have been guiding others along the right path, with the result that 
those ignorant simpletons who have been born with the yoke of slavery on their 
necks have been aroused to a consciousness of their condition. This is un- 
doubtedly a hopeful augury of improvement in the condition of the country. 
If this awakening continues, the Indians will become fully alert in course of time 
and be united by the common bond of love for their mother-land. The outlets 
which have been discovered by Englishmen for carrying away the wealth of the 
country will then be stopped. Our rulers are at present carrying on a Campaign 
of persecution against Indian patriots out of the selfish fear lest an occasion 
should arise when the Indians might break the noose of dependence and expose 
Englishmen, who like the crow in the fable are disguised in peacock’s feathers 
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true colow “It this were not not a why should Sir B, Fuller terrorise the 
lis ‘ by’ publishing illegal ciroul arp hibiting the shouting of Bande 
»P. But er) such tactics enable 


 Mataram? vieaen to gain their object ? 
W I the sng tide of patriotism be arrested t 


thereby? No, on the contrary, 
measures will tend to infuse fresh vigour into the hearts of our 
In the end, the efforts of Englishmen are destined to be foiled and 

dians are sure to ag victory. [In another column the paper publishes 
verses giving expression to similar sentiments, | 


18, The Hind Swardj {iya publishes some verses entitled “ Vow of chivalry ’ 
of which the following is a translation :—With my 
Verses on the “Vow heart full of true love for my mother-land, I am 


of ota Se atid going to the field of battle. So, O beloved! infuse 
Gojardti (98), 7th July. s'- courage into my heart so that I might fulfil my vow. 
Oe : Behold! these foreigners obstruct the path: of the 


natives. I cannot, therefore, sit idle and look passively on. Do you think I 
shall be afraid of them? Be patient, my dear, think ot our duty and permit 
me to annihilate the enemy. In order to win glory I have armed myself and 
taken ‘a vow to. march to the battle-field and kill others or be killed myself. 
Why should you, then, shed tears on our separation. As there is no time to 
speak more, give me a last kiss. If I am killed and goto heaven, I shall eagerly 
wait there for you. Now, therefore, do not ask me when I am gone to turn 
back my footsteps towards you. I have uttered the cry of “ Bande Mataram ”’ 
and am ready to go to battle. Adieu! Let the Goddess be victorious, so that 
all our miseries might end. Let all worldly temptations be gone, so that I 
might accomplish the work on which I have set my heart, 


14. “Mr, Morley’s emphatic declaration in favour of maintaining the 
PC ae ae Partition of Bengal does not come a moment too 
ee eae Coon. The present Secretary of State’s conciliatory 
irrevocability of the Partition attitude has been misinterpreted throughout, and those 
of Bengal. | Bengali politicians who have been cherishing the 
ij Jém-e-Jamshed (29), lith hope that rowdyism and tall talk would be allowed to 
oly NG, One win the day must have now been convinced that they 
: have erred in not appraising at its proper value the etuff of which the great 
Englishman, now presiding over the destinies of India, is made. Though 
sympathetic, considerate and regardful of the wishes and sentiments of the 
subject races, Mr. Morley is a statesman and an Englishman. He cannot, but 
be proud of the work his countrymen have been doing in the East and jealous 
of their prestige. He cannot fail to. see the dangers of an attitude that 
is liable to be interpreted as a charter for lawlessness and for the perpetuation 


of an artificial agitation calculated to create unrest and fan the flames of 
discord in the land.”’ 


*15. “The pmener by Mr. Morley in the House of Commons on 
this burning question of the day has not been uttered 

ag Hag ore (84), 16th moment bein The declaration ought to 
have been vouchsafed months, ago, as its postponement 
has proved to be a fruitful source of mischief and misapprehension. ‘The 
reticence of Mr. Morley, after a precipitate and ill-advised judgment on the 
merits of the measure, was calcuiated to raise false expectations about its 
abrogation....,.;.... For the last year or so, the people of the province have set 
their heart upon securing an abolition of this measure of Lord Curgon which has 
Kaunted them like a nightmare,........ It is not possible to regard with 
lightehearted indifference the ultimatum of Mr. Morley when it has caused a 
whole nation to be plunged, rightly: or wrongly, into deep mourning. The 
history of this incident, ever since Mr. Morley began to play a prominent part 
therein, has been one of contradictions which are hard to reconcile. In a 
‘way, it brings into prominence what has often been remarked that the greatest 
statesman is uot invariably the greatest administrator. Mr. Morley has of 
cam the least justification to extend his whole-hearted support to a 
novement which he himself denounced with his hottest contumely from 
; atforms. His. a chment of Lord Ourzon was characteristic 
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bard to beat as a masterpiece of foolhardy and’ premature confession. Lord 
Curzon may well laugh in his sleeves at the bungle which Mr. Morley has 
raised for himself by his decision to adhere to the policy which he glibly 
deprecated in his first pronouncement on the subject. If Mr. Morley found 
it, inconvenient or impracticable to withdraw the measure as a whole, it was 
open to him to effect a compromise by adopting any of the alternative 
proposals which were placed belies him.....:...... The Bengalis have no other 
alternative now left for them but to resign themselves to what is inevitable 
in a manly and law-abiding spirit. In fact itis difficult for us outside Bengal 
to see eye to eye with its people on the Partition question...... Peg 
mere shifting of the boundary-lines of their province can prove a disturbing 
element to bring about a destruction of their unity and integrity as a nation, 
the effort of the Bengali patriot to unify all India, with its castes and creeds 
as numerous as the sands, is doomed to failure and disappointment. The 
Partition of Bengal has, nowhere outside that province, been looked upon 
in the nature of a catastrophe, oras an act of high-handed tyranny. Such 
partitions have been effected in Other regions and territories, and they have 
never arrested public attention, ‘They have been received as a matter of course 
and passed over in silence as conventional administrative measures, without 
the slightest political motives being ever attributed to the authors thereof. 
cere Now that Mr. Morley has announced himself so explicitly on the 
question of the Bengal partition, the Bengalis would be well advised to waive 
their opposition toit and to adapt themselves as best they can to what is 
inevitable,”’ 


*16. ‘“ Mr. Morley’s announcement in Parliament that the Bengal parti- 
tion was a settled fact and could not now be re-opened 
has been received in this country and especially in 
Bengal witha feeling of profound disappointment 
and even indignation. Why Mr. Morley could not have accepted some modi- 
fication of the present scheme which would have been acceptable to the 
majority of the people in Bengal is wholly incomprehensible to us. The per- 
manent officials of the Council of the Secretary of State seem to have proved 
too strong for him, because his very first pronouncement in Parliament held 
out some hopes that he would not be altogether averse to re-consider the 
decision of-his predecessor in office. It must be confessed with a feeling of 
deep sorrow and disappointment that Mr. Morley has not risen to the height 
of the occasion. His caution and circumspection seem to have proved only 
another name for timidity. He appears to have allowed himself to be carried 
away by the usual cant about the diversity of races and complexity of the 
conditions in India, and some of his views to which he has recently given 
expression bear traces of an ill-informed, inexperienced and halting political 
philosopher than those of a sagacious and courageous statesman. It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Morley has apparently not sustained his reputation at the 
threshold of his career as Secretary of State for India, because the loss of his 
moral prestige means the loss of confidence in him and further unrest in this 
country. We have, however, so much faith in Mr. Morley that we still prefer to 
believe that Reuter’s telegram does not exactly represent his decision. ”* 


Gujarati (24), 15th July, 
_ Eng. cols. 
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17. “Srijut Surendranath Bannerji’s acquittal in the contempt case was 
aac of ia oe a foregone conclusion. It is worse than irregularity 
svietion in the contempt OF illegality to gag an accused person: it is positive 

aa ” by the Calcutta High cruelty. The English criminal law is very humane 


Court. to accused persons. A Judge must patiently hear 
Indian Spectator (5), 14th whatever they may have to say in defence of 
July. themselves at any stage of the proceedings, unless 
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the law prohibits him from doing so after a certain stage. It seems that 
when Mr. Bannerji interrupted the Magistrate, he was merely writing 
his order; he had not written and pronounced judgment. Even if the 
accuse had been defended by counsel, the Magistrate should have allowed 
him to say what he had to urge in his defence. What would the Magistrate 
have lost thereby? The exaet nature of the interruption is not stated, but we 
may be sure that Mr. Bannerji was attempting to say something relevant to the 
con 415—5 


nst A i sim ; he could’not have been delivering a speech on the separa- 


be ke 
gn 


oie Sener sme. judicial As regards the other irregularities 
_ or illegalities notice "by the High Court, they are only of technical indotedt ” 
in ; 18. e The 1 measures taken by Sir B. Fuller’s Government to discredit 


t ‘ 
* ~ 


Babu Surendranath Bannerji and the agitation headed 
’ Auiaréts (24), 15th July, by him with allthe judicial and executive resources 
Eng. cols. at their disposal have collapsed all along the line, 

| | The hopeless failure of the proceedings taken against 
him on all sorts of charges, first under the Penal Code, and then under the 
Police ‘Act, the gross irregularities which have marked tlie procedure adopted 
by Mr, Emerson and his open disregard of the plainest requirements of law 
with which even a tenth-rate candidate for a legal examination is expected to 
be conversant, have brought into prominence the evils of an irresponsible 
administration and the “dangers inseparable from a system which, it is 
claimed, depends for its efficiency upon the union of judicial and executive func- 
tions. The system has utterly broken down in times of political excitement, 
so far as the Mofussil Courts are concerned. Be it, however, said to the credit 
of the Indian High Courts that they have, on the whole, preserved their 
prestige and reputation unsullied. The Calcutta High Court has by the fearless 
discharge of its duties not only maintained its own reputation but preserved 
the confidence of the Iudian people in at least one department of the British 
administration. It is the High Court that has saved the prestige of the Govern- 
ment, when the ruler of Eastern Bengal and his over-zealous subordinates had 
done their level best to destroy it by their insane measures. Ihe majesty of 
British justice has been vindicated, and one of the foremost Indians, whose only 
fault was his absolute innocence coupled with well-sustained enthusiasm in a 
cause which he and his countrymen believed to be right, has come out of the 
ordeal with his character all the more free from any taint bevause of the trials 
he has been subjected to in an unworthy spirit of vindictiveness.” 


19. “ Poor Mr, meer. l.....eee2 Fortune had invested him with authority, 
and ill luck called upon him to cope with a delicate 
and difficult situation; but swadeshism had turned 

Indu Prakdsh (43), 11th hig head and folly had undoubtedly descended to him 
July, Eng. cols.; Dnydn f q ithe Hesteon Bencal @ 
Prakésh (40), 12th July. rom the head-quarters of the Kastern Bengal Govern- 

ment. So, over-riding law, order and prudence he 

resorted to as many devices as a mischievously fertile 

brain could invent to browbeat the Bengalis and the ever hated promoters 
cf the swadeshi agitation.......... Most deplorable however isthe situation in 
which he must now be finding himself. Everybody has given him up. The 
folly of the dispersal of a Conference has led to the express authorization of the 
people to hold any meetings and utter any cries they like. Bande Mataram 
has ‘risen up, invigorated five-fold, from the blow which Mr. Emerson dealt it 
through his befooled agent, Mr. Kemp. ‘There remained the convictions 
under two countsof Babu Surendranath. One of these was set aside by 
‘i the Sessions Judge as absolutely untenable under the section which 
the wise Mr. Emerson had applied to it. The Government of Sir B. 
Fuller, ignominiously enough, shrank from further proceedings in the matter 

and only made a laughing-stock of themselves by pretending to have 

been actuated by forbearance in withdrawing from the prosecution, for 

the world could see that this step was taken only when the unsustain- 

ability of any conviction became patent by the lisslbeure made in Mr. 

Kemp’s second examination, The conviction for contempt of Court alone 

; remained, and this has now been quashed by the High Court with a 
contempt, which, as the Statesman aptly remarks, is much greater than any 
that Babu Surendranath could have shown to Mr, Emerson. The High 
Court has pronounced the entire proceedings to be illegal, severely 
censured Mr. Emerson for interpolating material words three days after the 
judgment was read and pronounced, and clearly avowed that in their opinion 
‘eee was no contempt whatsoever, of which the accused could be held guilty. 

Unhappily there is = provision under which Magistrates like Mr, Emerson, 

ving tempt for law and legal procedure, can be made to .receive. 
| tity richly deserve. And for this reason Mr. Emerson 


a 
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escapes only with a world-wide disgrace.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—It 
is disgraceful to the fair fame of British rule that there should be 
in the service of Government such a _ District Magistrate as Mr. 
Emerson. A preponderance of such men of despotic instincts in 
the country’s judiciary is calculated to lead to most untoward results. The High 
Court has stigmatised the interpolation of a few words in the judgment after 
it was delivered as utterly illegal, Mr. Emerson is absolutely ignorant of law 
and is incapable of maintaining a judicious frame of mind while dispensing 
justice, He must, therefore, be removed from his present responsible post. 
Lhe High Court should suggest that he be deprived of all Magisterial powers and 
declared incapable of serving asa Magistrate in future. We are glad that the 
Barisal affair has at last had a satisfactory ending, but it is a crying shame that 
such incidents should happen at all under British rule. ] 


20. While famine is raging in Bengal, Sir B. Fuller and his myrmidons 
ied a acting in the mcst high-handed manner. ‘Though, 
dolaies 34 Sir B. Faller and 12 COmpliance with Mr. Morley’s order, the circular 
his subordinates in defiance prohibiting the uttering of ‘ Bande Mataram’”’ has 
of the orders of the Secretary been withdrawn and a resolution issued for the un- 
of State conditional re-admission of the expelled students, high- 
Pe 0g (152), 10th July; handedness continues to prevail in the Educational 
a (109), 11th July. se’ 
Department of Hastern Bengal. The Principal of the 
Cotton College of Gohati has, by order of the Director of Public Instruction, 
warned all his students that those of them who would join the Ripon College of 
Babu Surendranath would forfeit their scholarships. The Head Master of the 
Naokhali High School has prohibited his students from attending swadeshi 
meetings and shouting “ Bande Mataram” on pain of being fined and turned 
out of the school. The Head Master of Kustia recently issued orders to his boys 
to put aside their siwvadeshi clothes before taking their places in the class room, 
When, after school-hours, the boys began to take up these clothes another teacher 
appeared on the scene and abused the boys in consequence of which they boycotted 
the school. A similar case of the use of abusive language occurred in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and caused indignation among the students, 
It is said that on the oceasion of the Lieut.-Governor’s recent visit to the College, 
the students were ordered out of the building as it was feared that they 
might offend the ears of the Lieut.-Governor by shouting “ Bande 
Mataram.” Illegalities have been also committed in connection with the 
election of members to the Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal. Under 


one of the rules governing the elections, the Zamindars’ Association had the. 


right of electing one member. But their franchise has been taken away from 
them and transferred to the Muhammadan Association of Dacca by Sir B. Fuller. 
There is a strict rule that candidates offering themselves for election as repre- 
sentatives of the Local Boards must be residing within the limits of their respec- 
tive Boards, and that officials should not in any way influence the elections, 
But the Commissioner of Eastern Bengal sent a demi-official order to a Collector 
under him requiring the latter to secure all votes for the Maharaja of Dinajpore, 
though the latter is an outsider. An anonymous circular is issued at Shillong, 
the capital of Sir B. Fuller, stating that the Partition of Bengal is made for the 
benefit of the Muhammadans and that the agitation of the Hindus against it is 
selfish. ‘The circular also exhorts the Muhammadans to hold meetings in all 
villages for supporting the Partition and protesting against the swadeshi move- 
ment. The High Court alone is doing something to check the lawless acts of Sir 


B. Fuller and his subordinates. [The Bhdia writes:—Every one has 


begun to ask himself whether he should pity Mr, Morley for the continued 
high-handed doings of Sir B. Fuller and his subordinates in defiance of the 
orders of the Secretary of State, or whether he should assume that the sympathy 
so often expressed by Mr. Morley for the Indians is merely hollow and that he 
inwardly approves of Sir B. Fuller's conduct. Mr. Morley appears to be utterly 
indifferent to the fact that Sir B. Fuller and his satellites are trying to dissuade 
the people from the swadesht movement in utter defiance of his orders, and to 
care very little whether his orders are being duly carried out or not.] ee 
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tie in Hastern Bengal. Rice, whicl 
“3 | ‘in the province, is usually cheap, 
but its aie has now risen so:high that it is selling at 
cs mene shers ee ies, rupee. The distress is so acute that in 
people have begun to live on roots of 
ahen PeThere i is no hope of a good harvest next year 
su) _ as the:crops have been blighted in some places and 
ravaged by locusts elsewhere, In some places hunger is goading the peasants 
to loot. grain-shops in broad daylight. Cases of murder, suicide and death from 
starvation, are reported every day, and one man even attempted to kill his 
children through desperation as he had nothing to give them to eat. The 
Bengalis have ‘auied up their loins to help their starving countrymen, All the 
dramatic companies of Calcutta are giving benefit performances of their master- 
pieces for the relief of the famine-stricken. The students are collecting 
contributions. Sir B. Fuller’s Government at first denied that there was any 
famine in the province. Subsequently, however, he admitted its existence, but 
declared that no measures were necessary beyond the grant of takavi advances 
and that the famine was due to the swadeshi and the boycott movements. 
Tt has sanctioned a sum of 4 lakhs for distribution as takavi advances, but con- 
sidering the extent and severity of the distress prevailing, this amount is but a 
drop y the ocean. It has also, perhaps under orders from the Government of 
India, opened test works.in some places, It is a belief of orthodox Hindus that 
the sins of the rulers are the sole cause of famine and similar national calamities. 
It would, therefore, be no wonder if the people thought that the present famine 
is the outcome of the rulers’ sin in sundering the province of Bengal in twain and 
acquiescing in Fullerism. [The Bhdla writes in a somewhat similar strain. ] 


22. With a view to allay the prevailing unrest in Eastern Bengal, some 
) Europeans have suggested to the Government of 
How to allay the excite- that province the expediency of deporting some of 
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ment in Eastern Bengal? the prominent Bengali leaders from the province 
10h Jely. Hose CO), instead of launching upon a wholesale compaign of 


prosecutions. The action of Lord Sandhurst’s Govern- 
ment in the case of the Natu brothers is quoted asa precedent in favour of a 
policy of deportation. If, however, Sir B. Fuller's Government act upon this 
suggestion, the disaffection among the people is sure to increase considerably 
; in volume. Besides, the number of Bengali leaders is so great that for one 
man who is thrown into prison, there would be a hundred others to take his place, 
» and sooner or later, it would be necessary to erect a big stone-wall round the 
whole of Eastern Bengal so as to convert it into a huge prison. Thus a policy of 
repression will never answer, The only way to ensure peace and tranquillity 

in the country is to keep the subjects contented, 


23. ‘The Partition may or may not be annulled, but great undoubt- 
a gies edly are the by-products of the Partition agitation. 
a the m+ Be xp Pagal an 0 Among these the movement for a National University 
result of the Partition agitae and the foundation of a National Council of Educa- 
tion. tion in Bengal are.. prominent, and it is signifi- 


' Mahrétta (9), 8th July; gant that private gentlemen in Bengal should have 
| Kesart ast » 10th Saly. been inspired to give lakhs of rupees to support educa- 
tional enterprise on national lines, The intended muniticent benefaction of 


Mr. Palit amounting to 10 lakhs of rupees is to be devoted to the advancement 
a nical education. The Bengali Press with legitimate pride calls the bene- 
| factor. a. Bengali Tata, with ‘this difference in his favour that while Mr. 
Tata gaye only a fraction of his property, his Bengali prototype has given away 
Lope te the bulk of what, he possessed. Another notable benefaction is that. 
of Raj jendra Kishor Chaudhari of Gouripur which amounts to five lakhs 
ped, y , annual i income of Rs, 20,000 which is to go tothe National. 
_ Farther, the trust deed of Raja Subhoda Chandra Malik, 
) National Gounail of Education with one lakh of rupees, will, it is 
shortly executed.” [The Kesari writes:—Some people are in the- 
ing to the Bengalis as a merely talkative people not capable of any 
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practical action. But some recent benefactions by Bengali gentlemen for the 
encouragement of education give the lie direct to the above aspersion on their 
character, Since the commencement of the swadesht movement the Bengalis 
have shown themselves to be not content with mere speeches, but have begun 
to act. A people who can boast of patrons of learning like Raja Brajendra 
seat Chaudhari and Mr. Palit cannot truthfully be called a merely talkative 
race. 


24. It is true that the vice of drunkenness can be promptly put down by 
Jaw, but it has been proved that our (Government is not 
o_o and the drink prepared to forego the Abkari revenue. When Govern- 
Parikehak (148), 12th mentsin Western countries raise a revenue amounting 
July. annually to crores of rupees from the drink traffic, 
it is futile to hope that the British Government in 
India would earnestly endeavour to free the people from the vice of drink or 
the use of other intoxicants. The Musalmans came to India with the 
Koran and the sword, but the British take with them wherever they go 
the Bible, the wine bottle and the pair of scales. Of these three, the second 
proves mightier than the sword, The sword might at best be helpful in 
acquiring dominion, but the wine bottle is found to be a formidable 
auxiliary in maintaining it. Our Government professes that its policy is to 
check the vice of drink, but we find as a matter of fact that the number of 
erog shops in villages and towns is steadily on the increase. Besides, are not 
Government, the Abkari Inspectors and the Police aware that there is, in 
addition to the main entrance in front, a back door to many liquor shops through 
which ‘respectable drunkards’ are admitted? In some shops native song- 
stresses are also employed to sing low songs of an evening to the accompaniment 
of a stringed instrument with a view to attract customers to the shop. Is this 
authorised by any law P Why are not shopkeepers and contractors, who do these 
things, prosecuted ? If any one takes up his stand on the road and exhorts people 
not to touch liquor, the myrmidons of the Police Department suddenly emerge 
like rats from some hole and threaten the preacher with proceedings for having 
caused obstruction to the street traffic. This will show how Government, or to 
speak more Correctly Government officials, exert themselves to stimulate the 
consumption of liquor, 


95. “Mr. G.S, Khaparde of Amraoti has sent round a circular letter 

in which he discusses some matters relating to the 

Alleged necessity for @ National Congress. The proposals made by him 
— . ee have been, we are told, discussed among a few friends 
Saultals "Wetionn! Congress.  &t Amraoti and elsewhere, and it is hoped . that 
Mahrdtta (9), 8th July. they ‘ would be found sufficiently well-considered to 
leave some impression on the proceedings of the 

next great Indian National Assembly.’ The main idea underlying these pro- 
posals is to minimise the work of the Reception Committee of the Congress 
and to afford the delegates assembled more leisure and opportunities for inform- 
ally mixing together than is the case at present. Mr. Khaparde has also to 
say something about initiating a change in the policy as well as the programme 
of the Congress, but is content to suggest by way ofa definite proposal that 
the Subjects Committee should be re-organised so as to focus real public 
opinion and that the Congress should also be provided witha machinery to 
secure continuous work throughout the year........... The last item in the 
circular is a definite proposal to the effect that Lala Lajpatrai should be 
offered the honour of presidentship at the next Congress at Calcutta. The points 
raised in the circular are too many and various to be pronounced upon all at 
once, and, therefore, without specifying exactly how far we go with Mr, Khaparde 
under each head, we may generally say that we are entirely at one with 
him as to the necessity for a reorganisation of the Congress policy and 
programme, There cannot be, we think, two opinions on the point that it 
is highly necessary to devote more time than at present to informal discussions 
and work in the Congress week, and that political agitation, in the name of 
the Congress as far as possible, must be carried on from year’s end to year’s 
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secure equality of treatment, under the wgis of British rule, to all Indians without 


Nasmyth hammer to crush a fly.” 


ose “their political independence, it is not possible 
them to regain it by pursuing a policy of begging. 

; cage css | our people even in the times 
recogn then applies to the present 
Congress has been brought into existence 
_ thé political disabilities of our countrymen and its main object is to 
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distinction of colour or creed. The Congress does not aim at the overthrow of 
British eer A but merely seeks to secure a larger share of the benefits of 
Empire to the Indians than they receive at present. The Congress has worked 
for twenty years past to secure this end by bringing the grievances of the people 
to the notice of Government in the vain hope that these would be speedily 
redressed, Its prayer has not been granted, but some people among us tell us 
not to despair so soon and ask us to look at the history of other people like 
the Irish. There are also others, who rely upon the sympathy of Mr. Morley, but 
his recent reply in Parliament that the partition of Bengal was a ‘settled fact’ 
has made it clear how far we can build our hopes of political advancement on his 
sympathy. Those who are willing to adhere any longer to a policy of begging 
to obtain political rights are either simpletons or shameless men. It follows 
that the Congress should change its policy and its methods, and the necessity for 
this has been recognised in various quarters, The President of the Madras 
Provincial Conference acknowledged it openly. The English correspondent of 
the Hindu also says that we should now adopt a policy of passive resistance and 
persevere steadily in the swadeshti movement. Lhe Times of India no doubt 
warns us against the danger lurking in such a policy, but we are compelled to 
adopt it by the force of circumstances. Mr. Khaparde of Amraoti urges its 
adoption in a circular letter addressed to the Congress leaders. He exhorts them 
to adopt a more vigorous and independent policy in future and to rely as little 
as possible upon the help of Government. It is to be hoped that his appeal will 
be duly considered. Our people should not be led away by the hypocritical 
advice of the Zimes. We have arrived at a critical juncture in the history of 
our country. We must make up our minds to advance or to be irretrievably 
ruined. 


27. “Thanks to the agitation in Benga! the advent of the Liberals to 
et hes ten, POW OS and the activities of our ‘friends’ in Parlia- 
vonr to suppress the recent Ment, we are having more stirring times now than 
grewth of rabid journalism Wwe have had for some years, and it is perfectly 
in India ? natural that there should be, in consequence, some 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 10th stirring of the spirit of the windbags amongst us, the 
oO) SAE Ome men who feel that they can solve the problem of 
Indian Administration in the twinkling of aneye. Such a stirring of the 
spirit naturally leads to a stirring of other things besides, and it is not 
unlikely that there are journals hawked about the country which the 
country cares neither to know nor to support. It is to be trusted that no 
attempt will be made either by the authorities or others to lift them out of 
their obscurity and to help them to attain the notoriety they seek by giving 
undue importance to their effusions. We trust Government will not become 
hysterical over lucubrations which no one takes seriously, and make of common- 
piace individuals heroes and demigods of the people as they did by losing their 
heads over certain papers in Poona some years ago. In fact the tocsin has 
been already rung, calling Government to action for suppressing them, but 
it is to be hoped that Government will think twice before they yield to the 


temptation of showing the world of Indian journalists what a long and 


strong arm they have to strike it with. Let them stew in their own juice. 
That would be the counsel of perfection for Government at all times, and time 
would justify the wisdom of the course. Even the scribe who indulges in 
silly vapourings against the Government and the man who is foolish enough to 
applaud him know that they could be reached and put down inno time. To 
ask the Government to bestir themselves in the matter is to ask them to use the 


™ 
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28. “The art of saying ‘ No’ is said to be difficult. That of saying ‘ Yes’ 
ee ee oe eee is still more so, if acquiescence is to be followed by 
Lord ington’s Govern. &ction. Lord Lamington’s Government has success- 
ment towards the demands of fully cultivated this.art. The request to help in the 
local bodies and the public. restoration of the Shivaji monument at Réigarh 
. tee Spectator (5), 14th elicited an agreeable reply.. Our musically inclined 

uy: Corporation has also been informed by Government 
that when the Act comes up for amendment next time, authority will be given 
to the Municipality to provide music to the public, The suggestion to investi- 
gate the question of free and compulsory education in Bombay has similarly 
met with an affirmative response, A committee consisting of the Municipal 
Commissioner, the Director of Public Instruction, the Chairman of the Joint 
Schools Committee and Sir P. M, Mehta has been asked to report not only on the 
practicability of introducing free and compulsory education, but on all measures 
which, in its opinion, would conduce to a material extension of primary educa- 
tion in Bombay. What reply will the Government give to the Improvement 
Trust, whose activities are crippled by want of funds? The property which was 
made over to it by Government, and from which it was to derive a larger por- 
tion of its income, looked magnificent at one time. A portion of it has been 
resumed by Government and the rest has disappointed expectations. 
Sir Thomas Raleigh remarks that of all the cities in India, Calcutta has the 
least reason to be ungrateful to Lord Curzon. But the ungrateful city got 
a grant of 50 lakhs from Government. Bombay has ever been grateful without 
anticipating favours {o come. Our case is the strongest in India,” 


29. ‘ Wereally do not know why any speeches should at all be made 
by Political Agents at Durbars like the one held in 
Comments on Mr. Kin- Poona on the King’s birthday. The occasion is obvi- 
es, ec. * oe recent ously a delicate one, and if Government cannot do 
"Makediie (9), "Sth Fae. without driving all the Chiefs and Sardars into a 
hall once a year for the glorification of the 
British Empire in India, well, let them do so by all means. But let 
the function of the Durbar end there. A _ Political Agent, when he has 
to make a speech at a Durbar, generally finds himself ina tight corner, for 
if, on the one hand, he cannot allude to the passing topics of general interest 
for fear of lowering the dignity of the character he assumes for the moment, 
on the other hand, he does not feel enthusiasm enough to speak about 
India only imperially. The result is that the speeches delivered at Durbars 
are insipid and incoherent and have to be made up of dull platitudes about the 
country’s welfare or far-fetched references to historical incidents. Mr. Kincaid’s 
speech at the Council Hallon Saturday before last may be cited as an instance, 
He was glad that he made the acquaintance of all the Chiefs and Sardars 
entrusted to hiscare. But thatisnotall. It proved ‘interesting to Mr. Kincaid’ 
that one of the Sardars claimed descent from a historical Prince whose 
daughter was affianced to a king of Gujarat, but was carried off by a General 
of the Emperor of Delhi and was ultimately married to the Imperial Shahajada. 
We appreciate historical research, but the rationale of all the historical balder- 
dash inflicted by Mr. Kincaid on the Durbar apparently lay not so.much in the 
fact that A was descended from B or that C ruled at D, or that E was or was not 
married to F, asin the supremely interesting fact that Mr. Kincaid who pre- 
sided over the Poona Durbar as Agent for Sardars in the Deccan happened 
also some time ago to be Political Agent in Kathiawdr. Later on in referring 
to the death of another Deccan Sardar Mr. Kincaid is reported to have said 
as follows:—‘It is, however, a matter of satisfaction that the late Sardar’s 
brother is still alive and will succeed to etc., etc.’ Will some one explain to us 
the propriety and the beauty of the words ‘is stillalive?’ Referring to the 
Royal visit Mr. Kincaid laid stress on the fact of the Prince having twice traversed 
the Indian Empire and observed that it would be well if his hearers could imitate 
to even a slight degree the courteous bearing and sympathetic consideration 
shown by their Royal Highnesses to one and all during their Indian visit, 
We for one fail to understand the propriety of the remark ; at any rate it can 
be addressed with better propriety to those who have to deal politically with 
Chiefs and Sardars as their superiors than to the Sardars themselves.” 
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on of the draft rules undet the Bombay Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1904, will be received by the public with a sense 
of relief as indicating a desire on the part of Govern- 
ment to afford protection to the people from motor 
accidents, The rules fare, on the whole, well-con- 
ceived and calculated to abate to some extent the 
a danger threatened to public safety by motor traffic. 
There are One or two provisions in the rules, however, which need 
to be amended. It is a matter of common knowledge that motorists 
ss & olass have an inveterate propensity for furious driving. The draft 
rules contemplate prescribing 15 miles an, hour as the maximum speed 
for motor vehicles in the city of Bombay, which is just the rate at 
which local trains run between Colaba and Andheri. In view of the teeming 

pulation of Bombay and the numerous busy thoroughfares along which 
beavy traffic is carried on till late at night, we cannot help considering the 
speed of 15 milesan hour as dangerdus to public safety, In big cities and 
towns in Europe and elsewhere the maximum speed fixed for motors is not 
more than six miles an hour. Under these circumstances the Government 
would do well to substantially lower the speed-limit with a view to prevent 
accidents, It is also imperative that motorists should be compelled by 
law to provide their cars with instruments showing the speed at which 
they are driven. Otherwise, in the case of accidents, the law-courts would 
have to rely on the frail testimony of eye-witnesses for deciding at what 
speel the vehicle was running at the time the accident took place. 
The rules for the grant of licenses to motor-drivers should be made more 
stringent with a view to ensure that the licensees not only know how to drive 
motor cars, but also possess adequate knowledge of their construction and 
machinery. Drivers who do not understand the mechanism of motors cannot 
be trusted to conduct the cars with safety in busy thoroughfares of the city. 


*31,. “The Indian Ferries Act of 1868 conferred upon the local Govern- 
The Bombay Government ment the power to grant a monopoly for a period of 
and the Harbour Ferry five years to any steamship company capable of 
Servic. supplying an efficient service between Bombay and the 
Gujardtt (24), 15th July, mainland. The first holders of the monopoly con- 
anys So ducted the service for thirty-five years. When, 
however, country craft began to compete with them, they gave up the 
service, and another company took their place under a contract, the terms of 
which the local Government have resolutely endeavoured to withhold from the 
public for reasons best known to themselves. The new proprietors did not 
always come up to the mark. But latterly there have been fewer complaints. 
Now, the Bombay Government have announced that after 3lst July the 
‘Bombay Harbour Ferry Service will be thrown open to private competition. 
The only two competitors in the field are the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company and the Company conducted by Mr. Haji Ahmad Hasam. The 
Government have now gone from one extreme to another—from a system of 
monopoly to that of absolutely free competition. On principle we are not 
sorry that the Bombay Government have left the efficiency of the service to 
be decided by open competition and the free play of private enterprise. 
Whether a tariff war will ensue and deteriorate the service, time alone will 
show. But if a healthy and honourable rivalry is maintained, the result 
ought to prove satisfactory to the public. We have no liking whatever for 
secret State contracts and we certainly prefer open competition to any 
arrangements.which the Government are awfully afraid of disclosing to 
the. public.” 


82. The Government of a here removed a long-standing public 
complaint by refusing to grant a monopoly to an 

1 aga i baer tod tad Lo: steamship company for plying boats on the Konkan 
(60), 12th July. | sea-coast. The system of monopolies that was hither- 
to in vogue was a prolific source of hardship and 

a inconvenience to the thousands of passengers availing themselves of the harbour 
ae ferry service. Now'that,the service is thrown open to private enterprise, we hope 
> -. \ that many of the existing complaints of passengers, such as over-crowding on board 
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tlie steamers, heavy rates of fare, etc., will beremoved. [‘The Akhbdr-i-Islém, on 
the other hand, bitterly complains against the conduct of the Bombay Govern-’ 
ment in refusing to accept any one of the two tenders submitted to them for the 
monopoly of the harbour ferry service. It remarks that if the authorities 
were not inclined to continue the monopoly, no tenders should have been called 
for. In the opinion of the paper the discontinuance of the monopoly system 
will in the long run prove detrimental to the efficiency of the harbour ferry 


service. | 


33. A correspondent writes from Temburni (Sholépur):—We have had 


Alleged delay in the distri- 
bution of takavi loans in 
Sholapur District. 

Kalpataru and Anandvritia 


so far exceptionally good rain here this year, but 
nevertheless the rayats continue to be in deep distress 
for they possess neither seed nor plough cattle to 
commence their agricultural operations. Government 
have ordered the distribution of takavi, but as these 
advances are not made by the local authorities in 


time, agricultural operations are considerably retarded to the detriment of 


the rayats. 


receiving fakav. 


The other day the Mamlatdar of Karmala paid a visit to Temburni 
and asked the rayats to assemble at a> particular place on a eertain da 


for 


They did so, but the Mamlatdar did not turn up at all. We 
do not know when the rayats are likely to get the loans, 


If the Mamlatdar, 


instead of making the inquiry himself, had delegated it to some karkun, the 
rayats would have obtained the advances much earlier and materially benefited 
thereby. It is hoped that Government will look into this grievance of the 


rayats and remedy it. 


34. ‘“*We humbly beg to draw the attention of the Collector of S4tdra to 


Alleged use of stringent 
measures in coliecting land 
revenue in Satara District. 

Shri. Shéhu (160), 11th 
July, Eng. cols. 


the unnecessarily harsh measures alleged to have been 
adopted by the village officers for collecting the land 
revenue. ‘The time chosen for collection is surel 

an unsuitable one, The cultivator is at his worst now. 
The best time for collecting land- revenue is the 
harvest time. Specific complaints from many villages 


have reached us, but we content ourselves this time with making a general 


humble request to the Collector to use his power to miti 


the poor rayat.”’ 


gate the miseries of 


35. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—“ Any one, who has 


Alleged grievances of 


_ litigants and the Bar in the 


Court of the City Magistrate 
of Ahmedabad. 


Indu Prakdsh (438), 4th 
July, Eng cols. 


had experience of the Court of the Ahmedabad City 
Magistrate, must have felt the vexatious inconver 
nience caused by cases being unnecessarily prolonged 
from day today. For instance, cases that would be 
disposed of in two or three hearings in the Sessions 
Court require ten times the number in the Court 


of the City Magistrate. Again, a particular case is not taken up on con- 
secutive days and so it is weeks and months before it is finally disposed 
of. The manifold disadvantages of this dilatory process of dispensing justice 


are obvious. 


The first and foremost is that the accused canaot avail himself 


of the help of an experienced counsel, because even the most- moderate 
fees of a senior member of the Bar for the abnormally long period during 
which the trial lasts amount in the aggregate to a figure, which is of 
considerable consequence even to a well-to-do client, and to one of limited 
resources means embarrassment, indebtedness and even bankruptcy, Secondly, 
an inordinately large number of hearings at long intervals necessitates the 
examination of witnesses by compartments which, as anyone conversant with.’ 
the intricacies and subtleties of law must be aware, appreciably improves. 
the case for the prosecution, To add to the disconcerting troubles of the 
accused the tone of the Bench at the City Magistrate’s Court is, in many 
cases, not altogether free from prejudice or bias.......... Neither is the 


lot of witnesses on either side a very enviable one, 


The poor creatures, 


whose examination would not occupy the Judge for more than: a few hours, 
have to loiter about the precincts of the Court for weeks and months 


neglecting their occupation and other important ey 6k a ne pr ies 
is yet another complaint in connection with the same 
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21 favour less intense, the 
reatn tol eo have long before this uniek tack go. ssae gpeemomaempabager 
aliation. But it- must be remembered that the aggrieved persons are 
"proper custodians of their honour, and if they mean to vindicate their il-suecieet 
they are expected to know and do know their remedy very well. _ If ‘the: 
~ former complaint calls for official enquiry and interference, the latter is beyond 


doubt: purely a question of self-help.” 


(86. Government deserve to be congratulated upon the iii sense they 
| have displayed in realizing the unwisdom of the hasty 
‘Comments on the with- step they took in imposing a punitive police upon 
drawal of the punitive Police the residents of thirty-two villages of Dholka Taluka 
ie Lig ca bogey ig, for the alleged offence of having offered shelter to 
Joly, Eng: oidiae Peete Ban- . the notorious outlaw Saidu and his band of accom- 
dhu (33), 8th July. plices......: In withdrawing the punitive police Gov- 

at ernment have indirectly admitted the iniquity of the 
ill-advised course they had adopted, and if they are at all anxious to do adequate 
justice to the innocent souls who have been punished without sufficient reason, 
they should refund the money to the poor rayats from whom it was recovered 
in the shape of enhaneed taxes for defraying the cost of the additional police. 
Government will, moreover, be furthering the ends of justice if they called upon 
the officers of the Police Department to show cause why they should not be 
held responsible for the destruction of life and property caused with impunity 
for a long period by the merciless gang of brigands and for the escape they sately 
effected. out of their territorial limits. If Government instead of running amok 
in such cases were to examine theirown immediate surroundings, it would 
not only save a deal of beating about the bush but also save them from the 
no means enviable position of having now and then to climb down.” 
(The Praja Bandhu also deplores that Government should have made innocent 
and helpless villagers pay the penalty for the laxity and inefficiency of the 


Police. |} 


37, “* An instance of history repeating itseli has once more been furnished 

by the owners and drivers of hackney carriages in 

Strike of gharriwallue at Ahmedabad having absolutely struck work since 
a a dhu (38), 8th Monday last. The reason alleged for this unusual 
Jule; pone pee - Patriot COurse is that the City Police Inspector asked them to 
(14), 7th July. take their carriages to the Gaekwar’s Haveli for 
inspection on Sunday last, although as usual an 

inspection had already taken place in the beginning of the current year, 
This practice of inspecting carriages once in the beginning of the year, 
prior to the granting of licenses to the Jehus to ply their carriages for 
hire in the city, has been in force for more than thirty years past, although an 
attempt was made in the beginning of 1899 to change this and substitute 
quarterly inspections instead by the then District Superintendent of Police. 
Fortunately, however, good sense ultimately prevailed with the hiczher autho- 
rities, with the result. that the practice in vogue was not changed, and the 
gharriwailas:who had gone on strike at that. time resumed work. In the 
of any explanation from the local Police authorities, we are quite 
in: the: dark as to what extraordinary events have lately happened to neces- 
sitate.an additional inspection like this.in the middle of the year. So far as we 
‘are aware, the present arrangement of an annual inspection has worked 
satisfactorily: and does not call for any change at all. It is perfectly evident 
that an additional ins yp ears as is proposed cannot but result in inflicting 
& pecuniary loss to tune.of nearly a hundred rupees on the owner of 
ssseeeeee Lor these reasons-the request that some of the. men 
y made to Mr. Hume, the District Superintendent of Police, 
old: order of things to remain in force certainly deserved careful 
tic: consideration. He has, however, for reasons best known: 
to. declined to revoke his subordiyate’s order, probably through 
‘ei vena tear: of: loss of Prestige. - The gharriwallas under the eiroumstance 


\ 


have approached Mr. Doderet, District Magistrate, with a similar request, 


and unless we are mistaken wefeel sure he will appreciate the réasonablex: 
viess of their demand and come to their reseue, especially as. we believe 
the Act does not provide for this extra inspection,” [The Patriot, on 


the other hand, writes:—-‘We must say that our sympathies are absolutely’ 
with the Police. The local conveyances are a disgrace to the second. 
city in the Presidency. We have already described the conveyances. The: 
animals are no better.......... Considering. also the ruggedness of the local 
thoroughfares, we feel bound to say that a radical improvement is absolutely 
necessary. In Poona, for instance, hackney conveyances are inspected twice 
a year, The Jehus there have ‘never complained about it. Why their local 
confréres should resent a similar step we do not quite understand. Of course, 
the present deadlock will cause a little inconvenience, But we hope the Police 
will not give in. ‘he public should prefer inconvenience for a few days to 
eternal torture in the ramshackle conveyances, The Jehus are bound to come 
round in the long run,”’ | 


38, ‘It appears that the jota patia nuisance, which is of quite a chronic 
character, still flourishes in our midst, and that to» on a 
Complaint about the con- much frequented thoroughfare like the Kichey Koad. 
tinuance of the jola patta The people indulging in this ruinous game have 
nuisance at Ahmedabad. ae . > | 
Praja Bandhu (33), sth CVidently grown wiser after the decision of the 
July, Eng. cols, Court declaring that these transactions come within 
the purview of the Gambling Act, inasmuch as 
they have given up the practice of recording in books the transactions 
carricd on among themselves, so that there may not be any direct incriminating 
evidence against them. ‘There is, however, not the slightest doubt that they 
can be safely hauled up before a Magistrate for obstructing a public thorough- 
fare, and if this is done by the Police, no fears need be entertained as to 
the result. Any one who takes a casual stroll of an evening on the Richey 
Road will not fail to notice crowds of these people assembled near the 
Manekchowk Post Office, which by the way is not far off from the Police Gate, 
in sufficiently large numbers to obstruct the main road so as to inconvenience 
the public to an appreciable-extent. Yet, strange as it may seem, absolutely 
no notice is taken of the matter by the Police. Hence it would not be at 
all wrong to say that these people are as it were protected by the Police in 
what they do, It need scarcely be said that this is not a legitimate work of 
the Police. On the contrary, they should try their best to put a stop to 
this nuisance, which, if allowed to continue, cannot but cast a slur upon what 
little reputation they stili possess for efficient work.” 


89. A correspondent writes to the Poona Observer :—“ One of your 
correspondents has done a public service in bringing 

Complaint against the to light through your valuable paper the shortcomings 
_—— * oes rhage? oth of the Haveli (Poona) Police....... It is a Very serious 
acim Oo): matter indeed that the doors.and windows of a house 
should be smashed and the belongings carried away, 

perhaps in broad daylight, and yet the Police should do nothing to 
bring the perpetrators of the crime to justice, except perhaps holding a 
perfunctory investigation at the commencement. To my mind thisis not 
a difficult or mysterious crime to unravel. If the Haveli Chief Constable had 
seriously taken the matter in hand, he would have booked the criminals in 
a week, Instead of that it seems he has paid no further attention to the matter, 
since he has not even: given a reply to the Parsi gentleman, as common 
courtesy demanded. I have come to know of another similar instance of 
indifference on the part of the Haveli Police in which the victim, strange to 
say, wasanother Parsi gentleman. He was robbed of wheat from his 
field in Kondhwa Khurd and made a written complaint to the Chief 
Constable, naming the person whom he suspected of having stolen the wheat. 
The Police searched the house of the accused person in the presence of 
a Panch, and a rupee’s wortti of wheat was found there and was 
unanimously declared by the ~Panch to tally with the sample produced by 
the complainant, This fact has been recorded in the Panchnama, The 
Haveli Jamadar on a visit to the complainant’s field found some more wheat 
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ne of the ‘serv nite, who said that it was given to lis. wife by the accused: 
ne wee ‘such distitiot proofs the'accused person was not placed before 
Sy gay are let off in this way, what guarantee is there 
y? It is very much to be deplored that the 
wide experience should behave in such a 
T: ‘hoe e the District Magistrate and the District 
sendset of Police, Debee, will take note of these complaints and afford 
on to the parties concern | 


“0. The local Police are silted: dage manifesting unwonted activity in 
| ere Magia p riccreracay ‘The names > “¢ persons arriving 
unwonted activity in an eparting from Wai are taken down. Enquiries 
a Frito (140) Sth Juin, are also set afoot as to the circulation of irs yang 
7 . We understand that this extra vigilance on the part 
of the Police is due to an apprehension that a disturbance of the public peace 
in connection with the swadesht movement is likely to occur here. Such an 
apprehension, in our opinion, is entirely groundless, Never, in the history of our 
town, has anything of the kind occurred here, nor has the swadesht movement 
taken such a strong hold upon the minds of our townsmen as to justify the 
adoption of precautionary measures. In short, the Police need not harass the 
people unduly. If Government are afraid that our innocent country men 
are Capable of making an attempt to overthrow the British rdj, let them treat 
all the ple like the criminal classes and make them answer roll-calls 
daily. We, for our part, fail to see why the Bombay Government should try 
to ‘mmitate “ae doings of Sir B. Fuller and his subordinates, The swadeshi 
movement is the outcome of western education and deserves support from 
every one who desires the permanence of British rule in India. The present 
hostility of the Anglo-Indians, too, it is the result of their narrow-mindedness. 
It is usual to condemn Russian rule because the policy of that rule is moulded 
by the reports of the Police. It seems that our rulers are anxious to excel 
Russian rule in this respect. But then it has to be borne in mind that such a 
olicy is bound to impair the foundations of British ascendancy in India. 
t is a pity that after exercising sway over India for a century, our rulers 
should be desirous of basing their policy on Police reports. 


41, The Police Patils of the Ratnagiri District are not paid in proportion 
to the work exacted from them. The burden of 
A plea for raising the duties falling upon them is daily increasing, but no 
- wane of Police Patels in measures have yet been adopted to remunerate them in 
atnagiri District. ; 
Satya Shodhak (157), 8th ®n adequate manner. To add to their burden of work 
July. the Inspector-General of Police has recently issued an 
order calling upon them to perform patrol duty within 
their respective jurisdictions. In the absence of a contingent grant, contingent 
charges absorb almost the whole of their pay leaving them hardly anything for 
their personal maintenance, It would be well if the pay of the Police Patils 
jc raised and a small sum annually placed at their disposal for the 
se of defraying contingent charges. We learn that the recommendations 
ale by the Police Commission are being carried out in the higher grades of 
the Police service ; but, in our opinion, the reform should properly begin with 
the lowest grade, We are informed that the question of Police reform is just 
now engaging the serious attention of the Bombay Government. If so, this is 
oficials. opportunity for.improving the position of this deserving class of 
omc 


42, One Mohanlal Loknath si V4 to the Ag ag a“ Rajkot :—In 
view of the present unrest in Bengal, the losal postal 
“Alleged note kept by the suthorities ave begun since yesterday to kee “ note 
Post Office: at Rajkot of P 
native newspapers received Of all native newspapers received at Rajkot through 
in the town in view of the the Post Office with the names of their respective 
unrest in Ben addressees. In consequence of this step an hour's 
Gujarati (24), Sth July, — delay takes place in the delivery of letters in the town 
and at the |’ost Office window. In view of the peculiar way of dealing with 
uck _ matters in Kéthiéwdr, timid people will be deterred in future from 
ubscribing to: newspapers, and the practice im question should, therefore, be 
eremptorily stopped by. the pene. concerned. : 
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"48, “Some days since we announced to the public that the Bombay Post-. 
fe men were far from satisfied with the concessions. 
Grievances of Bombay announced in the circular letter sent round to them. 


— * Deabiteh (43), 9th over the signature of the Presidency Postmaster and 


Jaly, Eng. cols. ublished in the Press,......... On or about Friday 
is last the men had met again and extreme steps were 
proposed......... Fora permanent restoration of peace and contentment amongst 


the postmen, it is necessary that the whole case should be stated at length and the 

views and feelings of the men ascertained accurately. And that is why we wish 
to go into the whole question at length once more. The first grievance of the 

men is in regard tothe smallness of their pay.......... Though a promise has been 
given to raise the salaries, the new scale is decidedly inferior to the scale existing 

twelve years 20.......... Another complaint of the men is that the time 

when the new scale is to come in force is not fixed definitely.......... A third 
complaint refers to punishments on complaints. The men say that they are 

punished heavily for slight mistakes and generally without a hearing or much— 
heed to their explanation....,..... In consideration of the hard and responsible 

work they do, and of the fact that they enjoy very few holidays, they pray that 
the period of service qualifying for pension should be reduced in their case. 

We certainly think this to be areasonable prayer.......... We should also like to 

point out that the Presidency Postmaster is in error in considering that the post- 

man finds no difficulty in getting the sureties demanded. Formerly it was 

sufficient if some senior postman stood security. Now they want as surety 
either a Bombay man with household property or two mofussil men with lands 

in their name. Asa matter of fact the men are forced to go to Insurance 

Companies who, stand surety and perpetually levy an annual charge of Rs. 2-8, 

which is heavy enough for the men....... ... Cannot a better system, more 
Within the reach of the men, be established ?”’ 


44, ‘We back up with all heart the proposal of our esteemed contem- 


porary of the Gujardtt that the honour of the 

The forthcoming Surat presidential chair at the forthcoming Provincial Con-. 

P Ta: Ga Gane 12x, Jerence at Surat should be offered to Sir Bhalchandra 

piss Eng. oa — Krishna. The honour ought to have come to him long 

ago. He hasto his“ credit a long and an honourable 

record of public service.......... The readiness of Sir Bhalchandra to identify 

himself with all useful and promising movements is well-known, Equally 

well-known are his suavity, geniality and unfailing courtesy.......... That he is 

one of the Moderates in politics is, we think, a special qualification for the 
chair of the Surat Conference.” 


45, This day, the 11th of July, deserves to be inscribed in letters of gold 
, in the history of our country, particularly in that 
Appreciation of Mr. Tilak’s of Mahdrdshtra, On this auspicious day our modern 
— (109), ath Jal _ Shivaji was born. It may be said that a wholesome 
Oriental Review (12), iV. revolution in the ideas of the people of Mahdrdshtra 
July. began to take place on this day. How sacred, indeed, 
| ) is this day! I1t should, therefore, be observed as a 
gala day by every native of Maharashtra. The people of Poona had made 
preparations for holding a grand festival on the day, but as Mr. Tilak 
himself disapproved of the idea, they had to give it up much against their 
will. Still, in many places the people are going to mark their respect for 
Mr. Tilak by means of illuminations, kirtans, &c., on the day. We hope their 
example will be followed by other places in Maharashtra, [The paper elsewhere 
publishes some contributed verses in praise of Mr. Tilak, the purport of two of 
which is as follows :—Many stars shine in the heavens, but the demon Kahu 
fixes his hostile glance on the moon alone. Though there are 380 crores of 
people in India, the eye of the rulers is particularly on Mr. Tilak. A person 
who takes the vow of serving the people naturally incurs the displeasure of the_ 
sovereign. The Oviental Review, on the other hand, writes:—‘ For nearly four 
weeks some of our Deccan contemporaries were busy announcing grand prepara- 
tions for celebrating the Jubilee of our friend, Mr. Tilak, Subscriptions were 
invited from friends and admirers, and the 11th July was fixed upon as a red- 
oon 415—8 | 
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a s great event im. Indian © We should 
) -*m * and, on elites yr ‘hero’ like 
ors satisfied with the receptions and demonstrations lield 
by. Fide: with the Shivaji-celebrations at Calcutta, and with- 
N& acess ‘Tho two: most ‘notable events in 
put:down to his credit and over-ride all others 
ince, paso aii at of the law of sedition, which was the direct 
outcome of his amazing indiscretions and from which the whole country has 
srt and the extinction of the Sarvajanik Sabha and its Journal which 
{up a unique reputation in the country by years of patient and 
laborious toil. We know of no constructive work of an abiding character 
which can fairly be set down to his creditias a public man. The forces that 
he has sought o create are mainly disruptive and retrograde in their opera- 
tion, and most of the movements he has laboured to inaugurate or promote are 
more sectarian than national, more re-actionary than progressive, and more 
for self-glorification than for self-effacement. His methods too are the methods 
of the market-place—the Reay market is well known—more the methods of 
a short-sighted demagogue than those of a far-seeing statesman,”’ | 


46. ‘Sind is not the only province where the question of a wider employ- 
MGs of a: laxger we ss of a ange a te csi " the poe 
ven} provinces outside the Bombay Presidency have 

Beg ho is wader — felt the necessity of turning their attention 1 Bese 
i’ cially in Sind. remedying the injustice that is being done to an im- 
ay. 4 AbHag (51), 30th June, portant section of His Majesty’s loyal subjects. And 
ta a ACA what is to be gratefully acknowledged is that in some 
parts the initiative comes from the Government, not from the people. Such 
has at least been the case in Eastern Bengal where Sir B, Fuller’s Government 
has been graciously pleased to address to Commissioners of Divisions and 
District Judges a letter which opens with the following paragraph :—‘ The 
attention of the L.-G. has been drawn to the small proportion of ministerial 
posts held by the Muhammadans in Divisional, District and Sub- Divisional 
offices in Eastern Bengal, and I am desired to address vou as to the best means 
of remedying the injustice that is thus done to the members of that com- 
munity.’.......... It hasnodoubt been clearly laid down that there is no in- 
tention that Muhammadans should be admitted to the public service, when 
their educational qualifications fall short of the standards that have already 
been fixed for such admission. But emphasis has been laid upon the desir- 
ability of fixing the proportion of Muhammadans in each office, and it has been 
thought advisable to instruct those having the power to appoint ministerial 
Officers that, until the proportion has been reached, they should not reject 
a Muhammadan candidate, if qualified, in favour of a Hindu candidate 
merely because the latter has superior qualifications. This is exactly 
what we have been asking for in Sind, and the justification for such a 
LS ; demand is patent from the fact that the local Government of an 
(ee | almost similarly circumstanced province feels the necessity of complying with 
> if......-.. It is further added in the letter :—‘ It would seem desirable 
tee that a paragraph should be added to the Miscellaneous Annual Reports of - 
Hi. i Collectors and Commissioners, stating the number of'such ministerial appoint- 
4 ments made during the year and the number given to the Hindus and 
Hy - Muhammadans respectively’.,........ It will be remembered that we ourselves 
Hid have more than once dilated upon the advisability of adding this feature 
Hig to the various reports concerning Sind. Since the suggestion has found 
eds favour in ano less important province, it is hoped that our local Govern- 
he ment will also move in the matter........:, We may also, by the way, remark. 
el. that even in ‘ advanced’ Bengal, comments of the leading Hindu papers on 
Re |. ) ‘this letter have been totally inconsistent with their professions of friendship 
with Muhammadans. There would, therefore, be little wonder if, in less en- 
lightenéd provinces also, Hindus, in spite of their professions of a friendly 
a should fall foul of any attempt to ameliorate the condition of Musal- 
‘mans and improve the tone of the service, But that should be no reason for 
ment to refrain from doing their dota, *s 
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. 47. “A most regrettable system:of granting land to high Government’ 
= | _ Officials on nominal.malkanda bas been of late prevas: 
Grant of lands to Govern- Jent in the benighted Province of Sind. “The diss: 
mn Gindht (53), 28rd and S0th advantage at which it. places the rayat makes. the: 
June, Eng. cols. system a source of oppression and inequality, and the- 
4 earlier it is put a stop to, the better. -Within the last 
three years we have seen that Deputy Collectors, high in influence and position © 
during their incumbency of office, select lands—the. most fertile lands within 
their own Divisions or Districts—and, while in office, move the Collector to 
grant them such lands af nominal rates. The Collectors do not hesitate to 
grant their prayer and actually send papers to the Taluka officers to make 
the usual enquiries and prepare the usual rubkaris,.......... Now if a Deputy 
Collector or a Daftardar or an Executive Engineer, while in office, applies for 
land, -and such land is kept apart for him to be nominally delivered to him’ 
on retirement, is it not very hard upon the rayat and the ordinary zamindar P 
Can a Mukhtyarkar dare decline to recommend grant of land for a Deputy 
Collector or a Daftardar, both ruling over him and on whose good graces 
his continuance in service depends? Will any man with a grain of com- 
monsense deny that such independence will be suicidal? And when a Deputy 
Collector or a Daftardar is an applicant, wil! a Mukhtyarkar allow any 
neighbouring claimant to raise a voice, even & faint whisper, about his 
rights ?......... The result is that the preparation of a rwbkari or inquiries into 
such grants are a mockery pure and simple; and everything is ready by the 
time the officer retires; and the rule that no grant can be made till after retire- 
ment, though sound in principle, is defeated in practice by merely postponing 
delivery of the land till retirement. Such cases have come to our knowledge, 
In the Sukkur District alone we have had two instances of such grants: 
Mr. Pirbux, while a Deputy Collector, selected land for himself in the Ubauro 
taluka, and could the Mukhtiarkar of Ubauro, his immediate subordinate, raise. 
a voice against such application ?.. ... The present Daftardar, we learn, has also 
selected lands in the Ubauro taluka. Mr. Rieu has, as a matter of course, en- 
dorsed the grant, and who dare raise a voice, be he a Mukhtyarkar or a zaminder, 
against the Personal Assistant to the lord of the district, the Collector? There 
may be a hundred others in the vicinity willing to take up the land or pay a 
respectable malkana, but can they place their claims before the Mukhtyarkar 
when a Daftardar is the applicant ?...... We learn again that Mr, Chandanani, 
Executive Engineer, has been recommended for a grant of 10,000 acres of land. 
He is still in service, and perhaps the seeking of land while in service is the 
easiest way of securing it safe. Will any neighbouring zamindar be found 
to represent his claims against the Excecutive Engineer ?...,.,... Let such 
officers retire, and then let their applications be entertained; let enquiries be 
made when no terror keeps the tongues of Taluka officers or land-owners tied ; 
then only will there be fair play.......... Cannot the Collectors see through 
this obnoxious system? We will revert to it again on some other occasion.” 
[In its issue of 30th June the paper writes :—“ In continuation of our remarks 
in the last issue on the grant of land to officersin Government employ, 
we would further state that the orders of Government, which seem to be 
- honoured more in the breach than in the observance, are distinct on the subject. 
‘Special Circular No. 45 of the Commissioner in Sind in’ clause 23 
laysdown: ‘The Commissioner will sanction no grant of land for good 
service until the officer for whom the grant is recommended has retired.’ 
The wording of the rule is clear and unambiguous, and it is only desirable that it 
should be strictly adhered to.. Clause No. 22 of the same circular runs as follows: 
‘any concessions as regards the price of land intended to be made as a reward 
for good service shall be reported to the Commissioner for sanction, and if the 
area granted exceeds 100. acres shall be reported by the Commissioner to the 
Government for information,’ It is thus clear that any concession in rates 
to officers for their good service is to receive the special sanction of the 
Commissioner, which is intended to serve as a safeguard against promiscuous 
grants of land by Collectors and Assistant Collectors to their. favoured siab- 
ordinates.......... The words ‘The Commissioner will sanction no’ grant 
unttl the officer has retired’ make it imperative-for him to decline any. grant 
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is no discretion left to the Com- 
the peur is to be wit hheld till after the officer retires, Does this 
antecedent to it and connected there- 
with?» The framers of the could not have intended that all enquiries into 
e’s rights should os carried on during the applicant’s tenure of. 

Th files intend that an officer’s position or influence should be com- 
a annulled, and should cease to exist before he is granted land. In other 
words, he should be in no better position than any other applicant except: 
for the concessions in rates that the Government may be pleased to make in 
consideration of his ‘good services. The Government is so jealous of. its 
reputation in this a that if enacted another rule No. 238A that no 
‘grant* of land may. be made on any terms to an officer while in government 
service except with the Commissioner’s previous sanction, which will only be 
accorded for special reasons and in very ‘ exceptional cases.’ The object of the 
Government to exclude all possibilities of undue influence in the grant of lands 
is thus as clear as daylight... We wish the Collectors and the Commissioner 
saw it and put a stop to the practice of officers applying for land, getting it 
settled on themselves during theiremployment and only waiting to take delivery 
of it on their retirement. What is more galling isthe most unfair way in 
which lands are granted. Good service rewards are made to deserving men, 
men who are needy and to whom lands are a necessity and whose living the 
grant will maké decent and respectable. Are grants of lands intended for 
those who are already rich or rolling in wealth? The recent instances that 
have come to notice, viz., those of Messrs. Pirbux, Chandumal and Chandanani 
and Sirdar Mahomed Yacub are not such as are in fairness entitled to any 
special consideration to the exclusion of the needy and the poor agriculturists. 
Mr. Chandanani is an Executive Engineer, drawing a very handsome salary, | 
and is the owner of large property and father of sons who are well-off, 
Mr. Pirbux is an ancient landlord and in receipt of a handsome pension. 
Mr, Chandumal will be in receipt of a very decent pension and is one of 
those fortunate fathers, whose sons are all very decently provided for. And 
Sirdar Mahomed Yacub is the biggest man in Sind...,...... Of course, if the 
Government is bent upon rewarding every one of its higher officers and is 
determined to give away land to the detriment of the more needy, let these 
public officers claim it on equal terms with the rest of the king’s. subjects, 
Let their power to do harm be taken away from them before they come - 
in as applicants for land, Then there might be at least a show of fairness, 
though we denounce the practice altogether as obnoxious and dangerous.’’ | 


48. ‘ With reference to the magisteria! powers about to be conferred 
Dist deakaas theseene 90 Engineers on the Jamrdo, it may be mentioned 
sal. to confer magisterial that such powers were formerly exercised on the 
powers on Engineers on the Mithrao in Thar and Parkar even by Canal Assis- 
Jémréo Canal, Sind. tants. Why was the system abandoned? It was 
iden Journal (19), 11th because of the abuse of power which resulted from 
the system and caused considerable dissatisfaction. 

It would be instructive to cite one out of several instances of suchabuse. A 
Bania had taken, or was alleged to have taken, seven bricks belonging to the 
Public Works Department, and for this the gentle Engineer-Magistfate entenced | 
him to six months’ imprisonment, It was the last straw on the camel’s back, 
and the indignation aroused by it was, we believe, the immediate cause of the 
overthrow of this un-British system. With regard to the léprie, if may be 
that the Engineers will prove to be veritable angels, but what’ of their subor- 
dinates who are sure to find in the system a very powerful instrument of oppres- 
sion. We have heard a great deal of such oppression on the part of Canal 
Assistants in one portion of the Jémrdo even under existing conditions. The 
zulum will very much increase and become much more galling, when the 
superiors of the Canal Assistants are invested with magisterial powers. But 
whatever be the consequences, our contention is that the system is unfair per 
se, and its extension ta the Irrigation Department, when the public is look- 
ing . forward to its abolition in + the Revenue Department, is a retrograde 
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49. “Complaints about cattle-lifting are becoming louder day by day. 
If our information is correct, there is scarcely a 


_ Cattle-lifting in Sind. part of the province but is infested with cattle 
Prabhat (62), 6th July, thieves who ply on their trade openly. People are 
Eng. cols. , everywhere anxious to sell their cattle for the 


' regard them as the most unsafe property which they 
may find taken away from them at any time. Such a state of things is really 
disgraceful, and it behoves the authorities to shake themselves free of their 
profound lethargy and do something by way of putting a stop to it and 
restoring confidence among the people. It will not enhance their reputation 
for being mindful of their obligations, if they thus let thieves pursue their 
nefarious career unchecked, regardless of the panic to which people are thereby 
subjected. They are certainly expected to be truer to their salt—to do all 
they can to protect the people and sustain the traditions of the British raj.” 


Education. 


50. “The Government of Bombay are to be congratulated upon the 
spirit and manner in which they have exercised the 
The Bombay Government right given to them under the Indian Univer- 
— the new University sities Act to make any changes they liked in the 
. Regulations, R . ; : , 
Indu Prakdsh (48), 13th Regulations of the University, which the new 
July, Eng, cols. Senate had to frame and submit for their sanction. 
Our readers will remember that the Regulations, 
which were finally adopted by our Senate after deliberations extending 
over half a year, marked a good many changes of principle and detail. 
In regard to several of the changes made there was a tough fight 
between the popular party and those who may be called the official and mis- 
sionary educational bureaucracy. We had been patiently but very anxiously 
awaiting the decision of Government upon the various points at issue, Would 
they undo the work of the Senate and disregard the voice of the majority ? 
Would they exercise with a vengeance the powers vested in them of making 
any alterations, additions and omissions they liked? All fears on this score 
have happily been allayed by the letter of Government to the Senate dated 
4th June which has been recently published......... . In Bombay we have a 
Governor, courteous, considerate and constitutional enough not to lightly set 
aside the decisions of the Senate. A beneficent influence must also have been 
exercised by our new Vice-Chancellor, Principal Selby. In the result, the 
Senate’s recommendations have all been adopted and in regard to only one 
question is a material amendment suggested, and that too in a spirit of com- 
promise, It relates to the vexed question whether each Fellow should be 
assigned to as many Faculties as he has qualifications in, or to only one Faculty 
_ by preference, that Faculty representing his professional qualitications.....:... 
The Regulations eventually adopted by the Senate empowered that body to 
appoint any Fellow to more than one Faculty. Government propose to take a 
slightly different course. They would let the Syndicate recommend and the 
Senate assign a Fellow to more than one Faculty ‘ in the case of special personal 
qualifications .... to be stated to the Senate and recorded in the minutes 
of their meetings ’....... ... Very forbearing and conciliatory is the attitude of 
Government in regard to the standard of admission for the M. B., B.S. degree to 
be newly instituted. Government promise to accept the decision of the Senate, 
but they desire that it should be reconsidered in the light of the fact that 
the Committee of the Senate, that first dealt with this question, and the Grant 
Medical College authorities strongly recommended the Intermediate examination 
in Arts. It is also as that the Intermediate being the qualification for 
the M. B. degree of Calcutta and Madras, the M.B., B.S. of Bombay may 
be looked upon as inferior to the Calcutta and Madras M. B.’s. We confess we 
have no serious apprehensions on this score. In the first place, there is hardly 
any common sphere, where the Bombay Medical Graduate will enter into 
active competition with his compeer of Calcutta or Madras. Secondly, success 
in practice hardly depends on a degree. Some of our best Bombay doctors, 
those that are greatest in demand, are only L. M. & 8.’s, There are M. D,’s 
who are worse off and several L. R, ©. ¥.’s && are much in the same 
cow 415—9 : 
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| bag -Barristers-at-Law. Hospital Assistants are 
the mofussil, who beat rival L.M. &S8.’s hollow. 
tional study in an Arts College will hardly make any 
es ap -in the professional qualifications and attainments of 
1edicai Grad . The interests of our medical Graduates are in the hands of 
ae the Professors of the Grant Medical College, and the Government that appoint 
oe thém. “If these gentlemen give officient- instruction and wipe away the reproach 
7 that the training in the local College is not half as good as it ought to be, or as 
| it is in Great Britain—then, to be sure, the Bombay M. B. B. S. is in no danger 
whatsoever of suffering in competition with his compeer of Bengal and Madras, 
why, of any other place whatsoever. Let us lastly emphasise the fact that 

the Bombay Arts examinations are superior to the corresponding examinations 

of other Universities, The Matriculation standard under the new Regulations 

is to be decidedly raised, Our Previous examination, therefore, may well be 

compared to the Intermediate examination of Madras and Bengal. We trust, 

therefore, that the Senate will stick to its resolution and insist on no higher 

| qualification than the Previous examination, which in itself has been a com- 
' promise,”’ | 


51. The Bombay Government have appointed a small Committee of four 
‘_ i eg _ members possessing considerable experience of edu- 
a saitiek’ tn ‘ee ‘nto the cational matters to deliberate on the question of 
| question of introducing free Introducing free and compulsory primary education 
and compulsory primaryedu- in Bombay City. The Committee has been given 
pe in eee, val, 1, 2 VOrY wide scope of reference. It is asked not only 
i Some wiecttatt nad to report on the desirability of introducing compulsory 
: education in the City but also to suggest means for 
the greater extension of primary education generally among the masses, to 
examine the question in its financial aspect and to submit proposals for an 
equitable apportionment of the expenditure to be incurred between Govern- 
| ment and the Municipality. In view of the importance and multiplicity of 
iM -2 the subjects which the Committee will have to investigate, we think that 
oS the appointment of a larger Committee would have proved more suitable 
i and tended to inspire confidence among the public in the results of its 
i labours. We observe with regret that Government have not taken care to 
my lo associate the head cf a well-conducted private school in the deliberations 
ii of the Committee. Such association would have helped the Committee to 
| oa obtain a closer insight into many matters of detail, especially concerning the 

| popular feeling on the subject of compulsory education and the habits, prejudices 
and social and religious usages of the people which have to be carefully con- 
sidered before embarking upon the experiment in a backward country like 
India. An educationist like Mr. N. G. Velinkar would have given invaluable 
assistance to the Committee in deliberating on these matters. We hope the 
Committee will not fail to focus public opinion on the subject by taking 
the evidence of representative educationists and citizens. In conclusion we 
would suggest to the Committee to inquire into the working of the experiment 
of compulscry education in Baroda State. The experience of a Native State 
in this matter is far more valuable and may be expected to furnish a 
more reliable basis for practical action than the experience of a progressive 
country like England where the conditions are entirely dissimilar to those 
prevailing here. 


& 


52. The educational policy of the British Government in India is well 

Ake known to every one. 90 per cent. of the country’s 

Alleged indifference of the population are unable toread and write. In some 
Government of India to the provinces the number of primary schools is going 


re ts comeier: ee Boe. Higher education fares no better, and the 
Kél (128), 18th July. tendency of Government is towards closing private 


| _ schools and colleges. Under Lord Curzon’s Universi-ies 
_ Act, the poor stand avery small chance of receiving liberal education. The 
eo Punjéb University has recently passed a resolution for enhancing the fees for 
ae admission to the Matriculation, the Intermediate, the L.C.E., and other exami- 
ae nations. It is consoling to find, however, that some of our Native Chiefs have 
yegun to realise their responsibility in the matter of education. The authorities 
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in the Puducotta State are devising a scheme for making primary education 
Universal in the State. The Gaskwar, who is known from the first to be keen 
‘ about the spread of education in his State, has recently resolved to introduce a 
system of compulsory primary education in his dominions. He is prepared to incur 
an annual outlay of 3} lakhs on 1,200 new primary schools which are going 
to be opened in pursuance of this scheme. While the Native Chiefs are thus 
doing their duty in the matter of making primary education free and compulsory 
in their States, the British Government remains stolidly indifferent. Money is 
freely spent by it on the frontier, but the moment the question of extending 
education crops up the plea of want of funds is brought forward. Education is 
quite essential for the rise of every nation. In Europe, education has made 
immense progress, and an illiterate man is a rarity in that continent. The ideas 
of the rights of citizenship and of the limits of a sovereign’s power which prevail 
in Europe at the present day are the outcome of the general spread of education 
there, Educational expenditure occupies a foremost place in the budgets of 
European Governments, but the Government of India does’ not feel that kind of 
interest in education which it should. , 


53. Continuing its.remarks on the defects of the present system of educa- 
tion in India (vide paragraph 35 in the last Weekly 
ee Prete se * i Report) the Shubha Suchak obsérves:—We do not 
System or education in nda say that no education is at present imparted to our 
Fb sg ——e boys in India, but it is not calculated to impress 
upon their minds the idea of nationality. So long asa 
fallen people do not receive education on national lines and so long as the education 
they receive does not remind them of their past greatness and make them realise 
their present degraded condition, there is no hope of their regeneration, So long 
as the leaders of a country do not endeavour to take the control of education 
into their hands, there is no chance of the noose of dependence round the necks of 
the people of that country being slackened. Let us see what the Irish are doing in 
this matter. The Irish patriot, Mr. Arthur Griffiths, gave it as his opinion that 
if the Irish wished to improve their position, they should take the education 
of their countrymen into their own hands. The prevailing system of education 
in India is destructive of the sentiment of nationality. The achievements of 
patriotic Indians like Shivaji, Tanaji and Nana Fadnavis find no place in the 
historical text-books taught in our schools. Shivaji, in whose honour celebra- 
tions were recently held in all parts of the country, is depicted as a robber. 
This shows the channel in ‘which Englishmen are directing the course of edu- 
cation in India. We shall bless the day when our leaders will boycott these 
worthless text-books which calumniate our national heroes, 


Railways. 


64, “Robberies of bags of wheat from trains pa. he, line between Kotri 

' : and Kardchi are the order of the day. Often, in fact 

Pisa aru yb yg almost daily, such robberies are perpetrated with 
- railway line between Kardchi impunity by a large gang of noted thieves. Some of 
and Kotri. them do not scruple to get on the foot-board of the 
Phenix (15), 11th July = Gyard’s Brake Van on either side and cow down the 
Guards by threats of making short work of them if they attempted to make a 
noise, while others throw out the bags from open trucks to be carried away 
by their companions outside and loaded on camels kept ready beyond the fence. 
What action the authorities concerned are taking to stop these robberies is not 
known, though claims for these losses have to be made good by the railway. 
In a memorial submitted to the Manager some two years ago, the Guards 
pointed out the necessity for their being allowed to carry arms as their lives 
were not safe, especially owing to the wheat traffic. Not long ago one 
of the Guards showed pluck by getting on the foot-board of his Brake 
Van and shouted out to the thieves to desist, but he had for his trouble a 
missile thrown at him which did not miss its mark. It behoves the Railway 


authorities and the Police to do something in the matter before anything 


serious happens.” 
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| Munioipalitie. === Bit 
19 Managing Director of the Tramway Company might 
contrary, there is no doubt that female 


|. ShGrtoomings of the Bom- passe 
eee ), 18h Jal nds of the Company they ought to. At the Money 
oh) og paenddeg 7 School junction, both men and women will be found 
as eae ae iting every day for some car to take them in. 
- But the cars are simply overcrowded and there is not a seat which can be 
availed of by women. This happens especially between certain hours, and 
even men who know. how to take care of themselves have to remain waiting 
sometimes even for an hour only to meet with grievous disappointment. There 
_ is at times a sudden rush for seats after weary waiting, and when the new- 
comers are asked to get down, there are unpleasant scenes between them and the 
conductors. Since the matter has been publicly disoussed and the Municipal 
Commissioner has been asked to report on the sufficiency or otherwise of the 
tram service, we do not think it would now be possible to ascertain the exact 
truth under normal circumstances, We wish some Oorporators had ascer- 
tained the real facts by actual observation at certain junctions. Even 
now between 9 and 114.M. and 5 and 7 P.M. the Tramway Company 
are not able to cope with the passenger traffic. There are loud complaints and 
the only way to remove them is for the Company to increase the number of 
running cars and start a certain number of them from certain junctions. For 
women and children the present arrangements are highly inconvenient, and we 
hope the Corporation will insist that the Tramway Company should attend to 
the comfort and convenience of passengers who are otherwise absolutely 
without any remedy.” 


56. Some time ago .. om of phrsoteted was dismissed from 
ea ia _ the service of the Municipality by the Municipal 
oa mies af Nhe Secretary ona charge of negligence. The karkun 

. powers of the Secretary of having appealed to the Managing Committee, that 
the Ahmedabad Municipal-. body reversed the green gi — ee the 
Se karkun in his post aud inflicted upon him a fine 
abs ne equivalent to his pay for one vos The Secre- 
tary, who was a Mamlatdar while in Britisn service, did not tolerate such 

interference on the part of the Managing Committee, declined to accept its 

order as authoritative and informed it that it had no power to hear appeals or 

pass orders against his decisions, The miatter having gone before the President 

ofthe Municipality, be referred the case for opinion to the Remembrancer of 

Legal Affairs. The latter held that the Managing Committee was fully autho- 

rised to confirm or reverse on appeal orders passed by the Municipal Secretary. In 

ordinary course the matter should have ended at this stage. But the Secretary, 

who largely counted upon official support, did not remain satisfied with this de- 

cision, and proposed that the powers of appeal hitherto enjoyed by the Managing 

Committee should in future be vested in the general body of the Municipality, 

and that an amendment to this effect be introduced in the bye-laws of the 
Municipality. Upon this the Rate-payers’ Association of Ahmedabad convened 

& public meeting of the citizens for protesting against the high-handed proposal 

of the Secretary. Prior tothe holding of the meeting one or two prominent 

citizens waited upon the Collector and informed him that the public 

had no objection to the general body exercising control over the work of 

‘Municipal servants, but that complaints made by the rate-payers should be 

disposed of by the Managing Committee as before and that the bye-laws 

should be amended accordingly. A resolution to this effect was being proposed 

-at the Rate-payers’ meeting when certain members of the Managing Committee 

explained that such a resolution would be tantamount toa vote of want of 

confidence in the Managing Committee which was appointed by and represented 

es the general Committee. This contention weighed with the rate-payers, wha 
oe ultimately decided to submit a representation deprecating the adoption of any 
tte tap which might tend to reduce the Managing Committee to a nonentity. 
| e have long been noticing that public.servants lent by Government to 
unicipalities, instead of promoting the public weal, endeavour to lord it 
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over the local bodies. Hence it is that it is considered essential for a Munici- 
pality to have an independent non-official as its Secretary. For the efficient 
despatch of civic work it is no doubt necessary that the Secretary should be 
vested with certain well-defined powers, but at the same time it is essential 
that his work should be controlled and supervised by the Managing Committee, 
which is representative of the general body of the Municipality. If the 
Secretary is dissatisfied with any decision of the Managing Committee, it is 
open to him to appeal against it to the general body, but it would bea 
dangerous step to abolish or cripple the powers.of the Managing Committee 
and place the Secretary under the direct control of an unwieldy body like the 
general Municipal Board. 


57, Continuing its remarks upon the alleged hardships of the school- 
Complaint about Assistant ™asters in Belgaum in being made to do plague duty 
Tesehith te prey Mania without remuneration, the Madhukar observes :— While 
Schools in Belgaum being on plague duty the teachers are put to considerable in- 


- made to perform plague duty. ¢onyenience and trouble, nay, they are sometimes even 


Madhukar (188), 7th July; ok a 
Parikehak (148), 12th July.” 988aulted by the people. Of course, it is open to the 


teachers to seek redress from the law courts. But we 
fail to see why they should at all be put in such an embarrassing situation against 
their will, Sometimes the guardians of boys come and inquire whether there are 
any boys in the class coming from infected localities. If there are any such boys, 
the guardians keep their own wards away from the school during the plague season, 
and from a sanitary point of view they are quite right in doing so. But if the 
presence of boys from infected localities is objectionable, is not that of the teachers 
equally so, since the latter have to visit such localities in the course of their duty ? 
As regards the scale of allowance to be granted to the teachers we learn that it 
is to be one-fifth of the salary, At this rate the annual charge on this score 
will be Rs. 1,860, The allowance due for the last 24 years is Rs. 4,200. 
Now, we think that the Municipality is not in a position to incur such a 
large expenditure, But why should it care, when it can obtain the teachers 
services for nothing? If it is decided to give some allowance t> the 
teachers, one question would arise, viz., why should not the teachers receive 
a uniform allowance without reference to their salary since the duty which they 
are called upon to perform is the same in all cases. |The Parikshak writes in a 
similar strain and remarks that it is a great hardship upon the primary teachers 
in Belgaum that they should be compelled to do plague duty without any 
extra remuneration and in addition to their duties in the school, The paper 
doubts whether the arrangement has the sanction of the Collector-President of the 
Municipality or of the authorities of the Educational Department and requests 
both to inquire into the matter and prevent any iriterference with the legitimate 
work of the schoo!-masters, | 


58. The affairs of the Ratndgiri Municipality are woefully mismanaged at 
present. Conservancy and street-lighting arrange- 
Alleged mismanagement in ments are most unsatisfactory, while deplorable laxity 
per Raceee Municipality. prevails in the collection of Municipal rates, which 
atya Shodhak (157), 8th h f ; ef 6 
July. ave fallen in arrears to the tune of four or five 
thousand rupees, This state of things is hardly credi- 
table to our civic fathers, Though the Municipal finances are at 4 low ebb, it 
is proposed to raise the salary of the Municipal Secretary by ten rupees. 
The inefficient management of civic affairs is due to a variety of causes. One 
of these is the indifferent state of the health of the President, who has recently 
been burdened with the duties of Chairman of the Managing Committee in 
addition to his own. He is thus doing double duty when his broken health 
requires partial relief even in respect of the duties devolving on him as President. 
The Secretary, too,is remiss in the discharge of his duties. Hither he does not 
take sufficient interest in his work or his modes of transacting it are 
perfunctory, We have thought it proper to make the above comments not from 
a spirit of mere fault-finding but with a sincere desire to see our civic affairs 
better managed than at present. 


59. A correspondent writes to the Phaniz :—*Can we not ask the - 

; President, Chief Officer and the Health Officer of 

sr «ig a ry the the local Municipality to go round the Serai and 
Phenix (15 } 7th J uly. Rambagh quarters of the city and pick out some 
roads that stand in urgent need of being metalled and 


oon 415—10 


+" ae ¥ 


ory is for extra establishment, and if the above-named 
ie Municipality were to take a round about the Serai and Rambagh 
larters, they would see for themeelves the absolute necessity for an extra staff 
mnservancy menials as also the necessity for metalling some of the most 
_ frequented roads, The Municipal Councillors, who have been begginy for votes 
to get a seat on the Board, should see that their Wards are well looked after io 
‘point of conservancy and a proper condition of the roads, It is hoped that this 
will catch the eyes of the Municipal Officers and the representatives of the 
various Wards on the Oorporation and that the evils complained of be remedied 
_early. As it is, our city bears a bad name for insanitation, and we have been 
bringing this matter before the Municipality times out of number without the 
least heed being given to our complaint.” 


60, “The Hyderabad Municipality at its to-day’s meeting rescinded its 
; resolution of February last about continuing the 
. oisaitietee pe ett - voluntary vaccination system for 12 months and re- 
Hyderabad (Sind). jected the application of the townspeople to postpone 
e — Journal (19), 11th ¢onsideration of the question for some time to allow 
i them an opportunity to put forward their views...... 
.The Municipality resolved to request the Government to introduce compulsory 
vaccination into the town of Hyderabad, regardless of public wishes. We 
hope the local Government before accepting the proposal will ascertain 
whether the Municipality represents the popular opinion in the matter, as other- 
wise they would be going against the spirit of the Vaccination Act and also 
contravening the procedure laid down therein.”’ 


red, ihe W ne y oon ca at present is also 
istactory, and no w« lague and small-pox are still raging among 
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Native States. 


61, “The people of Kathidwdr have been put to so much trouble and 
inconvenience ever since the imposition of the Cus- 
Prospect of a removal of toms line at Viramgdm that they have ever and anon 
the Customs néka at Viram- raved for a way out of the harassing  situa- 


say TS Times (32), tion incidental to this vexatious measure. They 
10th July. will, therefore, be extremely glad to hear that there 


are hopeful signs of the preventive line at Viramg4m 
being removed. We understand that at an interview at Rajkot with the Agent 
to the Governor, K4thidwar, on the 16th ultimo, His Highness the Nawab 
Saheb of Jundgadh agreed most cordially to co-operate with Government to 
that end. We hear that His’ Highness the Jam Saheb has similarly expressed 
his concurrence with the views of the Agent to the Governor in the matter. 
Now that a happy settlement is in view, we trust the other Chiefs will also 
heartily co-operate in the matter and follow the excellent example set by 
Their Highnesses the Nawab Saheb of Junagadh and the Jam Suheb of 
Jdmnagar,” 


62, Jundgadh enters upon a new phase in its administration from next 

week, The State must be congratulated on its good 

Lis new Dewan of Juné- fortune in securing the services 7 Dewan of a talented 

a VE and independent officer of Mr, Baig’s type, It 

July patents Ly lia behoves the Nawab to allow Mr. Baig a free hand 

(22), 12th July. in carrying on the administration and introducing 

a ee reforms calculated to conduce to the public good. A 

: happy feature of the situation is that as Mr. Baig is a Muhammadan, there will 

. ‘be greater sympathy and cordiality of feeling between the Nawab and the Dewan 
. than was the case during the preceding regimes. Mr. Baig’s task is fraught 
with unusual responsibility, but he enters upon it with an open mind and has 
the advantage over his predecessors of not being committed to support any 
particular party. The subjects of Jundgadh are very hopeful of getting many 
of their long-standing grievances redressed at the hands of the new Dewan. 
‘We are confident that these expectations will be soon realised. Mr, Baig is not 
the sort of man to remain an ornamental figure-head like his predecesssor. We 
‘repeat that it is impsrative that the Nawab should repose full confidence in him 
and act according tohis advice. It will be a calamity to Jundgath; if Mr. Baig’s 
freedom of action is fettered by ill-advised restrictions. [The Jundgadh corres- 
pondent of the Coronation Advertiser, in giving an account of the reception 
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89 
accorded to Mr. Baig on his arrival at Jun4gadh, writes :—The people of Jun4- 
gadh, being wearied of the rule of the late Dewan, have become overjoyed at 
the advent of Mr. Baig. They trust that Mr. Baig will steer clear of khatpat, 


carry on the administration with a free and independent mind and sweep away 
the scandalous abuses that have crept into the affairs of Jun4gadh.] — 


63. The Jundgadh correspondent of the Mahi Kantha Gazette writes:— 
sia The Nawab of Jundgadh has placed under attachment 
Pry eke Gaeaie (81) the plot of land purchased from the State and converted 
Sth July. ’ into a garden by the late Naib Dewan, with a promise 
of returning the purchase-money to its owner. In 
view of the valuable services rendered by Mr. Purshotamrai Zala to the State 
of Jundgadh, the action of the Nawab is nothing short of disgraceful. If this 
is the result of the back-biting of hazurias, the step taken by the Nawab 
must be regretted the more. The incident has spread a sense of uneasiness 
in the State. Itis also rumoured that the pensions hitherto drawn from the 
State treasury by the aged and faithful Vazir Bahuddinbhai and his karbhari 
Nathubhai Kirparam and others have been stopped. It is further said that the 
Vazir has been ordered to vacate the building occupied by him at present and 
to go and reside in the house built for his adopted son, Usman Khan, in the 
Bakar Falia, If this be a fact, the Nawab Saheb must be said to have ill 
requited Mr, Bahuddinbhai’s services, Vazir Bahuddin being removed from the 
presence of the Nawab, it remains to be seen how the latter exercises his own power 
of independent judgment. It is said that the hazwrias have gained complete 
ascendancy over the Nawab and are leading him by the nose. The present 
situation is apt to create uneasiness in one’s mind about the future of the State. 
The feelings of the public of Junagadh bave been greatly stirred by the report 
of the treatment meted out to Bahuddinbhai. Junagadh owes its rise and 
prosperity to the Vazir, and it is, therefore, the height of impropriety to ‘hwmi- 
liate him in the evening of his life. 


64. We appeal once more to the Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar, to 
ec remove Merubha from the service of Jamnagar 
per in Jamnagar State. §tate, This step is quite indispensable, if a reform 
dthidwar Samdcha'r (78), Migrate. “gee ; 
lth July. is to be effected in the administration of Jamnagar. 
Merubha has acquired complete ascendancy in the 
State and has swamped the entire State service with his protéges. Almost all 
high-paid officers in the State have been imported by him from outside 
and are notoriously incapable or unscrupulous, They rob and persecute the 
rayats in various ways, but the Jam Saheb turns a deaf ear to the outcry 
of the people, The latter have not the courage to represent their grievances 
to the Agency authorities, lest they might draw down upon their heads the wrath 
of the officials. The State is steeped in debt, which the Jam Saheb shows no 
anxiety to reduce. On the contrary, the debt goes on increasing owing to his 
notoriously extravagant habits. ‘Lhe favourite hazurias of the Jam Saheb are 
lining their own nests at the expense of the people and are responsible for the 
impoverishment of the State treasury. Yet the Chief does not dismiss them 
from his service, It is said that a portion of the State jewellery was sold 
away during the Chief's recent tour to Bombay. The Chief, it is said, had 
got a scheme prepared for curtailing the salaries of his officers. But vested 
interests proved too strong for him and the project fell through. He has now 
applied to Government for a loan of 8 lakhs of rupees, and it is said that the 
Agent tc the Governor has recommended the grant of a loan of 6 lakhs to the 
State. This sum will be squandered away by the Jam Saheb in no time, and the 
financial embarrassment of the State will continue as before. Why should not 
Government before granting a loan to a Native State place it under Agency 
management, just as it does in the case of non-jurisdictional talwkas, 
Such a course will have a salutary effect upon indolent and spendthrift Chiefs. 


65. A correspondent writes to the Mahratta:—“I mean to bring to 
your notice a very pitiable grievance in connection 

Adverse comments on a With a Native State in the Deccan. From the oldest 
recent Resolution of the times, the State of Akalkot has been giving pensions 


Bombay Government, declar- . 2 : , 
faa saeeSe TK AEGIS Weeks to its servants, But henceforth they will not have 


to be non-pensionable, the good luck to enjoy any pensions after retirement 
Mahrdtta (9), 8th July. .fromservice. The destinies of the present employés 


in the State have all ofa sudden taken a different 
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{Resolution hag declared State Service in Akalkot 
this. Government 
Mt from, the blue... ‘Poor ‘creatures! !' what are 
vill 6] their cause ? ‘Tho said eointion is not only 
rospecti “peng will » also! How 
; thos » who devoted “best portion of the. lives to the 
State : 35 bay A its series should after retirement 

a pens ah ot only impair the efficiency of the State 

= but at wove i te ber level of private her a which is highly undesirable. 
will kindly ah in the matter and take the popular 


ten pert pe Bombay Guverninient.” 


66. oa . correspondent writes to the Sardesdi Vijay :—It is widely rumoured 
* va 


that the dispensary at Keravde, opened with the 
sanction of the Bombay Government, has been closed 
by the authorities of Sdvantvddi State though 
eisiokpe in the malaria is prevailing in and about the village toa 
: by ai Bate State. 16). lig, Jateeextent. Do the State authorities believe that 
Saly Vijay (46), the poor agriculturists were created by God only to fall 
victims to malaria? Was the closing of the dispen- 

sary due to the Medical Officer in charge of the dispensary having 
himself been attacked with malaria, Surely the people, who live in 
malaria-stricken villages, are entitled to obtain medical relief in their 
own Vi It. is a veritable hardship upon them that they should 
be required to trudge all the way to Sdvantvddi to receive medical help. 
Nearly 50 villages have been deserted owing to the prevalence of malaria. Can 
the no of the only dispensary in their midst be justified in any way? It 
is the duty of a merciful and God-fearing ruler to carry medical relief to 


them in their huts, It is to be hoped that Major Hyde-Oates will fully 
consider this matter. 


t the closing 
of a State jn 
centre of ane. tnalaris- 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


67. A Kolh4pur correspondent of the Indu Prakdsk wires to that 
paper :— Under the auspices of the swadeshi Bhakta 
Celebration of Mr. Tilak’s Mandal a crowded public meeting was held here 
ark ‘Bhim Bae se poe age at the Shivaji theatre in honour of 
P Ted Prakésh (43), 13th r, Tilak’s fifty-first birthday, Mr. Waman Baji 
and 14th July, Eng. cols.; Ruikar was elected to preside on the occasion. A 
Dayan Prakish (40), 13th resolution was passed authorising the President to 
Jay Find Boast Stand A 1ith inform Mr. Tilak that the meeting prayed the 
Mardthi) (42), 14th mae Almighty to confer long life on him to enable him 
to see his country prosperous and happy. Professor 
Bijapurkar narrated and moralised-upon Mr. Tilak’s life.” ‘The Dnydn 
Prakdsh contains telegraphic reports of similar meetings held on 11th July at 
Satéra, Belgaum, Dhalia and Bijépur. In its local columns the paper 
writes :—A celebration is being held here in honour of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Mr. Tilak’s birthday in the temple of Onkareshwar. Illuminations, 
religious discourses and Mela songs formed part of the ~programme which 
extended over three days. Food will be distributed tothe poor on Sunday 
next, The Bhdla writes that Mr. K. A. Guruji was to give a lecture at the 
Maharashtra Vidyalaya on the 11th instant in honour of Mr, Tilak’s fiftieth 
birthday anniversary and that the school was tobe closed forthe day after 
the conclusion of the lecture. The Indu Prakdsh andthe Hind Swardjya 
write that meetings were also held at Nasik, Bijd4pur and one or two places in 
Bombay City in honour of the event.] — 
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Karachi Chronicle .».| Karachi « oo} Weekly ... -+-| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil); 30.) | 600 


KA&thidwadr Times ...| RAjkot ... veef Daily eee’ ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 aa 200 


Mahritta ... a ...| Poona ... | Weekly ,,, -.| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| § 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 32. 


10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... oi Monthly -e+| Sorabji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; 40 bind 500 


oOo NM’ Oo 7 ® & wD 


11 | Muslim Herald ... oa ae ve Oe ues »»-| Mahomed _ bin Mahomed Amir; Muham-| § 700 
12 | Oriental Review ... coo] D0e ave vee] Weekly vee ose Ruston! Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 38 os 400 


13 | Parsi a ‘ina oo Fae: oe --| Jehangir Sor#bji TalayArkh4n ; Parsi; 80 1,000 


14 | Patriot «. oce .»» Ahmedabad ane Year obe — Fatechand Karbhéri ; Hindal 650 
: ain); 33. ' : 


15 Phoenix as aie ae Karachi ou sec Bi-weekly eee J Affar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) > 58 eee 650 


16 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona... =) ll oa ees| C&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 60 ~ ... a -e 400 
and Military Gazette. | | 
17 | Railway Times ..._...| Bombay... —.... Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 ...| 1,200 


see ee 500 


f 
19 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eos) Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
riamed Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
nal), 
20 ging Times see w-| Karachi... 0.| Bi-weekly + Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);89 ... 200 


18 Sind Gazette ea a Karachi see eee Bi-weekly eee! Mrs. J. KE. Tate ; European ; 42 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI, 


bS 
_ 


Arya Prakash — o ++} Bombay eee ..»| Weekly ... ue "Thete) be eaghehaan ra Dalal; Hindu (Modj 1,000 
nia 

22 ! Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad 7 sa 7 srethande Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 750 
nia 

28 | Evening J4ime- ee ++} Bombay ... vee] Daily — ove .«| Pirozsha Jehangir Marzban; Parsi; 80 eee} 1,600 

24 Gujardti aoe a arapeeaaaronennnres os. Weekly ... ee} Ichh4ram Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 

Bania) ; 53. 

95 | Gujar4t Mitr’... aT ees iui oe ae “See sae Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 i aes 700 


26 Gujarati Punch | eee ee6 Ahmedabad ses Do. ees : eos Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. | 1,100 
* g7 |HindiPunch ... «| Bombay e-| Do. 5° :+o| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 


98 | Hind Swarajya ... ae ee oot =a. tes es Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala “i ane 1,500 
29 | Jém-e-Jamshed ww ono Doo.  ves| Daily we «| Pirozash Jehingir Marzbén; Parsi; 30 ...| 8,500 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... «| Do. «» oof Weekly .,, _—-...| Fr&mji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57... veo} 2,400 
81 - | Kdthidwdr News... wos) RAjkot ... Dow ee .--| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ne aa ae 
32 Kiathidwar Times ie a tne ...| Bi-weekly Leu a Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 200 
88 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...j Weekly... —...| Jeth ee! Hindu (Mewdda Br&h-} 1,400 


: man) ; 39 , : 2S 
34, | Rast Goftar eee -+-| Bombay we. ee eee Pallonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 55... a 1,550 
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Mémeklél Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
es ese], Umedram Nagindés; Hindu (Bania);28 ...) 200 
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200 
y i\ 33. 
4 ee és Gi) GaN ..| Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
$ oor Bombay... ee. Do. eee a Rev. Mr. EB. Abbott eee eee oe 660 
: : »»| Poona .. «| Daily ..  ...| Hari N&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,260 
aie Bréhman); 39. 
aes ee ; Dnyin Prakash aie eve Do. een os Weekly eee . Do. Do. eee 2,400 
bat “42 Hind Swarajya eee Bombay... oe. Do. oes eee : ceseee oe 3,000 
48 | Indu Prakdsh .... a Do eee oct OEY. cee ...| Lndu Praka#sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, q 1,500 
Manager bein ore —— Savidram Yande ;' 
: : : . Hindu (Mara . 
44 | Native Opinion ... + Do, see ...)*Weekly ... «o»| Vinfyak Balkriahee’ Folate: Hindu (Chitp&- 700 
. wan Brahman) ; 36. 
45 jSamarth ... .. | +»| Kolhfpur OG Se ben or Nérayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
¥ rahman) ; 37. 
Fe 46 | Sardesii Vijaya ... ...| Savantvadi a Do.. eee a fi Moreshwa Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
. man) ; 45 
Ae 47 | Shri Saydji Vijaya »».| Bombay... J ae we Sdévléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 
ee se Subodh Patrika ... oy to) ee ie) Vere .| Dwarkénith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
ee: | & Sudharak ... eee -»-| Poona. .., at i : ane -».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
ee | p&awan Brahman); 39, 
ie ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
| ? ‘50 1 O Anglo-Lusitano ..»| Bombay.e. = Weekly ,.. ve Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
| ANGLO-SINDI. . | 
= Sl | Al-Heq wos | Hyderabad| Weekly ... «| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul) 1,200 
(Sind), | “Vahébkhan Ghul4m Rasul ; Muhammadan ; 87. 
2 53 | Prabhdt ... es rh eee »«.| Bi-weekly .... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 — .. 500 
tse 563 isindhi... te .-.| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eve} 1,000 
EnGLisH, MARATHI AND | ! : 
ie > a GUsARa‘TI. | 
q om 64 |-Baroda Vateal... ...| Buroda .. .--| Weekly ... ,..| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ;'78 ...; 1,194 
: 55 | Hind Vijaya ise < . eerer ccc] D0. nee eee lia) ; 8 Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
‘3 zd 3 1& ’ v. 
, oes iinGLisH, MaritHi and 
e : we Ae ~~ -KANARESE. 
a 56 | Karnftak Patré... ...| Dharwar... ...| Weekly... _...{MAdhav Gopél Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha| 209 
ee : | Brébhman) ; 22. 
| 57 | Karnatak Vaibhav -«-| Bijépur ... os et Ra ,..| Annaji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha O68... 
haere 3 Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44. 
“33 te : EnNeGuLisH, PORTUGUESE ; 
2.2 ae | AND CONOCANIM, 
eh | 53 A Luz ‘de ane ---| Bombay... --| Weekly...  -...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ect 1,200 
3 . e. < a , 53 : 0 Bombaense eae f eee ! Do. eee eee Do. | eee eee A. Gomes 5 Goanese Christian ; 45 eee ee. 1,000 
ame GuzaRArt. ‘ 
»».| Bombay... ...| Daily ... ...| K&zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
: (Memon) ; 41. 
ire ee wa ee eae she Nén4bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 58 +1 3,000 
eo Ahmedabad he Weekly eee ee eee0ee ul ere 
ees] Dohad see ae ete “ie ae .»-| Krishnaréo Mangeshr4o Fadnis; Hindnj 830 
(Shenvi Br&hman) ; 28. 
«-| Bombay...  ...| Daily ... «| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 


P&rsi ; 37. 
cat ba: reg Mponel oe ree | Weekly ee = Trikamlél Harinéth Thakor ; Hindu amines 350 


i 
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GuJARA TI—-continued. 

66 | Broach Samfchér... ...| Broach 0 oe Weekly ... ss “Aalesble Dinsha G4ndhi; Pérsi; 51 .. © .:. 500 
67 | Deshi Mitra oa -e«| Surat — — > Va owe Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shriwak); 36...) 1,400 
68 | Din Mani ... see -e+| Broach ... cool =DO. = eee .--| Nath&l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar saeiincs 

Bania) ; 27. 

6? | Dny#nottejak eee} Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly... Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 . ... 

70 | Gujarat ove >| Nadiad ... Do. «| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
71 | Hitechchhu ove -| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... .».| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... coe ‘600 
72 | Islim Gazette «0 ooo} Amreli ... Do. eee} Lbr4him Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 

(both Mahomedan Memons). 

73 | Jaém-e-Jah@nooma »-| Bombay... «| Do. ... e+) Ratansh4w Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 eee} “600 

74 | Jivadaya ... || Surat .. | | Monthly...  ...| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich; 300 ° 
Br&hman) ; 37. 

75 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad «.. -oo| Weekly ... ove Aare). Manecklal Doss‘ ; Hindu (Shravak 600 

nia 

76: | Kaira Vartamdén ... eo] Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
77 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... : Ahmedabad eco} Do. ove | Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 

Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kaéthi4war Samachér | Do. a een oe Rewsshanke Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdbh- 500 
man); 44. 

79 | Khedut =e oes --| Bhévnagar eee} Fortnightly .../ Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh-} 1,000 

man). 

80 | Loka Mitra ee»| Bombay... eo-| Bi-weekly jae "os Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 

| Parsi ; 37. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... -| Weekly eee oes > ‘Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
réhman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ..., eee| Bombay | Daily oes »-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. «| Navsari ... .| Weekly ... Harivallabhdds Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
84 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... coe]. DO. — ove -«| Do. -| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58... oe 800 
85 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ose — Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar eee eco] Surat... .| Weekly ... ee-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe, 500 
87 | Prakésh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ecco} Dow »».| Nagindés Manch@#ram; Hindu (Disa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... -»»| Ahmedabad Do, see oee| SavAibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shra&vak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 | Sanj Vartamaén .| Bombay... | Daily — sos .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamti Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
90 | Sataya Vakta DO. nee -| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4] Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. . 

91 | Sind Vartaman «eo! Kar&chi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... 200 
92 | Surat Akhbar — « | Surat os. Do. .| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; P4rsi;51 ... eee 300 
93 | Tikdkar coe ees| Ahmedabad Do. ove Leaten 500 

HINDI. 
94, | Pandit vee coo} Poona «ee | Weekly ... eee} Govindrao Gangaram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
: j4ri) ; 44; and I'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samachar eee} Bombay... e+| Do. ove ...| Shambhun&th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brah- 1,000 
man); 45. 
96 | Shri Dnydnségar Samé-| Do. . ---|Monthly oo oo] S anakprasad Laooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ooo! Weekly ... eeo| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
| char. Brahman) ; 46. 
98 Swadeshi eee eee Do. Do. ere -— eeetee eee 
| KANABKSE. | 
99 | Digvijaya ... see res] Gadag wee .-| Weekly ... ai ye me PP es Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
: vang) ; 

100 | Karnatak Vritta... —...| Dharwar eoo| DO. ooo — oe C1) Shi m Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
ag (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. ree 
| Le A. B. Hoakeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) | 
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| @u dihdre a 
; ururd  Régha m= Mamafipor; Hindu) $00 


| ); 43. 
i: G@ohdo Nilgire Na&dgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman) ; 80. | 
| .«.|Kaimaléshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar-| 120 
ct b4da Brahman); 43. 
4 eh | Doe .i oss} Gaurishankat RAmiptasid; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Be Brahman); 43, 
SS 105 | Thén& ... «| Weekly... _—...| Dhondo K4shinfth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan' 515 
: ie ; Bréhman); 24. 
pe M06 | Avtyévatt ... 9... 0 | Dulin... ...| Dow w+ «40 Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi] 509 
i , Bréhman); 20. 
Reg Be Bikol st. ea wo. | Ratndéyiri | Do, «.  ...| Ham Dharmdji Gandhi; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 
ia 108 Ban eee eee eee Poona *ee ees Do. eee eee eercee soe 
ss 109 | Bhéla bes ial | Do. 4...  ses| Published thricea| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A, LL.B.;| 9.300 
| , month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
110 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ..| Wai... ...| Monthly... — «»./ Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 990.490 
Brahman) ; 27 


be! Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... sos WTOUMET ccc °* 3008 = Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 


113 | Bruhmodaya fy | Mahsa .. ..| Fortnightly... so ome yy Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 400 - 
rihman) ; 48. 
118 | Chandrakant veo wee} Ohikodi.., ...| Weekly... ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: pawan Brdhman) ; 41. 
a: 114 | Chandtodaya .... .»| Chiplan ... “aa: EK ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 900 
< pin | | Brahman); 42. ! 
ee : 115 | Chikitéak ... ab .oo| Belgaum aa Ee we ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 900 
Ps man); 40 and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
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‘i é | Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman),. 

i16 Deen Mitre eee eee Bombay oon Do. ee =the eee 
# 117 | Deshakélavartamin. _...| Erandol.:. a hae, Ree ...| Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
ee : Brahman) ; 34. 


118 | Dharma _... ove a: = ee eer eee} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1 090 
' Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Dherwér Vritta ...  «»»| Dharwar »-| Do. ... — ...) SH. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32.. 5,90 
120 | Dinbandhu. ve. soel Bombay. —..,|, Do. =... eee Vedsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 .| 1 200 


121 | Dny4n S4gar nan ees} Kolhapur ci Gage ea ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 


man); 42. 
122 | Granthamala os coe Ge ...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
ak de (Deshastha Bréhman); 43. 


128 | Hindu Punch .. ... Thana ... wo.| Weekly ... -o+| Krishn4ji Késhinaéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitpiwan| 4 700 
| Br&hman); 40. 


124 | Hunnarottejak j§. § -+| Nasik of ee. eee eee sooeae 100 
125 | Jagadddarsh me ...| Ahmednagar ..| Do. .. ,..| Kashinaéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
head | | pdéwan Brdhman); 53. 


. 126 Jagadhitechchhu iis wk eee... bias See Reed Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 1.500 
: 7 wan Brahman) ; 76. : 

127 | Sagatsumfchér ... ot Seine * ... jae ek ee Oe *Prabbe) og Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 

des rabhu); 39. 

128 Kal a oe oil BOOMO ec mk Do, eee ...| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu ” 500 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 40. : 
-++| Shol&pur vee} Doe ...  oee| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 

, | Braéhman); 47. , 


ose] POONA. or ON, oc ...| Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hinda (Chitp&wan 

Brdhman) ; 39. Ps #A00 
-,..| Bombay... ~...) Monthly ...| Krishnaji Naréyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da) 9 909 
; | Brdéhman) ; 51. | . 


eee Poona eee eee Weekly oo eee Bal Ga adhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; ‘Hindu 18 000 
| (Chitpawan Brdhman); 49. , 


Sli WE De... .se| YSdav Bélkrishna Bahalker ; Hindu (Deshasth} — g99 
atre . 4 Br&hman) ; 40. 


e+-| Kumthasee »| Do Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 


ct San on : 
oa Tdsgaon. a « ee ee il Bhikéji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 900 
ak. . ! man); age 35, | ; é 


R4mkrishna Glo , Pandit ; Hindu Gaud| — = 
Bethman)) 29. ta 
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MaritHi—continued. 
Lokaseva i. wee 
Madhukar ... ose 
Mah4rdshtra Vritta 


Mumbai Punch ... 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Samfchfr... 
Nasik Vritta _... 
Nyay Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after, the name. 


a, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI] or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A= w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies Published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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9 , 
Politics and the Public Administration. | 


1. “For a considerable time past Lord Curzon has had to endure the 
pangs of disappointment and of adverse decree: the 
— of Lady Curzon. heaviest blow of his life falls upon him now by the 

- Lndsan Spectator (6), 21sb q Lady Oar Of h lesan? 
July. eath of y Curzon.......... er charming 
: hospitality _at Viceregal Lodge the European 
community knows most. Her interest in the welfare of the women of India 
was incessant and genuine, and within. that sphere she showed that she had 
caught something of Lord Curzon’s reforming zeal as well. When the 
‘Queen of India,’ as the Americans proudly and affectionately called her, 
was seriously ill in England, all India felt deeply grieved : indeed, it was said 
that after Queen Victoria no lady’s illness had called forth such wide-spread and 
sincere expressions of sympathy. She wasso deeply touched by the welcome 
given to her on her return that in commemoration thereof she presented a 
fountain to Calcutta.......... Lady Curzon made an ideal wife, standing by 
her husband in all the strifes and struggles of his strenuous career, tending him 
in hours of bodily peril, cheering him in moments of depression, and sharing all 
the vicissitudes of his memorable Viceroyalty.......... To the stricken 
husband India sends out this day her deepest sympathy, as also to the little 
ones, the last of whom the parerts named Naldera aftef the lovely spot beyond 

Simla, where they had spent some of the happiest days of their married life.’’ 


*2. “Itis a cruel blow that has been dealt to Lord Curzon, and 

it is difficult to withhold our hearty sympathy from 

Gujarati (24), 22nd July, one who presided over the destinies of this country 
we a a et — for seven long years. Even grave political differ- 
maa 1), br i July; ©Jém-e- ences can have no concern with doméstic sorrows 
Jomshed (29), 20th July, and misfortunes, and when Lady Curzon lay prostrate 
Eng. cols; Sdnj Vartaman jn 1904 with her life literally tottering in the balance, 
(89), 19th July FP gy vt our countrymen instinctively responded to the call of 
Tee, eck (02), “Ast “'m'y> sympathy. We need hardly assure Lord Curzon that 
he has the heartfelt sympathy of the Indian people 

in this hour of his most distressing bereavement.” |The Indian Social 
Reformer writes:—“The news of the death of Lady Curzon has been - 
received with genuine feeling by all classes of the community. Her 
good work in making provision for Indian nurses to work among the rural 
population is remembered, but that was not perhaps the only reason why the 
sad news created such a profound impression when it was received.......... The 
death of Lady Curzon must be an all but crusbing blow to a man of Lord 
Curzon’s sensitive and solitary temperament..,...... Even his bitterest enemies 
in this country, the men who look upon him as the embodied spirit of anti- 
Indian sentiment, cannot but sympathise deeply with him in this hour of 
supreme grief and pray that he may be sustained in it by the strong arm of 
faith.”? Several other papers of the week publish elaborate and appreciative 
notices of Lady Curzon’s career and express deep sympathy with Lord Curzon 


in his bereavement, | 


*3. ‘To those who have been closely following the currents and under- 
currents of Egyptian politics for many a year past 
Rs i he ne, i.e . it will be a that all the truth io pat on one side 
the present unrest in Sgypt’ as Sir Edward Grey’s speech would seem to imply, 
uly, Bog. poy ($0), #2n¢ “It is not as if the statements of Lord Cromer vate 

gospel truth, while the utterances of sober and 
patriotic Egyptians were unreliable. But if we leave these alone, there is 
another witness, wholly independent of them, who has made Egypt his home 
for over a quarter of a century past and who has viewed Kgyptian and 
Turkish politics from the standpoint of a dispassionate and impartial 
on-looker. That witness, we refer to Mr. W. 8S. Blunt, has none of the bias or 
prejudice of the Englishman or the Egyptian or the Turk,.....,... The 
rabid ‘Imperialists’ of the day have no doubt dubbed him a ‘ pro- 
Egyptian’ as much as they dubbed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr, Morley and other leaders of His Majesty’s late Opposition during the South 


_ the watigis sf time has already demonstrated 
mu bused ‘ Pro were justified 1 in the strong 
jews. they held on, Iransva. oe bh ‘Similarly, the irony of events 
is bound to.overwhelm Lord , who, it is to be ated. is now misleading 
England « fi Bema! came uestion and covering his own serious mistakes in the 
Witieal administration of Egypt by throwing the red herring of Pan-Islamism 
eros the trail of. actualevents. When that day arrives, and it will be soon, 
it w discovered that Mr. Blunt wasno ‘ pro-Egyptian’ but a true 
‘pe oy and that Sir Edward Grey was only. the mouth-piece of Lord 
Cromer... ... . The Tanteh.affray isa mere offshoot of that larger and graver 
ituation created by the mistakes of Lord Cromer’s administration to which 
Blunt referred. a few weeks ago in the Wanchester Guardian.. Lord 
Cromer has alienated the sympathy to a serious and alarming extent of the 
educated . natives of Egypt by keeping them at arm’s length and adopting an 
insidious attitude of hostility towaris their national aspirations. Pro-consuls 
of his type have done their best to adopt townrds the ruled a reactionary 
policy—the fruit of their own craven fear. They seem to be intolerant of 
the criticism of their administration by the educated classes........... If 
Lord Cromer’s astuteness and crafty ways of treating the educated classes 
with negligence and something worse have not yet been brought out fully 
before the public and thoroughly exposed, it is entirely owing to “his economic 
policy which has indubitably been crowned with such complete success and 
has won the admiration not only of his own countrymen but of the rest of the 
Civilised world, But it is this very success which has concealed Lord Cromer’s 
unstatesmanlike policy towards the progressive Egyptians, whose pulse is 
actively throbbing with national aspirations as much as that of the progressive 
Indians. Ag a result, there has been in recent years a great deal of exaspera- 
tion. ‘That éxasperation is now slowly filtering through the lower classes and 
the masses. It is concretely showing itself in affrays of the kind of the Tanteh 
tragedy........... And it is not to be wondered at that the Pan-Islamists, 
who -are really negligible, have seized the occasion to create a diversion 
for themselves at this juncture, backed, of course, by the Ottoman 
Gommissioner and his protéges.......... .. Pan-Islamism is a_ side-issue 
only and has been dragged to the front by Lord Cromer with the view 
of brushing aside from tke purview of the ignorant British public the real 
cause which has affrighted and alarmed him, namely, the exasperation, and 
consequent unrest, which his own reactionary and unstatesmanlike policy 
has created among the large and sober class of educated Egyptians, ‘Lbus two 
ane British Pro-consuls, tainted with the blackest taint of Imperialism, have 
wrought nothing but unrest and discontent whether in India or Egypt, while 
a third provoked an unjust, unrighteous and costly war of which England 

is now s0 bitterly repenting.” 


4, “The Bengalee has the following under the heading ‘ Fruits of Im- 
ee perialism.'—‘ A native rising in Natal, an estranged 
Comments on the present population in Egypt, and an exasperated nation in 
a a in Egypt and Yndia—these are some of the fruits of Imperialism, and 
Oriental Review (12), 18th they are uncommonly nasty ones, too. The Radicals 
July. ‘ee may rave, the Labourites may threaten a revolt, 
the Nonconformist’s conscience may be shocked, 

but the Juggernath car of Imperialism moves triumphantly on, crushing the 
bones of countless prostrate victims.’, This is all too true. Leaving ‘ exas- 
perated “ India alone, let the just-minded try to give an hour’s thought to the true 
cause of the present rising in Natal. Let him, again, inquire what is it that has 
been now estranging the Egyptians from the British, who lave done.so much for 
terial prosperity. Are the Egyptians such ingrates that they would 
iorget all the good work achieved in their bebalf during the last 25 years by the 
3 ately Can it not be that there is some potent cause which has alienated 
hem and more than neutralised all the good rendered. to Egypt in the past? 
When the true cause or causes of the deplorable conditions prevailing 
0th in nd Egypt are impartially and independently traced, there 
»e difficulty in understanding these occurrences. It is that 
. “groes “an unscrupulous materialism, that. defiance of righteousness, 
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which has naturally brought about the’ present situation, These modern 
elements of what are absurdly called ‘civilising influences’ are at the 
bottom of it......... It is the intolereble insolence of power and pride “that 
have led to the uprising of the natives in Natal and it is the same. insolence 
and pride which have led to exasperation apong the Egyptians, which, 
perchance, may culminate in a rebellion..:........ The true cause under 
lying the Egyptian exasperation is the same as that underlying the exas- 
peration of the Indians. Both the Governments have miserably failed to 
understand the signs of the times and the spirit, mood and temper of 
the people whom they rule. Both have one fixed policy, namely, of keeping 
a firm grip over the country so as to make it impossible for the native to 
govern it himself. But it is needless to say that all such efforts are futile. The 
world’s history has repeatedly taught the lesson that no nation, not even the 
mightiest and proudest, can exist which has cast justice and righteousness to 
the winds. Who will deny that both justice and righteousness are slowly 
fleeing from India and Egypt ?”’ 


5. Mr. Keir Hardie, who is a member of the British Parliament, recently 


Alleged incompatibility ot $2¥° out his opinion about the Zulu rising in South 
pe oath of Gaius and Africa in a fearless manner. He hoped for the early 
the observance of the laws of dawn of the day when the Zulus might be able to 


morality. defend themseives from the oppression of the crafty 
Pe Yruta (140), 16th whites, This expression of opinion has roused intense 


indignation among the ranks of the Imperialists, who 
have stigmatised Mr. Keir Hardie as a traitor to his country. Englishmen 


always say that they go out to other countries and settle there, not wholly with 


a view to promote their selfish aims but to educate the backward races among 
whom they settle. If they are actuated by such liberal motives, why should 
there be any discontent among the psople who are under British rule? When 
even beasts love a kind master, can man be so ungrateful as to smite his bene- 
factor? This shows that there is complete divergence between the profes- 
sions and the practice of Englisimen, and what Mr. Keir Hardie has said is true. 
His words are of great importance to the Indians. It is natural that they 
should be as gall and wormwood to those who are intoxicated with Imperialism. 
An English lady enters an emphatic protest against Mr. Keir Hardie’s viewa, 
but she does not know that it is not possible to expand the Empire without 
committing barbarities and ignoring the laws of morality. 


6. ‘ Without seeing the full text of Mr. Gokhale’s lecture and Lord Reay’s 

sda __ Observations thereon it would be hazardous to conjecture 

en inteneian of Sr. how far, if at all, they diifered from each other 
Morley to appoint a native , ; ° ‘ 

of India to the India Coun- On the question of self-government for India. Neither 

cil. Mr. Morley nor any other Secretary of State is likely 

Indvan Spectator (5), 21st +o take a big leap in the dark. ‘he appointment of 

vay a native of India to the Secretary of State’s Council 

does not transfer any power from one class to another, and it is to be hoped 

that there is truth in the rumour that Mr. Morley contemplates such an appoint- 


ment. After the election of two nativesof India to Parliament,.a place ina 


purely advisory Council like the Secretary of State’s Council is an honour to 
which an Indian may well aspire. ‘Che Council is so powerless—and they said, 
obstructive—that prominent Congressmen at one time advocated its abolition. 
No risk caa be incurred by introducing Indians into such a Council.” 


7. About a fortnight ago, a rumour had spread in Bengal that India was 

on the eve of getting a Parliament of her own and it 

PP gies sre ss Ps ' eam seems that that rumour has since reached other provinces 
coneession of a FParlia- ° 

a Ra also. It was remarked by one of our contemporaries 

Pratod (153), 13th July. that the said Parliament was to consist of two cham- 

| bers as in England and that its procedure was to be 

lixe that of the two Houses of Parliament there. It was added that the 

members. to the Indian Parliament were during the first few years to be wholly 

nominated by Government, but that after a few years the right of electing them 

was to be conceded to the people, We donot think that such a Parliament 

would do much good to India, but we are ready to be grateful even for small 
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_ ‘Mrefeies in‘the absence'of substantial bounties. But is it possible that we shall 
‘get ‘such a “Parliament as is referred to above? A conquered community 
tight from the ruling race spontaneously. History has no 
xample to Such rights are acquired only after passing through a 
y ordeal of sacrifice andgafter undergoing hardships, miseries and persecu- 
tion. « Even the English got their Parliament in this very way. Why should 
they then confer the right on us of their own accord? Some of our enemies 
have probably spread the rumour with the object of cooling our ardour about the 

‘gwadesht movement, and the reports about interviews between Messrs. Morley 

and Gokhale must have led some people among us to give credence to the 

geport. However liberal-minded Mr. Morley may be, he is powerless to meddle 

with the form:of the Indian administration. He is surrounded by illiberal 

eouncillors, who are retired Indian Civilians and who are generally prone to 

decide Indian questions coming before them in a selfish spirit. Mr. Morley 

only recently declared in Parliament that he was not prepared to introduce 

important changes in the system of Indian administration. What could have > 
led him to abandon this attitude and be ready to give a Parliament to India? 

We can never expect to get the right easily, We must, by our spirit of union 

ard strenuous action, compel our rulers to accede to our request in such 

matters. We should give them no rest until they give us what we want. Let 

uas‘resolutely tread the path of self-reliance and not be deluded by any political 

mirage that we happen to see on our way. 
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8. The guileless and simple-minded Indians were at first deceived by the 
false assurances of selfish and crafty Englishmen and: 

Alleged selfish character Jed to believe that the latter would govern India im- 
of he | aehes cae lo. partially and in the interests of the Indians, But ex- 
‘Marathi) (42), 14h ong. peTience has now convinced them that English officials 
*2)st July. are taking undue advantage of their simplicity. 
Self-willed and crafty administrators of the type of 
‘Lord Curzon and Sir B. Fuller regard the Indians as sheep, but they will in 
@ short time be undeceived. The Indians are tamely enduring oppression not 
Because they are cowards, but because they are phenomenally patient and god- 
fearing. Experience has shown them that English officials are governing India 
not for the benefit of the Indians but for that of the English people. Govern- 
ment have done nothing for our religious advancement. ‘They have esta>lished 
schools in the country, but the instruction imparted therein is purely 
secular and the sole object of establishing them is to turn out clerks fit for Gov- 
ernment service. Government does not scruple to give grants out of the 
revenue levied from the people to Missionary schools and colleges. In 
commercial matters, too, the policy of our rulers is to benefit England at the 
expense of India; thus, they have imposed an excise duty on Inaian cloth so 
that the Indian merchant may not undersell his British competitor. Though 
‘British rule has been established here for the last century or so, the Indians are 
now in as dependent a condition as they were at its commencement. The 
education imparted to our boys is not calculated to foster the sentiment of 
patriotism in their minds. ‘Teachers and other employés under Government 
are subjected to such restrictions that they cannot take part in any 
ag movement either public or private. The natives are excluded from the 
higher administrative posts. No military training is imparted to them and they 
are, moreover, emasculated by being disarmed. ‘Lhe mistaken policy of 
governing India not in her interest but for promotion of England has 
naturally created discontent in the people’s minds. This discontent was 
hitherto smouldering, but it is now ablaze. If Government, having regard 
to this state of things, do not change their policy, it will not fail to produce 
‘untoward consequences. So long as the present policy of sacrificing 
India’s interests to those.of England is not changed, the hatred of the Indians 
@gainst the British rule will never be rooted out, - {ned the paper remarks 
that the Indians appreciate the well-regulated character of British rule and 
that they will not resent by unlawful means the autocratic doings of 
Angio-Indian officials unless compelled to do so by force of circumstances, 
_ goes‘ on to refer to the acts of Sir B. Fuiler, requests Mr, Morley 

r An inquiry into the. conduct of the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 


Bengal and quotes the impeachment. of Warren Hastings as a precedent 
for such a course, In its issue ‘of 21st. June, it dwells ironically on 
the so-called benefits conferred by British rule on the Indians and observes :— 
The British annexed various principalities and thereby saved the Indian Rajas 
and Maharajas the worry of administering their dominions. The wealth of 
the people is carried away to England and they are thus spared the trouble of 
looking after it. They have also beén disarmed so that they might not have to 
die in battle. In spite of all these blessings, the Indians are ungrateful. If 
they had been only conscious of these benefits, they would long ago have 


come forward to relieve their benefactors of the burden so long disinterestedly 
borne by them. | 


9. Mr. Morley has promised to present the Indian Budget to Parliament 


An ae te to-day. Some people expect the function to assume 


benefited by the animated ™OFre importance this year as Liberals and Labourites 
character of the Indian are plying the Secretary of State with a number of 


Beige debate in Parlia- delicate questions. Mr, Keir Hardie has given notice 
mens of otion fo , 
Kél (128), 20th July. ete for placing the Secretary of State’s 


salary upon the British estimates. Mr. Jameson has 
also made a suggestion through the columns of the leading organs of the 
British press that Mr. Morley should be induced to make a clear statement 
about the general policy he means to follow in administering Indian affairs 
and the chang¢s he proposes to introduce in the existing system. Mr. Jameson 
refers prominently to the cessation of the observance of all distinctions of 
colour aud creed in filling the higher posts, the introduction of the elective 
element in the recruitment of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils, 
the appointment of two qualified natives to the India Council and the holding 
of simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service in England and India, 
The Indians know by past experience tha‘ even if these questions are raised 
in Parliament, there would be no modification in the present system of 
administration. We shall, however, know from the replies what piea is 
brought forward-to refuse rights to the Indians and the latter will be furni- 
shed with one more illustration of their contention that India is governed by 
England not in her interests as promised in the Proclamation, but for the benefit 
of Englishmen. This would beno small gain. When the people know the true 
motives of their rulers, they will cease to entertain false hopes about getting 
certain concessious and set about adopting other ways of improving their 
present position. At present not only do educated Indians not get high posts 
under Government but are excluded from those posts which they used to get here- 
tofore. Only recently 17 posts in the Engineering Department were given to 
Englishmen, and even the notice inviting applications for the said posts 
stated explicitly that no Indians should apply for them. ‘The policy of 
Government in this respect is thus one of retrogression, ‘lurning to taxation, 
we find a similar policy in vogue. Owing to the present system of duties on 
imports and exports, India isa loser to the extent of several crores annually. 
Her exports exceed her imports by a considerable amount for which she gets 


absolutely no return. The item of Home Charges alone absorbs 28 crores of 


rupees every year. The present system of administration is thus carried on 
for the benefit of England and even the Liberals will not have the courage 


to make England bear any loss. We should not, therefore, give undue import- 
ance to the animated character of the Budget debate in Parliament, 


. 10. The Hind Swasdjya publishes the 
Salutations to the mother-land. 


Hind Swardjya (28 and 42), 21st July, following verses under the heading ‘“ Bande 
Eng. cols. 


Mataram ” :— 
Hail Mother ! 
x % * 
Thirty million voices resounding, 
Twice thirty million arms in resolve aplifting, — 
_ Dare any call Thee weak ? 
Obeisance oe ! Ob a 
Mighty with multi ight ! bie xh 
Saleen Thou, Repeller of the enemy’s host, 
- Mother ! <P , : 


con 435—3 


Moa the hears, Thou the sent De 


ee ne wa The brent of life in the flesh ! 
cit ls Mother, the strength of this arm Thine, 
on - Pheu ithe devoticn in the heart, 


ten arms, Durga, Thou, 
"Thou the Goddess of wealth bower’d in the lotus, 
Thou the Muse dispensing wisdom, 
st Obeisance to Thee ! 
Salutations to Thee! Holder of wealth, peerless 
With Thy limpid water and luscious fruit, 
Mother ! Hail, Mother ! | bes ag 
Verdant, artless, sweet-smiling, 
! Radiant, holding, nourishing, 
Mother ! Mother, Hail ! ! ” 


11. “A votary of independence ” contributes to the Vihdri some verses 

: headed ‘‘Goddess of Independence” of which the 

SE omens ta z the following is the purport :—Let us contemplate the 

Vihdrt (165), 16th July,  Goddessof Independence, and goto the battlefield to 

propitiate the Goddess of War. Let us delight her by 

giving her the auspicious bath of the blood of enemies and lovingly offer her 

a gariand of their skulls. Let us kindle the light produced by the clash of 

weapons and make the world resound with the heroism of the Indians of the 
present day and make her an offering of our souls. 


12. It is difficult to find any other people on the surface of the earth so 
completely dominated by se!f-interest as the English. 
aa. selfish character They stick at nothing to gain their selfish ends. 
sympathy of English- hei f ld 
toon for She indies aad. on lr professions are seldom compatible with their 
exhortation to the latter performances. It is to be regretted that those who 
to ane’ in the swadesht have casing this by experience should still allow 
ee ga ; themselves to fall into their trap. The other day 
ies. — se — Mr. Morley expressed sympathy for the people of 
| this country, and the Indians at once began to dance 
with joy. When will our people kuow that the sympathy shown by Englishmen 
for us is founded on self-interest ? It is not necessary to go far to judge of the 
quality of Mr. Morley’ssympathy. Hundreds of instances have recently occurred 
in Bengal which enable us to do so. There is not the least doubt that in the 
sympathy displayed by the English towards others there is an admixture of 
craftiness. On the cne hand they will tighten the noose round the neck of a man 
sent to be hanged, and on the other bewail his death. We should keep the 
sympathy of such people at arm’s length. If we allow ourselves to be deluded 
by it, there is no knowing in what way it will do harm to us. Ye ignorant 
Indians, do not expect any real sympathy from these whites. You should rather 
exert yourselves with all your might to promote the swadeshi movement. If 
you persevere in this movement, you will have at your command such a 
powerful and invisible force as will crush and mangle thousands of powerful 
wicked men, who have bitten off innumerable slices from the body of your 
motherland andbeen the cause of her being reduced to a death-like condi- 
tion. A Marathi poet says: “ Hell is far better than servitude.’ So ye 
Indians, do not be daunted by any number of difficulties that may overtake 
you in adhering to swadeshi. 


13. “Atlast Mr. Morley has bane forced to declare himself on the partition 
gga Eg aa question unequivocally and without er. 
s Bsa Ay as to the | e@ regard the partition of Bengal,’ he said ‘ 
irrevocability of the Parti-- settled Fnot, but would be glad in the future, as in rake 
tion of ey l. past, to take any steps to remove legitimate causes of 

Bags ts pe 2), ne complaint.’ ‘This is no doubt a perfectly correct 
“+n Se Eng. ; cols. ; Hares (19), attitude for the Secretary of State to take up, and 
we wish it were taken earlier to bring misguided 

neta to their senses........... Mr, Morley’s conciliatory attitude was so 
long misinterpreted for weakness. But hie bold and emphatic declaration, 
sO unequivecs . and unmistakable, should now completely disillusionise an gry 
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agitators. The declaration will be received with thankfulness by all genuine 
lovers of the country and its true interests. The futility of carrying on 
agitation any longer would be apparent to all, and it is to be devoutly hoped 
that our Bengali friends will devote their energies to some better cause.” [The 
Pédrsi writes in a similar strain. | ne 


14. We cannot help observing with the deepest regret that Mr. Morley 
ecniue in tii 0 has not fulfilled the high expectations formed of hima 
wgarats (28), ““y* — by the Indian public. The Bengal Partition was the 
touch-stone for testing his reputed liberalism and regard for public opinion, 
but it is deplorable that he should have emerged from this ordeal with scant 
credit to himself. In replying toa question asked by Sir Henry Cotton in 
Parliament, he has declared the Partition to be a ‘settled fact.’ The Parti- 
tion is not a mere provincial question, but has deeply stirred the hearts of the 
people all over the country. Mr. Morley’s attitude, therefore, must be said to 
be tantamount to autocratic defiance of the united opinion of all India. The 
Indian public cannot tolerate such high-handed disregard of their unanimous 
wishes. For the past many years, the Indians have been observing that the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy wants to keep them permanently in a state of 
servitude with the result that they have now become very eager to free 
themselves from alien subjection. India is the only civilised country in the 
world where the humiliating sight is to be witnessed of the mass of the people 
being ensnared in slavery by an alien bureaucracy. This disyraceful state of 
things has continued to this day owing to the ignorance of the Indians themselves, 
But the latter have now become discontented with their condition and will not 
tolerate it any longer. The National Congress owes its birth to this spirit 
of discontent. its object is to annihilate the domination of the Indian 
bureaucracy—not of the British Government—over India. Lord Curzon had 
made herculean efforts to strengthen the sway of the bureaucracy, and the 
Bengal Partition formed the climax in the series of measures which he under- 
took for accomplishing this design. The Indian public had hitherto clung 
to the hope that the British Ministry would annul that obnoxious measure, but 
that hope has been finally shattered by Mr. Morley’s latest declaration in 
Parliament. The whole affair conveys a useful morai to the Indians, viz., 
that if they want to be freed from the yoke of the bureaucracy, they must 
rely in future solely on their own strength. Itis an evil augury for the 
future of India that a sturdy Liberal like Mr. Morley should have succumbed 
to the influence of the bureaucracy, and it will beno wonder if out of this 
episode are evolved startling incidents the like of which have never hitherto 
happened in the history of the British Indian administration. The Bengalis 
have resisted the Partition measure by ali constitutional means in their power, 
but to no purpose. This glaring iustance of the failure of constitutional 
agitation might in the future produce in the country a class of extremists, who 
will advocate the adoption of unconstitutional measures for the emancipation 
of their fellow-countrymen, In the circumstances, the authorities need not 
be surprised if the history of Ireland is repeated, though it may be on 
a small scale, in India. Even to-day it is openly declared in some quarters 
that it is futile to hope for national salvation by holding public meetings 
and submitting memorials to Government. It is held that when the people 
Over-awe the authorities by their united strength, then alone will their 
grievances be redressed and the path of national salvation be cleared of 
obstacles. It is deplorable that the people should be driven by the 
bureaucracy to entertain such hostile views towards a Government, which they 
have hitherto acknowledged as just and benign. Mr. Morley has failed 
to come to the rescue of the Indians, but the latter far from being downcast 
in consequence will be inspired with a fervent determination to rely on their own 
inherent strength. It is an indisputable fact that the Indians are not a 
conquered people, but have willingly submitted to the British rule in their own 
interests. In view of this the authorities are courting a serious danger to British 
rule by exasperating the Indians by their determined efforts to keep them in 
thraldom,; ‘They should bear in mind that the stability of British rule dogs 
not depend upon a handful of British soldiers, who are but a drop in the ocean 
‘when compared with. the 300 millions of the} Indian population. In truth the 
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toverniment in India rests on a moral basis, but it must be confessed 
'poligy is becoming more and more unrighteous day by day. The 
fave lost Acedrgiry in their rulers and have begun to realise that the main 
im of their policy is self-interest. In this frame of mind, the Indians had 
g | © 80 ry ray ¢ ow tg in Mr. Morley, but this, too, has now been extinguished. 

D Secident is fraught with grave anxiety both for England and India. It is 
yin omatic of the t new struggle which is looming on the horizon. Heaven 

‘India ‘in this conflict and spread her fame to all the four corners of the 
oe ‘is our fervent prayer. 


’ 


s Mr. Morley’s declaration about the irrevocability of the Bengal Parti- 
Oitercbi Pusok (26), 15th tion is bound to be a great blow to our Bengali friends 

j See oy c and we offer them our sincerest sympathy. They have, 
j | however, the consolation of knowing that the whole 

of India is on theirside. Let them, then, accept the Partition asa settled 
thing. This does not mean that the unworthy motives which prompted Lord 
Curzon to devise the unholy Partition are to be allowed to be satisfied. The 
imary object of that haughty aristocrat was to give a blow to the growing 
solidarity ofthe Bengali-speaking race, This object has been absolutely defeated. 
We are sure the people of Bengal, Wubiarebiaie and Hindus alike, are more 
united to-day than ever they were before the Partition. These feelings of brother- 
hood are bound to grow more and more intense every day. The greater the 
disap ree the closer will be the ties that will bind the people of Bengal 
together. ......... The Partition must and is bound to go. But it will be years 
before that is possible. And it would only bea waste of energy to devote all our 
efforts towards this one plank in our political platform. There is other than 
mere academic or sentimental work to be done. The gospel of retaliation has to 
be preached and practised. Already we have unsheathed the weapon of 
boycott. We must stick to it like vampires and suck away the blood of the 
opposition, We are bound to winin the long run. But in the meanwhile 
we must all devote ourselves to practical work. There must be less taik and 
more work. We must take the question of our political salvation in our own 
hands and not oy oe any longer on the so-called paternal British Government—- 
Conservative or Liberal. Bengal has already forged ahead in the matter of 
boycott and retaliation, All India must back her up. Even the most bureau- 

cratic of Governments cannot long defy a united India.” 


*16. “There is nothing more disappointing to the people of India in 
general and Bengal in particular than the recent 
Hind Swaréjya (28 and declaration of the Secretary of State for India in 
42); 21st. July, Eng. cols. Parliament that the Bengal partition wasa settled 
fact........... Nevertheless, the determination and the 
patriotic feelings, with which the Bengali leaders have carried on the agitation, 
have brought to light the fact that the Indian nation is not, as is often 
thought by. our high-handed rulers, a nation likely to remain under foreign. 
yoke forever. In spite of their defeat in gaining the prime object for which 
they were fighting, the end has been very favourable in view of the awakening 
of the spirit of swadeshism—the only means for the salvation of a nation from 
a foreign yoke. It has also created a spirit of nationality among the different. 
— races.” 


14. +“ After the deliberate question put by Sir Henry Cotton to Mr. Morley 
: on the subject of the Bengal partition and the definite. 
Mahratta (9), 15th July. reply given by the latter thereto, there should be, in. 
‘ our opinion, no excuse for even the most confirmed optimist to entertain any hope 
that the partition decree will be modified in Mr, Morley’s time. And yet Mr. 
Morley is by common consent held to be a man actuated by the best of oi he Seon l. 
The ut reply is not accompanied by any of those catching platitudes 
about human sentiment, the milk of sympathy, etc., for which Mr. Morley is so. 
mous. In plain King’s English Mr. Morley declared the partition to be a. 
ttled ‘fact. But can a settled fact be after all the best reason or the highest. 
istification for the partition ?;........ ‘Lhefe was only one modification con-. 
ned in Mr. = reply, and it was that. he was prepared to take any 
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steps to remove legitimate causes of complaint. The modification makes no 
meaning to us. It is mere words and gives no real insight into the working of 
Mr, Morley’s mind towards the people of Bengal. It now only remains to be 
seen what view our Bengali friends take of the situation, and whether, finding 
as they must undoubtedly do now that not the smallest loophole has been left 
by Mr. Morley for them to effect an honourable retreat from the entrenched 
position they took on the Partition ground, they will persevere in the swadeshi 
agitation more steadfastly than ever as the only means left to them for making 
an impression upon the minds of the British public.” 


18, “We are not . that a ya di decision is not a blessing in 
isguise. The forces now making for progress and 
Jaly ¢ ge ony (33), 15th anion might have flagged, if the decision had been 
otherwise. It is anadvantage that we have got some- 
thing to fight for. The changesin the system of Government in India, which 
Mr. Gokhale is believed to be striving for, may, if wisely matured and given in 
time, go some way to allay the rising discontent of the people. Everything de- 
pends on the way in which they are conceived and the time when they are con- 
ceded. It is possible for concessions to come too late. It is more necessary than 
ever for all Indians to sink all private differences and unite as one body for the 
national cause. It is also necessary to organise our forces on a better plan 
The strengthening of our own organs and institutions is a prime necessity. 
We must discriminate between friends and foes, and know how to deal 
with them. The blind patronage of organs hostile to our aspirations must 
cease. There must be a wider spread of education of the right stamp among 
the masses. Mere reading and writing cannot turn our poor peasants into 
patriotic, self-relying and self-respecting citizens, The depth of the education 
given should be as much our concern as its extent, New directions should be 
given to the stream of private charity, Bengal has in this too set us an 
example. A single gentleman endows a big technical school and places it 
under our own people without any regard for official approbation, ofticial aid, 
or Official reward in the shape of empty titles and distinctions. We trust the 
people of other parts of India will also tread the new path.” 


19. Mr, Morley is gradually appearing in his true colours, and it would 
pasa’ (105), 15th not be wise for us to stake our happiness on his or, 
a lige ' for the matter of that, his countrymen’s sympathy 
y towards us. In reply to a question by Sir H. Cotton, 
Mr. Morley said that the partition of Bengal was a settled fact and that the 
question could not be re-opened. This reply cannot but create in our minds a 
disgust for Mr. Morley’s sense of justice, Is Mr. Morley prepared to follow a 
similar policy in other matters as in the present case? Is he prepared 
to say “‘ Let bygones be bygones” in the case of the )ndian Mutiny of 1857, 
the murders of Messrs, Rand and Ayerst or the default in payment of Govern- 
ment assessment on the part of the Indian rayats? The true significance 
of Mr. Morley’s reply is this: “We did what we desired and we shall 
not undo it though the Indians were to break their heads over it,’’ 


«©20, The philosophic and humanitarian Mr. Morley has proved to be as 
treacherous as the mirage and has cruelly dashed the 
What should Indians do cup to pieces, just as we were raising it to our 
after Mr. Morley’s refusal to parched lips. The events of the last few weeks, in 
modify the Partition of * : ; A ’ 
Bengal P connection with Bengal particularly, had given 
Patriot (14), 14th July. strong grounds for the impression that a change had 
come over those who are ultimately responsible for 
the destinies of India, and that means would soon be found to heal the wounds 
inflicted by Lord Curzon and the other limbs of Satan who had come under his 
malignant influence. The way in which Mr. Morley has been tantalising the 
people of India is simply cruel, if not criminal, and unworthy both of the party 
he belongs to and of his own characteristic past...... Such a half-hearted policy 
is a sin and a crime and deserves nothing but contempt. These remarks might, 
to some people, seem strong and uncglled-for when used: about such a 
witant. J. ) 
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nan as the present Secretary of State. We are pained to be driven to 
se such og Magna about a person whom from our. youth we. have 
musidered to be our gury and whose magnificent ‘studies’ of English 
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litics ‘and ‘statesmen we have devoured with avidity. But when the idol 
‘we have been enthusiastically, blindly worshipping proves to be made of 
‘mere clay, when the guru becomes deliberately faithless to the very doctrines 
Which he lias been preaching to generations of students, then, surely, 
the time is come to dethrone the false prophet, to pull away the borrowed 
lumes and hold him up to the world as hereally is. Such atime has now come 
in Mr. Morley’s case,...... ..- Had the Seeretary of State taken up his present 
osition on the ground of conviction, we'would have had nothing to say to him...... 
But whoever has carefully: studied-the various utterances of Mr. Morley since he 
-entered the India Office, both in Parliament and out of it, whosoever has perused 
the various documents said to have emanated from him and whosoever has 
marked the trend of the various measures he has hitherto taken anent JI engal 
cannot help coming to the conclusion that Mr. Morley is aeting against his 
convictions, that he has fallen a victim to red ‘apeism, that he has been bitten 
by the rabies of that dreadful disease—continuity in politics. Every word that 
he has hitherto uttered about India proves, beyond all doubt, that he is 
convinced that there is something rotten in the state of this country, ‘ that 
things are not as they seem;’ every word of his breathes disgust at the 
manifestly illegal, unconstitutional and un-British deeds done in Bengal 
by a band of. vindictive administrative marauders,......... Coming as it 
did after repeated promises of sympathetic treatment, Mr. Morley’s announce- 
ment in the Commons on Saturday last that ‘Government regarded 
the Partition of Bengal as a settled fact, but would be glad in the future, as 
in the past, to take any steps to remove legitimate causes of complaint’ falls 
upon our people as a cruel, mean and cowardly blow....., .. The. latter half of 
the pronouncement is exasperating beyond all endurance. Such white lies, such 
‘crocodile tears, such pious frauds have ever been the stock-in-trade of unscrupul- 
ous administrators and statesmen....;..... Coming from a personality like the 
present Secretary of Siate, they almost amount to chicanery and perjury......... 
We sincerely sympathise with our sorely tried friends of Benyal for the cruel 
way in which they have been treated. They have, however, the consolation 
of having the whole of India on their side,............ What neat ?—that 
naturally is the next question. We trust the last few months have 
already solved that question. Terrible diseases required terrible remedies. 
The disease of bloated Imperialism, selfish aggrandisement and imperious 
bureaucracy cannot be cured by ordinary remedies, The remedies must be 
equally powerful, aye! equally poisonous. We have already discovered one 
such potent remedy in boycott. There are many others equally efficacions, 
But the most potent, the grandest of all is self-reliance. No more begging for 
‘political alms, no more bending of the knee, no more compliments for kicks 
received. We must be as grim and merciless es our opponents. The struggle 
has but just commenced. The Partition question is but a preliminary skir- 
‘mish. Many a pitched battle will have to be fought, many an enemy laid low 
in the dust belore we are able to unfurl the standard of emancipation. Let our 
brethren of Bengal, therefore, gird up theirloins. A truce to talk—work 
when it is light, work when it is dark, work when it is dawn, work when it is 
night, and—All for the Fatberland—let ¢hat henceforth be the burden of 
our song.” med vs | 
_ 21. The history of the Bengal partition forcibly brings to our mind 
the contrast between a free nation like the English 
Gujarat (70), 1¢th July. and a conquered and down-trodden but loyal people 
ee like ourselves, If the British Government were to 
introduce the bureaucratic methods of governing India in even an obscure 
Village in England, it would know to its cost what the consequences. would be. 
_ Englishmen as a naticn abbor slavery wheraver it exists. But there are afew 
-black sheep amongst them, who rob the rights of others for the sake of promoting 
their selfish ends. It behoves us to make herculean efforts to expose their mis- 
Ps deeds. .‘This.is being done by the Congress and by Indian delegates to England, 
ae” i but the Curzonian regime has shown that such agitation is not sufficient to 
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enable us to protect our rights. We should try to make ourselves worthy of 
enjoying these rights. The process will infuse into us such a magnetic power 
that our rights will come to us of themselves, We should, however,.constantly 
bear in mind the proverb “Those who depend upon others always come 
to grief.”” 1f we are united, a thousand Partitions will not harm us, Union 
and patriotism will enable us to bring about our rise and happiness by our 
own unaided efforts. 


22. The curtain has now fallen on the Barisal affair. The Conservatives 
have gayged and kicked the Indians to their hearts’ 
content. It remains to be seen what treatment is 
meted out to them by the Liberals who have now 
come to power. We for one consider that the Indians 
have yet a great deal to endure in future. The day is yet distant when India’s 
condition will improve and her sons will acquire political rights, Indians must 
always be prepared to offer sacrifices for securing this consummation. It is a 
matter of history that Chitore remained in misery for centuries together under 
Muhammadan subjection and was ultimately enabled to gain independence on 
the completion of the cycle of twelve big sacrificial offerings which the 
presiding deity of that celebrated fort had required of its rulers. Similarly, it 
has perhaps been decreed by Providence that India should offer one thousand 
and one sacrifices before she is enabled to throw off her foreign yoke and secure 
the tranquillity of native rule. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji has offered one 
such sacrifice to the goddess presiding over his motherland. The sacrifice 
is an insignificant one, yet as if. is reeking and foaming with blood, it is to 
be hoped that the goddess will be pleased to accept it. It behoves us not 
to shed tears of grief at the offering of such sacrifices, but we cannot help 
expressing surprise that the Liberal Government should connive at them, Is 
its inaction in regard to the misgovernment of Bengal indicative of a desire 
that the Indians should offer more sacrifices than they have hitherto done? 
The Indians are endowed with extraordinary patience, but even their 
patience bas limits. Do the Liberals wish that Bengal should be stirred by 
eraver disturbances than those that have occurred there hitherto? They may 
lay the flattering unction to their souls that any commotion in Bengal, however 
tremendous, can be put down by force in the twinkling of an eye, 
but they should bear in mind that it is not as easy to extinguish the fire of 
indignation smouldering in the breasts of the Indians as to suppress a tribal 
revolt in Afghanistan. The judicial proceedings in the Barisal case have shown 
that Sir Bampfy!de Fuller and Mr. Emerson are not fit to continue any longer 
in their respective offices. Why are they not recalled from LHastern Bengal ? 
Will Lord Minto turn his attention to this grave subject fF 


Olose of the Barisal affair, 
Gujardti (24), 15th July. 


23. “The curtain has fallen over the last act of the deplorable drama 
enacted in Barisal about the middle of April by 

Oriental Review (12), 18th Sir Bampfylde Fuller & Co. But has it falien 
July ; Karndtak Patra (96), for ever? Or, shall we hear something more of the 
affair in the future? We cannot recall any incident 
in the whole history of British Indian administration, 
save that chapter relating to that notorious Warren Hastings, when a series 
of administrative blunders were committed by men in authority with such 
perfect equanimity and impunity. Sir Bampfylde himself compared his admi- 
nistration to that of a Muhammadan ruler, but we will not do him the 
injustice to ransack ancient history to find out a parallel for him. For reckless- 
ness and audacity on the part of a subordinate officer with so many authorities 
above to punish and reprimand him, Sir Bampfylde is incomparable, 
He has defied law and authority, outraged common sense and decency. 
and revolted, by his actions, against the spirit and letter of the instructions 
conveyed to him by the Secretary of State for India......... He has 
protected himself from the censure of High Court by withdrawing the 
prosecution against Mr. Bannerji.......... He has evaded the law and the law’s 
long arm.......... ‘What is Mr. Morley going to do now that the Courts can 
offer no opinion ?......... We want to know whether the unprovoked attack 
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by the Police was lawfol ; whether the dispersal of the Conference was 
awful ;. whether the shouting of ‘Bande Mataram’ is unlawful. We cannot 
Ww from, the Courts, Can we learn from the Secretary of State for 
India ? Liberalism will bea sham creed, huge fraud, if under a Liberal 
Government such things as Sir Bampfylde i is guilty of can’ be done with 
impunity.......... We call upon Mr. Morley to make an early statement on what 
he proposes todo with put to the official doings in Barisal.” [The 
.* Korndtak Patra writes in a somewhat similar strain.] 


Ray Poy 
Pia 


24. After receiving the information called for from the Government of 

India on the subject of the Sylhet execution case, 

Sir B, Fuller's Govern. Mr, Morley made a lengthy statement in the House 
pac Magnan the Sylhet of Commons on Friday last, He recounted the 
Mahrétta (9), 16th July. Whole case and concluded, according to Reuter, by 
saying that there had been admitted faults in the 
procedure of the execution and that he regretted to say that these proceedings 
fell short of the high and exact standard of official duty which the Indian 
Civil Service for so many generations had sc ably maintained. The matter might 
have been allowed to rest with this straightforward expression of regret. But 
the Government of India jealously watchful of the honour of the Civil Service 
is thinking of issuing a statement relating to the case, The explanation of 
the regrettable execution which is to figure in the statement has already 
| been settled, The story is that certain papers reached the Simla Post 
, Office at a late hour on Saturday, when the postal peon took it for granted that 
the Home Office was closed and made no effort to deliver the same. 
Sunday followed, and it was, of course, a no-business day and the papers in 
question were not handed in until the morning of Monday when Uday Patni 
was executed. ‘Ihe trick of the new explanation is transparent. A native 
postman is to be made the peg on which all the blame for the enormity of this 
execution is to be hung. But by the creation of this new figure on the canvas, 
we do not think the public could be blinded to the other and more important 

figures thereon. We cannot believe that Sir B. Fuller’s Government or the ° 
jailor in question were deprived of even the modest equipment of a calendar ; 
and a calendar might have counselled delay ia the execution, as the intervening 
Sunday cut short the period for the decision of Uday Patni’s appeal for mercy 
by twenty-four hours, But who should look to these trifles, when the life and 
death of a mere native was concerned? And the question again arises 
whether the British Empire would have been shaken to its foundations, if 

Uday Patni had breathed for a few hours more.”’ 


25. “ ‘Lhe case of Uday Patni is not a rare instance. Many an Indian 
oe has been badly treated by the authorities and many 
eae eee Sivas 22) 129), a time has the appeal proved to be of no avail. The 
18th daly, Eng. cols. * fact is the members of the Civil Service have 
formed themselves into a white caste and there isa | 

powerful esprit de corps among the Anglo-Indians. If the attention of the 
Secretary of State for India had not been drawn to this ‘enormity,’ nobody 
would have heard anything of the conduct of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s Gov- 
ernment. We should like to know what Mr. Morley proposes to do atter 
the conviction that has been brought home to him very strongly that the civil 
administration at any rate in East Bengal is not asit ought to be. Will he 
: regard it.as one of the ‘settled things’ and consign it to the limbo of the lost, or 
. does he propose to punish the author of the mischief who has brought ‘the 
ds administration into discredit? Mr. Morley can scarcely be true to “himself 
% and to his Liberal principles, if Sir’ Bamptyide is permitted to continue as the 
Grand Moghul of East vated after he has shown himself absolutely unfit for : 
the task imposed upon him.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :— Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller and his officials have certainly been no murderers, but the incident 
may be taken to have well established their title to live down in history 
as the most remarkable set of blunderers the Heaven-born Service has produced 
in the long course of its existence.” ] ~ 
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‘the Chandpur authorities in 12th July he went to Chandpur to deliver 4 lecture 
dispersing a local public onthe stwadesht movement. Assoon as he arrived 
meeting. there, Mr. Mosley, Joint Magistrate of Chéndpur, served 


you employ language which is calculated to excite disaffection towards Govern- 
ment in the minds of the Muhammadans in this division, and as, having regard 


‘with lathis appeared on the scene, just as demons used to flock in times of yore to 
disturb the sacrificial performances of the Rishis. The Police Inspector ordered 


‘on that day on the ground that there was a probability of inflammatory words 


dispersal of public meetings, 


‘no workers to carry on the work throughout the year. It has been asked 


‘nature of the work that has to be done, and there may be people forth- 
coming to do it. Our own belief is that if the Congress changes its function 


21 


26. Dr. Abdul Gafur, a well-known Muhammadan gentleman, is & 
- member of the swadeshi Volunteers of Bengal. On 


Comments on the action 0 


Kesari (132), 17th July. . him with the following notice :—‘ As in your speeches 


to the present political excitement, such disaffection is likely to result ina breach 
of the public peace, you are strictly prohibited from delivering speeches in this 
division. If you deliver speeches, you will be arrested and thrown into jail.’ 
Mr. Mosley was not content only with gagging the mouth of Dr, Gafur in this 
manner. ‘The next day a meeting of 2,000 Muhammadans was held under the 
presidency of Mr. Muhammad Moulvi Kahimbux, a respectable and influential 
zamindar. ‘The first resolution passed at the meeting was that the Muham- 
madans of Chandpur were deeply grieved at the insult offered to their 
community by gagging the mouth of their leader, Dr, Gafur, Hardly had 
the resolution been carried when a Police Inspector and some policemen armed 


the meeting to disperse. Being asked for his authority to give such an order, 
he replied that he had verbal orders from the Magistrate to do so. The police 
having refused to give a written order to the people to disperse, the people went 
to their respective homes. Two hours before this Mr, Mosley had given strict 
orders to two Hindus of Chéndpur not to hold any public meeting there 


being used as on the previous day and that such meetings were likely to cause 
a breach of the public peace. The Chandpur incident is but a second 
edition of the Barisal affair with only this difference that while at Barisal the 
police used force, the Chandpur authorities screened themselves behind the 
word “sympathy ”’, of which we hear so much nowadays, The Chandpur 
incident has greatly exasperated the Muhammadans of Calcutta, and they 
are going to hold a meeting there to protest against the high-handed conduct 
of the Chandpur authorities. Mr. Morley has wrapped himself up in the 
word ‘“‘sympathy ” and dare not take more vigorous action. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that some Magistrates should issue orders like the above for the 


27. Itis mo good trying to ignore the wide-spread feeling, to which 
i, oe Mr. G. S. Khaparde and Mr. A, Chaudhuri have 
tina for modifications ithe recently given expression, that the Indian National 


Indian National Congress. and that if must turn out more tangible work. 


Indian Spectator (5), 21st Mr, Khaparde recommends a change of policy in the 
July. direction of adopting chiefly such resolutions as the 
Congress would be prepared to carry out for itself without relying exclusively 
on Government aid. His wording seems a little more uncompromising, but we 
do not understand him to mean that the Congress should have nothing to do 
with Government. If it concerns itself with politics at all, if must have 
something to do with Government. We are assured that the proposal 
does not aim at a change of leadership and we do not see why the assurance 
should not be accepted. A change of policy, it seems, would involve 
continuous work throughout the year, and the reconstruction of the Congress - 
on a constitutional basis. The great difficulty raised is that there will be 


what work the Congress reformers have been doing within their respective 
provinces, and whether a fiat of the Congress will bring workers suddenly 
into existence. Thisis a serious difficulty. Weare not concerned to know what 
Mr. Tilak or Mr. Lajput Rai, or Mr. Khaparde, or any one else has 
been or has not been doing. Let the public know something about the 


from ‘agilation’ to education, supplemented by representation to the authori- 
ties, it may become more business-like, while retaining its spectacular attractions. 
con 435—65 | , 
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accept delegates from ‘public meotings,’ but only 
ognised assdciations, which may or may not be professedly political. 
tees should recommend e recognised association to provide itself 


bd 
Pe or : 


y, which should contain such literature as would be helpful in 


ould ‘not 


Committee: ‘may ask the associations to discuss and communicate their 
opinions’ on’ public questions as they arise during the year. All this may 
properly be described as doing work throughout the year. The spectacular 
attractions of the annual assembly need not be givenup. The question will 
no-doubt be: asked, where are these associations? Our answer is that if dele- 
gates are to be sent up only by such associations, they are bound to come into 
existence, - If the activities of the Congress are to be confined to ‘agitation,’ 
there will be no work for it to do throughout the year, nor is it desirable that 
it should have such work todo. Let it try to promote a genuiue study of the 
administrative problems of the day. and to focus well-informed opinion, and 
the results will be substantial, and such as no critics can carp at.”’ 


28. “ It is proposed that the Congress should give up the present method 
Phoet (18). 18th Jai of bringing their wishes before Government and only 
a tehtes SocceePutee pass such resolutions as they are prepared to carry out 
for themselves, Where laws or institutions need modifying, it isa pity to forego 
this very useful method of drawing our legislators’ attention to the fact, especially 
as in this direction Congressmen cannot act for themselves, unless the suggestion 
is that that body should encourage and countenance open rebellion—a thing 
which even the most viOlent speeches cannot make us believe......... Perhaps 
the enigmatical announcement of independent action may be only intended as 
& propaganda of passive resistance, swadeshi, boycott, Bande Mataram and all 
the rest of it, and if the leaders are so far encouraged by the success of recent 
experiments as to think that their time woula be well occupied by exclusive 
devotion to these practices, they must be left to prove their theories by further 
experiment, but in any case, as we have sai, they seem to be throwing over- 
board a useful practice, and if their activities develop on any of the lins 
indicated above, many sober and moderate men are sure to wash their hands of 
the movement.’ | 


29, “ Mr. Khaparde’s letter on the future working of the Congress, though 

Pe sae ge ge eee signed by him alone, is said to be the joint product 
En — (24), “> of the deliberations of Lala Lajpatrai, Mr. Khaparde 
. and Mr, Tilak....... It is legitimate to inquire in a 
friendly spirit what work and how long these three gentlemen and those who 
with them have done on their own lines or on the lines of the 
Congress in their own provinces before pronouncing their condemnation 
on the Congress methods. We notice more with sincere sorrow than in anger 
that the Punjéb has hitherto shown no provincial activity even on the 
resent lines of the Congress, May we inquire what Lala Lajpatrai and 
is friends have hitherto done to study and ventilate provincial and local 
questions and educate public opinion in the Punjab?.......... If patriotism 
consists in merely formulating ideals for the rest of the world and in detachment 
from the social, educational, economic and political circumstances of the country, 
then we do not think that these three Congressmen alone will carry off the 
highest prize for performing this feat. The same observations apply mutatis 
mutandis to our friends, Mr. Khuparde and Mr, Tilak. One of Mr, Tilak’s 
favourite. devices is to represent that those who are not in favour of his 
views or disapprove of his methods are political cowards or men wanting in 


patriotism or ill-wishers of the country. They are now being held up to 


blic ridicule as a school of beggars. ‘lhe Honourable Mr. Gokhale is 
openly ridiculed, belittled and even abused by certain Deccani publicists 
haying gone on a ‘begging’ mission, though some of these very critics 
some time ago wild with anger, because Bombay was not in a position to 
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hold a demonstration in his honour after his return.from England,. May 
we inquire what Mr. Khaparde did to agitate on the lines of our friends in 
Bengal, when progressive Berar was amalgamated with the. backward Central 
Provinces ? hy did he remain content with a feeble protest and a beggi 
petition ?....... Will he tell us what measures he has adopted to carry on an 
keep up the Congress agitation even on the ‘ orthodox ’ lines of the ‘ antiquated ’ 
leaders? Why has he waited so long fora mandate from the Congress? Is 
the work of agitation to be left to half-educated, irresponsible or indiscreet paid 
agents, when men like him can step into the field to give effect to their views ?... 
It would be easy to propose similar questions to our friend, Mr. Tilak. Why 
was he a member of the local Legislative Council at one time and why did 
he pray for concessions or the redress of popular grievances? Did he ask the 
Congress in Bombay to keep up a permanent mission in England? If so, why 
does he now ridicule the Congress for having sent the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale ona ‘begging’ mission, as he has done in the last issue of the 
Kesart? If new convictions have dawned upon him, what has he done to give 
effect to them at least in the city of Poona, let alone the whole Presidency or 
the country? What institution or association has he worked with success for 
any length of time on his own principles in hearty co-operation with others? 
What more effective institution as an instrument of political agitation has he 
substituted in the place of the Sarvajanik Sabha and its Journal which have 
quietly disappeared? Has the Poona District got an organisation after his 
heart for carrying on agitation from year’s end to year’s end in the name 
of the Congress to back up his prayers? If not, why not? Willa mandate 
from the Congress enable him to create it? Asa self-respecting patriot, why 
should he wait for it, believing as he does fully in the principle of self-help 
andin the policy of non-begging? It would be easy to multiply questions. 
But we refrain. We have put the above questions to Lala Lajpatrai, 
Mr. Khaparde and Mr, Tilak in no unfriendly spirit........... We are quite 
ready to give them credit for good intentions. But we venture to think that not 


one of them is in a position to produce credentials which can inspire the Indian © 


public with any degree of confidence in their principles or programme......... 
We are all for more activity, more energetic agitation and wider diffusion 
of accurate political knowledge. For this great work the Congress cannot make 
a call upon Providence to send from the heavens men of the requisite 
moral and intellectual capacity and witha due sense of responsibility. Hach 
province must, therefore, on the principle of division of labour gird up its loins 
as far as possible and work for itself and the country generally within its 
own limits. If men of the right stamp are however not forthcoming to-day 
in sufficient numbers even for doing the work that is lying at their 
own doors, we ask all thoughtful, practical, experienced and responsible Con- 
gressmen to reflect how a resolution of the Congress, or any constitution for 
the Congress, which, again, is not possible unless constitutional bodies are 
organized from below, can possibly generate the required activity or suddenly 
bring into existence the men that are wanted to carry on what is glibly 
described as agitation from year’s end to year’s end in a vast and educa- 
tionally backward continent like India as the directly appointed agents of the 
Congress.”’ 


80. “ In view of the approaching sessions of the Indian National Congress 
Mr. G. 8. Khaparde has issued a circular to the 
Indian Congressmen making some suggestions for 
placing the Congress work on an assured basis. The 
importance of the letter consists not so much in what it reveals as in what it 
conceals. Mr, Khaparde returns to some of the old charges with which we are 
already familiar. He begins by saying that the Congress is merely a specta- 
cular show. It cannot be the desire of these neo-patriots to reduce the dimen- 
sions of the Congress to a mere corporation where only the elect shall meet to 
discuss resolutions which will not. pray or petition to Government.......... 
When fourteen thousand people attend a public meeting in honour of 
the birth-day celebration of Mr. Chamberlain, and six hundred and fifty 
men are required to legislate for a population of less than forty millions ia 
the British Isles, are a thousand delegates too many for voicing the griev- 


Oriental Review (12), 18th 
July. 
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three hundred millions of Indians once a year ?............ For our own 
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ear,” and the impression: that will be created in the minds of the 
authorities ‘will then® be deep and profound’; the Congress itself will have 
become a force which’ no Government, not even the most autocratic, will 


~ oare to ignore....,.,... ‘Mr. Khaparde protests against continuing the present 
‘methods of political work and pants for a change. We have done the same 


thing all these twenty years, he says in substance, without avail; we must 


now take to something better. We wish Mr. Khaparde were less reticent 


on what the Congress is to do after avoiding its present line of work. 
What is it to discuss? Shall it discuss domestic politics, social reform, 
scientific and literary subjects, the causes of earthquakesand so on? Shall 
it not concern itself with the Land Revenue policy, Irrigation, the recur- 
ring famines, Army expenditure, excessive taxation, or any other subject about 
which we have not yet converted the Government to our ways of thinking? 
Mr. Khaparde and those whom he represents have failed to grasp the pur- 
pose of the Congress. By its constitution it ought to remain the permanent 
opposition of the Indian Government, pointing out where their policy errs 
and proves mischievous to the people. No constructive work is possible so long 
as we do not change places with the authorities, The only other point in his 
letter relates to the nomination of the President for tiie coming Congress, 
Surely Mr. Khaparde ought to know that the Standing Committees of the Con- 
gress would look to it. ‘The mere fact that he injudiciously rushed into print 
after the manner of Mr. Alfred Nundy with his nomination shows how 
unsafe a guide he is. As we said before, the letter is important, not in what 
it contains as in what it conceals. lt is an attempt on the part of the 
‘extremist wing of the Congress party to oust the moderates, men like 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr..D. E. Wacha, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji and Mr. G. Subramanya Iyer and make the Congress the platform of 
the unconstitutionals.......... Mr. Khaparde says that a class of thinkers are 
arising who have no belief in the Congress propaganda, © We confess to our 
ignorance of such aclass of patrivts.” 


31. ‘ The Congress movement is passing through a crisis. The old methods 
have lost theiz efficacy, the old leaders seem to be 

Sar ten oe (49), 16th osing their influence. There is a desire for change 
ie Ae and for some new lines of action, but none is yet able 
to hit upon the change required. ‘The Congress has so far done invaluable work 
in unifying national thought and sentiment throughout India......... The time 
has now come to devise means to strengthen this tie of brotherhood. Thinkers 
and orators who hitherto led the Congress movement have done the work of tilling 
the soil and sowing the seed : we want now either these men or new actors who 
will water and fructify it...... Questions of reform in administrative details or 
even of the improvement of the executive machinery are of secondary importance 
‘when people, high and low, in all parts of the country are seriously asking 
whether the present constitution of the Indian Government itself is compatible 
with our national well-being......... Income Tax, Salt tax, University reform, 
Abkéri policy and Military expenditure—these may be gvod topics for petitions 
orspeeches in Council. But they are not fit to occupy the whole attention of the 
representatives of the country when they gather together from thousands of 
‘miles for three precious days only and are pressed for time, The question of 

‘bh 


uestions now before us is, shall we live and grow as a nation, or are we to die? 
is is probably what Mr. Khaparde and others who advocate a change of Congress 
spay Mat and one may be tempted to sympathise with this cry of despair. 
The Bengal partition agitation*has taught us a lesson, The whole native public 
opinion, declared and emphasized in all possible ways, counts for nothing even 
with a liberal-minded and philosophical statesman like Mr, Morley. British 
‘prestige, which is the foundation of British supremacy all over the world, must be 
maintained at any cost. Ifa number of Egyptians are shot, imprisoned and 
flogged for the death of one British officer, why should we expect the public 
condemnation of Lord Curzon:and Sir B. Fuller by the repeal of the Partition 
of Bengal’? We are beginning to appreciate British policy. better and we shall 
have to revise our political ideas accordingly.’ Bes eae i 


— 
32. “The Anglo-Indian oda | true to its intinets, P taken the earliest 
| opportunity to join in the discussion started by — 
Mekretie (9), 10a uly, = Bip. Khaparde and play its game of abl 9 
tion, The Times of India in noticing Mr. Khaparde’s letter skilfully draws a red 
herring across the path, and by imputing to him, in common with Mr. Tilak, 
a desire to capture the Congress hopes to effectively prejudice a particular class 
of people against anything that he might have to say whether good, bad or 
indifferent.......... The suggestion that Tilak, Khaparde Co. wish to wrest the 
control of the Congress from the hands of Sir P. M. Mehta and Mr. Gokhale is 
both false in fact and malicious in intent. But the suggestion does not stop 
even there, and we find in other quarters an oft-repeated reference to the 
present condition of the Sarvajanik Sabha which has no other purpose but to 
insinuate that Mr. Tilak would like to capture the Congress and enjoy a fiendish 
delight in destroying it. Inreply tothese insinuations it may be stated once for 
all that neither Mr. Tilak nor those who think with him in other Provinces of 
India have the least desire to capture the Congress in any sense of the word, 
much less to destroy it. . His constant pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
Congress, his unswerving loyalty to its unwritten laws, his scrupulous 
homage to the senior Congress leaders—all these are matters of public knowledge. 
Then, again, even in the most hot-headed articles written by him on the 
subject of the Congress, no other basal principle appears so prominently 
accepted by him as that the Congress must only be mended but not ended. \ 
To deny this would be to deny him credit for commonsense and sagacity enough 
to perceive that the idea of the Congress is a brilliant one and that the Congress 
is such a potent agency for national work that no amount of labour spent upon 
improving and adapting it to the ever changing conditions of political work 
would be ever wasted. ‘The question, we must once more point out, is not one 
of ending the Congress, but mending it so far as it lends itself to amendment. 
The senior Congress leaders have, however, been somewhat unwisely and 
almost obstinately resisting the demand for this amendment, And as for 
real regard <r love for the Congress it will be found to be in a 
greater measure in the heart of what is called the extremist wing 
than in that of the writers in the Anglo-Indian press who, if they can 
have nothing but abuse for men like Mr. Gokhale when they deliver earnest 
speeches from the, Presidential chair of the Congress, have also no hesitation in 
singing the praises of their virtues of moderation and constitutional habit of mind 
when it suits their purpose....... Sir P. M. Mehta may keep the Congress as the 
undis;:uted domain of his leadership. But even leaders have at times to allow 
themselves to be led if they want to keep pace with public opinion. As a senior 
Congresswalla, he is the undisputed leader of the Congress movement. But he 
is only a trustee of it for the people whose opinion the Congress must reflect, 
Will he or wili he not, therefore, consext to such modifications of the movement 
as a large majority of the Congressmen, including dozens of leaders next to him 
in rank and a very large body of the rank and file of the Congress, have decided 
upon as desirable and inevitable ? ” 


33. The experience of the past twenty years shows that Government 
care very little for the resolutions passed by the 
Congress. It has accordingly .been suggested that 
the Congress should in future confine its energy 
and activities only to those matters in which it would not require the 
assistance of Government. Mr. Khaparde has put forth some suggestions 
in this connection. Some of these relate to such minor details as the provi- 
sion of accommodation for the Congress delegates and election of the President 
for the next Congress. But the most important one relates to the nature of \ 
the resolutions which he wishes the Congress to passin future. So long as 
the Congress has not the status of the Britisn Parliament, we see no use in 
its recommending this or that course of administrative action to Government 
for adoption. Unless the Congress learns to rely on its own efforts, it will 
not receive the hearty support of the public. (The Véhdri writes :—The 
policy of begging has been tried sufficiently long by our leaders. It is 
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t the by fal at. other's feet. 
f this policy is. persistec in any A solt-qurecame lead to our dees ruin and we 
aall he orushe under the roller of alien domination. History affords no 
sxample of ‘any age having acquired the blessing of self-government by 
D of begeing How can we then get it from the most cunning people on 
garth P Th is, therefore, ripe for a change in our methods. if the polie¢y 
i be + hed bbs been abandoned hy the leaders of the older generation, the new 
tion ‘would now be sporting in the garden of independence, But it is 
File t to bewail the past. Let us take heed for the future and change our lines 
of activity .] 


$4. Mr, 8, V. Bhave, a pleader of Sholdapur, writes to the Kalpaturu :-—* Prior 

to 1899 decrees of Civil Courts were not liable to any 

Operation of the Indian stamp-duty under any of theold Stamp Acts. An excep- 
Stamp Act in the case of tion, however, has now been made in the case of a decree 
partition decrees. Vaaae b Divs it h 6 
Kalpataru (129), léth Glrec ing partition y including it in the definition of 
July, Eng. cols. the term ‘ instrument of partition ’ in Section 2, clause 
15 of the present Act II of 1899. ‘The result has been 

thatthe decree has now become liable to a stamp-duty at the rate of 8 annas per 
cent, on the total value of the plaintiff's share, This is an unnecessary and 
additional taxation upon the plaintiff........... My present object is to bring to 
the notice of the authorities and of the generai public that the inclusion of the 
Civil Court’s decree in the term ‘ instrument of partition’ has resulted in impos- 
ing a double taxation on the suitors, when that was never the intention of the Gov- 
ernment in inserting the new definition as clause 15 to Section 2 of the Act..:.... 
Drawing up a decree in pursuance of the judgment is no more a new proceeding, 
or a new purpose, than recording evidence or writing out the judgment is........., 
One, therefore, fails to see why the same plaintiff should be made or asked to pay 
any tax whatever a second time. That the Government had not the smallest 
intention to impose any new or second tax is quite clear from the speech of 
the Honourable Sir James Westland who was in charge of the Bill to amend 
the old Stamp Act. That the Stamp Act should not operate as double taxation 
in any case was his first care is also clear from the words ‘not chargeable 
under the Court-fee Act,’ used by him in the description of several articles which 
are subjected tostamp-duty under the Generai Stamp Act. But it is also equally 
clear from the same speech that he was labouring under some misapprehension as 
to how decreesand awards directing partition were carried into effect....... The 
case of an award is quite different from that of a decree... It is because the parties 
do not agree, and one is refused his share, that the party refused resorts to the 
Civil Court to enforce his right by means of its decree, to obtain which he has 
to pay the Court-fee tax, which is fifteen times larger than the stamp-~luty which 
he would have very willingly paid if the opposite party had agreed to effect 
partition on a mere partition-deed. One, therefore, fails to understand how any 
reason (good or bad) for including awards in the new definition van be any 
reason for including in it decrees also. The Honourable Member was also 
wrong in thinking that the case of a Civil Court’s decree was analogous to 
that of a lease or an agreement to lease......... An agreement to lease does, 
sometimes, need completion, and is completed by a subsequent document, 
but the decree of a Civil Court in every suit is complete in itself. It is 
a command of the Court which the parties to it are bound to obey. There is 
neither room nor occasion for any subsequent document so far as the carrying 
out of the decree is concerned.......... Sir James Westland’s idea that parties 
execute new documents to carry out a decree of award was a mere misconception. 
Decree of a Civil Court can be carried into effect only in two ways, (1) defendant 
of his own accord obeying it, (2) by enforcement through Court......,... Itis 
thus clear that to subject a decree of a Uivil Court to any ; stamp-duty under the 
General Stamp Act would be taxing the plaintiff a second time; and as this was’ 
not intended by the Legislature as shown above, I trust that the authorities 
will see their way to exclude a Civil Court’s decree from the new definition, 
ge by amending it, or by requesting His Excellency the Governor General 
Coune rip remit under Section 9 of, the Act the so with which 
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27 
35, In the course of a leading article on the prosperous condition of the. 
sugar industry in Mauritius and the, possibility of. 
An appeal to Government giving an impetus to the same industry in India, the. 
4 a — 6 pe a Kesari writes :—Mauritius is a small island lying off. 
Mebirdshitca. sé est coast: of South Africa and is equal in extent to 
Kesari (132), 17th July. an ordinary taluka in this country. Nevertheless it is 
able to export sugar of the value of nearly three crores 
of rupees every year and boasts of 80 sugar manufactories. Why should not 
Maharashtra be able to manufacture sugar to the same or even to a larger 
extent than Mauritius? The conditions of soil are favourable for the 
growth of sugar-cane and the variety of cane, pundya, grown in the, 
Deccan yields a better percentage of sugar. Why should not the gull 
produced by us be manufactured into sugar and why should we depend on 
Mauritius for our supply of sugar, though we know that in the manufacture 
of it charred bones and bullock’s blood are used? Itis strange that the Agricul- 
tural Department is indifferent to the decadent condition of the sugar industry 
in India and is busying itself with schemes of rubber plantation and cotton 
cultivation. The Governments of other countries are known to encourage the 
manufacture of sugar in their midst by means of bounties and protective legisla- 
tion. Why should then the Bombay Government remain indifferent to this. 
matter ? We possess all the facilities for the manufacture of sugar. We have 
raw material of suitable quality and can extend the area under cane cultivation | 
as much as we like with the aid of the irrigational favilities at our command. It. 
is the duty of Government, under these circumstances, to encourage the establish- 
ment of pioneer sugar manufactories, but the attention of Government does not: 
yet seem to have been directed tothe matter. The bulletin issued by the Agricul- 
tural Department on the subject of the cultivation of sugar-cane deals with the 
processes in vogue of cane cultivation and guwl preparation, but contains no infor-: 
mation whatsoever about the methods of manutacturing refined sugar from the 
gul! The money sanctioned by the Supreme Government for agricultural im- 
provement is being spent in opening Agricultural Colleges and importing Euro- 
pean agricultural experts. Would it not be more advantageous to bring out an 
expert in sugar manufacture and give help in the starting of sugar manufactories ? | 
We are, however, sorry to find that the Local Government and their Depart- 
ment of Agriculture do not pay any heed to the matter. If they are questioned 
about it by any one, they plead the excuse of wantoftime, That Government are 
fully aware of the possibilities of developing the sugar industry in India is clear 
from the statistics of sugar production contained in the Honourable Mr. Baker’s 
Budget speech of March last, If in spite of this, Government neglect the matter, 
the people should not sit with folded hands, It is a disgrace to us that we should 
draw upon a small island like Mauritius for our sugar supply. If our people 
remain indifferent to this matter, what is the use of their carrying on the 
swadeshi agitation? We intend shortly to publish more detailed information on. 
the subject. We at the same time request Government to procure and dissemi- 
nate such information among the people. 


356. ‘The Pandvdi (Broach) correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér 
writes :—In reply to the representation made by Mia 
oe eestat ls Renek teens Rahim Chand, i agriculturist of this village, to 
by 2  co-religionist from the Collector of Broach (vide paragraph 25 of Weekly 
wun aera > Report No, 26) praying for’a postponement of the sale 
17h Tat amdehar (4), of his land for default in payment of takavi advances, 
Mr. Bagnell issued an order dated the 26th June last 
calling upon the petitioner to promptly pay the amount due from him, On 
the 4th July Rahim Chand’s land was put to auction, but it was not. 
sold as there were no bidders for it, Inu the meantime Rahim Ohand’s 
petition to the Collector, which had appeared in the Bombay Samdchdr, : 
attracted the attention of a Muhammadan merchant of Calcutta, Mr. Muhammad . 
Afzal Narmawala, whose sympathy was aroused by the account of the plight to_ 
which the petitioner had been reduced, ‘lhis gentleman immediately sent to the 


Collector of Broach a telegraphic money-order for R&. 61, the amount due from " 
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ooeedings against him may be atayed. 
him of what he had done. It may be 


$7. We learn that the Collector and District Magistrate of Koldba has 
fy ae ga issued a notice to the editor of the Pratod of Satara 
se + ee tr te te nate- to show cause why he should not be prosecuted on a 
ttte, Hlolaba, to the editor of . Charge of sedition on account of the strictures 
the Pratod newspaper under contained in one of the issues of his paper on the 
Section dp the Criminal gneech made by His Excellency the Governor of 
“feo sar) 7th July.  Dombay at Mahdd. We do not know on what legal 
AGES authority the District Magistrate of Koldba has 
igsued such a notice against a journalist residing at Satara. Such a notice can 
be issued only under Section 108 of the new Code of Criminal Procedure, 
but the Magistrate must previously obtain the sanction of Government for 
issuing it. Granting that the District Magistrate of Kolaba has obtained the 
requisite sanction, the above section further requires that the person against 
whom the notice is issued must be residing within the limits of the Magistrate’s 
jurisdiction, i.¢., of his district. Whether the writings in the /ratod are legal 
or otherwise will be decided hereafter. At present, however, one thing is 
certain, viz., that the notice issued by the District Magistrate of Kolaba against 
& person residing at Sdtdra is illegal. Sedition cases are in themselves full 
_2f complications which, however, become'intensely aggravated when a District 
Magistrate meddles in the matter in the above manner. We reserve our 
comments pending further developments. 


38. Lord Lamington, Governor of Bombay, paid a visit’ to Raigad in the 
Clied didi i month of June. The Municipality of Mahad presented 
es AB (iss), a Si His Excellency with an address on that occasion. 
July. : The Pratod, in its editorial note in its issue of . 2nd 
| June, commented on His Excellency’s speech in reply 
to the address. The District Magistrate, Koliba, thinking that the writing 
i is calculated to create disaffection, has issued a notice to Mr. Ganesh Kam- 
chandra Kashdlkar, editor of the Pratod newspaper, to the following effect :— 
the editorial note, published in the issue of 2znd June in connection with 
e Governor’s tour, insulting language is made use of and the object of writing 
the note appears to be to excite extreme disaffection towards the British Gov- 
ernment, duly established by law, in the minds of the uneducated readers of 
the Praiod newspaper of Mahdd. You are, therefore, required to present 
yourself in the Collector’s Kutcheri at Alibag on 28th July and to show cause 
oy you should not be prosecuted under Section 124 of the Indian Penal 
Code. If you fail to do so, it will be presumed that you are unable to show 
any cause. ‘The paper proceeds to publish the editorial note referred to above, 
[The Rdshtramukn writes :—The District Magistrate ot Satara was, accorsing 
law, the proper person to issue the notice. The action of the District 
Magistrate, Kolaba, in issuing it is tantamount to trampling the Criminal 
fTocedure Code under his foot. | | 


- 89. “ With reference to certain strictures against the City Magistrate of 
KP lly .. Ahmedabad (vide paragraph 385 of Weekly Report 
ergy ie City Mepis No. 28) appearing in our issue of the 4th instant under 
the heading ‘ Ahmecabad ‘Notes,’ a pleader from that 
piece sends usa long letter, from which we cull the 
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With the increase in the population of the city there has been a corresponding 
rise in the number of cases, but thanks to the indefatiguable industry and |, 
untiring efforts of the City Magistrate, who works from 11-30 a.m. to 6 P.M, ‘ 
almost at a stretch, this has not been followed, by a corresponding delay in the : i 
administration of justice. The total number of. cases tried annually by him 
swells to close upon 1,500, including 250 contested ones. Your correspondent 
gives your readers indirectly to understand that cases tried by the other First 
Class Magistrates in the district are disposed of more promptly. My experience 
warrants me to assert that this is by no means true. With respect to the 
large number of hearings, the delay occurs only in cases in which pleaders t 
are engaged. The pleaders have sometimes many briefs on hand for different . 
Courts and hence they either ask for adjournments request the Magistrate 4 
to examine only a few witnesses at each hearing. Cases in which no pleaders | 


are engaged are disposed of in a very short time and the number of hearings | } 
even in cases where the accused adduces evidence hardly exceeds two. Again, a 
it may be noted that the City Magistrate is called upon to decide cases under the : | 


Abkari, the Opium, the Railway, the Public Conveyance and other Acts, some . 
of which have to be disposed of, under the standing orders of Government, as | 
far as possible on the same day on which the accused is brought before the | 
Magistrate. The second count in the indictment against the City Magistrate 
relates to the treatment vouchsafed to the members of the Bar by the Bench. 
With respect to this charge it would be sufficient to say that your correspond- 
ent is hopelessly misinformed and that the courtesy shown by the present 
City Magistrate to the members of the Bar is more warm-hearted than that \ 
accorded to them by other Magistrates,......... The criticism of your corres- if 
pondent affords but one more illustration of the tendency of us natives to run a 
down our own countrymen even without due cause....... It is indeed very mG 
painful to see these correspondents excluding European Magistrates from the ih 
search-light of their criticism, Some of these latter Magistrates are doing Bi 
their work so perfunctorily that a few words of public comment are likely a 
to produce a salutary effect. Is it not known to your correspondent that ) 
the District Magistrate of Ahmedabad attends his office only twice a week 

and hence puts a number of petitioners from distant places like Gogha and 

Dhandhuka to unnecessary trouble, inconvenience and expense? In his Court i 
pleaders have not the usual facilities for examining the papers of the cases { 
before him. It is to be regretted that your correspondent does not refer to 


9 9? 


this matter ’. 


40. We fail to see the object of Government in increasing the powers of the 
, Police as much as possible and raising Police officials 
Peers oe perbaraon Al ve even higher in importance than Magistrates, One is | 
Sholdpur. ' constrained to say that the practice of District Magis- 
Kesart (132), 17th July. trates in allowing European District Superintendents i 
of Police to pass comments on the decisions of native 
Magistrates is highly detrimental to the purity of the administration of justice. 
We understand that it obtains in the Sholipur District. The prevalence of 
such a practice would have caused no surprise in the regime of that Nawab of 
a Collector, Mr. Maconochie. It is, however, very surprising that it should be 
found to prevail in the regime of the present Collector of Sholépur, Mr. Bonus. | 
Another strange practice is said to prevail in the same district. As soon as.a 
complaint of a cognizable offence is made against a person, the formality of 
noting down the distinguishing marks on his body for purposes of identification 
is gone through. It is not known why the Police should be invested with N 
authority to disgrace a person in this manner simply because a complaint i 
happens to be lodged against him when he may perhaps be acquitted after ' 
a formal trial. It would be better if Government were to order the prepar- 
ation of « register of the marks on the body of every individual, just like the i 
register of births and deaths and,. after ascertaining from an_ astrologer | 
which of them are likely to turn out offenders in future, direct the Police to keep i 
an eye on them. .Such foolish pranks cannot be effectively checked unless the 
authors thereof are severely taken to task by Government. If Government, 
with a view to. maintain their prestige, were to tolerate the. follies of petty. 
Police Constables, it would be the height of injustice, indeed! . 
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2 “ae pa recently issued empowers the Police to examine ‘ every 
person, against whom a complaint is made: before 
them, with a view to note down the distinguishing 
marks on his body for purposes of ‘identification. 
It is surely an act. of cruel oppression to make 
every one, who happens to be merely charged with an 
offence, to submit to such an examination at the 
‘ hands of va oo ogg Police may Spe hd fee 
wer in dealing with vagrants and habitua 
epee dua the tad ot bffcnders, but it is unfair to imvest them with it 
in the case of respectable persons. Nothing is gained 
#' Government | in disgracing people in this manner, and the issue of the 
roular appears to be the result of some misapprehension on the part of some 
officer. As the circular is likely to foster discontent among the people, we hope 
Government will enquire into the matter or that some non-official member 
of the local Legislative Council will draw their attention to it at the next meeting 
of the Council. It is a stain on humanity to allow such a circular to 
remain in force. | 


42, -**The strike of the owners of the local hackney carriages which com- 
OA SR menced on Monday before last still continues to the 
Aksodahed.” ot very serious inconvenience of the people.......... We 
Praja Bandhu (33), 15th Understand that the Commissioner, N. D., has 
July, Eng. ools.; Gujardti refused to interfere with the orders passed by 
4 Punch (26), 16th July, Eng. the District Superintendent of Police, although 
om he has promised a further inquiry into the matter. 
In the meantime the District Superintendent of Police ordered the 
| licensees to take their carriages for inspection to the Police head-quarters 
q on Thursday and Friday last under certain penalties. On the other hand, 
2 the gharriwallas have through their counsel Mr. Jivanlal Varajrai served 
3 a notice upon the District Superintendent of Police informing him that his order 
3 was illegal, that in spite of it they would carry on their calling, and that if 
a obstruction was offered by any man of the Police Department, he would be held 
. responsible. They have also asked him to make amends for the heavy loss to 
which his illegal order has put them, failing which they have threatened to take 
such steps as they may be advised. ‘Their counsel has also wired to His 
Excellency Lord Lamington requesting him to interfere in the matter.......... 
It would seem that not only the practice but also the law is on the side of the 
aggrieved parties, for the Act only provides for an annual inspection in the 
inning of the year. In the face of this it is difficult to understand 
the attitude taken up by the District Superintendent of Police. Again, the 
Police have full authority to prevent any infringement of the Act by the 
licensees, which can be done at any time, and which obviates the necessity 
of an additional inspection like the one ordered. ‘This would suffice to convince 
any impartial man that the attitude taken up by the District Superintendent 
of Police in this matter is hardly tenable, and we.think he will do well 
. even at this stage to gracefully withdraw his order.’ [The Gujardti 
ake Punch, on the. other hand, writes:—‘‘ The local conveyances are a disgrace 
oar _to the second city in the Presidency. It was necessary for the credit 
of the 7 te take steps to bring them up at least to a standard of 
: he Police in issuing the order in question were not only perfectly 
witbin their rights but bad taken a rational view of the matter,...... We 
are glad to learn that the Commissioner has upheld the decision of the Police 
and given his opinion in favour of a double inspectionevery year. The Superin- 
a tendent of Police has now warned the Jehus that unless they submit their 
i carriages and beasts for immediate inspection their licenses would be cancelled. 
| We hear em a few have seen the futility of the struggle and given in. The 
Majority, however, are still holding out.......... We hope the Jebus in their 
ae -_ interests will see their mistake and hasten to rectify it. In fairness to the 
-  Jehr t to our readers the* other side of the. shield.......... 
oo a have had interviews with a score of gharriwallas and have tried to fathom 
Beg: . ‘their. o ons-to a double inspection. We heard all of them with the greatcst 
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8 
to a double inspection are well-grounded. The communications made by the 
gharriwallas are of too delicate a nature for publication. It will be enough 
to say that much is said to be going on behind the scenes atthe time of 
inspection. If the- state of things be as the strikers say it is, we trust those 


concerned will see their way. to act in a manner that will not cause any 
harassment or loss to the gharritwallas.”’ | | 


43. “ We beg to draw attention to the following grievances of the em- 
ployés of the Postal Department, especially in Sind :— 
(1) ‘Lhe regulations lay down a limit of 8 hours’ duty 
for postal employés, This limit does not certainly err 
on the side of leniency. Yet, we are informed, it is 
much exceeded at most of the important Post Offices. 
Ten or eleven hours’ hard and regular work, partly at inconvenient hours 
of day and night, must eventually affect the hardiest constitutions, Why: 
should not the authorities engage more men wherever necessary and go on 
increasing the number as the work increases. They can easily afford the extra 
expenditure. (2) The postal employés enjoy only four holidays during the 
year, and all these are Christian holidays. The number should be increased to 
six. Hindus and Muhammadans who form the bulk of the subordinate service 
would much prefer their own respective holidays than one like Good Friday. 
There should be no difficulty in making this little concession. (38) Coming to 
Sind, we notice that our Hindu and Muhammadan Postmasters are practically 
debarred from rising beyond Ks, 150—a very low limit indeed for those holding 
charge of Post Offices in large towns........... Racial distinctions are always 
invidious, and this grievance, though it may affect only a limited number 
of Government servants, causes more soreness than more serious ones involving 
no such distinction, (4) It is remarkable that though the Deputy Master 
General receives Only Ks. 700 a month, he has power to dismiss a subordinate 
drawing Rs. 200 a month. ‘lhis is certainly an anomaly, besides being unfair 
and humiliating to the subordinates,......... We hope the defects and draw- 


backs pointed out above will receive due consideration from the authorities 
concerned.” 


Grievances of Postal em- 
ployés. 
Phenia (15), 14th July. 


44. ‘*Pro Bono Publico’ writes to us from Bhuj under date the 8th 
instant complaining about the indifference of the 

Complaint about the Postal authorities as regards the irregularity in the 
irregular delivery of the delivery of the Bombay and Kéthiawar mails in 


Bombay and K4thidwaér mails 
in Cutch. — 

‘athiawér Times (382), 
15th July, Eng. cols, 


Cutch. Hesays that from the time the- contract 
of carrying the mails in a steam launch from 
Navlakhi to Khari Kohar was given to His Highness 
the Thakor Saheb of Morvi, there has always been 


an irregularity in the delivery of the mails, and that consequently a good 


deal of inconvenience has been experienced by 
authorities as well as by the general public. 
when the mails were overdue in Cutch for more than 48 hours, 


the State and the Agency 
Instances can be cited, says he, 
He draws the 


attention of the Postal Superintendent of the Division to this grievance and 
hopes it will be soon redressed.”’ | 


45. 


Alleged abduction of a 
Muhammadan girl from a 
village in Sind and the fai- 
lure of the Police to render 
proper assistance to her 
parents. 

Prabhét (52), 10th July 
Eng. cols. : 


scandalously defective 


‘* There is a little village by name d4unand gram near Nawab Shah 


Station, recently founded by Rai Bahadur Kauramal 
who owns land there, A few days back a number of 
Muhammadans made a raid on the village and car- 
ried off by force a Muhammadan girl. The parents 
ran tothe nearest thana, but, as we are informed, 
they got little assistance. Wedonot know whether 
the girl has been since recovered. We trust she has 
been. But must notthe Police arrangements be 


and rotten to the very core, when girls can thus be 
snatched from the embrace of their 


parents and spirited away? If the 


people compare the British raj with old, impotent regimes under which 
might was right and there was absolutely no security of life and property, 
would they be wrong ? ‘The District Superintendent of Police will do well to 
enquire how far the allegation that the Thanedar paid little heed to the com- 
plaint is well founded. if he has really given cause for complaint, he should 


eT 


32. 


sught @ lesson. It is by no means uncommon for the Police to make light 
of the: complaints of the. people and refuse to render timely aid to them. 
Such cases do not Lacan J see the light of day.. The authorities cannot, there- 
fore, too severely deal with those that are brought to their notice,” 


46. “We have from time to time published instances of the unfair treat- 
: ment which Hindus receive in the matter of the grant 
- Alleged instance of parti- of waste and muhag lands. Noone can claim waste 
ality to Mubammadans by ® jands from Government. They are their property 
uty Collector in Sind. . ; 
ty Sf (53), 14th July, Which they can give away as they please. But when 
Erg, cols, the muhag rights of Hindus are taken away from 
them and given to Muhammadans it becomes a 
serious matter from the moral point of view........ A hard case of such depri- 
vation of rights has been reported to us from Garhi Yasin Taluka in the 
district of Sukkur. Sobhraj Hotchand and Dhaluma! Vatumal have owned 
some land in Deh Kandhra these 20 years, They applied fora grant to them on 
malkana of survey No, 328 measuring 36 acres, which was in muhag to their land. 
The Deputy Collector refused the grant on the ground that the applicants were 
not hereditary Zamindars, but had acquired their land by purchase. But later on 
one Mubark Shah, a Pathan resident of Madeji, applied for the same Survey No., 
though he had no muhag right thereto and did not own land in the neighbourhood. 
This man easily got the land and proceeded to arrange fora water-supply. 
Finding no other way of getting it, he applied to Sobhraj for a connection with his 
canal, It is said he offered Rs. 2 per acre as hakaho, but was refused the water. 
Eventually he sought the aid of the Deputy Collector in the matter and Sobhraj 
was forced to give the water for 6as. per acre, though the clearance charges 
amount to between Re, 1 and Re, 1-8-0 to the acre. Unless there is overstate- 
ment in the above story which, we believe, is not the case, every one must 
recognise that here is a case of down-right injustice to one class and partiality 
to another.” 


47, “We raised a complaint some time back to the effect that the Editors 
: Table at Karachi was not well furnished (vide paragraph 
Removal ofa grievancein 45 of Weekly Report yo. 3). As aresult of this com- 


connection with the Editors’ aint, we are glad to find that action has been taken 
Table at Karachi, : : 

Kardchi Chronicle (7), by the Collector, Mr. Mules, who has sanctioned a 
15th July. considerable sum for the purchase of furniture to be 


placed in the room where the iditors’ Table is kept. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. Mules for his prompt action in the matter of 
redressing our complaint.” | 


Legislation, 


48. The Draft Bill for the proposed amendment of the City of Bombay 


Oe Improvement Act, which has been recently published, 
Bill i amending the City Contains some salutary as well as objectionable 
of Bombay Improvement features, In the preamble of. the Act the words 
Act. constructing new sanitary dwellings for certain 

Bombay Saméohér (64), classes of the inhabitants of the City ” are proposed 
aye ony, Set vely- to be deleted on the ground that they do not explain 
clearly the aim and scope of the measure, ‘I'his explanation can scarcely be 
regarded as satisfactory. It is a matter of common knowledge that the Board 
has refused to acknowledge its responsibility forthe provision of quarters for 
the labouring classes. ‘lhe words in the preamble are apparently sought to be 
omitted with a view to justify and perpetuate the policy hitherto followed by the 
Trust in the matter. But we cannot help saying that Government by accepting 
the proposed change have acted against the interests of the general public. 
In our opinion some definite provision should be made in the existing Act 
with a view to impose upon the Trust the duty of constructing dwellings 
- for the poor classes, Government deserve to be thanked for the amendment of 
Section 22 providing that the Chairman of the Trust should receive his 
allowances while on‘leave jointly from the Trust and Government funds in 

3 ui! proportions, Government. should in common fairness refund to 
the grrears of the -excess contributions hitherto levied from it 


ee 
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on account of such allowances. Section 23 is proposed to be modified to the 
effect that the Board can, under certain circumstances, postpone the improvement 
of any house or locality, even when it has sufficient funds in hand to carry out 
such improvement, This provision is objectionable and fraught with mischief. 
The reason put forward by the Trustees in favour of this change is that when 
they have taken in hand the execution of important schemes claiming their 
undivided attention, they cannot afford to undertake other items in their 
programme before these are completed. But itis notorious that the Trustees 
have hitherto devoted all their energies and resources to beautifying the 
city rather than improving its sanitary condition; They have embarked 
upon heroic schemes of questionable utility instead of carrying out much-needed 
improvements in congested and pestiferous localities. The amended Act by 
authorising the Trust to postpone improvement schemes will legalise tha 
present obnoxious and reprehensible policy of the Trustees against which such 
a loud and long outcry has been raised by the public. Under the amended 
Section 27 a period of three months, instead of thirty days as at present, will 
be allowed to the Corporation to express their opinion on any scheme submitted 
to them by the Board. The change is fair and reasonable and shows that 
Government have seen the justice of the repeated protests raised by the Cor- 
poration against the short period allowed to them for considering the Trust’s 
schemes. We are, however, inclined to the view that even the extended period 
of three months will not suffice for the Corporation to discuss and pronounce its 
opinion upon elaborate and complex schemes. Instead of fixing the period 
absolutely for all kinds of schemes, the better course would be to regulate it 
according to the complexity of the sanitary and financial issues involved in each 
scheme submitted to the Corporation for consideration. It is also necessary to 
introduce in the amended Act a provision compelling the Trustees to furnish 
the Corporation with the full details of schemes proposed to be undertaken 
by them so as to facilitate the consideration thereof by that body. The 
words “ expansion of the City ” are proposed to be omitted from the preamble 
and Section £0 of the present’ Act on the ground that the object of the measure 
is not to expand but to improve the city. An explanation is required as 
to why the same words are stiil retained in other sections of the Act. The 
public will be glad to see the discontinuance of the work of reclaiming the 
Back Bay, which was acknowledged by the Trustees themselves to be one 
of doubtful utility. Section 30 of the Act needs to be made more clear and 
explicit. The Trustees have been entrusted with special powers to improve 
insanitary localities as well as to form new and alter existing streets with 
a view to increase facilities for traffic between various parts of the city. The 
improvement of an insanitary locality benefits the residents of that locality 
only, while the facilities provided by the expansion of existing or the con- 
struction of new streets conduce to the interests of the general public. Hence 
a distinction should be observed in the matter of expenditure between the 
former and latter kinds of schemes. Some portion of the expense incurred in 
improving insanitary localities may be reasonably recovered by purchasing lands 
in that locality compulsorily at a low price and selling them ata large profit. 
The same procedure cannot be followed in the other case. This distinction is 
observed by all civilized Governments and even the Government of India have 
virtually accepted it in framing the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 


Education. 


49, ‘The Committee appointed by the Bombay Government to enquire 
, oe y tu Rae Sh. 

fs into the question of primary education in Bombay 

Apgeictnane sto the Should lead us far into the knowledge of the actual 

ena of free and compul- Yequirements of the city in this direction, and the 


sory education in Bombay. scope that exists for Government and Municipal 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 17th activity as well as public co-operation towards that 
July, Eng. cols. end. ‘I'he Committee, though small, is composed of 


the best men available in our midst, and its deliberations should, while 

roving eminently dispassionate and exhaustive, command the confidence 
of all sections of the public interested in the question. The Government have 
wisely left to the Committee a wide discretion about the scope of its enquiry, 
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maybe presumed that it will not, fail to turn, this liberty to good account, 
ite the. Government have done what they could to have the fullest 
3. thrown. upon the. entire question of the education of the masses 
the. step will meet with the approval of all persons interested 
udvance of primary education in our midst.”’ 


pee ay * Weare often in the habit of taking the Marwari as a typical Mammon- 
worshipper, who would shrink from no quibbling, 


Seg, | ag rc no haggling, no close-fistedness where rupees, annas 
regarding the building grant nd pies were converned.......... But it appears to 


to the 8. 8 Bengalee School. 


. us that the British Government rivals him, whenever 
Indu Prakash (43), 14th 


Phy it is a question of making voluntary contributions for 
Boose nan (6h), 20th ae * education or such other works of public utility....... 

at a This truth was never so well illustrated as by the 
attitude which the Bombay Government have chosen to take in regard to the 
S. 8. Bengalee School. The public of Bombay collected for the purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of the late Mr. Bengalee a sum which with 
interest accumulated to Rs. 29,187-11-6, and the Committee handed it 
over to the Corporation, who passed it on tothe Joint Schools Committee 
for carrying out the objects, that is, for providing a building for the Charni 
Road Girls’ school and doing everything necessary to attain the end, including 
an application to Government for a grant-in-aid. The Joint Schools Committee 
pure for Rs. 31,700 a suitable house just offered for sale at that time, paying 
the excess out of their funds. ‘his excess and the estimated cost of certain 
necessary repairs amount to about Rs, 8,000. The Joint Schools Oommittee 
approached Government for a grant equivalent to that amount, Government 
are in the habit of making grants in such cases of amounts equivalent to one- 
half, or at least one-third, of the sum raised by the public, They did so in regard 
to the Lord Harris Memorial School. But there the grant was made before the 
funds collected were definitely handed over to baild a school. in this case the 
moneys were already given over, the Joint Schools Committee had bought a 
building and required only Rs. 8,000, Why should then Government think of 
paying, as in like cases, an amount equivalent to the public contribution? 
And why should they not try to squeeze something from the Municipal Exche- 
quer? First of all, they took up the position that the Corporation was bcund 
to give twice the amount contributed by Government. When it was pointed 
out that this provision related only to the ordinary expenditure of the Joint | 
Schools Committee, and that the new amended section of the Municipal Act 
bearing on that point had expressly excluded building grants from the 
operation of that section, Government gave up the original contention 
and unabashedly proposed that they should give only half the amount and 
that the remaining Rs. 4,000 should be given by the Corporation. The 


- Corporation is, of course, not bound to make any contribution, and Govern- 


ment are asked to give a much smaller sum than the equivalent of the public 
subscriptions, which have come fromthe same pockets as contribute to the 
Municipal Exchequer. It is to be seen whether Government yield on the 
point or not, Butif they do not, the Joint Schools Committee will have to 
thank itself for having failed to realise that our Government is a Marwari of 
Marwaris in regard to educational grants. Why should it not have got the 
Government grant settled before it bought the building in question?’ 
[The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar writes in a somewhat similar strain.] 


Municipalities. 


51. “Next November that official organisation known as the City of 
Financial position of the Bombay Improvement Trust will have completed 
City Improvement Trust and eight years of its existence.......... It has passed 
alleged need for a -radical through a variety of vicissitudes. The broad moral of 
yoke a cate teers th each and every one of them is that the constitution 
ly, Bu, didi aol - Of the Trust as a separate organisation is undoubtedly 
oe aes a huge mistake and the sooner that mistake is 


© 
’ ut 


tified, the otter ought, into existence by a. panic-stricken Government, 
the Trust in all its diverse activities has manifested those great evils, which 


\ 
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only a few far-sighted ditizens of the day had the courage to point out at 
the time when it was stillin its embryonic stage. The principal evil, to 
which they pointedly drew the attention of the rate-paying public, was the 
great burden of an indefinite. character which was sought to be saddled 
on the city.......... Under the pretext of urgency with regard to what was 
immediately needed to expel the plague bag and baggage out of Bombay City, 
the chief author of the measure had deliberately striven to keep the Corporation 
in the dark on many an important point and refused toafford it tha needed in- 
formation to enableit to consider it from all points of view, notably the financial. 
ab et hnies The Government offer to vest all its vacant lands in the new 
organisation for a hundred years was very tempting, because it was dressel up so 
cleverly as to tickle the ordinary eye. Sober people, however, stoutly refused 
to be tempted by it. They werein the right, for, examined more closely, 
it was easily discovered that all the land which had been lying fallow in the 
hands of Government for well-nigh forty years, and which, do what it may, it 
was not able to utilise with anything like profit to itself without a corresponding 
expenditure, which, however, it was never willing to incur, would be greatly 
wmproved at the expense of thelocal rate-payers. And it would, moreover, go 
back to st at the end of a hundred years as a most valuable asset! Sir Charles 
Ollivant fully knew what he was doing and what bait he was holding before 
an ignorant, unthinking, and panic-stricken public. Of course, that public, 
including the panegyric press, took the bait. The few who at the time 
saw clearly through the veil denounced the whole thing as a strategical 
but covert move on the part of the authorities to improve their property at 
the expense of the rate-payers and enrich themselves in the end, and all under 
the blessed shibboleth of improving the sanitary condition of the city! But 
these opponents were considered to be enemies of the city, not its bene- 
factors....... We have said so much in order to remind tbe public how far they 
have now been disillusionised. The past history of the ‘rust is essential to a right 
understandiny of the present situation which has eventually compelled the Board 
to memorialise Government on the injustice and burdensome character of the 
financial provisions and the way in which it bas whittled down its so-called 
‘ generosity ’ in connection with its vacant lands, given for betterment for: a 
hundred years to enable the Trust to derive an income therefrom for the 
city’s benefit (?). The lands so vested, and known asC iands under the Act, 
were valued at over a crore of rupees; but the power of ‘resumption’ 
which the Government cunningly reserved to itself in this precious Improve- 
ment Act has been so utilised that over 50 per cent. of the most profita- 
ble and valuable plots have already been resumed. Pro tanto this has 
diminished the prospective income of the Trust. What is left of these 
lands still vested in the Trustees will, according to the most elaborate calculation, 
lately prepared by the Board for the purposes of their appeal to Government, 
hardly give an income of 14 lakhs—perhaps it may dwindle to 9—and, 
therefore, barely reserve to the Trust any appreciable income to supplement 
its own for improving the city. The Improvement Act is a study in itself...,... 
It would not be wrong to call it a Confiscation Act. We have often been 
told in magniloquent and unctuous terms in State Resolutions and Dasprtches 
of the deep solicitude of the Government for the welfare of that precious entity 
who in Secretariat nomenclature is called ‘the general tax-payer.’ The 
public wili understand what that solicitude in reality is.......... The draft Bill 
amending the present Act is already published and awaits discussion 
during the cold weather session of the local Legislative Council. But 
meanwhile the Corporation, which has already been furnished with a copy, will 
have ample time to criticise it and show many of its weak points and its sféill 
one-sided character. For ourselves, we again repeat our original warning that 
even the tinkered draft bodes no good to the city, unless its many iniquitous 
and one-sided provisions are eliminated. But we are extremely doubtful 
whether the Government of Lord Lamington will accept the many amendments 
which the representative of the Corporation will have to urge on its behalf in 
the open Counsil and in the Select Committee. The soundest and wisest 
course in our opinion is to agitate for either a radicul mending or the entire 
ending of the Improvement Act. No palliatives or half-measures will do any 
good. The Trust has all through been conceived on a wrong principle and 
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of popular sentiments and requirements. It has miserably failed 
ify its te , except by way of the fact that é is a 

1 = the.G f Thich enables that authority to exercise its 
ein. filling fat appointments............ Already the establishments, 
va 1 Pike engineering, are over-manned and over-paid. And untortunately 
ution of the Board is such that the Corporation’s representatives are 
hopeless minority and therefore unable to check this extravagant growth of 
enditure, the officials and the nominees of Government carrying every thing 
ore them, and that more or Jess in a way which is open to the severest 
criticism... ...... It was time that the public at large agitated in order to 
radically mend or wholly end this Trust. In our opinion the improvement of 
the city should. be entrusted to the Corporation which is the proper body to 
undertake the work, It is a body which meets in public and transacts its busi- 
ness in broad daylight and courts public criticism which the Board by sitting én 
Camera. escapes......,.. As to the Act itself it may be unhesitatingly 
asserted that it has not a single counterpart in any important city of 
the civilised globe. It is confined to Bombay alone, and it is the most 
mischievous and burdensome enactment which was ever forged by the 
perversity or ingenuity of a single person. No number of tinkering enactments 
will do any good. What is radically unsound and unjust in principle can 
never be reformed. <A thorough lustration should be performed and that lies 
only in one direction, namely, in giving it the quietus it so richly deserves......... 
But if the Trust could not be abolished, then the next best thing to do is 
to mend tt radically.” . 


52. ‘For some weeks past the question of the powers of the Secretary of 
= ., the Local Municipality in dealing with incompetent 
valley 7 Recker or insubordinate Municipal servants was the alone 

enlargement of the powers of Of a heated controversy, and we note with pleasure 
its Secretary. that it has been set at rest to the satisfaction of the 
Gujarati Punch (26),° general public, by the solution at which the Munici- 
15th July, Eng: cols. — pality arrived, on the 19th instant. ‘I'here were, on 
the one hand, some dissensient voices in the Municipal Council, who held firmly 
ral the belief that the conferment of large powers on the Secretary was both 
mpolitic and inadvisable, that it was calculated to detract from the weight 
aad respect which the members of the Managing Committee commanded and 
that it gave the Secretary a status which he as a servant of the Municipality 
was not entitled to enjoy. On the other hand, there were others, and we are 
glad to note that the majority were of this frame of mind, who were inclined 
Eo the opinion that a Secretary who was charged with many and varied res- 
ponsibilities should also be invested with corresponding powers, that an officer 
at-whose door were laid all the sins of omission and commission of Municipal 
servants should be equipped with such powers as may ensure obedience to his 
orders.;......... No doubt a few ultra-radical extremists of the Rate-payers’ 
Association conjured up visions of abuse of authority by the Secretary and ran 
into hysteries over the question,,,,...... But their view met with scant 
respect at the hands of the general body of the Ahmedabad Municipality. Any 
thoughtful or reasonable man will endorse our view that the Seiad of the 
Municipality is both sound and satisfactory. Nothing puts a greater premium 
upon inefficiency i in a Department than the want of necessary powers in its 
head to control it. Nothing offers a greater temptation to disobedience and 
insubordination on the part of servants than the absence of authority in the 
mpatoe to compel compliance with his orders.’’ 


 ..* Complaints against certain institutions are never hushed, and one 

t . of such institutions is the easy-going Municipality 

nt. of Moni- of Bandra. ‘The attention of the authorities that be 
ety 


Bandra and a havin been drawn to certain Municipal sins of 
gyrestion ‘tor the Lar gece oe 5 P 


po ape or. omission and commission by a public-spirited resident 


‘4th (Of the place, others have come forward to endorse 
we them, and the Bombay public has been given to 
Geleeand that, whatever: strides might have been 
towards improvement in the course of the last few years, neglect 
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and indifference are still rampant, demanding greater energy in the executive 
and more: zeal in the civic fathers. Local self-government cannot clearly flourish 
under such conditions. It requires a more favourable soil, and since there is so 
much of apathy in every direction, it may be Asked if those who periodically 
complain about the Municipality would not be wise if they now thought of 
asking for the ending of it. It seems to be the general impression that Bandra 
would have been quite a different place from what it is to-day if its civic 
affairs had been under direct Government control. Is it too late even now to 
try the experiment ?” 


54. ‘* The resignation of Captain Twigg still forms a topic of interest at 
Comments on the resigne- Hyderabad. One explanation after another is being 
tion of Captain Twigg, a Offered about it. One report is that owing to certain 
member of the Hyderabad representations having been made to the Commissioner, 


(Sind) ge wre. a. finger was immediately at work with the result 
sth July. romcle (1)+ that Captain Twigg—an indefatigable member of the 


Hyderabad Municipality and one whose disinterested 
services to it had already earned him the good-will of the public—had had to 
tender his resignation. What lends colour to the above report and withal 
mystifies the whole situation is that the worthy Captain has chosen to tender 
no reasons for his resignation. But if the report be true, it shows an unjustifi- 
able interference on the part of Government in the affairs of the Municipality. 
Every Councillor is at liberty to vote according to his own conscience, and if 
he happens to differ from those who are in the leading strings of Government, 
he should not be set down as an obstructionist.......... As Chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee Captain Twigg gave a considerable portion of his time to 
attending to municipal work and being a medical man, his services were 
particularly useful.” 


55. “We are sorry to announce that at a meeting held day before 
— yesterday, the Municipality of Hyderabad resolved to 

i ss ggg ‘Hyderabad request Government to introduce compulsory vacci- 
(Sind). nation in Hyderabad—a measure which the people 
‘Prabhdét (52), 13th July, are dead against. Compulsion, as Mr. Morison, late 
Eng. cols; Al-Haq (51) Commissioner in Sind, remarked to Messrs. Pribhdas 
14th July, Bag. cols. and Kundanmal, means much oppression for the poor. 
In Rohri and Sukkur where the Vaccination Act isin force people are loudly 
and bitterly bemoaning their lot. There is, moreover, no need for compulsion 
being resorted to here. The majority of the inhabitants of Hyderabad are 
voluntarily going in for vaccination, and this great preventive remedy is 
getting more popular every day. But much as we regret the action of the 
Municipality in deciding upon compulsion, as being both wrong in principle and 
mischievous in practice, we regret still more the conduct cf Mr. Thakurdas, the 
President.......... In February last, the Municipality resolved to try the 
voluntary system for a year under more favourable conditions—with more 
facilities provided for the people. The Municipality also resolved that in the 
meantime certain information should be collected, calculated to assist in 
deciding whether or not it was necessary to resort to compulsion. Mr. Thakurdas 
did practically little to give effect to this resolution, and only after the expiry 


of four months he sprang the question on the people all of asudden. ‘The 


latter, as soon as they came to knogv of it, lost no time in preparing a petition and 
submitted it to him, praying for the postponement of the question. The 
medical practitioners all in a body offered to the Municipality their services 
and promised to do all that lay in their power to promote the cause of vaccina- 
tion under the voluntary system. Some Councillors made a powerful appeal 
on behalf of the people, and pointed out that after the latter were given to 
understand that the Municipality would wait for one year, it was nothing short 
of a breach of faith to re-open the question now,......... But Mr. Thakurdas 
refused to listen to. argument, and as the nominated councillors had mustered 
strong, he succeeded in flouting public opinion and thrusting an oppressive 
measure upon thé people.” [The 4l/-Hag makes somewhat similar comments. } 
Con 435—10 | ; 
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Gvitmnest OFF A) Yoon 8 \“Watoe States, 


Gaye” 56. we was one ‘of Lord Curzon’s pet schemes to place all ports along the 
oa pol bein sa. «ee, Indian coast under the direct control of the Govern- 
a | Rumonrs a desig ment of India. During his Viceroyalty the control 
a ot the ‘British of several provincial Governments over the ports 
ports of the situated within their respective jurisdictions was taken 
"Banj Par Vartamén ‘oNer 89), 16th away and that of the Imperial Government substi- 
a dale tuted in its place. The next step was directed towards 
the ports in Kéthidwdr belonging to several Native States. But owing to the 
vehement criticism evoked at the time in the public press, the scheme was 
dropped, and after the departure of Lord Curzon it was believed that it had 
been wholly abandoned, Certain rumours, however, which are at present 
afloat in KAthidwar, tend to falsify this belief. It is said that the scheme is to 
be brought into execution at an early date and that correspondence 
is now going on between the Government and the States concerned 
on the subject. It is further reported that the Nawab of Junagadh has 
| already consented to cede to the British Government the port of Verdval. 
i The jo-hookumish spirit betrayed by the Junagadh Durbar in respect of the 
notorious anti-swadeshi circular had led us to fear that the Durbar would 
meekly yield to the pressure brought to bear upon it by the British Government 
for acquiring the ports under its control. It seems that our fears will soon be 
realised. Of course, it is difficult to say at this stage how far the rumour is 
well-founded, but there can be no smoke without fire, and we can take it that 
j Verdval, and with it the other ports of Kathiawar, will at no distant date pass 
i} into British hands. The prosperity and resources of the States would be 


crippled, if that contingency comes to pass. We beg to draw the attention of 
Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, the present Dewan of J undgadh, to the subject 
the hope that he will firmly resist by all means in his power this attempt on the 
part of the British Government to encroach upon the rights of the Durbar. 
| Other States also should jealously safeguard their rights and prevent the ports, 
| which are the mainstay of their revenues and prosperity, from passing under 
) British sway. 


| 
H 57. The girds rights enjoyed by the Brahmins of Vala had, it is said, 
| been originally conferred upon their ancestors long 
: Reported satisfactory ter- before the foundation of this State and are, therefore, 
i mination of the dispute bet- evond the control and jurisdiction of the Chief of Vala. 
q | ween the Thakor of Vala B 
| and the local Brahmins Ut the present Thakor becoming jealous of the 
3 | regarding the latter's girds rights of these Brahmins and finding it impossible 
rights. — to openly override them placed under attachment, just 
| y eager eg é Poe sr 36 years ago, an extensive piece of land, measurin 
of Se Ganciis “@l), 16th bout 1,300 bighas, over which the Brahmins had 
; Joly. ‘ joint coparcenary rights. Subsequently, the Thakor 
1 | arbitrarily took the management of this large pro- 
i rty in his own hands and expended its proceeds in direct opposition to the 
wishes of its owners. The Brahmins repeatedly appealed against this mis- 
appropriation to the Agency authorities, and we now learn with grati- 
‘fication that Mr. Fitz-Gerald having been satisfied after due inquiry about 
the illegality. of the claims put forward by the Thakor, the attachment has 
been removed and the bulk of the land restored to its rightful claimants, 
. The land handed back to the Brahmins being their joint property, an influential 
. Committee of Management has been appointed to look after it with the sanction 
of the Agent to the Governor in K4athidwar. We hope that the Committee 
will carefully inquire into the management of the land by the Thakor during 
the ‘past 36 years and, after examining the propriety or otherwise of the receipts 
and disbursements, take the necessary steps for the recovery of such loss as may 
have accrued to the property during this long period. Just as the lands of the 
“Brahmins have been freed: from attachment, it. is also desirable that the 
jirds ore of oe Bhéyats of Kdnpor, Pati, Réjthali, étc., which have been 
unjustly at anette the Thakor should also be released. [The Mahi Kdantha 
similar remarks;} 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


58, The Surat correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr reports :—A. public. 


ae meeting of the citizens of Surat was held on the 15th, 
Account of a preliminary’ 


meeting held at Surat for 
taking steps to hold the forth- 
coming Provincial Conference 
in the city. 

Bombay Samdchdr (64), 
7th July; Akhbdr-t-Souda- 
gar (61), 17th July, Eng. cols, 


July at the Nawabi theatre for the purpose of con- 
sidering what steps should be taken for the holding 
of the next Provincial Oonference at Surat. Rao 
Bahadur Khandubhai Gulabbbhai Desai was in the 
chair, From the enthusiasm which prevailed among 
the audience it can be safely predicted that the 


people of Surat will strive their utmost to make the 
forthcoming Conference a great success. The meeting was attended by nearly 
700 persons representing all the three communities in the city—Hindu, Parsi 
and Muhammadan. All the leading citizens of Surat and the Chief Constable 
of Police and the Police Inspector were present. In opening the proceedings 
Rao Bahadur Khandubhai read the following letter, which Mr, Motabhai Motilal 
Desai had received from the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta :—*“ I think it is high 
time that the city of Surat which occupies so great and historical a position 
among the cities of Gujarat should now come forward to take its proper share 
in such a measure for the political welfare of this country as holding political 
Congresses and Conferences, I know from my past knowledge of Surat that 
there is a considerable amount of public spirit among its citizens and that it 
requires only the energy of its leading men to bring it out. I beg to 
appeal through you to all the inhabitants of Surat to undertake the task 
of holding this year’s Provincial Conference. I need hardly add that I 
and my Bombay colleagues will be ready to render every assistance which 
may be required in carrying out this undertaking.’’ Continuing his address 
the Chairman told his audience that it was high time for the public of 
Surat to wipe off the stigma which attached to them about their alleved 
apathy and jndifference towards political movements set on foot in the 
country. He exhorted his fellow-citizens to profit by the valuable opportunity 
that had been afforded to them of displaying their enthusiasm in political 
matters. Mr. Motabhai Motilal Vakil proposed the first resolution which was to 
the effect that the next meeting of the Bombay Provincial Conference be 
held in Surat, that the Provincial Industrial and other Conferences be invited 
to hold their sessions in the city at the same time and thatan industrial and 
agricultural exhibition and a cattle show be also organised on the occasion. 
Mr. Motabhai, after referring at great length to the part played by Surat in the 
past history of India, thanked Sir Pherozeshah for giving him an opportunity to 
do what he could for the sake of his country. He then explained to the 
audience the aims and. objects of the Congress and the Provincial Conferences, 
and in so doing tried to dissipate the notion that these bodies were composed of 
sedition-mongers whose ulterior motive was to subvert the British Government, 
The speaker proceeded to observe that it was intended that the next Provincial 
Conference should discuss the changes which it was desirable to introduce in 
the existing enactments and regulations relating to agriculture, Municipalities 
and Local Boards. Mr. Thakorram Kapilram, in seconding the above proposition, 
informed the audience that it was proposed to hold an Orphanage Conference 
in connection with the Provincial Conference with a view to focus public 
opinion on the subject of the working and management of Orphanages in the 
Presidency for taking care of the thousands of children who had been left 
without support owing to the ravagesof famine. Dr. Dinshah Edal Behram 
exhorted the people to follow in the wake of Japan, to bury their social and other 
differences and strive their utmost for the industrial regeneration of their 
country. Several other speakers having addressed the meeting, the proposition 
was adopted amidst loud applause. Mr. Manubhai Nanabhai then proposed 
the appointment of a Reception Committee consisting of 150 members, including 
Mr. Vrijbhukhandas Atmaram, President, Rao Bahadur Naginchand Javer- 
chand, Vice-President and Messrs, Thakorram, Manubhai, Balvantrai, Chunilal 
Gandhi, Prasanvadan and Dr. Dinshah, Secretaries. The proposition having been 
put to vote and carried nem con, the meeting dispersed. [The Akhddr-i- 
gar reports that Mr. Motabhai Desai and the Secretaries of the Reception 
Committee have sent the following telegram to Sir P. M. Mehta in reply to his 
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enthusiastically respond to your letter 
: ve public meeting to invite Provincial and 
ference old industrial and agrioultural’ exhibition with a 
tile'show. The n desires us to communicate to you by wire their 
spedial resolution expressing the heart-felt gratitude jof the people of Surat to 
iou for the great interest evinced by you in initiating such a public movement 
59. Qniithduly Mr. Tilak’s fifty-first birthday was celebrated here with 
. great eclat. There were illuminations and recita- 
Celebrations of Mr. Tilak’s tions of Vedic hymusin the temples. Mr. Madhavrao 
an : Mere birthday at Dhulia, Narayen Gadre presided at the meeting held in 
and other places. ; : : 

Aryévaria(106), 14th July; Connection with the festival. He opened the proceed- 
Shri Shéhu (160), 18th July, ings with a speech in which he explained why it was 
Eng. cols.; Kal (128), 20th pecessary to hold festivals in honour of national 
duly. heroes, Mr. Shankar |Shrikrishna Dev, B.A., LL.B., 

then briefly described Mr. Tilak’s career, paying 
a fitting tribute to his many good qualities of head and heart. It was resolved 
to send a letter of congratulation to Mr. Tilak. Sweetmeats made of country 
sugar were next distributed. Shouts of “‘ Bande Mataram”’ were continually 
heard throughout the town. [The paper publishes a copy of the letter sent to 
Mr, Tilak, in which the latter is praised for his high sense of duty, love of truth, 
fortitude, kind-heartedness, learning, &c., and a prayer offered to God for granting 
him long life. The paper also publishes a ballad in, praise of Mr. Tilak contri- 
buted by one Hemasinh alias Balwantrao Raje Bhonsle Banashandekar, The 
Shri Shahu gives in its English columns an account of a similar meeting held at 
Sétéra and also publishes some verses in Marathi in which allusion is made to 
the alleged unjust persecution of Mr. Tilak by the authorities and his mis- 
fortunes are likened to those of King Vikrama. The Kdi publishes brief details 
of meetings and celebrations held on 11th July in honour of Mr. Tilak’s birth- 
day at several other places. | 


{i 60. The Amreli correspondent of sa Samachar writes :—A. public 
meeting was held here on the 11th July under the pre- 
Hi eae doe atasanctncicallin te sidency of Rao Bahadur Vaidya, Naib Suba of Amreli, 
4 | for celebrating the 50th anniversary of Mr. B. G. Tilak’s 

| birthday. About 200 gentlemen took part in the celebration, including Khan 
| Bahadur Wadia, Judge, the Vahivatdar, the Magistrate and other State officials. 
Aj ) The president having explained the object of the celebration, Messrs. Chatur- 
iN bhuj Jagjivan and Harilal Govindji, pleaders, made speeches giving an eloquent 
sketch of Mr. Tilak’s life. Some religious rites were then gone through by the 
head priest of the temple, after which a hari kértan was performed and 

rayers were offered for the long life and prosperity of Mr. Tilak, The assembly 
ne after the distribution of sweets to the students of the local Orpha- 


‘ nage. 
A 61. It is understood that the employés of the Bombay Port Trust docks 
Se. preparing a representation to be submitted to the 
a. the employés of the Bombay Port Trustees explaining the inconvenience caused to 
Mi. Port Trast docks ing for Z are ‘ 

| the restoration of the old them by the introduction of standard time and pray- 

ombay Same@chér (64), ing for the restoration of the old Bombay time in the 

16th July. | 3 : 


docks. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
| Oriental Translator to Government. 

Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Seeretariat, Bombay, 26th July 1906. — 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 
| | ee _{No. 86 oF 1906, 
ieee and District Magistrates and. Political Agénts are requested to 
ven ecretary » Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
ier a them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
een if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
e leved to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
~ REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDINOY 
For the Week ending 28th July 1906. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Polstics and the Public Administration— 
Affairs in Bengal : 
Alleged pitiable plight of Sir B. Fuller rr es tes 24 
Comments on the action of the Chandpur authorities in dispersing a 
local public meeting oes eee ase ves 25 
Comments on the termination of the Shantipur assault case eee 28 
Afghanistan: Comments on the Amir’s forthcoming visit to India ose 14 
British Rule in India : 
Alleged defects of British laws and — rae oe oss 21 
Alleged striking contrast between the past and present condition of.the 
people of India __... ve ops see wes 20 
Collisions between Europeans and Natives : Comments on some cases of 
alleged assault by Europeans upon Natives in the Punjab iis 27 
The British Government need not fear outbreaks of popular discontent 
so long as the Indians are unarmed and disunited a oP 19 
Egypt : i , ) os 5h 
Alleged attitude of Indian Muhammadans regarding the impending 
conflict between England and Turkey a cee ay 12 
Alleged barbarities of the English in — and Natal sis or 11 
India in Parliament : Mr. Morley’s speech during the debate on the Indian 
budget in Parliament ,,, “ss se ove oe Ls 
Indian National Congress: In what directions can reform be effected in the 
methods and policy of the —? oe can ees nee 26 
Judicial matters: Comments on the conviction of a European for attempted 
assault upon a native lady while travelling in a railway train between 
Poona and Bombay ove wi ink a .. 29 & 30 
Military administration : , 
-His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught as the next Commander-in- 
Chief of India ees ose ees ee eee 15 
Mr, Haldane’s scheme of Army reform and its bearing on India tee 13 
Reflections suggested by the pease of new colours to a Brahmin 
- regiment at Jabalpore by Lord Kitchener ... Lee ove 22 
Native Press: Comments on an — effusion upon the death of Lad 
Curzon published by the Amrita Bazaar Patrika ee eee 18 
Obituaries : 
Death of a — eee eee eee ees 17 
Death of Mr. ° C. Bonnerji | ‘@e eee «se eee 31 
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ia Council and another to the Viceroy’s 


supply of the Government Resolution regard- 
“ee the cultivation of Egytian cotton to public bodies and the 
oN ae" press in a aa ee eee | eee eee see 
' Complaint about the Sub-Judge’s Court at Rohri being held during 

summer in the middle of the day and not in the morning as before .« 


ee Thefts in Sukkur and Laérkhana Districts ee vis eee 
: _ South Africa: The Zulu rising in Natal and the alleged barbarities of the 
| Natalians... eee eee sas ‘ni ves 
Legishation— 
: —— on the draft Bill for amending the City of Bombay Improvement 
Le ct ? eee eee eee vee lac eee 
4 Alleged backwardness of the educational policy of the British Government ... 
4 Medical studies in Bombay ... | eee ave er ea 
4 Ratlways — 
s Alleged vagaries of Railway officials in punishing their subordinates and the 
a a necessity of framing a “fine and punishment Code” on Indian 
| Railways... ce ee sce ses owe 
Grievances of third class passengers on Indian Railways ‘se jes 
ee The East India Railway : The — strike... see ese 108 
os. | | Munici palitiee— 
Hyderabad : Introduction of compulsory vaccination at— .«. ni 
3 Natéve States— 
. Alleged attempt of the British Government to acgaire the rights of Customs 
management over the Kéthidwéar ports s¢ eee cv 
Idar: Alleged maladministration in — State es i i 
J adh : 
, ee irza Abbas Ali Baig’s administration of — State eee - 
i The new Dewan of — ... r cee ine ee 
E 
i Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
i Boycott of foreign sugar on religious grounds by certain Hindu castes at 
Ls : i - Mehmedabad and Shegaon eee eee eee eee 
on Reported termination of proceedings instituted by the District Magistrate, 
A aa Kolaba, against the editor of the Pratod newspaper v0 we 
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J- J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 
Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 


Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 59. 
Kamakshi Natarajan; Hindu (Mad?dsi Br&h- 


39. 


man) ; 


Behrénji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; PA&rsi; 


53, 


John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 


neer. 


Chainr4i Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 
 Méyji Govindji; Hindu (Négar) ; 38 
Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 32, 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Mahomed Amir; Muham-} 


madan ; 32. 


Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; $8 


Bhégubhai 


Fatechand Karbhéri; 
(Jain); 33. — 


Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 


, eee 


ee. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 
ENGLISH. | 
Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...,| Weekly ... 
Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... aa Daily... 
Deccan Herald. 
East and West ... i Bombay .« »»+} Monthly... 
Indian Social Reformer...; Do. ... +o, Weekly ... 
Indian Spectator, Voice of A pe Do. ove 
India and Champion. , 
Indian Textile Journal Do. ees veel Monthly 
Karachi Chronicle roof KarAchi os an Weekly ... 
Kéthidwér Times ...| Rajkot ... vo} Daily coe 
Mahratta ... on ...| Poona .., a Weekly ,.. 
Men and Women of India| Bombay... _...| Monthly 
Muslim Herald ... — De i Oe 
Oriental Review ... cof DO ots | Weekly se 
Parsi ee a oe ae = Dow ave 
Patriot ..» co  +|Ahmedabad ee Do. ave 
Phenix ..- ‘a oe (Karachi... ie Bi-weekly 
Poona Observer and Civil; Poona .,., seel Daily — eve 
and Military Gazette. 
Railway Times ... ...| Bombay...  ..., Weekly... 
Sind Gazette .. eee| Karachi... _...| Bi-weekly 
Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad _...| Weekly ... 
named Hyderabad Jour- 
Sind ‘Times 008 »+»| Karachi... soe} Bi-weekly 
AnGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
Arya Prakash oo} Bombay oo. _ ...; Weekly... 
Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad  ..| Do. ae 
Evening J4me aa | Bombay,.. eee} Daily ove 
Gujarati ove eve ee oof Weekly ... 
Gujarat Mitra... cast TOE .. «ta ma ak Se 
Gujaréti Punch ...  ««»} Ahmedabad = ee} Do. avs 
Hindi Punch... _...| Bombay “a: a be 
its 4 MU a oe 
Jdm-e-Jamshed ws eo] Do. 1 Daily : 
Kaiser-i-Hind ...  +»| Do. «-» — of Weekly ... 
Kathidwar News... .».| Rajkot ... ie 
Kathidwdr Times veel Do. se eae] Bi-weekly 
Praja Bandhu .,, «| Ahmedabad —_.:.| Weekly ... 
Rist Gioftér vss eee| Bombay > & eer 
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Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 


40. 


Motil4l Tribhuwandés Dalal ;s 
Bania) ; 32. 


(Bania) ; 33. 


Bania) ; 53. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; P&rsi; 47 


Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala 
Framji Cawasji Mehta ; P&rsi ; 57 
.eopenete Frémji; Parsi ; 42 ... 


| man) ; 39. 
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John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 


Sorébji Mancherji Ratneégar ; Parsi; 40 


Jehengir Sor#bji Talayarkhén ; P&rsi; 80 


Hindu 
a és 


Kh4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 89 


Pirozsha Jehan gir Marzban; Parsi; 80 
Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 


46 


Pirozash Jehangir Marzhén ; Parsi; 30 


~ 


Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 


Hindu (Mod 
Narot4mdés Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 


Somal4] Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 


 Mdnohankes Jayashankar; Hindu (Négar Bréh- 

Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah- 
man) > 39. , 3 ae . 

Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 55 .., 


1,600 
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gue] Weekly... 4s] Mfneklfl Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 
y sa ethan iy 


ee | De. eae Umedrim Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania); 28 “:..| 200 


Poona cee eee Monthly... eee = N4néji Kotak in Native Christian + | 200 
vce wl “Dos ee ve] Waman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
ig — Ia a 48. 
Bombay... ee Do. eee I Rev. Mr. ° E. Abbott see eee se 660 
P eee eee eee ee0 Hari N&rfyan A te ; Hindu Chit Wan 1,200 
waar & hod Bitheen); se 
Do. ... — oo-| Weekly... > 1 ee Do. ove} 2,400 
Bombay... oes Do. eee eee cesses eee 8,000 
Do. ow | Daily ... .».| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 


Manager being Damodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
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‘. 44 Do. ss  ..()Weekly ... --+s| Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu(Chitp&-| 700 
s Ase wan Brdhman) ; 36. 
45 Kolh&pur ol: ae owe ee-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
: ree ms Bréhman) ; 37. 
48 | Sardeshi Vijaya ... «| S4vantvadi ..., Do. we «eo oo me Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
7 man) ; 45. : 
47. | Shri Saydji Vijaya  ....| Bombay... | i Oe’ ~ eae ae _— Sdéviéram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 5,000 
- M8 Subodh Patrika ... oe. De 53 vt ga See one Dwirksnéth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 600 
49 |Sudhérak... s+ {Poona ..; as.| Dov sce sve] Vinfiyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
; | , : pawan Brahman) ; 39, 
oof Anero-Portvcurse. — 
50 | O Anglo-Lusiténo .»+| Bombay... ee Weekly ,.. ve Leandro Mascafenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
| | ANnGLo-Smp1. ' 


) Al-Haq Se aa hes yo Oo ad| Weekly... _.»«| Syed, Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul} 1,200 


OE eR I Ra ES TAY GET RR Or TEE 
o 


es ind), Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasgul ; Muhammadan ; 37. 
e OS | Prabhét ... «- © «| Do .«.| Bi-weekly ...| Lokhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 | 600 
| 63 |sindhi ... ... _...|Sukkur (Sind)...| Weekly... _...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 83 «+! 1,000 


| Enourss, Mara'rai anp 


| i «  -Gusara'tI, 
oe 64 | Baroda Vatel ... ...| Baroda... | ...| Weekly... _...| Rémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 ...| 1,194 
| BS . Hind Vijaya ase * Gee See eee} Do. eee eos a | eee Sh4h ; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
ae la) ; 39. 
oe i. WneuisH, Maritui and 
ve [ ~o KAwanesn. 
86 |Karnétak Patrs... ...| Dharwar... _ ...| Weekly ... of See ea ‘Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha). 209 
es . man) ; 22. 
4&7 4 Karnitak Vaibhav «++| Bijapur ... a i ...| Annéji Gopél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
a Vaishnav Brxhman) ; 44, 
area - 4 Enexisn, Porrvcurss 
ete iia g ABD CONOCANIM. 


‘ss A Luz a: nue +++] Bombay... os} Weeklyse. ves Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... oof 1,800 
O Bombaense ve? avd Do. vee ome] “Dow 4. «s| A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 1,000 
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| Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay... __... Daily — 3 “al. Temfil te Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
# by ) ‘ : emon); 41. 
Sn NRE a a ae Bare ...| N&én4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 53 oof 8,000 


oe : eee880 ees 


Krishnaréo  Mangeshréo. Fadnis; Hindul 330 3 


tee 
Biss act ) (Shenyi Br4hman) ; 28. 
7 e ee + " se 
se-| Bombay. ~ ... see om, Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.;} 4,400 
j : Be if jure BAS ;3 . am . ° 
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dee +++ Broach winks bd eins Haringth Thakor; Hindu (Brahman| 350 
Teena tact. fos | \Kehatriya); 24. Peary oan 
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‘No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. caste and age of Editor. ae 
— ! ee ngdeansiaed v= ——— r ~ = LS 
GuJARA iat —-coeltbael, + 
66 | Broach Saméchér... ...| Broach ...  se.| Weekly ... _...j Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pérsi; 51... ...| | 500 
| , ; , 
67 | Deshi Mitra ove oof SUrat .. 8 he: ae .e Maganlél Kik&bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...; 1,400 
68 : Din Mani see coe eee Broach eee eos Do. eee eee Mania): 7 ildas ; Hindu (Mathar K& 125 
nia 
62 Dnydnottejak eee eee Ahmedabad eee Fortnightly eee Chhot4lal Denaibha! ; > Hindu (Bania) ; 42 eee 8600 
70 | Gujarat... aes ceo] Nadiad ... ae ee -»»| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 es 500 
71 | Hitechchhu oa | Ahmedabad = «xe Weekly .- .».| K4lidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... on 500 
72 | Islém Gazette .w. | Amreli «.. | Do. ... ee} Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28) 760 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma .»-| Bombay ... on ES | ee .».| Ratansh4w Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 -oo| °600 
74 | Jivadaya | Surat ... «| Monthly... ...| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich| 3800 
Brahman); 37. 
75 | Kaira Times | Nadiad os. soe] Weekly .- coe aes). Minecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shrdvak 600 
nia 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... coe} KAITA ace i ae ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 ved 125 
77 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad | Do. — cee ...|Jaduriém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kathi4war Samachér «| Do. soot DO. ane oe pcan a? Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
79 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly aol = arbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah- 1,000 
man). 
80 | Loka Mitra se+| Bombay ... eo+| Bi-weekly a 1 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
P4rsl ; 37. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...|/ Sadra ... -| Weekly eee ve-| Motilal Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... eee| Bombay soo] Daily = oo -| Munshi Ali Mahomed pe" poe Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. -o+| Navsari ... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Poeacallabhdés Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
84 | Navedri Prak4sh ... cco D0. ove coe} Dow ave .»-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 58... oes 800 
85 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly oes — Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar oe coo} Surat. .».| Weekly ... »+>| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ee vee] 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... a Se es »».| Nagindas Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... -»»| Ahmedabad Do, see ...| Savaibhai Raichand ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 | Sanj Vartamén ... .--| Bombay ... sos! Daily — oes ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; Paérsi ; 
40, 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
90 | Sataya Vakta Do. ove .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 550 
Bania) ; 41. 
91.| Sind Vartaman ... se>| Kar&chi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... me 200 
92 | Surat Akhbar  «. soo} UEAS bes | Do. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... occ 300 
93 | Tikakar.... eee eos} Ahmedabad es Do. eee oeetee 500 
HINDI. 
94 | Pandit ... coo  e0e| Poona os vo| Weekly woe ens ea Gangara4m Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
oft ; 44; and T'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samdéchér $= «| Bombay... +» Do. oe ss. mbhundth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-| 1,000 
man); 45 | 
96 | Shri Dnydnsagar Sam4-} Do. ... eee] Monthly woo ons Janakprased Laooram; Hindu (KAnyakubja 200 
char. | Bréhman); 30. 
97 Shri Venkateshvar Samé4- Do. eee see Weekly eee eee Pandit Ba u Amritlal, B, A.; ; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. 
98 Swadeshi eee ees eee Do. Do. eee eee eeeeee Cee 
KANARKSE. 
99 Digvijaya eee one ree Gadag eee eee Weekly ° se yal apa a Basrimar ad ; Hind un a 160 
| . vang) ; 
100 Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dharwar ace Do. ece eee (1) Shi rear Khénolkar ; Hindu 810 
Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36, ;* PRE 
2) - B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) 
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116 ‘Deen Mitra ... * ~ 
4 117 | DeshakAlavartamin 
118 | Dharma ss oe 
119 Lae Vritta ... 
120 Dinbandhu coe 
121 | Dnyfn S4gar__.... 
-122'}Granthamdla ... 
4 123 | Hindu Punch _,,, 
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Belgaum... 
Mah4d ... 
Chikodi .., 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 


Bombay 

Krandol ... 

Wii 

Dharwar 

Bombay ... 

Kolhapur 
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Thana ... 
Nasik 
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| Cpechaath havendra cata Hindu 
| @indo do Nig Nitin Hindu -(Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 
Kamalfshankar Dinkar J athér ; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 43. 

Gaurishankar R4mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 43, 


Dhondo K4shin4th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan‘ 
Brdhman); 24, 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. 

Hani Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Karhida Bréhman); 30. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27 

—_ Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


Néré an Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 
licens 45. 

Pe Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&hman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 42. 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindn (Chitpawan Br4hman). 


Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

8. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 

man); 42. 
M.A.; Hindu 


Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 


Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke;, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 40. 


K4éshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman); 53. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 
Trimbak A’b4ji R&je; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivram Mahédev ong ay M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman); 47. 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Brdhman) ; 39. 
| Krishnaji N 4r4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 61. 
Bél Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brdhman) ; ; 49. 


Yadav mn ea smaveal Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 40. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50, 


Bhikdji coe. Bhides Hindu (Chitpéwan Breh-| 


man) ; age 85 


core 


Rémkrishna Gop Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud| 


z 


200 


600 


7 
No Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. : = ' 
MaritHi—continued. ; 
‘1387 | Lokaseva ... ove oe-| N&sik ooo cool WOOK] sce" oes Seen) Barve ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 500 
, man) ; 27. 
188 | Madhukar ... coe »».| Belgaum DO on .| Jandrdan Néréyon Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
wat Brahman) ; 30. 
139 | Mahdrashtra Vritta oc, | SAtATA 000 oasl.*: Ee “ons ...| Pandurang B4b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha); 150 
30. 
‘140 | Moda Vritta oe eae cool §=—6 D0. cee .,.| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
: Brdhman) ; 48. 
141 | Mumbai Punch ... »+| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandr4o Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl), S#raswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav »»-| Bombay... cco] Dilly cee «e«s| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 oo} 1,650 
143 } Mumbai Vaibhav onl ee .| Weekly ... ove Do. do. eof 1,450 
144 | Nagar Sam4chér... .| Ahmednagar OP ...| Vishwanath Gangiram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
145 | N4sik Vritta | OME bcc il ae Ce .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
146 | Nydy Sindhu --| Ahmednagar ...;| Do. ves| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
147 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur a ie en} Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 73 
Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Parikshak ... | Belgaum ce] ek -  ..6| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (S4ras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 35. : 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Do. se ...| Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman); 37. 
150 | Prabhat so .| Dhulia ...| Monthly sceces ose 
151 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... .| Weekly ... ...| Navr4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 42. 
152 | Prakash | Satara oe sok OO ae .«6| Ganesh Ball4l Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 32. 
153 | Pratod ote --| Islampur | Do. ‘ ...| Ganesh R&amchandra; Hindu (Karhddaj800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
154 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola Do. ove ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
155 | Rashtramukh eee — ++) Mahad (Kol4ba)..|. Montly .».| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker ove coe 
) : 
156 | Satya Mitra sive .| Malegaon .| Weekly ... «| B&alchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
(157 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri Do. a Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4dwan 950 
Brdhman) ; 62. 
158 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona | Fortnightly ...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 390 
buddhi; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman). Real 
‘s Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman); 45, 
159 | Sholapur Samachar eoe| Sholépur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi) ; 47... 400 
160 | Shri Shahu cee coo] SAtATA see =a ‘ae -»| Viman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man);22. | 
161 | Shubh Suchak ee] Do cree Do. eee ...| Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
162 | Sumant occ] AATAG coe vee aD. > te eee} Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Br&éhman); 33. 
163 | Vidur 208 --|Dhamni (Satara) .| Do.  .. ...| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe oe 200 
164 Vidya Vilas coe -e+| Kolhapur -»-| Bi-weekly ..| Ganesh eress Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500, 
' Br@éhman); 22. . 
165 | Vib4ri .| Bombay... § .«| Weekly ... .., Bélkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. ss 
166 | Vishvavritta ... ee} Kolhapur --| Monthly... —««e| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.'; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 40. 
167 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar . D0, * ccc | a | (L} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... coe 600 
| (2) Ramkrishna $Raghunath j$Moramkar; 
| ‘| Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 
168 | Vrittasd@r 10 ce = sen) WHE ane ase} Weekly...  ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
169 Vr itta Sudha eee eee Satara eee Do. eee eee Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshast 100 
Bre&hman) ; 38. 
170 | Vydp4ri oe coe »e.| Poona int Die ae .»-| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
: man) ; 40. 
171 | Vydpdér Samachér., —...| Ahmednagar ...) Do, se ee} Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mir-| 1,200 
| wadi); 33. ‘ 
172 | Warkari ... ce» sss} Pandharpur_...| Fortnightly... | Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| | : Brdhman); 40, 
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Pinedin tes Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
(Abro); 89 


— + Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 

Kh&inchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39 __... 
havoneel Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ;52_ .... 
Chelérém.M&nghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
(Sheikh); 44, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 


Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli 
(Mahomedan). 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomedi; Muhammadan 
(Shaik) ; 32. 


— Fatechand K4rbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
3u- 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 84. 


madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. | 


1,400 


150 


in italics. 


| 
7 


- 


Wotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


: in } B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin, of the }Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 

list is printed in brackets after the name 
of spelling vernacular words followed by‘ the*Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
“List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(A = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a. word, This rule has 


strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
? or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


pe ‘The figures giving the circulation or number;,of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
| propeator 1 20t guatanoed a accurate and in some insanées mus be regarded with euetion, 


Ee RE 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(1) The editor of No, 108 is Datto Marooti Nanavare ; Hindu (KAsdr) ; aged 27. Its circulation is 400. 
(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 


(3) No. 165 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. 
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: Politics and the Public Administration. 


- 1. Magnificent!: This must be the verdict of all who have road the 
ai | : - speech made by Mr. Morley in the House of Commons 
_ Mr. Morley’sspeech during last week while presenting the Indian Budget,. It is 
beet a Parliamect, "= magnificent in spirit, in“temper, in the comprehension 
“Jéme-Jamshed (29), 28rd Of Britain’s duty towards India, in its breadth of 
and 24th July, Eng, cols. vision, in. its estimate of the existing situation and. 
eo | conditions, above all in the magnanimity of the acknow- 
Tedgement that, even though it be ‘ not possible to transplant British institutions 
wholesale into India, the spirit and temper thereof can be transferred,’ Indeed 
the whole speech is characteristic of a statesman who has sat at the feet of Mill 
and Gladstone, who has derived his political iaspiration from the teachings of 
Burke..,...... Caution is the keynote of Mr. Morley’s attitude in dealing with 

Indian problems. But he is not one of those who would not dare to think of 

putting up a few more mile-stones of progress, of helping the subject population to 
march towards the goal of their political ambition...,....... Reuter tells us that 
Mr. Morley ‘ refused to accept the theory that India is an insoluble problem and 
thought the stage had been reached in the gradual working out of Indian 

policy which made it wise to advance with a firm and courageous step some 
paces further along the path of improvement.’ This will be admitted 

on all hands to be a most encouraging view. Mr. Morley does not 
understand why anybody is frightened at the aspirations of the Congress. 
This is perhaps the first time that a Secretary of State has declared from his 

seat in Parliament that the Congress is after all not a thing to be feared or 
distrusted, that it does not call forth the imprecations of either the Parliament 

or the people of Great Britain for exaggerated speech and unreasonable 

demands. He isapparently in favour of welcoming the co-operation of the 
Congress for making the task of Government easy........ This in itself indicates 
a change in the spirit of the Government and must be welcomed assuch.......... 

As an instance of the Ministry’s sincere desire to do something for India on truly 
Liberal lines may be cited Mr, Morley’s statement that ‘the Viceroy appoints a 
small Commission to consider what reforms can be expediently made relating to 
the extension of the representative element in the Legislative Council,’ and that 
he hoped before the end of the Session to be able to inform the House of the 
definite results of this Commission.,........ Those who are prone to take a 
pessimistic view of: official pledges may, for once, take heart of grace and 
trust that India will be helped in the fulfilment of her political ambi- 
tions to some extent at least by her present Vazier.”*. [In its subsequent issue 
the paper writes :—‘ One of the most important points in Mr. Morley’s speech 


> a 


‘qs his reference to the proposal about placing the salary of the Secretary 


of State on the British estimates, This has been one of the demands of the 
Congress ever since it came into existence.......... Mr. Morley deprecates it, as 
he thinks it advisable to exclude [ndia from party considerations and a party 
vote. But Mr. Morley evidently forgets that an undue anxiety to keep India 
free from party controversies in the House of Commons is liable to hamper the 
good government of India, to deprive the Administration of that wholesome 
criticism which is so essential to its success and to make the Secretary of State 
for India an irresponsible autocrat.’’] - i 


2. “Mr. Morley’s speech on the Indian Budget removes the misgivings 
re = gg:, Which were beginning to be entertained in certain 
(sg Bpectator (9), quarters lest he should prove to be a statesman of mere 
— lip sympathy with the people of India, His manly 
moderation will not exhaust itself in words: a step forward will be taken before 
many mouths elapse in the direction of augmenting the representative element 
in the Legislative Councils. We are assured that the Government of India is 
earnest about it, and to carry the men on the spot with him is one of the 
characteristic and admirable features of Mr. Morley’s statesmanship. If 
irritating prohibitions are withdrawn in Eastern Bengal, it is the local 
Government thet considers itself justified in reversing its original policy. 
Mr. Morley is-quite innocent of bringing any pressure to bear on the logal 
authorities. If the representation of the people in the Legislative Councils is to 
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it is the Government of India that will. be in earnest about it: 
& pleased and passive observer. The Secretary of 


id ~ eto. be congratulated, ‘the one on his ‘self- 
: he other on ‘his . fortune: in having to deal with so 


broad-minded a at the India: Office. We are not: to be ‘kept long 

suspense: we shall know" before. the end of the present Parliamentary 
| the result. of the Government ‘of India’s deliberations. Mr. Morley 
entertains a wholesome dread of making false moves, and both he and tha 
Viceroy have resolved upon taking breath. Considering the short time within 
which the Government of India has to arrive at a conclusion, we may fairly 
surmise thatno radical change is contemplated. The Government, it seems,. 
must remain ‘ personal, and almost absolute.’ It seems unlikely that the 
representative element will be so enlarged that the Government party would be. 
in danger of being defeated. -It is an old proposal to allow non-official members 
to move amendnients to the financial statement. So long as the Government 

rty is in the majority, it is difficult to see why such amendments should not. 
fe moved, They may involve some additional expenditure of time in discussion, 
but it has sometimes been found that official rigidity relaxes in the course of a 
discussion. ‘The steady impact of words and arguments tells upon thd most 
hardened nerves,”’ [Elsewhere the paper writes :—*' In his very first pronounces 
ment after he became Secretary of State for India, Mr, Morley said that one | of 
the secrets of contentment and safety is the reduction of taxation. He would have 
the salt tax abolished altogether, and by quoting our Finance Minister in favour 
of that proposal, he has evidently thrown out a hint for Mr. Baker to act upon. 
The Government of India has embarked upon a policy of reducing the land. 
tax : it will perhaps be possible simultaneously to reduce or abolish the salt 
tax. Weshould very much regret to see a reversal or a suspension of the 

licy begun this year. The reduction of direct taxes will generally be more 

ighly appreciated than the reduction of indirect taxation,” | 


*3. “The speech which the Secretary of State made in presenting the 
gdp ‘ Indian Budget to the House of Commons would seem 

ena aan octal Heformer (4),- to have been one of the most remarkable ever deli- 
$5) vered on Indian affairs. Mr. Morley’s caution in 
dealing with Indian questions has been somewhat resented in this country, 
but there is every reason to think that caution will, in the long run, be more 
favourable to our aspirations than precipitancy on his part. Mr. Morley has 
not merely to understand how things stand here and to devise means for remedy- 
them in the light of his Liberalism. He has to carry the Government 

of India and the more responsible section of the Anglo-Indian community 
with him, It is easy enough for people to say that the Secretary of State 
must do this and do that. Without the support of the Government of India, 
the best-conceived reforms may be rendered ineffective.......... If the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Mr. Morley in his address are loyally given effect to—and 
we have no doubt that they will be—the names of the present Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy will go down to posterity among those of the illustrious 
statesmen who laid the foundations of British rule in India on the rock of 
righteousness. Almost exactly a year ago when we dissented from Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mebhta’s view that India should be made the sport of party politics, we 
had to endure violent abuse at the hands of some local journals that regard 
themselves as oracles. Mr. Moriey had no better advice to offer. He deprecated 
the placing of the salary of the Secretary of State for India upon the British 
Estimates, because India should be excluded from party considerations and 
party votes. ......... Coming to the practical measures of reform which seemed 
to him to be needed in the Indian administration, Mr. Morley first spoke of the 
high salt tax which he said he was unable to regard with satisfaction, Even 
after recent reductions the duty amounts to about one thousand per cent. of 
the cost of production. It isaduty which violates every sound principle of 
taxation and requires for its collection the employment of inquisitorial and 
oppressive measures through the agency mainly of low-paid and ill-educated 
men........... We are glad that not only Mr. Morley but also the Government of 
Tifliia enterfain hopes of making further reductions inthe duty. Mr. Morley 
would like to abolish it altogether, and we trust that the time may not be far 


ae 


1g 


distant when the duty on salt: will cease fo disgrace our statute-hook. and when 
the means of producing at practically no cost.” Aid 
4, ‘Mr, Morley made a superb effort to rise equal to the occasion and do 
| edhe all in his power not to disappoint the expectations his 
by sturdy Liberalism and his great reputation as a states- 
J Oriental Review (12), 25th nan had-raised among Parliamentarians and the milli- 
uly; Bombay Samachar : : ; 
(64), 24th July; Sénj Onsofthe educated and semi-educated classes in this 
Vurtamén (89), 28rd July. country. Though cautious as usual, he had the manli-« 
ness and the courage to state without any affectation or 
equivocation that India needed much to take a step in advance in her government, 
that she could not stagnate, but must be vivified by the healthful and salutary 
spirit of British freedom and British civilisation.......... Above all, he was 
most anxious to see the heavy burden of taxation reduced so as to allow it to 
sit lighter on the mass of the population, for a lightly-taxed India is also a 
contented India,......... All these are excellent sentiments which do credit to 
Mr. Morley’s statesmanship and go a great way to enhance his reputation. 
He is also prepared to widen the elective basis of popular representation 
in our Legislative Councils and afford ample opportunity to the represen 
tatives of the tax-payers to have a potent and effective voice in the final 
shaping of the Budget, though in this respect he would advance slowly.., 
sakes There is, ‘however, one rift in Mr. Morley’s lute. He seems to 
have succumbed to the bureaucratic cant, long since exploded, that India 
should not be made the subject of party politics. This is a dogma to 
which the majority of Indians refuse to subscribe as it is fallacious and demon- 
strated to be so times out of number. We say emphatically that Indian affairs 
will never have a chance of salutary criticism in the House of Commons 
till they are brought within the pale of party politics......... Hence India 
is sorry that the amendment that the salary of the Secretary of State 
should be placed on the British Estimates has been lost. It is only by such 
constitutional means that Indian reform could be accelerated and Indian 
mal-administration thoroughly unmasked and exposed to the view of the eore- 
dulous and ignorant |British nation.’ [The Bombay Samdchar discerns in 
Mr. Morley’s speech the prospect of an early fruition of the aspirations of the 
Congress. It adds that the memorable utterance has justified the attitude of 
Congressmen in placing implicit confidence in the Liberal party for the 
salvation of India. It especially notes with satisfaction Mr. Morley’s emphatic 
declaration about the desirability of abolishing the salt tax. The Sdnj 
Vartamdn writes in a somewhat similar strain. ] 


5. The innate Liberalism of Mr. Morley seems to. be getting the better of 

lu Prakish (43), 28rd his over-cautiousness and his inordinate love of 
5 ag get (45), prestige and continuity of policy.......... Slowly but 
re ii Ra steadily Mr. Morley seems to be advancing, and 
‘we are glad to. note that, in the midst of platitudes and long-standing 
‘prejudices, we find various notes of tangible sympathy and definite promises 
in his speech. We include in the former category such assertions as that 
the Indian question is a complex one, that it should be kept free from party 
politics, that there must be no precipitancy, that a single false step would be 
very disastrous, that British institutions could not be transplanted wholesale into 
India but that the spirit and temper thereof may be transferred, and lastly that 
the Government of India must remain personal and almost absolute. We 
should like to have the full text of Mr. Morley’s speech before criticising at 
length some of these positions.......... Meanwhile we. have to deplore the 
summary rejection of Mr. Keir Hardie’s motion to have the Secretary of 
State’s salary placed on the British estimates, since that was the only way 
to. make Farliament show in a greater measure than now its sense of 
responsibility towards India......... ‘to turn to the hopeful parts of 
‘Mr. Morley’s speech, we find a pious hope expressed in favour of the 
‘abolition of the salt tax and of giving competent and trained natives the same 
access to higher posts as to Europeans, as also of allowing free speech and free 
meeting. ‘lhese latter concessions are evidently meant to coat with sugar the 
‘bitter pill we are asked to swallow, namely, that we must always consider ourselves 
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fitted for nothing higher: than .‘almost absolute personal Government,’ . Mr. 


nO is sincere in his present announcement of policy, let him appoint Mr, 


‘ ‘of the right of free speech and public meeting. How are we to reconcile this 


fo ie hovers one te take us ‘some paces further ’ and assures us that the 
Viceroy and his Council are going to appoint a Oommission to enquire - what 
further extension of the representative element in the Legislative Councils can 
be made and what further powers may be given to these bodies. That will be 


an official Commissic 
committee of the Executive Council—a bureau of a bureau....... 


sicn, we suppose. The Pioneer tells us that it will bea. 
: We think 
caution requires that we should suspend our jubilations till we. know definitely 
What this Commission recommends,” : 


6. Mr, Morley’s budget speech, though it does not fully satisfy our 
i: expectations, is’ not wholly disappointing. The small 
,,Dnvin Prakisi (40), 28° Qommmission, which is to be appointed by the Vicoroy to 
. . . enquire into the question of extending the represen- 
tative element in the Legislative Councils, is not likely to handle the question 
in a liberal spirit as the officials of whom it will be composed would not tolerate 
a diminution of their existing authority. We cannot understand how Mr. 
Morley hopes to announce the result of the Commission’s recommendations 
to Parliament before the end of the session. We deprecate a hasty considera- 
tion of such an important. question. Only a substantial measure of reform 
in this respect will satisfy the people. Another important point in Mr. 
Morley’s speech relates to the appointment of qualified natives to high 
administrative posts. We know well how the pledges both of Parliament 
and the Sovereign in this respect have been flouted in the past. If Mr, 
O. Dutt to the India Council, Mr. Morley next assures us of a full exercise 
assurance with the actual state of things now prevailing in Eastern Bengal? If 
Mr. Morley were bent on enforcing his views, he would surely have taken 
more vigorous measures to check the doings of Sir B. Fuller and his lieutenants, 
But he is apparently a slave to the fetish of prestige. 


7. We have had several occasions in the past to criticise Mr. Morley’s 
acts and speeches, and we think we need not 

Kesari (192), 24th July- — oxnect to get what we want from him. But there are 
oversanguine spirits among us, who still hope to obtain political rights from 
Mr. Morley. His speeches, however, show that he has fully realised the truth 
that empires are not maintained by mere erudition but by heroism, This should 
have led our people to lessen their confidence in Mr. Morley, but we are sorry 
to find that they are still apt to be carried away by the charm of his eloquence. 
Many were anxiously waiting for his performance on the occasion of the Indian 
Budget debate in Parliament. The debate took place on the 20th of this month, 
‘and there is nothing in Mr. Morley’s speech on the occasion beyond lofty and 
high-sounding platitudes. It costs nothing to make a speech full of sweet senti- 
ments, and Mr. Morley made a liberal use of commonplaces in his budget oration. 
‘He declared that the Indian Government must remain personal and absolute, 
‘but added by way of correction that it was possible to transfer the temper and 
spirit of British institutions to the Indian system of administration. We do 
not know how to reconcile these -two contradictory propositions. We 
have just now only a cabled summary of Mr. Morley’s speech and the 
full text may perhaps enable us to understand his meaning better. But 
from his previous speeches it is not difficult to understand his object 
dn insisting upon the personal and absolute character of the British 
administration in India. Hedoes not want to make any radical change in 
‘the present system. He admitted the desirability of reducing the salt tax and 
military expenditure, but added that it was impossible for the present to carry 
out the former reform and to make a definite statement on the latter. He 
alluded vaguely to the impending reform of the Legislative Councils, It is 
xeported that he will appoint an Indian to his own Council and later on 
‘another to the Executive Council of the Viceroy. Many peopleattach very great 
“importance to these appointments and hope that they will be materially instru- 


- amenta). in promoting our progress. Sut, in our opinion, this is a futile hope, 


& ’ 


“It seems that the authorities are agreed upon the perfeot character of the 
epresent administrative system, and they have agreed among theniselves to throw 
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& few crumbs to the people occasionally so that they might spend-much time 
in quarrelling among themselves over these and the authorities may not have 
to part with their unrestrained exercise of power. Such half-hearted boons 
should be resolutely declined by us.- We should not allow ourselves to be this 
overreached by our rulers. Our demand is plain and simple. We want to be 


associated partially with the administration of our country and we want plainly 


to ask Mr, Morley whether he will prudently grant our demand in time or leave 
its fulfilment to time. | 


8. “Mr. Morley’sspeechin introducing the Indian Budget into Parlia- 
aie ment was on the whole marked by that strong com- 
j tin Gaselle (18), 24th ronsense which has for the most part distinguished 
: his utterances on Indian affairs. He was perfectly. 
right in saying that Persia, the North-west Frontier and Opium were not 


-the only subjects to be. considgred in a comprehensive policy. He was 


equa'ly right in his assertion that it was necessary to proceed slowly in 
introducing innovations, and that India should be excluded from. party 
considerations. He was hardly accurate, however, in his assertion that 


it was not possible to translate British institutions wholesale, but that — 


the spirit and temper thereof could be transferred.......... It is just the 
temper and spirit that it is quite impossible to transfer, because to do so 
it would be necessary to change the whole attitude of Indian thought. The 
‘genius’ of the people is utterly different from our own, ‘There is no need to 
discuss whether it is superior or inferior. That it is different is sufficient. 
Of what possible use is it to extend the right of representation to people of 
the class of Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerji? The Bengali has been exclaiming 
that there are ‘millions in distress’ on account of the famine in Eastern 
Bengal, andso Mr. Bannerji presided at a mecting held at College Square and at a 
sort of auction sale held to raise money for famine relief. After an eloquent 
oration Mr. Bannerji offered for sale, for the relief of the millions in distress, three 
watches, one knife, one piece of cloth and one pencil! These articles ‘ swelled 
the famine fund’ by the sum of Rs, 71-3-0. The buyers were garlanded 
and embraced by Mr. Bannerji amidst shouts of ‘Bande Mataram’! This 
is the sort of practical work which is being done by those who call so loudly 
for representation and sneer at the relief work of Government.’ : 


9, The Zulurising has now almost been practically suppressed. But 

oe eee how were the Natal authorities, who were at one 

The en ering Hs be time hard pressed by the rebels, eventually able to 
and ee thes. «conquer them? Now, the answer to this question is 
Kesari (132), 24th July. | this—The English settlers in Natal are fully con. 
versant with the history of British conquest of India. 

They knew how India was conquered by Englishmen with the help of 
natives, and without any trouble to themselves. The Natalians have only 
followed the example of their countrymen in India, The Zulu leaders were 
not afraid of the British arms or strategy, but were overpowered by African 
levies in the employ of the British. After the suppression of the rebel- 


lion, the English caused the corpse of Bambaata, the leader cf the rebels, 


to be disinterred, not, of course, for purposes of wanton cruelty, but to 
make themselves sure whether he had really fallen on the battlefield. In order 
to avoid the trouble and expense of calling together Bambaata’s kinsmen from 
different parts of the country to identify his body, the English decapitated 
his corpse and had the severed head carried to different parts of the country 
for identification, The process of decapitation was gone through not in the 
manner of rude and cruel barbarians, but in a manner worthy of the civilised 
British. When the barbarous cruelty of the English in Natal became known 
in England, many members of Parliament expressed their disapproval of it, 
and the Liberal party could not justify the conduct of their countrymen 
in Natal. Mr. Winston Churchill said that the act was much less reprehensible 
than that of Lord Kitchener in desecrating the Mahdi’s remains. In this 
childish way the Liberals glossed over the conduct of their countrymen in 
Africa. If, instead of judging the English by their dress and outward 
refinement of manners, we peer into their inner nature, we shall find there a 
degree of cruelty and barbarity that will put even a Zulu to shame, a 
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‘£10 The Gujarat presents 2 eft xen of the alleged atrocities 

Riaguy : a! a (es e ect ‘6 ot ese by 3 nglishmen no the black races 

“Gujarati @A), 2nd July, fy Africa and obseryes :—The ruthless massacre 
pp oe se Of thousands: of Kaffirs which was perpetrated under 
the authority of the Natal Government for avenging the murder of a single 
it n constitutés an indelible slur on the vaunted civilisation of the West. 
We fail to understand what right the whites have to practise such brutalities 
upon the Kaffirs after usurping possession of their native land by tortuous 
means, it is incumveat upon England to intervene and put a stop to the 
cruel butchery now going on in Africa. 3 


11. Englishmen cannot tolerate in others the acts which they do 
wt seed destantatie of the themselves, ii tic Sultan harasses his subjects or 
English in Egypt and Natal. the Xing of the Belgians allows any excesses in the 

“Kal (128), 27th July; Congo Free State, ¢he English are thrown into a 
Bokul (107), 22nd July; fit of paroxysm and British journals enter emphatic 
— Punch (123), 25th protests against these atrocities. But the very acts, for 
wey! which Englishmen censure cthers, are considered to 
be based on justice and morality when done by themselves. Iniquities may 
be’ perpetrated in the Congo Free State for aught we know, but it does 
= hot follow that they are not perpetrated within the iimits of the British 
| Empire. The atrocities and iniquities that are being now perpetrated in Natal 
e | and Egypt cannot be surpassed by any occurring in the Sultan’s territories 
= or in the Congo Free State. The Blue Book on Egyptian affairs shows that 
P| the entire blame in the matter which led to the execution of several Egyptians 
rests with the British officers. But Sir E,Grey and Lord Cromer are now 
endeavouring to minimise the gravity of the iniquity by saying that there is 
: Just now a wave of Pan-Islamic sentiment in Egypt, that political motives 
. | are at the bottom of the movement and that if prompt measures are not taken, 
| British ascendancy in Egypt might be imperilled. In Natal, Bambaata’s corpse 
“al was decapitated and the Zulus were massacred. Itis now urged that Bam- 
: baata’s head was severed from his body for identification and that the massacre 
ofthe Zulus was carried out ina most humane manner. This shows how 
Englishmen give euphemistic names to barbarities and wicked deeds. Under 
these circumstances, they can safely claim that their rule in India is based on 
justice and morality, because it is in the power of Englishmen to adjudge any 
act to be just. [The Bakul writes in a somewhat similar strain. The Hindu 
va) . Panch writes:—The English display their heroism only against meek and 
ae uncivilised people and that when they are confronted with their match in valour 
: they are naturally prone to acknowledge inferiority. 


12, The impending conflict between Christianity and Islam in Egypt 
| “OO will inevitably arouse the sympathy of Indian 
“ Alleged attitude of Indian Muhammadans—as of their coreligionisfs all over 
a Muhammadans regarding the the world—in favour of the Sultan of Turkey. No 
| mSpensiog fae between doubt disingenuous attempts are being made in 

ujaréti (24), "yond July, Some quarters -to stifle this feeling of sympathy 
: ; as awakened in their breasts. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
| has endeavoured to reconcile the loyalty of the Muhammadans to the British 
Government with their devotion to the Khalifa as the religious head of their 
community. He has urged his coreligionists in India to stand by the British 
Government in the contingency of an outbreak of war between England 
| and Turkey. Now this is too delicate a question to be decided off-hand. 
Ae get ut this much is certain that even if Indian Muhammadans do not, 
ee out of sheer helplessness, rush to the assistance of Turkey in her conflict 
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with England, they will at the bottom of their hearts pray for the victory 
of the former over the latter. Anglo-Indians have grievously mistaken 
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temper of Indian Muhammadans, if they think that they are actuated 
a spirit of blind loyalty to the British Government. They have- no 
ubt acquiesced in British supremacy in India, but this is solely out 
egard for their own selfish interest, and the moment the British Government 
mples upon: ir interest, they wowld turn against it like other Indian 
aces. Besides, there can be no comparison between their loyalty to a secular 
overnment and the intetisity of their devotion -to the Khalifa. Even Lord 


_ 


Cronmier ‘has acknowlédged that although the Egyptians appreciate the’ benefits - 
conferred upon their-country by the British, yet in the event of aa outbreak. 
of hostilities every Islamite would feel it his duty to draw his sword for the: 
Khalifa. “The Times.of India thinks that this remark would not apply to: 
Indian Muhammadans and lias.quoted the views of Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
in support of its opinion. Let-.us ‘tell the Zimes that it has failed to realise 
the fervour of devotion to the Sultan of Turkey which burns in every Muham-. 
madan breast. The British Government would be well advised to desist from 

provoking hostility with Turkey. A subject. race is no doubt. bound to be. 
loyal to its rulers, but with this qualification that such loyalty should conduce ° 
to its own interests and not to the benefit of the ruling race. If the latter 

acts in opposition to the interests and sentiments of its subjects, it should not 

expect them to be loyal. sha eo fits 


13. ‘As was anticipated in these columns, Mr. Haldane has not dared 
7 to touch the Indian establishment, and his scheme of 
Mr. Haldane’s scheme of Army reform, so far as this country is concerned, 
neg aga and its bearing cannot but be received with a feeling of profound 
"Indu Prakésh (43), 23ra 0d bitterdisappointment. ‘The full text of his speech 
July, Eng. cols. explaining the details of the scheme will take some 
time to reach this country, but the feeling of irritation 
and resentment which Reuter’s summary of it has created is not likely to abate 
even with the news that Mr, Morley is consulting the Government of India as 
_ to possible economies and the incohate assurance that this year six hundred 
thousand pounds would not be spent out of the sum allotted for Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organisation scheme. With us the vital question is not of a saving this 
year or of deferred expenditure for the next, but of a substantial reduction: 
in the permanent military establishment. We did. not at all expect that the 
permanent military burden once imposed upon us in aggressive regimes would 
be regarded even by the Liberals as imposed for ever.......... It was not 
only Mr. Morley who looked forward to a period of retrenchment in all 
branches of the administration and of reduced taxation, but even Mr. Haldane 
in the first flush of his enthusiasm as War Minister led us to entertain some 
hopes in the same direction by his statements in the House of Commons,,..,.., 
In commenting on Mr. Balfour’s speech in Parliament he observed: ‘I say 
even in regard to India that some plans for the Army must change as 
policy and the conditions arising out of it must change.’ He put to himself 
the question whether, having regard to the good relations which subsist between 
Great Britain and another Power, it would not be advisable to make differentia] 
dispositions of the forces and whether the North-West Frontier was still liable 
to attack, as it was believed to be till recently. The general impression 
created by this statement was that Mr, Haldane was impressed with the ex- 
cessiveness of the land forces in India, and of the feasibility of reducing them 
owing to the alliance with Japan and the internal turmoil in Russia.......... It 
was, therefore, with amazement that we read the astounding statement that Mr, 
Haldane had cast all his pious theories to the winds, refused to enquire into 
the military needs of the country by the standard he had himself sei up and 
meekly submitted to the interested agitation of the clamorous and irresponsible 
scribes in the Press who always cry wolf and of a body of military enthusiasts 
whose voice has become fatally all-powerful inthe counsels of the Empire...... 
There can only be one Power by whom a serious attack on India need be feared 
and that is Russia. With the agonies of adeadly struggle at home in Russia, the 
robabilities are that till she recovers from the prostration of her finances and 
her internal turmoils, she cannot move a single soldier in Central Asia towards. 
the Afghan frontier and it must take her at least a decade to gather strength 
for any aggressive operation. And then if we take into account the alliance 
with Japan, it would appear that it isa mad waste of energy, for several years 
to come at least, to squander away millions wrung out from the poorest people 
on earth, on an illegitimate and unprofitable purpose. ‘The only conclusion 
that could be drawn from Mr. Haldane’s refusal to reduce the garrison in India; 
is that he and his military advisers are haunted by the vague dread ofa: 
popular revolt against British rule.in India. We are desirous to know 
whether that is the real motive.underlying the policy of the Liberal Govern- 
cor 477—5 
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3 t; If so, what becomes of the series of rémarkable utterances from 
ae presponsible Englishnian who has had anything to do with India that the 
. dian people are loyal to the core? . What becomes of the public testimony 
_ ‘Yorne even by the Prince of Wales’ in his Guildhall speech to the loyal 


devotion of the whole’ country to the Throne, if within so short a time His 
Majesty’s Ministers enunciate a policy. which isa grave reflection upon this 
much-paraded belief in Indian loyalty? Have we in these few short months 
d any strange disaffection towards British rule that we should be burdened 
with the espionage of two and a half lakhs of Military forces on a war footing ? 
This cannot be, and we shall not be unjust enough to impute such a motive to a 
Minister who in - spite of his colossal ignorance of India may yet befree from 
holding so untrue and so base an idea of the sentiments of threo hundred millions 
of his fellow-subjects. British rule is stable not because of the Army, but: 
because it is just and honest in its intentions.” | 


14, .The Amir’s visit to India is now said tobe definitely decided upon. 
“6 _. .. "The object of our Government in inviting the Amir 
sletheoming brag ig * is to impress him with its might by making a show of 
: Kél (128), 27th July. its military strength, to conciliate him by showing 
¢ ears “ . hospitality to him: and tostrengthen the good feeling 
hetween India and Afghanistan, Many people believe that the main object 
of inviting the ruler of Afghanistan to India is to make him believe that 
the safety of Afghanistan depends upon keeping up friendly relations with 
England rather than with Russia and thus to lessen the danger of a Russian 
invasion of this country. Englishmen fear the loss of their golden possession 
.- in the East and devise all possible remedies to prevent its being snatched 
away from their hands by Russia. It is thus to England’s benefit to conciliate. 
the good-will of the Amir. India has nothing to gain by it as England’s 
friendship or hostility with the Amir is.a matter of equal indifference to her people, 
as in either case the Indian treasury must be burdened with needless expenditure. 
The English lavishly entertained Prince Nasrullakban in the past when he 
paid a visit to England in lieu of his father, but every pie of the expenditure 
incurred on that occasion was thrown upon India. In spite of this palpable 
injustice, Lord Curzon proudly asserts that British rule in India is based upon 
justice and morality. Even the expense of the reception of the Sultan of 
Turkey in England was charged to India, Still British politicians shamelessly 
assert that their rule is founded on justice ! 


= 15. The appointment of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught to 
ae ee Sea succeed Lord Kitchener, which, it is said, has been 
Duke of Connaught as the &lmost as good as settled, would be very popular both 
a Commander-in-Chief of a the — and - — public, ire noble 
ndla. uke combines, in happy harmony, a truly royal 
m.. hq ee (49), 2Ist heart with high capacity and knowledge we A ha 
$s and general........... No one could be better expected 
to check the fatal policy of neglecting the martial races of Southern and 
Central India and the suicidal mania for recruiting our army more and more 
from the transfrontier tribes that are so fanatic and prone to run amok, 
Nor could the dream of having an Indian Sandhurst for training scions of 
Indian families of status as higher officers for our army stand a better chance 
we of realization than under the Duke of Connaught’s Commander-in-Chiefship, 
: with a Liberal Ministry at the helm of British affairs. In civil politics too, as 
‘ a member of the Viceregal Executive Council, the Duke’s voice will exercise 
no small influence in favour of a policy of trust and confidence in.the 
people.” 
16, ‘There are two rumours get ywyhges to : 21s ae which seem 

| eer to be too to be true, According to one of these 
Mh sneer ee rt oy a native gentleman is to be appointed a Member of the 
to appoint a Native tothe India Council and that the choice will most likely fall 
India Council and another to ypon Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt. Side by side with 
the Pb ing Executive this, we cite, for what it is worth, the rumour that a 
aim “Prakésh (43), 2ist Dative gentleman is to be appointed to the Executive 
July, or, cols. ; Makrétta Council of the Government of India and. that later on 
(9},;28nd July, == ~~ ~~ a similar stepof advance will be taken in regard-to the 
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Provincial Executive Councils. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s name is freely, 
mentioned in this connection. Thore are various reasons to treat: these rumours: 
as something more than drawing room gossip-er bazar gup. : When Mr. Gokhale 
returned to Bombay from his work in the Legislative Council at Calcutta on his 
way to England, he was in evident jubilation and in a cheerful optimistic mood: 
aver certain assurances he had received at Calcutta, the details of which he, of 
course, could not give to the public.......... If the rumours turn out to be true, 
they will no doubt be received with different feelings and sentiments by different. 
sections of the Indian people. The pro-loyalists will be in raptures, The: 
moderate. constitutionalists will hail the step as one of distinct advance and the, 
recognition of a new principle. The practical statesman will expect a good - 
deal from the close association with the Secretary of State and the Viceroy » 
of a veritable Indian. Much, of course, will depend upon the individuals 
on whom the choice falls. In a reactionary regime the concession. might be 
entirely nullified by choosing a nonentity, or worse still, a member of the 
Indian Imperialistic school—a Bhavnagari, for example......... The reactionary 
extremistic party amongst us will, of course, consider the change as too. 
insignificant to be taken into account.......... They will treat the concession as 
a bribe to silence more serious demands,...... No doubt, it would be an evil ‘if’ 
the concessions lead to undue satisfaction and slacken our demands for -such 
far-reaching reforms as the enlargement of our Legislative Councils, the 
increase of the popular element therein and the strengthening of the control. 
of the true representatives of the people on the finances of their country......,... 
With a new national consciousness awakened in us, the days are certainly gone 
by when a little piece of bread would satisfy for all time the appetite of even 
the least avaricious of our politicians. A full meal is what we are striving for 
and we shall one day get it.” [The Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ The rumour about the 
appointment of Mr, R. C. Dutt to a seat on the Council of the Secretary of State 
for India will undoubtedly continue to create a mild excitement in the public 

’ mind for some time to come......... It is well-known that Mr. R. C, Dutt isa. 
distinguished Civilian, and if he is chosen by Mr. Morley to fill the impend- 
ing vacancy in his Council, the appointment will be hailed with universal: 
approval. Such an appointment is sure to have far-reaching effects upon 
the cause of Indian aspirations in the field of politics.......... On the other’ 
hand, the appointment of a native to a single seat on the Secretary of State’s. 
Council need not throw us into hysterics of delight and optimism, for, after. 
all, it is a small favour and we are entitled to much more ’’.] 


17. ‘‘ Whatever the people of India may think of the late Viceroy asa 
statesman, there is no doubt that he was ever 
ete tie tee liberal in the use of his purse. Lady Curzon even 
= surpassed her gifted husband in her bounties, The: 
magnificent and earnest work which she did in connection with the Lady 
Dufferin Fund and the sympathetic readiness with which she responded 
to the calls of charity and humanity endeared her to the people of India, 
and in the generally apathetic Anglo-Indian society her cxample was: 
contagious. Such a useful, beautiful, womanly, homely life cut off in its 
very prime—it almost makes one question the goodness of God.......... 
We offer Lord Curzon our sincerest sympathy and trust that he will bear his 
great loss with that courage for which he has ever been conspicuous.” 


18. “The Amrita Bazaar Patrika has fouled its columns by a most 
iieteh than ck and outrageous reference to the death of Lady 
rageous effusion upon Ourzon. ‘The reference is heinous in thought and senti- 
the death of Lady Curzon ment, and monstrous in the cruel delight with which it 
published by the Amrita oloats over a national catastrophe......... We would not, 
— — for the world, have besmeared our columns with the 
st Goftar® (34), 29th ; : A cas | 
Joly, Eng. cols; Ja'm-e- faintest allusion to the revolting stuff, even if it were to 
Jamshed (29), 25th July, express our unmitigated disgust and abomination. But 3 
Eng. cols; Deshi Mitra whatever be our personal feelings, we owea duty to 
(67), 26th July, Eng. cols. others, ‘The filthy screed needs to ba exposed and con- 
demned, lest it may harm the sacred reputation of Indian journalism. Had this 
heen some unknown mofussil rag of a paper, it would not have been worth 
the powder and shot of honest and. respectable. journalists, But the Patrika 
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Its editor claims: to be the. 
ht of th and: the: political: leader of the: 
i6 had'the ted to: His Royal Highness: 

of Wales during his <prsnrats to Tndia.. -As such, it is distressful to. 
think of the recklessness with which’he has disgraced the columns of his paper,’” 
[The Jiém-e-Jamshed, in commenting: on the’ effusion in a similar. strain, 
observes :— The Native Press may have its weaknesses, and intolerance and 
‘bigotry may ‘seem at times to be its besetting sins. But surely it is far, far’ 
above such ” eold-blooded inhumanity, and we could vouch for its not con-: 
doning ‘such: an outrage on the sentiments of the people it seeks to repre- 
sent as has been perpetrated by the Bengal — ”* The Deshi Mitra makes 
similar comments] - 


19; : A man without weapons is really : a helpless creature. But: since. 
Ag, a RO IO ra benign Government has undertaken to protect our 
nit haae Sateen ke of popular lives and property, we have surrendered all our arms 
discontent so long as the tothem, In spite of this our Mabep Sarkar occa- 
: Indians are unarmed and sionally betrays its fear of popular discontent by 
: ee 1, ‘tying togag the mouth of some garrulous person. 
sunntirs Mukh (150), 218+ 86 Jong asthe silly Indians do not know how to 
make use of arms. and dynamite and are ignorant 
of. the art of rebellion and so long as they are prone to quarrel among 
themselves.and the seeds of independence, patriotism and self-sacrifive are not. 
sown in their minds, British statesmem need be under no apprehension at 
ail even if discontent spreads among the people in consequence of terrible 
visitations like famine and plague or the despotic regime of Sir B. Fuller. 


20. What a mighty contrast is there between cur past and present condi- 
ea ans mae tion! If we but realise this tragic contrast, our hearts 
(Bethe mast ond ent Will be plunged in intense misery and our eyes will - 


between the and present 4 
oabilitied of ths people of Shed burning tears. Our motherland, too, will be 


India, overwhelmed with sorrow on seeing us miserable, It: 
wa Mukha (155), 21st ig said that the poor and disarmed Indians are happy 
ply. under British rule since they are not exposed to 


plunder and spoliation at the hands of their rulers like their forefathers of old. 
As a matter of fact, however, the only difference between the lot of the present- 
day Indians and that of their ancestors is that while the latter were plundered 
and despoiled against their will, their descendants have tosubmit to a system of 
voluntary spoliation. If the people were plundered in ancient times, the effects 
of such plunder were short-lived, whereas the spoliation to which they are sub- 
jected at the present day leaves ‘them in a state of chronic semi-starvation. In 
old days, the plundered victims entertained a feeling of disgust towards their 
spoliators, while the victims of plunder at the present day are known to cherish 
sentiments of attachment towards those who plunder them and look out for. 
portunities to manifest itina practical manner. One good feature in the lot of 
the Indians of olden times was that the money taken away from them did not go 
out of the country, but now the money that once Jeaves the country is destined 
never to return toit. It is in our hands to put a stop to thisdrain by imposing a 
boycott on foreign goods, In olden times, the rulers of the country undertook 
tours through their dominions with a view to ascertain the wants and feelings 
of theirsubjects. But now-a-days the main object of the tours of our rulers is to 
énjoy shikar and to receive costly presents. Strangely enough, those who offer 
the presents take pridein offering them. Formerly whole villages were uccasion- 
ally burned down by fire when subjected to hostile raids and the people were 
put to wholesale massacre, but now the work of conflagration is done by kero- 
sine, which is largely used in the country and the work of massacre is under- 
taken by white sportsmen and British soldiers who accidentally kill natives 
during their shooting excursions. God, too, not liking our sheepish conduct, 
hassent terrible scourges like plague and cholera to mow us down. As we are 
disarmed, we are further liable to fall victims to the fury of wild beasts. In 
short, our présent condition is practically the same as it wasin olden days. But. 
tlirough'a change that our feelings have undergone, we mistake our misery for: 
happiness and deliberately endeavour. to aeereveie- it... 
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* 1: 
.' 21, The present British laws are quite different in. their tenor -from 
- ee f.. te.y, -. .. those prescribed by our ancient sages. The rules for 
. Alleged defects of British enforcing our ancient laws were not stringent arid 


laws and British Rule. in the conduct of the rulers was in strict conformity 


Fake (165), 23rd Jaly, With the principles of religion, Famines were not 80 


severe in olden days as at present, nor was poverty so 


chronic. There was no drain on the country’s resources and there was no dise | 


content among the people, ‘ The rulers in those days did not feel themselves 
under any obligation to adopt strange methods tor enforcing their laws, nor had 
they to ransack their laws for punishing a truly loyal person as a rebel or 


convicting him of sedition. Justice is at present administered on the principle . 


of “ might is right.” This was also the policy of Muhammadan rulers, but it is 
only under the present regime that people are dying of hunger, a civilised mode 
of putting an end to life introduced by the British Government. The laws of the 
British Government are constantly changing, They are based more on cunning 
than on truth, People of different creeds are not treated on a footing of equality 
in spite of proclamations directing equal treatment of all. Such inequality of 
treatment is indicative of a suicidal mania on the part of ourrulers. The weak 
may for a time succumb to the harshness of laws, but are bound to be victorious 
in the long run. It will not do to fight with-our rulers with the weapon of 
law. The battle must be waged with the weapon of deeds based on truth. 
{Elsewhere the paper writes :—Our prayers to our rulers are like those of sheep 
to a wolf. The sheep have to thank themselves if they are. promptly devoured 
by the wolf. We looked upon Englishmon so long as gods, but we now see 
them in a different light. Ye Indians! You have up till now been duped by 
cunning people and lost your happiness, Take a lesson from your past misfor- 
tunes and do not blindly trust others in future. Do noi be carried away by the 
sweet orations of Mr. Morley or the accession of the Liberals to power. The 
ferment in Bengal has cost the Government its prestige and has taught the 
Indians the lesson of self-reliance and the futility of prayers in political 
agitation. | 


22. ‘In these days of compaigns of calumny against Brahmins as being 
Reflect; ye disloyal and seditious, it is interesting to know that the 
the presontation of - ney 28 Brahmins stationed at Jubalpore were a few days 
colours to a Brahmin regi- 480 complimented by Lord Kitchener on their loyalty. 
ment at Jubalpore by Lord The occasion was afforded by the presentation of new 
Kitchener. colours to the regiment, and in performing that agree. 
Mahraita (9), 22nd July. sbie duty the Commander-in-Chief recounted their 
deeds of valour during the 19th century and alluded tothe special mark of favour 
and grateful recognition of valuable services which was shown to the regiment in 
1857 by the Government in allowing it to retain its arms throughout the Mutiny, 
In the renumbering of the regiments of the Army after the Mutiny, the lst 
Brahmins were accorded the premier place to which, Lord Kitchener said, their 
regiment was entitled by reason of seniority and loyalty ; and he was glad to have 
an opportunity of testifying to its readiness to do willing service in India or over- 
seas, Colonel Loch, the Commander of the regiment, in thanking the Commander- 
in-Chief for the new colours, observed that his men should be given an opportus 
nity, should occasion arise, to prove that they are ‘as worthy to fight side by 
side with the British soldier as any of the other races in India.” The claim 
made by Colonel Loch on behalf of the Brahmins is perfectly justified. Good 
Brahmins can easily become good Kshatriyas. But how are they to prove their 
martial qualities in these days when the race is treated with the bitterest 
jealousy and partiality ? As pointed out by Mr. Thorburn in a recent lecture 
in England, the establishment of an Indian Militia on a large scale is the only 
possible form of insurance against the danger of a foreign invasion of India. 
And we are confident that when such a Militia comes to be formed, the 
Brahmins of India, though -hated and ridiculed, wi// make their claims for 
military honours properly heard and respected.” 3 sit 
CON 477—=6 | 
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loeley first ‘assumed office, the- Indians hoped that the 
: inis n-of theit country would undergo 4 


, 


xiaigs cess: ative he greatest misfortune can shake the loyalty of the 
runotla 05), 28n oe oe 
Jaly ; Parskshak (148), 26th Indians. They have tried many improper means to test 


fierce the animal may look, he cannot do harm to his master. In like manner the 
Indians are made‘so loyal by the English that they will never use illegal means 
to obtain even their just rights. Thus the Bengalis, in order to secure the 
reversal of the partition decree, had recourse only to the boycott and swadeshz 
movements. But the English are taking undue advantage of the gentle nature 
of the Indians, This is not good and may lead to untoward results. Under 
the pretext of taking time for consideration, Mr. Morley confirmed the parti- 
tion and said that in future all possible efforts would be made for the happiness 
of the Indians, But the people are no longer so silly as to believe in these 
hollow promises. They know thecrafty nature of the English. [The Partk- 
shak writes :—Many people were labouring under the delusion that the philo- 
sophic and benevolent Mr. Morley’ would undo the partition of Bengal. But 
Mr. Morley has himself dispelled the delusion once for all and he cannot be 
sufficiently thanked for this, If he had kept the Indians hanging on vague 
and’ inchoate promises, they would never have been goaded into resolute 
activity as they now are. By his latest announcement Mr. Morley has no 
doubt given a fillip to the swadesht movement. The Bengalis, after coming 
to know of it, are keener than ever about the swadeshi propaganda. Let our 


countrymen on this side now open their eyes and vigorously unfurl the stan- 
dard of the swadeshi revolt. | 


24, Sir B. Fuller is at present in the plight of aman who acts light 
/ heartedly in the first instance, but is eventually made 
Mh we pitiable plight of +9 guffer the consequences of his mischief-making. 
ir B. Fuller. : ‘ . 
Kesari (132), 24th July, | His unjust and despotic acts first exasperated almost 
all Hindus an@é Muhammadans against him. Some 
few Muhammadans, who did not at first disapprove of his regime, are now 
highly indignant with bim for having gagged the mouth of Dr. Gafur. ‘The 
proposal to enhance the land assessment has also irritated the European 
planters. Thus public opinion is dead against Sir B, Fuller, The High Court 
of Calcutta has also administered a strong reproof to him in connection with the 
Barisal affair, while Mr. Morley has slapped bim in the face for having prema- 
turely sent Uday Patni to his last account. Even a petty employé in a business 
firm would have resigned after being censured by the head of the firm in the 
manner in which Sir B, Fuller is censured by Mr. Morley. But thanks to the 
extraordinary character of the prevailing system of administration, pig-headed 
officers like Sir B. Fuller can shamelessly cling to their posts in spite of the 
administration of -a severe reproof to them. Bengali newspapers have given 
a hint to Sir B. Fuller that he would act wisely in quietly tendering his resig- 
nation if he wishes to avoid the humiliation of being recalled. There was a 


rumour afloat in Calcutta on the 17th instant that he had resigned, but we do 
not know how far it is well-founded. 


25. The Barisal affair was scarcely at an end when a second edition of 

it appeared at Chandpur. Dr. Gafur was prohi- 

Comments on the actionof ited by the local Magistrate from giving lectures 

oe Chandpur rete thers on the ground that he was accustomed to 
spersing a local public eran) da likely t be dleaMaal! 

meeting. ploy words likely to create disaifection towards 

Pratod (158), 20th July. Government in the minds of Muhammadans, A 

| meeting of 2,000 persons was also dispersed by 

the verbal orders of the police. ‘These proceedings have created intense 


dissatisfaction in the minds of the Muhammadans of Bengal. Sometime ago 


a Hon’ ¢ 
Bing | change for the better. But he has completely disap-. 
vocahility of the Partition of pointed them. The English know fully that not even 


July. this loyalty, and the partition of Bengal is one of them, 
a The Indians are like the lion ina circus; however. 


2% 


Sir B. Fuller called the ‘Muhammadans~his ‘favourite wife; and. some of. the 
Jatter felt flattered: by the compliment, We. hope that: the Chandpur incident 
will open the eyes of such persons to the fact.that both Hindus . and. Muham- 
madans are being crushed under the roller of the crooked policy of Englishmen. 
Unjust acts like the above are sure todo us good in the end as they. will 
destroy the faith placed by some silly persons among usin the benevolence 
of the Liberal party. Mr. Morley has recently declared that. he does not 
intend to reconsider the question of the partition of Bengal. This perverse 
reply of his has driven the Bengalis to cling with greater zeal to the swadeshi 
movement by way of retaliatipn. It behoves all Indians to support the 


pgm in their commendable resolve, on which depends the safety of all 
of us. 


26. ‘* Dissatisfaction has been expressed in several quarters at the manner 

In what directions can re- 22 Which the National Congress is being conduct- 
form be effected in the €4.......... One section, represented by Messrs. Laje. 
methods and policy cf the pat Rai, Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal, would give 
Indiau National Congress? yn making any requests to Government and con- 
Indian Soctal Reformer (4),  , trate their aff . k 2 le? 
29nd July. centrate their elforts on ‘work among the people.’ 
The principle of self-help is sacred, and if the 

supporters of an extra-Governmental process of reform produce a practicable 
scheme, we for one would prefer their method to any other. It is 
here, however, that the difficulty comes. It is inconceivable to us how 
Mr, Lajpat Rai and Mr. Tilak or Mr. Tilak and Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal or 
Mr. Lajpat Raiand Mr. Pal can agree as tothe essentials of such a scheme, 
Mr. Lajpat Rai, whatever we may think of his political views, has been 
a constructive reformer all his life in. religious and social matters,... ..... 
If he would have us leave Government alone and bestow all our atten- 
tion on the reform of our religious and social institutions in the faith that 
a purified religion and an improved social life must necessarily lead to greater 
political efficiency, we are at one with him. But how would Mr, Tilak like 
this? Mr. Tilak’s record is, in many respects, the exact contrary of Mr. Lajpat 
Rai’s. On scanning the main features of his career, it is not the constructive 
instinct in them that stands out most prominently. It is rather the instinct of 
destruction, the desire to disturb rather than to compose, to eliminate rather 
than to add, that has been most characteristic of the principal features 
of his public activity. He left the Fergusson College, not being able 
to co-operate with his colleagues. Ue captured the Sarvajanik Sabha, 
killing it in the process, His antagonism to the late Mr. Ranade 
culminated in his extraordinary attempt to prevent the holding of the 
Social Conference at Poona in 1&95.......... In the absence of a definite 
declaration of what exactly they propose to do, it is difficult for us to. 
cuess the common platform which can bring together such diverse characters 
and careers. If they intend to create a political movement pure and 
simple among the masses, we can only say that they have grievously mistaken 
their material. They may rouse the passions of the mob by appealing to their 
fears and superstitions, but the foundation of a political organisation based on 
their co-operation is at present and must for some years continue to be a dream, 
So far as direct political work is concerned, we are, therefore, compelled to hold 
with those who think that the time is not come when the people at large can 
form conclusions regarding the functions of the State with some degree of 
accuracy, and that for the present the educated classes, using the term in a 
liberal sense, must do most of the work for the people, The subordination 
of the judgment of educated people to that of the masses can only lead to 
such grotesque developments as Ganpati Melas and the bathing and the Kali 
worship recently celebrated in Calcutta........ But there is considerable room for 
improvement without radically altering the present constitution of the Congress. 
The improvements to be effected are chiefly in the direction of a greater 
concentration of attention on a few subjects, which go to the root of grievanceg 
of which complaints are most frequently heard. There should be more earnest 
study of the questions discussed at the Congress, and a more careful selection 
of speakers. Mere ranting and declamation must be rigidly checked. The 
fundamental principle of the National Congress, viz., loyalty to the British 
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on, must be emphasised in solivionsig itale ‘more than at ‘present? 
uker oe as green ope Soa from saying anything to 
‘sok Deal Angilo-In a . Differences of opinion may be 
and public measures criticised without abusing whole communities. 
are some of the reforms which occur to us at onee' as being desirable in 
sof the whose services to the country have been great: 

and are likely to be more so in the near future.’’ , 


27.-. Europeans in humble position gratuitously harass natives, however 
me exalted the status ,of the latter may be. They 
Comments on some cases seem to believe that they can play with the lives of 
ot Dg age gr by Euro- natives in any way they like. Illustrations of this 
pon Natives in the , ° 

Punjab. belief are frequently met with of late. One occurred 
- Kad (128), 27th July. quite recently in the Punj4b. A well-known Punjabi 
: pleader, Sardar Shivram Singh, was going in a tonga 
from Murec to Lahore. Lieutenant Grenfell. of the 9th Lancers, now 
Stationed at Rawalpindi, was also going by the same route. The pleader’s 
tonga went ahead of Lieutenant Grenfell’s as the ponies yoked to it were 
stronger. But Lieutenant Grenfell could not tolerate the idea of his tonga 
being left behind ; so he lost his temper and charged upon the pleader’s tonga 
and taxed him with his impudence and impertinence in driving it ahead. 
He made the pleader fall at his feet and punch his ears with his own hands. As 
the pleader was a little dilatory in complying with this demand, the Military officer 
showered a number of blows and kicks upon him. When asked to explain 
his conduct, Lieutenant Grenfell said: ‘Europeans are the rulers of India, and 
the fact of a native driving his tonga ahead of a European’s is an insult to the 
latter.. [ am a friend of the Emperor. It is the Europeans who feed the 
natives. But for them, theeIndians would starve.’ As this scene was being 
enacted, a crowd naturally gathered on the spot and Lieutenant Grenfell 
gave some of the people assembled a taste of his physical strength. The 

eader filed a complaint before a Magistrate at Muree against Lieutenant 
renfell. The lattér’s superior officer being afraid of the result of the prose- 
cution sent for the complainant’s pleader and requested him to withdraw the 
complaint saying that the accused had acted rashly in the matter and was 
willing to tender an unqualified apology, Rs, 2,000 were also offered 
by way of damages. But all this was of no avail. The case came 
on for hearing on the 17th instant, but was adjourned after a short interval 
to. the 3rd proximo. In his statement before the Magistrate Lieutenant 
Grenfell said that he mistook the pleader for a syce and was not aware 
of his status at all, This is an indirect admission on the Lieutenant’s 
part that syces may be assaulted with impunity at any time. The 
paper proceeds to give the details of another case in which a native 
barrister’s coachman was assaulted with a whip by Captain Broom at Ferozpur 
and which ended with an apology tendered by the Captain to the barrister 
for having gratuitously assaulted his coachman. The paper goes on to remark 
that it is impossible to get strict and impartial justice in such cases, and that. 
the natives should not take them before a Court but learn to defend them- 
selves against the insolent assaults of unmannerly Europeans, and thereby 
teach the ruling class once for all that they do not tamely endure the kicks. 
of the whites. {Elsewhere the paper cites the particulars of a third case in 
which a Native Sub-Inspector of Police is alleged to have been assaulted, 
abused and turned out of the bungalow of a European Military officer where he 
had gone to investigate a case of theft. 1t observes that when even Police 
officials are thus ill-treated by Europeans, the fate of common people exposed 
to rough treatment at the harids of the whites cannot even be conceived. It 
adds that the details of all the three cases referred to above have been 
borrowed by it from the Punjddi, a bi-weekly English paper published at 
Lahore, and states that it is reported to be the intention of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment to prosecute the Punjédi under Section 124A for its comments on 
the Simla foll-keeper’s case. The Kd also observes that the peace of the 
sountry would be better’ preserved if Government were to take measures for 
preve ing the rude conduct of their-own officers than by instituting prosecur 
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* 98. A fracas having taken place at the Sh4ntipur Railway Station, Bengal, 
: 7 <.. etween a party of Missionaries and some students, 
Comments on the termina-- the former lodged .a complaint -against the latter, 
tion of the Shéntipar assault but the ease was-afterwards amicably settled out 
Kesari (132), 24th July, Of Court. The “Missionaries allege that the native 
‘ woman, who formed one of their party, had not 
‘been seduced from her family, but was a Christian by birth and was 
crying at the time owing to some ailment she suffered from. : The. Mission- 
aries admit that the woman was sitting in their midst and crying, Under 
these circumstances, if, owing to the anti-missionary feeling created in the 
native mind by some acts of the Missionary community itself, the students 
gallantly thought of rescuing the woman [rom their custody, they ought t» be 
praised and not blamed. It is true that the young students, after coming to know 
of the innocence of the Missionaries in the present case, should have realised 
that their gallantry was out of place, but they appear to have thought that 
this might be a trick of the Missionaries as usual. If there be a popular 
belief that the Missionaries do not speak the truth on such occasions, it would be 
well for them to dispel it by bettering their general conduct. ‘The students, 
when they realised their mistake, apologised to the Missionaries. Some 
authorities, wishing to make an exhibition of their improper attitude towards 
the swadeshi movement and the Shivaji festival, obiiged the students to bind 
themselves not to participate in a Shivaji gathering or join a swadeshi volunteer 
corps for two years. It would be difficult to find, in the records of chivalry, 
a more disgraceful instance than that, under the British rule, gallantry should 
be treated as an offence and that English officials should exert their influence 
in repressing such a noble impulse. 


2), The case in which a European named Albert Dillon stood charged 
) _ With attempting to outrage the modesty of a Hindu 
_Comments on the convic- jady, while travelling in a railway train between 
tion of a European for at- Pp A Bomh dere 1 
tempted assault npon anative Oona an ombay, was concluded the other day 
lady while travelling in a before Mr. Ganesh Balvant Jagde, First Class Magis- 
railway, train between Poona trate of Poona. Having regard to the gravity of the 
ag, i offence committed by the accused, the fine of Rs, 200 
ombay Sama’chdr (64), . 4. ; : , e: 
96th July; Jaém-e-Jamshed inflicted upon him must be said to be quite inade- 
(29), 24th July; Akhbér-i- quate. It appears that the Magistrate in letting off 
Soudagar (61), 44th July; the accused with such light punishment paid undue 
ev ibinibldy (60), CoUSideration to the facts that he pleaded guilty at 
26th July. ’ anearly stage of the trial and that he tendered an 
apology to the complainant and paid Rs. 50 to be used 
by her for any charitable purpose. Of late such dastardly assaults on native 
ladies travelling alone in railway trains have become very frequent, and it is, 
therefore, the duty of the Magistracy to visit the accused in such cases with 
deterrent punishment. ‘This course is necessary not only to satisfy the ends of 
justice but to save female passengers from molestation at the hands of mis- 
creants. It appears from the Magistrate’s judgment that he was fully alive 
to this aspect of the case, but strange to say he ignored it altogether in passing 
sentence upon the accused. [The Jdm-e-Jumshed writes :—Had the complain- 
ant in this case been a European or a Eurasian lady, we doubt if the accused 
- would have escaped with nominal punishment, The case has only tended to 
confirm the long-standing complaint that Native Magistrates are lacking ia the 
courage to inflict adequate punishment upon European offenders. ‘The submis- 
sion of an apology does not extenuate the gravity of the offence committed by 
the accused, who is an educated man holding a responsible post in the Bombay 
Customs Department. We cannot urge too strongly upon tha Magistracy the 
necessity of inflicting severe and exemplary punishment upon the accused 
in such cases. The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar aud the Mukhbir-i-Islém appeal to 
the Government to order a retrial.of the case with a view to vindicate the 
-ends of justice by getting a more severe sentence passed upon the European. 
The Akhbdr-i-Isldm, on-the other hand, considers that the accused has been 
adequately: punished for what. was at the worst arash and foolish action on his 
‘part. - It regrets that-the Native papers should have raised a storm in a tea=pot 
-by throwing themselves _into:paroxysms of-rage over the alleged lightness of 
con 477—7 | | 
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sinaneetatd “Kbw ib Yefikl Magistrate: could possibly 
Me ais Moura cs Ol, BS sla: borage that a firié of gy with + “short 
ne pm an aay om, worm Of simple iniprisonment as alternative, could 
Some, pets Pra. possibly meet the teqiirements of the case. From 

(40), 25th Joly. the judgment it is clear that he has taken no light 
eg sae hie view of the offence.......,... Was Mr. Dillon’s offence 
only an intention to insult the woman’s modesty ? It is clear from the Magis- 
_trate’s own judgment that it was something more, and in corroboration we 
haye the fact of Mr. Dillon’s having got down at Karla surreptitiously. 
We, therefore, think that the conviction under section 509 was wrong in law 
‘and the punishment too lenient........... We have no desire to advocate 
vindictive punishments. But cases of attempted outrage in railway trains 
‘on helpless women have so serious au aspect, the opportunities for such 
outrage are so many, and the possibility of help so little, that when such 
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g ‘eases come to light nothing is more dangerous than to allow the belief 
aa to gain ground tbat the offence can be wiped away by a. small fine.” 
i, {The Dnydn Prakdsh contrasts the penalty of simple fine awarded in the 
a ; above case with the sentence of five months’ rigorous imprisonment inflicted 
‘during the same week by another Poona Magistrate on a Brahmin priest 
found guilty of the theft of a watch worth two or three rupees, The latter 
offence, says the paper, was trivial when compared with that of Dillon and still 
he escapes with only a fine of 200 rupees. It concludes that such differential 
treatment meted out to criminals in judicial courts does not bespeak an impartial 
administration of justice. } 


31. “It is with feelings of the deepest sorrow and regret that we have to 
Hc : 7 announce the death of Mr. W. C, Bonnerji which 
‘ Death of Mr. W. ©. took placein England on Sunday last. Although it 


% 


 Bonnerji. : was very well known that Mr, Bonnerji was in very 
J Sr dae eted 169), indifferent health for avery long time past, -yet the 


24th July, Eng. cols, news of his death comes upon us as .agreat shock. He 


‘the sorest, With the whole of Bengal in a state of ferment over the partition 
question and with dissensions there between the moderates and the extremists, a 
. calm and judicial mind like his was absolutely necessary to reconcile the warring 
factions of his countrymen and to steer the ship of the next Congress to a haven 
of rest, One of the founders and the first President of the Congress he was 
~for the last twenty years its great guide, philosopher and friend. His profes- 
sional career was a very brilliant one....... He enjoyed the confidence of the 
Government as well as of the people. It is not many years since India lost 
‘one of her noblest sons in the late Mahadev Govind Ranade and. now there 
follows him another of her well-beloved sons almost in the prime of manhood.” 
| [The Jém-e-Jamshed and some other papers of the week contain eulogistic 
notices of Mr. Bonnerji’s career. } 


4 82. ‘It is a remarkable fact, and one that hasbeen much commented on 
a | | | locally, that the important Government Resolution on 
a Complaint about the nou. Egyptian Cotton in Sind of which we gave a summary 
supply of the Government. in our editorial columns on the 10th instant, and for 
a . Resolution regarding thecul- which we were indebted to our Bombay correspondent, 
“a Seba bin era ae | although it has been sent to and published by all the 
Be ‘press in Sind. papers in the Presidency, has never been sent to Sind 
ape Sind Gasette (18), 20th atahl, The Karachi Chamber have as yet received no 
July. --- eopy, nor have we ourselves, although the Chamber 
; ire Pe oe andthe Sind Gazette are particularly interested in 
the subject. Karachi was treated somewhat similarly, if we remember rightly, 

im connection with the change in the duties levied on imported sugar. It may 

. be added that the report referred to states that the cotton crop for 1905 was 

. . - brought to the notice of several large firms in Karéchi.who were ‘reluctant to 
_ "make the special arrangements necessary for its. disposal,’.and that only ope 
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has gone away at a time when perhaps his need was 


- MOS eee N Me aL Fm one on ee 


firm, thereford, :piirchased ‘al: the cotton’ available. -.Asfan aswe ean ascertain, 
Government took tio trouble at-all: to find out the ‘wishes-of other firms, and 
the latter were not consulted.. We in Sind -mast, most strongly protest against 
information being thus withheld from us in cases where. we are the persons 


‘most intimately concerned.” — 


33. .“ There are loud complaints about the Rohri Court being now helé 


_. Gomplaint about the Sub- 
Judge’s Court at Rohri being 
held during summer in the 
middle of the day and not in 
the morning as before. 

Sind Journal (19), 25th 
July ; Sindhi (53), 21st July. 


in the middle of the day and not early in the mornin 
as was the case during summer in past, years. Rohit 
is a hot place and there is no proper accommoda- 
tion for parties, witnesses and pleaders attending the 
Court. Nort are there any private houses close by, the 
Court-house being ‘situated on a hillock far away 
from the town in quite an isolated place. For the 


convenience of the public, if is necessary that the Court should meet during 


morning hours.” 


[The Sindhi makes a similar complaint. | 


84. ‘The number of thefts and dacoities in Sukkur and Lérkhéna Districts 


Thefts in Sukkur and 
Larkhana Districts. 

Sindst (53), 21st July, 
King. cols. 


contention of theirs disp 
has not only to collect evidence, but to prevent crime....... 


is increasing, and we are afraid the higher author- 
ities and police officers are doing practically nothing 
to prevent their frequency. They state that courts 
of law acquit offenders and that therefore it is needless 
to send up serious cases before them. But this 


lays their weakness rather than strength. The police 


If the police is negli- 


gent, if half the force is sleepy, if the Head Constable, the Chief Constable 
and the Inspector sleep soundly at home, the constabulary under them will be 
able to do nothing. Therefore when thefts, robberies and dacoities grow rife 
in large towns, instead of laying all the blame at the doors of the Magistrates 
‘and Judges, who refuse to punish innocent men, it behoves the police to 


increase its vigilance. 


These robberies and davoities, now so common, were 


not so frequent four years back. Has the Government sought to ascertain 


the cause of this ? 


Are these offences the work of a professional gang or of 


needy men who want to live by committing crime and unite for that purpose ? 
We incline to the latter view; and the fact that many of the dacoities are 
committed in the house of Banias lends colour to the supposition that con- 
traction of credit has something to do with the increase of these offences.” 


Legisiation. 


35. - In continuation of its comments on the draft Bill for the proposed 


Comments on the draft 
Bill for the amendment of 
the City of Bombay Improve- 
ment Act. 

Bombay Samdchdr (64), 
26th July. 


amendment of the City of Bombay Improvement 
Act, the Bombay Samachar writes :—There is nothing 
objectionable in the amendments proposed in the 
draft Bill to clauses (1) and (2) of Section 32. But 
at the same time clause (3) of the same section, 
which .has been left untouched, stands in great neel 
of alteration. The interpretation that has _ been 


hitherto put by the Trustees upon this clause is that it is entirely within their 
discretion whether they should or should not provide dwellings for the poor and 
working classes who are dishoused in consequence of their destructive operations. 
We have repeatedly shown in these columns that this construction put upon the 
wording of the clause is at variance with the original object of the measure as 
explained by Lord Sandhurst and Sir Charles Oilivant in the local Legislative 
Council. It is necessary that the Corporation should press for an amendment 
of the clause making it compulsory on the Trustees to provide residential ac- 
-commodation for the displaced population. The amendment of Section 32 
empowering the Trustees to advance loans to owners of mills and factories for 
the purpose of enabling them to provide dwellings for their operatives is quite 
fair and reasonable. We are anxious to see thé work of reclaiming the foreshore 
provided for in Section 33 of the Act omitted from the programme of the Board 


altogether, or an amendment to the section introduced to tho effect that the work 
-may be undertaken at the sole expense of Government and after all important 
-“itemsin the Board’s programme have been executed. The lands so reclaimed wil} 
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satpunes of ‘the Bombay rate-payets seems scarcely justifiable. 
cave the Act authorises the ‘Government to resume for public p 
an} vot f the lands vested by them in the Board. The proposed ait ame 7 
| to the effect thatthe capital debtof the Board shall be reduced by an Seount 
ae to the value of the land thus resumed is unexceptionable so far as it goes, 
‘we would suggest that a further provision be introduced in the section 
to the effect that > when any plot of land is so resumed, Government shall hand 
over to the Trustees a acta sum of money in cash or another plot of land of the 
same value in exchange. This course is absolutely necessary to recoup the loss 
ob income which the Trust would otherwise sustain and which would pro tanto 
ar its work of improving the city. It is proposed to amend section 72 
e effect that the Corporation should pay to the Pg annually, 
ac of their requirements, a lump sum equal to 2 per cent, of the 
total rateable value of all buildings and lands in the city, inclusive of 
Municipal property. This provision is anomalous and unjust, Why should the 
Corporation be made to pay to the Trust more than what it really requires ? 
This: would be throwing an unwarranted and unnecessary burden on the tax- 
payers. Besides, why should Municipal property, which has never been 
assessed before, ‘be taxed for the benefit of the Trust? On making a 
rough estimate of the total value of Municipal property in the city, we can 
say that the contribution of the Municipality to the Trust under the section as 
proposed to be amended will work out to as much as 4 per cent. of the total 
rateable value of all assessed property in the city. The reasonjput forward by 
Government for introducing this change is that it was the intention of the 
authors of the original Act to include all Municipal property in calculating 
the 2 per cent, contribution to be levied from the Corporation, but that owing 
to oversight the wording of the Act was not rendered clear on the point. This 
is a halting and unsatisfactory explanation, and we feel bound to demur to it. 
The contentions put forward for justifying it in the statement of Objects and 
Reasons appended to the draft Bill do not carry conviction to us. Why should 
not Lord Sandhurst and Sir Charles Ollivant be communicated with on this 
point? That would enable Government to secure an authoritative statement 
about the intentions of the framers of the Act. 


Education. 


36. The educational policy of a government is an unfailing test of its 
solicitude for the well-being of its subjects. Putting 
Alleged backwardness of the British Government to this test, we doubt whether 
™~ educational policy of the the most partial critic of that Government can say 
ritish Government, 

Shri Say4ji Vijaya (47), that it is anxious to promote our welfare, Since the 
21st July. time of Lord Curzon the educational policy of the 

; Indian Government has been retrograde and so long as 
such a policy is adhered to, even an increased expenditure « on education would 
be useless. Mr. Krishna Swami Ayer, President of the recent Madras Provincial 
Conference, compared the educational progress of India with that of Japan 
and showed the extreme backwardness of our country in the matter of educa- 
tion. Now, the Indians are in no way intellectually inferior to the Japanese, 

as the successes of our two Indian Senior Wranglers at Cambridge conclusively 
show, and if our country still remains educationally backward, the fault certainly 
lies with Government and not with the people. Native States like Baroda and 
Travancore are undoubtedly putting the British Government to shame in this 
respect. The Gaekwar intends to make education compulsory throughout his 
dominions. It is strange that Lord Curzon’s Education Commission did not find 
a single province in India ripe for the experiment of compulsory education. 


374 “The vote of the Bombay University Senate at its meeting of Monday 
last, re-affirming its former decision in favour of the 
Medical ee * ail Previous Examination as the preliminary standard of 
Tule. id s  opls. admission for the degree of M,B.,B.8. to be newly 
GEM POMBE: 22 instituted, settles finally a vexed.’ “question of over 


’ " : 2" Lt 


20 years’ standing on the principles of a fair compromise.,..... Let us 
now hope that Government and the University combined will take up in right 
earnest the many reforms that must be effected before our medical studies can 
be placed on a satisfactory footing. We hope in the first place that the. 
non-University test, to which the Professors of the Grant Medical College 
subject all new-comers, will be altogether abolished. The test is an anomaly 
and really an insult to the University and should no longer be allowed. 
Secondly, we hope Government will place the recruitment of the teaching staff 
of the Grant Medical College on a better basis and make it less of a close 
preserve for the I.M.S. than it now is. Experts should be brought from 
England and some chairs made available for the best local talent. Then we 


want a real improvement in the methods of teaching and greater care and 


attention to the interests of the students. At the College, we are told, in 
several respects confusion worse confounded reigns supreme. This is no doubt 
partly due to the over-grown number of students, The raising of the 
standard of admission to the P. I, will probably reduce the number automa- 
tically. Butit is also necessary that Government should soon make arrange- 
ments for granting a non- University license equivalent to the present L.M. & S. 
of the University and for the studies therefor in a separate institution. The 
existing Medical schools may well be improved with that object. Perhaps it 
would also be advisable to take away the Military students from the Grant 
Medical College.” 


failways. 


38, “This strike on the Hast Indian Railway appears to have ended in 
smoke, as all things that have their birth in Bengal 
The East India Railway generally do. ‘There was much in the grievances set 
Stree tamehed (29). 28th orth by the poor Babu that seemed to call for 
iy, 7 ak ee) redress, But the Babu would not be content with 
getting redress where he really suffered. He must 
needs ask for things he cannot get. He ust grow sentimental, or hypercritical 
or hysterical, and in the result must suffer discomfiture and be laughed at for 
his pains......... The strike has failed, and all that has been done is that he 
has been made the laughing-stock of the world, and has paved the way for a 
larger employment of Europeans and East indians on the line.”’ 


39. A correspondent writes to the Railway Times :—* With reference to 

| _ Mr. Muirhead’s remark asreported in the Railway 

Alleged ee of ane Times of 30th June that ‘a fine Code was not feasible 
pein, § eet ae i, and that the matter of fining the men always did 
necessity of framing a “fine and always would have his careful attention,’ I give 
and punishment Code” on the following few cases which speak for themselves 
Indian Hallways. 17). Qig, 2d prove the absolute necessity of a fine Code; they 
— Times ('7), 2st a)so show the unlimited powers a railway official 
possesses. Sometime ago a goods Guard was booked to 

work a mail train leaving Harda after midnight. He signed the call book and 
unfortunately fell asleep, detaining the train about half an hour; he was 
fined Rs. 3; against this fine nothing can be said. Some weeks after another 
man, also a goods Guard, in a similar way detained a mail train for about twenty 
minutes ; this man’s pay was reduced by Ks. 10 for ayearand his due promotion 
was stopped; this means to him a loss of over three hundred rupees in all, 
Again, some time later a third man, a goods 2nd Guard, whose pay was not half 
that of the first two offenders, under exactly the same circumstances fell asleep, 
detaining a mail for only a few minutes ; this poor chap was reduced in pay and 
grade and had his due promotion stopped whereby he will have lost overa 
thausand rupees by the time he gets back what he should be getting. It was 
the first offence of the kind in the case of all three ; each bears an excellent. 
character ; the last man, a Parsi, had the clearest.record of the three and yet was 
punished most; why ? And where does the Manager’s ‘ careful attention ’ come 
in? Had we a fine Code, this would never have huppened, andit is to be hoped 
every railway man will insist and if necessary move the Government and the 
Railway Board for a fine and punishment Code; when even the criminals have 
one, why should it be denied tous? The Railway officials take care not to fine 
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_-but they reduce and: stop promotion, whichis a hundréd. times 
re are numerous cases where for slight mistakes (not offences) 
of poor hard. working railway men have been reduced by 50, 60 


a 
al 


and 70 rupees a month, thereby making them lose fifty times the amount 
which the Railway officials dare not take from the men as fines. ‘Thus both 
humanity and justice demand that a fine and punishment Code be forthwith 
framed for the Railways.” 


- 
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40. “The Railway Board arrives at Poona to-morrow in the course of their 
Grievances of third class ‘OUrof imspection; may we hope that their atten- 
passengers on Indian Rail- tion will be drawn to the grievances of railway 
ways. passengers? While Railway Conferences are being 
P cin psterge dt “gReare sulys; held every year, while the grip of the Railway 
drak (49), 20rd July. = Board upon the Railway Companies is supposed 

to be getting more and more tight every day, and while a more effective 
control of the Railway administrations is claimed as having already heen 
initiated, the grievances of third class passengers seem hardly to be touched 
even on their fringe. Millions and millions of needy passengers are paying 
the fares demanded and making railway journeys in silent suffering as before.... 
Some months ago we read that the Railway Board had pulled up the different 
Railway Companies to give a thought to the grievances of passengers and called 
upon them to report what arrangements they were going to make for increasing 
their rolling stock and reducing the congestion of passenger traffic. The public 
is yet in the dark as to the further steps taken by the Board to enforce 
their views on the Companies. No doubt some of the Railway Companies do 
seem to have been roused up a bit from their slumber. But the initiation 
and enforcement of a uniform policy.of beneficence towards the passenger- 
world is yet as far from sight as ever. ‘There should, however, be less and 
less: excuse for this every year as Government have been buying in the 
Railways as the contract periods terminate. The revenue from State Railways 
| has during the last ten years increased from £12,101,386 in 1894 to 
| £20,576,591 in-1903. This shows to what extent the State has been gaining 
| in Railway receipts, and we naturally expect that its active sympathy 
with the great class of third class passengers, who are the principal patrons 

of the Railway Companies, should increase in proportion.......... The question 

naturally suggests itself, whether the time has not come for demanding 

@ reduction of third class railway fares, now that Government have 

begun to make a profit out of railways. But the Indian public will be 
content to postpone the consideration of that question till the disposal 

of the other and in some respects even far more pressing question, viz., that of 
improvements in the nature of conveniences to third class railway passengers. 

i These improvements, however, are making progress at a snai!’s pace, and 
i at the end of 30 years of railway administration Government have contented 
ji. themselves with finding the arrangements for the third class passenger traffic 
in a primitive and nearly the crudest fashion imaginable, That this view 
of things is not exaggerated may be seen from the disinterested testimony 
of a European writer who described the situation in the following words in 
the columns of the London Times some two years ago:—‘ When the helpless, 
ignorant crowd have passed the barrier having paid the policeman and 
have fortunately procured the right tickets for the right destinations, 
their difficulties have only begun, for it is one thing to get into the station 
and to buy a ticket, but it is another thing to get a place in a carriage. The 
le run hither and thither on the platform, families vainly endeavouring 

to keep together, all shouting and seeking for guidance that is not generally 
forthcoming.. There are too often insufficient carriages and these carriages 
are overcrowded. Nothing is more admirable than the patience of the people 
who are left behind, and the Railway authorities have reason to be thankful 
for the widespread fatalism of the East which makes men patient and quiet. 
The low paid underlings‘do not realise that third class passengers should be 
welcome and encouraged as the very good customers of their masters’ business. 
They regard'them rather as undesirable cattle who must be headed off or 
driven into trucks,’”” [The Sudhdrak writes :—We are-gratified to learn that 
a considerable quantity of Indian coal is being used on-Indian railways and 
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that contracts have been entered into with some Bengal firms for the supply, 
of iron and other articles to some of the railways. The Railway Companies, 


are also doing something to secure additional conveniences to third class passen~- 
gers. We particularly invite the attention of the Railway Board to the neces- 
sity of providing waiting-rooms for this class of. passengers at all stations and to 
the urgent need of latrines in all third class carriages. It is further necessary 
to make arrangements for issuing tickets at least 45 minutes before the depar- 
ture of trains and to appoint officials at all important stations to guide poor and, 
ignorant passengers. | 


Municipalities. 


41. ‘‘ By simply rescinding the resolution of February last the Hyderabad 
, .. Municipality has committed a gross breach of faith 
ances vg 9 Seancea? with the public; and it reflects no credit on those 
Sind Journal (19), 18th Councillors who have abetted the breach.’’ [The paper 
July.; Phenix (16), 25th proceeds to describe in detail the circumstances which 
iad led to the passing of the latest resolution of the 
Municipality on the subject of the introduction of compulsory vaccination 
in Hyderabad (vide paragraph 55 of tbe last Weekly Report) and remarks: 
‘The spirit which has guided Government with regard to the introduction of the 
vaccination in this and other towns of the Presidency has been to consult 
the public opinion of each locality. Can the latest resolution of the Hyderabad 
Municipality on the subject be said to represent public views on the question ? 
The protest of the people has been disregarded, the resolution has been passed 
not by the representatives of the people but by the nominees of Government. 
Will the local Government introduce the Act in spite of the opposition of the 
people? There is great excitement in the town and a mass meeting is likely to 
be convened or Sunday next. We hope there will be no indecent haste in 
the matter.’”’ [The Phenix writes :—‘ There was avery large open air meeting 
of the inhabitants of Hyderabad on Sunday last, at which the action 
of the Municipality in voting by a majority of 11 against 9 in favour 
of compulsory vaccination was strongly condemned, ‘There was 4. deal 
of excitement which is rather unusual in Hyderabad, the people being 
generally phlegmatic. Mr. Tekchand Udhavdas presided. ‘The following 
resolutions were passed:—(1) That the action of the Municipal Council- 
lors of Hyderabad in deciding upon the introduction of compulsory vacci- 
nation in the town has caused deep regret among the inhabitants, and 
that there Was no occasion or necessity for interfering so soon with the 
resolution of 9th February last. (2) That this meeting of the inhabitants of the 
town considers that in view of the peculiar conditions of the place and the 
readiness of the people generally to get their children vaccinated, the application 
of the Act to Hyderabad is not desirable,’’] . 


Native States. 


42, The ostensible reason for the establishment of a Customs ndéka at 
Viramgaum was the alleged loss caused to the Bri- 

Alleged attempt of the tish Customs revenue owing to dutiable goods being 
British Goverpment to ac- imported direct from foreign countries into Kéthidwar 
+ floes 0 the Kathié- nd subsequently smuggled into British territory, 
war ports. : We have never been able to reconcile ourselves with 
Bombay Samdchér (64), this plea put forward by the British authorities. 
23rd July; Lraja Bandhu Bhévnagar is the only port which possesses facilities 
(38), 2nd July; Gujardts f a; fer “Sigua Aatae ae tts 
Punch (26), 22nd July. or direct communication with foreign countries, 
, and we gather from the last Administration Report of 
Bhavnagar State that the Customs duties levied at that port are regulated on 
much the same lines as the duties levied in British ports, Any change in-the 
British Customs tariff is invariably followed by a similar change in the duties 
levied at Bhavnagar. It thus appears that the British authorities had no 
serious cause of complaint in the wmatter, especially as the rest of the 


Kathidwar ports could have been easily prevailed upon to readjust their 
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wie t : ‘tariff’ on the lines of ‘that obtaining in Bh4vnagar. But instead: 
“efopting this fair and reasonable course, Government perversely estab- 
lished & Oustoms cordon on the British frontier regardless of the consequent: 


Re paralysis of the trade of Kathidw4r and the vexation and harassment 


aused to the fravelling public. Some time ago, the Maharaja of Bhav- 
agar addressed a representation to the Government of India praying for the 
tion of the Customs udka at Viramgaum on the ground that it consti- 
tuted an infringement of his treaty rights. From the references made to the 
subject in the Administration Report of the State it appears that the Government 
of tndia rejected the prayer of the Maharaja who has appealed against the deci- 
sion of that authority to the Secretary of State for India. The appeal is still under 
consideration, when we are surprised to learn from a semi-authoritative source 
that the British Government are carrying on negotiations with the various 
Kithidwér States concerned with the object of introducing the British tariff 
at all the ports of the province and appointing an agent on their behalf. for 
controlling and supervising the collection of the Customs dues. It is said that 
the Chiefs of Junagadh, Jamnagar and Janjira have already given their consent 
to this arrangement and that negotiations are still going on with Bhavnagar, 
Porbandar, Morvi and Mangro]l. We think that the appointment of a British 
Customs officer on the Kathiawdr sea-board will be fraught with grave harm to 
the interests of the States concerned, and we would strongly urge the latter to 
beware of being inveighled into sacrificing their prestige and time-honoured 
rights by the bait offered by Government in the shape of the promised abolition 
of” the obnoxious Customs adka. All the Chiefs concerned should stand by 
the Maharaja of Bhavnagar and thwart the efforts of the British Government to 
trample upon their treaty rights. [The Praja Bandhu in making somewhat 
similar comments deplores the Jack of courage shown by Native Chiefs in 
meckly submitting to selfish and unjust demands made by the Paramount 
Power, It appeals to the Kdthidwaér Chiefs to emulate the example of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda who, according to the paper, has been sternly refusing to 
comply with the demand of the British Government to cede to it Okhdmandal 
Mahal situated within his territory unless Kaira District is given to him in 
exchange. The Gujardti Punch makes similar remarks. | 


43. ‘Mr. Bechardas has left Jundgadh State in such a chaos that it will 


take Mr. Baig a long time to make himself thoroughly 


ag new Dewan of Jun4é- acquainted with the real state of affairs........... He 
ga Eathiéwa'r News (31), will probably find many in Junagadh to obstruct him 


18th July, Eng. cols. in his work. ‘These should be ruthlessly removed. 

Persons who are supposed to know something about 
the state of affairs in Jundgadh say that the Nawab Saheb does not want Mr. 
Baig at all, and that he means to keep the sole authority in his hands, so that 
Mr. Baig might go away in disgust. This is too big a pill to be easily swallowed. 
Perhaps the menials and others, who may be realising that their days 
of revelling in plunder are now gone, might drive these ideas into the 
Nawab’s head and make him petulant and thus bring about ill-feeling between 
him and the Dewan. As Mr, Baig may nof be quite unaware of intrigues 
prevalent in Native States, particularly in a State like Jundgadh, where there 
has been in fact no enlightened administration for over half a century or 
probably.a good deal longer, and as he has the ability to cope with such 


intrigues, it may be hoped that he will prove equal to the task he has under- 
taken.”’ : 


44. The Junagadh img e* of the Sdn) Vartamdn writes :—Mirza 

ee ae bbes Ali Baig, the new Dewan of Jundgadh, has 
ho thong aS already begun to introduce salutary reforms in the 
State. administration of the State. He has taken away the 
Sénj Vartamén (89), 27th controlof the Educational Department from the hands 
ori m Tesh . Rt one of Mr, Rudarji Sundarji Rana and transferred it to 
C wind 81), 23 nd July. "Professor Scott of Bahanddin College, who will get an 
Be nate. __ @xtra remuneration of 100 rupees for the additional 
duties imposed upon him. Mr. Rana, being a mere L.0.E., had not the 
necessary qualifications for this responsible’ post and thé management of 


\ the Department had in consequence been the subject of bitter and 
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incessant complaints during the last three years. There is every reason to hope 
that the change:inaugnrated by Mr. Baig, will tend to place the Department on 
a more satisfactory footing. . It is imperative that Mr. Baig should deal similarly 
with certain-other Departments which are at present in. the charge. of 
ill-qualified and inexperienced heads, [Elsewhere the paper reports:—A 
sensation, has been created at Jundgadh owing to certain steps taken’ by thé 
Wanna in connection with Mr. Purshottamrai Sundarji Zala, the late Naib 
Dewan.. The local public were alarmed a few days ago to learn that Mr. Zala’s 
house had been placed under attachment and that a police patrol was stationed 
at the well-known banking firms of Sheth Madhavji Kanji, Shah Jagjivandas 
Tribhovandas, Motichand Doctor, Parekh Prabhudas Hargovinddas and Parekh 
Govindji Girdhar. The Managers of these firms approached the Dewan on 
the subject, with the result that Mr. Baig consented to remove the patrol, if they - 
surrendered a number of account books required by the police. Accordingly 
the police took custody of the account books of these firms for the years 
1892-93 to 1904-05. Nothing having been found in Mr. Zala’s house at Juné- 
gadh, a warrant was issued to search the house now occupied by him at Rajkot. 
Mr. Zala’s brother is said to have personally gone to Junagadh to deliver custody 
of the account books required by the police. These extraordinary measures 
taken by the Dewan have given rise to a good deal of comment and speculation. 
The Bombay Samdchdr writes:—Mr, Baig bas set about the task of 
administering the affairs of Jundgadh with great zeal and enthusiasm. He has 
ordered a change in the existing practice of submitting petitions to the 
Dewan. Hitherto persons dissatisfied with the decisions of Vahivatdars were 
allowed to submit their petitions direct to the Dewan, but it has now been 
ruled that such petitions should be forwarded through the Vahivatdars 
concerned. The heads of the different Departments have been ordered to 
submit their estimates of revenue and expenditure to the Dewan by the 15th 
August with a view to ensure the timely publication of the State Budget this 
year. The Junagadh correspondent of the Mahi Kdntha Gazette mentions some 
instances in which Mr. Baig is said to have taken prompt steps to redress the 
grievances of the subjects of the State. | 


. 
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45. A contributor writes to the Mahi Kantha Gazette :—It is deplorable 
that there should be no responsible Dewan to guide 
pees monet ef ae and control the administration of Idar State. The 
Fr Ay apt ORE Chief of Idar possesses all the powers of a High Court 
Py aaa Garette (81); in the matter of the administration of justice within his 
| territory, and it is, therefore, essential that he should 
have the services of a competent Dewan to enable him to exercise efficient 
vigilance and control over the lower Courts, In the time of Rao Bahadur 
Kalianrai the judicial administration of the State gave no cause for complaint, 
but since his retirement the judicial] powers vested in the Durbar have been 
delegated to the heir-apparent Kumar Joravarsinghji. Without disparag- 
ing the Kumar’s abilities, we can say that it is impossible for him to sift 
and get at the truth of the numerous cases daily coming up before him, 
especially as the proceedings, besides being in Gujarati, are generally volumi- 
nous and full of legal technicalities. It would not be surprising if intriguing 
subordinates took advantage of the Kumar’s inexperience and used him as a 
tool for gaining their selfish ends. In the circumstances it is incumbent upon 
the Chief of Idar to secure the services of a competent Dewan, or failing that 
to appoint a Legal Council composed of expert officers whose character is 
known to be above suspicion. Notwithstanding the good intentions of the 
Maharaja, the subjects of the State are groaning under oppression, but their 
complaints against the administration are suppressed either by force or intimi- 
dation, Justice is nowhere to be had in the State. In British service the most 
scrupulous care is taken to recruit well-qualified officers for all posts, high or 
low, but in this State Revenue-and Magisterial duties are entrusted to raw: and 
inexperienced youths, some of whom are quite illiterate or ignorant of the 
Gujarati language. The root of all the evils in the State is the want of an able 
Dewan at the helm of its administration. We fervently pray the Maharaja 
to supply this desideratum and thereby gain the blessings of his subjects, — 
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de ae i otha. os Intelligence extracted from the Presse. 
oe 95 46, A public meeting of the Vaishnavas, Brahmans, etc., was held on 
ah ane ag ot ead i the 13th July at Mehmedabad in a local mandir 
- Boyoott of foreign "ip: undér the presidency of Goswami Shri Varajbhushan- 


= Ny castes at Jalji Maharaja for discussing the question of the use 
bad and Shegaon. Of foreign sugar by Hindus. The President in 
Pac ae agal (64), opening the proceedings said that one of the causes 
yep: y of the decline of the Aryan religion was the use of 
e foreign sugar. He explained that several impure ingredients—the mention 
wy of which would shock the religious sentiments of a true Hindu—were used 
A | in the process of refining this sugar. The Hindus were hitherto consuming 


Be foreign sugar on a large scale in utter ignorance of its composition, but now 
t that it had been made known to them, it was their duty to abstain from 
a its use for the sake of their physical and spiritual welfare. Several other 
kers followed in the sane strain and made a profound impression upon the 
audience. It was also explainel that the boycott of foreign sugar would 
stimulate the indigenous sugar industry and thereby alleviate to some extent the 
poverty of the country. Some of the audience pledged themselves there and 
then to abstain from the use of foreign sugar, In pursuance of a resolution 
d at this meeting, an open air meeting of the local Mahajan and the 
Chorasi was held on the following day in the bazaar. It was resolved that only 
indigenous sugar should be used in the preparation of caste dinners and that — 
caste dinners where foreign sugar was used should not be attended by any one. 
It was further resolved that a fine of twenty-five rupees should be imposed 
upon any person who passed foreign for indigenous sugar at a caste dinner. 
a (The Shegaon correspondent of the Samdchdr, writing in another issue of the 
A paper, reports that at a similar meeting held at Shegaon on the 25th July all 
A the high caste Hindus of the place pledged themselves to refrain from using 
| any kind of foreign sugar, as also adulterated ghee imported from Bombay. 
Pe It was further resolved that any one trading in these articles either on his own 
or anybody else’s account should be expelled from his caste. In response to the 
above resolution all the sweetmeat-sellers of Shegaon have ceased using foreign 
sugar and Bombay ghee in preparing their confections. ] 


“f *47. In connection with the notice issued by the District Magistrate 
Sadia cal of Kolaba tothe editor of the Pratod, it has now 
ME at areaet transpired that Mr. J. R. Gharpure, High Court 
b ) 
be or "Sahota Pleader, appeared before the Magistrate on the 28th 
Koldba, against the editor on behalf of the editor and represented all the facts 
of os reaes newpeget: ” of the case to him, ‘Thereupon it was decided to 
July p. Framer (88), Sia stop the proceedings at that stage. The requisite 
sanction of Government for instituting the proceed- 


ings in the case had also not been obtained, 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
i Oriental ‘lranslator to Government. 


~ 


i Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
i Sceretariat, Bombay, 2d August 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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_ Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 

, REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 4th August 1906. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPRS, 
Politics and the Public Administration — 
Affairs in Bengal : 
An appeal to Government to take vigorous action with a view to put 
own the excesses of Babu patriots in Bengal eee ae 
Comments on the rumoured resignation of Sir B. Fuller... nee 
Comments en the Shdntipur assault case dee coe sec 20 
British Rule in India: 
Alleged craftiness of Englishmen in glossing over acts of injustice 
committed by them... eee oes ows we 16 
An appeal to Providence to take pity on the enslaved and impoverished | 
condition of the Indians eee si nee ins 17 
An attack. on the moral character of Englishwomen and exhortation 
to the Indians to shun Western education as a preliminary step for 
achieving their political regeneration sec 20 tee 13 
Comments on Mr. Bryan’s views on the administration of India .. 9 & 10 
Comments on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s paper on ‘ Self-Govern- 
ment for India’ read before the East Indian Association in 
London ses sine io gee eee 11 
‘Exhortation to the Indians to resort to universal boycott for checkin 
the alleged high-handedness of their rulers... - - ... ove 15 
* Should Indian patriots count upon the support of Native Chiefs in their 
struggle for the national cause ? pes -~ —— 14 
What are the true causes of the alleged growing estrangement between 
the Government and the people in India? ... ie on 12 
Collisions between Europeans and Natives: Exhortation to the Indians not to 
submit meekly to the insults heaped upon them by the Europeans ove 18 
Dékore Temple: Alleged offence caused to the religious feelings of the 
Vaishnav community by the conduct of the Receiver at the — 
towards a Vaishnav Maharaj ee is ani = one 80 
Famine: Alleged disappearance of the — Insurance Fund aro son 24 
- Governor of Bombay : Satisfaction expressed at Lord Lamington’s reported 
intention to continue in office until the expiry of his five years’ 
term ts eee eee coe eee eee ; eco 25 
India in Parliament: Mr. Morley’s speech during the debate on the Indian 
budget in Parliament... ia ‘ee ia say. Qa Ti ® 
Irrigation: Comments on the Triennial Report on—in the Bombay 
Presidency... ae a ee oe «= 
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death of Lady Curzon ses ce oes 

Curzon regarded as a divine act of retributive justice 

ie. Morley’ s declaration in ‘Parliament re ‘the irre- 

oe re i: Sn: Se 5 
ee ah Bo bey General — working of the Registration Department 


a Provincial Conference : The forthcoming — at Surat and an appeal to. 
Indian patriots to earnestly exert themselves for the regeneration of 


» ee yeas country : see eee eee eee eee 
ae ‘Alleged undue detention of the dead body of a Hindu girl at the 
Civil Hospital, Karachi ai es sce ‘si 


The question of the travelling allowances of clerks attached to Sub- 
ivisional Officers in the Public Works Department of — 
South Africa : Disapproval of the conduct of the British Indians in Durban 
: in offering their services to the Natal Government in its present struggle 


BRP og against the Zulus ot ise ace oi si 
Education— 3 | 
The Bombay University Senate and the question of the standard of admis- 
Pea . _ gion for the M.B.,B.S.degree —_.... aes a ace 
Ratlways— roti bs 


Circular letter of the Railway Board regaxding the provision of effective 
means of communication between passengers and guards and drivers 


in railway trains eee ode oan ses im 
| M wnici palities— | 
ie | a Ahmedabad : An alleged grievance of the Hindu community of — oes 
(8 <a : Bombay : Comments on Mr. Wachha’s proposed motion in the — Corpora- 
‘g tion for the abolition of the City Improvement Trust ee eee 
(ie Hyderabad : The question of the introduction of compulsory vaccination 
. | in— (Sind)... ove eee e080 eee eee 
aa ~ Nattve Statea— 

Se 3 _ 3 ‘ Bajana . Affairs i In the i State eee eee ate. eae 

ol ie we mia Affairs 1 in the — State see . e008 eee eee 

oe: : _ Khéirpur: Administration of the —— State (Sind)... - one ae 


Am for the boycott. of foreign sugar convened under the auspices of 
arwari Brahman Sabha of Bombay ee eee afr 


celebration at Tanjore poe ons eas = 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. ‘Where Published. Edition. Name, oaste and age of Editor, | rh 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay.., .| Weekly ... —,..| Je I. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 a 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona ... om Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 a 550 
Deccan Herald. 
2 East and W est ie Bombay... 7 | Monthly... ; Behrémji MerwAnji Malab4ri, J. Re Pérsi; 53. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. ooo} Weekly .., ise aad Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 500 
man); 39. ” 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ... ol DO ove -| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 516 
India and Champion. | 53, 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... eee} Monthly «| JOhn Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 80 
neer. 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. see] Weekly ... »»-| Chainréi Bakasréi Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwadr Times .| Rajkot ... veef Daily oe ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nf&gar) ; 38 900 
9 | Mahratta ... aes sol POOMM ssi .| Weekly ,.. .|Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) ; 32. 
10 Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly -e+| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnagar ; Parsi; 40 cee 500 
ll | Muslim Herald ... Do. see cd OO es nae pi + a bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 700 
madan; 32. | 
12 Oriental Review roe eee Do, eee ee Weekly eee eee Rustomji Shapurji Mistri > P4rsi ; 38 eos 400 
| | 
13 | Parsi ail oe a) ee sont omen -+| Jehangir Sorabji Talayarkhan ; Parsi; 80 ...1 1,000 
14 | Petrioh ne ae ..|Ahbmedabad i a ---| Bhagubhai Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain); 33. 
Pas | 
15 | Phenix ... — «ee (Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly | Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 os 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona .,., vv Daily ove ee-| C&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 "ON. 400 
and Military Gazette. | | 
17 | Railway Times ... .»-| Bombay... ., Weekly .., .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 “a 1,200 
18 {Sind Gazette  . es) Kardchi... .| Bi-weekly ° Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 ws 500 
19 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad vee Weekly ... soe) Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- | 40. 
nal), ; | 
20 sind Times nee ».-| Karachi... woe} Bi-weekly vee Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
2) | Arya Prakash «+ -oe} Bombay ove me Weekly ... ~The) sreenwanden Dalal; Hindu (Mod} 1,000 
nia); 32. 
92 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad hk ee le oni 9 Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 760 
nia) ; 33. 
99 Evening J&éme = «ws e+} Bombay ... eee] Daily — ove. .e» Pirozsha Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 eos} 1,600 
BA Gujarati oe a w.| Do. oof Weekly ... moa 5 OCR ae Desai; Hindu (Surti| §,000 
ania); 53. 
95 | Gujarat Mitra ., Surat... Do. ... ++» Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi ; 47 ose 700 
96 | Gujaréti Punch eco Ahmedabad = eee} Do. ave -»+| Somal4l Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 1,100 
97 | Hindi Punch one .».| Bombay aa ee on .eo| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 46 wae 800 
28 Hind Swarajya eee a Do. eve eee Do. eee ‘e Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala eee 1,500 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo 0 Do. .t Daily .. — ...| Pirozash Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 8,500 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee ese Weekly ane si Framji Cawasji Mehta > PArsi > 57 eee eee 2,400 
31 | Kathidwdr News... | RAjkot ... seek: De. nee ‘ Jamshedji Franiji; Parsi ; 42 ... sa in 400 
32 | Kathidwdr Times oe ae »..| Bi-weekly mn a Jayashatkar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 200 
man); 39. 
98 | Praja Bandhu ...  ...) Ahmedabad ...j Weekly... _...| Jeth Umedrém; Hiudu (Mewdda Bréh-} 1,400 
man) ; 39. 
34 | Rast Goftér re ---| Bombay ar ae a »» | Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 55 .., _ 1,550 
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| Monthly... : 
Ja. | ot es ae 
abe A Was on 
A ee ol of te 
Be , “4 Native Opinion dee, 00d, A : aeaicatpag eekly ... 
' oa a Semarth ... + | Kolhipor | Do... 
As 46 Sardesti Vijaya .. — ... Sfivantvadi ...{ Do. 
oe ar Shri Sayéji ‘Vijaya 33 Bombay... hs eee 
ae | Subodh Patrika of Do ies. oe, DO. ws 
7 | 2d. Sudhérak oe +s-| Poona: .., 7 ii “ar 
ee /4 AneLo-Porrvauzsr. : 
| —s« 80 | 0 Anglo-Tusiténo =... Bombay....__...| Weokly ... 
; Anauo-Sinpl. : 
: 51 NE ek... bye ype Az dora bod Weekly ... 
; 62 | Prabhat ... one si ag »»-| Bi-weekly 
63 iSindhi ... .... ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
ens : EnGLisH, MAna’THI AND B 
i “ MDF Gusaka‘TI. 
eae 54 | Baroda Vateal s.. o>} Baroda --| Weekly ... 
Bs, BB Hind Vijaya si... Oh Ge eo) Sameer 
as a 4 Seite, AND | 
Karnftak Patr&é ...| Dharwar... — ...| Weekly... 
Karnétak Vaibhav EU icc, nell: ADA bee 
cee“, ‘PORTUGUESE 
AND Concarim. 
Alas ts ee Bombay,., + Weekly... 
ss} Do, vee . onej- Dow... 
mee Tae id 
2 kod DO ove, roa DO.” 0 
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se Bhhskar Nénéji Kotak; Native Christian; 
., Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
2 Brahman); 48. 
| Rev. Mr. J.B. Abbott... * 
...| Hari Nf&rfyan Apie; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman); 39. 
hi Do. Do. ose 
...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager bein ry aaa Sévlarém Yande ;' 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 
woe Vinfyak Baélkrishna Parknjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman); 36. 
os-| Vind Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 37. 
.»-| Gopal Moreshwar Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 45. 
.».| Damodar Sévléram Yande; Hindu (MarAtha) ; 
4l. 
«.| Dwark@nfth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) 
82. 
.».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-; 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
«».| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 
.oo| syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul 
Vahébkhan Ghukim Rasul ; Muhammadan ; 37. 
.-.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 08 
.».| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 cee 
...| HAaMji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 
o0e D&hy4bhai Karsandés Sh4h; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 39. 
.(M4dhav Gopét Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Bréhman) ; 22. 
..., Anndji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 
Vaishnay Brxhman) ; 44, 
...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... oes 
...| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45 a 
seq te a. tg Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
pe Néngbh! Rat Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 58 une 
eeetee se 7 
...| Kxishnardéo Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 
| (Sheri Bréhman) ; 23. 
ove easy Manekji ‘Minocheher-Homji, BAL; it 
* Harinéth Thaker; Hindu (Brahman 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition | Name, caste and age of Editor, rgd 
GusARA TI—continued. | 
66 | Broach Samfchfr... «..] Broach ... «| Weekly... _...) Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pérsi;51 .. ..., 7500 
67 | Deshi Mitra eee -eo| Surat _ ie ae -»-} Maganiél Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shriwak); 36...) 1,400 
68 | Din Mani ... se’ -++| Broach ... a ere see gy = Hindu (Mathar K4y 126 
nia); 27. e 
6? Dny#nottejak i... eoo/ Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Chhot4lé] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ee 800 
70 | Gujarat... cee oo} Nadiad ... Do, | Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
71 | Hitechchhu oe --| Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... .»»| Kd&lidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... on 500 
72 | Islim Gazette cco] Amreli coo col Dow eoo| Ibr4him Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28) 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jém-e-Jah@nooma -| Bombay... ..| Do. ... | Ratansb4w Frdmji Acharia; Paérsi; 31 oof 600 
74 | Jivadaya ... | Surat .. | Monthly....  ...| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 37. 
75 | Kaira Times »o| Nadiad ees eoo| Weekly ... obs a) M&necklél Des#i; Hindu (Shrdvak 600 
Bania). 
76 | Kaira Vartaméan ... oo] Kaira... De tee ...| Kahandés Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
77 | Kathiaw&r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad «| Do. .. ...|Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich| 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kéthi4war Sam&ach4r «| Do. ... — Bok. we e-| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
79 | Khedut as coe | Bhavnagar eoo| Fortnightly .../ Parbhuram Ra4mji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-| 1,000 
» man). 
80 | Loka Mitra -++| Bombay... eee| Bi-weekly ous ee Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; . 1,000 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... -| Weekly see eo+| Motilal Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... ee+| Bombay eer] Daily oer ~-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
¥ | Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. -+| Navsari... .| Weekly ... Harivallabhdas Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
84 | Navedri Prak4sh ... ool DO ‘cor at Es cus ---| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... bee 800 
85 | Praja Mitra nen .| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ees} Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu(Brd4hman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar cee eco} HUTAL =... ---| Weekly ... o-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - See 500 
87 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat ...) Bombay... eco) Dow ».| Nagindaés Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... co} Ahmedabad .../ Do, = w0 »..4 Savaibhai Raichand ; Hindu (Shrevak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 |Sdinj Vartamfn ... _ ...| Bombay... eee} Daily so  ,..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40. | 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
90 | Sataya Vakta ... sacl SNe: om ---| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman see] Kar&chi ... --| Weekly we. .| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... 200 
92 |Surat Akhbar os. oo) BUPAL sv ssl DO ...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi;51l ... ace 300 
* 
93 | Tikékdr oes «os Ahmedabad Do. eee oceee 500 
HINDI. 
94, | Pandit ean eco] FOODR cee oo.| Weekly oes eee} Govindrao Gangdardm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
; jari); 44; and Iardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samachar ees} Bombay... -o-| Do. coe i —— Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-| 1,000 
man); 45. 
96 | Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-) Do. ... eoe| Monthly woe —. oes en ee Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. rahman); 30. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... vee! Weekly ... ee} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. 
98 Swadeshi eee eee eee Do. eee ee Do. eee ses] eeeees eee 
 K&naruse. | 
99 Digvijaya eon. ace ti‘ét OO Gadag wee ane Weekly eee se ay ce apa a Basrim arad ; Hindu 150 
vang) ; 39. 
100 | Karnatak Vritta ooe| Dharwar ocol «DO. ene oof C1) Shi » Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
nice Shenvi Brdhman); 36. ax TLS not 
: (2) A.B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Br&hman) ; 
o7 - 
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Dharwar Vritta ... 
Dinband hu coe 
Saiatier 
Granthamala ii 
Hindu Punch _... 
Hunnarottejak 

Jagadddarsh ove 
Jagndhitechebhn ... 
JagatsumiAch4r ® ... 
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Bréhman) ; 29. 


sek Rae lige Phaeaued 3 : na “ alittle _ te ae 
ay ro et ee Oireula- 
ve GA PAS eee is : F ik 7 wool | tion, 
‘R&ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hind 800 
Brahman); 43. 
Nilgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
an) ; $0. 
120 
100 
Thiéna ... ooo} Weekly ... .+e| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 515 
Bréhman); 24. 
Dhulia ees evs Do. eee eee Vaman “Daji Motiwéle ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
| | Bréhman); 20. 
Ratndziri oo} Do, oe  ...| Har: Dharmdji Gandhi; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 
Poona cee eee Do. eee see ©00 668 eee 
Do. .,.. +s} Published thricea) Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 9300 
month. Hindu (Karh4ada Brdhman); 30. 
Wii €% ...| Monthly... eoe| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 390-400 
Brahman); 27 
...| Belgaum... - ,,.) Weekly ... «| Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
Mah4d ... «| Fortnightly ...}N Svan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karh4da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
oof Ohikodi .., west Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
Chiplun ... idk. ae a ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman) ; 42, 
Belgaum cae! ee ses ...| Mangesh Jivéji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman), 
Bombay -«.|__Do. hs ae: sense ” 
| Erandol... ee) ee .».| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Braéhman) ; 34. 
Whi an Sak ee -eo| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1 099 
| Brahman) ; 48. | : 
Dherwér ee a ...| & H. Shahadne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 500 
Bombay... ...| Do. .., «| Vasndeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Marétha); 40 .| 4 900 
Kolhapur i ee ee aoe fee — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
. man); 42. 
Do. ...| Monthly | Vishnu Govind Bij&4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brahman); 43. 
Thana .. we.| Weekly ... ee.| Krishnéji Késhinéth Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 4 799 
: Brahman); 40. ‘ 
Nasik eee Do. eee eee eae ee 100 
Ahmedn w| Do. o» . ,..| Kashinéth Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
— pawan Brahman); 53. ied 
Poona ... ...| Do, ... _ ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 4 500 
wan Brahman) ; 76. | 
Thana ... 7 a ae ee.| Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kayastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
Poona ... = ee “ee ...| Shivr4am Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu ” 500 
eg pr Brahman); 40. . 
Shol4pur ses} Dow ... ee} Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
D Pg Oba H Chitpé 
Poona... ose i ~-»| Hari yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| Brdhman) ; 39. sii 
‘Bombay... ...- Monthly ...| Krishnéji Nérdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 2.000 
| Brdhman) ; 61. ; 
Poona ,,. .e.| Weekly oo ».| Bal Ga Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu! jg 999 
: (Chitpawan Brdhman); 49. F 
Dhulia ». | Do. .. — ..| YSdav Bélkrishna Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth} go 
: Braéhman) ; 40, 7 
eI oe .».| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
wat) ; 60. 
| | ; 
veel Do. woe  «--| Bhikdji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
| man) ; age 55. | 
| Do. ...% ...| Bémkrishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| go 
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ome | attains Ei 
No | | Name of Publication, vente Edition, Name, enste and age of Baitors 
MaritHi—continued. | ' : 
187 | Lokaseva ... ove vos} NASIK eee wos} Weakly woo. aes Gangedhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Geapeean 500 
3 . Brahman) ; 27. 
188 | Madhukar... «+» | Belgaum | Do. o.  ...|Jan4rdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 150 
wat Br&hman); 30: | 


139 | Mahérdshtra Vritta ..,| Sétdra ... ie .».| Pandurang B&ébaéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 


30. 
140 | Moda Vritta ....  «w.| Wai... | Dow os  -.,| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brdhman) ; 48. . | 
141 |Mumbai Punch .. »+| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 300 


girl). S#raswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... «| Daily .,, — ««»| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 46 wes} 1,650 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav at aw eee oa Do. do. w| 1,450 


144 | Nagar Saméchfr... --.| Ahmednagar ...; Do .. ...| Vishwanath Gangféram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
145 | Nasik Vritta ...  ...| Nasik ... | Do. es  ...| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
146 | Nydy Sindhu... e:| Ahmednagar ...| Doe  ..- .s:| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. | 
oss eo| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 438. 
148 | Parikshak ... ae -«-| Belgaum eos) Do. seer ove | VAman Re’mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séaras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... «| Poona... occ] DQ. vee ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 


Brahman) ; 37. 
150 | Prabhat oo .--| Dhulia ...| Monthly 


147 | Pandhari Mitrié ... eo| Pandharpur...|_ Do. 


151 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Naraéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

Brahman) ; 42. : 
cee es} Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 32. 
153 | Pratod ... —s oee =~ es» | Islmpur vee} Dow eo seve} Ganesh R&mchandra; Hindu (Karhdda\300—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
154 | Raghav Bhushan... ooo] NOOIR © ace ek. ae ae ...| Gula4bsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


152 | Prakdsh ... _ cco] SACATA cee a: 1 


155 | Rashtramukh eee . +e» M&had ( Kol4ba)..|. Montly -».| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker_..... ove 
156 | Satya Mitra eee ...| M&legaon --.| Weekly ... .».| Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 


157 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri oe ie * Saar ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Obitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 
158 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly- ....| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhada Br&hman); 45. 

159 | Sholdpur Samachar ee} Sholdpur ...| Weekly ... .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 47... 400 


160 | Shri Shahu cee ooo} SAtATA 00 mae -+| Viman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 

man); 22. | 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... eee], Dow coe oo ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
162 Sumant eee eve Gee Kar4d eee eee Do. ee7 eee Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Breéhman); 33. 
163 | Yieur _... en --+|/Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. — « ...| Damodar Gangadhar Mar4the coe ee 200 


164 | Vidya Vilas oe eee} Kolhapur -+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh yy Gokhale ; “Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 | 
Bréhman); 22. 
165 | Vihéri ... =. 2S | Bombaysne «= «ss | Weekly... —-» Bal krishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 

wan Brahman); 41. 


166 | Vishvavritta ... soe} Kolhapur --| Monthly... +», Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, -M.A.'; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 


167 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Do, .. oa at -»-| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... es 600 
: O} Rémkrishna  Raghundth Moramkar; 
: indu ((xaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
| Weekly ie ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


168 Vrittasar eee eee eee Wai eee 


169 Vr itta Sudha eee eee Satara eee Do. eee eee Laxman V4aman Khat4avkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brzhman); 38. ~ 
170 Vyap4ri eee ane eee P OOna~... eco] De eee --) Nana Dadaji Gund > Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 


man) ; 40. 


171 | Vydpdr Sam4char .. -oo| Ahmednagar ...| Do, cc 20 aeons Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi) ; 33. 


7 . . 7 - . 
172 | Warkari ... «os +e»! Pandharpur ...| Fortnightly... | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwanj 1650 
| | Brdhman); 40. | 
. ‘ 
. \ 
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Shémeudin — Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
(Abro); 89 


sal Eatin Dharemsng Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


eee Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 20 ... 1,000 : 
»»-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39__... 650 


177: Sookree see eee een Do. eee ee eee eee Asaumal Rijhumal > Hindu (Loh4na) > 52 eee 100 
178 | Sind Kesary si oo] ShikArpar cee see -«-| Chelarém.M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 560 
Gae : Urvv. | 


179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ove Bombay... ...| Monthly ---] Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan; 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44. 


180 Bombay Punch Bahadur eos Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 3,000 
| | madan (Farrukh Deblavi) ; 52. | 


181 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan «| Bhusiwal coo} Do. «om. coo} Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli 75 
(Mahomedan). 


182 J&m-i-J ahdénnuma eee Jalgaon eee cool D0. cre eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
: Muhammadan. .- 


183 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér veo] Bombay vee vee} Daily «oo  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
‘ madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


184 | Tohfa-i-Decoan « | .u| Poona ... ooo] Weekly coe ooo] Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomedi; Muhammadan 150 


Gvsapa't1t and H1INpt.- 


185 |Jain ...  .» «| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly «. —... Bhigabhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 


e-« 


Mana'rut anp Ka’NARESE. 


186 | Chandrika... eee e--| Bagalkot vee] Weekly vee «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| Brahman) ; 34. 


Wotes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name.. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (S{ = s in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies "published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Peper are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


oe aa bees i 
No. Name cf Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. af 
ee | 
| | 
GUJARA’TIe 
984 | Vande Mataram cee -o| Bombay .».| Monthly ...| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawalla. ia 
MarA’THI, | | 
1234) Hindu Vijaya ... see} Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly ...| Anandréo Balkrishna Raéngnekar; Hindu] «+. | 
giri.) 7 (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin); 31. 
| | 


N.B.—(1) The editor of No,'108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (KA4sdr) ; 27. Its circrlation is 400. 


(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. . 


(3) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. The editor is a Karhad& Brahmin; 28. 
Its ci:culation is 177. 


- (4) The editor of No. 12 is Prabhakar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah unin) ; 27, Its circulation is 250. 
(5) No. 141 has ceased to exist. | 
(5) The editor of No. 150 is Govind Kashinath Chandorkar; Hindu (Karhada Brahmin). 
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Politics and the Publie Administration. 


1. The Hind Swardjya reproduces the following from the Indian 
Sociologist published in London :—‘“ The strenuous 

ac Diarrroraietthecondust Joyalty professed by the British Indians in Natal 
Durban in offering their 18 Simply disgusting. The Indian Congress held 
services to the Natal Govern. at Durban a few weeks ago has done a grievous 
ment in its present struggle wrong in offering the services of Indians to the 
aaa —— oppressors of the land of their birth in order to 

warajya (28 and : 

42), 28th July, Wing. cols. help, rob and oppress another people in another 
country, and we heartily agree with the Gaelic 

American when it says that the present action of the Indians in Natal is 
contemptible beyond expression and that their allusion to the assistance 
they rendered to the British in the Boer War only deepens their disgrace, 
About a year ago a friend in Durban begged us to exert our influence on behalf 


of the British Indians in South Africa who have been long suffering from 


many racial disabilities. We were constrained to inform him that there was 


“not much prospect of improving the status of Indians in that part of the world 


so long as they continued to volunteer or hire themselves out to help their 
Oppressors in destroying the independence of other people, and that we were 
astounded to notice that some of them had actually taken part in the last 
Transvaal War by becoming dooley-bearers or stretcher-carriers and by gener- 
ally assisting the very persons who had to so great an extent deprived them all 
of their rights and liberties. We further told him that they would never get 
any political rights in South Africa or elsewere so long asa despotic form of 
government continued in India and that those who had a representative form 
of government in their own country were likely to obtain or participate in 
freedom in other parts of the world. In conclusion, we exhorted him to bear in 
mind that all sensible men ought to exert themselves in the first instance to 
secure Home Rule for the land of their birth.” 


2. “Every unprejudiced man had expected since the appointment of 
Mr. Morley to the India Office that the iliberal 
Mr. Morley’s speech during policy pursued by his predecessors would soon find a 


the debate on the Indian : 
Budget in Parliament, check and a reversal. ‘{hough some of his pronounce- 


Patriot (14), 28th July. ments went against this expectation, still his masterly 
speech in presenting the Indian Budget before 
Parliament has realised it to a great extent........ . It forestalls a strong forward 


move and in a sense the present administration may be said to have accepted 
the Congress programme.......... Several of the reforms suggested by the 
Congress have before now been accepted by the Government of India, and the 
Secretary of State has taken up some more planks from the Congress platform. 
He has appointed a small Commission to inquire how the Legislative Councils 
can be further enlarged.......... We trust all the Councils—Imperial as well 
as Provincial—will be enlarged. Then alone will unseemly disputes between 
rival candidates be things of the past......... We would suggest that in the 
beginning each zilla should be given the right of returning one member to the 
Provincial Council.......... On the question of the employment of Indians in 
the higher grades of the public service, Mr, Morley’s pronouncement is not less 
emphatic.......,.. On the question of the salt tax, Mr. Morley’s words may be 
taken as a condemnation of the policy of the Government of India.......... We 


only wisb Mr. Morley had accepted Mr. Keir Hardie’s suggestion to place the 


Secretary of State’s salary on the British estimates so as to enable Parliament 
to exercise a more effective supervision on his doings.”’ 


3. ‘Mr, Morley’s speech refers more or less to those burning problems 

ep of Indian administration to which the Congress has 
J sg Nee (CS), FR hee years past been drawing the attention of the rulers 
pa katy, 2 con of India, rather than to questions of bastard Imperial- 
ism or the policy of the India shop as managed at present by the firm of 
Messrs. Minto, Baker and Company, Limited. He has very discriminately 
subordinated such questions as those of the bogey Dorjeiff on the Tibetan or 
Afghan frontier and of the abolition or retention of the opium revenue to the 
infinitely larger, graver and all-absorbing problem of domestic reforms. He has 


ned it of greater importance to have his own deliberate say on those reforms, 
ig hanging fire and awaiting some satisfactory solution for allaying the 
ee ‘prevailing discontent and’ consequent unrest'im the land, than on matters of 
: °° °°»  &foqpelgn at rnetipen arama neither pressing nor of much consequence. 
—-————s "Wie: the full text of the'speech reaches the country, we shall know whether 
— ‘iti was really a memorable: utterance of great historical value or only an 
Bee =. agpiraynng albeit pitched in a lofty tone, of the many shibboleths and 
| ae ions of the permanent bureaucracy at the India Office, which we have 
been hearing from year to year on an Indian budget day from the lips of 
vacuous Secretaries: of State, bereft of any statesmanship, of any profound 
and accurate knowledge'of Indian thoughts, feelings and requirements, 
but inflated with their own importance and self-conceit. For it must 
be observed inthe interests of truth that India, during the last fiftez:n years, has 
had for her Seoretaries of State nothing but so many gramophones, who have 
simply recorded the voice of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy here and its counter- 
part at the India Office. Pending the arrival of the text of the speech, we may 
observe that Mr, Morley has on the whule not disappointed us. Anyhow he seems 
: toliave exerted himself with mature deliberation and sobriety of judgment to 
i diagnose the disease from which India is suffering at present and to prescribe such a 
: 


ay a ae | 
© ee Sede ees, et 
| 


remedy, of course, tentatively, and with his customary prudence, almost bordering 
to.a fault, as shall go to cure it,.......... When we take into account his present 
mental, attitude, we can clearly understand the reasons why, in declaring 
r his policy of reform in the Indian administration, Mr. Morley is still so 
. halting. He is not a statesman of the dash and courage of Sir Charies 
4 | Dilke to take the bull by the horns and at once grapple effectively with 
the problem..,........ However, he has begun well and we are grateful to him 
nd forthe first small modicum of reform which he has foreshadowed in his budget 
; , speech. To us it is the harbinger of a more gladsome day........... When 
ie he: has been able to disentangle the warps and woofs of Anglo-Indian polity, 
| we are confident he will take more resolute and well-defined steps in the path of 
a genuine Indian progress and reform on the lines suggested by India’s most 
trusted representative ’’. 


4, ‘Mr, Morley introduced the Indian Financial Statement in the House 
= arité (24), 20th Jal of Commons in a spcech which, even in the form of 
en coe — “y> a telegraphic summary, has been read with the keen- 
est interest in this country. We expected something 
from a statesman of his stamp to inspire the country with hope and confidence 
in the midst of national uneasiness and dejection......... Weare glad to notice 
| that our expectations have not been disappointed......... In all great struggles 
ae a frank and authoritative recognition of broad principles is a substantial 
ie step in the right direction, and though Mr. Morley’s speech perhaps leaves 
the impression that he is more circumspect than he need be in certain 
respects, we feel that our countrymen should not lose courage, but have faith 
in him, making due allowance for the nature of the surroundings and traditions 
in which he has to work. Mr. Morley seems to! have, on the whole, approached 
the Indian problem from a stand-point worthy of- his antecedents and 
of the political creed which he holds.......... ‘It is a matter for congra- 
tulation that he thinks that a stage has been reached in the political 
evolution of the country for making ‘an advance with a firm and coura- 
geous step, some paces further along the path of improvement.’ Every 
= Congressman and every well-wisher of the Congress will rejoice to find 
| Mr. Morley boldly declaring that ‘he could not understand why anybody was 
‘a | frightened at the aspirations of the Congress,’ He has already declared him- 
self in favour of a sympathetic policy in the treatment of Indian grievances. 
He has now defined that sympathy not ‘as mawkish sentiment but as a manly 
desire to comprehend the men they, for good or ill, had undertaken to govern.’ 
Successive Secretaries of State, the Indian and Provincial Governments and 
their officials had up to now treated the Congress with systematic indifference 
It will be remembered that Lord Curzon refused even to receive Sir Henry 
Cotton as president of the Congress, and Mr. Morley’s courageous and public 
recognition of the Congress and its aspirations is no mean triumph in the 
_ history of its progress,......... Congressmen have’never asked for the wholesale 
orem 
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transplantation of British institutions into India, but only for their adaptation to 
the circumstances of this country in harmony with ‘the spirit and temper’ of 
those institutions. We are glad to learn from Mr, Morley that the Government 
of India are earnest in this direction. Wecan, however, well understand. the 
reasons why he deprecates precipitancy......... The forward step, which he is 
prepared to favour, consists in the extension of the representative system. The 
time at present allowed for the discussion of the Indian Budget is not sufficient, 
and the Councillors have no power to move any amendments to the financial 
proposals of the Government, The Viceroy is about to appoint a small Com- 
mission to consider the question. It is rumoured that the Commission will 
be exclusively an official affair. This would be deplorable. We hope Lord 
Minto will appoint at.leasf one experienced and non-official Indian on this 
Commission. He will, no doubt, be in a hopeless minority. But the Commis- 
sion ought to be in possession of the Indian view. The other step also in the 
forward direction has been indicated by Mr. Morley in no equivocal language, 
‘A definite move,’ he observed, ‘ought to be taken to give competent: and 
tried natives the same access to the higher administrative posts as Englishmen.’ 
This is no doubt something more than a bare repetition of the promises and 
pledges contained in the Proclamation, because it contemplates the adoption of 
some practical measures to give effect to those promises and pledges. The whole 
country will await with eager interest Mr. Morley’s treatment of a problem, the 
deliberate avoidance of which by the authorities concerned has proved prejudicial 
to the moral and material advancement of the country and rendered the British 
Government liable to just reproach for the non-fulfilment of repeated and 
solemn pledges......... We fail to see how India would be drawn into part; 
politics, if the salary of the Secretary of State for India were placed on the Britis 
estimates. Have the Colonies become a plaything of party politics?” 
In its vernacular columns the paper considers the speech to be an epoch- 
making utterance in the history of British India, as foreshadowing the intro- 
duction in course of time of a representative form of government ih 
the country. It dwells on the alleged growing discontent of the people 
of India and the increasing estrangement of sympathy between the rulers and 
the ruled, which it attributes to the determined efforts of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy to prevent the Indians from getting additional political rights, It 
considers the future policy of Government towards India as outlined in 
Mr. Morley’s utterance to bea signal triumph for the cause of the Indian 


National Congress. | | 


5. ‘The debate on the Indian Budget in Parliament has come and gone. 
While it was impending many of us .were on the 

Mahratta (9), 29th Julye 43) tog of expectation. ‘They were in the predicament 
of the people described by sop in one of his instructive fables. The mountain 
was reported to be in labour and the outcome was expected to be proportional 
to the rumbling noises that for along time came from its interior. In the 
present case Mr, Morley himself had never promised that he would make any im- 
portant pronouncements in his Budget speech. But the reports of the activity 


on the part of the British Congress Committee for the last two or three months, 


the signs and indications given by the London correspondents of certain Indian 
newspapers aud the fact of Mr. Gokhale’s repeated interviews with Mr. Morley, 
all these had the distinct and accumulative effect of raising in the Indian 
mind expectations of a serious nature. Even the most cynical amongst us 
were half ready to believe that Mr. Morley might enable us to realise some 
at least of the many and long deferred fruits of hope entertained in the 
public mind owing to the special qualities which characterised the new Secre- 
tary of State for India. But now that the mountain of sympathy and good. 
intentions has brought forth nothing tangible but the mouse of a Departmental 
Committee sitting at Simla to consider 7 camera the question of the expan- 
sion of Legislative Councils in India, there will be necessarily a strong 
reaction in the public mind for which Government will have themselves to 
thank. Mr. Morley’s speech contained a number of platitudes as usual, but 
the loss in the public estimation of his character as a statesman will hardly be 
compensated by his gain in reputation as an orator and a man of philosophic 
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party to which he belongs, but to the British Congress Committee, who with the 
_» tassistance of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale did some useful work by way of 
organising the British forces, friendly to the cause of India, in a direct or 


‘indirect: way.” 


6. “Mr. Morley’s speech has disappointed us, Well might the speech 
« See be called ‘ Reflections on the Present Situation in 
Gujardts Panch (26), 29th Ty dia.’ for beyond the stage of ‘ reflection’ Mr. Morle 
July, Eng. cols. , : rey 
does not go.......--- All his ‘ reflections’ are pious, - 
as reflections ought to be and generally are—for they cost nothing. But 
‘we. must say that what India wants to-day is not pious reflections, but, to 
‘use the Secretary of State’s own words, ‘firm and courageous’ action.......... 
There is not a sinyle promise, not asingle definite announcement, not one 
word in Mr. Morley’s speech which shows that he is resolved to act. 
On the other hand, he has enunciated certain theories which, to us of the 
| ‘20th. century, seem to be simply vicious—aye-!| coming as they do from an 
| Englishman, .monstrous and iniquitous, What can be said of the following 
| piece from Mr, Morley’s half-boiled and badly cooked ‘literary stew’f Said 
Ii the Secretary of State, ‘The Government of India must remain personal and 
i almost .absolute.’ Shade of Burke! This is what a life-long student and 
i admirer of yours has come to! What wonder, then, that ordinary Englishmen 
at | should revel in tyranny, iniquity and aggrandisement! Evenif Mr. Morley had 
a |) definitely resolved to ‘abolish the salt tax altogether,’ or to extend the principle 
1 .of representation in the various Legislative Councils, or to give half-a-dozen 
. ‘competent and tried natives the same access to the higher administrative posts 
| as Englishmen’ or to take official notice of the Congress, still the people 
of India, as human beings, as rational citizens of a great Empire, are in 
} duty bound to refuse even to touch such crumbs doled out by a tyrant 
| hand, as long as that tyrant openly declares that the three hundred millions 
of India are doomed to be ruled by ome man, to be under the thumb of one 
tyrant, to be kicked as a mere foot-ball at the pleasure of one supreme, 
absolute Director. It isa mere mockery, unworthy of a conscientious and 
honest man, to give expression to pious reflections in one breath and in 
the very next to spit out rank poison. And yet this is what Mr. Morley 
has done. Like a weak-minded man he has simply been blowing hot and cold 
with the same breath....... Under these circumstances it would be a folly on 
the part of the people of India to swallow all the sugar-coated pills which 
Mr. Morley has prescribed for them. Such pills like the famous Brook’s 
Monkey Brand Soap won’t wash, we mean, cure the disease. Let us then be on 
our guard. What we want is not a few official loaves and fishes, but a radical 
change in the methods of administration, It is this one man rule against 
which we have been crying ourselves hoarse. As long as that continues to 
exist, India will never be able to take that self-respecting position which is hers 
by right—by the laws of man and God alike. Let us tell Mr. Morley, and 
through him the whole British nation—not in a spirit of defiance but of grim 
determination—that God has ordained a better fate for this hoary land than 
to be the mere play-thing of one man, that India will not long continue to be 
the foot-stool of one autocrat. That may not be for half a cextury or even 
for a hundred years, but it is cestain that the day will come when the children 
of the soil will have a potent voice in the administration of their fatherland. 
sseeessss Under :these circumstances our duty is clear—to try to effect our 
salvation ourselves and to remember that Time and the eternal forces of 
Nature are on our side, that the hands of the clock of progress cannot be put 
back for ever, and that though now the banner of freedom may droop, the 
day will:come in the not very distant future ‘when it will float triumphantly 
in -the-sight of Heaven.’’ vin | is 
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4. The hopes raised among some simpletons'among.us about ‘thie ‘acquisi- 
: | tion of extended rights and concessions from ‘Mr. 
_ Bhéla (109), 1st .Aug.; Morley have been completely dashed. ‘to the :ground 


‘Madhuker (188), 98th ty by Mr. Morley’s budget speech. We hope our 


people will even now realise that there is nothing-to 
choose between a Liberal and a Conservative Secretary 


of State for India and begin to tread the path of self-reliance in an earnest 


spirit. Mr. Morley’s speech abounds with empty and stereotyped platitudes 
and in some places betrays an utterly confused frame of mind. On the one 
hand, Mr. Morley sees nothing to be frightened at in the aspirations of the 
Congress, but goes on to state that the Government of India must be absolute 
and uncontrolled. Again, he wants the [Indian system of administration to follow 
the spirit of the British institutions, but is opposed to his own salary being placed 
on the British Estimates. He favours an extension of the representative .ele- 
ment in the Legislative Council, but entrusts the task of devising a scheme for 
such extension to a Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In 
short, the speech was vapid, colourless and even childish. Mr. Morley wants us 
to accept the partition of Bengal as a settled fact, but we may assure him that 
if it is not cancelled, the discontent in the public mind will swell in volume and 
intensity, and England would be called upon to face disasters a hundred times 
more serious than they had fo encounter in South Africa. [The Vidur, the 
Madhukar and several other Marathi papers of the week write in a pessimistic 


tone about Mr. Morley’s budget speech and remark that the hopes entertained by 


many people about his doing substantial good to India have been dissipated by 
his sveech on presenting the Indian budget to Parliament. | 


8. We are glad that Mr. Morley’s reply in respect of the Bengal partition 

. has damped the spirits of those who had entertained 

-— Pasicse s declaration fervent hopes that: his accession to power would be 
in Parliament re the irrevo , Rian | 

cability of the partition of followed by the reversal of the partition decree. 

Bengal. Mr. Morley is not a demi-god and as long as English 

Shubha Suchak (161), 27th blood flows in his veins it would be rank folly on our 

July. part to expect any substantial benefit from him, 

as the interests of Englishmen are in antagonism to those of the Indians. 

It is a pity that our countrymen should be ignorant of this simple truth. Let 


. Mr. Morley’s admirers now at least cease to lavish any praises upon him. It is 


gratifying to know that Mr. Morley’s outspoken reply has roused the Bengalis 
to action and that at a meeting recently held at Chandpur they decided to 
push on the boycott movement with renewed vigour, If Mr. Morley thinks 
that the partition cannot be reversed at this stage for fear of the loss of 
British prestige, we wish to tell him that the people, too, cannot abandon the 
boycott without stultifying themselves. 


9. ‘ We reproduce elsewhere the full text of the article on British rule in 
India, contributed by Mr. Bryan of America to the 

Comments on Mr. Bryan’s Sun, a most prominent newspaper of New York. 
views on the administration ‘The article deals with a wide range of subjects and 
ia ox (9), 23th July; SHOWS that Mr. Bryan has succeeded in getting a 
Kesari (132), Bist July; grasp of the many and various controversial issues 
Bhéla (109), 1st Aug. which are at the bottom of the much-vexed problem 
of the British administration in India, As regards the 

writer uimself, it need only be pointed out that Mr. Bryan was once and is 
now again a candidate for the Presidentship of the American Commonwealth. 
Ina way we may say that he is the second most prominent man in the whole 
American world, and this fact gives the greatest value to the article: in 
question. It may be pointed out that Mr. Bryan is not a firebrand nor a 
fire-eater. His letters on India, contributed to the American press, show that: 
he isa man of cool judgment and discernment. Heis a prominent figure 
among the present peace-makers of the world, and the righteous bend of 
his mind is apparent from the fact that in India and at other places in his 
tour the pet theme for his orations was the glory of God and the brotherhood 
of man. What a God-fearing and thoughtful observer like Mr. Bryan ‘says 
about the British rule in India must, therefore, appeal specially..to every 
impartial reader, and we are grateful to Mr. Bryan for the direct and 


) whit he has given to the ‘petition which Indian-politicians 

al Congress have taken up in dealing with the question of the 
) Indian nation, Mr. Bryan has not, it is obvious, 
a lent and has used only honest expressions to convey 
” His acquaintance with and regard for the Governors 
meg a ebeaeead in India has not been allowed to interfere with the 
a of his thoughts and sentiments, and British hospitality has not 
ete: ditoeadad | in smothering them with the gloss of diplomacy. For these reasons 
eS we commend the article to Indian and especially Anglo-Indian readers 
Ei. - gnd trust that it will serve to throw a ray of illumination on the minds of 
ae our self-sufficient and self-complacent rulers.” [The Kesaré publishes an 
3. extended summary of Mr. Bryan’s articles and prefaces it by comments similar 
to those of the Mahrdtia. The Bhdla also expresses complete agreement with 
Mr. Bryan’s views about the character of British rule in India and hopes that 
the British would follow the bitter but wholesome advice of Mr. Bryan. | 


<<, 7 


10. “There could never have been much doubt as to what a democrat like 
A a ge _, Mr. Bryan would think of one nation governing another. 
oi = ee Gh RL, Z What we are really surprised atis that a 

|i public man in Mr. Bryan’s position should have 
expressed his opinions so freely, with such little knowledge of India as his article 
shows he possesses, When he wasa student he read a speech of Sheridan’s at 
the trial of Warren Hastings. He supplemented this knowledge the 
other day by reading Sir Henry Cotton’s New India and what the Congress 
papers were writing at the time he was touring through this country. He 
has no doubt that Lord Minto, Lord Lamington and Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
represent ‘the highest type of their countrymen.’ But the whole system of 
Government is, in his opinion, unjust. It seems that ‘the Government of India 
is as arbitrary and despotic as the Government of Russia ever was.’ ‘This, 
from any one else would have been called, and deservedly called, trash. The 
Government of India is, indeed, not vested in the people of India, but that does 
not necessarily make it arbitrary and despotic. Every one knows with what 
minute attention some members of the British Parliament are now canvassing 
the acts of the Executive in this countfy, and every school-boy knows that 
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Executive is as thoroughly subordinate to law as in any other country, 

The Governor of a province cannot prohibit a procession without laying 
: himself open to the risk of his order being challenged ina court of law, 
| _ How long will it be, asks Mr. Bryan, before ‘the guickened conscience of 
: England’s Christian people’ will apply to Britain’s greatest ‘colony’ the 
| doctrines of human brotherhood which have made. the Anglo-Saxon race so 
— Has he ever asked himself when a negro will become President of the 
nited States? Preliminary to that stage, the conscience must be sufficiently 
quickened not to tolerate hyperboles, The whole article is a string of 
Biesatlons which an eminent man with a ‘ quickened conscience’ should 
not have made with such little examination of both sides of the momentous 
, ae questions raised, While Mr. Bryan is so positive about the growing impov- 
ie | erishment caused by the ‘ drain,’ his quickened conscience might have 
ea deigned at least to mention, in passing, the in-flow of precious metals into 
India and the several facts such as Lord Curzon, for example, marshalled 
in his address at the Byculla Club, Whatever one’s explanation of the 
alleged apparent signs of gradually advancing prosperity may be, the total 
suppression of this aspect of the question, when the charge laid was so heavy, 
does not strike us as evidence of a fair-mindedness which would have given 
weight tothe opinions of so distinguished a personage.......... Of course, 
Mr. Bryan is ready with his remedy for famine. It consists in storing grain 
and withdrawing facilities of transport by rail, so that no grain may go to 
foreign . countries. These questions have over and over again been discuss- 
ed by individuals and by Commissions, and the difficulties have on 
the ae: been considered to preponderate as against the apparent 
advant '. And now we have here an omniscient American gentleman 
as if the ha magpie 
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able Mr. Gokhale’s paper on 


17 


10 per cent, of the army expenditure, if applied to irrigation, would 


complete the whole system of irrigation for India within five years. Who 
are to survey, estimate and dig within that period? The Irrigation 
Commission thought that a much longer period was necessary. In all these 
statements we are not inclined to accuse the traveller of anything worse 
than simplicity of faith, and an amazing amount of self-confidence which 
attaches no weight to difficulties experienced by others. He does not question 
the motives of those in authority. He evidently thinks they are idiots. The 
oe paar can move the world: they have got the lever which Archimedes 
asked for.” 


11, “It was a unique paper, brave in its outspokenness and wise in its 
diagnosis, which Mr. Gokhale read on July 11 before 
a meeting of the East Indian Association, It might 
‘Self-Government for Indin’ be taken as a vindication and a manifesto of the 
read before the East Indian programme of the constitutional and the sedate por- 
— Pegg Sout, tion of the popular party in India. Mr. Gokhale 
Pils En Ape og 45), 90th pointed out that a stand-still policy on the part of the 

Indian Government was no longer possible and that 
no greater mistake could be committed by British statesmen than lulling them- 
selves to sleep in the faith that the bulk of the Indian population was as 
content with and bad as much faith in the righteousness and the progressiveness 
of British Government as was the case a couple of generations ago..., .... » Ene 
blame rested not with the English nation, but with its unmoving representatives, 
the Angio-Indian bureaucracy. Referring to the assumption that the existing 
discontent in India was confined only to the microscopic minority of the 
educated classes, Mr. Gokhale pointed out that this minority was really the 
‘brain of the community,’ and that it commanded the native press which shaped 
the thoughts and swayed the feelings not only of the sixteen million literates, 
but also of many more millions who come directly under their influence. 
This influence is bound to grow every day. It was thus absolutely necessary to 


Comments on the Honocur- 


conciliate Young India by conceding its reasonable demands...... pwheses 
Mr. Gokhale then went on to sketch the main outlines of the programme of 
Young India.......... Let us hope that Mr. Gokhale’s clear enunciation of the 


programme will help to give a quietus once for all to the cant that educated 
Indians are asking for a system of Government absolutely unsuited to the 


COUNEFY.......00. Whilst the Congress programme is practical and based on the 
principle of slow advance, that of the bureaucracy is the short-sighted one of no 
progress at all.......... What must be the lines of the advance of India towards 


self-government was the question which Mr. Gokhale next essayed to solve. 
He rightly pointed out that if must be many-sided and simultaneous. The 
public services of the country must be thrown open to Indians and all privilege 
to Europeans on account of race and colour must disappear. The question is 
not merely the sharing of the loaves and fishes of office but of fairness, justice 
and honour. Indians cannot bear to be branded as inferiors. Secondly, 
the autocracy of the rulers from top to bottom must be reduced. Local 
self-zovernment should be made a reality. Lastly comes the question of the 
enlargement of the Councils and the widening of their functions...... inn 
Truly responsible Government is not what India at present demands of 
may demand in the near future. But short of that, there is many a step or 
advance that can be taken not only with safety but with positive advantage to 
the Lritish vaj. The changes in the direction will not only remove the 
discontent amongst the educated classes but help to secure the happiness and 
promote the good-will and loyalty of the masses whom the bureaucracy regards 
as the true bulwark of the Empire.”’ 


12. ‘ In‘a remarkably judicious and clear-sighted article on Mr. Gokhale’s 
speech the Times of India diagnoses the causes of 

What are the true causes «an increasing feeling of bitterness, a vague but 
of the alleged growing tae it ti e tok heeiilihe bation ile 
estrangement between the SFOWINS disposition Of quiet Hostiilly towards the 
Government and the people Administration, which in varying degrees is visible 
in India P throughout the country.’ Of late the causes of 


A Indian Spectator (6), 4th thig feeling have been discussed in the press in 
be ~~ England also, While there is much in the diagnosis | 
con 494—5 ae: 


towards the natives of this country, as if the natives of any country behave tos 

‘ards one another always in a spirit of mutual regard and angelic forbearance, 
3 doe ap Po Indians who travel with Europeans in railway compart 
ents; still fewer are the cases in which any unpleasantness arises between 
; and yet more exceptional are those in which the unpleasantness rankles, 
Thousands of men attend the meetings of the National Congress and other 
public meetings for the purpose of ‘agitation’ How many of these have 
any personal grievance against Europeans?.......... Throughout Mr. Gokhale’s 
pone there was no reference to the personal relations between Europeans and 

atives, and we are sure'that one will have to search very minutely for such 
references, if any, in the numerous speeches that have been delivered from the 
Congress platform during the last twenty years, The vague feeling against 
the public administration is not accounted for by the ridiculously inadequate 
cause of what takes place once in a way in a railway compartment or at a 
hackney carriage stand. The contrary supposition is not complimentary 
either to the head or the heart of the educated classes of India. ‘The vague 
feeling is against the public administration. The leading speakers and writers 
clearly say so, and why should we disbelieve them? They allege that 
education has made the Native of India, for all practical purposes of the 
administration, an equal of the Englishman, but that he is treated as an inferior, 
and the door is practically slammed at. his face when he reaches a certain stage 
in the public service. It is also alleged that the British official cares in the 
first instance for revenue, and the foreigner with his superior skill and 
resourcefulness tries to benefit himself and does not care to educate the 
Native of. the soil or to improve his material condition........... While 
the articulate dissatisfaction necessarily flows through open channels, like 
those. provided by the differential treatment in the public service and 
the apparent indifference to the interests of the people in the public adminis- 
tration, the source of the dissatisfaction and its feeders are to be sought for 
elsewhere. The discontent is vague and diffused, though it is particularly 
noticeable when a portion of it is focused on some public question. There 
is discontent in England, in Germany, ja Russia and in several other parts 
of the world, though not among the same classes. In India the masses have 
for centuries been kept down and they are fatalistic in their temperament. 
The classes that are emancipated by education have ceased to be fatalistic, 
and they voice their discontent in the manner common in Western countries, 
There is one common cause for all -this discontent—the growing severity of 
the struggle for existence. Education creates new needs, and though it 
also supplies ina way the power to meet those needs, the development of 
this power does not proceed paré passu with the spread of education. Some 
extraneous help is desired, and where, it is asked, is it to be jooked for except 
from the strong and wealthy Government? Especially when the prosperity of 
the ruling race is contrasted with the poverty of the governed, a suggestion of 
selfishness becomes irresistible. Do not the hard-worked poor in England 
regard with similar feelings the wealthier classes, who are supposed to be 
incarnations. of selfishness ?”’ 
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_ 18. Inanarticle entitled “Beware, ye Indians, beware” the Hind Swardjya 
f. Si ane writes :—Aryan ladies of yore attained imperishable 
An attack on ihe moral fame owing to the purity of their lives and the 
Character ition oe rene" unswerving devotion they displayed towards their 
dians to shun Western educa. husbands. But the character of English women is of 
tion asa preliminary step for an altogether different type. Their love lies not in 
achieving their political re- their hearts, but, in conformity with the ideals of 
vy gg civilised life, in their eyes, in other words it follows 

mY | arajya (Anglo- : ; taggin mer : 
Gujarati) (28), 28th July. the movements of their eyes. Their love is impulsive 
Sieg mee a eae and fluctuating like the tide, it forgets one man and 
oes in search of another, with the result.that adultery among them is rapidly 
easing. © “Englishmen do not pay heed to this growing immorality among their 


* 


women-folk, because their own character is not a whit better.. They are cowards 
in-fight, they seek their own happiness, trample uponthe rights of , others and 
act perfidiously and immorally for gratifying their desires, Such are the self- 
seeking men who at present rule over India and display ingenuity in treadin 

the path of unrighteousness. As the result of contact with them, coupled with 
the effects of Western education, Aryan ladies have begun to behave like 
their English sisters, while the place of the old Aryan heroes, who were not 
afraid to lay down their lives for their country and for preserving 
their independence, has now been taken by an effeminate, cowardly 
and voluptuous race of pigmies. Such being the case, it behoves the 
present-day Indians to imitate the conduct of their forefathers if there 
is the least spark of patriotism in their breasts and if they want to 
escape from their present disgraceful condition. If they care to preserve the 
chastity of their mothers, sisters, wives and daughters and save them from 
an adulterous course of life, they should not give them an English education ; or 
if they have done so, they should explain to them the evil effects of such educa- 
tion and exhort them to emulate the conduct of the ancient Aryan women. 
_ If this is done, then only will India be secure in the possession of the little 
that is still left to her, for when the women of India march to battle with sword 
in hand for defending their country, not even Death will be able to resist their 
might and the Sun of India’s happiness will once more shine in all its original 
brilliancy. Tosumup, the Aryans should shun Western education and contact 
with Englishmen which have reduced them to their present dire plight, realise 
what they owe to themselves and be on the alert to act as their duty might 
impel them todo. [Elsewhere the paper, in the course of an article written in a 
somewhat similar strain, warns Indians of the folly of sending their girls to 
receive their education at the hands of English school-mistresses, whose moral 
character it vilifies. ] | 


14, The homely saying “An idie brain is the devil’s workshop ’’ applies 
Should Indien patriots ™ the condition of our present-day Chiefs and Princes, 
count upon the support of Who have been relieved by the British Government of 
Native Chiefs in their strug- the responsibility of defending their territories against 
gle for the national cause? © gytside aggression, Ifthese Chiefs had been made of 
G be esr (8). ab ee sterner stuff, their condition would have been far differe 
= ent from what it is to-day. It is futile to expect such 
cowards to safeguard the interests of their country. Hence it is that Indian 
patriots do not ask for their help. But when these Chiefs commit treason- 
able deeds and befriend those who have ruined their country, it is manifestly the 
duty of patriotic Indians to bring them to their senses. ‘To expect heroism in 
Native Chiefs of the present day is as futile as to endeavour to restore virility to the 
impotent. Consequently swadeshists do not rack their brains over this useless 
pursuit. Well, we don’t care if the Chiefs do not unsheathe their swords in the 
cause of their country, but why should they not sit quiet ? Let them do as they 
like. As they sow, so shall they reap. Indian patriots know full well that 
even if these Chiefs remained on their side, they are powerless to help them, 
What harm, then, can the Chiefs do to the country’s cause if they go over to 
the opposite side? Patriots do not count onthe support of such indolent 
cowards, They rely solely on their own strength and will ever continue to do so 
in future. .{In the course of a desultory and illogical article published in its 
issue of the 4th August, the paper fervently exhoris the Indians to put 
aside their caste distinctions and internal quarrels, and unite with the object 
of regaining their lost independence and happiness and saving themselves from 
the oppression of Englishmen. | | 


15. The Indians are now weeping in the bitterness of sorrow and smarting 


hed e,@e ut e,e ; 
a under the oppression of the British authorities. But 


to resort to a universal boy- 
cott-for checkiug the alleged 
high-handedness of _ their 
ralers, 3 

Hind Swardjya (Anglo- 
Marathi) (42), 28th Jaly. 


do they strive to free themselves from their miserable 
plight or take any thought as to how they came to 
be entrapped in the terrible snare of servitude? Our 
present enslaved condition is the outcome of our own 
internal jealousies and religious hypocrisy. It is 
difficult to find any community in India free from 
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[+ *, get rid of this their only drawback, they would in no time be freed from the 
_  ~—~——sis«. Fetters of slavery. They have only recently begun to realise the harshness of 
The only effective remedy to bring high-handed British officers, 
c circulars, to their senses is to resort to a universal boycott 
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‘against England and it isthe duty of every patriotic Indian to adopt this 


remedy. 


16. If our people have to learn anything above all others from 
our rulers, it is the art of jugglery. Whatever 
_. Alleged craftiness. of injustice is committed by Englishmen, they have 
— gg hel pee ‘icq 'he knack of giving it the gloss of justice. Lord 
bythe. ~~—~-—C Curzon, for example, passed the Universities Act by 
| Prakash (152), 1st Aug. defying public opinion, but he declared that he had 
3 passed it for the purpose of promoting the public 
good. Similarly, it is said that the object of the partition of Bengal and of 
conferring high posts mostly on Englishmen is the promotion of public welfare. 
‘he English cannot bear to see injustice done in the Congo Free State, but - 
they have allowed some Egyptians, suspected of complicity in the murder of an 
Englishman, to be hanged. Sir E. Grey has justified this act of his countrymen 
in Egypt on the ground of political necessity. In India, too, natives are required 
to learn the lesson of submissiveness at the hands of Englishmen. An influ- 
ential pleader of Lahore was recently severely beiaboured by a Military 
Officer for the sole crime of having driven his tonga ahead of a European’s. 
Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely and they show us clearly how 
in cases of collision between Natives and Europeans, the scales of justice are 
defiected in favour of the latter. So long as we do not cultivate the art of 
making injustice appear like justice, we shall not be able to achieve anything. 
We shall add one more illustration of the Englishman’s habit of passing off 
injustice as justice. Recently there wasa debate in Parliament on India’s 
opium traffic with China. Some M. P,’s shed crocodile tears over the increase 
in the vice of opium-smoking in China and urged Mr. Morley to put a stop to 
it. But in doing so they lost sight of the huge Abk4ri revenue raised by the 
Government of India. These things show the need of our learning the art of 
craftiness from our rulers. | | 


17. Oh God! when wilt Thou take pity on cur Logit country? Thou 
. art known to be the storehouse of merey and bene- 
oe, Seas fe srericmse volence, but we are not benefited in the least by these 
and impoverished condition virtues of Thine at present. Formerly, when our 
of a ag L161). o74, Motherland was raided by the Menchhas, Shivaji and 
Jule. ee Tanaji were sent by Thee for our deliverance and for 
restoring the country to independence and prosperity. 
Art Thou aware of the grave changes that have recently come over our country ? 
This land of the Aryas was bright and happy a century ago, but now it is over- 
taken by misery and pallor. ‘Thirty crores of rupees are annually drained away 
from it to foreign lands. Art Thou not affected by the impoverishment and desti- 
. tution to which the country is reduced at present ? Art Thou not moved by the 
at | plight of servitude in which Thy beloved country is now plunged? Does not the 
q terrible visitation of famine that has been scourging the population during the 
last decade excite Thy compassion ? Art Thou, following the habit of Englishmen, 
going back upon Thy own pledge by dubbing it an impossible charter? We 
| feel certain, however, that Thou will not break Thy pledge. Pray, tell us when 
ey Thou art going to fulfilit? Are not innocent and virtuous men like Tilak and 
Surendranath harassed and persecuted now? Are not wicked deeds like the 
slaughter of kine being perpetrated at the present day? Are not these things 
= | enough to make Thee redeem Thy pledge of incarnating Thyself on earth to 
a deliver the poor from their misery and to punish the wicked? Art Thou not 
_ shocked by the partition of Bengal and the despicable attempts to commit out- 
rages on Indian women? When wilt Thou then fulfil ‘hy promise to appear 
On earth for the destruction of the wicked ? . | | 
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18. Day by day the whités are growing more and more unrestrained 
: _ in their conduct towards the people of India. They 


__ Exhortation to the Indians have not the slightest regard for a native, however 


not to submit meekly to the 


insults heaped upon them-by high his rank might be, and treat him in any way they 


‘the Europeans choose. They are intoxicated with the pride of 


Bhéla (109), Ist Aug. youth, wealth and power and being convinced that 
whatever they might say or do, the law courts would 


‘deal with them leniently, they act without any restraint whatever, We 
can cite a hundred instances, if necessary, in support of our assertion. .We 
know from experience that whenever a native and a European happen to come 


into collision with each other, the former quietly submits to the ill-treatment 
accorded to him by the latter. And there are various reasons for this meek 
behaviour on his part. Firstly, the whites are generally stalwart and well- 
built persons, while the half-starved natives are not physically strong enough to 
hold their own against them. Secondly, it is no wonder if in a scuffle between 


an armed European and a disarmed native the latter goes to-the wall. Thirdly, | 


if a native were to muster up sufficient courage to give his adversary tit for tat, 
we know full well that he would hardly escape punishment when the matter is 
taken to the law court, Hence it is natural for a native not to meet his Euro- 
pean adversary on the same terms. But we would remind our countrymen that 
every one has the right of self-defence and that one should exercise it in every 
way. It is better for us to show our spirit like a scorpion than to show meek 


submission like a snail. We must show by our acts that though weak, we are 


after all human beings and are endowed with the power of discriminating 
between respect and disrespect. Moreover, we must constantly bear in mind 
the proverb that God helps those who help themselves, We fail to see why 
God should come to the help of those who do not themselves try to avenge 


the insults offered to them by the whites, If we ourselves do not endeavour 


to maintain our dignity as human beings, small blame attaches to others if they 


‘slight it. 


19. “The Babus—and especially the Babu patriots—are inimitable, 

a They are patriots, and they try to smash railway 

An appeal to Government tains loaded with hundreds of valuable lives, They 
to take vigorous action with 
a view to put down the make long speeches, but fight shy of maki 

excesses of Babu patriots in sacrifices. They claim themselves to be loyal, but 


Bengal. talk sedition,......... They pose as just, humane and 


Jaim-e-Jamshed (29), 1st 


Aug,, Eng. cols. chivalrous, but they compass the death of hundreds of 


innocent, inoffensive human beings—most of them 


being their kith and kin. The mischief they have been perpetrating in Bengal, 


the fiendish attempts on the part of the strikers to wreck a train on the line, and 
the impudent suggestion made by some of their educated patrons and admirers 
that this mode of ‘staggering humanity ’ is justified in order to compel com- 
pliance with the strikers’ demands on the part of the Railway authorities 
bespeak an attitude of mind that needs stripes and scorpions to cure it, rather 
than sufferance, support or sympathy. ‘The leaders and the patriots who 
have the impudence to incite their fellow-countrymen to such outrages at 
once put themselves out of the pale of sympathy or support of every right- 
thinking individual, and to suggest that they should be treated with patience 


and forbearence is to put a premium on lawlessness, disloyalty and crime of 


the blackest dye.......... Such open, avowed, unabashed incitement to lawless- 
ness, crime and sedition, as was preached at last Sunday’s meeting in 
Calcutta, marks a stage in the progress of ‘ patriotic’ excesses at which 
official intervention must be deemed essential, and that not only for the 
good of Bengal but for the peace and tranquillity of the whole country.” _ 


20. ‘Those who sow the wind should be prepared to reap the whirlwind. 
The career of madness in which the Bengali students 
Comments on the Shanti- have been, to a certain extent, encouraged by educated 


pur assault case. leaders of public opinion who ought to have known 


ie a Reformer (*), better reached a stage when, on June 30th, ’a large 
4 body of youug men made what we are constrained to 
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‘and wnprovoked assault on certain Christian missionary 
mm a prize distribution at a girls’ school. Weare pre- 
ae rticular misdeed was not directed or countenanced 
by pectable gentlemen. The incident nevertheless vividly 
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de trates the folly of diverting the activities of school-boys and immature 
young men from their legitimate spheres—the school-room and the play-ground— 
and associating them in any manner of public agitation or a propagandism of 
hatred........... It is said that this chivalrous crowd, which imagined that some 
lady was being kidnapped, and consequently peeped and stared into a carriage 
containing two women and fell upon the missionary gentlemen for their 
remonstrance, had gathered there for the purpose of celebrating the ‘ Shivaji 
Be utsav.’ We hope that the success of these celebrations will not come to be 
e reckoned by the number of limbs maimed and heads broken by the merry- 
‘ makers and hero-worshippers. The action of the injured gentlemen in with- 
drawing their complaint before the Magistrate on an apology being tendered by 
the students and their parents and guardians deserves all praise.”’ 


21, The air is thick with rumours about the intended resignation of 
eras Geo eae oe Nawab Nizam Fuller Khan Bahadur. Nemesis has 
is cables of Bk p, been dogging his footsteps for some months past. 
Faller. His high-handed administration, reminding one of the 
Gujarété (24), 29th July; rule of Shaistakhan, has been exposed in all its 
Praja Bandhu (33), 29th nakedness by the united voice of East Bengal, while 
es | _ Mr. Morley and the Calcutta High Court have admi- 
nistered veiled rebukes to him for his autocratic acts. Even a petty clerk, 
_ cornered all sides as Sir B. Fuller has been and endowed with a particle of self- 
respect, would forthwiti resign his post. It is, therefore, unlikely that Sir 
B. Fuller would pocket the insults heaped upon him and continue to stick to 
his office like a leech. If he does so, we hope Lord Minto’s Government will 
compel him to resign with a view to allay the prevailing unrest in East Bengal. 
It is a matter of history that the despotism of pro-consuls like Shaistakhan was 
one of the causes of the downfall of the Moghu! Empire. The misdeeds of 
such autocrats and their utter callousness to the popular outcry against their 
Oppression gave rise to grave and uncontrollable excitement among the people, 
which ended in the murder committed in broad daylight at Chandni Chok of 
the two sons of Bahadur Khan, the last of the Moghul dynasty. It is true 
that the Indians are a patient people, capable of enduring a good deal of suffer- 
ing, but they can by no means brook to see their rights and interests trampled 
under foot. The Moghuls did not realise this and hence their Empire crumbled 
to dust. The British Government, being based on justice and Jaw, is loved by 
the people, but its apathy in the matter of removing from office weak and 
incapable pro-consuls has driven the people to discontent. The best method 
of removing this discontent is to compel Sir B. Fuller to resign. It is futile to 
expect him to change his policy, and it is, therefore, necessary that Fullershahi 
should be put an end to before the wrath of the Bengalis assumes an unpleasant 
shape. [The Praja Bandhu writes :—The career of a, tyrannical and unjust 
administrator is always disgraceful and bound to soon come to an end. 
Perfidy and dishonesty brought about the ruin of the Kauravas and Ravan. 
The regimes of Alauddin and Aurangzeb also ended in ignominy. When 
Warren Hastings and Lord Curzon have shared the same fate, there is no 
wonder that Sir B. Fuller, the best hated of all hateful rulers, should also be 
: compelled to resign his high office. ] 


22, “The antics which off and on the Amrita Bazaar Patrika plays while 

writing about public affairs of a grave and solemn 

Comments on an outrag- character would make even angels weep. At times 

goon eae eee wip, our Calcutta contemporary entirely forgets itself and 
m Sazaar Pairika ; : ; ; 

on the death of Lady Curzon, What it owes tothe public. It is so intensely absorbed 


. Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 29th in love of itself that it recks not how it outrages 


July, Eng.cols, public sentiment...°..... The Patrika has got into 

éF Boule the habit for years past of writing what it fancies are 
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‘smart’ things...... But even smart writing has its limits. And if it thought 
that it was doing something exceptional to attract public attention or achieve 
notoriety of a sort. by expressing itself in the way it has on the lamentable 
death of the wife of our late ex-Viceroy, it has greatly mistaken its vocation, 
All of us have had most serious differences with the late Viceroy, but these 
had nothing to do with the sad and cruel fate, which has lost him one to whom. 
he was devotedly attached and who was in reality the half of his soul.......... 
Surely even journalism has its code of propriety. But we presume the Patrika 
is above all codes, and that it glories in being considered a chartered libertine.’’ 


23. The Shri Shdhu publishes a contributed article in the course of which 
the writer makes the following remarks :—‘ Lord 
Death of Lady Curzon Qurzon has made himself so notorious for his dogged 
We at sys — ; sa 7 opposition to all the cherished ambitions of the Indians 
| Si daa “that for the woman who was his associate in all his 
Shri Shehu (160), 1st Unconstitutional and high-handed measures we can 
Aug., Eng. cols. ; Parikshak have no tear toshed. The man who came to India 
§ stew oa Pro 2 dni fe vr as India’s declared friend and passed from her shores 
(28), 98th ig , as her rancorous enemy, the man who talked volubly, 
but strangled popular liberty, the man who made a 
beautiful fuss of noble-mindedness, but who was so illiberal as to import even 
stone from Italy for his Delhi Tamasha, the man, we say, who gulped down 
the Berars and undermined the dearly cherished rights of Native Princes, the 
man who was so relentless that not even the intense wailings of the poor, 
helpless Bengalis could move his heart of marble—for the death of the wife 
of such a man, we cannot mourn. Mournings and tears and lamentations are 
possible only when the heart is touched. But what has Lord Curzon done to 
touch our heart ?’’? |The Editor writes :—‘ We insert the above contribution 
as we agree in the main with the views expressed therein and regard Lady 
Curzon’s death as a case of retributive justice.’ The Parikshak makes similar 
comments and adds:—The Almighty had warned Lord Curzon twice to desist 
from his wicked policy of oppressing the people of India. The first warning 
was Lady Curzon’s dangerous illness, and the second was her marvellous escape 
from the terrible earthquake at Simla. As Lord Curzon took no heed of these 
two warnings, God took no pity on him the third time and separated him from 
his ee The Hind Swardjya (Anglo-Gujarati) writes in a somewhat similar 
strain. 


24. At the time of the great famine of 1877, the Government of India 
: imposed a new tax known as the Famine Cess upon 
Peso , Conppoemtns _& the people and assured them that the proceeds 
Kal (128), 8rd Aug. | thereof would beset apart under the designation of the 
| Famine Insurance Fund. Lord Lytton conceived 
the idea of imposing the cess, but the people feared at the time that Govern- 
ment would in course of time forget the existence of the Famine Insurance 
Fund and sent a deputation to the Viceroy to remind him of the avowed 
object to which the proceeds of the cess were to be applied. Lord Lytton 
gave them a satisfactory assurance at the time, but when after a few years the 
Afghan war broke out Government devoted the accumulations of the Famine 
Fund to the purpose of defraying the expenses of the war. When the late 
Mr. Bradlaugh asked questions in Parliament about the Fund, the Secretary of 
State was surprised to hear that tkere wassuchafund, Later on, in 1897, 
Lord George Hamilton again denied the existence of the Fund and Government 
have since gone on giving different names to it soas to make the people forget its 
existence altogether. When the British Indian Association recently memorialised 
Government praying that the Famine Fund be utilised to relieve the famine- 
stricken in Eastern Bengal, Government replied that they were not aware of 
any such fund. Th? total amount of the Fund for 30 years comes to 45 
crores of rupees at the rate ofa crore anda half per year, but it has been 
absorbed in the Government Treasury while Government are denying the 
existence of the Fund. ‘This is one of the illustrations of the crooked policy 
of Government. ‘They are taking credit to themselves for their generosity in 
starting relief works and granting remissions of land revenue, but there is no trace 
as to what has become of the proceeds of the special tax levied from the people 
for the purpose of averting famine. The history of the Famine Fund shows 
plainly what value is to be attached to the promises of the authorities and how. 
these are disregarded by them, 
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weeks ago that His Excellency 
ts , os Gord laying down the burden 
pgs tes gow: at of office at the end-of the present year, Then abont 
behibton bifiee three days back we read of His Excellency being ill 
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tee oS -at Poona suffering from some internal complaint. 
-- years’ term, Happily both these reports have been ascertained to 


Jém-e-Jamshed @9), 4th he groundless, Lord Lamington is said to be in as 

eee Te good health as could be wished, and to have no 
intention of relinquishing the reins of office till his five years’ term is com- 
pleted. It would be no exaggeration to say that this must have come as good 
news to people of all creeds and classes in the Presidency. Lord Lamington de- 
servedly enjoys great popularity among every section of the people entrusted to 
his charge. They know him as an intensely sympathetic and sagacious ruler 
and administrator, and they cannot but wish to see him atthe helm of affairs 
as long as he could continue doing so.”’ : 


| - 26, The necessity of improving and extending the existing irrigation 
| works in the Bombay l’residency has been proved 
~Commenis on the Tri- beyond doubt by the bitter experience of successive 
— F saan Pres —— famines which in recent years overtook large parts 
" Beabey Bisac/chér. (64), of Gujarat and the Deccan. The Irrigation Com- 
: 30th July. mission had drawn the attention of Government to 
| the fact that the existing works were inadequate to 
7 meet the requirements of the Presidency. The Government of India accepted 
| the recommendations of the Commission and as a preliminary step directed the 
| Bombay Government to publish triennial reports on Irrigation in Gujarat and 
the Deccan to enable them and the public to judge of the progress made from 
time to time in the direction of an extension of the area of land under irrigation, 
The second triennial report on Irrigation which has been recently published 
shows that four new works were undertaken during the period covered by the 
report at an expenditure of over 21 lakhs of rupees. In view of the vast agricul- 
tural needs of the Presidency, this increase in the expenditure incurred by 
Government on Irrigation must be pronounced to be insufficient, not to say 
illiberal. One noteworthy fact disclosed in the report is that even “ protective 
works,” which were undertaken not with a view to profit but as an “ insurance ”’ 
against famine, have turned out to be more or less remunerative concerns. We, 
however, cannot help saying that the fullest benefit is not likely to be derived 
from the activities of the Irrigation Department, so long as Government do not 
abandon the policy of stinginess hitherto pursued by them in respect of large 
irrigation works. ‘The insufficiency of the amount spent at present after large 
irrigation works will become clear from the list of works for the Deccan 
| suggested by the Chief Engineer Mr. J. Hill, which is appended to the report. 
These proposed works will require the expenditure of 8 crores and 24 lakhs of 
rupees, and will be completed in the course of 19 years, Jf Mr. Hill’s 
suggestions are approved of, Government will have to provide for an expendi- 
ture of 45 lakhs every year for irrigation works in the Deccan oniy. Compared. 
with this big sum, the insignificance of the amount of 21 lakhs spent during the 
three years covered by the report for the whole Presidency will at once become 
apparent. As regards minor irrigation works, the policy of Government durin 
the period was as liberal as could be desired, ‘Tlie rayats will feel deeply 
indebted to the authorities for their generosity in spending 11 lakhs of rupees 
on these works. 


27. “Itis. generally thought that Dillon, the Eurasian convict, in the 
latest railway case on this side, escaped with an 
. Comments on the conviction extremely light punishment as compared with the 


ef a European for attempted : : ; . . 
assanli on ‘a native lady gravity of his offence. He was found guilty of 


while travelling in a railway sulting the’ modesty of a respectable and high-class 
Bs. train between Poona and female passenger in a railway train, and the punish- 
ae Bombay. ment of a fine of Rs. 200 must be regarded as 


Makrdétia (9), 29th July; 1,,% . os 
Subodh Pairtka (48), 29th leniency itself. Theaccused issaid to have put in a 


Faly. _ plea that if he had known that the lady towards whom 
eee ) ... . bewas behaving immodestly was a high-class lady 
he would have refrained from doing so." Such a plea naturally condemns 


_ ao \ «itself. Apart from its untenability onany ethical. ground it betrays a thick 
Bey er shade of Eurasian impudence towards natives. The unconscious confidence 
that ‘in violating the modesty of a woman belonging to a lower social grade 
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he would have done ‘nothing that might be punished ina law court under 
ordinary conditions offers an indirect but instructive comment on the manner 
in which justice is ordinarily administered in this country in cases of this kind. 
Surely it behoves Government to move the High Court for an enhancement 
of the sentence passed on Dillon by the Poona Magistrate, and we make the 
suggestion with some confidence, seeing that Government have lately resorted 
to this course in several less, serious cases.” [The Subodh Patrika comments in 
a similar strain, | bee : 


28. “The light punishment inflicted upon Albert Dillon, a European 
officer of the Bombay Customs Department, for insult- 
ing the modesty of a Hindu lady while travelling 


Deshi Mitra (67), 2nd Aug., 
Eng. cols.; Gujarat Mitra 


(25), 29th July; Jain (185), 
29th July; Kaiser-i-Hind 
(30), 29th July ; Dnydnottejak 
(69), Ist Aug.; Rast Goftar 
(34), 29th July; Shri Sayaje 
Vijaya (85), 2nd Aug.; 
Hitechchhu (71), 2nd Aug. 


in a railway train between Poona and Bombay is | 
bad in equity and worse from the morai point 
of view. ‘The modesty of a high caste respect- 
able lady valued at rupees two hundred? This 
from a native Magistrate! And the natives are panting 
to rule India when a native official like Mr. Jagade has 


not the moral courage to duly chastise so reckless an 
offender !......... The case urgently requires to be looked into by Government.” 
[Several other papers of the week express keen disappointment at the lightness 
of the punishment inflicted upon Mr. Dillon and appeal to Government to 
order a retrial of the accused with a view to get proper justice meted out to him.] 


any number of instances to illustrate how some 
stupid Magistrates trample the principles of justice 


29. We can give 


Complaint against the under foot and bring it into contempt. It is 
oe an of Mabad (Kolé- needless to say in what manner Messrs. Fuller, 
Réshtra Mukha (155), Ist ‘merson and Clements. held up the goddess of 
Aug. justice to ridicule. Something of a similar nature 
is observable in the Magistrate’s Court at Mahdad 

(Koldba). The Mdmlatdar of Mahad was recently invested with second 


class Magisterial powers and it was hoped that he would exercise them ina 
proper manner. But unfortunately such is not the case, In the course of a 
single week many of the parties to cases pending in his court, thinking that 
there was no likelihood of their getting justice at his hands, have applied to 
the higher authorities for the transter of their cases from his file. In one case 
especially the procedure of the Magistrate was of a daring character. It 
was a case of theft and 23rd July was the day fixed for the hearing. But 
instead of holding the trial on that day he sent for the parties four days earlier, 
not by means of issuing regular summonses, but by a verbal order sent through 
his peon. ‘The parties had perforce to obey this order. Though they objected 
to the case being tried by him and intimated their desire to apply to the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate for transfer, the Magistrate went on with the case for 
two days and examined the witnesses in an arbitrary manner. The inhabit- 
ants of the Mahdad taluka will feel deeply grateful to the District Authorities, 
if the latter would pay heed to the anarchy now prevailing in the taluka, 
The Mamlatdar is himself just and simple-minded, but is surrounded by evil 
advisers. 


30. When Mr. Maneklal Narottamdas Patel was relieved of the charge 
of the office of Receiver at the Dakore temple, it was 
hoped on all hands that care would be taken to 


Alleged offence caused to 


the religious feelings of the 


Vaishnav community by the © 


conduct of the Receiver at 
‘the Dakore temple towards a 
Vaishnav Maharaj. | 
Mahi Kentha Gazette (81), 
29th July; Gujardts Punch 
: (26), 29th July ; Coronation 
‘Advertiser (22), 2nd Ang. 


appoint as his successor a really capable and sympa- 
thetic official, who might carry on his duties quietly 
and unostentatiously without wounding the feelings 
and sentiments of the devotees of the temple. When, 
however, Mr. Atmaram Jamnadas Kazi was selected 
for the post, all those connected with the. Dakore 


‘temple expressed their disapproval of the appointment. 


It was then freely said that Mr, Kazi’s work asa 


Subordinate Judge at Umreth had never been liked by the: people of the district 
_and that his appointment at Dakore, therefore, would be much more unpopular 
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hat:the fears of the people have been moré 
> 7 * Pag >. ‘ *! 
» Atmaram:: Kazi. behaved. very ‘dis- 
Fe Tr ink ems oe ie | ; M - c 
ss. Respectfully towards Shri M - Vaishnav Maharaj of Ah imedabad: 
_ ss Bh Maauaraj had gone to July and as usual a carriage belong- 

ng to the temple was placed disposal. On the following afternoon the 
te. i fie. ate > | ? a ‘5 2 ~ 

| his carriage at the gate and went inside the temple for worship. In 


the mea ra Mr. Atmaram Kazi Game up and peremptorily ordered the syoe 
to take the carriage for the use of his wife. The result was that. when the 
“Maharaj sabaashive, from the temple he found his carriage gone and was obliged 


+o hire’a hack conveyance for going to his residence. TThe incident becoming 
‘known among the Vaishnavas was regarded as a gravo insult to their Maharaj, 
and they bodily declared a general strike, which ended only after the interven- 
tion of Rao Bahadur Heblikar, Deputy Collector, and the offer of an apology 
4to the Maharaj by Mr. Atmaram Kazi. It is needless for us to dwell on the 
impropriety of the conduct of the Receiver. Though the apology tendered by 
tim has been accepted by the Maharaj, it rernains to be seen what action the 
High Court takes in the matter. Mr. Atmaram has not only wounded the 
religious feelings of the people, but in spite of his being a Government pensioner 
‘and nominee has contravened the Government service rules by using a carriage 
‘belonging to the temple for himself and his family. Administrators and 
Managers of Native States are debarred from turning to their own use carriages 
‘and other State property, and if is equally necessary in the public interests that 
those in charge of religious institutions should also be subjected to a similar 
restriction. [The Gujardti Punch and the Coronation Advertiser make similar 
comments.) — | | | 


31. “It really pains us to notice the fallen condition of the people of 
fa Gujarat, no better proof of which can be had than 
Borg & P nuisance in their desire to es themselves suddenly and without 
ee any effort at all. Their credulity only surpasses this 
aly, Eng. ne (93), 29th desire of theirs, as it is difficult on any other ground 
ire to account for the gambling of Jota Patia going 
P| ‘on in this city and for the various lotteries successfully launched wit 
' ‘the avowed object of carrying out measures possessing some religious merit 
: ‘or other. The‘last but not the least serious addition to the above evils is 
4 ‘the publication of worthless books, every puzchaser of which is furnished 
j ‘with a numbered ticket which entitles him to receive a prize ranging 
j “jn value from one or two thousand rupees to half an anna only. We are told 
that there are several publications of this nature, which are sold off by 
4 : ‘unscrupulous vendors to foolish and ignorant people desirous of enrichin 
F |: themselves without any trouble whatsoever. We have before us two 
¢ “handbills, one of which is concerning a book with the title of Jaymangala 
‘Hathint Varta, and the other deals with a book bearing the title of | 
Chanatkari Tara. Both the handbills contain a detailed list of the various 
prizes, one of which every purchaser of either of the books will be entitled 
‘to receive. The former book is sold on the Richey Road, and the latter near 
re ‘the Panch Koova Gate. It goes without saying that this is nothing short of a 
i “lottery pure and simple, and it is indeed strange that although the books are 
‘sold on a public thoroughfare they have hitherto failed to attract the notice of 
the local Police. Our wonder is the greater when we remember that more 
than one local newspaper has already drawn the attention of the Police to this 
ee matter.” a a 7 


2 


32. “It is gratifying to note that the leaders of Surat have, with 
< commendable public spirit, undertaken the respon- 

“diaet) Ocebwenes ©) Baral sibility of holding the Bombay Provincial Conference 
‘and an appeal to Indian 1m their city.......... If the present political situation 
iots to earnestly exert in the country has really given birth to a ‘sensitive 
themselves for the regenera- patrivtigm’ in our educated countrymen, they must 


ide -. The forthcoming  Pro- 
“ae % 


* ion of their country. =» = ss remember that the time has come when the reality or 
dia Aug, Ing. col ©’ depth of their patriotic fervour will not be judged by 


o. °. the-glowing periods ‘in. which they write or speak. 
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Now that. the educated. people of our own district. have emerged from their 
isolation of years to take up their proper place in the ‘ Councils of the Empire,’ 
it is only to be expected that they will seek to realize through the forthcoming 
Conferences the ideal of self-respect and self-réliance—the accepted ideal in the 
whole country to-day. Need we say that the diseases of bloated imperialism, 
self-aggrandizement and imperious bureaucracy cannot be cured by the remedy 
of ‘ political mendicancy.’ The remedy must be equally powerful, nay equally 
poisonous. We have discovered one such potent remedy in the Swadesht 
movement. ‘There are many other remedies equally efficacious, but. the most 
potent—the grandest of all—is ‘self-reliance.’ No more begging for political 
privileges, no more bending of. the knees, and no more complaints for kicks 


received. We must be as grim and determined as our opponents. The struggle 


has just commenced. Let our countrymen of the Bombay Presidency, therefore, 
realize the situation and gird up their Joins. Work when it is light, work when 
it is dark—and all for the mother-land from the innermost core of our hearts....... 
The trumpetei millions of the mother-land that listen to the sweet tales of the 
National Assembly see in you a ray of light—the only ray of hope—however 
feeble. People’s Tribunes! Justify the soundness of the people’s judgment in 
electing you by doing something substantial for the nation’s weal. Pray! rise 
up to the necessities of the situation and proceed to do your work sincerely so 


that the people’s feelings of love and reverence for you may have spontaneous 


outburst.’’ 


33. ‘The light thrown by the recent Sessions case upon the system of 

cai -, work now in vogue in the Registration Department 
ot’ tan aleiailion Depace of the Bombay General Post Office and the slations 
ment of the Bombay General made in course of the trial have im pressed. the public 
Post Office. et 1, With the necessity of taking prompt and effective 
July, Bog weoreg (29), $ist measures for mending the present departmental 

: : methods with a view to securing greater efflicienc 

and security.......... Mr. Justice Russel has shown that a registered letter, 
containing notes and lottery tickets sent from Ahmedabad to Goa, never 
proceeded further than the Bombay General Post Office. It can be seen from 
the evidence of the Railway Mail Service clerk that under the system in vogue 
for sending registered letters, &c., if a registered cover containing some valuable 
article were substituted by another containing a worthless article, it would be 
impessible to detect with any degree of certainty at what stage, in the course 
of its journey from Ahmedabad to Goa, this substitution had been effected, 
and by what manner of means, The learned counsel has brought out the 
irresistible fact that, in the bag which is made up by the Railway Mail sorter, 
and in which articles from Ahmedabad to Bombay and beyond are put in and 
sealed, a plain piece of paper is put in to indicate only the fotal number of 
articles with which the bag is filied, and that there is nothing placed in the bag 
to show the slightest details of its contents, and that with this practically blank 
piece of paper the bag is handed over at the General Post Office, Bombay. 
The Head Clerk, who receives and opens this bag in Bombay, can check only 
the total number of articles in the bag. He cannot say, by any document 
accompanying or in the bag, as to what the numbers on the articles are, the 
place from which each article comes or for what destination it is intended. It 
is only after the Head Clerk has checked the total number of articles 
that one of his subordinates examines each article individually ; and it is from 
the receipt attached to each article and from what is written on the article itself 
that he is able to prepare a list, and after sorting the articles hands them over 
to low-paid clerks deputed in charge of various circuits, From all this the 
Jury appears to have been thoroughly satisfied that the postal authorities take 
upon thenf€elves a heavy responsibility for the sake of effecting an economy in 
the working expenses.......... It seems there is an imperative necessity for 
Government to do its duty towards the public by immediately instituting 
inquiries into the manner in which the Registration Department is at present 
worked, and thereafter to make suitable changes in the’ present system and 
employ better-paid and more trustworthy men.” © 
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to the \Siidhdrah:—It is a matter of deep 
at m that the attention of our people has been 
of late directed to the question of ameliorating the. 
- miserable condition of Muralis. But as regards the 
-means for effecting such amelioration there exists a 
va great difference of opinion between reformers and 


lige is cigs) te the orthodox party. The latter deem it preposterous 

See ‘40 appeal to the legislature for the removal of any social or religious wrongs. 

‘eae Reform, they say, must come from within and not by the application of out- 

Ros! ward or artificial force. The result of such a conflict of views among the two 

ee parties is that the cause of reform suffers. But if the orthodox party seriously 

mean to improve the lot of Murals, they have room enough to show their 

sincere activity. Remarriages are allowed among the castes in which the 

| custom of dedicating minor girls to idols prevails. What objection is there 

: if these Murals were to be remarried after their first formal marriage witha 

dagger? Similarly, there is no reason why Kunbi widowers should object to 

have a young wife from among the Muralis consecrated to the service of idols 

| when they were mere children. They will find that these marriages will turn 

out more happy than those with widows of advanced years, bringing children 

with them by former husbands. The parents of these minor Muralis will have 

their vows fulfilled and the Muralis themselves will pass their days after 
remarriage in a state of greater comfort. 
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85, Clerks to Sub-Divisional Officers in the Public Works Department 
7, vibes tbe e receive.no travelling allowance although they have 
ling sllowances of. clerks 0 travel with their bosses all the time or almost all 
‘attached to Sub-Divisional the time. Their monthly salary amounts to Rs. 25 
Officers in the Public Works or 30, and it passes our comprehension how Govern- 
Depertment of a 9,q ment can expect them to travel without bhatia. 
pany _Yourna! (19), 2nd - Our rulers are surely not so simple as to imagine that 
i honesty is possible under the circumstances, The 
‘ii expenses are partly met by the Sub-Divisional Officers and partly out of tips, 
{ The responsibility for this condition of things, as also the remedy, lies with the 
Government. We hope this anomaly will speedily disappear’’. 


36, ‘* We learn that a Hindu girl was taken to the Civil Hospital at about 
BO a 2a.M. on ‘luesday morning suffering from opium 
en ane body of a Hindu Poisoning and died after half an hour. ‘The body was 
girl at the Civil Hospital, then placed in the dead-house. By 12 o’clock that 
Karichi. day the police had completed their enquiry and the 
a : ee Gasette (18), 27th Medical officer his examination, but though the rela- 
ala oe tives asked several times for the body, they were not 
rmitted to remove it in order‘to perform the funeral rites till about 10 on 
Wednesday morning, z. e., about 24 hours after it should have been made over. 
Under whose orders was the body. detained for such an unreasonably long 
ae period—the Police or the Hospital authorities? What was the object of 
E the delay? The incident has caused much indignation among the people 


concerned,” » 


Education. 


37. “The final ation we at on Monday last by the Senate of the 

} AIRE mbay University of keeping the Previous Exami- 
PB oe eet sate nation in Arts as a preliminary test for the M.B., 
{a the standard of admiasionfor. D. 8. degree cannot but be welcomed by medical 
| as the M.B., B.S. degree. students. As ysual there was, of coursePan attempt 
Bl... . = i See (33), 24th emanating from not quite..disinterested quarters to 
CE MEEL i...” _ -put.more stringent restrictions in the way of students 
aspiring to the above degree. The attempt, however, failed, as it was bound 
to do, tor good sense after all prevailed with a majority of the members of the 
é seoevense We must take this opportunity to thank Sir Bhalchandra 
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Krishna, the along with the late lamented Dr. Bahadurji has during hie 
long career fought strenuously on behalf of the modioal students in this 
matter,” 


~~ 


Railways, 


38. “The circular letter recently issued by the Railway Board to all the 


Indian Railways in regard to the necessity of providing 
Circular letter of the Rail- 


way Board regarding the 
provision of effective means 
of communication between 
passengers and guards and 
drivers in railway trains, 
Gujarat Mitra (25), 29th 
July, Eng, cols; Bombay Hast 


an effective means of communication between passen- 
gers and guards and engine-drivers is a step in the 
right direction, and the Railway Board deserves, 
therefore, to be congratulated on the action taken by it. 
The matter was long made the subject of a grievance 
by the travelling public, especially in view of the 


frequent instances of outrage perpetrated on female 
passengers in railway trains. The Railway Board 
has after long consideration recommended that the type of communication now 
in general use in England should be adopted on the railways in India.,......... 
We have no doubt that the proposed reform will be hailed with delight by the 
travelling public and will be the means of putting an end to the recurrence 
of such casesas have been periodically occurring on some of the Indian 
Railways.” [The Lombay Hast Indian and several other papers warmly approve 
of the action taken by the Railway Board in the direction of providing effective 
means of communication between passengers and guards and drivers in railway 


Indian (1), 28th July. 


trains. | 


Municipalities. 


39. The notice given by Mr. Dinshah Wachha for bringing a motion in 


Comments on Mr. Wach- 
ha’s proposed motion in 
the Bombay Corporation for 
the abolition of the City 
Improvement trust. 

Bombay Sumdchdr (64), 
Ist Aug.; Sdanj Vartamdn 
(89), 2nd Aug. 


the Corporation praying Government to repeal the 
City of Bombay Improvement Act and abolish the 
Improvement Trust faithfully reflects the opinion of 
the Bombay public on the subject. The Trust has by 
its own sins of commission and omission driven the 
Corporation to approach Government with a proposal 
of thiskind. Hight years have elapsed since the Trust 


was first brought into being, and after an expenditure 
of crores Of rupees on heroic projects it has failed to justify its existence to the 
public. The primary object of instituting the Trust was to improve the 
sanitary condition of the congested and pestiferous slums of the city. But such 
improvement is still nowhere in evidence. On the contrary, the mortality in the 


native town has assumed alarming proportions and the crowded quarters of the 


city have become more congested than ever owing to the mischievous and short- 
sighted policy pursued by the Trust in dishousing a large portion of the poor 
population of the city without providing residential accommodation for it else- 
where. In the circumstances it is imperative that Government should abolish 
the Trust—just as they abolished the Plague Committee which was hastily 
ushered into existence in a time of panic—and transfer the duty of effecting the 
sanitary improvement of the city to the Corporation. The Trust’s methods have 
proved by experience to be unduly extravagant and the recent attempt made 
by it, in framing its proposals for amending the City Improvement Act, to 
double the contribution hitherto levied by it from the Corporation, constitutes 
an additional) reason why the city’s representatives should step in to prevent 
it from playing ducks and drakes with the money squeezed from the 
Bombay rate-payers. In England the work of improving towns and cities is 
undertaken by Municipal Corporations, and experience has shown this proceiure 
to be more effective and economical than the institution of a separate body for 
executing the work. The powers vested in the Bombay Municipality uader its 


- existing constitution are not sufficient to enable it to assume the functions at 


present devolving on the Trust, and in view of this Mr. Wachha’s suggestion to 
appoint a Committee for ahi te the requisite changes in the existing Muni- 
cipal Act strikes usasa hi practical one. We think the best course for 
Government is to re-model the » Ser aunties of the Corporation on the lines 
of that of the London County Councils. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes ~The 
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t has becor » a uscloss and expensive burden to thecity. Many of its schemes 
pr ‘nile Sens financial point of view, while its resources have been 
by ‘the : resumptio n by Govctannsat of valuable plots of land formerly. 

d in oe ‘The fenstions of the Trust can unquestionably be discharged more 
atly and economically by the Corporation and it, therefore, behoves 
nment not to stand i in "the way of the transfer proposed in Mr. Wachha’s 


aa | | 40. “The deputation appointed by the public meeting held on the 22nd 
(elem ultimo to protest against the introduction of compul< 
Re. _ The question of the intro- sory vaccination here waited on the Collector on 
By. | dection of compulsory vacci- Thursday last, when he told them that he bad alread 
Bye: ion in Hyderabad (Sind). \ ar ‘ges 
i Sind Journal (19), 2nd forwarded the papers to the Commissioner in Sind. 
By Aug. Why such undue haste in the matter! He further 
a 2 said he understood that the people were not only 
ra ‘against compulsory vaccination but against vaccination per se. We do not 
ok know what grounds the Collector has for forming such au impression, but te our 
a personal knowledge and experience the great bulk of the people are in favour of 
q vaccination. There are only a very few families who are against it as they 
have religious scruples about the matter ; but such men form quite a negligible 
ie percentage. The available figures show that out of 200 children born ina 
i month, about 65 die and over 100 are vaccinated, which means that not even 
35 out of 200 remain unvaccinated. The figures further show that in a 
single month over 200 children were actually vaccinated because the vaccina- 
ae tors were then disposed to work properly. Butif they, seeing the attitude of 
TB their superiors, want to shew a different result, there is nothing to prevent 
: them from so doing. The Collector is also influenced by the reports made 
by the Madadgar Vaccinator, who avers that people are against vaccina- 
tion, but Mr. Pratt seems to have been kept ignorant of the remarks made 
by certain Municipal Councillors with regard to the work of this vaccinator. 
At the Municipal meetings where the question of vaccination was con- 
sidered, some Municipal Councillors have torn to shreds the reports made by 
the vaccinators as to the people’s nnwillingness to get their children vaccinated. 
May we ask whether the Collector is going to rely upon the statements of petty 
‘ officers or on those of respectable Municipal Councillors ?......... We understand 
: that there is a fresh movement among our leading men to send ina strong repre- 
i sentation in order to convince the authorities that the people are in favour of 
and not against vaccination per se, and that compulsory vaccination will do 
much more harm than good. We hope the Commissioner in Sind or the 
Bombay Government will not decide the matter in a hurry and on ex parte 
representations,” 


41. A correspondent writes to the Praja. Bante :—The carcasses of goats 
killed in the slaughter-house situated near the Three 
An alleged grievance of Gates at Abmedabad are thence carried uncovered by 
De. aes, sommnn ny of ‘butchers along some of the most frequentad public 
et | Praja Bandhu (83), 29th thoroughfares of the city like the Three Gates Road and 
| July. the Mirja4por Road. The spectacle of the slaughtered 
He | -aDimals carried on the shoulders of butchers is a most 
hideous one and offends the religious feelings of the Hindus, Besides, the 
butchers do not hesitate to rub shoulders with passers-by in making their 
way through the crowd, The authorities concerned should look into this matter, 
which has become asource of grievous annoyance to the Hindu community of . 


the city. 
| Native States. 


1 _ 42, With reference to the cepeaiod bag peri aa against Mr. Purshot- 
Be | "tae ae tamrai Sundaryji a (vide paragraph 44 of Weekl 

/ eae AG rcciak lite os Report No. 30), a Junagadh teria Retr of the rates | 
si Corenetion Advertiser (22), mation Advertiser writes:—One Thakor Jamnadas 
‘eh July, Boge ae Virji, an inhabitant of Junédgadh, who was deprived 
en, Here 3 of his sanad as a pleader during the fen 29g of 
the - Tate N ‘aib- Diwan : am _Purshottamrai. Sundarji :. ala “and whose 
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brother Premanand Virji was hanged for having committed five or six 
murders, has now through mali cious intent filed a suit against the 
ex-Naib Dewan charging him with criminal breach of trust in respect of large 


sums of money alleged to have been misappropriated by him from the State 


treasury in the year 1892-93. ‘Though the prosecution have yet adduced no 
prcofs in support of their case, the account books of the firms of Parekh 
Madhavji Kanji, Govindji’'Girdhar, Shah Jagjivandas Tribhovandas, Parekh 


Prabhudas Hargovindas and others were attached at their instance by the | 


Dewan and a police patrol was stationed at the house of Mr. Zala. The 
incident has created a sensation among the public of Junagadh. [The 
Kathidwdr News writes:—‘‘ Mr. Purshottamrai, we are informed, is ready 


to account for the sum, evenif the matter goes against the State. It is said 


that this matter has been put before Mr. Baig more with the intention of 
diverting his attention from current affairs than for anything else.’’ ] 


43. When Jivankhanji came to the gadé of Bajana, it was anticipated that 
sai sit . the administration of that State would be conducted 
a ate “09 on reformed lines, and that the old system of chang- 
alata, “°)> ing the Karbhari every now and then would be forth- 
with put a stop to. But we regret to say that our 
hopes in this respect have not as yet been realised. Every year the Thakor is 
reported to be in search of a new Karbhari, and we cannot understand why 
unlike other Chiefs of Kathid4war he is unable to pull on with any one Karbhari 
for a reasonably long period. Being illiterate and inexperienced, the Thakor 
isa mere tool inthe hands of his hazurias. In selecting his Karbhari he is 
guided by the advice of these selfish intriguers, who always take care to 
patronise their favourites, One Mr, Mohanlal, a Barrister-at-Law, and another 
Mr. Harakhchand were successively appointed to and removed from the Karbhari- 
ship, after which the choice of the Thakor’s advisers fell upon Mr. Ghulam 
Mustafa, a retired Customs officer. We have nothing to urge against the 
fitness of Mr. Ghulam Mustafa to preside over the affairs of Bajdna, but we 
leave it to our readers to judge whether a person who is past the age of sixty 
can make an efficient administrator. Mr. Ghulam Mustafa has lost the use of 
one of his eyes and with the other is scaréely able to see properly at night. 
Old age has so completely disabled him that the sooner he is removed from 
Bajana, the better would it be in the interests of the State. Only one instance 
of his incompetency will suffice to convince the Agency authorities of the 
justice of our remarks. Only the other day when an important civil appeal 
was being argued before him, he appointed three persons as assessors to help 
him in deciding the case, although it is not customary to appoint assessors in 
civil suits. On Mr. Harishankar Pandya, pleader for the appellant, drawing 
attention to this irregularity, the assessors were removed! It is rumoured that 
the attention of the Agent to the Governor, Kathidwdr, having been drawn to 
the old age of Mr. Mustafa, arrangements are being made to remove him from 
the Karbhariship, If this be a fact, we cannot sufficiently impress upon the 
Thakor as well as the Agency authorities the urgent necessity of selecting a 
really able and qualified person to manage the affairs of the State with a view 
to put a stop once for all to the complaints of the people against the adminis- 
tration. : 


44, ‘The increasing prosperity and steady progress, material and moral, 
of the State of Khairpur, as reflected in the pages 
Administration of the of the last Administration Report, must be a source 


Khairpar State (Stu0)- oun Of satisfaction to all who are interested in the 
lay. — _ welfare of this province,......... Altogether His 


Highness is to be sincerely congratulated on the 
progress that has been made during the past twelve years, the period 
during which the State has been under his rule. Improved canals, roads, 
bridges, schools and hospitals have been introduced under the present 
regime, as also the advantages of a Telegraph and Post Office. His 
subjects enjoy protection of lite and property andthe benefits of a reliable 
system of administration.......... . The steady “and consistent advance in all 
respects, which has been and is being made by the Khairpur State, is 
undoubtedly largely due to the administrative ability of His Highness’s 
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Ba dar na Yakub, C. I. E., an officer who 
possessing in @ hi; the qualities of initiative and 
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Nias EDS Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45, The Shivaji festival was celebrated at Tanjore on the 22nd instant. 
ha 9 Egham kh - ~* Qne noteworthy feature of it was that the members of 
_ (Shivaji celebration at Tén- the family of the Raja of Ténjore took a leading part 
ah oe (132), 3ist July, imit. It is natural that Shivaji’s descendants or those 
' ‘who were benefited by the Maratha supremacy should 
take the lead in Shivaji festivals, but unfortunately a different feeling seems to 
prevail in Mahdrdshtra in this respect, The programme of the Tanjore celebra- 
tion consisted of distribution of food and clothing to the poor and a public 
meeting held in the Durbar hall at the palace under the presidency of Shivaji 
Maharaj, the present Raja of Tanjore, Speeches in English, Marathi and. 
Tamil were made in honour of Shivaji and there was also a public procession in 
which Shivaji’ portrait, installed in a silver howdah, was solemnly paraded ~* 
threugh the town. 7 . 


46. On 22nd July a el was held in Suryanarayan’s temple behind 
the Madhav Baug under the auspices of- the Marwari 
of an cece "etna Brahman Sabha. The meeting was attended by a 
under the auspices of the large number of Marwaris and a considerable number 
Marwari Brahman Sabha of of Dakshinis and Gujaratis. On the motion of 
mety (132), 31st July. Pandit Nanuram Shastri, Sanskrit teacher in the 
; Elphinstone Oollege, Mr. M. R. Bodas was called to 
the chair. Pandit Nanuram Shastri then quoted the testimony of'learned English 
doctors to show that foreign sugar from Mauritius and other places is unfit for use 
from a religious point of view, as bones and blood are employed in refining it, 
He, therefore, earnestly exhorted his hearers to discard foreign sugar and use 
only country sugar. Shet Nagindas Purshottamdas of Ahmedabad then brought 
forward a resolution to the effect that in the opinion of the meeting every one 
should make it a point to boycott foreign sugar and use country sugar only. 
He also gave an account of the sugar works of the new Native Sugar Manu- 
facturing Company near Abu Road Station in Sirohi State. Speeches 
were also made by Messrs. Balubhai Kahandas, Ganpatrao Page, Shastri 
Ranchhodji Uddhavji, &c., and the resolution was then passed. After con- 
siderable discussion it was resolved to call a meeting of the Marwari Panchait 
on Sunday next for the purpose of arriving at a final decision in the matter, 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th August 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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meana for effect- 


ee0 eee ees ' eee 


School ; . eee seo See eee 
ished by Messrs, MacMillan & Co. ... ies 
of the promoters of a new English school started on national 


t about the third class waiting room at Hotgi and other Railway 


ee 28 ons being monopolised by the Police iene ove vos 
ee ae i | ~ The E. I. Railway strikers eee eee eee mea ees 
Mu . * * paliti : 

3 ur : Municipal affairs at —(Sholépur) ... cee - 
*% Umreth : Protest against the proposed introduction of a waterworks scheme 
a in — (Kaira) ae aka si ae sad 

ee Natsve Statee— : 
a _ Bajéna: Affairs in — State (KAthiéwér) ‘id ico eee 
| - Baroda: A criticism of Mr. R. C. Dutt’s observations on the administration 
of — State before the East India Association, London eee a 
oe Chuda: Complaint against the Karbhari of — State ee née 
-s Jundgadh : Affairs in — State ‘$0 occ _ o0e 
. Kolhapur: Affairs in — State bad ra eee eee ose 
ae Sévaéntvddi: Affairs in — State aoa ase eee _ 

| ia . Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
Z i Boycott of foreign sugar by the Mahajan of Baroda ... se © one 


Release of Mr. Bhopatkar, editor of the Béd/a, from jail 


2 aa as *- 


4] 


48 
49 


— List of Newepapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stoodjon the Ist July 1906.) | 
at erie a | 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian...) Bombay.., -| Weekly ... »»»| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 290 veel = 800 ; 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... a ee: eee | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... oes 550 
Deccan Herald. 4 : 
3 | Rest and West... od Bombay... +» Monthly ve. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... oo} Weekly ... oes _o ee Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Br&éh- 500 
| man 9. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. .. occ] Do. ooo --| Behramji Merwé4nji Malabéri, J. P.; P&rsi; 576 
India and Champion. | 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...j Do. .. -oe| Monthly «| JOhn Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 89/ 
! neer. 
7? | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi «. oo} Weekly ... »..| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwdr Times | Rajkot ... | Daily .. — ,,.) Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 sed 200 
9 Mahratta eee eee eee Poona ees evel Weekly ,., hae Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B. A., + & B.; 950 \ 
; Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) ; 32, 
: 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ..., Monthly ess} Sorabji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; °40 mn 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... al oe. in ses gcse ote oa bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 700 
madan ; 
12 | Oriental Review ... ocol DOs ave vo Weekly ... bis Rustonji Shapuryji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 oes 400 
13 | Parsi ve sis ot De ox son. SA eee -+| Jehangir Sorabji Talayérkhan ; Parsi; 80 ...! 1,000 
} 
14 i Peict « aa .... Ahmedabad | ee --| Bhadgubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindn 650 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phenix ... oa: (0; wae TA <a: ...} Bi-weekly -».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona _,,, woe} Daily oo e+] Cewasji Temulji; Parsi; 50... cee ove 400 


and Military Gazette. 
17. | Railway Times .. 


| 
.».| Bombay... soo, Weekly ... -»| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 1 1900 
" 


18 | Sind Gazette 6080 a Karachi oe. .».| Bi-weekly >| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 ar ss 500 q 


19 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad __.. Weekly ... «| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
nal), ’ | : 

20 sind Times a vo| Karachi... ser Bi-weekly eo-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 __... 200 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


21 | Arya Prakish see} Bombay ove | Weekly ... oe ge Tribhuwandés Dald4l; Hindu (Mod/ 1,000 
ania); 32. 

92 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad i ae ees Narothmndte Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 750 
nla) ; 33. 


Evening J&éme = ows .»»| Bombay ... vee] Daily ove .«»| Pirozsha Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 eee} 1,600 


bo 
Co 


94 | Gujarati ... ved sak a as | Weekly ... .| Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 5,000 
Bania) ; 53. 


Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 i cee 700 


95 | Gujar4t Mitra... cost OURS oes eo ee ae 
96 | Gujarati Punch ... so} Ahmedabad =; Do. oo» — ++| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. | 1,100 
97 |Hindi Punch 4.. .».| Bombay me ie eee .ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 ane 800 
96 | Hind Swarajya ... «| Do. ... «| Do. ss» «| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala ...  —««e|_-—-1,500 
29 Jém-e-Jamshed one ocol «Lette i Daily — .00 iS Plrosash Jehangir Marzbdn ; Parsi; 30 | 98,500 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... a Do. «0 oof Weekly .,,  °.... Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 67... eoe| 2,400 
81 | Kdéthidwdr News... »»»| Rajkot ... so a. on -».| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 42 ... we iil 400 
so |Kathidwar Times ©...) Do. ... «| Bi-weekly ...] ManshankarJayashanker; Hindu(NegarBréh-| 200 


| man) ; 39. 
33 | Praja Bandhu ... »».| Ahmedabad... Weekly ... “a: genet Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-} 1,400 
‘ man) ; 39 
34 | Rést Goftar ws = eee Bombay «5 DO cm ‘i Pillonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 55 .., eos =: 1,550 
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fal add nafhadts &: 38} 
rT : Weekly... ~ «| Méneklél Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 4,200 
wt | Do. sco eon] Umedrém Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania);28 ...| | 200 
aie ee ihe * * 
a «| Poona ws. «| Monthly... —... Bhéskar Nénéji Kotsk; Native Christian;) 200 
88. 1 4 ete ok ei ca: a tee .| Waman Govind Sfpkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| WEE be aise ei | Bréhman) ; 48, : | 
6 oe Dny&nodaya a eee : | Bombay... ees | Do. eee ae Rev. Mr. ° EK. Abbott see see »e 660 
eS, 40 | Dnydn Prakash ee Tel ee, oct occ] Day _ aoe ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan; 1,260 
ce pales ti : | | Bréhman); 39. 
ne 41 i Dnyfn Prakdsh oor eee Do. eee *.- Weekly eee ** Do.  e Do. ore 2,400 
ee lien teeny. | ba. ao a 
ee Ae  @8 | Indu Prakdsh =... ~ | DO ene eh ae .»-| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
| Saale : : | | , Manager being Damodar S4vld4ram Yande; 
Bee 7 ACL Bei eee eae age Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
ea 44 | Native Opinion ... ...| Do, ... ...|'Weekly ... -»»| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
| re wan Brdhman); 36. . 
. 45 |Samarth ... ee =». os} Kolh&pur a Se Va eo-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
de ; | | | Brdhman); 37. : 
48 | Sardeshi Vijaya ... -»»| Savantvadi = a ae ns ad a Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan| .6500 
. rahman) ; 45. 
: 47. Shri Saydji Vijaya +»»| Bombay... a ae = one Sd4vléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 
48 | Subodh Patrika “geal oe ne ee. ep eee Dw&rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
| 32. 
42. Sudharak ... sae »-} Poona .., od eee .»»| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-/ 1,500 
; : | p&wan Brahman) ; 39, 
-.| . ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 7 
50 | 0 Anglo-Lusiténo  ...| Bombay... _...| Weekly ... -»| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48 | 900 
: ANGLO-SInDI. 
Be 51 | Al-Haq ... .. {| Hyderabad| Weekly... «| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdull 1,200 
Bet : . (Sind). Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; Muhammadan ; 37. 
2 52 | Prabhat ... coe ol De ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 oes 500 
. 63 |sindhi ... ... «..| Sukkur (Sind) ...] Weekly... ...| Virumal Begrj; Hindu (Kurseja); 83 «| 1,000 
Ene@uisn, Mara’THI AND | 
ee GosaRa'TI. 

‘ 54 | Baroda Vateal ... a a ee Weekly ae aaa} RAMji Santuji-Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 73 ...; 1,194 
re? 55 Hind Vijaya ‘ * igs aes —i ako be "D4ahyAbhai Karsandis Sh&4h; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
Be | Bania) ; 39. : 
shee | JANGLISH, MaRATHI anD 

>: ao KANARESE. 
Na | 56 e? fiftak Patré ... ...| Dharwér.. + ...] Weekly... «| Madhav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 209 
Bes, | BrAébman) ; 22. | 

| 87 | Karndtak Vaibhav -.| Bijapur ... | Do .. . ...| Anndji Gopél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
Pee: | : : Vaishnay Br&hman) ; 44, | 
Beet .. | Eyenisn, Porrucurss 7 
ae kx, AND CONCANIM. | — 3 

Se 53 Aime ons ...| Bombay... --:| Weekly... vee Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 .:. wa 1000 
7 oa ys 39 0 Bombaense eee : “eee Do. eee ; 7e08 Do. eee } eee A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 eee ee 1,000 
eee a . , e ) 
Akhbér-e-Islém ee» oa] Bombay... te Daily We me “al cme 4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
oe, cg ia ee - | | mon); 41. : 
_ er Do. oot Pee | Do. et : ote Nanébhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 58 eee 3,000. 
“a Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee | | ¢* : eeetee ees | eee 
soe Dohad eee; Do. eee ‘eee K : nardo Mangeshréo Fadnis ; Hindu ; 330 
Foy nds al | , (Shenvi Br4hman); 28. | - 
| eee, Bombay... on Daily eee see i ee Minocheher -Homiji, BA. > 4,400 
= Broach ... _ too] Weekly .» os} ‘Trikhmlél Harinéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahman| 390 
. | : : 


a or Sie es | Kehatriya); 24. 
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GusaRa'ti—continued. 7 : 
66 Broach Saméchér.,.. eee Broach ae eee Weekly see a Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi ; 51 eee eee | 500 
67 | DeshiMitra 4. -«|Surat .. | Do. ... «| Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...| 1,400 
68 Din Mani eee eee eee Broach eee eee Do. eee eee Menia) —_— Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 125 
nia 
6? | Dnynottejak =. e| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... | 800 
70 |Guiarat ... woe sos] Nadi «.. Do, ... «| Chandulél Nandl4l; Hindu(Bania);25  ...| 600 
71 | Hitechchhu one «| Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... -o-| Kalidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 . obs 500 
72 | Islam Gazette ass soo} Amreli «+ io Os. ase eoo| Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28; 7650 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jém-e-Jah#nooma .--| Bombay ... im ak. ae »..| Ratansb4w Frdémji Acharia ; P4rsi; 31 208 600 
74 | Jivadaya ... see ooo] Surat — ave -- | Monthly... +++} Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Br&hman); $7. 
75 | Kaira Times ove -o+| Nadiad ... ooo] Weekly .0« soe Aet. Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
nia 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo} Kaira... a De te .-.| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 see 125 
77 | Kaéthiawér Mitra... ...| Ahmedabad .«| Do. ..  ...|Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kathidwar Sam4ch4r «| Do... ga See »+.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
79 | Khedut =a. eee eoo| Bhévnagar eeo| Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdéh-| 1,000 
, man). 
80 | Loka Mitra ees eee} Bombay ... eee} Bi-weekly eee "rags Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... Weekly se. s+} Motil4l Chhot4lal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakial 800 
Brahman); 465. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ee+| Bombay soe} Daily = ons | Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
= Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. os} Navsari ... ..-| Weekly .., ...| Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdés Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
84 | Navséri Prakash ... occ} =DO. ove cco] D00s cee --.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 58... .., 800 
85 | Praja Mitr’ oe ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar coe coo} Surat... .».| Weekly ... eo-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 se he 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... wnt DOs 8 ».| Nagindaés Mancharam; Hindu (Disa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... eo} Ahmedabad ...| Do, ave »»-| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 | Sdnj Vartamaén ... ...| Bombay... eee] Daily — ces ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; ; Parsi ; 
40, 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
90 | Sataya Vakta “w. ccc] Doe’ ove ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithald4s ; Bindu (D4s ShrimAli 050 
Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman .,.. soe| Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... .».| Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lobhadna); 41... ae 200 
92 | Surat Akhbar ee. ae — oi ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... ene 300 
98 Tikakdér eee TT) eer Ahmedabad eee Do. eee ete 500 
HINDI 
94 Pandit ... +» | Poona ..  ...}) Weekly «. «| Govindrao Gangdrém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 44; and T'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samdchar eee] Bombay... coo} Do. ose a shambhundth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,000 
: | man); 45 
96 | Shri Dny4ns4gar Sam4-; Do. ... eve| Monthly seo sons ree, of Laooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 200 
char. réhman); 30. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-; Do. ... — .»| Weekly ... — »»e| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali} 6,200 
char. : Brahman) ; 45. 
98 Swadeshi eee eee eee Do. eee ete Do. eee eee eeeees oo 
KANARESE. 
99 | Digvijaya eee Tr ree Gadag eve eee Weckly eee ae a tbeve) : Magne Basrimarad ; Hindu 160 
3 vang) ; 3 
100 | Karndtak Vritta..  ...| Dhérwar eee} = =9§DO, eco nee (1) Shiv Mahddevy Khénolkar;, Hindu 810 
' (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. 
@) = B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
4 
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Bhagwa Jhenda 
Til | Belgaum Samichér 


Brahmodaya 
Chandrak&nt 


eee 


Chikiteak ... 


Deen Mitra 
Deshakélavartam4n 
Dharma 
Dherwér Vritta 
Dinbandhu 

| Dny4n Sagar 
Granthamella 


sce 


Hindu Punch 

Hunnarottejak 
Jagadadarsh 
Jngadhitechchhu 
Sogatssmichir ... 


125 
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Khéndesh Vaibhav 


| Kumtha Vritta 
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month. 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
De. * ie 
Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly... 


Do, 


vo 


Published thrice a 


ee. 


...) 8 H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karheada Brahman) ; 82. 


fee 


. | Br&hman) ; 40. 


, ee 


of agro 


.| K&shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 


’ : 


Bi ghawendre Mamdépur; Hind 

Gunde Nig’ Nair, Hindu (De 
° ire. u 

Brahman) ; 30. isi 

Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jath4r; Hindu (Kar- 

h4da Brahman); 43. 

| Gaurishankar RémprasAd ; Hindu (Kanoia 


ev . 43, 


Dhondo —o Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan' 
Brihman); 24, 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 


eee ce 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 27 

— Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
4 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu ene 
Brahman) ; 42 £ 

Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 


man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindn (Chitpawan Br4hman), 


Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Vaeadeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 42. 

Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A,; 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 


Krishn4ji Késhin4th Phadke;, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
} Brahman); 40. 


Hindu 


eeeeef 


(Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 53. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpéd- 


wan Brahman) ; 76. 
Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 


Shivrdém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 40. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 47. 

Hari N érdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 39. 

| Krishnaji N 4r4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 61. 
Bal Gan Sdhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
_(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 49. 


Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50. 


Bhiksji ae Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
) nian); ; age 35 


Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 29. 
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350 
700 
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MaritHi—continued. | 
137 | Lokeseva. ..» oe ve FINEST oes coo] Weekly woe 4s. Gangedhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan} 600 


| Braéhman) ; 27. 

188 | Madhukar ... ce »»»| Belgaum ée Do. ace ...| Janfrdan. Naérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras-| 160 

o ' wat Bréhman); 30. . : 

139 | Maharashtra Vritta oc. | SAtATA cee a: wee tn ...| Pandurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
30. 

140 Moda Vritta eee ese Wai ees eee Do. eee” ‘ e¢ KAshinath Véman. Lele ; Hindu (Chitpa wan 650 


: Brdhman) ; 48. | 
141 | Mumbai Punch ... >| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrfo Bélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 300 


giri). Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... ooo| Daily ee see} Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 oot * 1,060 
143 } Mumbai Vaibhav cook Oe hee ...| Weekly rm al Do. do. | 1,450 
144 | Nagar Saméchér... oc. Ahmednagar ...| Do. sec ...| Vishwanath Gangdram; Hindu, (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 


bee sock BO tee ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Bréhman); 28. 
146 | Nydy Sindhu __,., ~:| Ahmednagar ...| Do... ees} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
147 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee| Pandharpur .../ Do. «aes ee.| Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 73 
Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Parikshak ... oe | Belgaum ees) Do.  .se* > oes} Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séaras- 400 
| wat Brahman) ; #3. 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»>| Poona ... coal eee ae ...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
| Brahman) ; 37. 
150 | Prabhat _ ..-| Dhulia .»»| Monthly 


145 | Nasik Vritta see eos| Nasik 


151 | Prabodh Chandrika .»+| Jalgaon ... woe] Weekly oe oa a Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 260 
hman); 42. 
152 | Prakdésh ... ae “tae. : tee Gs se woo, Ganesh Ball4l Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 32. 

153 | Pratod ... vee Islampur vee] Do. soe oe} Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda/3800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 


154 | Raghav Bhushan... oe eee YT . — ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


155 | Rashtramukh eco — +o) M&had ( Kol4ba)..|. Montly .».| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker __.... bs ae 


156 | Satya Mitra eee ...| Malegaon .o.| Weekly ... .-.| Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain);} 200 
26. : 
157 | Satyi Shodhak ... eoo| Ratnagiri +e a ees ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 

158 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly ...) Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. 

159 | Sholapur Samachar eo»| Sholépur ...| Weekly ... »».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 47... 400 


160 | Shri Shahu oe coo] SAtArA eee nt ae. cn »..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
; man) ; 32. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... ae ie [he “ae ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 160 

Brahman); 61. 
162 |Sumant ... ees oe] Karad oe a eoo| Mahddev Daémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
163 | Vidur__,., 00 -+-/Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ss. ...| Damodar Gang@dhar Marathe ves ey 200 


164 | Vidya Vilas oe eee| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh pany Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500. 

| Bréhman); 22. 
165 | Vih4ri _... — »»-| Bombay.e. .«| Weekly ..._—-.»»| B&lkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 


166 | Vishvavritta ... ee| Kolhapur .»-| Monthly... «| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A.'; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. 
167 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Do, .«. Gee | eo-| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni —. see 600 
(2) Rémikrishna Raghunath §$Moramkar; 


| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
168 | Vrittas@#r ... ove ooo] WEL nee soe} Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 

piwan Brahman) ; 51. 
169 Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara eee eee Do. TT) eee Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman); 38. 
170 | Vydp4ri ov see sos SOOM seel. Blt. cee .»o| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 


| man) ; 40. 
171 | Vyapdér Samd&chir.. = ..| Ahmednagar ...! Do, .s¢ se} Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 1,200 
: a wadi) ; 33. 


172 | Warkari woe tee we Pandharpur...| Fortnightly .,| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| | : 
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cd... ces] @idneadin walad “Mishomed; Muhammadan; 600 
(Abro); 89. 


1» ees} Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
sss =~ oes} Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39 __... 650 
one -o»| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 ... 100 
oes - | Ohelarém .MAnghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 560 


...| Monthly »»»| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 2,000 


see Weekly.»  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Bee I Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan _...| Bhusiwal ooo} Do. «se. coe] Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedallij} 75 


aly (Mahomedan). 
7 ve ay ee i , 
fg Jém-i-Jahdnnums ooo] J ees eos} Do. eee ooo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 


” b 
“ 
- 
* 


eee Bombay os. eee Daily coe -»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 1,500 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomedi; Muhammadan} 160 


oe ae 


.«| Poona .., coo] Weekly cos ve 


ele 4s Obes | : (Shaik) ; 32. | 
: i ana’tt axp Hinpt. 
is 185 ..:| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly «+ ...| Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 


* ‘ 


Bagalkot ooe| Weekly oes «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| | Brahman); 84. 


=, : Hotes. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
ee es, B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
‘Nisibis printed in brackets after the name, | 


of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI ord) is the last letter of a word, 


is left out, and the short a(A = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


it 


followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arenodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


es giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ste not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


YE Se 
- 1. > 


we ees | — — 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. — 
| 
GUJARATI 
934 | Vande Mataram o> ««-| Bombay ...| Monthly ...| Chhaganla] Lallubhoy Thandwadlla. eee 
Mara’THI, 
123a| Hindu Vijaya... -+| Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly ...| Anandréo Bélkrishna Réngnekar; Hindu| .. 
g iri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin); 31. 


N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4sér) ; 27. Its circulation is 400. 


(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 


(3) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. The editor is a Karh4d4& Brahmin ; 28. 
Its circulation is 177. 


(4) The editor of No. 124 is Prabhakar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brahnin) ; 27. 


Its circulation is 250. 
(5) No. 141 has ceased to exist. 


(6) The editor of No. 150 is Govind Kashinath Chandorkar; Hindu (Karhdda Brahmin). 


(7) The editor of No. 95 is Puranchandya a/tas Punamchand Achleshwar Marwddi; Hindu (Brahmin); 44 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “It now transpires that it is not a Commission = a cpa ertts that 

; .., 18 going to consider in camera the vi uestion as 

PE sy pr Pee aoe to "bee far the principle of sepvoléntetion should. 
Budget in Parliament. - be extended in the Indian Legislative Councils. This, 
Gujarati Punch (26), Sth to0,is going to be~a purely official Committee, which, 
BEG: Bag. oom put in plain English, means that the prosecutors are 
themselves to he the judges. Who does not know the rigidity with which the 
Heaven-born Service watches over its prestige, prerogatives and administrative 
supremacy ?........... Is if humanly possible for a wolf to feel the least pity for 
an innocent lamb? Isit possible that these men that have so long tasted the 
blood of bureaucracy and autocracy will tolerate any encroachment upon their 
powers by representatives of a conquered and subject race? ‘The logic of 
the whole thing is so plain that we are surprised at some of our esteemed 
contemporaries going into hysterics over the hallucinations with which 
Mr. Morley is trying to hoodwink them. ‘The decision of such an interested 
Committee is bound to be ungenerous, nay, unjust. But supposing for 
argument’s sake that through pressure from Mr. Morley, India és given a 
few more crumbs of representation, what does that come to, after all? 
Where each Presidency sends only oxe member now, it will henceforth 
send two or even three,............ But how can that affect the destinies 
of India ?—that is the question. The official element is bound to predomi- 
nate, the people’s representatives are bound t>» be a merely microscopic 
minority. Men like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale will, perhaps, be enabled 
to make longer speeches and ask a greater number of ‘ interpellations.’ 
If Mr. Morley’s ‘Committee’ is extraordinarily generous, the people’s 
representatives may even be allowed to move ‘amendments.’ But what 
is the use of being able simply to more amendments, when there is not the 
shrivelled ghost of a chance as to their being carried? The new prerogative, 
if it is conferred, will have only an academic interest........... So this parti- 
cular boon that has sent many of our friends into hysterics, is merely a 
‘three cards’ or what is popularly known as a ‘confidence’ trick.......... It 
will be seen from the above whata stupendously pious fraud this blessed 
Committee is. We will now consider another bait with which Mr. Morley 
has tried to -catch the discontented fish of India—that about ‘ competent 
and tried natives being given the same access to the higher administra- 
tive posts as Englishmen.’ This, too, is as greata fraud as the proposed 
extension of the representative principle. Obviously, the Secretary of State 
has in mind the appointment to the India Office of one or two natives of 
India, Sublime generosity this, appurently!—but we must not forget that 
even in this case the boon is merely an academic one. [Even at the India 
Office our representatives will be in a hopeless minority. In short, such 
boons are a misnomer and we must take care not to be bamboozled by such 
crocodile generosity. But the worst is yet to come. Mr. Morley has ‘ talked 
tall’ about reducing the present grinding taxation—the salt tax, in particular. 
But what are the facts? The present white masters of India cannot, even 
ii they willed, reduce taxation in this country, unless they take a radical 
and determined step towards curtailing the military expenditure............ 
Millions, dled by the vampire of taxation out of the agricultural population 
of India, are being placed into the hands of Lord Kitchener, an out-and- 
out Jingo, for ‘frontier efficiency.’........ . If our rulers wish to reduce 
the present burden of taxation, they can do it only if they boldly say to 
the military martinets. ‘Thus far shall you go and no further.’ ‘This, 
however, our rulers are not prepared to do. Because that would involve 
full trust in the loyalty of the people, the dumb three hundred millions 
of India. Our rulers-are perfectly assured that the loyalty of the people 
of India is not merely skin-deep, that necessity is the mother of it. But 
unless such loyalty is duly appreciated, necessity is bound to be the mother of 
invention. The ‘ necessity-born loyalty ’ has already given birth to the twins, 
boycott and swadeshism. Necessity, under certain circumstances, is a prolific 
mother and who kuows what other potent ‘issues’ she may usher into India 
in the near future? And yet, in spite of this knowledge, Mr. Morley is- 


‘ ary expenditure in India by a farthing. 
micidal if the people of India allow themselves to 
18 frands.......... He dare not reduce military 
ecause there is any danger of the Russian Bear 
untry’s millions rising ex masse against British rule, 
because if military expenditure in India isreduced, there will be no means of 

ding berths for the medioo England....... Then comes the most pre- 
osterous fraud—his ‘ patting’ the Congress on the back. Mr. Morley cannot 
understand why ar y should be ‘frightened at the Congress.’ But he does 
not assert that he himself recognises it to be what in England is called the 
* King’s opposition. Why, then, should Mr. Morley have used such words 
about India’s National Assembly ? What is at the bottom of all this jugglery ? 
What can account for such phenomenal facility on the part of Mr. Morley in 
a creating hopes which he knew India could never realise?......... We are 
Ag ined to observe that most of our contemporaries have failed to ‘ gauge’ 

fhe 2 real significance of Mr. Morley’s Budget speech—that they have been 
successfully ‘ baited ’ by the present: Secretary of State.’’ 


2, ‘*It is not safe to venture any remarks on the telegraphic summary of 

AlsHag (51), 98th Jul Mr. Morley’s Budget speech unless its full text is 

Bids, tile. (51)s ¥> known, but from the brief report of it wired by Reuter 

we have every reason to be convinced of the 

sincerity of feelings which have prompted his utterance and the lofty stand- 

oint from which the administration of this country has been reviewed. The 

| liberality of his views is apparent from the desire he expressed to see the salt 

: tax altogether abolished, to have the representative element in the Legislative 

' | Council extended and to see a definite move taken to give competent and tried 
| Indians the same access to higher administrative posts as Englishmen.’’ 
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8. The Gujardti, in the course of an article expressing satisfaction at 
the grant of the new constitution to the Transvaal, 
Reflections suggested by writes:—It is the Conservatives that have lowered 
the new constitution granted the reputation of the British public for the possession 
by the British Government , , Oe tint 
on tad Yennwvesl. of liberal ideas and landed Great Britain in grave 
ti Gujarati (24), 5th Aug. peril. They are actuated solely by motives of self- 
interest, and their Imperialistic instincts lead them 
iF to harass innocent nationalities. So long as the destinies of a subject nation 
tf grein their hands, ail hopes about its rise must be forthwith abandoned. 
N During the last twelve years of Conservative rule, the Indians have suffered 
| many indignities and misfortunes, aud attempts have been made to put a brake 
¥ upon their political progress. Fortunately the Liberals bave now come 
} to power, and Mr. Morley’s speech has sent aray of hope into the minds of 
i ' the Indian people about the eventual introduction of self-government into the 
country. ‘The Congress and its supporters donot demand that the country 
should be made independent all at once. All that they ask for is that the 
present unjust and deplorable system of administration should be reformed and 
that the necessity of ultimately granting Home Rule to India should be 
acknowledged. This can be done only by the Liberals, who have so readily 
yvranied representative government to the I'ransvaal. , : 


4, “Mr, Gokhale, in his paper on ‘ Self-Government for India’ read before 
i a the Kast India Association, said that ‘the true well- 
able. ‘ir, Gokhale's paper on Deing of the people is systematically subordinated to 
“ Self-Government fot India” Militarism, service interests, and the interests of the 
i read before tie East India English mercantile classes.’ Now several views may 
ie. ° rarest cesar be held regarding the size of the army it is necessary 
:.* orcs rpomerteedl _to keep up, but the fact remains that, in spite of 
= Lord Kitchener’s military dictatorship, the army in India is far less costly 
in proportion, we will not say to the population to be defended as the people 
are poor, but to the interests involved, than in any other civilised country.......... 
Y jo the accompanying charge that the country is made to exist for the benefit 
of those. who are nominally her servants, the word ‘ official ’ has become a red. 


raz te the Indian bull, and: Indian politicians appear to forget that even when 
India was and may in the future be self-governing, she was and will still be 


23 


administered by officials,.......... The third part of the charge seems t9 be the | 
weakest of all. That ‘India is sacrificed to the interests of the English 


mercantile classes’ may be explained away by a reference to the indefensible 
excise duties on Indian cloth, a wrong which India owes tothe British democracy 
not to officialdom.......... Mr. Gokhale says that the million in India who know 
English are the thinking part of the population. For our own part we believe 
that thcugh English education is a good thing, knowledge and wisdom are not 
synonymous terms. Anyhow, this million is said to mould the opinions of the 
fifteen millions who read the vernaculars, and these again pass them on to an 
unthinkable number who are innocent of any letters whatever. ‘Therefore, by 
striking an average of the Native papers you arrive at Indian public opinion. 
Perhaps it is so, but the deduction is just a little bit too logical. A misleading 
statement, which is certainly not overburdened with logic, is that educated India 
wishes the country to become a prosperous self-governing State in the Empire, 
instead of a poverty-stricken bureaucracy, ‘This we call misleading, because of 
the assumption it contains that directly India had Home Rule poverty would 
disappear from the face of the land. Our point of view may be prejudiced, 
but we are not so sanguine. Mr. Gokhale talked in generous fashion of 
instituting popularly elected advisory Boards of Control in the districts, and of 
gradually extending their powers as they learned to use them. The ordinary 
villager who comprises so much of India, however, cares more for the interests 
of his village than for the larger affairs of the district, and a revival of the 
powers of the village panchayat (not an unmixed blessing) is the inost we can 
DODGE £00.66 ss 6s We believe that no Indian could be such a traitor to his 
country as not to desire with all his heart that his countrymen should goon 
from height to height of achievement, political as well as other.... .. But every 
honest thinking man must repudiate the misleading of the British public as a 
means to that end, And we cannot but so characterise Mr. Gokhale’s assertions 
that India suffers ‘ terrible wrongs’ under ‘ an unnatural system of Government’ ; 
and that her ‘noble, free, virile, fearless life, which is the red blood of the 
nation, gradually becomes torpid.’ ”’ 


5. ‘Our readers will agree with us when we say that Mr. Gokhale’s 
paper was very manly and that it correctly described 
the present situation of India and suggested remedies 
which can to a large extent cure many of the ills that India at present is suffer- 
ing from. We quite agree with him when he says that bold and statesmanlike 
attempts should be made to win back the confidence of the educated classes 
of the country......... ‘There is absolutely no attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment at comprehending us: sympathy in words is cheap enough, but in action, 
it is conspicuous by its absence. Much of this will disappear, if the servants of 
Government, however high-placed they may be, are made to understand that 
they are servants of the Indian nation, and this can be done only if the Indians 
have a hand in the Government of their country. ‘The mere holding of a few 


Patriot (14), 4th Aug. 


vf the higher administrative appointments or the bulk of the subordinate: 


appointments is not suilicient for this. Weought to have a hand in sha ping 
the policy of the Government, and this can be done only by the introduction 
of some form of representative Government. But the Anglo-Indian Press 
fights. shy of the very mention of it. The Times of India falls foul of 
Mr. Gokhale and says: ‘ ‘There is nothing about India more certain than that the 
country is not ripe even for a moderate measure of self-government; and there 
are few Indians who unite experience with reflection and sincerity, who will 
not admit that in moments of candour.’.......... Lt isa great calumiay on 
educated Indians to imply that in their demand for self-government they are 


wanting in sincerity. Tne demand has been formulated fora long time. We 


ot the forward party have been contending all along that the country has long 
been ripe for this form of Government,......... We have begun to reaiise that 
we are members—and no mean members—of the:great British Empire and as 


such must be accorded our rights.......... The grauting of self-government to 
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of elder statesmen, pandits and ministers to guide them. The 
had their Panchayats. It is absolutely wrong to say that the 

nt—as it is understood now—is foreign to the traditions 
East.” 


a OF 


6. It isan encouraging sign of the times that an officialised body like 
oye the East India Association should have given an 
| Pon ere A oe berg eat opportunity to Mr. Gokhale to voice his views on a 
| subject so unpalatable to Anglo-Indians as that of 
*‘Self-government for India.” It is an indication of the freshly awakened 
sympathy of Anglo-Indians with the aspirations of natives for political advance- 
ment. Until recently Anglo-Indians used to be frightened at the bare 
mention of self-government for India, so much so that Lord Curzon in his 
farewell speech at the Byculla Club in November last plainly declared that 
Indians should not ask for political rights at all, but should consider their 
salvation to consist in abject submission to British domination. It is, therefore, 
a hopeful augury of the political rise of India in the future that the subject of 
self-government for the country should have been seriously discussed under 
the auspices of the East India Association by a number of eminent Anglo- 
Indians, including Lord Reay. Mr. Gokhale did not mince words in depicting 
the present political situation in India. His words virtually amounted 
to a warning to Government to the effect that the Indians are deter- 
mined neoct to continue any longer in the state of subjugation in which 
they have been grovelling at present and that they would not fail to 
exert themselves to the utmost to secure self-government for their country 
of the type already conceded to Australia, Canada and the Transvaal. He has 
shown that the love of the people for British rule has been steadily on the 
wane during the last thirty years; that the indifference of the authorities 
to Congress agitation has given birth to a class of extremists in the Congress 
fold who advocate the adoption of more vigorous methods for getting Govern- 
ment to comply with their demands; and that the mass of the people, though 
not understanding the significance of this new spirit, is actuated by a feelin 
that things under the present system are not as they should be. The educated 
classes, as explained by. Mr. Gokhale, had hitherto quietly submitted to British 
rule in the firm belief that the pledges contained in the Charter Act of 1833 
and the Proclamation of 1858 would in course of time be redeemed by Gov- 
ernment, but now their confidence in the inientions of Government has been 
shaken and their patience has been exhausted. It is clear that the educated 
classes cannot rejoice in permanently remaining in an enslaved condition under 
British rule. Their acquiescence in that rule is based on enlightened self- 
interest and not on a desire to benefit England at the expense of India, 
They now demand that the administration of India should be earried on 
according to the wishes of the people and with a single eye to their welfare. 
This consummation can be achieved only by means of self-government and 
the present system of administration should, therefore, be gradually made to 
approximate to that ideal. The people have begun to realise that the root 
cause of their misery is their dependent and subject condition. Even a pett 
Police Constable dressed in a little brief authority does not scruple to lord it 
over them. lt is the dependent condition of the Indians in their own country 
that has led to their being scandalously ill-treated in the British colonies. The 
insulting and arrogant behaviour of Englishmen towards Indians in railway 
trains, etc., can also be ascribed to the same cause. Englishmen earry in their 
heads a notion that Indians are savages and that they have a right to treat 
them according to their sweet will. ‘These reckless and insolent whites forget 
that Indians had attained the pinnacle of civilisation when the ancestors of 
the present-day Englishmen lived in a barbarous condition and that even 
to-day from an ethical stand-point Indians are vastly superior to Englishmen. 
In short, self-government for India is essential for the fulfilment of the aims 
with which the Indians have accepted British supremacy in their country, 
They are at present vigorously fighting the battle of self-covernment and 
although they may have to carry on this fight for a very long time and with 
renewed determination, still there is no question that their efforts will in the 
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long run be crowned with victory, This was the sum and substance of Mr. 
Gokhale’s discourse. We devoutly hope that the British Government will pay 
heed to his warning, make suitable changes betimes in the existing system of 
Government and thereby put an end to the present strained relations between 
the rulers and the ruled. [The Hitechchhu, on the other hand, thinks that the 
ideal set forth by Mr. Gokhale is impossible of realisation in a country like 
India, where the people are not united, like~the Colonists, by the ties of a 
common religion and a common language. It considers social reform and 
industrial advancement to be effective means of bringing about the regeneration 
of the country. | 


7. ‘Weare glad to find that Mr. Bryan’s article on British rule in 
i ,. Lndia, which we reproduced én extenso in our columns 
as ae te pee crea last week from as Sun of New York, has received 
tion of India. that attention from the public which it really 
Mahrdtta (9), oth Aug-; deserves. In fact it was the one topic of public 
Moda Vritta (140), Oth Aug. Conversation throughout the Presidency, and so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, there is a unanimous opinion to the effect 
that Mr. Bryan has generously raised his voice in a good cause. Owing to 
his character and influence in the political world, his judgment on the 
methods and results of British administration in India cannot possibly fail 
to make a deep impression on the English and even the Anglo-Indian mind. 
It is interesting to recall in this connection the sentiments which the leading 
Anglo-Indian paper of Bombay expressed about Mr. Bryan at the time when 
he arrived in our metropolis some four months ago. In its issue of the 27th 
of March the Z'mes of India described Mr. Bryan as the leader of the great 
democratic party of the United States whose fame was already world-wide 
and who was one of the greatest of Americans.......... Mr, Bryan, the 
Times further declared, was not only a great American but was also by common 
consent the greatest living orator in a nation of orators, and that if he could 
gather the whole population of the United States into one vast hall, he would 
be elected President by acclamation. From such aman the TVimes of India 
expected an eulogy upon the British administration of India, if he could at ali 
be persuaded to speak on politics. The Times trusted that ‘in the vast machi- 
nery which represented British zule in India of to-day he would find some fea- 
tures which may invite his approval.’ Curiously enough, however, Mr. Bryan 
did not open his lips on political matters while in India, and the wish of the 
Times, whith may be taken as representing the large class of Anglo-Indian 
politicians, whether in or out of office, was not gratified at the time. And now 
that Mr. Bryan has spoken out his mind, it turns out that there is hardly a 
single feature of British rule in India which the great American may be regard- 
ed as looking upon with unqualified approval. We doubt whether we can find 
any other instance of self-complacent confidence being so cruelly shaken. The 
issues of American politics may be no direct concern of India ; but it cannot but 
be a matter of gratification that a large-minded and righteous politician like 
Mr. Bryan should have made the issue of the British Indian administration a 
direct concern for his observant mind, India occupies too small and too 
insignificant a place in the world’s politics to have any value attached to her 
opinion of foreign Governments and peoples; but, on the other hand, she 
cannot but attach a great value and importance to judgments passed upon the 
administration in the land by an influential and thoughtful politician like 
Mr. Bryan.”’ [The Yoda Vritta makes somewhat similar comments. | 


S. Mr. Bryan was first impressed with the liberality of British rule, but 

cee a few days’ sojourn in the country dispelled the delu- 
remers (1S) ee oe sion from his mind and that rule stood before him in 
its true colours. But we, in spite of our long contact with Englishmen, have 
not grown wise and have not yet realised the despotic character of the British 
administration of India which surpasses even the autocracy of Russian rule. 
We are still plunged in deep slumber which does not leave us, though the 
terrible lash of servitude is tearing off the flesh of our backs and causing our 
blood to flow. The grim spectacle of gaunt skeletons wandering in the streets 
in a state of starvation does not arouse disgust in our hearts, It is, however, 
no wonder that our abject plight should move the heart of a liberty-loving 


r. Bryan. America threw off the British yoke yee i because 
jinary articles like tea were taxed. Are we not required to pay far 

isome imposts and are still utterly unmoved, being utterly devoid of 
. Bryan searched in vain for justice in an administration based 
ge. How could he find it in an edifice raised by such adminis- 


ap,” 


rators a8° Wellesley, Dalhousie and Curzon on the foundations laid by such 
wicked tyrants as Clive and Hastings? Mr. Bryan is surprised that no 
one wishes aoe be ed He seems to labour under the delusion that the 
present regime of tyranny will in future produce a Washington or a Franklin. 
Alas! Our Franklins ye begging at “the doors of the British Parliament 
for paltry concessions! Mr. Bryan’s faith in British justice is completely 
shaken by the discoverey that the pledges in the Queen's Proclamation are 
not fulfilled, but some wiseacres among us still pin their faith to the assurances 
contained in that charter. Ye Indian youths! Have no faith in the Procla- 
mation, learn to be self-reliant and take a lesson from the history of nations 
eircumstanced like your own. It is only whena Shivaji ora Washington 
or a Garibaldi will appear on the scene that you will be able to achieve 
your national salvation. When such national heroes appear on the stage of 
our national life, the English will of their own accord leave our shores. Mr. 
Gokhale demands self-government for India. Is it possible for us in our present 
impoverished and degenerate condition to obtain it? ‘The limit of civilised 
Oppression is reached in India. Mr. Bryan’s countrymen are happy because 
they wrested self-government from Englishmen. If Indians want to be happy, 
they should do likewise. Will our countrymen follow Mr. Bryan’s advice ? 
Mr. Bryan tells us plainly that Englishmen regard India as a grazing ground 
for their countrymen and that they will not relax their hold upon her except 
under compulsion. The British, in other ways, want us to be their slaves, ‘I'o 
look upon British rule as founded on justice and benevolence is to make an 
exhibition of our folly. British rule may be excellent in its Own way, but the 
worth of self-government is much higher. Let the Indians first realise this 
fully and then they will be able to achieve the desired object erelong. India 
will then be able to recover self-government and hoist her flag as an independ- 
ent nation on the lofty heights of the Himdlayas, [A correspondent of the 

per elsewhere says that India hankers after self-government not under 
British paramountcy but urconditionally. He adds that Indians should 
resolutely persevere in the boycott movement. | 
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9. Our people appear to be deceived by the strictures passed by Mr. 

Bryan on British rule in India. But they should 
meee Funch (143), 8th yemember that he is an American, The Americans 
: ) are a revised edition of the English. They have 
ik exterminated the Red Indians of America, When President Roosevelt gave 
q the place of a Post Master to a negro, the Americans raised a hue and cry 
i against him, The English are supplanting us step by step, but the Americans 
i at once laid the Red Indians prostrate on the ground. If our people wish to 
i exchange British for American rule, they wouid be in the position of one 
se falling from the frying pan into the fire, Americans or Australians—they are 
' all Western wolves having a common object in view. Our people should not 
be deceived by their fair speeches. Are we not destined to be slaves? ‘Lhen 
why not stick to the English, whom we have come to know well by this time ? 
The Americans wish to rob us of what little is still left with us by the English. 
We should, however, keep ourselves aloof and find out some way to get rid of 
both. | 3 oe 


*10. ‘ Mr. Bryan’s powerful poe onlagar a of the British administration 
aa ce in India has been the topic of private conversation 
Gujorait (24), 12th Aug, ang public discussion fe cally the country, The 
g. cols. . sme ie : ) 
indictment is so courageous and crushing that its 
author, who was praised in March last in the most fulsome terms by the Anglo- 
Indian press and by men like the Honourable Mr, Fulton and Dr. Mackichan 
i for his world-wide fame, great oratorical gifts and lofty moral qualities, is now 
a deemed only fit to be sent down to the nether regions. He is now ‘ shamelessly 
—— ignorant’ ; his education is chiefly ‘ vocabulary’ and his article in the New 
York Sun on British rule in India is ‘an unscrupulous electioneering 
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document,? He is no longer the great American, or the great American 
democratic leader, but a man capable of making ‘statements of violent 
meéndacity ’ and actuated with the low motive of discrediting President Roos- 
velt’s imperialism,...... We are ready to admit that Mr. Bryan has_ perhaps 
erred in minor matters. But it is impossible to ignore the fact that a man 
of Mr. Bryan’s position, and reputation and with strong missionary inclin- 
ations, who has not the least interest in depreciating or condemning the work of. 
a Christian Government in non-Christian lands, has found the British adminis- 
tration of this country gravely defective in many important respects.......... 
His judgment is summed up in one sentence. England ‘has conferred some 
benefits upon India, but has extorted a tremendous price for them.’ We do. 
not think that any impartial Indian, European or American, can take any 
other view.......... No Congressman could have drawn up a more powerful 
impeachment of the administration so as to attract the attention of the 
civilized world than Mr. Bryan has done. Minor mistakes in his article 
need not be taken into account in dealing with large principles or large 
questions of public policy, It is no argument to tell Mr. Bryan that the 
Negroes are being ill-treated in America.......... Two wrongs do not make one 
right and two wrong-doers cannot make one saint. The Indian cry is like a cry 
in the wilderness. Mr. Bryan’s trumpet sound cannot share the same fate in 
England or India. ‘That his fearless indictment has gone home is quite 
manifest from the fact that the choicest Billingsgate has already been showered 
upon him in Bombay. We are sure that he will receive an equally appreciative 
treatment at the hands of other Anglo-Indian advocates of vested rights and of 
an unprogressive and selfish system of administration which, in spite of its many 
blessings for which the people of India have ever been grateful, is certain to be 
held responsible by impartial and independent observers for arresting the moral, 
intellectual and political growth of civilized and intelligent races in the higher 
departments of human activity.” 


11. ‘We are glad to be able to announce that through the kindness of 
a friend we have been able to re-print Mr. Bryan’s 
Oriental Review (12), 8th article on British Administration in India for free 
Aug. distribution all over India, Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. Mr. Bryan’s contribution has been well 
received and highly appreciated by the people of this country except by the 
jackals of the Anglo-Indian press and its brood—the Indian Spectator 
and one or two other Indian papers which are ever willing and ready to sell 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage. Those who are initiated into the 
mysteries of the inner working of these journals will not be surprised at the 
attitude they have taken up.” [Referring to the comments of the Times of India 
on Mr, Bryan’s article, the paper writes :—“‘ We are sorry the Times of India 
should have worked itself up to such a pitch of excitement....... ... Mr, Bryan 
has only expressed views which have been given before by othermen. Only he 
has expressed them in his own caustic style. The Z%mes is not above using strong 
language. ‘The very article about Mr. Bryan is full of it. Then where is the 
use of the pot calling the kettle black? But human nature is everywhere the 
same, and our contemporary has found it impossible -to sit silent any longer 
after the electric effect produced by Mr. Bryan’s letter in the whole of India, 
so that after lecturing the great American for his strong invective against 
British rule it has let loose its whole artillery of choice epithets 
upon him. But it seems our poor contemporary thought itself alone 
not a sufficient match for the Yankee. So he brought to his assistance 
an ever-obliging brother, the Indian Spectator, the organ of Mr. Malabari 
‘the Friend and Adviser-General of Viceroys,’ the great social reformer, 
surpassing Ram Mohun Roy and Dayanand Saraswati, and the ‘ Budh and 
Christ combined into one’ according to a friendly admirer (we wonder why 
he omitted Zoroaster and Muhammad). But who is unacquainted with the 
policy of the Indian Spectator now-a-days? Ii is neither fish, fowl, nor good 
redherring, It hunts with the official hounds while pretending to follow the 
Congress hare. Of course, a policy like that suits the Anglo-Indian papers 
to aT, so that when occasion requires they hold up such papers to the 
gaze of an admiring Anglo-Indian crowd. But the enlightened Indian 
public and the fair-minded Englishmen are not deceived by such tricks.’’] 
con 504-—5 | : 


: who reads ‘aright the signs of the tirtes will-easily see tliat a crisis 
«~*~ is being reached’ in the political affairs of this country 
Englishmen “and that our rulers had better be careful about the 

moe. Morel vay they pursue towards the Indians... Even con- 
‘Ane, firmed optimists like Mr. Gokhale are being filled 
eee ee with despondency as to our prospect of securing 
politica rights and anticipate a hard and prolonged struggle before the Indians. 
The efforts we shall have to put forth will be enormous, “The battle of freedom 
once n is never lost ” is a principle taught us by our rulers, and Mr. Gokhale 
warns Englishmen that unless they are willing to gratify our legitimate political 
aspirations, they will find another Ireland, only much bigger and more dis- 
contented on their hands. Up to this time we had not got an impartial 
arbitrator to decide the dispute going on between ourselves and our rulers. 
x We have now found him in Mr. Bryan. The Times of India may rant and 
t fogg rave at the verdict passed by Mr. Bryan upon British rule, but there is no 
‘ doubt that Englishmen will do well to follow Mr. Bryan’s advice. The days 
of Fullerism are now over. If they persist in it any longer, they will only be 
discredited. If the London Times encourages the revolutionary propaganda 
in Russia and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman publicly sympathises with 
the Duma, why should our rulers be blind to the despotism prevailing in 
their own Empire? Let them take a warning from the signs of the times 
ere long and adopt a suitable policy in governing India. True statesmanship 
lies in following such a course. 


13, <A contributor, writing to the Hind Swardjya, addresses the following 
exhortation to the people of India:—Ye Indians ! 
Appeal to the ae of Ifyou regard India as your own country and wish 


India not tomake delay in : 
bhechiing 4 the vesees of that she might be yours, you must ever be prepared to 
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sities eanthadlind protect her regardless of all fear of death and should 
Hind Swardjya (Anglo- resolve not to let her pass into other hands so long 
Gujarati) (28), 1ith Aug. as you are alive. Behold! Foreigners are eagerly 


sucking the breast of your motherland and pay no 
heed to your rights. If you want to escape starvation and imbibe the 
nectar of the mother Bharat, advance boldly towards her and remove greedy 
self-seekers from her presence. If you do not do this, you must wash your 
hands for ever of the enjoyment of heavenly bliss from the goddess Hind. As 
proclaimed by writers and orators, Englishmen are oppressing India at the 
present day. After understanding this, why do not the Indians take a timely 
warning and make use of their hands with a view to escape misfortune and 
discharge their duty? Do they think that the time for doing this has not yet 
come or are they waiting for the advent of an auspicious day? If that 
be so, let them understand that it is as foolish to makedelay in advancing to the 
rescue of one’s motherland that is being plundered as to wait for an auspicious 
hour before taking steps to extinguish a conflagration. Just as the milk ofa 
‘lioness can be digested only by a cub, similarly only sensible and bold men can 

~ Teceive and assimilate the drops of juice flowing from my pen. 


14, In the course of a serial story entitled “* Wave of Civilisation ” contri- 

a alia ihe «ln ES buted by one Josiba Bhagoji Relekar to the Hind 
‘ayainst the adoption of the Sardjya (Anglo-Gujarati), .an orthodox Hindu 
Western system of civilisa- mother is made to upbraid her daughter Gulab, whose 

| we cs cass mind has been sane’ up by Western education, in the 
(ting Swarajya (Angilo- following words :—O you termagant! What do you 
Gapre) 2), 1th Ang =~ mean yeah conduct r India +a been utterly ant 44 
a by European civilisation. Why has our religion been undermined to-day and 
wm ‘why have we become so neglectful of our duty? Are the successive visitations 
a : of famine in India symptomatic of a benign or tortuous system of admini- 
stration ? Englishmen have squeezed the life-biood of the Indians and reduced 
them to mendicancy. They have deprived the people of their wisdom to such 
an awful extent that with open eyes they act blindly unmindful of their own 
interests. Is it a sign of civilisation for Hindu women to stroll over public 
Eon in boots and stockings and to frequent haunts of immorality? 
.. Buch things. have brought about the decline of the country, No people on 


‘this earth are so mean and self-seeking-as Englishmen, and we are doomed to 
4 infamy if we tread in their footsteps, = ci , 
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15. In‘an article entitled ‘“‘ New drama on the stage of India’’, the -Hind 
pveubs ail Swardjya writes :—Such is the wonderful omnipotence 
Enactment of anewdrama of God that by His divine grace, as remarked in the 
“ stage of India, Bhagvat Gita, even the dumb are enabled to speak 
ind Swardjya (Anglo- . 
Gujardti) (28), 1ith Aug. and the lame to ascend mountains. No one could 
have dreamt that Lord Curzon by partitioning Bengal 
would awaken the patriotism of the Indian people. But this has come to pass 
by the mercy of God, and new scenes are now being witnessed on the stage 
of this country. For bringing peace to the motherland patriots began to 
hold meetings in various parts of the country. Certain monsters in human 
shape attempted to interfere with these demonstrations, but their efforts were 
foiled by the devotees of the motherland. Their discomfiture can be compared to 
the retreat of the demons, who came to interfere with the sacrificial rites per- 
formed by the Munis but were driven back by Rama, All Indians of either 
sex, except fools, traitors and greedy men, have unbounded faith in patriotism 
and always pray for the victory of their motherland. Some over-wise 
teachers make diabolical attempts to prevent their pupils from taking part in this 
worship of the motherland, but we would ask them to remember what is said in 
a Sanskrit work: “The young one of a lion fiercely pounces upon an 
elephant. Such is the disposition of men of active temperament. Acti- 
vity does not depend upon age’’. We are not aware if these teachers 
realise the truth of the above words. But this much is certain that 
no amount of oppression can avail to restrain the activity of children who 
are fired with a zeal to take part in a good deed. On the contrary, such tactics 
make them more determined than ever to pursue the path of patriotism just 
as gold becomes brighter by being rubbed and sandal-wood emits greater 
fragrance by being burnt. Hence we find to-day myriads of men, women and 
children fighting their country’s battle with the weapon of swadeshism and 
boycott. This is a weapon of which they cannot be deprived by their rulers and 
for carrying which no license. from Government is necessary. Its use will stop 
the drain of wealth from India, improve the condition of the country and 
preserve the independence of its people. Let the efforts of these heroes be 
crowned with success, Victory to the motherland! Victory to patriots ! 


16. A correspondent writes to the Shubha Suchak :—It isa pity that we 
indians should not be animated by a desire to 
Exhortation to Indians to gyvenge tle wrongs that are inflicted upon us, 
strive earnestly for regaining = Heaven knows how we could have grown so silly ! 
aggro erg Others have go head of d destined 
Shubha Suchak (161), 3rd gone ahead of us, and are we destined to 
Aug. sink deeper and deeper into the mire? Oh leaders of 
the Indian nation! Wakeupintime. If you once 
get into the clutches of misfortune, it would be difficult for you to extricate 
yourselves therefrom. Who can be iree from the desire to loosen the noose 
drawn tightly round the neck? We cannot escape from our hardships 
by merely wishing to get rid of them. We cannot hope to reach our goal 
without strenuous exertion, We must search in all directions for the thing 
we have lost. Does any one of us suppose that it can be recovered by quietly 
brooding over its loss? Rise, do not be despondent, but harden yourselves by 
patiently enduring the buffets of an adverse fate. If you want to recover what 
you have lost, do not be mere talkers, Prepare yourselves rather for active 
effort in order to regain it. Oh countrymen! Will you not endeavour to 
overcome your selfish aims and enrol yourselves as volunteers in the service 
of your country ? 


17. Russian rule is regarded among: the European nations as the most 
oppressive type of rule, while we, following the 

Is there any real similarity example of Europeans, have also come to look upon 
prints: oar ee that rule as an extreme type of autocracy. When 
* Pree’ ( 53), 3rd Aug. British officers begin to act in a high-handed manner, 
we exhort them to profit by the present revolution in 

Russia. The policy adopted by the Russian people in opposing their Government 
is one of passive resistance and the Indians are urged to pursue a similar policy. 
‘Those who offer this advice do not, however, adequately realise the difference 
between the political circumstances of Russia and India. The rulers and the 


fess the same wii follow. the same. social customs, 
ppressive the ealkn aut orities may be, it is impossible for them 
on impoverishing and emasculating their own countrymen. 
the circumstances are quite different in India in this respect. There is 
IY is entity of religion and social customs between the people and 
rulers, but their feelings and interests differ as the poles asunder. 
the Russians are not deprived of arms and are even obliged ‘to 
rerun military training for a certain number of years. The system of 
Indian administration is apparently milder than the Russian, but is in_ reality 
more fatal in its operation. Underit we are not only disarmed but reduced to 
thé condition cf tamed brutes. Why, we have even lost the power of self-defence 
which some of the beasts possess. We have neither the courage nor the 
strength to retaliate the injury done to us by Englishmen. We have 
betome so miserable and impoverished under British rule that famine has 
become chronic in the land. The people are suffering from starvation while 
agriculture has languished and deteriorated. There is no hope of an alien Gov- 
ernment extending its sympathy towards the people’s sufferings. It is to the 
interest of the Government to keep us just alive to serve its ends. The case of 
Russia is quite different from this. She is not poor like India, nor have the 
people been enfeebled in any way. The condition of Russia at the present day 
is comparable to that of India under Moghul rule. The Moghul rulers no 
| doubt harassed us in a variety of ways, but we had not then become so weak and 
| emasculated as at present. ‘There was ample scope left for us to display our 
valour and administrative capacity. Though our wealth was pillaged, it still 
remained within the country, which was consequently not impoverished. Such 
being the case, what is the good of drawing a comparison between Russia and 
India and how can a policy of passive resistance answer our purpose? Such a 
policy must prove unavailing when adopted by a slave towards his master. 
Passive resistance is effective only when the people have the power to make 
their strength of resistance felt by the authorities that be. Weshould, therefore, 
first endeavour to make ourselves strong and powerful. Without strength 
passive resistance will never be effective. 
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18. <An Angle-Indien correspondent of the Pioneer warns his countrymen 

ge ie against an outbreak in India next year of a revolt like 

Is there a possibility of the that of 1857. Perhaps it is the national movements 
outbreak of a national revolt t f ‘in India that h ° . 

in India in 1907 as appre- Ow Set on foot in India that have given rise to such 

hended by a writer in the a@0 ominous apprehension in the mind of the writer, 

Pioneer P He thinks that the gulf between Indians and English- 


BF hye MEG (48) men is widening day by day. There is no doubt the 
Oth ees Sut people are setting more and more disgusted with the 


arrogant and unsympathetic attitude of the Anglo- 
Indians, but we can never bring ourselves to believe that this growing dislike 
will culminate in a national revolt in the course of one year. Howsoever 
| discontented the Indians may be, they would never harbour the thought of 
i rising in rebellion against their rulers, unless and until they are compelled 
y to take this step by the force of circumstances. The Indians are not so 
foolish as to forget their present condition of complete helplessness. The 
oppression of Government, too, has not yet reached that stage when people 
are driven to revolt against their rulers. The trend of political agitation in 
India is so far perfectly constitutional. The object of the Pioneer correspond- 
ent in sounding a note of alarm seems only to create a prejudice in the minds 
of the British public against the loyalty of the Indians and to dissuade them 
te from interfering with the acts of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. [The 
Le Parikshak ridicules the correspondent of the Pioneer for having raised the 
ai yo of a national revolt out of his imagination and infers that the fears of 
> thamag are too easily roused, It adds:—The swadeshi movement has 
begun to make itself felt, but it has already struck terror into the hearts of 
Englishmen, The English are such cowards that the mere appearance of 
swadeshiem has~nearly half killed them and that no actual revolt is necessary 
to kill them outright. The English should thank their stars that the swadeshs 
ovement has not taken hold of nk other province in India sents ‘Bengal. 

( ‘hope Mahéréshtra will soon e from its slumber. ] 
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19. “We should have felt considerable sympathy with Sir Bampfylde 
oe ae i Fuller, if he had been driven to resign by the needless 
anes SS G ie interference of his superiors with his authority. 
yeaa , The reason assigned for his resignation is not that 
others interfered with his discretion, but -that he 
would insist upon controlling the discretion of independent and superior 
authorities. The Lieutenant-Governor of Hastern Bengal has no control 
over the Calcutta University. Neither the Viceroy, as its Chancellor, nor the 
Government to which it is subject, could be’ expected to disaffiliate any 
institution at the dictation of Sir Bampfylde........... He could not be made 
the monarch of all he surveyed, to whose will Universities, Viceroys and every. 
one must bend. It is possible that the reason publicly assigned for his 
resignation was not his sole grievance, but we have none other before us, 
on whose validity we might offer any opinion. Judging from Mr. Morley’s 
replies to interpellations, we have no hesitation in saying that the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy did their utmost to maintain his prestige and to 
make it appear to the world that no pressure was put upon him to revoke 
any part of his policy. Wewere told thatin the withdrawal of the prohibi- 
tion of processions and the reinstatement of school-boys, it was the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself who thought it,fit to modify his original action. If the 
Secretary of State or the Viceroy had been guilty of any blustering inter- 
ference, we might have said that the unfortunate man on the spot was sacrificed 
to placate the spirit of clamour and agitation, just as primitive sailors are 
said to have offered one of the crew tothe Demon of Storms in foul weather. 
What the public knows does not justify any suchtheory. We are far from 
sharing the assumption that Sir Bampfylde Fuller has been compelled to 
resign. Recent events seem to point quite the other way, and those who 
are acquainted with Lord Minto’s past record will need much more than 
gratuitous assumptions to be convinced that he is at ali wanting in loyalty 
to his subordinates in circumstances of difficulty or danger. Our own view 
is that Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resignation was voluntary, though we 
doubt that the reason given for it isthe only one that urged him to this 
extremity”’. 


20. Lord Minto’s Government have committed a grave political blunder 
Akhbér-i-Islam (60), 7th in sacrificing the Lieutenant-Governor of Kast Bengal 
hee. , to the clamorous and senseless indignation of the 
Bengali press. By taking this ill-advised step, the 
authorities have manifested their weakness, which the Babus will not fail to 
turn to their account in future. ‘The situation in the new province was one 
of extreme complexity and delicacy, but Sir B. Fuller was the right kind of 
man to cope with it and to restore tranquillity and contentment among the 
people which had been gravely disturbed owing to the giddy antics of the 
Babus. He was dealing with the situation by firm and courageous methods, 
which were perfectly justified by the occasion. By allowing such a Lieute- 
nant-Governor to resign, the Government of India have not only acted unwisely 
but have actually encouraged the Babus to persist in their career of lawlessness 
and hostility to Government, : 


*21. “Itis impossible not to sympathise with Sir Bampfylde Fuller in 
7 his downfall, ‘he discredit of his failure must rest 
Indian Social Reformer largely with those who chose him for a task for which 
(4), 12th Aug.; Ortental a i | ‘ 
Review (12), Sth Aug. e was, as it has turned out, exceptionally untitted....... 
But while one sympathises personally with Sir Bamp- 
fylde, one is glad that his retirement from the: scene makes the pacification of 
the province easier. ‘There is good reason to believe that the leaders of the 
agitation against the partition, which has lately become a purely anti-Fuller 
agitation, are feeling the strain of their protracted activities. ‘hey will 
naturally see in Sir Bampfylde’s retirement an assurance that the liberties and 
sentiments of the people run no risk of being thwarted by the partition. They 
will also realise that a Government, which is strong enough to enforce its will at 
the risk—the very greatest in official eyes—of losing a Lieutenant-Governor, 
will not be slow to assert its authority against any artificial prolongation of the 
present state of things. It is for the Bengali leaders to show that they do not 
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» the firm ness of the Government of India as its weakness, and that 
the greatness of a Government which can afford to give such a 
SS oe “aad of its desireto protect the rights and liberties of the people. 
me y could have been more painful to such a self-effacing Viceroy, so sen- 
eee ap “teed the authority of his subordinates, as Lord Minto than to accept Sir 
ee iB. "Foller’s ‘resignation, and His Excellency is entitled to claim the confidence 
ee “of the Indian ‘public in the measures that he may adopt for settling Bengal. 
Of course, those who object to the partition are free to carry on their ‘agitation 
ina constitutional way, but the boycott of the Nast Bengal administration 
must end at once. To persist in it would be the height of folly.......... 
The ostensible reason of Sir Bampfylde’s resignation is ridiculously slight and, 
2s has been pointed out, he had withdrawn his circulars against school-boys 
before this. The truth of the matter seems to be that, after having tried all his 
resources, the late Lieutenant-Governor found that he could not carry on the 
administration of the province. It is nearly a year since the province was 
started, and yet he had not been able to form his Legislative Council.......... 
British rule in India has to gain very little from administrators of the 
type of Sir B. Fuller. Not only from motives of sympathy with our Bengal 
friends whom he had greatly harassed hut from a sincere desire to see the 
British connection endure and prosper in this country for the good of both 
Eng!and and India, we are constrained to regard the departure of Sir B. Faller 
| asthe reverse of calamitous,” [The Oriental Review writes : —“‘ So slow-footed 
ia Nemesis has at last avenged itself on the mad freaks and follies and the 


irresponsible autocracy of Sir Bampfylde Fuller. We shall not be one of those 

who would exult and crow over the fate which has overtaken him. Our 

: only expression of feeling shall be one of heartfelt thanks to heaven for this 
Hy deliverance.......... We are quite sure that his resignation will be followed 
| by comparative calm and quiet in that disturbed province.’”’] 


*22. ‘Sir B, Fuller has done well to give up a post which he was ill fitted 
to occupy by reason of his temperament, training 
and limited administrative experience. Next to the 
partition of Bengal, his appointment as head of the 
Bi. province was the greatest blunder committed by Lord Curzon,....... We wish he 
| had resigned office earlier and thus avoided occurrences, which have enhanced 
| neither his reputation nor the prestige aud popularity of British rule in this 
country. Sir B. Fuller’s resignation has thrown the Anglo-Indian press into a 
paroxysm of rage. Most of them are writing about the Bengalis in language 
which would be worthy of what they themselves denounce as the gutter press. 
Jackals, wolves, whipped curs and such other exquisitely elegant and civilized 
epithets are being hurled at the heads of the Bengalis in the columns of 
leading Anglo-Indian papers.........._ The political logic of these Anglo-Indian 
scribes is, indeed, extraordinary. ‘The resignation of an administrator like 
Sir B. Fuller means in their eyes loss of British prestige. But if his measures 
impair the confidence of the Indian public in the British government, that is 
evidently no diminution of British prestige or of the popularity ot British 
rule........... That the partition of Bengal will now be reversed éx toto, we do not 
for a moment believe. But that is no reason why Indians and Anglo-Indians 
as well as the entire public press should not’ join in putting an end to 
the prevailing tension and bitterness of feeling by asking for a reasonable 
com promise. In our opinion our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are repeat- 
ing the same blunder that Lord Curzon committed. They are misreading the 
signs of the times. They have failed to gauge the forces and influences 
which are now stirring up the life of the whole country, By their opposi- 
tion they are, we think, in no way advancing the interests of the British 
Government in India, The partition question, if not settled by way of 
some reasonable compromise, is certain to keep up an amount of bitterness 
and irritation which all thinking persons, both Indians and Anglo-Indians, 
will have reason to deplore. The celebration of the Swadeshi Day at 
Caloutta and the proceedings of the great meeting held on Wednesday last 
in connection therewith are an unmistakable indication of the prevailing 
a, ‘It is very easy to depreciate it, as fictitious and unreal and recklessly 
vilify the Ben + Babus whilst making so much ‘Political capital out of 
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officially inspired Muhammadan demonstrations. But it will not be quite so 
easy to control the consequences of such reckless vilification and of the fatal 
blunder that is being committed in keeping. up a festering sore which all 
responsible and far-seeing subjects of His Majesty’s Government would like 
to see healed up by a policy of sympathetic conciliation and -reasonable 
compromise.” 


23. Sir B. Fuller has at last been compelled to send in his resignation ; 

and any one who scrutinises his career closely cannot 
say that the occurrence is an injustice to him or one 
that should make us sorry for him, His antecedents 
did not show that he was a fit and proper person for the 
highly responsible post of Lieutenant-Governor, and we are sorry to see that the 
anticipations of his probable failure as Lieutenant-Governor have been fully 
realised. He was one of those narrow-minded officials who think that the 
stability of the British Government lies only in keeping within certain limits 
the advancement and progress of the natives of this country; and it was only 
atter knowing that he was a man of such opinions that Lord Curzon appointed 
him tothe post of High Commissioner of Assam, and subsequently to that of 
Lieutenant-Governor of the new Province. In the latter capacity, Sir B, 
Fuller forgot that the present high authorities in England are not such 
as to countenance his principles and policy. They gave him hints through 
Lord Minto to change his policy, but, unfortunately for bim, he paid no 
due attention to those hints and he went so far as to scout the authority 
of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. The native public were sur- 
prised at finding him taking action in directions opposed to the views of 
the Secretary of State as enunciated in Parliament, Such truculence on 
his part could not be tolerated; and he has at last been forced to resign. [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—There must be great satisfaction felt by the general 
public—especially the Bengalis—at the news that Sir B. Fuller has resigned, 

He has been found specially wanting in those qualities of head and heart 
which go to make a successful administrator. He has embittered the relations 
between the governors and the governed to such an extreme extent that his 
locum tenens would, in trying to improve them, find it necessary to use much 
foresight and tact. | 


Bombay Samdchar (64), 
7th Aug.; Sdénj Vartamin 
(89), 6th Aug. 


~_ “It has been officially announced that Sir B. Fuller has resigned 
and that the Honourable Mr. Hare succeeds him to the 
satrapy of East Bengal. All friends of Pax Britan- 
nica will feel a sense of profound relief at the 
disappearance from Eastern Bengal of the one man who 
was almost with satanic obstinacy pursuing a policy of 
enhancing the bitterness caused by the partition of Bengal hy abuse of executive 
power—aye even by insolent transgressions of law. Sir Bampfylde no doubt 
possesses animal energy to the fullest extent. We would concede that he would 
have made a capital leader of a detachment of military police commissioned 
to hunt down and extirpate a gang of criminal desperadoes. The ex-Settlement 
Officer of the Centra] Provinces was, however, the last person to have been put at 
the helm of affairs in a disturbed province where the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled had been particularly embittered and the leaders of the people were 
showing uncommon determination and spirit. It would have been explicable 
had Sir Bampfylde persisted in his mad career under Lord Curzon. But he has 
shown by more than one act that he was incapable of realizing the change 
from Lord Curzon to Lord Minto and from Mr. Brodrick to Mr. Morley. 
Sir Bampfylde’s resignation no doubt brings with it a profound relief, 
but we need not consider it as a great triumph, ie vets What is there 
in it for us to feel highly jubilant? If Sir Bampfylde had fallen because of 
the Lyon circular or the Barisal enormities, that would have been something. 
And after all the main grievance—the Partition—remains untouched.” 


25. The news of Sir B. Fuller’s resignation has been notified by the Gov- 
hie, of India and the Honourable Mr. Hare has 

Kesari (132), 7th Auge =» heen appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengai. Sir B. ‘Puller was Lord Curzon’s right-hand man in carrying out the 


Indu Prakash (A38), 6th 
Aug., Eng. cols. 


 ‘¥nisconstrue the firmness of the Government of India as its weakness, and that 
. .. they respect the . egrwend of a Government which can afford to give such a 
5 ——“‘ié™™éCOC™C;™ QHikings proof of its desire to protect the rights and liberties of the people. 
~ ~~—~—~——:sSNNothing could have been more painful to such a self-effacing Viceroy, so sen- 
ae sitive to the authority of his subordinates, as Lord Minto than to accept Sir 
_  - 'B. Paller’s resignation, and His Excellency is entitled to claim the confidence 
— . of the Indian ‘public in the measures that he may adopt for settling Bengal. 
_ QF course, those who object to the partition are free to carry on their agitation 
in a constitutional way, but the boycott of the Hast Bengal administration 
‘must end at once. To persist in it would be the height of folly.......... 
The ostensible reason of Sir Bampfylde’s resignation is ridiculously slight and, 
as has been pointed out, he had withdrawn his circulars against school-boys 
before this. The truth of the matter seems to be that, after having tried all his 
resources, the late Lieutenant-Governor found that he could not carry on the 
; administration of the province. It is nearly a year since the province was 
ne started, and yet he had not been able to form his Legislative Council.......... 
ce fats British rule in India has to gain very little from administrators of the 
type of Sir B. Fuller. Not only from motives of sympathy with our Bengal 
friends whom he had greatly harassed but froma sincere desire to see the 
British connection endure and prosper inthis country for the good of both 
Eng!and and India, we are constrained to regard the departure of Sir B, Faller 
asthe reverse of calamitous,” [The Oriental Review writes: —‘ So slow-footed 
Nemesis has at last avenged itself on the mad freaks and follies and the 
irresponsible autocracy of Sir Bampfylde Fuller. We shall not be one of those 
who would exult and crow over the fate which has overtaken him. Our 
only expression of feeling shall be one of heartfelt thanks to heaven for this 
deliverance........... We are quite sure that his resignation will be followed 

by comparative calm and quiet in that disturbed province.’’} 


*22. “Sir B, Fuller has done well to give up a post which he was ill fitted 
to occupy by reason of his temperament, training 
and limited administrative experience. Next to the 
partition of Bengal, his appointment as head of the 
province was the greatest blunder committed by Lord Curzon....... We wishhe 
had resigned office earlier and thus avoided occurrences, which have enhanced 
neither his reputation nor the prestige and popularity of British rule in this 
country. Sir B. Fuller’s resignation has thrown the Anglo-Indian press into a 
paroxysm of rage. Most of them are writing about the Bengalis in language 
which would be worthy of what they themselves denounce as the gutter press. 
Jackals, wolves, whipped curs and such other exquisitely elegant and civilized 
epithets are being hurled at the heads of the Bengalis in the columns of 
leading Anglo-Indian papers........... The political logic of these Anglo-Indian 
scribes is, indeed, extraordinary. The resignation of an administrator like 
Sir B. Fuller means in their eyes loss of British prestige. But if his measures 
impair the confidence of the Indian public in the British government, that is 
evidently no diminution of British prestige or of the popularity of British 
rule........... That the partition of Bengal will now be reversed ¢ toto, we do not 
for a moment believe. But that is no reason why Indians and Anglo-Indians 
-as well as the entire public press should not join in putting an end to 
the prevailing tension and bitterness of feeling by asking for a reasonable 
compromisé. In our opinion our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are repeat- 
ing the same blunder that Lord Curzon committed. They are misreading the 
signs of the times. They have failed to gauge the forces and influences 
which are now stirring up the life of the whole country, By their opposi- 
tion they are, we think, in no way advancing the interests of the British 
Government in India, The partition question, if not settled by way of 
some reasonable compromise, is certain to keep up an amount of bitterness 
and irritation which all thinking persons, both Indians and Anglo-Indians, 
will have reason to deplore. he celebration of the Swadeshi Day at 
Bee yy COaloutta and the proceedings of the great meeting held on Wednesday last 
-— +. ~~. #2 connection therewith are an unmistakable indication of the prevailing 
_- w feeling. It is very easy to depreciate it as fictitious and unreal and recklessly 
_ -wilify the Bengali Babus, whilst making so much political capital out of 
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officially inspired Muhammadan demonstrations. But it will not be quite so 
easy to control the consequences of such reckless vilification and of the fatal 
blunder that is being committed in keeping. up a festering sore which all 
responsible and far-seeing subjects of His Majesty’s Government would like 
to see healed up by a policy of sympathetic conciliation and reasonable 
compromise,” e 


23. Sir B. Fuller has at last been compelled to send in his resignation ; 
ie Co and any one who scrutinises his Career closely cannot 
7 Gey Samachar (64), sav that the occurrence is an injustice to him or one 
ug.; Sdénj Vartamdn Fe é 
(89), 6th Aug. that should make us sorry for him, His antecedents 
did not show that he was a fit and proper person for the 
highly responsible post of Lieutenant-Governor, and we are sorry to see that the 
anticipations of his probable failure as Lieutenant-Governor have been fully 
realised. He was one of those narrow-minded officials who think that the 
stability of the British Government lies only in keeping within certain limits 
the advancement and progress of the natives of this country; and it was only 
atter knowing that he was a man of such opinions that Lord Curzon appointed 
him tothe post of High Commissioner of Assam, and subsequently to that of 
Lieutenant-Governor of the new Province. In the latter capacity, Sir B, 
Fuller forgot that the present high authorities in England are not such 
as to countenance his principles and policy. They gave him hints through 
Lord Minto to change his policy, but, unfortunately for bim, he paid no 
due attention to those hints and he went so far as to scout the authority 
of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. The native public were sur- 
prised at finding him taking action in directions opposed to the views of 
the Secretary of State as enunciated in Parliament, Such truculence on 
his part could not be tolerated; and he has at last been forced to resign. [The 
Sdnj Vartamdan writes :—There must be great satisfaction felt by the general 
public—especially the Bengalis—at the news that Sir B. Fuller has resigned, 
He has been found specially wanting in those qualities of head and heart 
which go to make a successful administrator. He has embittered the relations 
between the governors and the governed to such an extreme extent that his 
locum tenens would, in trying to improve them, find it necessary to use much 
foresight and tact. | ) 


24, “It has been officially announced that Sir B. Fuller has resigned 
and that the Honourable Mr, Hare succeeds him to the 
satrapy of East Bengal. All friends of Pax Britan- 
nica will feel a sense of profound relief at the 
disappearance from Eastern Bengal of the one man who 
was almost with satanic obstinacy pursuing a policy of 
enhancing the bitterness caused by the partition of Bengal hy abuse of executive 
power—aye even by insolent transgressions of law. Sir Bampfylde no doubt 
possesses animal energy to the fullest extent. We would concede that he would 
have made a capital leader of a detachment of military police commissioned 
to hunt down and extirpate a gang of criminal desperadoes. The ex-Settlement 
Officer of the Central Provinces was, however, the last person to have been put at 


Indu Prakash (48), 6th 
Aug., Eng. cols. 


the helm of affairs in a disturbed province whore the relations between the rulers: 


and the ruled had been particularly embittered and the leaders of the people were 
showing uncommon determination and spirit. It would have been explicable 
had Sir Bampfylde persisted in his mad career under Lord Curzon. But he has 
shown by more than one act that he was incapable of realizing the change 
from Lord Curzon to Lord Minto and from’ Mr. Brodrick to Mr. Morley. 
Sir Bampfylde’s resignation no doubt brings with it a profound relief, 
but we need not consider it as a great triumph.,......... What is there 
in it. for us to feel highly jubilant? If Sir Bampfylde had fallen because of 
the Lyon circular or the Barisal enormities, that would have been something. 
And after all the main grievance—the Partition—-remains untouched.” 


25. The news of Sir B. Fuller’s resignation has been notified by the Gov- 
ed tee ee of India and the Honourable Mr. Hare has 
Reser (182) "Bs been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 


‘Bengal. Sir B. Fuller was Lord Curzon’s right-hand man in carrying out the 
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r of t Lord. Guirzon, but : possessed all 
ded officer sbkiasloacly avowed 
Pictircs the strength of the Bengali 
wople by sundering ete. “He also ealled Hindus and Muhammad- 
s his two wv ives oer declared that he did not like his Hindu wife and 
shed to show favour to herrival, He tried hard to put down the swadeshi 
movement. The Barisal affair in which the police belaboured respect- 
able. able people le with their batons will serve asa monument of his regime. The 

reason. for the resignation is said to be Sir B, Fuller’s unwillingness to 
withdraw his recommendation to the Calcutta University to disaffiliate 
certain schools.. But this cannot be the only reason. It was perhaps the last 
drop that filled the cup of his iniquities. Howsoever that may be, it is 


= : coilele. that the very school-children, whom he needlessly persecuted, have 
at last driven him out of office. 


26. Referring to the resignation of Sir B, Fuiler, the Kal writes in 2 
sarcastic vein:—A most tragic event came to pass 
Kal (128), eid during the current week said the whole of India is 
rejoicing over it. A similar mishap had befallen the country when Lord Curzon 
resigned office and left India and all were concerned to know who would diligently 
and courageously prosecute his policy of ruining the people of India with a 
show of Eibdnes. As regards such things as giving evasive replies to inter- 
pellations at Council meetings, giving lucrative posts to petty Muhammadans 
and receiving addresses from Municipalities, there was not much difficulty felt, 
but there was universal anxiety as to who would carry to completion such 
difficult schemes as the partition of Bengal. But fortunately for the silly 
population of Benga], such an officer was found in Sir Bampfylde Fuller. 
The Indians do not know the advantages of having a strong officer of 
unbending rigour to rule over them. He is their benefactor in disguise, 
though outwardly he seems their foe. Sir B. Fuller was such an officer. 
The Bengalis did not recognise his worth. Orators, journalists and noisy 
' agitators may vilify him, but there is no doubt that he has benefited the 
Bengalis. The latter take credit to themselves for setting on foot the swadeshr 
agitation. But part of the credit must undoubtedly go to Sir B. Fuller. But 
for him the agitation would not have attained its present vigour, and surely it is 
ungrateful to forget his obligations so soon. Who made the names of such 
small towns in Bengal as Barisal and Rangpur known throughout [ndiaP Who 
strengthened the harmony of relations between Hindus and Mussalmans? Who 
i was instrumental in Unmasking the true character of British rule? Sir B. 
j Fuller must be regarded as our: friend inasmuch as he made no secret of his 
policy. He proc! laimed himself to be the modern representative of Shaistekhan. 
He did not work secretly to do us harm by outwardly posing as our friend. In 
short, we should be sorry to lose such an officer and gratefully shed tears of 
sorrow upon his departure from our midst ! 


27. ‘ Now that the resignation of Sir B. Fuller is a settled matter, new 
) tactics have been resorted to and the Muhammadans 
! | Protest ofthe Muhammad- of Dacca have evidently been put up by some of the 


ans of Dacca against Sir B. Anglo-Indian officials of the place to meet together 


Fuller’s resignation. 


Akhbér-e- ar (61), 0d pass a resolution, which betrays in every line 

10th Aug., Bug. cols. official knowledge and official influence brought to 

. bear upon the Nawab of Dacca and his associates. 
:. The first portion of the resolution, which attacks the Hindu press and ‘some 
is members of Parliament’ clearly betrays the hand of some oflicial of 


Daeca, by whom tho resolution has probably been drafted........... The 

Nawab: of Dacca,-.who. convened and presided at the meeting of the 
Be res Muhanimadans, gave away the whole case when hein one breath, as a dis- 
Bae 3 | interested head of the community, ‘echoed the feelings of all those present at 
eee je. the sudden and untimely resignation of their high-minded, kind-hearted and 
nost ales A ATE RPO and at the next. moment said that ‘his. 
‘Dears. ute It 1 he could not give adequate ex ression to his sorrow, 
audience) lost in him a just ruler and a staunch friend 
st somet more, namely, a pers sonal Jriend and one 
support he could always count,.’.......... Does not. 


this Muhammadan agitation look like a movement ‘ manufactured’ by the 
authorities at Dacca? The whole thing is so transparent that one can 
look through it and say witha clear conscience that this counter-agitation 
was purposely inaugurated to bamboozle Lord Minto and his Government 
against whom the Anglo-Indian attack has been directed.......... It must 
not for a moment be supposed that by condemning the bogus agitation 
raised by the Muhammadans under official guidance and influence, we in any 
way approve of the agitation carried on by the Bengali Babus. We have 
on all occasions deprecated and discarded it, and do so even now, expressing 
the hope that now that they have been freed from the influence of an unsympa- 
thetic ruler, they will show both by their words and actions that they appre- 
ciate and value the attitude taken up by the Government of India, which 
must at all hazards be supported by them. The partition is now a settled 
question and it is no use crying over spilt milk.” 


28. “Is it really impossible for the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
ciieks Ui ian State to devise some means of saving the Bengali 
ste dify “ti sarticioln jog ©6«agitators the humiliation of an absolute defeat ? 
Bengal with a view to allay They do not ask now fora withdrawal of the parti- 
the agitation in the province tion, but for a modification on the lines suggested 
— gr cae chi, ihe by Mr. Brodrick himself. To create a Commissioner- 
rem subi erraie ship like Sind is as much or as little partition as 
the creation of a Lieutenant-Governorship from the 
standpoint of racial integrity. Wedo not understand the agitators to mean 
that the relation between the two parts of the province should be exactly like 
that between Sind and Bombay Presidency proper. They want some 
modification to save their prestige. Does not the Government care for its 
prestige ? Why should not the leaders of the people? The two provinces 
have a common High Court? Why should they not have a common 
legislative machinery? The Legislative Councils may discuss their 
budgets separately and the two Governments may be independent of each 
other. But they may make laws in unison. The two Councils may meet 
together for legislation, which ought to be common. The details of sucha 
scheme may be arranged easily by a little give-and-take between the two Gov- 
ernments. The unity of the whole province will thus be sufficiently preserved 
to flatter the national sentiment. But here we are confronted by the old 
difficulty : who is to speak on behalf of the people and assure the Government 
that any modification that it may hit upon will give general, if not universal, 
satisfaction P ‘There is no authorised body in existence to represent the sense 
of the people in such matters, and unless the Government is absolutely certain 
that a given modification will afford general satisfaction, it will make itself 
ridiculous by trying to please critics like the old man with his ass in the 
fable.” 


29. Who will not be vexed to find that India, which at one time was noted 
. for the fertility of her soil, has become sterile b 
Exhortation to the Indians falling into the hands of aliens? Who will not 
to persevere in the swadeshe : : ane 
and boycott movements as Shed tears by witnessing her fall from the pinnacle 
a means effecting their re ae aie speage to the ee industrial 
national deliverance. = ecay o will be sanguine about her regenera- 
ioe Suchuk (161), °rd_ tion when her sons, instead of being heroes and 
B° intellectual giants as of old, have degenerated into 
a race of treacherous cowards? Whose heart will not break on seeing his 
motherland enduring the unbearable agonies of servitude? It is but natural 
that the Indians should lose all heart in the face of their present degradation, 
But they should remember that they will never be able to get rid of the yoke 
‘of foreign domination so long as they do not cultivate the virtue of self- 
reliance among themselves. God is truly merciful. He will not fail to take 
pity upon them if they place their grievances before Him, No Empire can 
withstand His mighty desire. God incarnated Himself in the past for 
delivering oppressed communities and individuals from the persecution of 
despots like Ravan and Hiranya Kashyapu. He also overthrew the supremacy 
of the proud Musalmans by sending down Shivaji, Will He not then: help us 
at the present juncture? Why need we then despair? Let us. resort to the 
con 504—7 
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vi sent, which is the kamadhenu (cow fulfilling all desires) sent by: 
r deliverance. ‘Let us show devotion to her and become fat by 
drinking her milk. There are people bent upon killing this cow, but their 
_ efforts aré destined to fail, because she is sent by God. [Elsewhere the paper 
makes some hat similar comments about the boycott movement. | 
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80. “A philosopher” contributes an article to the Prabhdt, in the course 
REY of which he observes:—Incensed at the partition 
__ Appeal to the people notto of their province, the Bengalis retaliated with the 
po = 8 eed rae boycott, the only weapon available to adisarmed but 
industrial movement.» ._~« Loyal people, intending thereby to bring the Govern- 

Prabhat (15), for Aug. ment to its knees. But to our utter disgrace and 
humiliation, the grand manceuvre is about to degen- 
erate into a simple agitation for industrial advance, thereby bearing witness 
to our national weakness and puerile nature. Our leaders have shown to the 
world that they are utterly incapable of understanding the real needs of India. 
Had our rulers known beforehand that we were mere talkers, they would 
certainly not have taken alarm at the boycott movement and resorted to various 
acts of oppression. The past history of our public movements has all along 
shown us to be no better than mere children. When Mahdrdshtra passed 
under British sway, the conciliatory policy pursued by our new rulers bam- 
boozled us to such an extent that one might have imagined that we were 
eagerly waiting to pass under the British yoke. It did not strike us then. 
that the mild policy of our rulers was only intended to enable them to tide over 
the troublous times. Now that this has been done, the lash is being applied 
heavily to the backs of the bullocks. The above-mentioned spell of fascina- 
tion lasted till the year 1880, and during the interval we made futile attempts to 
ape the social manners and customs of ourrulers. This social movement having 
failed, we next directed our energies to our political regeneration and founded 
many public institutions like the Congress, the Sarvajanik Sabha, &c., for the 
prosecution of that aim. But having found out, after an experience extending 
to the year 1905, that Government cared not a whit for public opinion in this 
country, we resorted to the boycott movement, and the authorities were at first 
a little frightened by our attitude. But that attitude has undergone a radical 
change in consequence of some of our leaders ltke the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
having thrown cold water upon the boycott movement, and it is now in process 
of being transformed into a purely industrial one. This new phase will, we 
believe, last for about twenty-five years, during which time our rulers will not 
be sorry to see German and other foreign imports handicapped by the 
movement, Then a Viceroy is sure to appear upon the scene and to swoop 
down upon and throttle the industrial movement, and we shall again be left 
to flounder about in search of other openings for our activities. We shall 
find our agriculturists gradually converted by Government into mere tenants- 
at-will and shall take up their cause, but in the meantime the whole of the 
Jand shall have fallen into the hands of Government and our descendants will be 
reduced to the position of mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. ‘That is 
the goal to which our leaders are apparently leading us. God alone can 
prevent our advancing towards it. 
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31. “Asthe Revenue year 1905-06 is just over, we are obliged once 
more to revert to the subject of Inamdars’ dues again 
Question of the collection with a view to rousing the Revenue officers of this 
A Inamdars’ dues in the istrict and the Government of Lord Lamington 
(ara District. - . . 
Shri Shahu (160), sth {rom their apathy and requesting them to cause a. 
Aug., Eng. cols. special inquiry to be made into the grievances of the 
Inamdars and the disgraceful neglect and indifference 
of the village officers of Inam villages in the strict performance of their duties. 
-eeseseee Last year, we published a series of articles on this subject.......... We 
do not know what action was thereupon taken by the Collector of Sdtdra and 
the Government in the matter........... Some of the Inamdars inform us of the 
issue of certain orders by the Mamlatdar of Sdtdra in the matter of collecting 
the Inamdars’ revenue and keeping accounts of the collections. With this 
solitary exception, nothing, it’ seems, has been done by any other Revenue 
officer in connection with this most important branch of their legitimate 
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work. This is an additional reason for our return to this subject........0. 
The grievances of Inamdars in this district are of long standing and various 
efforts were made in the past by the Inamdars to draw the attention of 
Government officers to their deplorable condition, but without avail...... ... 
The main source of the grievances of the Inamdars lies (1) in the apathy and 
indifference of the Revenue officers and their want of active sympathy, 
with a few honourable exceptions, for the majority of Inamdars, and (2) 
in the most disgraceful, fraudulent and neglectfui conduct of the majority 
of village officers,” | 


32, ‘It is now some seventeen months since Mr. Tilak was acquitted of 
all criminal charges by the Bombay High Court, The 
Mr, Tilak and the Tai occasion for our present reference to that sensational 
— in ee is afforded by the judgment of the Court of the 
lade Prabsteh (43), Bed Aus., First Olass Subordinate Judge at Poona which shows 
Eng. cols. that Mr.-.Tilak’s statements as to thefacts about the 
Aurangabad adoption have been proved to the hilt. 
peiand aus The issues in the case were very few and simple; and in the ordi- 
nary course the suit should have been disposed of more than three years 
ago, But as is now notorious enough, Mr. Justice Aston, then District and 
Sessions Judge of Poona, transferred all the records in the civil case t9 his 
court under the pretext of dealing with an application for the revocation of 
probate made by Tai Maharaj, and these records were involved in criminal 
proceedings which lasted for about two years. After Mr. ‘lilak’s acquittal 
by the High Court, the civil suit was taken up vy the Poona Court, 
and the present incumbent, Mr. J. L. Thakur, put the seal of finality upon this 
typically prolonged litigation. The case has most agreeably terminated as 
in fact it was expected to do. The Court holds the Aurangabad adoption 
as proved and also valid; the adoption of Bala Maharaj is declared to be 
invalid; Mr. Tilak and the other trustees are declared to be entitled to 
hold and manage the property of the late Sardar Baba Maharaj as guardians 
of the adopted boy till he attains majority. It will be thus seen that 
Mr. ‘Tilak has morally and legally triumphed ali along the line and has _ thus 
been recompensed in a way for his troubles during the last five years.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh writes :— The judgment of the Subordinate Judge must 
be taken to prove that Messrs. ‘Tilak and Khaparde had no bogus case and that 
in all they did they were honestly striving to do their duty by a departed friend. 
It would be idle to press again upon Government the moral duty of making 
reparation to Mr. Tilak for all the injury done to him by the criminal proceed- 
ings against him which proved so abortive.”’} 


83. “It often falls to the lot of judicial authorities to pass the extreme 
_ sentence of law on criminals found guilty of murder- 
Comments on a suggestion ing ehildren for the sake of their petty ornaments. 
made by one Labhshankar ag ; 
Laxmidus to Government to 40 View of the regrettable frequency of this crime, 
make it penal to allow Mr. Labhshankar Laxmidas sends us a_ copy 
children — onary of the bye addressed by him to the Govern- 
1O Ove BUNDY BEES -, ment of India praying that steps may be taken to 
FR ag Cpe ay 43), 1 make it penal to allow a child to move about unat- 
iat tended and with ornaments on. Mr. R. Knight, 
Sessions Judge of Dhirwar, suggests that no penalty need be imposed beyond 
the confiscation of the ornaments, the administration of the law being 
left in the hands of village officers. He thinks that whether the law be 
administered honestly or not, it will attain its object and become a dead letter 
within six months. Mr. Labhshankar whose humanitarian views are well- 
known would have this suggestion adopted. If confiscation or such other 
deterrent punishments are the only remedies to awaken careless parents to the 
safety of their children, we would suggest that the ornaments be confiscated 
only for a year and not permanently. _But before such punishments are 
sanctioned by law, it would be interesting to see why such crimes are becoming 
frequent.......... If desperate poverty is at the bottom of such crimes, it will 
certainly be a very difficult matter to eradicate the same.”’ 
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we publish an order of the Judicial Commissioner in a case 
vg ee 80 inhabitants of old Halla were prosecuted by 
oe awa) ‘the police. It appears that the residents of old 
4th Ang, Halla felt dissatisfied with the police as crime 
gue ay had increased in their midst and the police paid 
no heed to the people’s complaints. The villagers stated all this in their 
petition to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. The Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police, who was deputed to enquire into the petition, submitted a 
report that the petitioners had not been able to make good their allegations, 
Whereupon the District Superintendent of Police, Hyderabad, directed the 
prosecution of all the 80 petitioners, who thereupon applied to the Sadar Court 
te quash the order for their prosecution. This prayer, as will appear from the 
order of the Judicial Commissioner published elsewhere, has been granted. The 
humane order of the Judicial Commissioner will commend itself to the public, 
The result of the prosecution otherwise would have been to gag all who had any 
cause for complaint against the police. The police would certainly prefer to 
secure permanent immunity from criticism so that they might fearlessly carry on 
their work in any manner they thought fit.... We do not approve of the 
action of the District Superintendent of Police in prosecuting the peti- 
tioners. Such action would be open to the construction that the District Superin- 
tendent of Police views with disfavour complaints against his subordinates, It 
may be urged against this that reckless complaints which the complainants are 
not able to substantiate must be put down. To this, however, the reply is that 
some complaints, even if true, stand small chance of substantiation. Besides, 
when the power of the police is arrayed against that of poor villagers, sub- 
stantiation becomes in any case a very hard task In the present case 
three men, whom the Assistant Superintendent questioned, were not able to 
substantiate their statements. The petitioners had asked for the transfer of the 
Chief Constable. And surely if an enquiry was intended to be held, it was 
essential for a successful elucidation of the truth and would have been in 
consonance with the practice usually followed in such cases that the Chief 
Constable should have been transferred before the enquiry was held, so that 
intending witnesses might not through fear of that official be dissuaded from 
disclosing the truth.”’ 


Education. 


35. The Vishvavritta publishes an article, contributed by Mr. V. G. 
Vijapurkar, on the new Samarth Vidyalaya started 

_ Objects of the promoters of at Kolhapur of which the following is the purport :— 
pinay bed ren gd — set At present the state of education in our country 
oe unsatisfactory. At the commencement of 
Vishvavritta (166), June. British rule, Government opened schools and 
colleges, no doubt, but their sole object was to 

turn out men qualified for the public service. As soon as a sufii- 
cient number of such men became available, Government began to 
withhold their encouragement to educatiou. The importance of education is 
recognised by such eminent men as Sir Norman Lockyer, but in India the expen- 
‘diture on education amounts only to 13 annas per head. Hitherto we blindly 
trusted to Government in this respect, and ignorance, despair, weakness of mind 
and want of self-respect are the consequences of such trust. We want education 
of such a kind as will suit all classes and unite them together in thenational cause, 
This is the view of the promoters of the Indian National University. It is with 
the object of supplementing the efforts of that body that we have opened the 
Samartha Vidyalayaat Kolhdépur. We intend to adopt everything that is worthy 
of imitation in the Eastern and the Western systems of education. With 
this end in view, the authorities of the school require celibacy on the part 
of the students, The strict enforcement of this rule will, it is hoped, tend 
to eradicate the evil custom: of early marriages among us. ‘he second 
rule which we mean to ‘enforce is that no boy will be admitted into 
the school who is not endowed with a good physique. The next point to 
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which the attention of the school authorities will be directed is the physical 
and moral training of the boys. Our fourth object is to impart to the 
students a knowledge of their religion and national customs. In ordet to attain 
this object, portions of classical epics like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
will be taught in the school. To keep the boys acquainted with the progress 
of modern thought in various countries, biographies of great men like 
Washington, Cromwell, Bradlaugh, Demosthenes, &c., and histories of different 


countries. will be prescribed as text books. English, being the language of: 


our rulers, is given undue importance in the present educational system. We, 
however, mean to give our students only a practical knowledge of that 
language. 


36. A correspondent of the AKesari writes :—The revised Marathi readers 

are gradually seeing the light after a period of lon 
_ New Marathi readers pnb- jncubation. I wish to say a few words on the three 
ished by Messrs. Macthilon readers that- have already been published by Messrs. 
Kesari (132), 7th Aug. MaeMillan & Co. I shall first notice the Infants’ 
Primer. The binding is not sufficiently durable, 
while the general get up is clumsy. Coming to the contents, the primer opens 
with instructions for the teachers. I won’t trouble myself with these, though 
it is possible to point out mistakes therein. There is no “Shri” or the usual 
‘“ Salutation to Ganpati’’ at the top of the first page. Government don’t like 
the Ganpati celebrations now in vogue and perhaps think that the insertion 
of the words *‘ Salutation to Ganpati’” would produce a bad impression on the 
inds of boys. On the first page the component parts of the letters are 
shown. We have never seen a similar device resorted to in the teaching of the 
English alphabet. The Marathi alphabet are not only dissected, but their 
original order is not also preserved. ‘The illustrations are neither appropriate 
nor attractive as one might have expected in a series of readers brought out 
by an English firm. The cow in one of the pictures is a miserable specimen of 
the species, the lemon is more like a ball, while the spoon is ugly to look at. 
The correspondent proceeds to point out similar faults of detail.in the illustra- 
tions and adds:—- The printing of the series is careless and several ty pogra- 
phical blemishes have consequently crept in. ‘There are als) several 
erammatical inaccuracies. Some of the verses are inelegant and worthless. 
Lastly, the price of the Primer—2 5 annas—is exorbitant and many people 


cannot afford to pay it. 


37. ‘The affairs of the Thana High School are, we are afraid, not being 
managed smoothly at present. Such a routine matter 
Affairs of the Thana High ag the settling of the lime Table of the school necese 
School. os). 5th Aug: Sitated a discussion between the Head Master and his 
feunetees eite% ‘i, Assistants, which lasted a fortnight. ‘The Head Master 
Aug. is making frequent trips to Poona. We can well 
imagine what progress the boys must be making in 
their studies under these circumstances, The subscription of the gymnasium was 
only 3 anna per month till 1904. Then it was raised to one anna and it has 
recently been notified that two annas will be levied from each boy from August. 
Though the subscription is thus raised, the gymnasium is not properly equipped 
and all the boys cannot avail themselves of it owing to want of accommodation. 
A few boys play cricket; their wants are well looked after by the Head 
Master, while those who wish to attend the gymnasium are denied the necessary 
facilities. It would be well if the higher educational authorities looked into 
the matter. (The Hindu Punch writes :—It is rumoured that the Head Master 
is shortly to go on furlough at the suggestion of the Director of Public In- 
struction. Whether he takes leave of his own accord or is compelled to take it 
by his superiors, the town is to be congratulated on its riddance. Mr. Fadke, 
who was First Assistant in the Thana High School some years ago, will, it is 
said, be the new Head Master. It is hoped that he will be able to remove the 
present confusion and that the boys will make good progress under him 
in their studies.) | | 
con 504—5 
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88... “ A lot of nonsense has been written and spoken about the origin and 
The] , 1 Reng stile the working of the E. I. Railway strike. The: 
fahrdita (9), 5th Ang.; Babu agitator may or may not have encouraged it, 
te +‘ (34), 5th and the strike may or may not ultimately succeed.. 
ee But ite real merits ought not to be jodged by the 
one or the other of these things. It may safely be presumed that Bengali 
Babus, when they are settled in service and have thus a distinct stake in any 
disturbance of the situation, will not goon strike merely for the fun of it. 
An unsuccessful strike means instant dismissal and a gloomy prospect of re- 
employment, and the E, I. Railway men could not have struck work unless 
they had found their situation almost intolerable. The memorial addressed by 
the Indian staff to the Agent of the E. I. Railway sets out their grievances and 
demands, and a perusal of this memorial ought to convince any one that there 
was after all very good cause for the strikers to take the extreme step they have 
taken. It appears that Station Masters on the E. I. Railway donot get’ 
adequate pay, and the grievance is the greater because it is only on 
account of their being native that they are kept from drawing the salaries which 
are paid to European Station Masters doing the same duties as themselves and 
not showing any better capacity for work. The native Station Masters in some 
cases do not, it is said, get even 4th of the pay of the Europeans in the same 
posts, and surely it is not unreasonable for the memorialists to claim that they 
should get at least 4 or 4 of the salaries to which Europeans are entitled.......... 
Then again the grievance about leave is undeniable, For such hard-worked 
| men as these Railway employés, it is absolutely necessary that prompt and 
} sufficient leave should be given. But this is not done. The memorialists also 
complain of the want of suitable quarters and facilities of medical aid. All 
these are evidently very pressing grievances, and we fail to see why aggrieved 
people like these should be maligned for resorting to a desperate but a legitimate 
remedy. Men in their position deserve sympathy rather than ill-treatment. 
and blasphemy.......... The E. I, Railway strikers like the G, I, P. Railway 
strikers of ten -years ago are entitled not only to public sympathy in 
their grievances but also to a public appreciation of their spirited action.’’ 
|The Rast Goftdr, on the other hand, writes :—‘ The strike of the employés of 
the East Indian Railway is not the outcome of material grievances of the 
operatives, but takes its root in the hot-bed of political agitation. The strikers 
receive their inspiration from wire-pullers who have no earthly connection with 
them, nor own any vested interest in their grievances. The machinators are 
mostly rabid dabblers in politics, whose only aim is to put spokes in the wheels 
of the Government and:render the task of administration as difficult as they 
ibly can,..... They aim at fostering discontent, and to give an impression 
abroad that the agitation against the partition of Bengal has not cooled down....... 
They want to raise a class of lawless, discontented grumblers, smarting 
under a sense of grave wrong and ready at their beck and call to help 
them in their disloyal work of raising a disturbance in the province. ..,.,... 
We wonder that Government should sit with folded hands when a bare-faced 
attempt is made to incite people in broad daylight to join the band of the 
strikers, for, this is no ordinary strike which should be left to be settled between 
the employers and the employed. Desperate attempts have been made to wreck 
trains and endanger the safety of life and property. When things have come 
to such a. fearful pass, itis high time for Government to take prompt and 
drastic action against the abettors to the strike.”’ | 


PI 


i. 39. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—A waiting-room for the 
1 VED A ge er eee convenience of third class passengers is built at the 
prs waitidiesroome at the 0tgi Railway Station. Passengers have to wait at 
Hotgi and other Railway this station for four or five hours before they get a 
4 Stations being monopolised train to go to Bijapur. The waiting-room is specially 
:- . by the set ik % intended for them, but the police have practically 
ee, Kesars (158), "S* —_ monopolised the use of it, They drive the passengers. 
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from the waiting-room shortly after the departure of the train by which they‘ 
arrive and make them: seek refuge in the unprotected dharamsala.. The’ 
police seem to look upon the waiting-rooms at the different stations as places- 
of recreation for themselves. It is, therefore, necessary that Government should ” 


look into the matter. 


Municipalities. 
40. A correspondent of the Kalpataru addresses the following “Open 
Letter ” to the Commissioner, C. D. :—‘‘ Even a casual 


peng rr at FPan- observer of the present working of the Pandharpur 
arpur O pur . © ae 4 ° . 7. 
Ralpataru (129), 5th Aug, Municipality cannot fail to be struck with the spirit 


Rog. cols. of perverse obstinacy with which our civic affairs are 
managed. This state of things would never have 
been tolerated anywhere except at Pandharpur......... The administration 


of our Municipality has too long got into a fixed groove and it is 
necessary to bring it in line with other progressive administrations. The 
well-known pump case was decided in June last. The Magistrate who 
committed the case to the Court of Session at Sholapur found the Municipal 
Secretary, Mr. Sardesai, more than an accomplice in the fraud. The Magistrate 
thoroughly distrusted his honesty and found that he was prompted by sinister 
motives in purchasing the pump from Messrs. Paranjpe, Athalye & Co. The 
Jearned Sessions Judge at Sholapur remarks: ‘It is impossible to close this 
judgment without adverting to the gross and culpable negligence with which 
the affairs of the Pandharpur Municipality have been managed. The evidence 
shows that the Municipality are willing to be cheated, as even after the facts 
that have been brought to light the Secretary states on his own behalf and on 
that of the Municipal Councillors that he has no complaint to make against 
the Company. This attitude of resignation under commercial sharp practice 
is an open invitation for more which few houses will be able to resist.’ 
Now is it not a deep reflection on the character of the Municipal 
Councillors that they have allowed such a man to continue as Secretary ?......... 
The recent flying visit of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay to 
Pandharpur was unfortunately a private one. Otherwise, the people were 
prepared to represent the matter to Lord Lamington in detail. ‘Transactions 
entered into with Messrs. Paranjpe, Athalye & Co. on behalf of our Munici- 
pality since the beginning of the career of the present Municipal Secretary 
amount at least to Rs. 20,000. In a petty purchase of Rs. 900, we incidentally 
find a difference of nearly Ks. 300. Why not then ransack the whole list 
of transactions entered into with that Company? . But it appears the 
Municipal Councillors want to hush up the matter......... The financial 
condition of the Municipality is not very strong as it was once and the growing 
expenditure is absorbing the present income. ‘he state of the roads and the 
want of public latrines and house accommodation for pilgrims from whom we 
chiefly derive our revenue are scandalous......... I, therefore, request the 
Commissioner, C. D., to look into the Municipal affairs at Pandharpur. He 
will find that the present Councillors are unfit to carry on their civic duties.”’ 


41. We fail to understand why the Umreth Municipality should be in 
shcieiiiiieanaats taint a hurry to embark upon a scheme of water-works, 
posed introduction of a water- when there are so many pressing needs of the town 
works scheme in Umreth Which have a more urgent claim upon its attention. 
(Kaira). The Municipality has been in existence for the last 
_ Mahi Kantha Gasette (51), 16 years, but during this long period it has done 
a nothing of importance towards promoting the public 
welfare. Bad roads, imperfect lighting and watering of the streets, and deficient 
conservancy arrangements are all the return that the people have got. for the 
exorbitant taxes squeezed from them by the Municipality. The financial condi- 
tion of the Board is far from satisfactory, and the water-works scheme, if carried 
through, will only tend to make it more embarrassed. The wells in Umreth 
contain a plentiful supply of good potable water, which has very well 
suited the public health. The Municipal Board will, therefore, be com- 
mitting a grave blunder, if it hastily launched the project without considering 
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equire of the town. The people of 
ad can ill afford to bear.the burden of'a water-tax. 
. wage is the invariable adjunct of a scheme of water- 
perience of Bombay and Ahmedabad proves beyond doubt 
e systen yuls the air, breeds unknown diseases and: swells the 


os Ry 


le of mortality. “The people of Umreth have scant sympathy with the pro- 
posed scheme. They want the Municipality to provide better buildings for 
schools, to construct more pucca-built roads and decent privies, and to improve 
the lighting arrangements of tle town. They have already submitted to the 
authorities concerned a representation protesting against the proposed scheme. 
The Municipality is morally, though not legally, bound to show regard to 
public opinion in this matter. If it does not do so, we hope that the Collector 
of Kaira, the Commissioner, N.D., and the Bombay Government will compel 
it to shelve the project. 
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Native States. 


42, “ During the discussions on the paper read by Mr. Gokhale before the 

A eriticiem of Mr,R, 0, ~ St India Association, Mr. Dutt made a speech 
Dutt’s observations on the ich calls for special comment. Adverting to the 
administration of Baroda Question of the separation of executive and judicial 
State before the Hast India functions, he said: ‘This urgent reform had been 


Association, London, = = = — successfully accomplished in the State of Baroda, with 
Peng tik — (85), 5th which he had the honour of being now connected, 


and it had not cost His Highness the Gaekwdr the 
expenditure of a single rupee more than he had spent under the system which 
had been swept away.’ In relation to this remark of Mr. Dutt, it would 
suffice to say that the executive and judicial functions under the British 
Government. are separate in the same sense in which they are in the 
Gaekwar’s dominions. He should not forget the two-fold powers of 
Police Patels in villages and of Subds in the more important districts. 
But the remark that follows is one which we would not expect from a 
man of Mr. Dutt’s position and responsibility. He talks of the advantages of 
compulsory cducation as reaped by the Baroda Raj, although, as every one 
knows, the scheme of compulsory education is in embryo and is likely to be 
tried in certain localities from the next month, We wonder how he could talk 
of things which do not exist, and the greater is our surprise for the way in 
which the remark passed unnoticed in such a learned assembly. ‘So, too, with 
compulsory education. They were trying the experiment in Baroda over a 
selected area and the success they had obtained was so complete that the appli- 
cation of the principle to the whole State was under serious consideration.’ 
Yes, the principle is under serious consideration, but the experiment of purely 
compulsory education was never tried in the State till now over any selected 
avea. Mr. Dutt possibly made most of the opportunity by giving a due, 
though exaggerated, tribute to his overlord, or on account of over-enthusiasm 
for ‘his scheme he could not help showing a picture of the advantages 
anticipated to follow from it.” 


43. “A correspondent from Junagadh gives us some further particulars as 


Aen regards the examination of the account books of Mr. 
Bs asstne J om, ay" State. Purshottamrai Sundarji Zala, late Naib Dewan of 
sawar Tvmes (32), Sth Saal , ; 
Aug,, Eng. cols.. unagadh. He states that during the period from 
Ya Samvat year 1948 to 1950, a sum of Rs. 1,53,000 was. 
deposited in the State treasury for being changed into currency notes of 
Rs. 1,000 each. Hundis were bought from bankers in Jundgadh from that 
amount and posted to Bombay to Mr. Nrisinhprasad S. Zala, brother 
the Naib Dewan, who was trading in Bombay, for the purchase of currency 
notes, On examination it has been found that the said sum belonged to 
the Vazier Saheb Shaikh Bahauddinbhai, who wanted the currency notes and 
whe deposited the sum through the Naib Dewan in the State Treasury for 
being into currency notes. It is thus seen that a person who had 
once the honour of enjoying the responsible post of Naib Dewan has been. 
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wantonly and unfairly dealt with. Those responsible for the attachments, etc., 
ought, in the beginning, to have inspected their own accounts satisfactorily’ 
and should then have instituted such stringent enquiries,”’ 


14, The annual income of Bajana State is only Rs. 75,000, while the debts 
owed by the Darbar to Government and private. 
Affairs in Bajéna State reditors agvregate-in all to. is. 1,75,000. -It behoves. 
pyr teed One: the Chief to retrench dit b 
Kéthiawar Samachar (78), ench expenditure so qs to bein a 
Sth Aug. - position to soon wipe away his liabilities, but it pains 
us to say that he grossly neglects his duty in this 
respect. The Chief is in the leading-strings of his favourite hazurias, the chief of 
whom are one Bawa Mian of Viramgaum and another Bhala Khimji, a Luhana, 
Bawa Mian has great influence not ‘only with the Chief but also in the zenana 
with the Wagheli Rani. He has pitehforked a number of his proféges into the - 
personal service of the Darbar, as also into several State appointments. He is 
practically the sole pilot of the barge of Bajana State, and we have grave 
apprehensions that he will one day embroil the State into serious troubles, and 
compel Government to place it permanently under Agency management. While 
Bawa Mian is quite illiterate, Bhala Khimji has received the rudiments of 
vernacular eduvation at a village school. He is the right hand of Bawa Mian 
and bas been known to be the Dewan-maker for the last twenty years. Bhala. 
is an intriguing character, as will be seen from the fact that in the time of 
the late Chief he was dismissed by the Prant officer from the State service on 
the ground of unfitness. It is also stated that in the Government Resc!ution 
regarding the succession of the present Chief Jivankhanji, it has been directed 
that Bhala should be kept away from the State service, but fortune being 
propitious to Bhala, he was reinstated by Mr. Mohanlal, the late Karbhari, 
on his own responsibility. On re-admission into the service of the State 
Bhala turned against his benefactor, Mohanlal, and got him removed from the 
Dewanship. Mr. Harakchand, who succeeded him, was also removed at the in-. 
stigation of Bhala. It remains to be. seen how long the present Karbhari, 
Mr. Ghulam Mustafa, continues in his appointment. We strongly urge 
Mr. Mustafa to enforee the Government order about removing Bhala from the. 
State service, especially as the responsibility for readmitting him was not accepted : 
by himself, but by Mohanlal. In conclusion we recommend Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davies in the interests of Government and private creditors of the State to 
examine the accuracy of the various items in the State budget which has been 
submitted to him for sanction. The Darbar has not paid its instalments in 
liquidation of the Government loan for the last two years, as also a suin of 
Rs. 10,000 on account of the tribute due from it to Government. ‘The revenue 
realised by the Darbar last year amounted to one lakh of rupees, but a smaller 
sum has been shown on this account in the budget. The income of the village 
of Gorayya (small), which amounts to about Rs. 9 ,000. every year, has not been 
entered in the .budget at all, It is understood that this village has been 
transferred to the Wacheli Rani at the instance of Bawa Mian. The Political 
Agent should ascertain whether the items entered in the daily account book in. 
the time of the late Karbhari tally with those contained in the budget. 


45. Mr. Umiashankar, Karbhari of Chuda, has been enabled, by hood- 
winking Lieut.-Colonel Davies, to wield supreme and 
Complaints against the jycontrolled authority in the State. He has made 
Karbhari of Chuda State. 
Kithidwar Samdchér (78), the Thakor a mere figure-head and even goes the 
8th Aug. length of countermanding the orders given by him 
, to the servants of the State. In several instances 
Mr. Umiashankar has been guilty cf dismissing officers from the State service 
at his caprice. A few days ago, some State sowars having obeyed certain 
orders given to them by the Thakor, the Karbhari gave them to understand 
that they should comply only with such orders as emanated from himself. ‘The’ 
sowars defended their action in carrying out the behest of the Darbar, where- 
upon Mr. Umiashankar was enraged and removed them from the State service, 
Lately the Kumar ordered a Havaldar to i impress a bullock-cart and‘ send it to 
Chuda station to receive his father-in-law who was coming to Chuda as a’ 
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ar. The Havaldar duly complied. with this order, but 
matter coming to the notice of Mr. Umiashankar, was dismissed from 
~ Mr, Motiram, formerly Police Superintendent of Chuda, had received 


d anda present from Government in recognition of his bravery during 


the Miana dacoities, Mr. Umiashankar grew jealous of this appreciation of 


Mr, Motiram’s services and removed him from his office although he had 
committed no fault, Mr. Joshi, a Barrister-at-law, had recently come to Chuda 
with the object of gathering some particulars with a view to enable him to 
proceed against Mr. Umiathankar on behalf of the Thakor. Mr. Umiashankar 
refused to treat him as a State guest, and the Thakor had to pay the expenses 
of his entertainment out of his own pocket. Government have not placed 
the State under Agency management. On the contrary, Lieut.-Colonel 
Kennedy, the late Agent to the Governor, had declared that the sole authority 
in the State was vested in the Thakor. How is it, then, that Mr. Umiashankar 
is all-in-all in the State and the Thakor and the Kumar have to play the 
second fiddle to him? We suspect that the latter put up with Mr. Umiashan- 
kar’s arbitrary doings, because they fear that otherwise he would poison the 
ears of the Political Agent and make them incur his displeasure. It is said that 
Mr. Umiashankar has by his cunning and eloquence succeeded in creating a 
delusive impression in Lieut.-Colonel Davies’ mind about his abilities, integrity 
and so forth. But we would ask the Political Agent to come and stay in the 
State for a few days, keep Mr. Umiashankar away from Chuda during the 
period and get acquainted with the actual state of things at first hand. Then 
alone will the truth be revealed and an end be put to the complaints of the 
subjects against the prevailing mal-administration. Lieut.-Colonel Davies 
should also inquire’ about the antecedents of Mr. Umiashankar—how he illegally 

rocured by force an tnam from the Kotda Darbar and what led to his 
eaving Sdyla State. It is deplorable that the administration of Mr. Umia- 
shankar should cast a slur upon the entire Nagar community. Mr. Umia- 
shankar may, perhaps, be laying the flattering unction to his soul that nobody 
can prevent bim from doing what he likes, as both the Daftardar and the 
Shirastedar are Nagars. Butin this he is mistaken as the Daftardar is an 
honest and loyal servant of the State, who has obtained a title by meritorious 
service and not by flattery as Mr. Umiashankar has done. 


46, ‘To the public of the Bombay Presidency, the Kolhapur Darbar bas 
made itself odious by the seed of discontent sown by 
Affairs in Kolhapur State. What is known as the Vedokta movement. Imbued 
Samarth (45), 8th Aug, with the spirit of liberal education as His Highness 
Eng. cols. Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaja claims to be, it is 
| very strange that he should stake so much on an 
antiquated religious formality........... It is a pity that he should have 
moved heaven and earth and ruined some of the best families respected b 
his predecessors,......... Another affair which has made Kolhapur loom 
largely before the public outside its small iimits is the Darbar’s unnecessary 
complication in the now famous Tilak case regarding the trust of the late Baba 
Maharaja’s estate. if we turn to the internal administration, Kolhapur does 
not present a more attractive spectacle........... A whole community, we mean 
the Brahman, is put under ban.........._ All possible offices are given to the 
Marathas under the guise of encouraging the backward classes. When enough 
men of this class are not available, all possible and impossible offices are concen- 
trated in the hands of one Maratha. A reign of terror is established which should 
horrity the Brahman class, ‘There is an embitterment of relations with the five 
Feudatories and four Jahagirdars, dissatisfaction among the people at large, 
discontent and a sense of insecurity among land-holders of all sorts, no conscious 
advance in education, a clear falling off in the efficiency of the medical 
department, woful mismanagement of the water-works and confusion in 
everything all round........... The sorest wounds His Highness’s administra- 
tion has inflicted are on his own dumb and generally -uncomplaining 
rayats......... It is the nature’of the hapless and helpless rayat to bear meekly 
and submissively all the oppression of the merciless officers, It is very 
gg ; 


’ 8b. . 


rare that even a tithe of what they suffer sees the light of day and when - 
the irrepressible truth struggles to get out, it is strangled by the self-. 


same agents of tyranny with all the vigour that they can command.......... 
This has been the case with the rayats of Shirol, whose miseries have been 
put forth in greater detail in our Marathi correspondence columns. It is 
really a shame and a scandal that there should be no relief works near Shiro) in 
these dire days of famine.” [In its vernacular columns the paper publishes a 
letter from a Shirol correspondent in which the latter states that Mr. Desai, 
Revenue Officer, 8. D., recently paid a visit to Shirol nominally with the inten- 
tion of inquiring into the grievances of the people, but really with the object of 
finding out the writer of the petition presented to the Darbar by the rayats of 
Shirol. The correspondent observes that it would better behove the authori- 
ties of the State to alleviate the miseries of the rayats than to spend their 
energies in finding out the name of the person, who encourages the rayats to 
place their grievances before their ruler in a fearless and outspoken manner. | 


47. The Sardesdi Vijaya complains of the frequent interference of the 
Political Agent, Savantwddi, in the affairs of the 

_ Affairs in Sdvantwadi State and the consequent lowering of the status of 
— deahe. Vis 46), 1st the Raja. It observes that orders for illegal acquisi- 
hen. say Wyaya (2), 'S* tion of land or the incurring of extravagant expendi- 
ture are promulgated in the Raja’s name. It also 

complains about the inadequate allowance sanctioned for the personal expendi- 
ture of the Raja and the waste of State money on such objects as* the purchase 
of motor cars, wholesale and indiscriminate promotions to State servants, &c. 
It adds that the plot of ground on which the bodies of the late Raja and his wife 
were cremated is not kept sacred by the erection of a cenotaph, but is allowed 
to be desecrated by wild dogs. It further complains that the amount of presents 
given by the Scindia and the Gaekwar tothe late Raja at the time of his 
marriage and the private property of Tarabai, his wife, have been unjustly 
credited into the State treasury. |Elsewhere the paper a By about the 


improper stoppage by Captain Condon of native music played by a party of 
palace employés. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48.- The Baroda correspondent of the Bombay Samdchar writes:—At a 
meeting of the Mahajan of Baroda, held at the 
Boycott of foreign sugar F7yyel4 of Sheth Haribhaktidds, the following resolu- 
y the Mahajan of Baroda. : 
Bombay Samdéehér (64), ‘lon was passed:—The present custom among the 
4th Aug. Hindus of using foreign sugar for household purposes 
and caste dinners militates against their religion, as 
this sugar contains impure ingredients and as blood and the powder of bones 
are used in the process of its refinement. Every member of the Mahajan 
should, therefore, abstain from the use of foreign sugar in his house and at. caste 
dinners. Any one infringing this resolution will be liable to such penalty as the 
. Mahajan may fix. The head as well as the religious authorities of every caste 
should vigilantly enforce the above resoluticn. 


49, Acorrespondent writes to the Arunodaya :—The editor of the Bhdla 
Release of Mr. Bhopatkar, + Bhasker Balvant Bhopatkar, whose patriotic career 
editor of the Bhdla, from jail. Was, to the regret of his fellow-countrymen, temporarily 
Arunodaya (105), 6th interruptedsome six months ago by his being sent tojail, 
Auge; or “iy 5g (43), is toobtain his release on the 11th, the day of Gokul 
oo Ashtami. This is a memorable day because on it the 
Almighty ixtcarnated himself as god Krishna for killing wicked demons like Kansa 
and Shishupala, who had been harassing and enslaving virtuous people. Asthe 
_ editor of the Bhdla is to be liberated on such an auspicious day, the people of Thana 
will, it is hoped, show due honour to him. [It its editorial columns the paper 
writes that some persons intend to entertain the editor of the Bhdla at a pansupari 


party on the day of his release from jail. The Indu Prakdsh writes :—The 


its: tht of 13th August, the p a an 
at which Mr. Bhopatkar i is said to have exhorted his. 
of *Home rule’ upon Government and to unite’ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Seeretariat, Bombay, 16th August 1906. 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. ~~ 


eae 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian Bombay... Weekly ... J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 


1 aee eee eee eee eee 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... ae: Se -»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 50 ... a 550 
Deccan Herald. sf 
3 | East and West ... o Bombay .«- »se| Monthly vee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pdrsi; 58. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..; Do. ... e+] Weekly .., ini pn pms el Hindu (Madrd4si Bréh- 500 
i ' man 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. .. e Do. ave -e-| Behréamji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 575 
India and Champion. | 53, 
6 | Indian Textile Joarmal i UDO. © s« «ee| Monthly eee John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; -Civil Engi- 809 
neer. 
7? | Karachi Chronicle .».| Karachi «. oo) Weekly ... -«-| Chainrai Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&éthidwdr Times .».| Rajkot ... vee} Daily aoe: .».| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nfgar) ; 38 sa 200 
9 | Mahratta... oe feo, | oe.| Weekly ,,, ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


Hindu (ChitpAawan Br&hman) ; 32. 


10 Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly eee| Sorabji Mancherji Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40 one 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... io oe soot SORE one ins ne — bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 700 
an ; 

12 | Oriental Review ... eae MS is veel Weekly ove sed Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 oes 400 
13 Parsi me aoe eee Do. eee eee Do. vee eee Jeha#ngir Sorebji Talayarkh4n ; P&rsi ; 80 eee 1,000 
14 | Patriot ... «Ahmedabad ...} Do.  ~° «| Bhdgubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu| 650 

(Jain); 33. : 
15 | Phenix .. ae wo» (Kardchi... ..| Bi-weekly »| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 .. 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ..,  ...| Daily. ses) C&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... see = ene! = - 400 

and Military Gazette. | : 

17 | Railway Times ... ses Bombay... Ju, Weekly’... .«-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 ...| 1,200 
18 Sind Gazette | eee von Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly ga Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 42 ind ee 500 


19 | Sind Journal Gecmeaiel Hyderabad _,..| Weekly ... a Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad J our- | 40. 
20 sind Times Sos ..»| Karachi ,., weo| Bi-weekly ee| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);89  ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
21 | Arya Prakfish -»»| Bombay ov »-.| Weekly ... a nae) —o Dalal; Hindu (Modj ‘1,000 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad “ee eee eee Seay Prénjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 750 
28 | Evening Jdme os -e»| Bombay ... vee] Daily — ove .«+| Pirozsha Jehangir Marzbén; Parsi; 30 soo} 1,600 
94 Gujardti ame ona fil a MS clas adh: CEM cas * <a ania) PR ads Desai ; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
95 | Gujar4t Mitré ... ...| Surat ... | Dos 4s. — «++| Hormasji Jamshedji , Parsi; 47 ig 700 
26 | Gujaréti Punch ... eos} Ahmedabad | Do. oes -»+| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. | 1,100 
97 |Hindi Punch ... .».| Bombay “ey ree :eo| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 46 wa + 
98 | Hind Swarajya ... PT a aes eco] D0. ove ...| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala ‘ike veo} ' 1,500 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ooo} Dow avs weet Daily 0 .-| Pirozash Jehangir Marzhén ; Parsi; 30 es 8,500 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind we san Do. hae -o+| Weekly »..| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57 __.. aes 2,400 
81 .| Kdthidwdr News... oos| ReA}KOt ... ocol DOe = ene »».| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42 ... ee vee 400- 
32 | Kaéthidwdr Times bis Do. ‘ee »».| Bi-weekly: See oe Jayashankar; Hindu (Ne&gar Brahe 200 
33 | Praja Bandhu se.. A* Ahmedabad ...] Weekly...  «. ef Oo papa ce:, ‘Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-} 1,400 
34 Rist Goftér ... «| Bombay a] Do. .. «| Pallonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 55 .., ve 1,550 
con: 402—1la | 


€.4 


. ce : fame, and age of Bditor, tion. 
Ree ie a 
soo es| Weekly.., _».-| M&mekl&l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28.) 4,200 
acs. ove DO. coo one} Umedrém Nagindas; Hindu (Bania); 28... 200 
ves] Poona ves «++| Monthly... eid — N&néji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
oh | Do. eee a a sae | Waman Govind Sd4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
) ) Bréhman) ; 48. | 
eee Bombay... e8- Do. eee Lk, Rev. Mr. ° KE. Abbott eee see se 660 
ee: Poona eee TT Daily eee eee Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 1,260 
Bréhman); 39. 

| eee Do. ses or Weekly eee ee Do. Do. ove 2,400 
Hind Swarajya oe] Bombay... ee. Do. eee il eoceee eee 3,000 
ay | 
Indu Prakésh ... aa En” és | Daily... »»-| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 

: ‘ Manager being Ddmodar S4vldram Yande; 

Ped Hindu (Mara ) ; 41. | 
Native Opinion ... ...| Do, «+  ...,;Weekly ... | -«.| Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 700 
: | ‘wan Brahman) ; 36. 
Samarth ... eee -»| Kolh&pur ee ae ee-| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
. ae Brahman) ; 37. 

Sardesii Vijaya ... «| SavantvAdi be —_ a eo weep Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 

: rahman) ; 45. 

Shri Saydji Vijaya »».| Bombay... 2a = — S4vlérim Yande; Hindu (Marétha);} 5,000 

Subodh Patrika ... oo. Bee. ae ee eae Dwirken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 

: $2. 
Sadharak ... ses -+-| Poona .., os ee .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. : 
O Anglo-Lusiténo »»»| Bombay eee as Weekly ... oe Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;°48 | 900 
ANGLO-Sinp1. 
Ai-Haq .. _ “08 H ydérabad| Weekly ... wes| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul] 1,200 
(Sind). Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; Muhammadan ; 37. 
Prabhét ... «2 «| Do. .++| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 384 __.... 500 
Sindhi... wee .--| Sukkur (Sind) . .| Weekly ... >| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee! 1,000 
: | 
Ex@iisuH, Mara’THI AND | 
Gusaka‘TI. 
Baroda Vateal ... .».| Baroda .--| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78 ...{ 1,194 
Hind Vijaya eee ee Do. eee ee} Do. coe eee ao ee Shah ; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
ia) ; 89. 
LinGLisH, Marit anpD 
KANARESE. 

Karnftak Patrt...  ...) Dharwar... ...| Weekly... _—,..{ M4dhav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha| 20) 
| Karndtak Vaibhav -»| Bijdpur ... «| Do, ... ...,| Anndji Gopal’ Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
} Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 

EnciisH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND OCONOCANIM, 
jAbuz ..  « ««| Bombay,,, «| Weekly... — ...) Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... —...|_-1,200 
so Do. eee sae Do. eee eee A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 ees ee 1,000 
| Bombay...  ...| Daily ... _...| K&zi Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
(Memon); 41. 

2 a so “Se ...| NAan4bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 53 s+} 8,000 

~ eee | Ahmedabad ere Weekly eee ee eevee te . dca 
eet Dohad eee oun Do. eee. eee Krishuardo Mangeshréo Fadnis j Hindu\ 330 

| (Shenvi Brahman) ; 28. 
seri Bombay eee eee Daily "900 bee ore Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 4,460 
. i . ; 

meee ee Broach eee Weekl eee eee Trikamlal Harin&th Thakor ; Hindu n 350 

eS 
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GusaRra'TI—continued, 
66 | Broach Samfchfér,..  ...) Broach ... «| Weekly ... +.) Ardeshir Dinsha ‘Gandhi; Parsi ; 51 ... eed 500 
67 | Deshi Mitra eee —— 60 ve] Do. sce oeel Maganl4l Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...| 1,400 
68 | Din Mani ,.. bin +s} Broach . of DO os bee “no Rangildas ; ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 125 
nia 
62 | Dnydnottejak ... «| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly _...| Chhotalal Desaibha ; ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .../ — 800 
70 | Gujarat coe -| Nadiad ... Do, ... .»»| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
71 | Hitechchhu ove -:| Ahmedabad 0) Weekly oo .».| Kalidaés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... sve 500 
72 | Islam Gazette eee eco Amreli «es Do. eoo/ Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28} 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma .»-| Bombay... | Da, .| Ratansb4w Frdmji Acharia; Pdrsi; 31 ove 600 
74 | Jivadaya | Surat oe. Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahman); 37. 
75 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad «.. -o+| Weekly ... oe ein) Minecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shradvak 600 
ania). 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... e++| Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
77 | Kathiiw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad 0] Do. ooo | Jadurém §$hA4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kathidwir Samachér «| Do. DO ws 006 ppt oy og Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
79 | Khedut ase coe «| Bhavnagar eee] Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh-| 1,000 
man). 
80 | Loka Mitra eo»| Bombay... eo} Bi-weekly "PaaS Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra -| Weekly ses w«.| Motilal Chhot4lal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 465. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee| Bombay | Daily oe -| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. -os| Navsari ... .| Weekly ... | Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) 32. 
84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ecco} DO. ove «| Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... sen 800 
85 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ««»| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar cee ooo} Surat .| Weekly ... -»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
87 | Prak4ésh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... | Do. .».| Nagind’és Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Bania) ; 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... -»»| Ahmedabad eis. ee .| Sav4ibhai Réichand ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 | Sinj Vartamén .| Bombay ... Daily eee .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; ; Parsi ; 
40, 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
90 | Sataya Vakta ‘a .| Fortnightly .| Keshavlél Harivithald4s ; Bindu (Das Shrimli 550 
: Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman see) Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lohaéna); 41... 200 
92 | Surat Akhbér = w. .| Surat Do. .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... ose 300 
93 | Tikakér cee -oo| Ahmedabad Do. cee spaees 500 
HINDI. 
94, | Pandit vee eos} Poona eee -o.| Weekly os «| Govindrao Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 44; and Iardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samdchar eo| Bombay e+! Do. coe AS mbhunath Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,000 
man); 45 | 
96 | Shri DnyAusagar Sama4-| Do. »+«| Monthly see es| Janakpras#d Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
97 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. aes Weekly eee eee Pandit Babu Amritlal, B. A. : ; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. | 
98 Swadeshi eee eee eee Do. Do. eee OG. ES eC See ee es oe, BORROe vee 
KANABRESE. 
99 | Digvijaya ... 0» = ree] Gadag we = «| Weekly oo - on ¥ Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu| 160 
(Devang) ; 39. : 
100 | Karnatak Vritta .. — ...| Dharwar on ee) eee Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu} 810 
’ (Shenvi Bréhman);.36._ .., O23! 
2) J A. B. Hoskeri ; ; Hindu (Deshasth Brshman) ; 7 
con 402—=2 | 
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| Krishnéji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 


Gururéo Rf&ghavendra Mamdfpur; Hind 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43 


Gundo Nilgire Nédgir; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Brahman) ; 80. 

Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jath4r; Hindu (Kar- 
b4da Brahman); 43. 

Gaurishankar R4mprasd4d; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 43. 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan; 
Brdhman); 24. 

Vaman Daji Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhada Brihman); 30. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27 

—_ Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman). 


Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; $2. 


Vésudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 42. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 43. 


Krishn4ji Késhin4th Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 40. | 


K&shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman); 53. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 


Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kadyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 40. 

Govind Niarfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Braéhman); 47. 


Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 39. 


Bréhman) ; 61. 

Bal eken ® Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 49. 

Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 10. 


wat) ; 50. 


Brdhman); 29. 


Brahman); 42. ) 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 


Bhikéji Gop4l Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brath-| 
man) ; age 35, - . 


Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud): 


150 


100 
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MaritHi—continued. | | 
187 Lokaseva eee eee eee NAsik - eee eee Weokly eee ~<| Cangeilbar,Véenan Barve ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 500 
man) ; 27. 
188 | Madhukar... ..  .../ Belgaum Do. .. ...| Janérdan Nérdéyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras-} 150 
1 wat Brdhman) ; 30. 
139 | Mahérdshtra Vritta  ..,| Satara ... — ae on .».| Pandurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
80. 
140 | Moda Vritta ose | Wai —t. cee ...| K4éshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brdhman) ; 48. 
141 | Mumbai Punch .. —«+»| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandréo Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). Sd#raswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... eee| Daily aa, see} Keshav Purushottam Mehendaile, 45 oo} 1,650 
143 } Mumbai Vaibhay “te Weekly... ow» Do. do. vo] 1,450 
144 | Nagar Sam4chfr... Ahmednagar aa ...| Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
145 | Nasik Vritta _... coo] NASIK sec ina Ee .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
146 | Nydy Sindhu ~:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
: Brahman); 32. : 
147 | Pandhari Mitra ... eee} Pandharpur Do. as ew| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
: Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Parikshak ... --| Belgaum | Do. oe ee} Vaman Ra&mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Do. ove ...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
150 | Prabhat _ .| Dhulia .| Monthly esa oeeres vee 
151 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... .| Weekly ... bir a fo Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
152 | Prakdésh ... oa ooo] SAthTA cee a wee} Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 32. 
153 | Pratod _ «| Islmpur ws} Do. ee eve) Ganesh R&mchandra; Hindu (Karhddaj800—360 
Brahman) ; 28. 
154 | Raghav Bhushan... cco] BOOB ons Do. eee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
155 | Rashtramukh eee — «| Mahad ( Kolaba)..|. Montly .»»| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker ... coe —s ews 
156 | Satya Mitra sia .| Malegaon -o.| Weekly ... ---| Balchand Hiréchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain);} 200 
26. | 
157 | Satya Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri a, see .|Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 
158 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona .| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak “Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman) ; 45. 
159 | Sholapur Samachar eo Sholapur ..| Weekly... .»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 47... 400 
160 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee ee Do. eee eee Vaman Hari Dhavle > Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man); 22. | 
161 Shubh Suchak eee Do. eee Do. eee eee RAmchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4 150 
| Br4hman); 61. 
162 |Sumant ... jae cco] ATAG cee ok eee} Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Bréhman); 33. 
163 | Vidur 208 --/Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. .| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe ove 200 
164 | Vidya Vilds cee eoe| Kolhapur -«-| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh ome Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
a Bréhman); 22. 
165 | Vihéri__... ee ..| Bombay.e. -«| Weekly .... _—-.».| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé-} 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
166 | Vishvavritta ... »oe| Kolhdpur -e-| Monthly... - «»e| Vishnu Govind Bijadpurkar, M.A.’; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 
167 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar Do, cee :. i ees} (1} Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni... coe 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 
indu (Gaud Séraswat Brahman). 
168 Vrittas@r eve eee ees Wai ese 200) Weekly eee eee Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
| p4&wan Bréhman) ; 51. 
169 | Vritta Sudha —s._ ow. coe] Satara eee a eee) Laxman V4aman KhatAavkar; Hindu (Deshast 100 
Brahman); 38. 
170 | Vydp4ri  o 200 »e.| Poona ae fie. cee | Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 600 
‘| > man) ; 40. 
171 | Vydpar Sam4chir... | Ahmednagar ...| Do, ec | see) Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
| | wadi); 33. 
172 | Warkari ... ce» = +e} Pandharpur'...| Fortnightly .. | Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 150 . 
| : Brdhman); 40, 
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Bualkur ... se] Weekly... ss ene walad Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 600 


a | (Abro); 39. 
don 
ose .».| Lidrkhéne ge ae a oe Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


175 “ «| Hyderabad (Sind): .»  ees| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 .../ 1,000 
176 oes wwe «+ eve} Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39... 650 


1977 Sookree eee ove ‘wee Do. eee oe 
178 | Sind Kesary eee eee Shikarpur coe 


Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 100 
_ .«-| Chelarém .M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 
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U 
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179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai see} Bombay... ...| Monthly «| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44. 


oo.| Weekly oo» ---| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
madan (Farrukh Deblavi) ; 52. 


181 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan ess| Dhusiwal = ae eee} Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli 75 
' (Mahomedan). 


} 182 | J4m-i-J ahdnnuma eos] Jalgaon ... eco} «D0. = ove eee} Munshi Abdul Karim mares Habibulla ; 50 
‘ , Muhammadan. 


183 | Saltdn-ul-Akhbar wee} Bombay eee see} Daily -o | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52 


owe coo] Weekly cos eof Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 150 


180 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... 


184 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... .«| Poona 


| (Shaik) ; 32 
} Gvuyara’tt anv Hrnpt. ; 
Sith ~ 185 | Jain ‘in cee ia Ahmedabad _...| Weekly +. ee Bhagubhai Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 
$36 


Mara'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


186 | Chandrika ... see | Bagalkot oee| Weekly ooo «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


: . D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and = as furnished by the 
Be 2" eer are not guaranteed as en and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
a - - - — 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
GUJARATI ' 
934 | Vande Mataram coo «+-| Bombay .»-| Monthly ...| Chhaganl4] Lallubhoy Thandwalla. gee 
MaRA’THI, 
1234) Hindu Vijaya... -o»| Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly ...; Anandrdo Béalkrishna Rédngnekar; Hindu} ... 
girl.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin); 31. 
N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (KA4sdr) ; 27. Its circulation is 400. 
(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 
(3) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. The editor is a Karhad& Brahmin ; 28. 
Its circulation is 177. 
(4) The editor of No. 12+ is Prabhakar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah nin) ; 27. Its circulation is 250. 
(6) No. 141 has ceased to exist. 
(6) The editor of No. 150 is Govind Késhinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahmin). 
(7) The editor of No. 95 is Puranchandra aléas Punamchand Achleshwar Marwaédi; Hindu (Brahmin); 44. 
(8) The editor of No. 62 is Mah4shanker D&jibhai ; Brahmin; 35. Its circulation is 1,500—2,000, 
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Politiosg and the Public Administration. 


1, “ As regards the economie condition of the people of this: country, Mr. 
Mr. Morley’ hdop Morley does not deny that India is a poor country, 
Mr. y’s speech dor- : 7 : 
ing the debate on the Indian but he sees signs of improvement; more land is 
Budget in Parliament. brought under cultivation, the purchasing power of 
— Spectator (5), 18th the people is increasing, which must mean greater 
eo! wage-earning. Among the proofs of improvement 
Mr. Morley mentions that the value of gold and silver held in India outside 
the currency has increased during the last five’ years by 9 millions sterling 
annually, ‘The most important portion of the speech was that which indicated 
Mr. Morley’s future policy towards the demands of the educated classes, 
Mr. Morley is veutiaedl that there are no symptoms of a crisis and that there is 
no demand for any new departures of a startling or violent nature...,..,... The 
Government of India will in the first place consider how the time given to the 
discussion of the Budget at Calcutta might be extended, Secondly, there is the 
question of moving amendments to ‘ the proposals of the Viceroy and his advisers,’ 
Evidently the proposals contuined in the Financial Statement are meant, 
This is an old suggestion. When the Indian Councils Act of 1892 had 
to be piloted through the House of Commons, the only reason against that 
proposal given by Mr. (now Lord) Curzon was that the non-officials 
would feel their impotence all the more keenly, and the friction between 
the official and the non-official members would be all the greater, if the 
non-official amendments were thrown out by the Government party, as most 
of them were likely to be. The London Times seems to have repeated now 
the very same objection in, perhaps, a slightly different form. The friction 
cannot be avoided: the best thing is to face the situation boldly, as the 
courageous Secretary of State recommends, Lastly, the number of elected 
members is to be increased, The privilege of election has been denied up till 
now to the Punjab and the Central Provinces, To remedy this omission, if 
for no other reason, the elected members must be increased, Mr. Morley 
would construe in a ‘liberal and generous sense’ the promise in the Queen’s 
Proclamation to employ, ‘so far as may be,’ all subjects possessing the 
educational and other qualifications in the public service, irrespective of race 
and creed. Mr. Morley will make a definite and deliberate move with the 
view of giving competent and able Natives ‘the same access to the higher 
posts in the administration that is given to our own countrymen, ‘There is 
nothing recondite about the words of the Proclamation: ‘so far as may be’ 
must mean something. These Saxon monosyllables are very simple to under- 
stand: the generosity comes in, not when we have to ‘construe’ the words 
in themselves, but with reference to given circumstances. he Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Eastern Bengal is now vacant. A Judgeship in the Madras 
High Court is vacant, and the local Government has temporarily appointed 


-a European, instead of the Native gentleman who had more than once acted as 


aJdudge of that Court. Let us see how Mr. Morley fills up the vacancies. 
We are told that the Government of India is in thorouzh sympathy with the 
necessities of the day and the hour. There are vacancies constantly occurring 
in the Political Department. We shall wait and see how the Proclamation is 
construed in filling up these vacancies during the next few years. When 
referring to the extension of the representative element in the Legislative 
Council, Mr. Morley added the words, ‘not the Executive Council.’ Why 
did he do so? Was it because he wanted the Honourable Members to under- 
stand that there were no elected members in the Executive Council? He 
said nothing about hisown Council: we may hope he will introduce the native 
element at least there. We have no difficulty in interpreting plain words: 
let us see the effectuation of the generous construction.” 


*2. “Barring Mr. Morley’s errors and misconceptions in connection 

Pe Te with economic and cognate questions and his attitude 

Secs ls ¥ ARE), OE ARG towards the question of placing the salary of the 

bean, Sets Secretary of State on the British Estimates, and one 

or two other matters, the rest of his speech is gg 1 to objection, 
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Its general tone and spirit are all that could be desi its broadest 
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stricted and pettifogging sense,’ which:impliedly carried with it disapprovi 
the construction put-upon it by Lord Ourzon, reflects the highest credit 
upon him and is worthy. of the liberal instincts for which he is so well- 
known. It reminds one of the indignant and righteous protest uttered by. 
Lord Ripon against the repudiation of the promises and pledges embodied | 
in the Proclamation.”’ . : 


8. ‘The full text of Mr. Morley’s Budget speech is now before the public, 
: . ge and it is calculated to confirm the general estimation 
Mahrdite (9), 12th Aug. — i) which the new Secretary of State has been held by 
them, Mr. Morley isan absolutely safe and honest administrator. His heart is 
full of sympathy for the Indian people, though it is not so abundant as to. make 
him an enthusiastic or a bold reformer... ....:. As for Mr. Morley’s Budget ’ 
speech it is a plain, honest and good-natured statement of his views about the — 
Indian administration. There is not the least evidence in it of a confirmed 
partiality for the official school of Indian politics.......... As regards the 
new spirit which is coming upon India, he spoke very gratifying words. 
‘How could you suppose’ he asked ‘that India could go on just as it was 
when there was little higher education and the contact between one part and 


‘another was difficult and infrequent?’ ‘ We should be untrue’, he remarked, 


‘to all the traditions of this Parliament and to those who from time to time and 
from generation to generation have been the leaders of the Liberal party, if we 
were to show ourselves afraid of facing and recognising the new spirit with 


candor and consideration.’......... What he said by way of holding the 


scales even between bureaucrats and agitators was sensible as well as 
assuring........... He declared that. it was a fantastic and ludicrous dream 
to transplant the oak of free British institutions into the Indian soil, 
and that he could not also insist upon India being put on the same 
footing as a self-governing Colony. But unfortunately Mr. Morley did 
not state positively the ideal or the goal which he would allow India to look 
to in the matter of self-government........,. India may not be allowed to be a 
self-governing Colony like €anada. But on the other hand can she rest 
content with such trifling concessios asa departmental Committee sitting at 
Simla might be expected to adumbrate ? On this point Mr. Morley’s speech 
was positively defective.......... There is, however, one item in his speech 
whick we must mention with thankfulness, Mr. Morley has been good 
enough to complete'y neutralise the mischievous interpretation sought to 
be put upon the Queen’s Proclamation by Lord Curzon, In regard to the 
question of the employment of Indians in the higher offices, he thought a 
definite and deliberate move ought to be made with the view of giving com- 
petent and able Natives the same access to the higher posts in the administra- 
tion as is given to Englishmen, and all eyes are naturally turned -to see in 
what way he is going to fulfil the agreeable expectations thus raised by 
him.” | 


4. A perusal of the full text of Mr. Morley’s Budget speech does not in the 
pi. rash ton A least make it necessary for us to alter our judgment 
pet OS) "8 —_—-we formed about iton receipt of its cabled summary, 
Mr, Morley. no doubt accepts many liberal principles in theory, but 
at once proceeds to explain why these cannot be given effect to in prac- 
tice. Those who have not thought deeply on the. present political and 
economic condition of India are likely to be carried away ‘by the ingenious. 
reasoning of Mr, Morley’s speech. He says that it is necessary to sweep away 
the salt tax altogether, but adds immediately that this is not practicable at 
nt. He similarly acknowledges that India is poor, but cleverly passes 
over the point by merely remarking that England, too, is not free from 
poverty. He deals in an ingenious. but unconvincing manner with the 
question of Home charges, and the public debt. There is no getting 
over the solid fact that India has to, export produce worth 40 crores 


ss 43 


of rupees without any return in order to defray the Home charges. It 
does not matter to us in the least that a large portion of these exports is sent 
not to England but to Germany or some other country. Mr. Bryan has told the 
world what kind of material prosperity’ is enjoyed by India. No amount 
of ingenuity on Mr. Morley’s part can alter the existing situation. He 
plainly tells us that the character of Indian administration must remain 
personal and absolute and that he does not believe a word of the complaint often 
made that it is not beneficial to the people. Whatcan be more oxplicit than 
the above statement? Mr. Morley wants India to be kept out of the vortex 
of party politics and his arguments in favour of this contention are likely 
to deceive the unwary. The more closely we ponder over his speech, the 
more are we convinced of his shrewdness. He says no one need be frightened 
at the aspirations of the Congress because these aspirations are the natural out- 
come of the education imparted to the people. Headds that if the people 
are dissatisfied, it does not follow that they are disaffected. But he forgets 
that-the Indian Government has ignored this distinction in framing its law 
of sedition. As regards the employment of Indians in high administrative 
posts, Mr. Morley no doubt says that the words “ so far as. may be”’ should not 
be construed in a narrow or illiberal sense, but he nowhere commits himself that 
he is prepared to carry out the pledges of the Queen’s Proclamation. There is 
a promise of the reform of Legislative Council to some extent, but then Gov- 
ernment will have a standing majority in the Council at all timesand the bene- 
ficence of the reform will thus be practically nullified by European officers. Jn 
the end, we shall have gained nothing more substantial from Mr. Morley than 
the exalted commonplaces interspersed in his speech, which school-boys may 
be asked to learn by rote, It is a matter of regret, however, that we do not | 
realise our present position and shape our conduct accordingly. If we do not 

do so, we must be considered the greatest simpletons in the world. 


5. “ Referring to the Committee appointed by Mr. Morley to consider what 
changes it neath be desirable to introduce in the existing 
What reforms are neces- constitution of the Viceregal Legislative Council, 
fpr Bod ery corn, the Patriot writes:—Any one who has calmly 
Councils? SS S:CSs:*S™”:*«C:« See this Question willl agree with us when we 
Patriot (14), 11th Aug. say that the present system of electing non-official 
members to the various Legislative Councils . is 
extremely faulty and that no amount of tinkering with it will ever be satisfac- 
tory. The system requires root and branch reform. Large tracts of land 
and lakhs of people to be represented by only one man! It is beyond the 
powers of any one human being to cope with the thousand and one questions 
that may interest his constituents. ‘lhe different districts of a division 
have different grievances and these necessarily require different men to 
study them and bring them before the Government, In our opinion the 
various Legislative Councils must be enlarged, in the first instance, so as to 
enable each district to send up a representative. ‘lhis will be only the first 
step towards the desired goal. The Secretary of State should not shrink from 
this because legislation may be mecessary.......... ~ Next, the Councils should 
be placed on a popular footing. Why should not all the members of 
a Council be elected? It may be urged that if all the seats ona Council 
were thrown open to election, the interests of minorities would suffer, but 
nothing is easier than safeguarding their interests by creating proper elector- 
ates. It is extremely absurd to think that the Hindu members of a Council 
will not look aiter the interests of their Muhammadan constituents or vce versa, 
The shoe that pinches the Muhammadan pinches the Hindu also; if the land 
tax or salt tax or any other tax presses heavily on the Hindu, equally heavy 
is the pressure on the Muhammadan, the Parsi or the Native Christian.” 


G6. The Boers have obtained the right of self-government within the 
short interval of four years. ‘The Indians have been 


-_ Refestions mene’ clamouring fer rights for a century and a half, but 
© grant-of a new constitu- ; cP , 
pr eee ie ae instead of getting any new rights, they are being 


" Bhéla (109), 11th Aug, | Geprived of some already possessed by them. What 
# OES SE say be the cause of this? The Liberal Ministry have 
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: being complied with, buf the Indians cannot obtain even a shred of 
‘any important political right i they have always been loyal and attached 
- to the British Government. Does it not follow from this that the present times 
are not favourable to the good, the truthful and the righteous? Granting 
- that the British people were bound by the treaty of Vereeniging to grant res- 
“*ponsible Government to the Boers, would it not be fair and proper to fulfil the 
pledges embodied in the Proclamation of 1858 by granting rights to the 
ple of this country? Is the administration of India conducted in accord- 
‘ance with the principles Jaid down in that charter? Is it not, on the contrary, 
‘carried on in direct contravention of those principles? This is the way in 
‘which our loyalty to England is rewarded ! 


in | 7. “Mr. Bryan’s article on ‘British Rule in India’ is a bold and 
© ad eo Be’ Biveats fearless indictment of the British | PPE eaaee « 
views on the administration WOUld seem a strange coincidence that the views 

éf Indie. expressed by the great American democrat are, with 
Gujardt Mitra (25), 12th some notable exceptions, the very same that have 
‘Aug., Eng. cols.; #’¢rst (13), been expressed by the Congress and the progressive 
pon ae party in India......... Thereare, however, allegations 

in that article against the British Government that we never can or shall 
endorse. It is only our respect for the writer that keeps us back from calling 
some parts of his article mere balderdash. As for instance, he compares the 

. British Government with Russian despotism and calls it even worse than that, 
in so far as in Russia the Government is not alien and there is no outgoing 
drain....... It is true: that the British Government of India is not based on the 
sovereign will of the people as in America, that we have no Parliamentary 
-eontrol over the executive, that the highest offices are closed against the sons 
of the soil, and that the money of the tax-payer is spent not according to his 

- wishes, but at the will of the executive. But itis equally true that the British 
Indian Government, though not vested in the people, is being modelled slowly 
and steadily after the free institutions of England; that though we have no 
Parliamentary control, yet the executive is subordinate to law; that the orders 

_ of the highest executive officer like the Governor of a Province can be criticised 
freely in the Press and even challenged in a court of law. The British Gov- 
ernment with all its shortcomings is a progressive Government. It is 
foreign and not indigenous, but because it is foreign, it has the germs of free 
institutions in it. If it were purely indigenous and untinged by the free 
institutions of England, it would have been, at the present day, a fair copy 
of what Indian administration was in the middle of the 18th century. Worse 
than Russian despotism! Does Mr. Bryan see no difference between the free 
citizens of British India and the down-trodden Moujiks? We have pointed 
many serious shortcomings of the British Government, we have complained of 
the slow march of our political progress, we have denounced signs of retrogression 

- sometimes, but all along we have had faith in the sense of justice of the British 
nation and we do hope that the British administration of India, ‘ broad-based’ 
7 as it is on freedom, will go ‘ broadening down from precedent to precedent.’ ”” 
- The Pdrsi writes :—“ Mr. Bryan is one of those foreign critics of the British 
idian administration who have entirely misinterpreted the nature of England’s 
mission in this country.........._ All the varied experiences of his short stay 
here have been worse than uselessin enabling him to form even a partially 

- gorrect view of the Government and the people........... When we consider 
‘that this unjustifiable criticism comes from the pen of one who has not 
lifted his little finger in favour ofthe millions of his negro fellow-subjects 
who are, on account of their colour, crushed under a: most iniquitous system 
of laws devised by his own countrymen, what should we say of his invocation 
to ‘the quickened conscience of England’s Christian people’ to apply to 

. *Britain’s greatest colony the- doctrines of human brotherhood that have 
% ee ‘to the.Anglo-Saxon race the prestige that it enjoys’? Let Mr. Bryan 


f 


~ himeelf try to give-an answer to this question.”] 
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8, “To any one who is wh Dawe with the real state of India, who has 
The Times of India’s attack truly diagnosed the evils that affect the body politic 
on Mr. Bryan anda plea for 0d hast e honesty to speak out his mind fearlessly, 
a wholesale boycott of certain Mr. Bryan’s picture must appeal as a_ true 
Anglo-Indian newspapers. — presentment of the. real situation. ........ His 
Praja vo (33), 12th indictment ought~to suggest reflection to thought- 
SAGs ER ful Anglo-Indians and lead them to re-examine 
their whole position. Yet the leading Anglo-Indian journal of this 
‘Presidency is awfully wroth that Mr. Bryan should have had the courage to 
depict the main features of British rule in India in such dark colours. Instead 
of refuting the facts and figures on which Mr. Bryan relies, this rabid Anglo- 
Indian journalist pours forth foul invective and abuse on his devoted 
head and .attributes to him mean and unworthy motives............. In 
justice to ourselves and the cause we represent, is it not worth while askin 
ourselves whether every one who has-the welfare of India at heart should not 
‘bethink himself of some practical steps that will arrest the growing hostility 
towards us of the Anglo-Indian Press, especially of papers like the Zimes of 
ERGIBT i 66 iscsi The hostility to our cause proceeds from two sources, viz., the 
ignorance or selfishness of our own people, and secondly the Anglo-Indian 
Press, We are sure the first will diminish as time moves on, but for the second, 
a systematic attack is needed. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Times of India represents the unanimous view of the official world. There 
are several among the officials who are prepared to go the whole way with us, 
As for the organs of the rest, we must, in justice to ourselves and the noble 
cause we have espoused, make it a point to discourage and weaken them by 
withholding from them all patronage in the shape of advertisement, printing 
work or subscriptions, in short by an extensive boycott. This is the least we 
could do to satisfy the demands of our patriotic obligations. We cannot afford 
to let honest foreign critics be abused in the way Mr. Bryan has been for 


speaking the truth. The dictates of patriotism here coincide with those of 
morality.” 


9. Pandit Kripashankar Jhinabhai contributes some verses to the Hind 
Swardjya of which the following is a translation.:— 
Verses on the need of Ye heroes of all classes! Make common cause with 
India. among the people of one another, because unity and contentment will 
ndiae ' ° 
Hind Swardjya (Anglo enable you to do your duty. For want of unity-king- 
Gujarati) (28), 18th Aug. doms have been ruined, national wealth looted and the 
| people exposed to miseries. Carefully ponder over the 
condition of India that has been enslaved and subjected to a constant drain of 
her wealth ever since the disappearance of unity among her people. The 
differences which arose between Ram and Ravan led tothe slaying of thousands 
of heroes of Lanka. Owing to want of unity brother killed brother in the war 
between the Pandavas and the Kauravas. When noble heroes saw that the 
country was plunged into calamities, they went away and with them courage 
disappeared from India. For want of timely unity the Yadavas were wantonly 
slain. When Arjun lost Krishna’s help, Kaba got the mastery over him and 
plundered all his possessions, no one being left to defend him. Subsequently 
Prithuraj had to lament over the miserable plight to which the country had been 
reduced owing to disunion. The Turkish rule in India disappeared owing 
to want of union and the same cause brought about the downfall of 
the Mahratta Empire. Behold! ‘The Britons and the Japanese are happy on 
account of union. When there was union ‘in this land of Ind, the country 
was resplendent with such brilliance that even the gods used to bow before her. 
With the loss of union all good that wasin the land disappeared. Alas! The 
_ ship of Bharat has sprung a leak and on account of mutual jealousy there is no 
port where it can find a safe refuge. O Ind! You have fallen upon evil 
_times. Where have those heroes gone who were maddened with a desire to 
fight? Alas! Where are Chanakya, Vishwakama, Ram, Sita, Harishchandra, 
Bhim, Rana Sang and Pratap ?- ‘lhe enemies of the country were in the past 
_ humbled to dust and the prestige of the Kshatriyas was never tarnished. 
- Mark how swarms of insects and ants build their homes by union. They live 
happily in harmony among themselves and sting any oppressor who dares 
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better and innumerable benefits will be gained in the end. 

-. 10, Ina poem entitled “ Words of encouragement to the Aryans”, one 
‘Klint t6 the Avyans to Maneklal .Chhotalal Desai addresses the following 

‘Smove their hands” snd @xhortation to the Indians :—Arise, O Indians! Hail 

restore prosperity to their the sun of Indian’s prosperity which has just dawned. 


country. Begin to utter the cry of “ Vande Métaram,” betake 
dg Mataram (934), ourself to trade, and do away with jealousies and 


animosities in order to gain independence. Such 

a favourable opportunity will never come again, Give up idleness, . neglect 
of duty and infatuation. Receive education, but do not be Europeanized, 
Do not indulge in servile imitation and be denationalised. We have become 
devoid of the means of subsistence and trade has lost its former prosperity. 
Empty pomp isall that has remained to us. Lakhs and crores of — are 
nominally shown on paper. Precious articles are exported to the West and 
mere baubles are received in return. Agriculture has declined and commerce 
has fled to enrich Europe. Say, then, what has been left to you in 
India? Let these hints warn you to move your hands. Ory “ Vande Mataram ” 
and increase your love for commerce, Arts and sciences have been 
taken away from you; you have become dependent and have lost your 
- manliness. Ruin and destitution have suddenly overtaken India so as to teach 
a lesson to her sons. If you are a lover of education, spread it; if you are 
a trader, develop trade ; if you are proficient in arts and industries, make use of 
your knowledge to promote them.. Gird up your loins ‘and make a name for 
yourself, if you are made of the right metal. Cry “Vande Métaram” and 
increase your love of commerce. 


11. The Vande Mdtaram reprints a short collection of poems composed 
ela ae all by Javerbai, the deceased mother of the editor, 
woman to her sons to rush ™¥- Chhaganlal Lallubhai Thanawala, describing 
to the rescue of their mother- in glowing terms the virtues and heroism of ancient 
land, Indian women and exhorting the women of the present 
6 teal cae (984), times to emulate their conduct and impart such 
& “— education to their sons as might make them patriots 
ready to march to the field of battle and acquire a name for themselves. In 

the last.of these poems the authoress makes a heroic woman thus exhort her 

sons :—Be bold in fight and show your valour to your enemies, There is 

no time to think. Rush forward and marry the Goddess of Fame. You possess 

a sword known as Mahddevi, which will enable you to break through the ranks 

| of yourenemy. Whose help are you counting upon now? Proceed at once to 
= the battle-field. Crafty people have laid snares in order to deprive India of its 
vitality. Do they imagine that it is easy to do this? Indiais like a mine 


« | of precious jewels. O Indians! When you see others rushing forward to 
He lunder this mine, why do you not come to the rescue. O you leaders! 
Sherish a zeal to serve your country. If you waste time in talking, your own 
hearths and homes will be plundered. 


12, The Vande Mdtaram publishes verses entitled ‘“ What should be done? ” 
aia a. the. following effect :—The enemy stands before me, 
breast between love for his While the fair one lures me from behind. My heart 
sweetheart and love for the goestowards both. Iam puzzled whether I should ad- 
‘a motherland, vance or step back. Love for my sweetheart struggles 
ie. — _ Vande Metaran (934), inmy breast with love for my mother-land. Iam un- 
ds rec _.. gable to decide whether I should enjoy the company of 
my beloved or march to the field of battle. I have not the heart to say “ No’ to 
my sweetheart, but .at the same time I would be considered a vile creature if I 
dia not go to the rescue of. my mother. Timerrolls away, but there is no end to 
Pee: the train of my thoughts. My soul pinesat the sight of my mother’s distress and 
ie Tan equally grieved by the bewailingasf my dear one. How can TI resist the 
ae claims of both? Ah! A happy thought has flashed upon my mind. Let mogo 
‘to the battlefield accompanied by my beloved, IfI die, I shall enjoy the bliss 
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of Heaven. If I live, earthly happiness will be in store for me; Kuowing. 
this, I cannot tarry here any longer, Ohhagan says that the desired end can be. 
thus secured. This, then, is what should be done. ve 3 


13. The advancement of a country depends on unity and self-pride. 

| These two qualities engender a spirit of self-sacrifice, 

_ Genuine union and patri- while their absence~is followed by misery. They 
yo + indispensable con- form ihe main factors of a country’s rise, although 

ions for a country’s rise. ° ° 4: 

Gujardt (70), 16th Aug, © ianumerable subsidiary forces have to be employed 
for bringing about national advancement. Whichever 
nation has been inspired by these qualities, has easily gained independence. Japan 
was lagging behind other nations in every respect, but no sooner were her 
people animated by unity and racial pride than their rise was assured and their 
greatness has now become the envy of the whole world. India’s present decline 
can be traced to the absence of these two qualities among her people, Our union 
means vanity and frivolous religious discussions, while our pride is but a synonym 
for egoism. What hope could there befor our rise? Despite all our tall talk 
about union and patriotism, an Indian is always ready to cut the throat of his 
countryman ; nay, he takes pridein such a deed. Every Indian sheds tears over 
his own misfortunes and envies the happiness of others. So long as this state of 
things does not disappear, it is futile to hope for our rise. Fruitless bickerings 
are a spectacle to be commonly witnessed in all spheres of life in this country — 
social, political as well as religious—with the result that all our institutions 
are becoming devitalised. Honest difference of opinion is a sine gua non for 
progress, but personal malice and egoism conduce toa country’s decay. We 
should try to be free from these evils and cultivate genuine and not spurious 
patriotism and unity. Our true welfare consists in discarding what is our 
own and exerting ourselves for the welfare of our fellow-countrymen. If an 
obscure individual in a remote part of the country has to endure suffering, we 
should regard his suffering as our own; otherwise, we shall be put down as mere 
blusterers. Until this consummation is achieved, we cannot be said to be really 
happy, although we may fancy ourselves to be so. 


14. The history of those countries in-Asia and Africa that have been 
conquered by the Kuropean nations establishes the 
Alleged selfish character of faet that the latter are never actuated by the desire of 
British rule in India, , 
Vihdré (165), 13th Aug,  Clevating the status of the conquered peoples. They are 
ever bent upon advancing their own selfish interests. 
It is, therefore, the height of folly to suppose that Englishmen have come to 
India with any benevolent object in view. So long as 50 per cent. of the 
population under their rule remain insufficiently clad and fed, any vaunting 
on their part about the beneficent character of their rule is out of place. 
Their interests are quite at variance with ours. Their gain means loss to us, 
‘while the:r prosperity spells our impoverishment and ruin, ‘The high- 
sounding promises contained in the Queen’s Proclamation were deliberately 
made with the object of deceiving a credulous people. The object of our rulers 
is to overawe us with their superior might. It is foolish to expect 
of them that they would hand over the reins of administration to us. 
They will never accede to our demands for political rights except under compul- 
sion. They take advantage of our loyal and law-abiding nature and use an 
army, manned by our own countrymen, to harass us. Our people should, there- 
fore, make it a point not to serve in the British army. Our rulers turn a deaf 
ear to our complaints because they have ceased {to fear us. Unless, therefore, 
we make our strength felt by them and adopt a line of policy calculated to 
strike terror into their hearts, we shall not be able to accomplish our objects, 


15. A correspondent writes to the Vihdri:—The Indians have now-a-days 
become so degenerate and demoralized that they are 
Exhortation to Hindusand ead to all sense of honour and do not at all feel the 
a OP a pangs cf humiliation or public censure. It is sicken- 
so Mean by Baronenen, ing to behold the unpatriotic and enfeebled descend- 
Vihdri (165), 43th Aug, ants of those ancient Aryans, who were once a terror to 
ms their enemies and who at one time boasted of a hero like 
Shivaji. Ye Hindus and Mubammadans, do not forget your patriotic ancestors, 
con 594-—5 
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resented the slightest affront cast upon them. Are you not ashamed to be 
“wives?” ‘Have you lost all your manhood, courage and heroism so as 


‘to be incapable of resenting the tion of a wife metaphorically ascribed 
to you? . EB b of your forbearance and effeminacy. It is better to commit 
ethan lead an ignoble life. | 


16. In continuation of its leading article in the issue of 3rd August (vide 
What should be done by Paragraph 17 of the last Weekly Report) the Pratod 
the Indians before rely- -writes :—Before the policy of ‘‘ passive resistance ” can 
ing on a policy of “passive be relied upon as an effective weapon of political agita- 
resistance | eae: wae tion in India, it is necessary that the people belonging 
aaeine po uelr peice” to the higher ‘classes of Indian society should, by 
Pratod (158), 10th Ang. giving up their habits of indolence, learn to lead 

unselfish and patriotic lives and impress the lower 
classes with the impoverished condition of the country. Funds should be raised 
and institutions established in different talukas and districts for the purpose of 
enlightening the masses upon the shortcomings of the present administration 
and to teach them the lesson of agitating ceaselessly for the redress of their 
grievances, A feeling of unity should thus be engendered among the people 
so that they may stand shoulder to shoulder and work strenuously for promot- 
ing the public weal. Clubs should be established and trusts formed after the 
manner of western countries. In short, no efforts should be spared to create 
a healthy public opinion and to strengthen it as much as possible with a view to 
effect perfect union among the people. 


17. “Sir Bampfylde, as has been represented in some quarters, may be of 
Pines ~ a 2 _ @ somewhat stern and autocratic nature, but it is 

wh a doubtful if any Lieutenant-Governor of the newly 
severed province could have been conciliatory enough to satisfy the Bande 
Mataram people without gravely failing in his duty in other directions, 
especially towards the Muhammadan majority. We regret to note that Lord 
Minto, instead of playing the part of an arbitrator between his subordinate and the 
Secretary of State, is apparently content to passively echo humane radical 
sentiments, no matter whether they fit the case or not. Sir Bampfylde’s 
superiors who thought they could allay the wrath of the Bengalis by sacrificing 
their hated victim at the altar of the Partition ought to know that the 
Bengali and his friends fomented the agitation against the head of the new 
province, not so much with the object of heaping discredit on the head personally, 
as with that of forcing the hands of the Supreme Government to reverse the 
Partition decree,......... ° Sir B. Fuller’s disappearance from the arena of 
Bengal politics will not in any way silence the clamour of these anti-partition 
agitators. | 


18, Sir B. Fuller has done a wise thing by deciding to adopt the only 
- dignified course that was left open to him. The 

‘ ona dag Otis ie sovemaenen a his 8, gg. however, excite our 
ST 1} “ sympathy, and we cannot help commisserating the 
orale: Dh eile te fate of ll who stuck to his caieinatbie post 
with exceptional fortitude and decision of purpose, but who has been thrown 
over-board just because he discharged his onerous duties with conscientiousness 
and zeal. We doubt the wisdom of the course which goaded him, in a way, 
to throw off the portfolio of office in disgust, and think no one hada better 
right than Sir Bampfylde to expect a more judicious recognition in higher 
quarters of services rendered at great self-sacrifice at a critical period of 
history.......... The glib and unguarded utterances of Mr. Morley, publicly 
discrediting the acts and measures of the man on the spot, are not likely to 
render the administration of the province smoother, or to allay disturbances 
and restore peace. If the policy of firmness and strength in which Sir Bamp- 
fylde had put faith is to give way to one of laxity and weakness, the province 
would soon be reduced to a state which would make its government by peaceful 
‘methods and ordinary laws an utter impossibility, We only regret that while 
the few shortcomings of Sir Bampfylde’s Government have been made much 
of, its strong points should have been altogether ignored. Though some of the 
acts arid measures of his administration ware grossly wanting in tact and 
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statesmanship, in so far as they interfered with trivialities which would better 
have been left rigidly alone, the administration was conducted on the whole 
with a vigour and firmness of purpose which were not unjustified.” [The 
Bombay Hast Indian writes :—“ It is undeniable that one of the greatest 
blunders committed underthe British rule in India is the acceptance of the 
resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller. The Secretary of State for India is greatly 
responsible for this blunder, and we think that a premium has been set upon 
agitation, the results of which will be disastrous to the whole administration of 
India if it is encouraged by those who ought to uphold the policy of British 
rule in India.’’| 


19, Sir Bampfylde Fuller had left nothing spp eoectine abuse his authority 

FG Se “ and repress the political awakening of the Béngalis, 
oe the latter riko azainst him the powerful ‘veapon 
of national unity and scored a signal victory over him without over-riding 
the established laws. of the country. Sir B. Fuller has only to thank him- 
self for his humiliation. He fell from his high pedestal, because he was 
incapable of reading the signs of the times. He was amazingly oblivious 
of the great change wrought in the politica) situation of India during the 
last twenty years and of the strides made by the people towards the goal of 
unity and patriotism. A wise ruler in Sir Bampfylde’s place would have 
adopted a conciliatory policy towards the Bengalis and endeavoured to pour oil 
on troubled waters. But ever since his assumption of the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the new province, Sir Bampfylde was led into a series of 
blunders which only tended to fan the Bengali agitation into fiercer flames. 
He set about his stupendous task with the settled, albeit foolish, conviction 
that the authorities could lord it over the Indians at their sweet will and that 
the latter being a conquered people should meekly obey the former's mandates. 
At the outset of his career he toured through the disturbed province with all 
the pomp and circumstance of State, and when the Bengalis extended but a 
cold reception to him, he attempted to extort honours and addresses from them 
by force. Next he openly flouted the supreme authority of Parliament over 
Indian affairs by his defiant declaration that beyond two or three angry 
speeches in that assembly nothing would be done by the authorities in 
England to annul the partition measure. Had Sir Bampfylde been a 
high official in England or a Colonial Governor, he would have been swiftly 
taught a lesson for speaking so contemptuously of Parliament. But tbanks to 
the dominant influence of the Indian bureaucracy in England, his indisere- 
tion was connived at. Then followed that series of illegal and high-handed 
circulars and orders, which were covertly directed at the suppression of the 


_ swadeshi and boycott movements and which culminated in the forcible disper- 


sion of the Barisal Conference, The end of all this is what one could have easily 
foreseen, and Sir Bampfylde has been recalled from office in utter humiliation 
and disgrace. Sir LB, Fuller’s resignation will have no effect whatsoever upon 
the Bengali agitation, the central objective of which is the partition of 
Bengal. Yet the event has a significauce all its own as indicating the trans- 
formation that has been lately brought about in the political situation of India, 
The moral of the resignation is that the authorities have been compelled 
to bend before the rising tide of public opinion. Hitherto the efforts of 
the people to attain to a higher political status have been met by silent 
hostility and repression on the part of the powers that be. The conflict 
between Sir B, Fuller and the Bengalis was, as it were, a local feflex 
of the more stupendous Imperial struggle. between the British authorities 
and the people of India, The victory achieved by the Bengalis over Sir B, 
Fuller is a significant augury of the ultimate triumph in store for the people 
of India in the latter struggle. The glorious stand made by the Bengalis 
against the partition has convinced the authorities of the hopeless impossibility 
of governing India ina spirit of autocracy and defiance of popular opinion, 
It has been indelibly impressed upon their minds that India is for the Indians 
and should be governed in conformity with their wishes. The biblical maxim, 
“Out of evil good cometh,” can be applied with trath to the herculean 
efforts made by Lord Curzon and his favourite lieutenant, Sir B. Fuller, to rule 


' Our very adversaries: have ‘proved’ our helpers 
people of England and Ameried 


erm | the | eyes of the 
spore y state of t prevailing in India. Indians should rejoice 
if hag at last fallen over the regime of autocracy and that the 


tam a of self-government will soon be sede on the stage of this country. 


20. “The news of the resignation by Sir B. Fuller of his office as Lieuten* 
: ant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam will be 
Resignation of SirB, Fuller. reoeived everywhere in India with intense relief. For, 
p< ogo (9), 12th Aug-; the Partition apart, it was patent that it was Sir B. 
riot (14), llth Ang.; Full , 1 ble ¢ 
Prabhat (52), 7th Aug., Eng. er who was personally responsible for most of the 
ols. administrative blunders which convulsed the Bengali 
nation for the last twelve months, His apologists 
may indeed say that his subordinates played him false, but these blunders were 
the blunders more of policy than of execution, and no one but the man at the 
hélm could be held responsible for them. It is said that Lord Minto betrayed 
a weakness of character in allowing his Lieutenant to be crushed under the 
pressure of his critics. We for one are inclined to regard it rather as an 
indication of strength than of weakness. It was infinitely more easy for His 
aT had he but so chosen, to turn a deaf ear to the popular clamour and 
to yield to the insistent demand of Anglo-Indian officialdom to go on in the 
name of prestige with the policy pursued by Sir B. Fuller, In “India at the 
peren day it is quite possible fora Viceroy to ignore any public agitation, 
howsoever loud or noisy, with perfect immunity, and it demands greater 
courage.of mind on the Viceroy’s part to go against the united opinion ‘of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy than to go against the wishes of the people. Lord 
Minto obviously chose the more courageous path and the Indian public must 
really be grateful to His Lordship for the bold step he has taken, The right 
way of showing a proper appreciation of the step taken by Lord Minto in 
compelling Sir B, Fuller to resign his post is, in our opinion, to abstain from 
proclaiming that it is a triumph of the popular cause. Vaunting and boasting 
at this time will do the popular cause more harm than good. We can certainly 
afford to take Sir B. Fuller’s resignation with dignified reserve,.......... The 
blunders of Sir B. Fuller were already so numerous and phenomenal that 
any Viceroy with the least sense of fairness in him would have felt himself 
bound to interfere. Perhaps Lord Minto stayed his hand toolong.’’ [The 
Patriot writes :—“‘ Any other person than Sir B. Fuller would have resigned 
long ago, especially after Mr. Morley’s crushing censure in the reprieve case. 


The reason assigned for Sir B. Fuller’s resignation is very silly.......... The 
Times of India condemns Lord Minto for accepting the resignation. It says 
the Viceroy should have stood by his lieutenant......._ But Lord Minto knows 


-his business better than this wiseacre of Bombay.” The Prabhdt writes :— 
“The news of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resignation will be received with a chorus 
of joy throughout the length and breadth of the country....... We doubt 
whether in the long list of provincial rulers that we have had since the establish- 
_ment of the British saj, there could be found one more inconsiderate, unsym- 
pathetic, incompetent and incapable.” | 


21. The Hindu Punch publishes a number of cartoons on the subject of 

ea ae pane. 1k Sir B, Fuller’s resignation. In one of these Sir B. 
pomigs Ral (128) 1a Ang, Tuller is represented as a victim bound hand and foot 
; 5° and offered to the goddess Durga by Lord Minto and 

the Secretary of State, who. pray for her propitiation by kindly accepting the 
‘victim offered. In another, Sir B. Fuller is compared to the demon Rawan 
‘and is shown as having been utterly discomfited in bending the huge bow 
Of the swadeshé agitation. In a third cartoon, Bengali Babus are represented 
as wolves pursuing Anglo-Indian administrators and the latter are shown as 
having offered Sir B. Fuller as a victim to temporarily stay the fury of the 
‘ferocious animals so as to gain some breathing time toeffect their escape, [The 
Kadi refers to the demonstrations of Muhammadans of Dacca and other places 
‘in apo. of Sir B. Fuller and remarks that their bogus character is unmasked 
: png ipers like the Amrita, Bazaar Patrika and that Musalmans 
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22, “It may be instractive to quote the Advocate of India as to that 
ved hollow characterot 2ttificial demonstration got up by the Muhammadane 
as hen cade "ie the im ‘honour’ (?) of the resigned satrap! Of course, 
Mohammadans of Dacca nobody in India believes in the genuineness of the 
against Sir B. Fuller’s resig- affair; however, the organs of the bureaucracy may 


nation, = try to make us Welieve so and besides mislead the 
PP ag, Raa wh oom ignorant British public in England. Indeed, the 


demonstration was the demonstration of the distin- 
guished service by the mouth of their slavish Muhammadansand meant for * home 
consumption.’ fhe Secretary of State must have been mightily amused by the 
flaming telegram which the friendly Reuter must, of course, have wired to 
England. But to expect that either he or any other Englishman of common 
sense c)uld have been deceived by the report of the bogus demonstration would 
be absurd. Rather Mr. Morley must have been more than convinced of the 
present character of the Civil Service by this lutest specimen of their corrus- 
cation. Saysthe Advocate: ‘ We have read the Muhammadan protest with some 
amusement. Are these loyal millions of Mussalmans going to start a counter 
agitation in order to demonstrate their loyalty? Why has all this admiration 
for Sir B. Fuller come so later Ungenerous people: might suggest that its 
Origin is not due to the faithful Muhammadan community, but to those gentle- 
men of the Civil Service who were particularly exasperated by Mr. Morley’s 
severe notice of an unfortunate irregularity detected in their sacred order.’ 
People have sometimes to be ungenerous or uncharitable, but it is better 
that they should be frankly so than indulge in legendary stories and bogus 
demcnstrations.”’ 


23. “The Lnglishman and other Anglo-Indian journals of its type are. 
making the best they can of the Muhammadan dis- 
Peesagg Nas de approval of the acceptance of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s 
resignation, which has found articulate expression in 
meetings and in letters to the press, and which may be said to-have been 
engineered by Anglo-Indians to a very large extent. ........ Our Anglo-Indian 
friends are chuckling now, but we are afraid they will have to shed bitter tears 
of repentance, if by their own action they hasten the development of the spirit 
of political discontent and agitation among the Muhammadans. The Moslems 
will be far more unpalatable and indigestible than the Hindus. Beware, oh our 
Anglo-Indian friends, of the influence of Mullason the Moslems, beware of the 
respect they have for the Caliph at Constantinople, beware of Pan-Islam.”’ 


24, ‘Tuesday, the 7th August 1906, witnessed the celebration of the 

_ Swadesht Day in Bengal. It was really the anniversary 

car yg of the Swadeshi of the dawn of the rise of the Indian nation, On that 

ay by the Bengalis, q ; 

Gujardti (24), 12th Aug. ay the Bengalis took a solemn vow to boycott foreign 
goods and they have steadfastly adhered to it 

with the tenacity exhibited by the Poles, On the occasion of the celebration 
the Bengalis performed the ceremony of waving the “ National Flag’. ‘This - 
will be regarded as a unique event in the history of India. Every nation 
has its own standard, which is displayed on suitable occasions and ‘is indicative 
of national victory. The raising of the Bengali standard shows how the 
iniquitous system of administration presses hard on the people of India. 
The -words Triumph and Unity are inscribed on the banner, which consists 
of three colours, bright red, pale red and green, signifying a union of all the 
castes and communities of India, In the centre of the banner is inscribed 
the motto “Bande Mataram”; on its upper corners are painted half- 
blossomed lilies and on the lower corners are displayed the rise of the Sun and 
the Moon. The Bengalis have sworn to pay homage to this flag, just as 
Europeans respect their national standards, This banner will be displayed, 
whenever national business has to be transacted. We wish that this flag may 
be regarded as the standard of the whole Indian nation, and _ that the country’s 
political, industrial, religious and social advancement may be achieved under 
its auspices, Unfortunately the people of India have lost their nationality, 
their national anthem, and their national pride. If this flag awakens the 
national pride of the people of India and makes them cry, ‘“‘ We are Indians, 
we are Aryans,” the first-anniversary of the Swadeshi Day will for ever remain 
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peers in-the history of ag Sp The workings: of Providence 
nom ita ble tas blade of -grass Hei oo into a huge mountain, and 
| = ntain is in no time reduced to a mere straw. Is it not an 
augur the good fortune in store for India that the Déceatte 
their national standard almost synchronously with 
j e Morley’s announcement about reform in the administration of the country ? 


25. “Lord Lamington’s visit to the Fergusson College and the speech His 
ifiie Tealeition% Hels to Excellency made there should go far to discount the 
the Fergusson _Oollege, suggestion that Government do not favour swadeshism 
Poona, even when directed along proper paths. The College is 
Jém-e-Jamthed (29), 18th cheng the noblest and most magnificent offering 
Aug. Eng. oi Dnygn aid on the altar of stoadeshism in India, and it has 
Frabésh (40), 16th Ang. heen viewed by none with more unstinted admiration 
and approval than by the Government and the British officials. Lord 
Lamington has been no less cordial and emphatic than his predecessors in his 
acknowledgment of the excellent work that has been done by the Life Members 
of the College and others, and the splendid example in patriotism and devotion 
to high ideals they have set to the students andthe community at large, 
His Excellency must be said to have exploded the fallacy, at least so far as 
this Presidency is concerned, of the British Government being inimical to 
independent native enterprise and effort for the furtherance of the material 
and a progress of the people.” [The Duaydn Prakdsh writes in a similar 
strain 


*26. ‘The most noteworthy feature of the Provincial Financial State- 
ment, presented to the local Legislative Council 
_ Financial Statement laid yesterday, is the astonishing discrepancy between 
before the Bombay Legisla- the estimates and actuals of famine relief expendi- 
tive Council. 

Indian Social Reformer ture. In the last official year, an amount of 
(4), 19th Aug. over 16 lakhs was budgetted for, but only 4 lakhs 
were actually spent. In the current year 42 lakhs 
had been provided when the Budget figures were sent up to the Government 
of India in January last, but it is not expected that more than 12 lakhs will 
be spent. This is not due to the famine having been less severe than it was 
expected to be. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie says that in the districts affected the 
situation was as acute as in 1896-97, The savings were effected on account 
of the almost complete abstention of people from the relief works opened by 
Government. The probable reasons assigned for this result are emigration to 
Hyderabad, increased demand for labour in the Bombay mills, tbe loss of popula- 
tion owing to the ravages of plague and the self-reliance of the people. Some 
time ago we quoted a statement from the Dnydnodaya to the effect that the rate 
of wages paid on the relief works was very low, but even this does not account for 
the extraordinary fall in the attendance. Some years ago the people would not 
resort to Government relief works for sentimental reasons. These were broken 
. down by the last two famines and the complaint was that they were resorting 
too freely tothem. The Government estimates were framed on the actuals of 
the previous famine, most probably. We have not been able to ascertain that 
there was any large influx of labourers in Bombay mills, and it is known that the 
Nizam’s dominions were themselves visited by famine. At any rate, this is 
the first time that it is admitted that the population of British districts was 
saved from the effects of famine by the work and wages available in a Native 
State. We. do not think that there has been any movement at 
work among the people of the affected parts during the last few years, having 
for its object the promotion of the qualities so lavishly attributed to them by the 
Honourable the Revenue Member. In any case, the fact stares us in the face 
that in the affected distiicts there has been within the last five or six years an 
economic or moral revolution, the effects of which had altogether escaped the 
notice of Government and the district officials. Hither the people had grown 
rich and self-sufficient all of a sudden without any apparent industrial 
development and given up their prejudices against migration, or there has 
been during recent years a diminution of the population far exceeding the 

of Government, based on the. uated number of births and deaths 
in: these districts. Whatever may be the reason, the enormous rr 
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between the estimated and actual expenditure on famine relief adds point 
to the complaints, which have of late become loud and numerous, that the 
present system of Administration is totally out of touch with the sestaonabaiine 
of the every-day life of the people.”’ 


27. The nomination of Syed Zain Al Edrus as an additional member of. the 
Bombay Legislative Council has been received with 
Protest against the nomi- delight by the Muhammadan community of this Pre- 
nation of Syed Zain Al Edrus 
és um Geoedt casentier Of the sidency, but we feel bound on principle to record our 
Bombay Legislative Council. emphatic disapproval of the selection made by Gov- 
Sdnj Vartaman (89), 11th ernment. The days are long since past when a seat 
sane ' fa a (82), on the Legislative Council was considered a reward for 
ug.; Akhbdr-e-Islim : en | , : at : 
(60), llth Aug. mediocrities of noble birth in recognition of some kind 
of service rendered to Government. The Council is no 
longer regarded by the public as an assemblage of ornamental figureheads. The 
primary aim of the Indian Councils Act of 1892 was to get into the Councils men 
who might serve as a link between the Government and the people and whose 
knowledge, experience and foresight might be helpful to the authorities 
in deliberating on public questions. We cannot, therefore, help expressing 
our disap pointment, when Government pursue the short-sighted policy 
of making nominations solely with a view to swell the official majority 
instead of fulfilling the aim of the Councils Act. We have nothing to 
say against Mr. Edrus personally, but his record of public services, barring 
his work in the Surat Municipality and in connection with the Muham- 
madan Educational Conference held in that city, has been a blank. We regret 
that Government have ignored the claims of several Muhammadan gentlemen, 
who have come in closer contact both with the o‘ficials and the peopla and 
whose presence in the Council might have proved more useful to the authorities. 
It is to be regretted that the local Government should regulate their 
nominations to the Council on narrow principles just at a “time when 
Mr. Morley has promised to place the Legislative Councils on a more popular 
basis. If Government wanted to mark their appreciation of the services of 
Mr. Edrus, we submit they could have done so, with greater credit to themselves 
and justice to Mr. Edrus, by rewarding him with a title instead of thrusti 
him into a position fraught with grave and delicate responsibilities. [The 
Mukhbir-i-Islam and the Akhbar-e-Isldm on the other hand are highly delighted 
at the nomination of Syed Edrus to the local Legislative Council, The former 
paper eulogistically reviews his loyal and meritorious services to Goveroment, 
while the latter thanks Government for having redressed a long-standing 
grievance of the Muhammadans of Gujarat about the want of a representative 
to look after their interests in the Council. ] 


28. ‘At last the Bombay Postmen have gone on strike! ..,..... A 
solemn warning was given in these columns to the 

Postal strike in Bombay. authorities of the possibility of a strike and we did 
art a ndeh Sh ith, our best to impress upon them the reasonableness of 
and lieth Aug., Eng. th ‘ ‘Peve d ‘ ‘ ; 
cole. € men’s grievances and the necessity to give to their 
. demands the consideration they deserved. The 

authorities began by neglecting the petitions from the men and ended by 
giving half-hearted concessions, which could only finally come in force 
more than six months hence.......... We may here take our readers into 
confidence and say that we exerted all our influence with the men to avert 
a strike, and while this had the desired effect upon the men, at least for some 
time, the authorities ignored all our warnings. But it. is not yet too late to 
mend, An assurance that immediate consideration would be thi to what 
the men have to say will, we feel sure, bring about compromise...,...,.._ It is 
sympathy much more than actual concessions that wins in such cases. Let us 
hope there will be greater wisdom shown in this respect in Bombay than has 
been displayed in perturbed and unhinged Calcutta.’’ [In its issue of 17th 
August the paper writes:—“ The men of the postal distribution servive who 
struck work yesterday failed to effect a compromise with the authorities, A 
deputation of senior peons waited on the Director-General and the grievances 
put forward by them were discussed. The Postal authorities place1 certain 
concessions before the deputation, and the men were given one hour in which 
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definite decision. The deputation retired ‘at 8 o'clock and the 
gials waited till 4 o’elock for the reply. By 4 o’clock the strikers 
refusing to accept the concessions offered to them at the meeting. 
i thought it fit to adopt a strong line of policy.......... 
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“Phe authorities left to the men the alternative of summary dismissal in case of 


non-acceptance of the concessions already offered. The men, even at this stage, 
refused to return to work and all the men who had signed the second memorial, 
488 in numbér, were immediately dismissed and the police were instructed to 
relieve them of all Government clothing.......... Contrary to general expecta- 
tions, the strikers do not at all seem to be ina mood to budge from the resolve 
they took yesterday.......... When questioned whether-they would give in, 
they pointedly said ‘no.’ Nor are they in a mood to give uptheir uniforms, 
which they think cannot be taken from them by any legal means. Our 
representative reports that the deliveries of the newly arrived English mail 
letters, parcels, &c., have not been made, and itis only window deliveries that 
are successful, There is great dislocation of business. The strikers are more 
determined than ever.” In its issue of 18th August the paper writes :—“ In a 
quarrel between the rich and the poor, it is so easy to take the side of the rich, 
and the rich have such facilities to gold-gild their own case as often'to lead | 
even sensible men to conclude that the fault entirely lies with the poor. We 
are very much afraid that it has been so in regard to the postmen’s strike. No 
doubt, the public has been seriously inconvenienced by the strike. But when it 
is maintained that it is the strikers, who have put themselves out of court by 
showing a total disregard of public convenience by the suddenness with which 
they stopped work, let us remember that it is the Postal authorities who by 
their own attitude brought the men to that frame of mind...,....... The men’s 
waiting on the Director-General at 8 P.M. at his lodgings has been attacked as 
an inroad upon private time. It is not, however, recognised that to the 
Oriental mind personal approach seems the most natural way of seeking redress, 
Fhe men are again blamed for breaking off the negotiations for a settlement 
of the dispute for the sake of only 90 of them. We should really consider that 
it is a point highly to their credit that they have not heen selfish enough to 
allow even a smali number out of their own to go by the board. We admire the 
energy shown by the Postal authorities, but we are afraid the verdict must be 
that they are caught napping. But for the Policemen, there would have been 
a complete collapse and even with the Policemen there is a total disorganisation 
in the work of delivery of postal articles. We think under these circumstances 
that the public have the right todemand that either the authorities should 
promptly make tolerably efficient arrangements for coping with the work or 
make up with the men by giving the small concession they demand. A 
hundred men are still said to be staunch. May we remark that their presence 
in distribution’ is not discernible by ordinary eyes. Our information is that 
there are 563 men in the strike and all these are firm. ‘here have been only 
16 blacklegs, ‘The others, namely 22, are on leave. It is ordinarily not for the 
public to tell employers to yield to strikers, but the Postal Department is a 

ublic Department and stoppage of work is no matter of loss to the employers, 
but to the public.”” Elsewhere the paper says that it hag received subscriptions 
amounting to Rs, 50 to help the strikers, and promises to acknowledge through 
its columns further contributions received by it towards the same object. | 


*29. “ It is grievous to notice the strike of the postmen, a most intelligent, 
ee ae hard-working and honest class of men, who richly 
P Kaiser-t-Hind (£0), 19th qogerve the sympathy and support of all right-minded. 
ug-, Eng. cols.; Gujarati pe , 
(24), 19th Aug., Eng. cols, Citizens. We owe the efficiency of our Bombay Post 
: étepaie Office, which carries the palm in all India, to these men. 
Of course, the service organs have given the departmental version. Without 
in any manner challenging it at this stage, may we not also hear what the 
r postmen themselves have to say in their defence? Have we at all heard 
their side? And if we have not, why should we condemn these men?......... 
Can it be that the departmental story alone is always right and the story of 
these men all wrong? Are -the departments the very embodiment of fair- 
play, justice and generosity, and-is it only the perversity and folly of the 
ikers which are at,fault<-men;who know that starvation would stare them 


in the face without service? Are they so utterly blind to their own interasts as 
to foolishly go on strike? Are the ‘ ring-leaders,’ as they are absurdly called, 
really criminal, because they, feeling like their comrades, are only more bold 
and prominent in explaining their side of the case? Who is then to judge 
between the wrongs of these poor starvelings and the rights of the mighty and 
over-bearing State Department ?” }The Gujarati writes:—*‘‘The Postal 
Department is not working at a loss. Its efficiency and prosperity are due to 
no small extent to the faithful, continuous and patient work done by postmen. 
They have an undoubted claim upon the sympathy of their superiors and of 
_ the public in general, in so far as their demands are reasonable, and we cannot 

but deplore the lack of foresight and consideration which the higher authorities 
have shown.fora long time in dealing with some of the more urgent grievances 
of their low-paid but hard-worked employés.”’ | 


30, <A dispassionate observer will admit that the postal delivery peons are 

a most deserving but hard-worked and under-paid 
Akhba@r-t-Souddgor (01),. class of Government servants. In view of the daily 
iiey (ext ek Tae’, tae increasing cost of living in Bombay City, they sub- 
Jamshed (29), 18th Aug. ; mitted several representations to the authorities 
* Parsi (13), 19th Aug. praying for an improvement in the scale of their pay 
and the conditions of their service. But the postal 

authorities met these representations in a niggardly and ungenerous spirit. 
However, such little crumbs as were thrown out to them were quietly accepted 
by the postmen, excepting ninety of them who prayed for an increase of two 
rupees per head in theirsalary. This request was not granted by the authorities. 
and its refusal, according to the official version, has led to the present strike. 
Granting that the departmental version is correct, we cannot help saying that the 
strike could have been averted, had the authorities pursued a more conciliatory 
policy towards their discontented staff. In any case the public will have scant 
sympathy with the extreme step taken by them in dismissing the strikers in a 
body. This ill-advised action will inevitably result in a disorganisation of the 
postal service, which it will not be possible to set right for some months, We 
still hope that the postal authorities will meet the strikers half-way and prevail 
upon them to resume their duties. [The Bom‘ay Samdchdr deplores the alleged 
want of tact and coolness displayei by the postal authorities in dealing with the 
strikers. It deprecates the action of the Director-General in refusing to grant 
an interview to the men atthe Byculla Club. It asserts that the Director- 
General’s attitude, more than anything else, provoked the men to go on strike. 
It admits that at the subsequent interview with the Director-General, the men 
acted perversely and indiscreetly, but it deplores that the authorities should 


have made capital out of their folly and ordered their wholesale dismissal — 


out of a mistaken regard for their own prestige. The Jdm-e-Jaished, on the 
other hand, heartily supports the steps taken by the postal authorities in 
dealing with the -strikers. and observes that the latter have been justly 
punished for their attempt to bully the authorities into passive submission 
to their demands. It condemns the conduct of the strikers as reckless 
and suicidal, and deplores that they should have been led astray at the 
instigation of certain thoughtless ring-leaders. It pays a warm tribute of 
praise to the postal authorities for the admirable manner in which they have 
coped with the situation created by. the strike and adds that the energy and 
resourcefulness displayed by the Department in preventing a dislocation of the 
postal service must have come as a rude shock to the strikers and convinced 
them of the futility of the means adopted by them for enforcing their demands, 
The Pdrst writes:—‘‘ While we acknowledge that tie grievances of the 
delivery peons are to a great extent genuine, we cannot help thinking that the 
course they adopted was an extremely foolish one. Had they resumed their 
duties after their conference with the Director-General, they would have fared 
better at his hands, but they did not do so, and have, therefore, only themselves 
to thank for the position they now find themselves in.’’] | 


31. “The unwieldy size of some of the British Districts has often led 
<  Paetition of Bhéndesh, to the breakdown of the: administrative: machinery 


| : in Many cases. h ight | 

Parsi (13), 12th Ang.; J Whatever might have been the 
Kaiser-e-Hind (30), 12th 
Aug. 


of old, to divide the country into large administrative 
. units, there is no denying-the faet that sush a paliny 


has: resulted ina kindof administrative stagnation in some cases. It is the 
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reasons which induced the Government, in days 
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recog nition of this fact that has lately induced the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay to the creation of fresh districts out of the old ones for administra- 
ive purposes, and. h.there are not wanting critics who suggest that the 
‘aison d éire of sucha policy is to create more posts for the members of the 


mling race, the people as a whole appreciate the necessity of the change. 
The bere J sanctioned partition of Khandesh is of great importance, inasmuch 
as it will bring the Government in closer touch with the people of that 
district. An area of ten thousand square miles is too large to be administered 
by the members of a district staff.......... Now that the district has been 
divided into two, an era of material and’ moral progress is sure to dawn upon 
it in the near future.’ [|The Kaiser-e-Hind writes in a similar strain. } 


32, “There are partitions and partitions, and we may. say that the 

“Pipe tgs partition of Khandesh, which was under contemplation 
“gps teh £ Miran ra for the last twenty years and has now been ackiona 
by the Secretary of State for India, will receive public approval. The interests 
cf good administration had too long suffered owing {0 seventeen talukas and two 
pethas being included in the charge of a single Collector, and the division 
of Khandesh into two districts is expected to make the Revenue Administra- 
tion. more vigorous and effective. To the debit side of this administrative 
re-organisation there are not many items, if we exclude the initial cost 
of three lakhs required for new buildings and an annually recurring 
charge of about eighty thousand rupees, being the increased cost of official 
establishment. If Dhulia suffers somewhat by a rival district town being 
created, the gain tothe public by the prospects of prosperity in store for 
Jalgaon will more than compensate tle loss. There are, however, some 
aspects of the present method of partition that require to be noticed. In the 
first place the grouping of the talukas in the scheme of re-organisation has 
been made on a bad principle. If Khandesh had been divided by a line running 
from east to west instead of from north to south, the present grouping, by which 
all the good talukas have been included iu the eastern Collectorate and all the bad 
ones in the western might have been avoided. ‘The western half of Khandesh 
is almost throughout a region of malarial forests and equally pestilential hill 
tribes, and the inconvenience of being eternaily condemned and confined to 
the western division would be severely felt by all grades of officers below 
Mamlatdars. Then again the present re-organisation appears to have been 
made mainly with a view to meet the needs of the Revenue Department, and 
adequate-provision has not been made for shortening distances for litigants 
or other parties concerned in the judicial administration of the district. We 
hope the attention of Government will soon be attracted to this aspect of 


the question.” 


33. Though the partition of Khandesh cannot be said to be prompted 

eae ene by the same motives as the partition of Bengal, viz., 
Kesart (182), 14th Aug. = that of destroying the unity of a people speaking 
the same language, we cannot help remarking that it is a very good illustration 
of the policy of Government to carry on the administration solely in accordance 
with the wishes cf European officers and in utter disregard of public opinion. 
If one Collector was able to administer the district in days when there was 
no railway passing through it, we wonder how it could have become too 
unwieldy a charge for one District officer in these days of increased railway 
and telegraph facilities. It is said that the retention of the district as an 
undivided charge is .calculated to entail inconvenience upon the Collector, 
but is this a sufficient justification for incurring an initial outlay of 3 lakhs 
and a recurring expenditure of 80 thousand rupees per annum? Does 
the strain fall on the Collector alone? Is it not.a folly to spend Rs. 80,000 
r year in order to consult the convenience of one officer? If there had 

2en any Native Member in the Executive Council, he would never have 
sanctioned such an outlay. When Mr. Bryan says that natives are excluded 
from these Councils not for their incapacity but because they will protest 
against the present policy of extravagant expenditure, he is saying what is 
perfectly true, A glance at the policy of the Bombay Government during 
the last 50 years will show that with incréased revenue it creates fresh berths 
for Europeans in each Departm 


: ent, while it stints expenditure on objects 
‘utility. It is true ‘that the Supreme Government occasionally swoops 
lowh upon the balance in the Provincial exchequer, but that which is left 
| not applied io promote the rayat’s well-being, We are, therefore, forced to 


ris ‘ 
ae ” 7 
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conclude that the British Government rules India not for benefiting its black 


subjects, but for providing a comfortable grazing ground to its European 
officers. ¥ 


34. ‘The least that was expected of Government after their experience 

of the partition of Bengal was that before they 

Indu Prakésh (43), 15th introduced another partition scheme elsewhere they 
Aug., Eng. cols; Khandesh would at least take the public into confidence and 
Vatbhav (133), 3rd Aug. vive them an opportunity to offer their criticism 
and suggestions in time. But Government have not 

learnt this lesson. We have the Khandesh partition now, and those most 
concerned have had no opportunity of discussing the scheme. That Khdn- 
desh required a partition because of its unwieldiness under one Collectorate 
nobody denies. But certainly the wisdom of the actual plan now adopted is 
questionable enough. In spite of the fact that sometime back the Honourable 
Mr. Dikshit drew the attention of Government to the desirability of laying the 
proposed scheme before the public, the authorities have, it seems, very deli- 


berately, laid it before the public only in the final stage.......... As it 1s, we 
find that the two divisions newly created are very unequa! as regards area, 
population and revenue,........ Apart from such inequalities we find that 


Dhulia, the old capital of Khadndesh, has been included in the smaller division 
under a Junior Collectorate when it should not have been difficult to respect 
public sentiment in this respect.........- Even now, Goyernment can remove 
such of the inconveniences as may not necessitate any considerable revision of 
its settled scheme.” [The Khdndesh Vaibhav considers the partition to be ill- 
advised, improper and opposed to the consensus of public opinion. It adds :— 
If the district is larger than any of the other districts in the Presidency, the 
Collector has the assistance of a Personal Assistant and a Daftardar to cope with 
routine work, ‘The plea thatit is necessary to provide additioval officers to keep 
the Bhil tribes under check loses much of its force when it is remembered 
that the turbulent spirit of these people has already been greatly tamed. 
If a partition was at all necessary, the talukas of Amalner and Chalisgaon 
should have been included in West Khandesh. We fail to see how the parti- 
tion is expected to benefit the people in future. Jor the present, it will 
necessitate an initial outlay of three lakhs of rupees and a recurring charze of 
80 thousand rupees per annum. Had this money been devoted to the develop- 
ment of primary education, the people of Khandesh would have heartily thank- 
edi the authorities for the boon. Before the opening up of the district by means 
of the railway and the telegraph, the partition would have been justified. We 
believe the present partition to be solely due to Mr. Curtis, whose administra- 
tion of the district was characterised by utter indifference to public opinion. 
The Tdpti Valley Railway, by diverting the course of trade, has already 
lessened the importance of Dhulia as a commercial centre and the present 
Partition is calculated to lower its status still further. | 


85. The unpopularity of the income tax can in a large ‘measure be 
attributed to the vagaries of executive officials 
Income tax administration jn assessing incomes. The generosity of Government 


in Surat district, . : . -_ hae Me tis 
Sénj Vartamén (83), 14th 22 T8i8Ing the minimum limit of taxab come 


Aug. has, it is notorious, been nullified through the over- 
zeal of revenue underlings who are eager to aoe 
0 


in the largest returns to the Government Treasury. Incomes below Rs, 1,000 
a year have been exempted by Government from the income-tax, but the bene- 
fit of this concession has failed to reach persons of moderate means, as incomes 
formerly assessed at Rs. 500 or 600 are now assessed at Rs. 1,000 and over, 
Such irregularities are more noticeable in the district towns than in large cities, 
We are glad to note that Mr. Westropp, Collector of Surat, has been 
making a laudable endeavour to check the vagaries of the tax-gatherers, 
He personally hears appeals from parties dissatisfied with the assessments 
and grants relief in deserving cases. In the case of two merchants, who 
were declared liable to pay the amounts of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 250 by way 
of income tax, he has reduced the amounts to Rs. 250 and ‘Rs. 130 respec- 
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38 
another ‘merchant, who was ealled upon to pay Rs. 250, has 


0 ally exempted from:the tax. These instances cléarly prove how 
incomes are assessed by subordinate officers in the first instance. - 


well-to-do ple escape, payment altogether, while the poor are 
to. exor itant assessments. It behoves the Collector of Surat 


- 
re 


: x oholy would object to the income tax if it were fairly levied, but as 


subjected 


- 


to take notice departmentally of the conduct of those officers, who have 
been resy as ble for over-assessing incomes. The example of Mr. Westropp, 
it need hardly be added, deserves to be emulated hy other Collectors. 


36. Just as a~ he-buffalo, grown fat and refractory by eating green 
eal saul ale Sw a and succulent grass in the rainy season rushes 
RR ba tgs icons to, against and attacks other animals, so these white 
wards Natives and the e-buffaloes, fattened at India’s expense, make 
~ae a condition of the desperate assaults upon ge and thrash them 
Bo i incessantly. Cases of this kind are now reported 
ie amukh (155), Ith every day, and all the natives of India being Hikenied 
are in anxiety as fo how they can resist them. As 
spirited persons like Dr. Mallik, capable of resisting their opponents and taking 
the conceit out of them are well-nigh rare, there is no knowing how long 
Europeans will continue to play their pranks. They are in the habit 
of. bragging of their own standard of morality and jeering at natives, but in 
view of the iniquitous doings of these civilised people and the encouragement 
they receive at the hands of the Goddess of Justice, one is constrained to say 
that the people of India are now without any protector. 


37. The newspaper press in every country fulfils the useful function of 
bringing the rulers in touch with the people and a 


Protest against the alleged wise Government always considers its duty to encour- 


inquiries made by the Police 


about the names of subscribers 980 its activity. We are, therefore, disagreeably 


fo native newspapers in surprised to learn that the Police in many villages 
pea in Gujarét of Gujardt and Kathidwar visit the houses of the 
and Kathiiwar. eople and inquire which newspapers are subscribed 
in i ak cs to by the inmates thereof. it is even said that a 
regular list is being kept of subscribers to newspapers. 
We- cannot help characterising this procedure as objectionable, as every 
citizen has a right to subscribe to any newspaper he likes, so long as it is not 
proved that it indulges in seditious writing. The fact of the Police making 
inquiries frightens ignorant people, who forthwith discontinue the paper they are 
subscribing to. Tbe authorities are mistaken if they think that a particular 
paper will become extinct by such proceedings, They know too well that undue 
restrictions imposed upon a newspaper only tend to give it greater notoriety. 
If itis desired that a certain newspaper should not reach the hands of the 
masses, it would be better to stop its publication in the first instance. If; 
Government servants and pensioners are prevented from subscribing to a certain 
newspaper, they will get it all the same in the names of other people. The 
proceedings in question savour of want of trust in the people, and Government 
should make inquiries thereanent and take such steps as may be necessary to 
re-assure thé public mind. It isnot improbable that the police inquiries owe 
their origin to the whim or self-willedness of some subordinate officer, who has 
not taken caré to ponder over the effect his action is calculated to produce upon 
the public. . ice ois | 
. 88. “It has come to our knowlege that some Bengali youths, who have 
) come here to study the art of weaving, were called to 
Protest against thealleged the city Police head-quarters and made to submit 
ment of cortain pong to an examination of their bodies with a view to note 


students in Ahmed : ; 
suspects by the local police. the. marks. thereon. We thought this could be done 
ee serteh (14), 1lth ie only. under the: orders of a Magistrate in the case of 


_ suspects and: criminals. These young men are all 


‘ : 
a . 


respectable and-we can’t understand whaé led the police to take all this trouble. 
hope our information is incorrect.” =. 1 os aka ) 


_ 


*89, “Itis not usual for the proprietor of a newspaper to come forward 
; to defend its policy in n, but Mr. Jehangir 
The Parsis = the Con- B, Marzban has recently taken such a step to vindicate 
a Parsi (13), 19th Aug. the policy of the Jdm-e-Jamshed against the accu- 
: sations of some of the Congress party. In a couple 
of sensible and sober articles he has reviewed the situation and has justified 
the policy pursued by his journal of advising the Parsis to keep aloof from 
the Congress. There is nothing new in the views expressed by Mr. Marazban— 
he himself makes no such claim— but the importance of the articles lies in 
the fact that they are the views openly expressed bya well-known citizen, 
& prominent member of the Parsi community and a journalist of long 
and varied experience. Mr. Marzban says that the Parsis are no anti- 
congressmen, but that they emphatically disclaim any sympathy with the 
movement as it is conducted at present. ‘Are the Parsis really enemies 
of the Congress?’ asks Mr. Marzban, In the early years of the Con- 
gress some Parsis took interest in its deliberations, but almost all of them soon left 
the camp, being dissatisfied with the extremist tendencies of the majority of its 
promoters. The immoderate criticism of the Congressmen and their organs has 
alienated from them the sympathy of sober men, and Mr. Marzban is perfectly 
right when he says that among those who count for something in the Parsi 
community there exist hardly half a dozen who can be found to endorse the 
present Congress policy. ‘‘lhe Parsis,’? says Mr. Marzban, ‘really once wished 
to see the Congress take its proper place in the ranks of the constitutional 
popular representative assemblies—and they still wish it. But they could never 
contemplate with approval or equanimity the rabid and hysterical utterances 
which are freely given vent to on the public platform by the Congress leaders, or 
bring themselves to sanction immoderate, disrespectful, inflammatory language 
employed by the Congress scribes in criticising Government officials and their 
policy and measures, No. ‘They never approved these, nor willthey ever.’ That 
this statement is true to the letter can be seen from the attitude of aloofness 
the Parsis have taken in these exciting times of the partition and boycott 
agitations when from one end of the country to the other Congressmen and 
their friends are going into hysterics over the ‘iniquities’ of British rule in 
ee arrre Recently, things have gone so hopelessly from bad to worse, and: so 
systematic has been the vilification of the Government, that it 1s impossible to 
expect Parsis to make common cause with an agitation which has filled all right- 
minded men with disgust. The Parsis are prepared to stand shoulder to 
shoulder as much with the Indians as with the British, if only the former will 
understand that it is not by bullying and browbeating the Government, by 
abusing and vilifying it at every step, that the original commendable aims and 
objects of the Congress can be secured, If the Congressmen think that these 
are the methods by which the battle is to be waged between them and the 
Government, let the two parties fight out, for, as Mr. Marzban says, ‘ when the 
elephants fight, the forest suffers and you (Parsis) have no business to be there, 
nothing to do in that battle,’ which is perfectly true and very well said.” 


40. Mr. Jehangir B. Marzban, proprictor of the ee lag abe 
newspaper, in replying to the criticism of a Parsi 

: = sy ga ay (Fp Sm Donmmacenale on ys articles «n the position of the 
aed Parsis with reference to the Congress movement re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph, writes :—‘ When I wrote my papers on the 
Parsis’ position in the Congress, I knew perfectly well that I was, in a manner, 
putting my foot into it; but I confess [ was not prepared for a sort of 
organised onslaught from ‘the other side.’ Tam sufficiently thick-skinned to 
sleep over the howling twaddle of mediocrities and irresponsible scribblers. But 
the case with my friend Mr, D. N. Babadurji, Barrister-at-Law, is different. 
I have respect for his subriety of judgment and expression.......... Mr. Baha- 
durji puts in plain language some specific questions, and I feel lam bound to 
answer them....... -§ What is it that Mr, Marzban advocates, ?’ asks Mr. Baha- 
durji. The individual referred to advocates the following :—(1) Take the prusent 
hysterical upheaval in Bengal and elsewhere with a pinch of salt. (2) Do not 
for goodness’ sake, mix up the Bengali agitation aad the tall talk of ‘ patriots’ 
with the original good intentions of the first organisers of the Congross. 
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U : til the Congress leaders, or at léast some of them, choose to conduct their 


on 


-ndore sober and dignified lines than at present, the Parsis need 
‘their heads: into the pond. (4) Let all and sundry know 


d 


‘$ 
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i fsis have carved out a position for themselves by sheer force of 
character and that they mean to stick to it. (5) Let those to whom it may con- 


cern know that we cannot afford to go about the streets like raving maniacs, that 
we are above meaningless processions, that we do not relish jubilees, mahotsavs 


‘amd such tom-fooleries. I have said and. say it again that the Parsis as 


a community are vot inimical to the Congress as an institution. I repeat 
that the legitimate functions of a Congressman do not consist in waving 
blue and yellow flags and talking himself hoarse on the platform, I am 
positively averse to harsh language being used towards our rulers. 
They are trying to do their best, decidedly better than what we 
would have done under similar circumstances, It is an open secret 
that the majority of Englishmen hate the Congress movement, What I, 
therefore, wish to advocate is—try and get as much as you can by a little 
ive-and-take. If you have studied the character of John Bull, you must know 
y this time that when his back is up he is a most unmanageable party... ...... 
en again, Mr. Bahadurji wants to know what I mean by the exclamation 
that ‘the Parsis are staunch Zoroastrians.’ Yes, sir, [ mean what I say, 
seseseees LO the true Zoroastrian I wanted to carry conviction that our Zoroas- 
trian faith insists on every true follower of its commandments to pay proper 
respect to his ruler. It is true that ‘no Zoroastrian Savant either of the East 
or West has argued that Zoroastrianism teaches us to abjure our country, to 
abjure our rights, to abjure our manliness.’ I admit all that, but then those 
self-same savants would not teach one to use abusive language to secure 
doubtful rights; they would not teach us to believe that to gloat over a noble 
lady’s death is manliness; and lastly, they would not teach us todo anything 
which would ultimately end in our taking the third place, when we have already 
secured the second.” 


41, Mr, H. A. Wadia, Barrister-at-Law, of Rajkot, writes to the 

Jdm-e-Jamshed :—“ 1 have perhaps the temerity to be 
a Parsi Congresswala. 1 am, however, not so en- 
amoured of autocracy within Congress circles as to 
resent all outside criticism. of its work or methods, Neither am I an admirer 
of those extremists, who have so uraccountably been allowed of late to magnify 
themselves and fill the whole public platform, and whom I regard as the 
greatest enemies of the Congress cause. I am anxious only that the proper 
aims and aspirations of the Congress should not be mistaken or misunderstood, 
particularly by the Parsi community. You have recently indulged in some 
criticism of the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale’s. views which is not only 
unfair to Mr. Gokhale but is also calculated to create a mistaken impression of 
the real scope of those changes which we advocate as necessary for our country’s 
progress and well-being.” ‘The writer here defends Mr, Gokhale against an 
adverse criticism on bis speech which recently appeared in the Jén-e-Jumshed 
and concludes as follows:— “ I have read your elaborate pleas against the Parsis 
joining the Congress and I have read them with greater regret than sur- 
prise. Ifyou will allow me, I propose at an early date to avail myself of the 
courtesy of your columns and show why the Parsis cannot follow your advice, 
unless they are dead to the virtues to which they owe all that you claim for 
them.” a | | | | 


42, The Editor of the Vande Mdtaram, a newly started Gujarati periodical, 
explains as below the object with which that journal 
_ Aims and objects ofa new hag been launched into existence :—* Whether morae 


Gujarati periodical entitled }; , 
Vande Métar ak lists biess or curse, whether wealth comes or goes 


Vande Mataram (93a), Way, whether the soul dies now or at the end of the 
July. | creation, patient men do not swerve an inch from 

) the path of righteousness.” ‘‘ To be devoted to one’s 
mother, always to ponder over her virtues and endeavour to ensure her 
happiness is the duty of every man ; those who do not discharge this duty are 
exposed to the wrath of God.’’ In accordance with the utterances quoted above, 
-we should endeavour to ensure the happiness of our mother who feeds all 

‘ 


Jaim-e-Jamshed (29), 1dth 
Ang., Eng. cols. 


al 


of us. with: her milk, Owing to their neglect of this duty, the Indiang 
have been pining under the noose of dependence up to the present day. Some 
of them did not receive sufficient nourishment from their mother and died of 
starvation ; internecine wars ensued and on account of mutual jealousy among 
the people, all was lost by them, and a third party, like the monkey in the 
fable, usurped what belonged to them. By the grace of God, owing to a 
combination of circumstances the inhabitants of Bharat have now begun 
to realise this and are turning their attention to removing the yoke of 
dependence from their necks and supplicating their mother, They have 
taken up the duties that rightly belong to them, and are always revolving 
the words ‘‘ Vande Mataram in their minds’? Happiness is, therefore, assured 
to them, but they will secure it only after they repent of their past follies. 
They will have to pass through a. severe ordeal, and when they have proved 
that they are truly devoted to their mother and never likely to forget her, 
then what is their own will come to them of its own accord and they will be 
able to step into their rightful place by their mother’s side and drive away the 
children of foreigners who are at present sucking her breast. As the Indians 
are aware of all this, they are now devoting themselves whole-heartedly to the 
utterance of the mantra of ‘Vande Mataram”’ for propitiating their mother. 
When they have fully undergone the necessary observances in connection with 
this worship, no calamity will befall them. Until this good time comes, every 
Indian should steadfastly adhere to his resolution. He should patiently 
prosecute his studies of * Vande Mataram”’ and on passing the examination in 
this subject, should ask for his reward from the Almighty, ‘This periodical 
will suggest these thoughts to its readers and follow the dictates of ‘“ Vande 
Mataram ”. It is the duty of every votary of the motherland to patronise 
our journal, which undertakes to remind him of his duties towards her. 


43. ‘* Mr. Bhopatkar was released from jail on Saturday last after serving 
out his term of six months’ simple imprisonment, 


Condemnation of demon- 
strations made in the Deccan 
in connection with the 
release of Mr. SBhopatkar, 
Editor of the Bhdla. 


Some of our Deccani friends did not think it decent 
or patriotic to allow the incident to pass without a 
demonstration in his honour. Ii a few personal 
friends had met to receive him, we should have raised 


no objection. But a demonstration and a procession 
are ridiculous in the extreme in this connection. But 
this is quite in accordance with the unfortunate 
hankering amongst certain people after public 
meetings and demonstrations in connection with all 
sorts of things. ‘These have now become a mark 
of patriotism, and we are not sure if Mr. ‘Tilak and his papers are not responsible 
for this growing but unhealthy spirit. What has Mr, Bhopatkar done to deserve 
a public demonstration and a procession at Thina or Poona or elsewhere? 
His counsel who defended him at the Sessions had no words strong enough in 
condemnation of the silly effusion for which Mr. Bhopatkar was tried, convicted 
and sentenced. He himself in his defence suggested that some student, and. 
not he, was responsible for the offending article, ‘There is nothing to be proud 
of in such culpable negligence. As a man of education, Mr. Bhopatkar 
himself should have discountenanced any such demcnstration. But thea he: 
would not have got an opportunity to see himself advertised as a hero and 
patriot. ...... 0 Side by side with patriots like Mr, Bhopatkar, we have now very 
cheap swadeshi patriots. Even the late Mr. Tata was never honoured in the way 
some of these loquacious patriots are being honoured. Men whose patriotism lies 
in empty talk and irresponsible writings or utterances and who are ignorant of 
the very elements of industrial and commercial progress make a good deal of 
hollow-sounding noise about swadeshism and pass off as swadeshi patriots! We 
hope at least the sensible public in this Presidency will discriminate between 
true and bogus patriots and resolutely discourage the unhealthy growth of 
the undesirable species.’’ [The Sudhdrak makes somewhat similar comments. 
The Indian Social Reformer writes : —“ It is impossible to imagine what reasons 
there were for the ovation with which Mr. Tilak and others are reported to 
have received the editor of the Bhdla on his release from jail. The article 
for which he was convicted was described by his own Counsel in terms of: 


Oriental Review (12), 15th 
Aug.; Sudhdrak (49), 13th 
Aug.; “Indian Social Refor- 
mer (4), 19th Aug., Eng. 
cols.; Hrening-Jime (23), 
15th Aug. 


The remy dme vehemently 
ra 


hmins in honour 


geived in vulgar taste. It adds that Messrs. Tilak and Kelkar have by such 
tactics put back. genuine political progress in the country by a decade. } 


"a. 


Education. 


: . ‘44. Atthe recent Annual Social gathering of the students of Baroda 
vs ere “es College, the Principal of the institution, Mr. Clarke, 
a Principal Pia “Arta College delivered a speech which at once stamps him as a 

in the Presidency on the genuine Englishman holding liberal and broad-minded 


conduct of Englishmen to- views. Referring to India, he said, “those who 


f vo age ae 9 39) jo, have fallen are bound to rise again. The British 
4 mn andhu (93), 12th Government gave pledges of equality to the Indians 


} , . fifty years ago, yet the conduct of some Englishmen 
a. at. the present day is calculated to wound the feelings of the Indians and produce 
4 | irritation in their minds. But don’t you believe that we approve of such conduct. 
Md | We are eager to see the promises given to the Indians redeemed.’”’ What have 
the Anglo-Indians to say to Mr. Clarke’s utterance? Mr. Clarke probably does 


' ; not know that the Anglo-Indians far from caring to fulfil the promises made to 
a. the Indians believe that the latter are destined to remain in bondage for ever. 
a They do not consider it sinful or unjust to behave towards the Indians stupidly, 


illegally or wickedly. They regard the Indians as brutes devoid of any feeling 
h . and rule over them in an arbitrary and insolent spirit. If these Anglo-Indians 
# ia take a leaf out of Mr. Clarke’s speech, untold benefit would accrue both to the 
| | rulers and the ruled. The students of the Baroda College must consider them- 
ea selves fortunate in that their alma mater is presided over by such a high-minded 
English gentleman. The welfare of the rising generation of Indians would. be 
assured, if the heads of all schools and colleges in the country respected, and not 
scofied at, the patriotism of the students. 


Railways. 


45. Referring to the Ii. I. Railway strike the Gujarati Punch writes :— 
7 ae * Not the faintest attempt was made by the authorities 


He Pee East Indian Railway of the E, I. Railway to even partially redress the 
‘a rike. et 


‘ a oa, legitimate and long-standing grievances of the hard 
aa ana” Bee. a (26), 12th worked men. Patiently they had been plodding 


along, hoping, against hope that sooner or later 
their employers would do them justice. But there 
is a limit even to railway slaves’ patience. This limit in the case of the 
E. I. Railway employés was reached a few weeks ago. The weak, down- 
trodden worm at last turned upon its oppressors. They resorted to that effect- 
ae ive cure—the terrible weapon of strike. Surely, there could not possibly 
aa be anything suspicious or ‘seditious’ about it? It was a constitutional, 
a, legitimate method of making oneself heard! And, what is of still greater im- 

ortance, it is not a swadeshi idea at all. This has been one of the revolutionary 
‘ ideas imporfed into this country by our rulers themselves, They have been our 
teachers in this respect,......... Railway employés, miners, pressmen, clerks, 
aye! even school-masters and professors goon strike in England, and they 
are called ‘manly fellows? for thus vindicating the rights and privi- 
leges of labour against the tyranny of capital........... Nobody thinks of 
asinuating that these desperate mon are disloyal, that they are bit by the rabies 
f anarchism, that they mean to subvert the existing order of things, or that they 
enemies to the British Constitution’ aid the British Government.......... 
resto! let the same thing take place in India, and our Anglo-Indian friends 
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find a thousand and one suspicious things about it. Take the present, strike an 
the E, I. Railway for instance, This is not the first strike, of its kind in India 
as our readers already know. In fact, in this matter the Europeans and their 
hybrid cousins have always led the way. But during the last few months 
India has undergone a wonderful change.. She has been completely metamor- 
phosed. The whole atmosphere has growndynamic, New. forces have come 
into existence, new ideas have become rampant and a new Gospel of ‘ Father- 
land ’ is being preached and earnestly listened to by the young and old of India. 
jaceteces The partition of Bengal roused the ire of one Province, the flame of 
sympathy carried its burning brands to the farthest nooks and _ corners 
of the continent of India, forces that had hitherto been lying dormant 
suddenly blazed forth and—well, India became what she is to-day—a nation 
that has shaken off its lethargy and awakened to the reality of its sad position. 
With these new spectacles of prejudice on, with conscience making cowards 
of the ruling race, the British railway slave-dealers in India have begun 
to see ghosts of sedition in every dark nook and corner, nay! to think that the 
ubiquitous Bengali Babu (for a change—the Poona Brahmin being too old 
a tale) was at the bottom of everything unusual or out of way that takes 
UNE so osse0 ci This is the ridiculous nightmare that has taken possession of 
the bosoms of Anglo-Indians. The whole impasse on the E. I. Railway is 
being attributed to the Bengali ‘agitators,’ to the new cult of the swadeshi 
movement, the new spirit of ‘antagonism’ which is said to have spread its 
magic net over all sorts and conditions of men in India.’’ 


46. ‘*We had hoped that with the retirement of Fuller, Fullerism would 
; also go. That, however, is not to be and Fullerism is 
Poo ed cg (49), 15th at work among us still. Tho latest outburst of 
aad - Fullerism is the refusal of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and the Railway Board to listen tothe representation made 
to them to play the blessed réle of peace-makers in the matter ofthe E. I. Railway 
strike...... .... We are surprised at the reply of the Licutenant-Governor. 
He said that the Railway was a private concern and that the Railway authori- 
ties knew best how to deal with the situation created by the strike. We 
challenge Mr, Hare’s preposterous assertion that the East Indian Railway 
is a private concern. Do not Government own it°®.........Do not Government 
take four-fifths of the profits up to twenty-five lakhs and fourteen-fifteenths 
above that amount? And apart from this profit-sharing, are not railways 
& monopoly created by Government for the public good,in the smooth 
working of which they are bound to interfere?......... We are surprised to 
note that not only did His Honour decline to interfere but even the Kailway 
Board has given the same reply to the strikers, What for then does this 
Railway Board exist. P The replies only add another instance to the aloofness 
of the administrators from the people.......... If the Indians get more and 
more dissatisfied, the explanation is to be sought in such conduct as th: one 
we have brought to the notice of all concerned to-day. While Mr. Morley is 
talking of sympathy at the other end of the Pole, his subordinates here are 
doing quite the reverse.”’ 


Municipalities. 


47. ‘One of the most disgusting experiences that city residents in India 
abbas constantly meet with arises from the necessity they 
Ps nuisance in Bombay are often under of rubbing shoulders with that un- 
ity and an appeal to Gov- ee 
ernment and the Corporation fortunate class of human beings who have fallen 
to co-operate in abating it. victims to the malignant disease of leprosy. In every | 
Parsi (13), 12th Aug.; street and in every lane, the leper can be seen going 
a gone (24), 19th Aug. eisurely on his begging tour and mingling freely with 
ghey crowds of passers-by, to the great annoyance of many 
among them...... The nuisance arising from the presence of these unfortunates 
in Indian cities has been often brought to the notice of local authorities, but 
in the absence of any provision in the law allowing the police to forcibly 
remove these people from the public thoroughfares, the public complaint has 
hitherto remained unredressed.,........ Bombay is in no way behind other 
Con 594—9 | | 
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and in.the annoyance her residents 
I ment and the. Corporation have 
eper Asylum for some. years, but the 
ent to meet the needs of the city. 

brought this fact the other day to the notice of the 
va | J ae oe was done to improve the present 
ay em um, In a matter like this, it is a pity -that 
a the Government and the Corporation, should have arisen 
portions of the expenditure to be shared by them. The 
trary comes, after all, from more or less the same source, and even if 
it ee not so, none | would grudge a small sum spent on an object, which 
will benefit both the public and the lepets.” [The Gujardti writes:—“ The 
poate state of things in Bombay is a downright scandal. It is in fact highly 
_ discreditable to this. great city. If the leper problem isto be solved in a 
ie ) satisfactory manner, there ought to be sufficient provision made for helpless 
| | and destitute lepers......... It is neither fair nor humane to denounce these 
most helpless sufferers for wandering i in the streets, when the community at 
ae " the Government are not “prepared to fulfil their obligations towards 
them,’ 


Be - 48, At aspecial general meeting of the Belgaum Municipality held on 
4 the 15th instant; the question of entrusting teachers in 
tes . primary schools ‘vith the performance of plague duty 
S egg ve lg gape one was discussed. Mr. Chougule, one of the Municipal 
press ie ‘ol Municipal pene eee Woh ae wot a the ey 
schools at Delgaum. at the teachers be asked to discharge plague duty, 
Parshshak (148), 16th Aug, and that in consideration of this Sabie duty shy 
should receive an allowance amounting to one-fifth of 
their pay. ‘The motion was strongly opposed by the Deputy Educational Inspec- 
tory Mr. Joshi, who remarked that'the performance of plague duty by the teachers 
seriously interfered with their legitimate school work and that it was, therefore, 
impolitic to burden them with such work, Several prominent Councillors took 
a similar view of the matter, but on votes being taken the motion was declared 
- + to have been carried by a majority. The President, Mr. Ardesir, was in favour 
of the motion. itisa pity that all Varsi Councillors should have voted in 

favour of Mr. Chougule’s motion. 


49, The request made by the Hyderabad’ Municipality to Government 
to make the Hyderabad Fort available for building 
Relief of congestion at sites will, we earnestly hope, be favourably con- 
; eon sidered by the authorities. It is admitted on all 
ind Journal (19), 9th h arch 
Aug. ands that the city is very much congested and that 
early steps should be taken to improve matters in this 
direction. For widening streets, leaving open spaces and relieving over-crowd- 
ing, land is required. The land available to the north is hardly enough, much of 
it fas already been taken up and the remainder will soon be occupied. On 
the west we have the superb Cantonment plateau, but that is regarded by the 
officials as out of the question, though in our opinion the only solution of the 
roblem lies in handing it over to the townspeople.........._The land within the 
aE Fort, being on a high level and in extension of the town proper, will be very 
a ; useful for the purpose of abating over-crowding. After the recent explosion 
a which shook the town to its very foundations, all explosives have been removed 
_ ' from the Fort. Government should, therefore, find no diMoulty 3 in acceding to 
| a the Ks dead ‘of-the Municipality.” 
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Native States. 


60. ‘The Bombay newspapers often take credit for enlightening their 

| readers on Kathidw4r affairs, and when one paper 

a onan damesater publishes some nonsense others follow suit.......... In 
or , the 


“ Customs Ordinary matters such nonsense can be treated con- 
més t of the Kéthié- temptuously, but. in serious affairs it requires a 
ér ports Md the British peremptory check. Some time agoa Bombay paper 
paseo oe aa informed its readers that the Government of India 
were bent either upon depriving the maritime States 
of Kéthidwar ¢ of all the*ports they possess or taking 
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up the Customs control of such ports, and that the States of Jundgadh, 
Jamnagar and Janjira had already surrendered their rights to Government in 
this respect, while others were about to follow suit. This absurd piece of news 
was largely copied by other papers, some of which adversely commented on the 


short-sighted policy of Government in so dealing with the Native States! The 


truth of the matter is that Government coftemplate no such measure. All 
that they are doing in this connection is that they are conferring with 
the maritime States of Kdéthidwar with a view to remove the Viramgaum 


Frontier line which comes so much in the way of trade and commerce.” 


51. “It is understood that Mr, Purshottamrai Sundarji Zala has pro- 
tested against his house at Jundgadh being searched 
Affairs in Junagadh. under a warrant for his account books in order to 
sore llth see what became of the hundis of a lakh and fifty- 
eS Gentle (81), 12, three thousand t through him to Bomb 
Kéntha Gazette (81), 12th ‘bree thousand rupees sent through him to Bombay 
Aug. from Junagadh several years ago. It would appear 
that Mr. Purshottamrai says that the hundis were 
forwarded to Bombay for the purchase of currency notes of a thousand rupees 
each, which were handed over to Bahauddinbhai in presence of his then 
Kamdar, Mr. Ghoda. It is inquired by the State authorities as to whose money 
it was and how Bahauddinbhai came in possession thereof. Bahauddinbhai 
states that it was State money and that he has not been paid back. His state- 
ment to this effect is likely to be forwarded for the opinion of the Advocate 
General with a view to further proceedings in the matter. This matter has 
created a tremendous sensation in Kathiawar, and it is said that it would lead 
to the attachment of the account books of several officers connected with 
the State with a view to see what light they throw on this transaction.” 
[The Junagadh correspondent of the Mahi Kiintha Gazette writes:—It 
appears that certain intriguing hazgurias of the Nawab are at the bottom of the 
proceedings against Mr. Zala, although nominally the lead in instituting pro- 
ceedings has been given to one Mr. Jamnadas. Otherwise, it is inconceivable 
how an obscure individual like the latter could have obtained permission to inspect 
the account books of the State. It is a pity that the Nawab’s ears should have 
been poisoned by his attendants and that he should be made the instrument of 
ruining an ex-servant of the State, who has done so much to lift Junagadh to 
its present level of prosperity. | 


52. We regret we have again to refer to the chaotic state of affairs prevail- 
ing in Bhavnagar. ‘The blame forthe mismanagement 


Complaints against the does not lie at the door of the Maharaja, who is com-. 


Dewan of Bhaynagahr. Pa : 
Kéthigudr Mitra (77), pletely under the thumb of his Dewan, Mr. Pattani. 


9th Aug. | Mr. Pattani has arrogated to himself all the powers of 

the Chief, so much so that no aggrieved party is 
allowed to approach the Maharaja direct. Wedo not know when this state of 
affairs will cease. Mr. Pattani’s desire for self-aggrandisement has involved 
the State in heavy debts which threaten to bring on a financial crisis, Self- 
interest actuates Mr. Pattani to do things which are in direct contravention of 
the established policy of the State, None of his predecessors in office had ever 
undertaken a journey to England or Egypt at State expense, but Mr. Pattani has 
not scrupled todoso. We fail to see why Mr. Pattani should be allowed to 


carry on the administration at his sweet will. He comes of a very poor. 


family and his edtcation is not of a very high order. But from his young 
age he became a bosom friend of the Maharaja and gained such a complete 
ascendancy over His Highness’s mind that the latter appointed him Dewan 
of Bhavnagar on coming to the gadi of the State. Onassuming the Dewan- 
ship Mr, Pattani dismissed competent men from the State service and 
gave their places to his friends and relations with a view to strengthen 
his own position. He has tightened his hold over the Maharaja by using 


his influecce to procure loans for the State from private sources, With 
reference to Mr. Pattani’s recent visit to Egypt, it is bruited abroad that. 


his eldest son Mr. Anantrai, who is prosecuting his legal studies in England, 
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in a special train and took out a passage for Egypt at 
nse. We hear that Mr. Pattani is shortly going to tke bone 

d against the proprietor of this paper. Our repeated comments 
inistration have apparently offended him, and we understand that 
his best to prevail _— the Maharaja to ruin us. Perhaps 
that in a. British Court of law it would be hardly possible for him 
te all the allegations we have made against him,. and so he is 
devising other means of injuring us. These are still rumours and we await 
the result, [The paper then proceeds to complain of the inefficiency 
of the Police of Bhavnagar in preventing crime and. tracing culprits. It 
insinuates that the Police officers of the State act as the accompliees of criminals 
and share their spoils. It urges the Darbar to place a strong man at the 
helm of the Police Department and invest him with independent powers. 
In conclusion, the paper dwells on the shortcomings of the Educational and 
Medical Departments of the State and winds up with a prayer to the Maharaja 
to place these departments on a more satisfactory footing. | 


53. Judging from outward appearances, an onlooker might be deluded 
into thinking that the administration of Baroda State 
is a progressive and enlightened one, but a closer and 
more minute observation would go far to dispel this 
delusion. We have nothing to say against His High- 
ness the Gaekwar and his Dewan, but the majority 
of the State officers are culpably negligent in promoting the interests of the 
State and its subjects. They lead an indolent and luxurious life and abuse their 
authority for the sake of compassing their own private ends. Laxity and mis- 
management prevail more or less in all the departments of the State, but are 
most prominently noticeable in the Police Department. We can adduce 
many instances to prove that when a theft is committed in foreign 
territory, the Police officers screen the criminals if they happen to be 
the subjects of Baroda State, and in so doing get their own palms greased, 
To cite one instance, the Kadi division of the State is infested with thieves and 
robbers who commit depredations either in the adjoining British districts or 
within the limits of the Mahi Kantha and Pdlanpur Agencies and carry their 
spoils into Baroda territory. The culprits in such cases are hardly, if ever, 
traced, and if by chance they are arrested, in 99 cases out of 100 the stolen 
property is not recovered. ‘The reason for this is not far to seek. ‘The Police 
officers of the Gaekwar, instead of helping the Agency or the British authorities 
to trace the culprits, concentrate all their energies on protecting them. liven 
if any help is given at all, it is done in a half-hearted manner. It is imperative 
that the Gaekwar should endeavour to put a stop to this scandalous state 
of things. The British Government also should co-operate with His Highness 
in taking such steps as may be necessary to prevent the Baroda Police from 
screening offenders who commit crime beyond the State limits, 


Complaints against the 
Police of Baroda State. 

Mahi Kéntha Gazette (81), 
12th Aug. 


54. The Kdthidwar Samdchér addresses the following letter to Mr. Roch (?), 
Inspector of Police at Galol in the Bilkba State, 
Kathidwdr:—We have received your Yadi No. 561 
calling upon usto withdraw the remarks made in 
our issue of the 23rd May last about your having 
polluted a well in Kotda by throwing therein a dead 
serpent and a frog and alleging that the remarks in 
uestion have been written at the instigation of your enemies and with a view to 
} sea your reputation. In reply to your letter we beg to say, in the first place, 


Vompisints against a Fouz- 
dar in Bilkha State (K4thié- 


war). : . 
Kdihidwar Samachar 


(78), 15th Aug. 


that you seem to be ignorant of the Government service rules. If you have 
been libelled by our writing, it isa personal grievance of yours. You should 
have written to us a private and not an official communication, and it was 
anvotes oo your. part to have used service stamps in forwarding your letter, 
which dealt with a private matter totally unconnected with State business. 
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37 
We appeal to Mr. Amandrav, Police Superintendent, Jetpur, to take dus: notice 


of; your conduct. in this t.. Weicannot’help expressing our surprise thatthe’ 
Manager of Bilkha,State, Mr. Dias Albert, who is your brothet-in-law,. should — 


have pitchforked you into the responsible post of Fouzdar. We: know of no: 
other instance,of two men, so closely related as you' are, enjoying supreme 
bea in a Native State under Agency management. How can the: rayats be 

ppy under the rule of two. brothers-in-law, one of whom wields revenue and 
the other Fouzdari powers. We would advise the Agency authorities'to trans- 
fer you forthwith to Chital or Jetpur in conformity with the Agency service 
rules, which prohibit tlie formation of family cliques in a State under manage- 
ment. Nosooner did you assume charge of your. duties at Bilkha’ early last 
year than you began to behave autocratically towards the people and left noth- 
ing undone to wound their religious susceptibilities. The result was that a 
numerously signed petition, dated. 16th September 1905, complaining of your 
conduct was forwarded by the leading men of Bilkha to the Police Superin- 
tendent of Jetpur. We quote the petition below iz extenso for the information 
of the public. The petitioners bitterly complained therein that you were in the 


-habit of shooting pigeons and other birds at Halol; that realising that your 


propensity towards shikar was likely to bring you in trouble, you promised not 
to wound the religious feelings of the people by shooting game; that you broke 
your promise soon after by capturing six pigs; and that you would have killed 
these animals, had not the Hindu residents of the place clandestinely prevailed 
upon your servants to release them, ‘The memorialists prayed the. Police 
Superintendent to impress upon you the advisability of refraining from offend- 
ing the religious susceptibilities of the people. Subsequent to this petition, 
you gave offence to the people of Kotda by wantonly polluting their well as 
stated above and by encouraging a shékar party there to indulge in sport. We 
are not aware if you have secured permission to shoot under the Agency game 
laws, but if you have not, your conduct amounts to a crime and should be taken 
due notice of by the Police Superintendent of Jetpur. In exposing your 
misdeeds which have exasperated jthe people of Bilkba, we have not libelled 
you, but done our bare duty to the public. We appeal to Mr. Hudson, Japti 
Superintendent, Kathiawdr, to inquire into the allegations we have publicly 
made against youand transfer you from Bilkha where under the protecting 
wings of your , brother-in-law, the Manager, you have been riding roughshod. 
over the religious feelings of the people with impunity. 


Intelligence extractsd from the Press. 


55. The Indu Prakdsh publishes the following telegram from its Belgaum 
| correspondent :—‘ Mr. Tilak has accepted Belgaum’s 


Mr. Tilak’s proposed visit invitation and wiil arrive here on the 27th instant. 
to Belgaum. 


) He will stay here for three days, Representatives 
Pes iu Prakash (43), 17th from Belgaum, Sholépur and Angal met at the house 

of Mr, Natu, ev-member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. <A strong reception Committee was formed with Mr. Natu ag 
Chairman and consisting of leading pleaders, merchants, bankers and journa- 
lists. Messrs. Paranjpe und Bhopatkar are also expected to arrive. Suitable 
reception .will be accorded to the guests,’ 


56, ‘At Poona on Tuesday evening in the Sarvajanik Sabha Hall, a 
meeting was held to honour the editor of the Bhadla 


_ A public meeting in a on his release from jail, Mr. Tilak presided. The 
in honour of Mr. Bhopatkar, proceedings were conducted in Marathi. Mr. 8S. M. 
editor of the Bhdla news- 


paper. Paranjpe, editor of. the Ad/, in addressing those 

Indu Prakésh (43), 16th present said the meeting had been convened for the 
Aug., Evg, cols.; Arunodaya purpose of honouring Mr, Bhopatkar and to announce 
sad (198) BA er publicly that though the Government's Courts of law 
(128), 17th Aug.: Be) "had declared Mr. Bhopatkar guilty, the people had 

| their own Courts and they declared that Mr. Bhopat- 
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a ke » Was qroses the honours paid to 

a i ale and Chincha on his .way 
seting Mr. “Bh rlanded 
“bias 


They were 
: ad for. aang them a liberal education, but at 
» wwikhed to shave Home Rule. Mr. Tilak then addressed 
oy rot Mr. Morley had in his speech in Parliament declared that 
d the of free speech and free. writing, but’ the limitations of 
4A. of the Indian Penal ral Code were'too restrictive to meet’ this view. 

affection for the Government was called disloyalty, but, said the 


speaker, this was not the truemeaning of that word. It was only the person, who 


tried to upset the Government by any act, who could be called disloyal. ‘The 

er went into further details and concluded by saying that the section was 

too severe.” [The Arunodaya and the Hindu Punch publish detailed accounts of 

the.reception given by some people.in Thana to the editor of-the Bhdla on his 

nea tren 3a jail and of the proceedings of the public meeting held in the local 

korn in his honour. Mr. Bhopatkar, it is said, was received by about 500 

people and garlanded u "es? stepping out of the gates of the jail amidst cries 

of ‘ Shivaji Maharajki A Mela from Bombay escorted him to the 

Arunodaya office, where a pan supart party was held in his honour. At the 

public meeting held later in the afterncon, Mr. Bhopatkar is reported to have 

thanked the people of Thana for having honoured him on his release and thereby 
bound him in asolemn manner to serve the cause of his country. Jn the 

course of his remarks he is said to have pressed for Home Rule for India, which 

meant, in his opinion, nothing more than the power of levying taxation and. 
controlling public expenditure. The Kdi writes that Mr. Bhopatkar will be 
presented with a silver medal by the Swadesh Bandhu Samaj at a meeting 
to be held in Bombay on 16th August. } 


57. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Sénj Vartamdn reports :—A meet- 
ing was held here on the 11th August to celebrate the 
Celebration of the Swadeshi Swadeshi Day. ‘The Bengalis had mustered strong on 
Day ay camegar age OR 14y, the cecasion. The proceedings began with the sing- 
ia ertamtn, (09), ing of patriotic songs from the collection published 
by the local Literary Society. The Bengali students 
then chanted ‘‘ Bande Mataram”’ in asweet voiwe. This was the first occasion on 
which * Bande Mataram ” was sung at a public meeting in the city. Mr. Jivanlal, 
Bar.-at-Law, then made a speech in which he exhorted his hearers to walk in the 
footsteps of the Bengalis and to draw Gujarat and Bengal closer by holding such 
meetings. The speaker hinted that the local Police were unnecessarily haras- 
sing Bergali students and expressed his ‘readiness to help such students when 
necessary. After a fresh recital of “‘ Bande Mataram” and the distribution of 
pdn-supdri, the meeting was brought to a close. 


58. The Liombay Samdchdr publishes reports of two meetings held at 

: es Mandal in the Viramgaum Taluka (Ahmedabad) 
nage éommunity of under the auspices of Shri Mandal Jain Bharati 
several villages in Viram- Bhusan Sabha where speeches were made exhorting 
gaum Taluka (Abmedabad) the people to refrain from using foreign sugar on 
Bombay Saméchér 64), religious grounds. Numerous pledges were signed 
i) png a Dnyénotieja’ and vows taken by the audience not to use foreign 
3 sugar. [The Dnydnottejak adds that the residents ‘of 


- several neighbouring villages, viz., Mdlanpur, Kochada, Jagdesan, Ambala, 


Vadhdda, Ribdi, Navrangpur, Kadvasan, etc., have also — themselves to 
abstain from the use of foreign sugar.) 


| 69. ‘Weare glad to learn that it is proposed to cpeinles an Industrial 
‘i and Agrivultural Exhibition at Pandharpur at the 
Indastrial and {ime of the ensuing Kartiki fair. The Exhibition 
Agricultural ahaa) at will be opened on the 18th October, and held 


at 


we dime of the Kartiki fair,  10¥ about three weeks thereafter. The choice of 
2 mi yd 12th a Pandharpur is, we must say, excellent so far as the 
3 site of the Exhibition is concerned, for it is esti- 


mated that while the holy place attracts a lakh of people on the Kartiki 
Ekadashi day, about 30 or 40 thousand people on an av visit it from 
different of the country during the Divali festival. d the hope is 
inly justified that, through the medium of this varied congregation, the idea 
, of encouraging such exhibitions will spread far and wide in the country. Here 
is an opportunify for all swadeshi merchants and dealers, and we are 
requested to announce that the Secretary of the Exhibition, Mr. V, V. Apte, will 
e = to give all the information that may be required by intending 
exhibitors.” | 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28rd August 1906. 
* Reported in advance. 
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[No, 34 oF 1903, 


Collectors and District Méititriies and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect; what 1s 
believed to be the origin of the report and whaf the correct facts are. 
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»+-| Bombay... 


oa aa 
soe} Kar&chi ... 
ian eee ws 


eos} Ahmedabad 


eco| FOODA cco 


eee Bombay see 


96 | Shri Dnydnsagar Sam4-| Do. ... 


char. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Do. 
| char. 
98 | Swadeshi ... ia 
KANABESE. 


j $9 Digvijaya i. oes 
100 Karnatak Vritta ove 


, 
CON 402—e2 


tee Gadag eee 
eee Dhérwadr 


, Daily ee 
.| Weekly ... 


a ees 


.| Bi-weekly 


..| Weekly ... 


eee Do. eee 
Do, ree 
eee Daily ees 


.| Fortnightly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


| Weekly 


Do. ove 
Monthly oe 
Weekly ... 
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Weekly eee 
Do. eee 
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-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
.| Harivallabhd4s Praénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu) 
.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... bes 


‘| Sav4ibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 


.| Keshavlél Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shrim4li 
.| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 41... 
.| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... eee 


| Shambhun&th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 


Brahman); 465. 
mae rk ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
(Bania) 32. 
Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
37. 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 wm eee 


Nagindés Manch@#ram; Hindu (Dasa . Osval 
Bania); 40. 


63. 
() Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
(2) P isinitts Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Bania); 41. 


Govindrao Gg Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 44; and I'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 


man); 45. 

J anakprased Laooram; Hindu (Kinyakubja 
Bréhman); 30. 

Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 
Srihean) | ; 45. 


Devang) ; 39. 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. 


Shankrapa Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu 
(1) Shiv Mahédev Khénolkar; Hindu| 


Ls A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 
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107 
wine 
110 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
111 | Belgaum Samichér 
-112 | Brahmodaya = «» 
“113 | Chandrakfnt =... 
114 | Chandrodaya a... 
116 | Chikitsak . ict 
116 | Deen Mitra .. 
117 | Deshakélayartamén 
“118 | Dharme Ht 
119 | Dhgrwér Vritta ... 
120 arcane ne 
121 | Dny4n S4gar -“ 
122 | Granthamala es 
123 | Hindu Punch _,,, 
124 | Hunnarottejak 
125 | Jegadédarsh = 
126 | Jagadhitechchhu ... 
127 | Sagatenméchér ... 
198 | K4l von nee 
129 | Kalpataru.., —.., 
——eE Cl 
191 | Keral Kokil ~ ... 
138 | Keeari 
198 | ‘Khdndesh Vaibhav 
134 ‘Kamtha Vritta so. 
ie ‘435 oka Bendhu as 
’ | . eee 
ov : : att | 
‘a 
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.| Thana 


Théna ... 
Dhulia ... 
Ratn4ziri 
ery: 
Wee tic 


.| Belgaum... 


‘ 


Mahéd ... 
Ohikodi ,., 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 


Bombay 


.| Erandol... 
| W4i si 


Dharwar 


Bombay ... 


Kolhepur 


Do. 


by 


Nasik 


.| Ahmednagar 


Poona 


.| Poona ... 


Shol4pur 


.| Poonases 


Bombay... — 


Poona 


Dhulia ... 


.| Kumtharees 


Tasgaon... 
Vengurla 


)3 
Gaurishankar R&mpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
serene) ; 43, 
wos] Weekly ... »»»| Dhondo K4shin&éth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 515 
Brahman); 24. 
‘i Do. ss» eoe| VAman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Bréhman); 20. 
eve Do, ese eee Har. Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 29 eee 500 
Do. ee eee a i a eee 
-e| Published thricea| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;; 9300 
month. Hindu (Karh4ada Bréhman); 30. 
...| Monthly... eos} Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan! 300-400 
. Brahman) ; 27 
veo] Weekly ... os “— Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 300 
.»»| Fortnightly an ee Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 400 
; a man); 48. 
...| Weekly ... ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Br4hman) ; 41. 
oh Cay | ae ...(| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 909 
Brahman); 42. | 
a .».| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bra4hman). 
= ie .™ nee senses oe 
i: as ...| Mah4adevy Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brdhman) ; 34. 
oe ae: ae wo| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1.090 
Brahman) ; 48. : 
aa: .| 8. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
DOr inns eee, Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 49200 
Do. .. ..., Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
man); 42. : | 
.| Monthly ..| Vishnu Govind Bija4purkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 43. 
we.| Weekly .. ee.| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke;, Hindu (ChitpAwan 
| Brahman); 40. ine 
aon Do. ae ° cones 100 
ot a ee o05] K4shinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
. pawan Brahman); 53. 
i .| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd4-| 1 509 
wan Bribman) ; 76. 
cat” Dk ae ee eee A'baji R4je; Hindu (Kayastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
i a ae ...| Shivrém Mahédev enn M.A.; Hindu 7609 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
a: a Soe »-| Govind Narfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
| Breéhman) ; 47. 
a ah aes ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4 909 
Bréhman) ; 39. 

...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da] 9 999 
Brdhman) ; 61. : 
dee Weekly eee eee Bal Ga 4dhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 18 000 

(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 49. 
Vk 4c wee| Ladav Belkrishna Bahalkar ; "Hindu (Deshasth 600 
oe | Brahman) ; 40. 
a: 7 ew .».| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 950 
| wat) ; 50. 
wool = D0. aes - Bhik4ji ane. ee Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-| 200 
* | man) y age 35 | i 
Do. otal int Rémkrishna Gopé Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud| : | 
: Brahman); 29 ; ht 
y 
Bi se cee 4 i i weuate i ici a we he a 


' Name of Publication. Where Published. 
MaritHi—continued. 
Lokaseva + — sss wos] Nast coe nee | Weakly ove 
Madhukar...  .. — «| Belgaum ce Ws ee 
| Mahérdshtra Vritta .,|SAtéra ... +0) Dor w. 
Moda Vritta._.... sco | WEEE én coef Dow coe 
Mumbai Punch ... = «++| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly . 
Mumbai Vaibhav 00. penbey.. oor} Daily ace 
/Mumbai Vaibhav = ...|, “Do. ... ss] Weekly. 
Nagar Saméchfr.., »».| Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. ps 
Ndsik Vritta ... o.| Ndsik ,., wa a. ae 
Nydy Sindhu _,,.. «:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. , 
Pandhari Mitré ... oes Pandharpur | O° os 
Parikshak ... on | Belgaum ee , 
Poona Vaibhav... -| Poona Do. see 
Prabhét | Dhulia ..| Monthly 
Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon ... .| Weekly ... 
Prakash vi ‘on | Satara 0 occf a ae 
Pratod ... oe --| Islampur seek ENDe iicsidinn 
Raéghav Bhushan... sont BOG nes Do. eve 
Rashtramukh eee —+»»| M4had ( Kol4ba)..|. Montly 
Satya Mitra ove .| Malegaon -o.| Weekly ... 
Satya Shodhak ... eee} Ratnagiri DO, a 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari, Poona ... ...| Fortnightly 
Sholépur Samachar soe} Sholépur ; Weekly ... 
Shri Shahu _ coe] SAtATA 00 “it: one 
Bhubh Suchak ..0 . on} Dow cos Do. ave 
Sumant ... a oo] Karad ceo ont DO. .- one 
Vidur mi eee -+-|Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. es 
Vidya Vilas ce -o+| Kolhapur .+»| Bi-weekly 
i aa ae --| Bombayree «| Weekly ... — 
Vishvavritta ... ese} Kolhapur -»+| Monthly... 
Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...) Do, .. «4 Do. 
Vrittas@r ... cee a _ Weekly ... 
Vritta Sudha saws | Satara ee Do. ove 
VyapSri as. vee cell SU kes eel, A es 
Vydpar Sam&chér..  +»| Ahmednagar ...| Do, see 
Warkari .. cos — see} Pandharpur__...| Fortnightly 


y—~ moe oo Barve ; 
oe Feinheain ae Wass: en Kulkarni; Hindu aed 


.| Yashvant Hari 


.||Ganesh Mah4dev 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye; 


wat Br&hman) ; 30. 
Péndurang Babéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ;| ; 


80. 
Késhinath Véman Lele; Hindu arama | 


Brahman) ; 48. 


| Anatidréo Bélkrishna Raéngnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 


S#raswat Brahman); $1. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 eet 


Do. do. eee 
| Vishwanath Gangfrim; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 


mali) ; 25. 
Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


W4man Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth) 


Brahman); 32. 

Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

V4aman Remchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 43. 

Kelkar.; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 37. 


.| Naraéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman); 42. 

Ganesh BallAl Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman); 82. 
Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 23. 


Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker .... cee coe 


Bélchand Hirfchand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 
26. 

Hindu (Qhitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 62. 


..| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br@éhman); 45. 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAém4thi) ; 47 owe 


Vdaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
man) ; 22. 


.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman) ; 61. 


wse| Mahddev D&modar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Bréhman); 33. 
.| Damodar Gangddhar Mar4the ee 


.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Bréhman); 22. 

Balkrishna N #rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bijadpurkar, M.A.'; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. 

(13 Vin4ayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 0c 

(2) Bémkrishna Raghunath $$ Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 


Takshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


Laxman V4aman Khatavkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 38. 
Nana DAdaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 40. 


Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 33. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu ae 
Br dhman); > 40, 


. 


Dekrcnas 


Hindu (Chitp#wan;’ 


(Karhada 
.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
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Hakim Dharamsing Tehilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
eS . : 
) Do. ..  s»»| Dharamsing Tashilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
+1 “Dos. «0 . s| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39 __... 650 
od. Os, eee s++| Asatumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 62 eee 100 
we wo] Do. «s+ +» | Ohelrim Minghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.| - 550 
eos] Bombay... »».| Monthly »»| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan|) 2,000 
, (Sheikh); 44. 7 N 
Do. seo one] Weekly ove .»»| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
. | ( madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. a 
fet ey Ghamkhwar-e-J ahan oe Bhus4wal eee ‘Do. eee, eee Munshi Mahomed J an walad Ahm edalli 75 
pea . : (Mahomedan), 
982 | 34m-i-Tah4nnuma od F vs» evel Do. cos one] Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
ee ; Muhammadan. . 
488 | Saltén-nl-Akhbér eof Bombay sco se] Daily oo  ...] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
ieee | sd 7 madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. ; 
| 184 | Tohfa-i-Deocan a ae ak Weekly w.  -+-| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed!; Muhammadan| 160 
ae GusaRa'tt AND Hixp1. | | = 
oe 185 | Jain vs oes we Amédabad ...] Weekly «»» — ...| Bhdgubhdi Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 
es: | Mana'rH! AND Ka'NARESE. | 
= 496 | Chanarile... 93. os Bégalkot woo] Weekly oo © o@. Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Bie 3, | Brahman) ; 84. | 


"+ | otes—A. The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
Sea in italics. 

Siena: _ Be The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin. of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
iss list is printed in brackets after the name, ' 

_— @, “The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
bs *y “List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 or d) is the last letter of a word, 
Lehi }out, and theshort a(S] = s in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a ‘wok This rule has 
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x Thé figures giving the circulation or number of copies fablished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
r are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. ; 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicais. 
piee | 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. = 
GUSARA’TI. 
93a | Vande Mataram eee «| Bombay -»+| Monthly ...| Chhaganl4l Lallubhoy Thandéwalla. Hindu] ... 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
Mara’tTHI, 
1234) Hindu Vijaya... -| Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly ...) Anandréo Bélkrishna Réngnekar; Hindu} .. 
giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin); 31. 
N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (KAsar) ; age 27. Its circulation is 400. 
(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 
(3) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. The editor is a Karhad& Brahmin ; age 28, 
Its circulation is 177. 
(4) The editor of No. 124 is Prabhakar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brahmin) ; age 27. Its circulation is 260. 
(5) No. 141 has ceased to exist. 
(6) The editor of No. 150 is Govind K4shinath Chandorkar; Hindu (Karhdda Brahmin). 
(7) The editor of No. 95 is Puranchandra a/tas Punamchand Achleshwar Marwddi; Hindu (Brahmin); age 44. 
(8) The editor of No. 62 is Mahashanker D4jibhai; Brahmin; age 35. Its circulation is between 1,500 and 2,000. 
(9) The editor of No. 28 is a Hindu (Shrimali Brahmin) ; age 24; and the circulation of the paper is 800. 
(10) The editor of No. 42 is Jyotib& Bh4goji Relekar; Hindu (Namdeo Shimpi); age 24, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. 
(11) The editor of No. 98 is Sw4mi Yuglanandji ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); age 35. Its circulation is about 1,000. 
(12) The editor of No. 116 is Saddshiv; Vishwanath Mayadeo ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahmin); age 32. Its circulation is 
about 1,000. 
(18) The editor of No. 46 is Mr. Dadkar, pleader. Mr. Gop&l Moreshwar Sathe has ceased to edit the paper. 
(14) No. 160 occasionally contains English articles. 
con 664—3 
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1 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, ‘Mr. Morley’s speech was a memorable one, full of fair promise, high 
encouragement and reasonable hope. It might be 
Mr. Morley’s speech during said, without the slightest fear of contradiction, that 


the debate on the Indian yo Secretary of State for India, whether Liberal or 
Budget in Parliament. 


*oe.4 He Conservative, bas during the last twenty years been 
1 

Aue, Bea este. or known to have breathed the noble thoughts which 
Mr. Morley has so refreshingly thought out and 
expressed in his own cautious and well-defined but statesman-like language, as 
unfaltering and unhesitating in its accents as it is free from the arrogance, 
insolence, and equivocation which disfigured the mediocre harangues of many 
of his predecessors. We shall not undertake to say that it was an ‘ epoch- 
making’ speech, but it was certainly one well-nigh so, and liable by and 
by to create an epoch in our annals............. If Mr. Morley is a man 
of firm action as he is undoubtedly a man of robust thinking, we may 
fairly hope that the policy he has announced will be unswervingly carried 
out in practice. But it is also the case that while the Secretary of State 
proposes, it is the Government of India that disposes, In this respect the 
latter authority is like a terrestrial Providence, And as it has unfor- 
tunately been the case for the last twenty years or so, the Government of India 
has striven to over-rule the orders and instructions of the Secretary of State 
with varying success—that is to say, the success is greater when there are 
weak-kneed Secretaries of the type of Lord George Hamilton or Mr. Brodrick 
and next to nothing when there is a manlike Mr. Morley at the helm, The 
Government of India is in reality the Government of the four or five chosen 
men of the bureaucracy with vested interests.......... Whatever proposals are 
repugnant to their wishes or in conflict with their interest are opposed tooth 
and nail by more than one device. First and foremost there is the traditional 

trick of dilatoriness in order to gain breathing time and wait for that luck 
chapter of accidents which may favour their own views, regardless 
of the views of the governed. There is the chance of the overthrow 
of one Ministry and the return to power of another. And it is notorious 
that the Governmeut of India has almost invariably been in good humour when 
the Tories are in power. The policy of the Government is never to move. If it 
moves at all, it is entirely owing to the force of circumstances and the inevitable 
and irresistible march of progress. And as the policy of the Tories is to perpetuate 
chaos and stagnation, progress being their enemy, it stands to reason that the 
Government of India feels itself more in its element when the Tories are in power. 
Liberalism and Radivalism stink in the nostrils of the Indian Government, that is 
to say, of the select four of the permanent bureaucracy, whose first and immediate 
care is to preserve intact, to the best of their power and ability, the monopoly 
of the privileges belonging to their own hierarchy. It will be thus intelligible 
why at present there is such a wild yell and hysterical cry in the organs 

of opinion of this sacrosanct body because of the proposals for a ve 
moderate reform, we may say, almost snail-like, which Mr. Morley has limned 
in response to the agitation of the Congress, ‘The reader may rest assured 
that but for this potential force inspiring from behind there would beno such 
cry as is being heard here and in Calcutta, Allahabad and Lahore. It is the ory 
of the monopolists who are threatened with a fractional diminution of -their 
power and of their lion’s share of the loaves and fishes of office,..... The next 
strategy—for it is nothing ‘short of well-calculated strategy—is to raise all 
manner of objections which their craftiness and consummate sophistry 
could bring forward. ‘To their credit be it said that there is no bureaucracy 
in the worid so adept in the art of presentation of objections whereby the 
worse might be made to appear the better reason. While on the one hand 
thesé objections, more or less captious and fallacious, are solemnly paraded 
in State despatches, on the other hand, there is tle third device simultaneously 
adopted of inspiring their public organs to give the loudest expression to them. 
Let alone misrepresentation, abuse and exaggeration, of which the readers 


oy ee). wee ee ee 
% & of a 2 eaten eo 
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elegant satnples in the columns of thése hollow 
pataphrase and afiplification of objections 
p not go in a State despatch......... Lastly, there is the 
shody of men, the majority of whom «are recruited from the 
cy in place and authority in India. Having played their 
some get themselves, more or less by influence and luck than 


y deseribed and discussed. 
: is constantly ‘set at work to foil. the liberal proposals made by a 
Secretary of State of the ability and strength of character of Mr. Morley. 
Look at the storm which has already been created about his proposals. We had 
fully anticipated it. It will not be allowed to'be allayed. This kind of fight 

inst the elements of progress will be carried on to the last moment. And 
when, thanks to the firmness of the Secretary, the battle ends in defeat, and 
the proposals have tc be carried, the second campaign will begin, namely, how 
far the proposals in practice could be minimised, chipped, chopped, and so 
circumscribed as to make them almost a nullity.......... If is, however, a 
matter of rejoicing that notwithstanding the resources, strength and other 
qualities displayed by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, é «ts the people 
who have finally triumphed in this great democratic struggle for Indian 
reform. In reality it is the triumph of truth and no more. ‘The new struggle 
has now begun in right earnest, We know that the customary strategy is 
being actively brought into play; but we have also hope that the cause of 
truth will triumph, and the progress of the Indian people in their natural 
aspirations to obtain 2 larger share in the Government of their native country 
be advanced a reasonable stage.”’ 


2. In his recent Budget speech Mr. Morley expressed himself in fayour 
Alleged insincerity of Mr. of admitting a larger number of natives to positions 
Morley’s declaration in Of trust and responsibility. But since the expression 
favour of giving high admi- Of that opinion several inciuents have occurred in 


nistrative posts to Indians. India which prove its insincerity. Recently two- 
PY. Vritta (140), 20th vacancies occurred on the Bench of the Madras High 
ug. Court and both were filled by the appointment of 


Europeans in utter disregard of the recommendation of the Public Service Com- 

mission that there should be at least two Indian Judges in each of the Indian 

- |. High Courts. It cannot be said that there was no native who could worthily 
fill one of the vacancies in the Madras High Court. Mr. Shankar Nair. C. I. E., 

has twice acted as a Judge of that Court and there can, therefore, be no question 

about his worth and ability. At the present juncture his claimsshould not have 

been over-locked. Another instance in point is that of the Lieutenant-Governor- 

ship of Bengal, which fell vacant by the appointment of the Honourable Mr, 

Hare to succeed Sir B. Fuller in Eastern Bengal and Assam. The temporary. 
vacancy should have been conferred upon Mr, Gupta, who is senior to the 
Honourable Mr. Slacke and possesses a thorough knowledge of the Revenue 
administration in all its branches, It would be a folly to urge that no native 

has as yet been elevated to the responsible position of the ruler of a 
province. If it is really Mr. Morley’s desire to give high administrative 
appointments to Indians, a beginning must be made sooner or later and, 

in our opinion, the sooner it is made, the better. The above-mentioned 
appointments require the sanction of the Secretary of State before they are 

finally made, Hence, when the proposals to bestow them on Europeans 

? went up to him he should have inquired whether there were any natives of 
Bee proved ability who could be appointed thereto. As he did not do go, it is. 
BO matural for the Indian people to suppose that his sympathy for them is hollow and 
‘imsincere. Two vacancies have recently occurred in the Opium Department and 
Government have nutified that only Europeans and Eurasians need apply for the 
same, All these things are happening while Mr. Morley is trumpeting forth his. 
_’ sympathy with the children of the soil. 
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8. Mr, Hyndman sharply -criticisés-in the columns: of “ Justice” Mn; 

' ‘Morley’s remarks on India’s prosperity and exposes the, 

Mr. Hyndman’s criticism  hollowness of the contention of the Secretary of State. 
 fegar pr ns dl a. ~ for India. He also charges Mr. Morley with wilfully - 
tot distorting facts in attempting to show that. India is. 
Resari (132), 21st Aug. not sulject to a terrible drain of her wealth and that. 
the Indians are lightly taxed. Mr, Hyndman. says, 

that since the year 1757, she has been drained of her wealth to the extent of. 
800 crores of rupees. Will not any country be impoverished under this heavy. 
drain? The land revenue has also been enhanced under British rule by 50 per. 
cent. Messrs. Digby and Dadabhai have proved that the average income of 
an Indian is Rs. 10 only per year, out of which he is required to pay Rs. 2-10-0, 
in the shape of taxes, Can aman, who earns only Rs. 10 and has to pay 
Rs. 2-10-0 out of it to the State, be considered to be lightly taxed? Mr.. 
Hyndman concludes that nowhere in the history of humanity can we find. 
such a type of administration as that of the British in India which indirectly. 

helps to produce such visitations as famine and plague. 


4, Referring to Nawab Mobsin-ul-Mulk’s letter to the Zimes of India 
hal Pads Wichensies dias on the attitude which Indian Muhammadans should 
sain leva to the British 200pt in the event of an outbreak of hostilities be- 
Government in the event of tween the British Government and the Sultan of 
an outbreak of hostilities Turkey, a correspondent of the Gujardti, one Hasham 
ae iid Britain and) §Sharif, wmtes as follows:—Indian Muhammadans 
de » being British subjects are precluded from giving 
ih aati direct military aid to the Sultan of Turkey, but they 
are not likely to forego any opportunities that might be afforded to them of 
indirectly helping the Khalifa when necessary. In the first place, their 
religious feelings are so keen that their sympathy is sure to be aroused in favour 
of the Sultan when they find him landed in difficulties. Secondly, English- 
men have not conferred any such benefits upon the Muhammadan communit 
as to lead them to count upon its sympathy in times of peril. On the contrary, 
their conduct has alienated the sympathy of the Muhammadans, as the 
following instances will show:—(1) A _ white officer in Sind shot his 
Muhammadan servant dead, because the latter had religious scruples against 
carrying a pig which was shikarred by his master. What was the punishment 
awarded to the European in this case? (2) A Muhammadan servant of a 
European officer in Bengal being engaged in saying his prayers did not answer 
the call of his master, whereupon the latter kicked him during nimaz. How 
Was justice meted out to the European ? (3) What justice do Indians 
get at the hands of Englishmen in the South African colonies? (4) Were the 
sentences of death and whipping passed on certain Egyptians during 
the Turko-Egyptian affray just and» proper? (5) The outrage committed upon 
the Mahadi’s tomb. (6) Mismanagement in connection with the tomb of the 
Moghul Emperor Bahadur Shah and the grant of paltry allowances to his 
descendants. (7) In Bengal a punkha coolie boy was kicked to death by a 
European without any provocation, Instead of the soldier being punished, 
the boy’s father was accused of making a false complaint. Were the ends 
of justice satisfied in this case? Such instances can be multiplied ad libitum, 
They are nothing short of a stigma upon the reputed justice of the British 
Government. ‘lhe policy of making scandalous distinctions between * black” 
and “‘white’’ is at the bottom of such ill-treatment accorded to Indians by 
Englishmen, Discontent will continue to exist in the country so long as this 
policy is not changed. But even though a change in this direction were 
brought about, the loyalty of the Muhammadans towards their Khalifa will for 
ever remain unshaken in view of the dictates of their reiigion. 


5. The Hind Swardjya(Anglo-Gujarati) of the 25th August in its leading 

| article, entitled ‘Lovers of the country will at last 
The Goddess of Victory marry the Goddess of Victory,’’ writes :—* I am to die, 
wit ond marry ‘rte but it isnot certain when. Instead of wasting the short 
ee Hind Swarajya (Anglo. time that is at my disposal, I should do my duty and 
Gnujarati) (28), 25th Aug, | be ready to face death.’”” He whose mind is occupied 
| ; with this thought is alone capable of doing his duty and 
gains victory in the end. With a view to preserve his self-respect and independ- 
ence, he endures many a calamity and, wandering away from his home, makes 
determined and undaunted efforts to carry out his cherished object. He washes 

CON 66 4—04; | 


10r c patriotism, shuns flattery — 
a View to: : s interests rushes to the 
of his life. knows full well that those — ~— 
his strength are rich, powerfu', numerous and well- 
men, being indolent cowards, cannot advance forward ; 
alone and unarmed on the battle-field and devoid 
east ho etory. He is convinced that he will not return alive from 
“the battle-field, But at the same time he reflects that death is prefer- 
able to the pangs of the heart caused by seeing one’s country plundered, having 
to associate with cowards and witnessing the black faces of prostitutes. So 
he fears not death, accepts the inevitable and firmly adheres to his resolution. 
On hearing the praises of these patriots, cowards, who are blinded by jealousy 
and whose heart is not in the right place, leave nothing undone to calumniate 
them with a view to wean them from. their fixed determination. But their 
efforts are all in vain, for brave patriots care not a whit for their evil tongues 
and do not desist from the task they have set to themselves. Under the 
British rule, patriots, who speak and write the truth, are brought into trouble 
by Government, but official wrath and the calumny of the sycophants of Gov- 
ernment are .unavailing to make them swerve from the path of rectitude. 
Under the present administration wealth is idolised and justice is deflected 
in. favour of the rich, while the poor have to grovel in misery and are looked 
down upon with contempt. But will this detract from their honour? Let it 
be remembered that under the British Government adulterous women, sinners 
and those who are traitors to their country enjoy happiness; while true patriots, 
chaste women and those who walk in the path of rectitude are harassed. Ah! 
The Government under which the Jatter endure so much misery will not last 
for ever. It is bound to crumble down one day. As our rulers sow, so will they 
reap, and it is not necessary to say in plain words that this maxim will 
apply to others also, In conclusion, it may be said that what we see at present 
is like a fleeting dream. ‘Truth in the end will triumph and untruth will go 
to the wall, Those who tread the path of truth alone will be happy and the 
Goddess of Victory will surely marry those who love their country. 
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6. Inreply to Mr. Bryan’s article on the British administration in 
Se a a India, an English correspondent of the Times of India 
lishmen and Americans in S2Y8: “England has not exterminated the natives 
respect of the treatment Of India as the Americans have hunted out of 
accorded by them to the sub- existence the Red Indians, nor has she enslaved 
os sg a ath oe them, Our Indian administration is carried on so 
‘ =" — er humanely that we forget that we have conquered 
, that country,’’ Now, the Americans and the English 
belong to the same race. Why then are the latter kind to the natives of 
India? The reason is that the people of India, unlike the aborigines of America, 
are still: in a position to make the Anglo-Indians tremble with fear as was 
proved by the events of 1857. Moreover, though the English have not directly 
exterminated or enslaved the people of India, their policy has had in effect such a 
tendency. Do they ever feel any sympathy for the natives, who are carried off 
vy famine, plague, &c.? It is true that England has not yet planted a per- 
manent colony in India ; still she does not prevent her children from‘recklessly 
taking the lives of poor natives on trivial pretexts, The English disinterred 
Mahadi’s remains, decapitated Bambaata’s corpse and burnt alive some people in 
China. Before the year 1857 they also cut off the thumbs of Indian weavers. 
Thus the difference between the treatment accorded by Americans and English- 
men to the natives of America and India respectively is due only to the circum- 
stances of the two countries and not to any difference in the character of the 
ruling race in each, 
7. Referring to the dissolution of the Duma and to the manifestos issued 
we to the people of Russia by the members of that body, 
_ Alleged resemblance bet- the Kd/ writes :—We devote particular attention to 


Earn fas seoennennnoes of the present condition of Russia because there is a 
_ Kdl (128), 24th Ang. slight resemblance between the circumstances of that 


; country and the present situation in India. Even 
writers in the English pfess admit that there is at present a feeling of unrest in 
ee ; India. am Englishmen have found out that 4 new spirit has come over the country 

' \ £@nd are thinking of how best to placate is. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale is 
oS eer taying his schemes of reform before the British publie and British politicians 
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like Mr, Morley and Lord Reay and holding discussious as to how far 
self-government can be further extended in India, The discontent in India 
is thus recognised to be a factor worth consideration. Here lies the resem~ 
blance between the circumstances of India and Russia. In both countries, 
the people are desirous of acquiring rights of self-government, but the Govern- 
ment in each case is trying to deceive them. Here, however, the resemblance 
ceases. In one respect in particular, there is a vast difference between the 
Russians and the Indians, The former hold very advanced views -in politics 
and are carrying on their agitation in a resolute spirit. Their resources in 
men and money are also vast; so the methods of the Russians will not suit us. 
But we may be sure of one thing, viz., that the endeavour to maintain Empire 
by a show of granting Self-Government is destined to fail. One way of con- 
vincing ourselves that the methods of the Russians are not suited’ to our 
country is to turn our eyes to the difference between the results of strikes 
in western countries and in India. Here the strikes are ineffective. <A dis- 
armed people like the Indians cannot gain much out of a blunt weapon like 
strikes. There isan overwhelming disparity of strength and resources between 
the two parties toa strike in India. The strikers being poor and helpless 
eannot hold out for long, while Government command very large resources. 
So long as we are disunited, this state of things must continue, but we should 
not despair. We are slowly gaining strength and undermining the enemy’s 
fortifications. 


8. Referring to the East Indian Railway strike and the strike of mill- 
hands at Serampur, the Siwadeshi thus exhorts the 
Exhortation tothe Indians Indians to make use of the present favourable oppor- 
to elevate themselves and tynity todefend their country’s cause :—Oh Indians 
their country by fearlessly he hina tn shavelinn Mf nnd . 
discharging their daty. e heroic in elevating yourself and your country and 
Swadesht (98), 14th Aug. maintain unsullied the high reputation of your 
forefathers. If you fail to doso and to make the 
necessary self-sacrifice, be sure that the stigma of infamy will attach not only to 
your names but also to those of your descendants. Since deathis sure one day 
to overtake all, strive to leave a good name behind by being firm in the discharge 
of your duty. When we overcome the fear of death, there is nothing else in 
the whole world to be afraid of; even beasts resist the oppression practised on 
them. Should men then fall back under similar circumstances? Awake, 
therefore, and seize the present golden opportunity. Ifyou once let it slip, it 
will never-return. 


9, It has become the fashion with some Indians to scoff at the Bengalis 
: .; indiscriminately and to run down the Congress move- 
iota Geter eas rae nad ment, But a people forget that it is the Congress 
exhortation to the Indians to that has enlightened the entire Indian nation upon the 
veel ; their country’s ect 8 igo Magy set * nei ype re be “or 
7] : t is meet that the Indians should realise this facet 
maaneeT, eet Mena fully and give up the policy of depending on others for 
their elevation. Oh Indians! it is now time for you to leave off your effeminacy 
and to spread patriotic ideas among your fellow-countrymen. You should cease 
to earn your living by flattering others, but carve out independent careers for 
yourselves. Your ancestors venerated and worshipped their kings like gods, 
but then those kings were just and merciful, whereas our present King-Emperor 
is our sovereign merely in name and has no authority to do us good, India’s 
decline began with the Kali Yuga (Iron age) and we now find her enslaved and 
reduced to beggary. Smarting under the fanatic sway of Moslem rulers, the 
Indians were first captivated by the external polish of the crafty British 
traders, whom they took to be incarnations of virtue and goodness. They 
surrendered all their possessions into the hands of the British and voluntarily 
accepted their sway. But the crafty and selfish British, from whom the 
Indians expected many boons, have begun to treat us with contempt and have. 
thereby driven us to desperation, ‘The Indians hive also ceased to regard their | 
rulers with pious reverence, The western conception of a ruler being the servant | 
of his people has taken the place-of the old oriental notion of a king being 
venerated like a god by his subjects. Indians are beginning to realise » 
that they are all the children of the same motherland. The demonstrations - 


e tise’ of . India. [Elsewhere the paper publishes 
Babu Shital Prasad wherein the Indians are exhorted 


Surendranath and to 
for goods.’ 


si te 10, . Mr, Bryan has published in the Commoner his views on the adminis- 
al nai. tration of Egypt under British control. He is struck 


7 


Ps po caret irene with the vast difference between the condition of 
eiiae ch © people the people of India and Egypt. To him the 
O mmes O8ST Fist Ang: | Indians appeared as starvelings, while the Egyptians 
pled? Fadi. looked well-fed and happy. He ascribes this differ- 
ence to the different systems of administration prevailing in the two countries. 
It is true that England exercises the chief controlling authority over Egypt, 
but as that authority is exercised through the Khedive and his Council, Egypt is 
not, like India, subject to. drain of her wealth to other countries. Also, the 
cost of the British army in Egypt is paid by England. According to Mr. Bryan, 
the cause of the different treatment of the two countries by England is this. 
England cannot do just as she pleases in Egypt, because she is, by the treaty 
of 1882, bound to consult the representatives of other European nations, But 
: in India the English not being subject to any earthly power, our country is being 
pe pillaged in broad daylight. One danger, however, is threatening Egypt at pre- 
sent. As the people there are not well educated, the land of Egypt is passing 
into the hands of Europeans, The Legislative Council in Egypt have noted 
this fact and are desirous of spreading education far and wide among the people. 
This last circumstance accounts for the retrograde educational policy of the 
Government of India. 


- 11. India is like a milch cow, which is squeezed dry by Englishmen 


A.ldeiel ivecklens. oxpleiie- until blood begins to come out of the udders. When 


tion and impoverishment of Mr. Morley recenly laid its half-dead body on the table 


India by Englishmen. of the House of Commons, the creature must have 
| : ‘ Brahmodaya (112), 22nd siven cut a piercing cry as is heard in a slaughter- 
f ug. house and shed tears of agony at being whipped by 


the lash of uncontrolled Imperialism. Mr. Morley may have patted it and the 
other M. P.’s must also have examined its pulse. While the poor cow is 
subjected to such mal-treatment, who else but God can prevent it? - Indians 
are aware of the kind of treatment meted out to their country in Parliament, but 
they have lost the instinct of retaliation entirely. Their martial spirit has been 
tamed. While the Indians are thus in a state of paralysis, what hope is there of 
the cow being vivified and strengthened? But Mr. Gokhale is sanguine and is 
leading hard with Mr. Morley for a morsel of grass to the poor and dying cow. 
While it is suffering from the dire pangs of hunger, Mr. Morley is blowing 

the breath of sympathy on its body! ! | | 


12. The foolish idea that a handful of British soldiers are able to hold in 

: ey subjection thirty crores of Indians is so very deepl 
tg “Rng eealles or be in our minds that we are led thereby Pos wd 
power by the universal beforethe might of the British and have become their 
ved of education among slaves not only physically but mentally also. A nation 
maui 1100). 41m A which is diffident of its own powers will never be able 
| ® { 2 m Ang. to throw off an alien yoke. ‘The idea that we Indians 
are inferior to-the English, both intellectually and physically, completely 
. dominates our minds at present, and unless we try to free ourselves of it we shall 
eg never be able to achieve our politicalemancipation. Happy will be the day when 
: the Indians, will learn to form a correct estimate of their potentialities. Ail 
efforts must, therefore, be directed to spread such knowledge among the people 
ag would teach them that they are not mere beasts. This isthe only way of 
elevating a fallen people from the abyss of degeneration. Institutions for 
imparting free education to the illiterate masses should be opened far and wide 
i every educated person should in his turn be actuated by the noble ambition 
enlightening his ignorant fellow-countryman upon the true condition of his 
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“18. In the course: of-an article exhorting Indians to boycott foreign 
~~ Exhortation to Hindust> SUgar on religious grounds the Bhdla writes :—Oh 
boycott foreign sugar and « Indians, are you not ashamed to use foreign sugar in 
frlass bangles. — refining which cow’s blood is freely used? Is it 
‘ wey flay wr Anug-; proper that you should be ready to disregard your 

rab aba’ Mes Bech. religion simply to gratify your palate? Fie upon 
your wretched existence! Shivaji must be weeping bitterly in heaven to 
see you thus laying the axe to your religion. Ye wicked people, our sages in 
heaven must be extremely angry with you on seeing you devouring hundreds of 
cows to satisfy your epicurean tastes. Ye beef-eaters, the venerable Ramdas 
must be incessantly shedding tears to find you so very depraved as to consume 
kine while professing to be Aryas. Those of you, therefore, that care for 
Hinduism and have reverence for Shivaji should desist from the use of 
foreign sugar. |The Kesari writes that Mr. Bhopatkar, the editor of the 


Bhéla, gave a lecture on the 19th instant on the swadeshi movement 


before a crowded meeting at Goregaonkar Buildings, Bombay, in which he 


exhorted hisaudience to particularly boycott glass bangles and sugar of foreign 
manufacture. | 


14, ‘The preparation and reading of the budget of a Provincial Government 
must always continue to be an empty formality so long 


Financial Statement laid as the principle of decentralization has not been 


before the Bombay Legisla- ¢arried to its logical conclusion.......... So far as the 
tive Council, , ‘ 

Indu Prakash (43), 20th Bombay Government is concerned, its réle has been 

Aug., Eng. cols, reduced almost to that of an humble accountant 

so far as the Provincial revenue and expenditure are 

concerned,......... It will be seen that the main resource of income of our 


Provincial Government is the land revenue whichin our Presidency is subject 
to the greatest fluctuations on account of the total failure of the rains to which 
the Deccan, the S. M. Country and latterly Gujardt are from year to year 
subject. Coupled with this fact we have to bear in mind that just in those years 
when owing tothe withholding of the rains the land revenue falls, the expenses 
under famine relief increase, and under the new Provincial Settlement 
arrived at in the vegime of that merciless squeezer of Provincial resources 
for Imperial purposes, Lord Curzon, the responsibility for famine relief is 
thrown entirely upon the Provincial Government, ‘lhe preposterously cruel 
principle has been laid down that the Provincial resources must be totall 
exhausted before the Government of India come tothe relief of the Bombay 
Government. Under this system the Bombay Government becomes a perpe- 
tually bankrupt Government and almost every year’s accounts show that 


equilibrium is obtained by hap-hazard contributions from the Imperial Gov- 
ernment,” ) 


15. ‘* Not long ago the Budget debates were looked forward to asso many 
tournaments at which the Norman and the Saxon 
i= Spectator (5), 49th Lnichts broke their lances. Lord Minto and Lord 
. Lamington, if not also other provincial rulers, have 
apparently come to the conclusion that for a time these debates, while being 
instructive, shall not be exciting, for the excitement tends to feed that vague 
discontent which manifests itself in several ways, and which has set many an 
Englishman a-thinking. ‘The last Budget debate in the Bombay Legislative 
Council was characterised by almost a studied attempt on the part of the 
highest Government officers to receive every criticism and suggestion with 
eratitude and sympathy. The Revenue Member struck the key: note by apolo- 
gising for the late publication of the Financial Statement and promised that from 
next year it would be published early in April. In his closing remarks he declared 
that in having taken up much of the time of the Council for replying to 
criticisms, he was only anxious to show to the Honourable Members that 
if the Government differed from their critics, it was not for want of sympathetic 
consideration. There are fashions, which vary from time to time, in 
politics as in society. Mr. Morley has set the welcome and much-needed fashion 
of showing a profound respect for feelings.”’ 
con 664—5 : 


ret in the Councillors’ hands as early as the month of April. This will 
aubtiess enable them to study it more closely. But when not even a pie can be 
displaced from oneside to the other, the discussion is bound to be only of 
academical interest. The Budget day, however, gives the Councillors an ex- 
eellent opportunity to bring to the notice of Government several questions of 
public interest. The speeches of the non-official members have been condemned 
as being too lengthy, We cannot endorse this complaint. We would rather 
like to see the discussion extended over more days and thus converted into a real 
debate.......... Thetemper and spirit of the entire proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Council was a distinct improvement upon the past. Infallibility, 
omuniscience, defiance and similar manifestations on the part of the superior and 
4 heaven-born bureaucrats were happily absent. We congratulate His Excel- 
iency Lord Lamington and his official colleagues upon this improvement. 

Let us sincerely hope it will not be a short-lived wonder.’ 


*17. “‘Itis recognised by the Government itself that the Budget day 
Wise ek agi Sauk should be considered the one day in the Legislative 
q Kee. Boe. pm (80); Council when Honourable Members might by suffer- 
4 ance be allowed the privilege of airing all kinds of 
f grievances.......... But the scribes in the official press look askance at the 
| variety of topics which are gone through on that one exceptional day of five 
i hours in the Council. These airy critics, who indulge in their own breezy 
i criticism, however, are all ‘irresponsible.’......... They speak without the 
book, and only repeat like the parrot the cry of the members of Government 
who, if they could, would prefer absolute autocracy and keep the spokesmen 
on behalf of the people at arm’s length,.......... It is simply vulgar 
arrogance on the part.of these officially inspired scribes to set up as oracles and 
: pass criticism on the speeches of responsible non-official members of the 
gravamen of which they have nof the slightest conception. Who is unaware 

that all the tall talk in their columns is the echo simply of the views of the fwo 

1 members of the Council who really are the Government ? Why should these scribes, 
| then, presume to set up as authorities and arrogate to themselves a knowledge 
of the true feelings and sentiments of the people—a knowledge which in reality 
they do not possess. It is only borrowed knowledge, the knowledge imparted to 
them by the official classes whose interests they are bound to advocate per fas et 
nefas. Just see what took place at the last meeting of the Council.......... 
Mr. Gokuldas has made himself thoroughly conversant with the land revenue 
policy of the local Government. We wonder whether any scribe of the 
official organ, however able, possesses or has ever attempted to acquire, a 
fraction even of the information that member has at his finger’s ends.......... 
But -criticised is Mr. Gokuldas all the same, Why? Because Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie fancies he has ‘smashed’ Mr. Gokuldas’ arguments and, there- 
fore, the scribe should play second fiddle to the Honourable the Revenue 
| Member. There is no objection to his fiddling all the year round. It 
will make no impression on those who know the question. But let him 

not hug the belief that he knows anything of the subject he prates 

‘about and that his criticism has even a feather’s weight with the intel- 

ligent Indian public. It is a matter of regret that the procedure of the 

Council forbids a rejoinder. Otherwise, we may take it for granted that Mr, 

‘Gokuldas would have there and then replied to the many specious statements 

‘of the Revenue Member wno essayed to controvert his points. If the Gujarat 

Inquiry has rendered one public goud, above all others, it is the clear light 

‘which it has thrown on the many dark and crooked ways in which land 

- ‘revenue in the districts is collected.......... It cannot be that all that the Revenue 
ee ‘Member observed in reply to Mr. Gokuldas’ observations was correct, while all 
ae ‘that the non-official member observed was incorrect. Only an independent 
a ae tribunal could give the right verdict....°..... Why ,does the State studiously 
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avoid meeting the popular wishes by instituting once for all-an impartial and 
independent investigation ? . Surely no harm but great good would come out. of. 
it. At any rate it would set at rest many a burning controversy! Meanwhile: 
itis oniy natural that the popular representatives in the Council should 
continue to draw the attention of the Government to such defects and blunders 
as they are able to detect either from personal observation or authentic 
non-official information communicated tothém. Similarly with the topics 
of forests, education, etc., on which other Honourable Members spoke, 
each with full knowledge and responsibility... We have not the least doubt 
in our mind that each of them, had the procedure of the Council permitted, 
would have given a convincing rejoinder to the many specious arguments 
of the revenue and otber official members. It is much to be wished that, 
members of the Government will forget that they are no infallible oracles 
and that in these days of free thought, free speech, free inquiry ani rationalism, 
the claim they set up for themselves is ridiculous. But for the accident of 
their being in power and authority, few would have any respect for their 
Opinions and dogmas, Let outside and independent critics take special note 
of this undesirable feature of the administration. And let Lord Lamington 
who is not yet inoculated with the vices and virus of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy exert his beneficent influence to drive away from the minds of his 
Civilian colleagues their pretentious conceit that they know better about the 
subjects they prate about than the chosen representatives of the people.” 


18. Our readers may be aware that copies of the Financial Statement are 
supplied to members of the Legislative Council about 
Bombay Samachar (64), two weeks before the date of the Council meeting in 
20th and 23rd Aug.; Senj order to enable the members to study the Budget 
Vartamin (89), 18th and heforehand and discuss it in detail at the time of its 
2ist Aug.; Jam-e-Jamsned ' : 
(29), 25th Aug. presentation. It is, however, regrettable that the 
Press is not admitted to this valued privilege, If 
copies of the Budget were supplied to the Press at the time they are distributed 
among members of the Council, Government would be in a position to know 
the trend of popular opinion upon the various questions touched in the Budget. 
If the Press comments on a particular question are unjust or unreasonable, they 
would have an opportunity to explain their position in the Council; if they are 
otherwise, it would be to the advantage of Government to adopt any practical 
suggestions that might be recommended for their consideration. Besides, 
the Budget statement issued to the Press is meagre and wanting in man 
important details. These details are no doubt subsequently published, 
but the comments that may be made thereon are too belated to be of any 
practical use. Turning to the Financial Statement itself, the chief point that 
arrests our attention tkerein is the havoc wrought by famine and plague in the 
Presidency. Despite the severity of the famine the relief charges did not 
mount up, and in explaining the situation the Honourable Mr, Muir-Mackenzie 
has given a very effective reply to the charge hurled from some quarters 
against the rayats that they have become demoralised owing to a succession 
of famines and that they resort to relief works too freely instead of tiding 
over a time of distress by relying on their own resources. ‘The Honourable 
Member’s remarks on the subject, we are gratified to observe, breathe genuine 
sympathy for the hard lot of the woe-begone agriculturists, Underthe Provincial 
contract system the local Government are required to utilise all their available 
resources for meeting famine expenditure, but experience has repeatedly 
shown that the policy of saddling local Governments with famine charges has 
crippled their resources and disabled them fromundertaking much-neededreforms. 
Under these circumstances the demand made by the Honourable Member 
for a change in the present Provincial contract system will have the full support 
of the public, and we trust the Government of Lord Minto will concede this 


demand when the question comes up before them for consideration. {In 


its issue of the 23rd August the paper, in criticising the Honourable Mr. Fulton’s 
speech at the close of the Budget debate, asserts that the Judicial Member's 
defence of the educational policy of Government was halting and unsatisfactory. 


The Sdnj Vartamdn, in discussing the Financial Statement, regrets that the 


Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie should have omitted to refer to the paltry 
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“Glverntnént —_ In a ellen uent issue the paper 
Bly ii isises ‘the Honourable’ Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s reply to the Hon. 
le . 73 K. Parekh’s complaint about the high assessments levied 
)_ agrioulturists in the Broach District. It asserts that the Revenue 
Sear baetooe led astray by the ‘one-sided reports of district officers and 
1 to'pay a surprise visit to the Broach District and satisfy himself whether 
that are every now and then laid before Government by the 
Hongureble Mr, Parekh are well-founded or otherwise. The Jam-e-Jamshed, 
while admitting the accuracy of the instances of contumacy cited by the Revenue 
Member, refuses to believe that the Broach agriculturists as a class are 
contumacious and deliberately evade the Government demand. | 


19. The Provincial oan was an aes the ee of the Bombay 
Legislative Council held yesterday. It appears from 
eae act (105), 19th +t that the actual receipts for 1904 cnenaiell the budget 
estimates owing to the contributions from the Imperial 
Government and increased revenue under the heads of ‘ Stamp,’ ‘Customs,’ ‘ Forest,’ 
, etc, The expenditure also fell short of the estimated figures owing to the decreased 
i) outlay on * Education, ’ ‘ Police, ‘ Famine Relief,’ etc. Now isit not an incontro- 
1! vertible proof of the crafty policy of Government that there should be increased ' 
receipts under such heads as ‘ Customs,’ ‘ Forest,’ ‘ Police,’ &c., while expendi- 
ture should go down under the heads of ‘Education’ and ‘ Famine relief #’ 
| Government know how to derive enhanced revenue, but do not know to what 
| ‘purposes such increased revenue should be applied. Plague expenditure also 
t showed an increase, but this was most probably caused by the salaries of the 
} plague inspection staff, The figures for 1905-06 show similar increases of 
} revenue and decreases of expenditure as those of the previous year. ‘The 
: , surplus in the Provincial exchequer would have been much larger but for the 
expenditure on ‘ Forests,’ ‘ Civil Works, ’ ‘the Prince’s visit,’ &e. While making 
1 the last statement, Government should have blushed! No one says that nothing 
should have been spent in according a welcome to the Prince, but it was scarcely 
: statesmanlike to have wasted lakhs of rupees on the Prince’s reception by 
w starving relief works. The budget for the current year also furnishes similar 
| unmistakable proofs of the sympathy of the local Government for the rayat ! 


20. Referring to the replies of Government to the interpellations of the 
non-official members at the last meetine of the 
Comments on the replies Bom bay Legislative Council, the Bombay Samdchar 
* the interpellatious at the writes :—The question put by one of the non-official 
ast meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. members concerning the increase of duty on country 
Bombay Samachar (64), liquor in the Thana and Kolaba Districts attracts 
25th Aug,; Akhbar-t-Souda- our special attention at the present juncture. The 
vad Sr a Aug; Shri increase has been avowedly made with the object of 
| aydjt Vijaya (35), 2&rd ai : . : 
Aug.; Broach Samdchér (66), discouraging the consumption of liquor among the 
23rd Aug. people, but the public view of the matter is that 
i the enhancement of the duty on country liquor 
tends to put a premium upon the adulteration of spirits and stimulates 
the consumption of English liquors which, unlike country liquor, act as 
a poison upon the human system. We think this view is a sound one, 
being based on wide and mature experience. However that may be, the whole 
question of the effects of the existing excise system is being considered by a 
special Committee appointed by the Government of India, and we cannot, 
i therefore, help characterising the action of the Bombay Government in increasing 
i. the duties in question without waiting for the results of the investigation entrusted 
. | to the Committee as precipitate and inexpedient. Equally unsatisfactory was the 
reply of Government concerning the Bahadurji Ward at the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. This ward has been established for the reception of sick students 
of the Grant Medical College, but it will be shortly abolished as the building in 
which the ward is located is to be pulled down under a scheme of improvements 
to be carried out in the J. J. Hospital buildings. The contemplated abolition of 
a py will be nothing short of a calamity to the medical students, especially 
from the mofussil who under the nag reng. arrangements are 
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ment in providing residential accommodation in connection with. the College. - 
We, however, hope that Government will not in an illiberal spirit adhere to the 
letter of the conditions made by them with the subscribers to the Bahaduriji . 


Memorial fund, but set apart a ward for sick students of the College elsewhere on 
the premises. We wish Government had vouchsafed a more sympathetic reply 
to the question put by the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas regarding local self-gov- 
ernment in Gujarat. It is an anomaly that the inhabitants of the towns of 
Dholera, Dhandhuka, Borsad, Umreth and Dékor should not be allowed the 
privilege of electing Councillors for their respective Municipalities, while the 
inhabitants of less important towns in the same district enjoy that,right. The mis- 
management prevailing in some Municipalities of Gujarat, about which frequent 
complaints are being heard, is chiefly due to the absence of the popular element 
on the Municipal Boards and the high-handedness of the official presidents of 
these bodies. The best remedy for checking the mismanagement is to confer the 
elective franchise upon the rate-payers and place non-official presidents at the 
helm of the Municipalities. The explanation given by Government for the 
exclusion of the Municipalities in question from the rignt of elective franchise is 
not satisfactory, as it applies to the state of things as it existed 15 or 20 years ago. 
The strides made by the people of this Presidency in the matter of educational 
progress during the last two decades should, we think, justify the extension of 
the elective franchise to those Municipalities which have not hitherto enjoyed 
this right. The above remarks would apply mutatis mutandis to the reply 
of Government to the question concerning the appointment of a non-official 
President to the Surat Municipality. It would be an unmerited slur on the 
intelligence and public spirit of the citizens of Surat, if it were held that 
there was none among them qualified to hold the office of President of the 
local Municipality. |The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar regrets that the Bombay Govern- 
ment should have expressed their inability to alleviate the hardships suffered 
by the Hajis on their embarkation from Bombay and hopes that they will 
represent the sad plight of the pilgrims to the Home Government and get the 
needful done in the matter. The Shri Saydji Vijaya and the Broach Samdchdr 
condemn the replies given by Government to the interpellations in general 


as vague and unsatisfactory. | 


21. ‘ The friends of swadeshism in this Presidency will feel thankful to 
Lord Lamington for the words of advice on swa- 
Lord Lamington on s?a- deshism addressed by His Excellency to the students 


t the Fergusson . . 
a edt . of the Fergusson College on the occasion of his recent 


Mahrdtta (9), 19th Aug.; visit to that institution........... In referring to the 
Moda Vritta (140), 20th question of swadeshism, His Excellency said there 
Aug. was in it nothing inconsistent with loyalty to British 


rule in these days of free criticism of Government. We think this declaration 
of Lord Lamington is fully as important as the one made by Mr. Morley in his 
Budget speech, v22., that discontent and dissatisfaction with the existing 
Government did not necessarily mean disaffection or disloyalty......,... Let 
us hope that His Excellency’s pronouncement will sweep away many a cob-web 
in the minds of some of our nervous educational authorities, non-official and 
official.’ [The Moda Vritta writes in a similar strain. ] 


92. ‘* The genesis of the postal strike in Bombay lies in the half-hearted 
M88 — = = oseeg a to the 

‘trike, demands formulated after great deliberation and sub- 

Boney a (3), 19th tc mitted with the utmost loyalty to the authorities a 
couple of months ago. ‘The principal grievance of the 

Postmen was about their pay and hours of-work. It is a notorious fact that 
house-rents have gone up in Bombay about 100 per cent. during the last few 
ears, The rise in prices again has been a constant feature of these several years 
and the living in the city of Bombay has become extremely dear, The Postal 
authorities were all these years engaged in introducing reforms in the admini- 
stration of the Department, but unfortunately an unwise economy was mistaken 
for one of such reforms. The net result of all these circumstances was that 
the Bombay Postman found himself hard hit in every way.......... It will be 
sden that the Postmen had thus a real grievance, and they could not be blamed 
if passing events suggested to them a suitable, if also a desperate, remedy. So 
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ers who are one of the: to the situation.. The other party 
se, the Government represented by the Postal Department ; and let us 
ie ethics of their conduct in this matter. It is generally known that 
Department is working at a profit. Thus, for example, the receipts 
hover round an average of 2} crores of rupees, while the 
expenditure lies midway between 1 crores and 2 crores. This shows that the 
erties of the Department resulis in a broad margin of profit which renders all 
unWise economy unnecessary....... The public appreciate the hard work done 
by the men of the Department, and we are confident that ifa plebescite were 
taken to-day, almost a unanimous vote would be recorded in favour of spending 
the entire margin of profit earned by the Department upon bettering the con- 
dition of the large body of Postmen and the Postal clerks. The facts about the 
financial surplus of the Postal Department are not, however, generally known 
to the public, but whether they do or do not know them, there is not the least 
doubt that the sympathy of the public is wholly on the side of the strikers....... 
We, therefore, appeal to the Government to deal with the Postmen ina 
generous spirit.’’ 


23. ‘* Happily for the public the postal strike is at an end........... The 
Tadu Prakieh (48). 24th most notable factors that have contributed to bring 
ines Bee. oe. (49), “4th shout this result are, in the first place, the highly 


praiseworthy spirit of generous concession to the men 

and of due attention to public interests shown by Mr, Doran, the Post Master 
General, and in the second place, the good offices of the promoters of Sunday’s 
public meeting at ‘Thakurdwar road and of the deputation elected thereat... 

The postmen’s strike cannot possibly be treated as a mere ordinary private 
dispute between the capitalist and the labourer. It was a quarrel not between 
masters and men, but between one set of servants and anotherset. The employer 
here was the State. The State was but the representative of the people at 
large, and therefore the final voice in this matter ought to be that of the public. 
The Director-General, the Post Master General and the Presidency Post 
Master are as much the servants of the public as the humblest postman who in 
despair turned to bay and ran the risk of losing his bread. No doubt, the 
higher Postal officials have got powers of control. But just because the 
Posta! Department is a State Department, it is the bounden duty of the con- 
trolling officers to be just and kind towards their humble fellow-servants over 
whom for the purpose of practical organization they are given the control. 

Looking at the history of the postmen’s strike in Bombay, it is impossible to 
say that till Wednesday all these higher authorities exercised their trust 
either with prudence or with kindness. They at first tried to browbeat 
the men into _— submission and would seem to have formulated a pro- 
gramme of trying to do without them, whatever sufferings the public might 
have to undergo.........._ Thanks, however, to the good sense and innate 
generosity of Mr. Doran, the Post Master General, these views did not prevail 
to the bitter end. He saw things clearly and yielded everything he could, con- 
sistently with his not quite unjustifiable resolve to maintain the principle of not 
yielding everything as a demand, nor ¢reating with the men in a body as such, 

flis action in taking back all the men without exception cannot be too highly 
praised....... One more feature of the strike worth noting was the help of the 
police, which prevented a complete break-down of the system of postal delivery. 

In a free country, such use of tlie police would surely have raised a clamour. 
seeseseee We praise the Bombay Police for their energy and appreciate the 
regard shown by Mr. Souter for public convenience, but on principle the 
temporary conversion of the police into postal peons cannot be wholly justified.’’ 


24. ‘The postmen of Bombay are on the whole a hard-working, faithful and 
Indian Spectator (5), 25th tractable class of men, and in a case of real hardship 
alias oF they would readily enlist public sympathy, When 
it was first known in a general way that they had a 

dispute with the authorities regarding their salary, many a sympathising soul 
might be heard moralising to the effect that European olficials are ready to 
add to their salaries by the hundred, but if poor, hard-worked postmen ask 
for the addition of a couple of rupegs to their pay, they must needs be 
dappeiaias and driven to despair. But when it was known that the autho- 
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rities had granted many of the requests of the postmen, and that the principal 


_ bone of contention was the salary of a particular grade, it was then generally felt 


that there was no justification for a strike and that the servants were trying 
to usurp the place of the masters and dictate to them. However, they are. 
more or less an ignorant class, and the authorities deserve every praise for 
having insisted upon nothing more than an apology as a condition of their 
reinstatement.......... We go further than Congratulating the local police and 
the postal authorities on the success and energy with which they coped with the 
situation; we are pleased to think, in the interests of efficient administration, 
that the Government has so many strings to its bow. At the same time we 
hope that it is not merely the peons that have learnt a lesson. It is desirable 
that the administrators, too, should remember that if they mean to remedy a 
grievance, the sooner they do it, the better.” 


*25. ‘Though journals which pose as models of fairness and veracity 
were truthful enough to declare that no grave incon- 

- sta ee 26th venience was caused to the public, and fair-minded 
1B an ony a wp, enough to ridicule any such complaint as imaginary, 
= ee ee ee ne Oe glad that the Postmaster-General at ne mi 6 
was frank enough to tell the deputation that waited 

upon him that he fully realised that a great many members of the public must 
have suffered much inconvenience, The European and other influential quarters 
were no doubt well looked after. Butin the native town the gravest incon- 
venience was experienced and serious confusion followed. Heaps of letters, 
parcels, &c., were lying undisposed of, and it was only on Friday last that the 
postmen were able to clear up the arrears with the utmost difficulty. Again, 
the deputation has come in for a good deal of grossly unfuir ‘criticism. 
But the members of the deputation were decidedly better representatives 
of the native population than the gramophones of the Postal Department 
with their unblushing perversions and misrepresentations. The temporary 
staff that was improvised has had an opportunity of realising how hard 
and exacting the postmen’s duties are. If the Policemen who were 
employed on special duty were asked to give their opinion without 
fear, they would be the first to admit that the postmen’s duties are not 
easy to perform...... .... Im a struggle between the weak and the strong, 
the former are, of course, bound to suffer a defeat and this is what has 
happened in the present instance.......... We still think that the men, who 
are called upon to discharge heavy and responsible duties the whole year round 
in a city like Bombay with its storied buildings and varied population and 
to furnish security for good behaviour, deserve to be treated with greater 
consideration and liberality than has been extended to them so far. Itis a. 
pity the postmen did not take good counsel before they ventured upon a risky 
step without giving a formal intimation to their employers. But we are 
sincerely glad that none of the men have been treated in a vindictive spirit by 
the postal authorities. That, however, does not remove the injustice that has so 
far marked the attitude of the Postal Department in dealing with a very deserv- 
ing class of public servants.”” |The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—“'The public need 
not mind the many misstatements concerning the strike which have appeared in 
a section of the rabid Anglo-Indian Press which has now achieved unenviable 
notoriety for defending anything and everything official, right or wrong..........° 
It should be remembered that after all a great State Department is strong, and 
it would be folly on the part of its employés, especially of the lowest 
grade, to combat against it.......... But that does not necessarily signify’ 
that the strong is just and true and the weak is untrue and stupid.......... 
It is not the case, as is vociferously and inaccurately alleged, that the Depart- 
mental officers were all martyrs and the postmen all sinners who, therefore, 
should be treated with zabardasti. There have been faults on both sides, 
perhaps, more, in the initial stage, when the grievance first took some kind of 
shape and form, on the side of the Department, But it is now fruitless to 
refer to them. Suffice it to say that all is well that ends well. But it 
would have been a romance if the business of the Post Office had in 
three or four days gone like clock-work as before! It is absolutely correct 
to say that for at least six months it would never have attained the same 
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i regularity for the eral (dnd not for the favoured: 
ih Was discernible prior to the strike. That was the grim situation 
eo in the face as many who knew the énwardnese 
~” 96. It is impossible to read the full history of the postal strike and not to 
ERE ae a feel that the men thought rather too much of them- 
Fa ages (29), 21st selves and that they really aimed at exactin g¢ their 
Aug., Eng. cols. y y 
ee demands by coercive methods which no employer 
oduld tolerate, and which could only be excused or tolerated at very grave 
risk to the efficiency and discipline of a great public department like the 
Post Office. It would not be too much to say that, though the public is 
prepared to sympathise to the utmost possible extent with the postmen in 
their legitimate grievances, it is not prepared to countenance intimidation and 
impudence, and it would be generally admitted that if they have been rather 
severely dealt with, the severity has been by no means so excessive as it might 
have been and such as has been merited by their own recalcitrant and 
unreasonable attitude.”’ 


27. The Bombay Samdchdr of the 25th August, in expressing its satisfac- 
tion at the termination of the postal strike, writes :— 
Bombay Samachar (64), It is to be regretted that the postal authorities should 
rst Bind and 20th Aug-; have displayed a lack of the requisite skill and 
ar-i-Soudagar (61), 25th . ! : 
Aug.; Sdnj Vartamén (89), ‘actfulmess needed to avert a strike of their em- 
24th Aug. ployés. Despite the grandiloquent protestations 
1 of the Anglo-Indian press to the contrary, the 
public of Bombay had to suffer grave inconvenience during the time 
the strike lasted. No doubt new hands were imported into Bombay from 
the mofussil to take the place of the strikers, but these could not properly 
cope with the arduous and responsible work falling to the lot of the Bombay 
postmen, and the postal arrangements of the city were in consequence 
completely disorganised. There were loud and bitter complaints in the native 
quarters of the town about the non-delivery or belated delivery of business 
and private letters. The authorities have been saved from an awkward 
predicament by the unexpected termination of the strike, and it is to be hoped 
they will take care in future to avoid a repetition of last week’s occurrence. 
[The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar and the Sdnj Vartamdn write in a somewhat 
similar strain. The: Samdchdr in its issues of the 21st and 22nd August 
publishes a series of letters from its correspondents complaining of the 
alleged misstatements made by the Times of India and other English dailies 
of Bombay about the work of the Postal Department during the strike 
and asserting that the strike resulted in hopeless confusion in the delivery 
of letters, especially in the native quarters of the town, | 


28. Keferring to the postal strike in Bombay the Kesari remarks:—In 
i ria) Olas A civilised countries there are trades-unions to safeguard 
eears (184), 21st Aug. the interests of labour against the tyranny of 
capital. In England there were 1,272 unions of this kind in 1900, with a total 
membership of nearly two million workmen of all classes. In western 
countries, strikes are becoming more and more successful day by day, but 
in India, where the Government controls such large industrial undertakings 
as railways, telegraphs, post offices, famine relief works, &c., and employs 
workmen in very large numbers, its policy is to get all the work of drudgery 
done by nativesat a very small remuneration and to entrust the work of 
supervision to highly paid Europeans. There is an outcry against the long 
hours of work prevailing in Indian mills, but Government seem to be heedless 
of the conditions of labour in some of their own concerns like the Post Office. If 
strikes are regarded as a legitimate weapon of agitation in Europe, why 
should they be considered illegal in India, which is crushed under the 
mination of foreign traders and highly paid bureaucrats? Govern- 
ment have deliberately shut .their eyes to this state of things, but how long 
Will starved employés endure their miseries? The cost of living has risen so high 
in Bombay that it is impossible for a postman on Rs. 10 to make both ends meet, 
Jome years 950 Government readily granted exchange compensation allowance 
to their highly 
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paid European officers, when the fluctuations of exchange 
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affected their incomes adversely. Bat they did not see any necessity 
for revising the salaries of their native employés, whose incomes have als6 been 
reduced owing to the fall in the value of the rupee. What are the native 
employés of Government in such departments as the Railway and the Post 
Office to do under such circumstances? They tried the remedy of submitting 
petitions, but without avail. Nothing can be more disgraceful than that the 
higher officers of Government should turn a deaf car to the hardships of their 
subordinates. The demands of the postmen in the present case are most 
reasonable, and it is a folly to refuse them because they struck work. As 
Government are pursuing the policy of a Marwari in directing their concerns, 
it is meet that the people should carry on the fight with them with greater 
vigour and resolution than with a private manufacturer. In the absence of 
trades-unions, it is the duty of the public to help the strikers in their struggle 
with the authorities, and we shall be glad to receive subscriptions on their 
behalf and to remit. the same to the Committee formed in Bombay. 


+9. Strikes have of late become pretty frequent in India. Whatever 
their real cause may be, Englishmen generally 
attribute them to the seditious spirit of the Bengali 
| Babu or the Poona Brahmin, Fortunately, the 
Postal strike at Bombay is not attributed to the above cause. People do not 
goon strike for the mere fun of the thing. They resort to this extreme 
remedy only when other means of obtaining redress are found to fail. 
‘The Bombay Postal strike was not the result of meré whim or eaprice. ‘The 
‘men had duly represented their grievances to the authorities, and the Native 
Press had droppeda hint to the authorities that if the grievances of the 
men remained unredressed, they would strike work,. The men took this 
extreme step only when they were driven to it by sheer necessity. It is 
not creditable to the Postal authorities that they should have wilfully shut 
their eyes to the existing situation and failed to take measures in time with 
a view to avert the strike. Itis a pity that they should have chosen to 
treat an intelligent and zealous body of servants like the postal peons in a 
niggardly spirit. We hope they will now show due consideration to the 
men’s grievances, It is not a wise thing on the part of the authorities to 
give a political aspect to every industrial agitation. Such an attitude. will 
never produce harmonious relations between the rulers and the ruled. 


30. “Why has Khadndesh been ‘partitioned ?? There was no question 
vitae here of a growing solidarity, or of the ghost of a 
Partition of Khandesh. progressive spirit, It has been partitioned simpl 
Gujurdti Punch (26), 19th . 4 ply 
‘Ang., Eng. cols. to suit the convenience of two or three white officials. 
But the British Government are bound to have their 
‘own way and the people of India to whine mute protests against the persistent 
disregard of their interests. How this kind of tug-of-war will ultimately 
end, what the ‘resultant’ of these opposite forces will be is in the womb 
of Time. But in the meanwhile the people of India are bound to do all they 
can to ‘dam’ the tide of unnecessary expenditure and bridle the forces of retro- 
gression. The question of the Partition of Khandesh has been on the anvil for 
more than twenty years, but for certain reasons it has been systematically shelv- 
ed. Why? Simply because there was nothing to be said in its favour. 
‘But the white sons of the Heaven-born Service are nothing if not ‘ oppor- 
tunists. ~° Partition was in the air. The most iniquitous partition of Bengal 
was accepted a ‘settled fact’ by a Liberal Secretary of State! Now was 
the time—now or never. The ball, which had so long lain in the ‘ nets’, 
was again set rolling, and Mr. Morley, of course, ‘caught it.? The present 
Secretary of State has sanctioned the partition of Khandesh. An initial 
expenditure of three lakhs and a recurring annual one of nearly a hundred 
‘thousand rupees has been voted—for whom and for what purpose? Nota pie 
of this huge sum will benefit the people of Khdandesh. ‘The Bhils of 
that district will continue to roam about in the simple garb of Adam, 
‘there will be villages without number where even the teaching of the 
‘alphabet will be unknown, and famine will continue to pay its inter- 
‘mittent visits. And yet a lakh of rupees is henceforth to be annually 
-gpent, we beg our readers’ pardon, to be played ducks and drakes with, 
con 664—7 
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nt, &o, We admit that Khdndesh is a backward pro- 


> er \ 


and that the Bhils are a troublesome tribe. But, surely, the admi- 
ra ive na » that could cope with the situation even in pre-railway 
ys should 1 when facilities for communication have inoreased........, 
_eourse, Collectors and Superintendents of Police have got to exercise 
their legs and work. But they are paid for it. The Collector of a 
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district earns as much as the Prime Minister of England with an unwieldy 


: pire’s burden on his shoulders! Nodoubt, Khandesh, like Bij4pur, is a 
benighted district. But no Collector is made to stay there all his life. Every 
Collector has to take his turn. It is nothing less than a crime, therefore, to 
saddle so much unnecessary expenditure on the poor tax-payer simply on the 
score of the inconvenience caused to half a dozen European officials........... Is 
the Government of India justified in playing ducks and drakes with the revenues 
bled out of the starving rayats of India? In matters military they have already 
afree hand. Should they become equally prodigal in the other departments 
of administration? To-day it is Khdndesh—to-morrow the Collector of another 
District will sing the same tune. Is the same story of partition to be repeated 
in every such case?.......... Would it not be better to make a couple of 
British officials work for the splendid remuneration which the Indian tax-payer 
gives them and to spend a lakh of rupees annually on sanitation and primary 
and industrial education in Khandesh? Is it just or statesman-like to starve 
all these departments. simply witha view to fatten a few British officials? 
But the powers that be are like the proverbial n ule—you can take them to 
the river of common sense, but cannot make them drink. As long as there is 
taxation without representation in India, as long as we have no voice in the 


spending of the national revenues, so long such anomalies are bound to 
be.” 


31, ‘the Government Resolution on the Report of the Forest administration 

‘ 5 eas of the Bombay Presidency during the year 1904-05 
ae Bere A dninisteation Showsthat Government have attended to the long-stand- 
Report of the Bombay Presi: ing complaints of the non-official members of the 
dency. Bombay Legislative Council regarding the difficulties 
bombay Samachar (64), experienced by the agriculturists in grazing their 
26th Ang. cattle. ‘The Resolution in fact is a tangible proof of 
the assurance given by the Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie at the last meeting 
of the Council about providing facilities to the villagers in the direction of 
opening Government forests for the grazing of cattle. The directions given in 
the Resolution to Forest Conservators and Divisional Commissioners for a 
rtial relaxation of the restrictions hitherto placed on such grazing will be 
welcomed by the public and go a great way towards mitigating the hardships 
of the agriculturists, provided they are loyally carried out in practice by 
executive officers. It is, however, to be regretted that although Government 
have acceded to the popular demand for laying their forests open for grazing 
purposes, they have not been pleased to allow the rayats to enjoy this 
concession gratis. The Revenue Member, in reply to a complaint made 
by a non-official member in the Council, said that only a nominal fee was 
levied from the villagers for grazing cattle in Government forests. But 
it must be remembered that the successive famines of the past few 
years have rendered the rayats so destitute that even a nominal fee 
would press heavily on them. The attitude taken up by Government in the 
Resolution in the matter of preventing the offence of setting fires to forests 
deserves unqualified commendation, Certain forest officials have for a long 
time past been complaining of the alleged inadequacy of the punishments 
inflicted on the offenders by Magistrates, but they fail to see that the Magis- 
trates have to decide cases on the evidence before them and not according to 
the wishes of forest officers. If a forest officer is dissatisfied with the punish- 
ment inflicted upon an offender, the best course for him, as suggested in the 
Resolution, is to appeal against the Magistrate’s decision. Government have 
cted wisely in discountenanving the tortuous suggestion that official pressure 
hould be brought to bear upon Magistrates with a view to compel them to 
%6 severe punishment upon offenders, We also note with gratification that 
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Government have disapproved of the severity of the punishments inflicted in 
Western Khdndesh on certain accused convicted of negligently setting fire to 
forests and have even asked the Commissioner, O. D., to call upon the Magis- 
trates concerned to submit explanations to Government about the severity of 
the sentences passed by them. It is to be hoped that the sympathy shown by 
Government in this matter towards the r.and illiterate villagers will 
produce a salutary effect on the minds of the officials concerned, The policy 
outlined in paragraph 8 of the Resolution about, taking steps to secure the co- 
operation of villagers in the conservation of forests by appealing to their sense 
of self-interest, instead of inflicting deterrent punishment upon forest offenders, 


will meet with the cordial approval of the public and is sure to bear good fruits 
in the long run. 


32, “Qn the.20th instant Bombay was startled and shocked by the sad 


news of the sudden death of Mr. Justice Badruddin 
The late Mr. Jnstice 


Tyabji. Tyabji in London.......... In Mr. Tyabji Bombay has 
© Kaiser-i-Hind (20), 26th lost a most distinguished citizen and an erudite and 
Aug., Eng. cols; *Gujardti strong Judge of the High Court.......... His death 
(24), 26th Ang g-, Eng. cols.; yemoves the most towering and esteemed Muhammadan 
eo Spectator (5), 25th ergonality in all India,......... In point of Muham- 
madan social reform Mr. Tyabji stood far ahead of 
his co-religionists in the country.......... Education was the strongest plank 
in his platform for the amelioration of the condition of Mussalmans of this 
Presidency......... To the Muhammadan community his loss will be almost 


irreparable, seeing that there is not a single Muhammadan of his culture and 
commanding influence who could be considered every way worthy and qualified 
to fill the place left vacant by hisdeath. But if Mr. Tyabji did so much for 
his co-religionists, he was not backward to take his share in the general 
political activity in the country. To us he seemed to have been a born 
politician, and had his lot been cast in a great Muhammadan State, we 
have not the least doubt that he would have risen to high fame as a Prime 
Minister like the great Salar Jung and achieved success and renown like him. 
ee Mr. Tyabji’s activity in connection with national politics is a matter of 
history. He was a staunch Congressman from its very birth in this city to his 
dying ‘day. Whenever opportunity offered, he was never slow to explain the true 
aims and objects of the national organisation to his co-religionists,.,....... To lose 
such a maf in the full manhood of his life is indeed a creat national loss.” [The 
Gujardte writes :—* Mr. ‘l'yabji was a most enlightened, progressive and powerful 
force amongst his co-religionists and as such he was a valuable connecting link 
between the different communities. Asa public man he commanded theirrespect 
and confidence, and in a country like India with its heterogeneous population it is 
not easy to come across men of the stalwart and sterling type which Mr. Justice 
Badruddin represented.......... His fearless, unequivocal and patriotic iden- 
tification of his self with the Congress movement combined with the unique 
position he held made him a power to be reckoned with. So far as the 
Muhammadan community is concerned, it was he who supplied the cohesive 
force and restraining influence which are so essential to the steady develop- 
ment and stability of the Congress......... . His death is nothing less than a 
grievous national loss, the far-reaching eifects of which it is yet premature to 
forecast. ......... In the whole history of the Congress such heavy and 
successive losses have not occurred within less than three weeks. Mr. J ustice 
Badruddin Tyabji’s death has created in the public mind a sense of a deep 
social and political void. We do not think it is possible to fill it up 
in the life-time of this generation. It is a sad reflection, but the fact 
is undeniable, that the places of the great ‘Indians whom we are losing one 
by one are remaining unfilled in this land of dearth and poverty.” The Indian 
Spectator writes :— “Mr. Justice Badruddin may be best described ws the most 
Indian of all Mubammadan celebrities, He possessed a rare combination of zeal 
and caution which made hima safe guide as well as a gallant leader. His 
independence was usually accompanied by toleration. In Messrs. Bonnerji and 
Badruddin the Congress loses two of its main pillars.” 
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acting appoin' 

eee High Court in view of the: death of Mr. 
b. ms _Tyabji. There is no question about Mr. 
ah Court Justice Scott’s legal attainments and acumen, but 
y the deeth of Mr, Justice we cannot help protesting on principle against his per- 
yabii ae lamdn (89), 2sth ‘manent appointment as Puisne Judge, as it will 
Aug. me tend to violate the time-honoured tradition of reserv- 
| ing two seats on the Bench of the High Court for 
siallives, which has been maintained unbroken for many years past, We would 
submit that it is the turn now of a Parsi Barrister to be appointed to the 
High Court Bench and we would suggest the name of Mr. Dinshah Dhanjibhai 
Davar in this connection. In case Mr. Davar is unwilling to sacrifice his 
lucrative practice at the Bar for the sake of a sea# on the ‘Bench, we think 
= Chimanlal H. Setalvad, who is well qualified for a Judgeship, should be 
inted to the vacancy. Mr. Morley, who has lately declared himself in favour 
of giving high posts to qualified Indians, has now a good opportunity of giving 
a ghar. e proof of his sympathy with their aspirations by appointing a native 

to succeed Mr. Tyabji. 


84. ‘‘ We learn from a reliable source that in some surveyed Inam villages 
Village form No. 1, which is the most important 
Question of the collection paper and the basis of all other account papers of 


Seni dues in the 4 village, is not to be found at all in the records 
"Shri Shéhu (160), 16th Of the Kulkarni or of the Taluka, while, in 
Aug., Eng. cols. most of the villages, where this important paper 


is still in existence, it has not been corrected, from 
: time to time, to show the various alterations in names of registered occupants, 
which have taken place since its preparation many years ago......... As regards 
the other important paper, namely, village form No. 6, the Lavani Patrak, 
it has not been prepared for many years in the majority of surveyed Inam Villages 
in spite of repeated orders from the Taluka officer; in such cases, the 
Kulkarnis stoutly refuse to prepare the Lavani Patrak, saying that it is not 
their duty to prepare it........... The Revenue officers in this District do not 
appear, with a very few exceptions, to have bestowed any thought upon 
the deplorable condition of the records in alienated villages. Any complaints 
made to them in this respect are not promptly attended to........... As an 
instance, we may cite the gross confusion, which has been discovered, of late, 
in the accounts of the alienated village of Jihe in Satara taluka, prepared 
by the Watandar Kulkarni, who, after misappropriating large sums of the 
Tnamdars’ revenues and embezzling also a portion of Government dues, lately 
) disappeared from the village. ‘The defalcations and misappropriations extended 
4 | ever a series of years and the devilishly clever Kulkarni managed the matter 
so thoroughly that, before he absconded, he sold or otherwise disposed of his 
whole landed property, without attracting the notice of Government officers 
to his proceedings.......... The Revenue officers here are perfectly deaf to the 
piteous cries of the Inamdars, who are clamouring for the revenues realised by 
the Kulkarni. The whole attention and energies of the officials have been 
directed towards the full recovery, by hook and crook, of the amount still due 
to Government on account of Judiand Nazarana, but the most astounding 
part of the affair is that none of the Inamdars have been informed of the total 
amount of the Government demands, which is to be recovered from the 
Inamdars and their tenants.......... But there is something more to fil] the 
oup of miseries of these Inamdars. <A cash allowance of about Rs. 200 a year 
is annually payable to the Inamdat family of this village of Jihe from the 
Satara Taluka Treasury. This allowance had remained undisbursed for more 
than five’ years, pending the entry in the accounts of the name of the proper 
heir to the deceased holder. This matter was finally disposed of nearly two 
| ears ago and the name of the heir has now been duly entered. - But the arrears 
;  @f the allowance in question, instead of being paid to the different claimants, 
Bee are said to have sien, | blk all of a sudden, swept into the bottomless pit of 
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Government demands. Is this, we seriously. ask, ah instande of British 
sympathy towards the Inamdars?....,.... -The grievances of Inamdars in this 
district, we think, cannot be thoroughly redressed unless an independent officer 
is appointed by Government, expressly for the purposes of recovering the. 
long-standing balances of Inam revenues and for improving the state of: the 
Inamdars’ accounts throughout the district.” [The paper next goes into details 
concerning the accounts of the villages of some prominent Inamdars of the 
Satara district, It also notes that the ranaway Kulkarni of Jihe has since beeu 
arrested. | 


35, - A Pen (Kolaba) correspondent of the Shri Saydji Vijaya writes :—On 
_ Sunday last a man of the Katkari caste died at Pen of 
Alleged death ofa Katkari starvation and from the effects of exposure to cold and 


— at Pen wind. On the previous night the fact of his lying by 
Shri Saydji Vijaya (47), the bank of a tank in Datar Street was reported to the 
18th Aug. Chairman of the Managing Committee of the Pen 


Municipality, but no notice was taken of the report. 
The result of this negligence was that the man was found dead the next morning. 
The residents of Datar Street reported the occurrence by wire to the Assistant 
Collector in charge of the Taluka and to the President of the Pen Municipality, 
but no reply has yet been received. The next day the Chairman of the 
Managing Committee of the Municipality, the Mamiatdar of Pen and the 
Municipai President met together to hold an inquest on the dead body. The 
Panch first formed were sent about their business because they differed from 
the Mamlatdar on some points and another Panch was summoned who 
brought in a verdict that the man had died of cholera. The above facts 
will give some idea of the conduct of the local authorities. It is necessary 
that those who by their negligence are responsible for the man’s death should 
be punished. 


36. We have received complaints about the damage done to crops by wild 
Complete about the des- pigs in the vicinity of Satara. If the Collector does 
truction of crops near Sétara N0t adopt prompt measures to protect the crops from 
by wild pigs and arequest the ravages of these wild pests, there is a possibility 
rel in valor ia SS Of thelr being utterly lost. The Collector should 
Pratod (158), 17th Aug. either cause these wild creatures to be destroyed by his 
own Officers‘or supply the rayats with the necessary 
weapons todo so. It is difficult for a people, rendered poweriess by the opera- 
tion of the Arms Act, to destroy these animals wholesale. ‘The Collector should 
take into consideration the responsibility resting upon Government in the 
matter of protecting the rayat’s property from the depradations of wild beasts 
and adopt adequate measures for their destruction. 


37. A Hansot correspondent writes to the Gujardii:—Agriculture and 
money-lending are the two main pursuits of the 

Complaint about the population of Hansot Maha] in Broach district. Owin 
aeverity Of ot ee os to a succession of lean years following on the heels of 
ree OF ee the famine of 1899-1900, the income of those who 
Gujardti (24), 19th Aug. follow either of these vocations has greatly dwindled 
down. As income derived from land is not liable to the 
income tax, the incidence of that tax falls mostly on the money-lenders. But the 
income of this class has gone down a great deal during recent years, as money- 
lending transactions have practically ceased cwing to the continued recurrence of 
unfavourable seasons. ‘he miserable plight of the money-lenders has, besides, 
been aggravated by the introduction into the district of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act which prohibits the recovery of interest on old debts. In view of 
these unfavourable circumstances the public of the Mahal bave been thunder- 
struck at the figures of the income-tax assessments for the year 1906-07, which 
have been lately published. ‘I'he assessments have not only been increased as 
compared with the previous year, but persons who are not liable to pay a tax of 
Rs. 10 or 15 are required to pay as much as Rs, 20. This shows how disas- 
trous have been the effects of the posting of a new and inexperienced officer 
here. It isto be hoped that Government will take jthe above facts into their 
kind consideration and order the local officers to prepare a revised and more 
equitable scale of assessments for the Mahal. | 3 
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‘to one . "the Police. Under one 
‘et or another the licenses of some of the 

| 38 19 e cense-holders | were taken away by them, But 
cole. ( ), ‘the culminating int in this affair was reached 

ad ar s: when Mr. Hume, District Superintendent of Police, 
ms rey e of his wisdom deemed it desirable to serve notices on 
some of - apt om them to show cause why their licenses should not 
be cancelled as they had taken a prominent part in the recent strike. He 
was, however, in such hot haste that he issued the notices under a section 
of the Public Conveyances Act that had no place in it. - This is, however, by 
the way. Asa result of this the parties who were served with such notices 
took the matter to the District Judge’s Court. Mr. Knight, the District 
Judge, while passing an order on the application before him praying for an 
injunction restraining the District Superintendent of Police from enforcing 
his notices, remarked that although the notices were primd facie illegal, 
he was loth to grant an ex-parte injunction that may have the effect of . 
interfering with the executive order of the Police, and that a copy of the 
order as well as of the application be, therefore, sent to the Superintendent, 
The case was to be heard op last ‘luesday, for the notice was made returnable 
after a week, but on receipt of the order Mr. Hume realized his untenable 
position and at once withdrew the notices.. .. We have ail along 
maintained that the action of the local Police officials has been from the very 
outget wrong and injudicious, and the humiliation, although it has come rather 
late in the day and after putting the gharrywallas and the public respectively 
to heavy pecuniary loss and serious inconvenience, is but a fitting reward for 
the wrong-headedness shown by the local Police. The poor jehus have already 
suffered heavily, and it is certainly time that they should be assured that they 
would not receive any further molestation at the hands of the Police.”’ 


39. Several Anglo-Indian officials startle at the shadow of their own dark 
deeds and are always eager to suppress writings which 

Reflections suggested by indulge in caustic criticism upon their actions. The 
the release of the cditer of editor of the Bhdla has fallen a victim to the craven 
the Bhdla from jail. f mae , 
" @ujarati (24), 19th Aug. fears of these officiais, which lead them to magnify the 
discontent which admittedly exists in the country into 

sedition, The High Court convicted Mr. Bhopatkar of sedition by undaly 
straining the meaning of section 124A: of the Indian Penal Code, but the public 
have consistently refused to consider him guilty of that offence. This was 
abundantly demonstrated by the ovation accorded to Mr. Bhopatkar on his 
arrival in Poona last Tuesday. Whatdoes this enthusiastic reception of one 
who was once branded asa traitor by the highest tribunal in the Presidency 
signify? ‘Time was when the Indians had ‘implicit faith in the purity of 
British justice, but at present they look askance at it. He who is an 
offender in the eyes of the law is considered innocent by them. Mr. 
Bhopatkar has not achieved any great deed, yet the public of Poona felt 
themselves called upon to convene a meeting in his honour solely with a 
view to proclaim that they considered him innocent of the offence for which 
he was sent to jail. Mr. Tilak, in the course of his speech on the 
occasion, remarked that Mr. Morley’ s Budget speech clearly showed that he 
was opposed to the policy of instituting State prosecutions for sedition. 
Those who have truly gauged tlie political situation of India and are acquaint - 
ed-with the efforts made hy Government to repress the growing aspirations of 
the-people are well aware of the raison d’etre of such prosecutions, We 
hope that the gentle reproof administered by Mr. Morley will exorcise the 
y of sedition which has been haunting the minds of the authorities and 
that the Bidla prosecution will be the last of its kind launched by the Bombay 
Go ernment against a native newspaper. Government should remember that, 
y sen oer meyrte and public leaders to jail, tbe seditious - spirit, if it ever 
ny attire will be aggravated and ultimately burst out with 
z: ot ec shell, In view of this, Government should 
romote contentment among the people and eradicate the 
led. sedition existing in .the country, instead of 
r indulging in alleged seditious ee ed 
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40. “The good people of Poona, we mean the Deccan Nationalists as they 
Condemnation of demon- love Poor jp lves, _ a b rexbn! i sa ny 
. sas, up in their pantheon. Burnis y such eminen 
aaa: F cya tage More ef distingnished artists as the editors of the 
of Mr. Bhopatkar, editor of Kdi and the Kesari, the jail-returned editor of 
the Bhala, 703). lar, the Bhdla has been presented to the valiant patriots 
aig. Bat hag (23), 18th of Poona as one of the sacred hierarchy, a demi-god 
ie Sect) forthe worship of the faithful, an idol before whom 
incense is henceforth to be burnt and at whose shrine oaths are to be taken for. 
the revival of ‘national life’ and the restoration of national rule. The 
Poona patriots are welcome to sing canticles in honour of these gods as loud 
and long as they wish. But it is hard to overlook the fact that the destinies 
of these gods and their worshippers are in the hands of a race that could easily 
turn iconoclasts, that it is more by sufferance than by right that such patriotic 
orgies as have been recently witnessed at Thana, Lalegaon, Chinchwad and 
Poona are allowed to be held.” 


41. ‘** Why is this?’ Why is Mr. B. G. Tilak suffered to represent ‘ the 
Bombay Presidency unrestrained and uncontrolled,’ 
Split between the mode- 


rates and the extremists in the why is he allowed to dominate the Congress 
ranks of the Congress party platiorm in Bombay, he * whose ways and 


in Bombay. | views are repugnant’ to many of the moderate 
we ig (=9), 21st Congresswallas, asks ‘H. A. W.’ in the columns 
Aug., tung. cols. of the Times of India! Mr. Hormasji Ardeshir 


Wadia is the third most prominent Parsi Congresswalla ,in our midst. 
He is a keen but remarkably staid and sober partisan in the political 
conflicts of our day, and withal a most keen and sagacious observer of what 
passes around him. His blunt, plain, straightforward question to ‘our leaders’, 
therefore, is bound to attract public attention, and we.trust that they will 
not evade answering it frankly and clearly.......... It is not the croaking of a 
disaffected or disappointed follower. Mr. Wadia is as staunch and faithful 
a Congresswalla as any in the ranks of the party and must be answered. It is 
from within the camp that the cry has arisen and it ought not to be stifled. 
Mr. Wadia has, indeed, rendered a valuable public service by throwing the gaunt- 
let to the Congress leaders, It is a service to the cause of honest public life 
in this country and the Bombay Presidency in particular. It is a service t6 the 
Congress itself. We can easily realise what the feelings of the Congress leaders 
in the matter must be, how they must be raving against Mr. Wadia for givin 

this fresh bone, as they would say, tothe enemies of the Congress, But the 

are purblind leaders if they thought that such a question was not bound to be 
asked one of these days, if not by Mr. Wadia, by somebody else. It is 
practically every thoughtful, moderate, honest Congresswalla, who has been 
asking the question and Mr. Wadia admirably echoes the sentiments of that 
class when he says :—‘ Those who initiated the Congress movement and have used 
it hitherto for a good purpose are bound to see that no bad use is made of it. 
And we who have accepted their lead and guidance in this Presidency owe it to 
them and to ourselves to say that they cannot to their own credit or without 
injury to our cause allow the public impression that they have taken fright at 
the velocity of the movement which is directed by Messrs, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Tilak and Khaparde and have, therefore, to all appearances abandoned their 
station. Such an impression already prevails and is gathering and growing.’ ”’ 


42. “it is a pity that some members of the Parsi community. 
allow themselves to be used as instruments by the 
Paris egas the Congress Anglo-Indians whenever it suits the purpose of the 
 Makourtie (9), 19th Aug. latter to attack the Congress, The Jdém-e-Jamshed 
has been of late wasting some of its ink upon the 

subject with a view to show that the Parsis have never seriously troubled 
themselves about the Congress and that they have also not much good reason to 
do so. Mr. I, B. Murzban ina recent article speaks in @ superior tone anda 
patronising manner. He says that until the Congress leaders choose to conduct 
the movement on more sober and dignitied lines than at present, the Parsis need 
not put their heads into the pound. -He warns ‘all and sundry’ 
that the Parsis have carved out a position for themselves by sheer: force of. 
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yy, miean: to. stick to-it. We .do not exactly » appreciate 
r.. Maarsbatr a his community has carved out for ey iteell. 
Phat so ‘selfish aloofness, and, this takes away muth 
’s. assurance that Parsis as a community are not 
33s. But.we have the consolation which is to us more 
ricine doubtful sympathy for the Congress—the con- 
ie that j in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir P, M. Mehta, Mr. Wacha, Mr. 
“Mr. Kama, Mr. H. A. Wadia and others we have much aye 
} Siatinte of the Parsi community and that all these are inspired hy a 
on for the Congress which is far more valuable to us than the indifferent 
aympathy of Mr, aa al and other Parsis of his school.” 


“43. “We note with the greatest satisfaction the reply of Government in 
connection with the reorganization of the Sind Police, 
A gg reorganivation in While the population of Sind has been steadily 
augmenting for several years past and crime in- 
gg pete: SE0), Plat oud in proportion, the Police force has remained 
mst stationary both in regard to numbers, pay and pros- 
cts, _The number of Police stations require ‘to be largely increased and the 
strength of the force raised by at least 40 per cent. if not by a still 
higher percentage. The working of the Kailway Police by the Punjab has 
long been an anomaly and has added greatly to the difficulty of tracing thefts 
committed on the railway line. The Punjab Police naturally are handicapped 
by their want of knowledge of Sindhi and they receive little help from their 
indhi confreres, by whom they are regarded as interlopers. ‘The whole question 
of the reorganization of the Police in Sind has been hanging fire for over a year 
: and we heartily rejoice that something practical is going to be done at last.” 
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44, A correspondent writes to the 4/-Hag :—“ You have been at consider- 

able pains to point out what difficulties poor Muham- 

Fe Lov Mappa madans have to face at the hands of Amil subordinates 

ernment offices in Sind over in Government offices, and here is an instance in point. 
Muhammadan Siw A certain Amil co-partner of a Muhammadan Zamin- 

oe (51), 11th Aug. dar is anxious to shake him off as the land is now 
; improved by the latter’s professional exertions. So 

the Amil has commenced scratching. The bewildered Muhammadan opens 

his mind to the father of his district in an application and requests the same to 

be on his file and record, The Collector makes an English order in pencil 

‘Issue an order to the Chief Constable lest any bloodshed might occur. Also file 

: this to be of use to me in case I requireit.’ The actual order in Sindhi is ‘ the 
application is returned to the applicant. The applicant should appear with 

proper proofs i in a proper Court.’ Comment on this is unnecessary as the verna- 

gular order is indited and submitted for signature in the face of the English order 

in pencil being still on the application and so hot was the haste with which this 

ly is sent out of office (4. e., the very next day) that the 8-anna stamp with the 

Collector’s initials has not been punched at all ! What happens to the Zamin- 

dar before this order reaches him (it goes through the usual gamut of Mukhtyar- 

kar, Tapedar and Arazdar) is a tale which | is at present being told in the Criminal 

Courts with the applicant as an accused, and therefore cannot be told now.” 
—  - [In its editorial columns the paper writes:—‘“We particularly invite the 
qs attention of the authorities to the letter which appears in another column. 
The event related therein is significant of the power which the ‘ Amil 
b ’ has been allowed to attain inorder to tyrannise over helpless 
‘Muhammadans. ‘This disregard of the Collector’s order remains undetected and 
the Muhammadan finds his condition much worse than before, All this 
indicates how tremendous has become the power of the office or gee one i 

We have ourselves examined the original document referred to by o 

correspondent and we bave been quite astounded to see that the ABs Sc 
an r Le gg by the Collector was in direct contravention of the instructions 
written in Tg Mas handwriting in pencil onthe same sheet of paper,..,...... 
ae ‘We &hall watch with deep. concern what steps are taken in this matter, and if 
a the powers that be care to ascertain from us more details about this complaint, 
Bes we eball “sail have ” least pesleaien. in me our oer at their 
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. 45. “The latest issue of the Sind Official Gazette announces the postings of 
Protest against the Deputy Colleetors consequent on Mr.-J. P. Lobo'’s 
intment of a junior Tetirement. Mr. Hanson has been posted to Kardchi 
olcer en Hosur Deputy as Huzur Deputy Collector. Now this post: carries 
ag een Fy, some 7 19¢h With it @ special allowance of Rs. 100 in addition to 
ha ha 6 Coremnete {Fh the grade salary of the officer holding it and therefore 
the practice hitherto has been to give it toa senior 
man. But Mr. Hanson is very junior, and his being thrust into the office 
means injustice to many senior men...,...... The postings are in the hands of 
the Commissioner in Sind, and he has somehow been led to bestow the favour on 
& man who is almost the last man on the list of Deputy Collectors. Are we to 
understand that the authorities in Bombay approve of such acts? If not, they 
may well interfere in this instance and insist on seniority with ability being 
considered in filling the Karachi Huzur Deputy Collectorship.” 


46. ‘It is indeed very hard upon accused persons to have to wait in jail 
0 . ici > ell for as many as three months for trial after their 
ot aoe ’ in the trial of Commitment to the sessions. And yet as we learn, in 
accused persons committed to the Sukkur-Larkhana District such experience on the 
the sessions inthe Sukkur- part of under-trial prisoners is by no means uncommon. 
Larkhana district in Sind. No fault is or can be found with the Judges. They 
Bug er" (52), 14th Aug» do as much work as can be reasonably expected of 
Paes them. But the work is in excess of what they can 
cope with, and the result is that if goes on accumulating, and prisoners under 
trial have to rot in jail for months before their cases are taken up. 
Humanity as well as the spirit of the beneficent laws under which we live 
are alike opposed to this practice, which indeed reminds one of the barbarous 
times when accused persons were treated as though they were chattels. We 
hope, therefore, that those responsible for the speedy dispensation of justice will 
earnestly address themselves to the matter, and without delay remove the cause 
of what in all conscience is a scandal.”’ 


47. ‘It is notorious that most of the Civil Courts in Sind, in the generality 
i of cases, do not pronounce their judgments in open 
ae a om iiine Court, nor are the days on which they are pronounc- 
ER _ the delivery of @d previously notified to the parties or their 
judgments by the Sind pleaders, When a case is concluded, a date is fixed 
Courts. ae tea Oe judgment sometimes. But if tha judgment is 
. _— Journal (19), 16th not pronounced on that day, no other date is 
4 fixed at all or intimated to the parties. Judges 
deliver their judgments at their convenience and send them on to the office 
without any intimation tothe parties. This isa practice fraught with great 
mischief, and instances can be easily multiplied where it has worked extreme 
hardship. But what is worse still is that in several Courts the practice is not 
to fix any date at all for judgment when a case is concluded, but when the 
judgment is actually written out and sent to the office aftera week or a 
month or months, that date, we mean the date of the judgment, is entered 
in the diary as having been originally fixed for delivery of judgment. Apart 
from the fact that the severest reproach attaches to this deliberate tampering 
with a solemn document like the diary of a case, serious evils result from the 
practice. To quote one among many, a party dissatisfied with the judgment 
sometimes never knows of it till the timeallowed for appeal has expired or is 
materially cut short. And thus his right of appeal is lost to him or seriously 
hindered. Affidavits are sometimes boldly filed as to the true state of things, 
and considerate appellate Courts admit appeals. But in some cases no 
weicht is attached to such affidavits in the face of the entries in the diaries.” 


48, ‘* We have frequently protested against the notification which requires 
Protest aghinss a voti- pases to be taken out for such necessary and innocent 
fication relating to the play- things as marriage processions. It required no gift 
ing of street music in Of prophecy to predict that the notification would 
Hyderabad (Sind). Operate very harshly in practice, The facts have 
Aggncral (52), 14th Ang» verified our anticipation. Of late the hardship 
Suge ool: experienced has become rather serious. In the 
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least worked with good sense and considerateness, 

des be Lee 9 ame to the public is becoming 
an dl. le applied for permits to take out: 
iden hirer pret ni rice last Si aimabanent: and they were: 
bidde Pareiser blow Aides bands after midnight. Now the celebra- 
jages on Janmashtami day begins at midnight and lasts till 2, 3, or 
oes ’ "iow could ‘people be expected to forego without demur musical 
om] fManiments to marriage processions? Is this not undue interference with 
e’s liberties? Again,a man applied for a pass on Sunday and he could 


> s 


| & ~t one because it was a holiday. The man had arrived from an outstation 
the night previous and there was nobody in his family who could have applied. 


on his behalf. Did the District Superintendent of Police expect that 
the marriage should be postponed? Janmashtami day is regarded by the 
Hindus as very auspicious for marriages, and apart from the reluctance to forego 
such a day, circumstances would usually not allow of a postponement. It may 
be mentioned here that it sometimes happens that the day for a marriage is 
fixed at the eleventh hour, and if sucha day happens to bea public holiday, 
the non-issue of a pass on that account becomes an intolerable hardship. It is 
absurd to expect people to put off their marriages merely to satisfy the 
whimsical demands of officials. We contend, therefore, that at least marriage 
processions like funeral ones should be excluded from the purview of the notifi- 
cation. Of course, the requirement that no undue obstruction or annoyance 
should be caused remains always valid, and this can be enforced in the case 
of marriage processions as well as in other cases without issuing permits,” 


Legislation. 


*49, ‘The Mamlatdars’ Courts Act Amendment Bill has passed into law 
almost in the shape in which it had emerged from the 

‘ cor one ° Courts hands of the Select Committee. The various amend- 
Teter teas én ments that were proposed by the non-official members 
ce (24), 26th Ang) shared the usual fate.......... Bare votes were on the 
side of the Government, but reason and judgment 

were emphatically with the movers of some of the 

principal amendments. The Collector is an over-worked official who must not 
be further burdened with work, if, for instance, the Government are not 
disposed to reply to an inconvenient question. But he is not so over-burdened 
that he ought not to be entrusted with powers of superintendence over the 
Mamlatdars’ Courts in possessory suits. The parties with their pleaders 
were not hitherto called upon to dance attendance upon the peripatetic 
Collectors. But henceforward they will have todo so. The general power of 
superintendence possessed by the High Court is in no way curtailed and the 
effect of the creation of an intermediate Court will only mean further expense 
and delay to litigants. Weare surprised to see the Honourable Mr. Fulton 
telling the Council that the High Court has no power to transfer cases from 
the Maenlatdens? Courts. This power has been exercised in the past. On both 
these grounds the conferment of new powers upon migratory and over-worked 
Collectors seems to us to be an undesirable and indefensible departure. Decided 
cases show that Collectors with their wholly inadequate knowledge of civil law 
are ill qualified to discharge the functions now performed by the High Court. 
in, the unfettered and wide discretion conferred upon Mamlatdars to 
withhold relief is also a mistake. A certain class of cases could have been 
ly specified to which alone-the exercise of the discretion should have been 
pe cted,........ No one who is acquainted with the working of the Mamlat- 
dars’ Courts Act can fail to see the fallacy of the argument that District Judges 
would be called upon to sit in judgment upon their own decisions, if they were 
invested with the power of superintendence over the Mamlatdars’ Courts, 
Such an argument might mislead the public, but not the legal profession. The 
Mamlatdars have to decide the question of possession only, irrespective of all 
other matters relating to title to the property, and the questions raised in 
‘ular suits will in the majority of cases be wholly different and the evidence, 
be adduced therein must differ except in regard to the factum of possession 
a ‘period of six months..........., The Honourable Mr. Fulton’s 
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remarks make it doubtful whether parties can appear before the Collectors 
with their pleaders. We fail to see how they can be deprived of this right: 
If this view is correct, there remains no valid reason for conferring new 
powers upon Collectors whose knowledge of the intricacies of civil law is 
scarcely superior to that of the Mamlatdars.......... We congratulate the 
Honourable Mr. Setalwad and his colleagues, who made a stubborn fight over 
their amendments but failed, Their defeat was a foregone conclusion and 
affords one more illustration of the farcical character which our Legislative 
Councils are capable of assuming at the bidding of the Executive.” 


Education. 


50. The Head Master of the Thana High School, the Fuller Khan on this 
side, has taken a year’s furlough, He should properly 
Affairs of the Thana High speaking have been dealt with in the same way as Sir 
gee 2 105). 19h 2 Fuller. Strange to say, the decision of Government 
pon ener? re in his case has not yet been officially published. This 
shows the dilatory procedure of the Educational 
Department. Meanwhile, the Head Master and his satellites are engaged in 
organising cricket matches with mofusil teams, A team from the High School 
was recently sent to Poona and sufiered ignominious defeats atthe hands of the 
New English School and the Bhave School. The studies of the boys are not 
making satisfactory progress and it is strange that the Head Master should, 
under these circumstances, be thinking mainly of cricket matches. Though 
the decision of Government in the case of Mr. Joshi has not yet been formally 
published, Mr. Phadke, the new Head Master, took charge of his dutiés 
yesterday and it is understood that the dismissed boys would be readmitted | 
on expressing regret for having attended a swadesht meeting in violation of 
the Head Master’s notice. Even suck a decision would be unfair, inasmuch 
as the boys cannot be said to have committed any fault in not complying with 
a nctice which was illegal and unjust. 


51. The Akhbar-i-Souddgar expresses its approval of the action taken 
by Government concerning the students of the Thana 
Press Note concerning the High School and remarks:—Parents and guardians 
suspended students of the of school-going children would do well to ponder over 
Thana High school. | 7 
Akhbér-i-Soudégar (61), the weighty views expressed by Government on the 
25th Aug. - subject of school discipline in their Press Note. It is 
not to be supposed that the authority of a school- 
master ends when the classes are not sitting. In the interests of discipline 
it is imperative that the school-master should exercise some sort of control over 
the actions of his pupils even out of school hours. Indian parents forget that 
according to the past tradition of their country a teacher’s authority over his 
pupils is in every respect greater than that of their parents. It is to be regretted 
that the recent political movement in Bengal should have made parents for- 
getful of this tradition and led them to incite their sons to disregard the 
authority of their teachers. 


562. <A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—‘* Since I read in the verna- 

: cular columns of the last issue of your paper 

_ Complaint againsta teacher a reflection against the character of Mr. SBaharsing, 
i Me ich steamed B. A., 1 have been wondering what the authorities 
Sindhi (58), llth Aug, have done in the matter. Is it possible that a man, 
Eng. cols, who is reported to be so demoralised as to be loafing 
about, drinking openly in grog-shops and frequenting 

notorious theatres in company of school-boys, can have the least influence for 
good on the boys of the school? Can the parents of the latter expect their 
sons to come out with any sound ideas of morality, any lofty aspirations or an 
improved tone of thought and character from a school over the destinies of which | 
a man of such low morality presides? It is very strange that knowing the 
character of this master by frequent reports the members of the Sukkur 
Municipality have not moved an inch to bring him to book; nay, on the— 
contrary, it appears that the Chairman of the School Board, Divan Pessumal, 
has been shielding him........... It is time that Mr, Chatfield, the President of 


ational, Inspector gave their serious 
the Municipality from the existing 


regret that there is a movement in the Nou- 
‘oze Division to abolish the Tharushah 
sie Anglo-Vernacular school and to start a Madressah at 
school Noushahro, We have reason to credit the report, 
|. a but we cannot understand why an institution 
‘Sindhi (53), 11th Avg. that has been maintained for the last 20 years by the 
Sa | See: Cols. Local Board should make room for a sectarian school. 
. The Anglo-Vernacular school has justified its existence admirably......... And 
_ there is not the slightest reason to think that it is either deteriorating or deserves 
to be abolished. ‘The starting of a Madressah may be highly desirable from the 
Muhammadan point of view, and we wish such an institution godspeed ; but 
when ' it involves the sacrifice of an established institution that has worked 
immeasurable good to its pupils, we think we ought to raise our voice against 
the step. The school is in a highly flourishing condition, teaches up to 5th 
et standard and. has on its rolls 125 pupils. The masters give satisfaction in the 
a % discharge of their duties and the abolition of such a school in the hey-day of its 
4 life would be too drastic a step.” 


| | Kailways. 


: 54. From the figures of revenue and expenditure of the G. I. P. Railway 
e| administration, which are being published from time 
: Why isthe G.I. P. Rail- to time, it appears that the railway has suffered a net 
f | Ie : losing concern financi- jogs of 16 lakhs of rupees during the last four months 
; : Xaéserei-Hind (30), 19th only. It is deplorable that the financial condition of 
; Aug. the railway should not have improved even after the 
: transfer of its management to Government. The 
G.I. P. is one.of the-two principal railway systems in India which are worked 
ata loss, The chief reason why the railway is a losing concern is that the 

bulk of its staff consists of Europeans and Eurasians, who are paid salaries 
which are far in excess of their deserts. If native agency were substituted 
’ for the European agency on this railway, its administration would be carried 
on not only more cheaply but also more efficiently. In this respect the 
authorities concerned might well take a leat out of the book of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. It is notorious that Eurasian railway employés, while drawing 
handsome salaries, are indolent and addicted to drink, besides being very 
inconsiderate and discourteous in their behaviour towards native passengers. 

The practice of pitchforking Eurasian lads fresh from school into posts of 
ticket-collectors, etc., which has become a craze on this railway since 

; A the time of the late Mr. Conder, should be sternly discouraged by Government. 
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The policy, while originating in philanthropic motives, has proved detrimental 
to the public interests. or one thing if these young employés embezzle the 
a moneys entrusted to them, it would not be possible under the law to institute 
A | civil proceedings against them. When candidates of mature age are to. be 

4 had by hundreds in these days of scarcity of employment, we see no reason why 
the G.I. P. Railway authorities should employ in their service boys whose 
age varies from 13 to 17 years. 


Uunicipalities. 


55. The recommendation made by the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
oe N. D., for closing the Muhammadan cemetery in 
Alleged offence caused to Broach, situated near the Geldni (?), Kuvdni Vadi 


- tag BUsOS —" beyond the limits of the fort, on the ground that it 


Broach owing to the action imjuriously affects the sanitation of the surrounding 
of the President of the local locality has not yet been disposed of, when it transpires 


Municipality in digging outa that the President of the local Municipality has 
burial ground of thecommu- ordered the grounds of the cemetery near the Ratan 
i mbay Samdchér (64), 


Talav to be dug out for being converted into a 
94th Aug. new road to be constructed in that quarter. The 
ie. _ - local Muhammadans have submitted the following 


ati 


$7 . 


— to Government on the subject which, it is to be hoped, will meet with 
ue and prompt consideration :—Rao Bahadur Motilal Ohunilal, President of 
the Broach Municipality, had resolved some time ago, against the wishes of the 
Muhammadan community of Broach, to dig out the burial ground surround- 
ing Fakir Nasiruddin’s grave near the railway station. The ground has historical 
associations, and fortunately for the Muhbammadans, Rao Bahadur Motilal did 
not succeed in his object although he made strenuous efforts to achieve 
it. Not daunted by this failure, Rao Bahadur Motilal has ventured 
to get another Mubammadan cemetery, viz., that near the Ratan Talav, 
dug out, Fortwo days the Muhammadans implored him not to disinter the 
bones of their dead ancestors, but he paid no heed to their remonstrances 
and persisted in the work of desecrating the grounds. On the third day the 
Muhammadans collected in a body at the place and repeaied their entreaties, 
but the help of the police was requisitioned on this day and the 
crowd was made to disperse by being threatened with arrest by the police. 
Thereupon the Muhammadans went to the Collector who was graciously 
pleased to order the work to be suspended. We pray the authorities to order 
the Municipality to stop the work altogether and to re-build the portion ot the 
eround that has been dug up. ‘This is not the first time that an attempt has 
been made to remove this burial ground from its present site. In 1878-74 
an endeavour was made by the Municipality to acquire a portion of the 
ground for the purpose of widening the road leading to the Zadeshwar Gate. 
The then Collector, Mr. J. G. White, on being appealed to in the matter, gave 
his decision after due inquiry in favour of the Muhammadans. Subsequently in 
1587 when Mr. Wilson was President of the Municipality, the question was 
re-opened by Mr. Jamiatram Jivanram Vakil, Chairman of the Managing 
Committee. The Muhammadans complained to Mr. Wilson, but failing to get 
redress at his hands, they were again obliged to submit a representation to the 
Collector who pacified them by censuring the Municipal President and 
ordering the work in question to be stopped. 


56. ‘In anticipation of the sanction of the General Board, which alone 
Affairs of the Hyderabad under the rules is competent to suspend an officer of 
(Sind) Municipality. the position of Engineer and Secretary, the Managing 
Sind Journal (19), 16th Committee of the Hyderabad Municipality have 
a ee Aug.; Phanit(15), guspended Mr. M. V. Lele for ‘gross misconduct and 
setter open insubordination.’ This has created not a little 
stir in the town. It was expected that an important matter of this nature 
would be taken up at the mecting that came off on Tuesday last. The meeting 
was, therefore, well attended, there being as many as 20 members present, and a 
number of visitors, too, On the proceedings being opened, Mr. Lele presented 
an appeal and requested the President to take up his matter first as an urgent 
one, but the latter refused to do so; whereupon Mr. Bulchand Dayaram 
proposed that the agenda be suspended and the Secretary's matter be taken up. 
The President ruled the motion out of order on the ground that at an adjourned 
meeting, under the Municipal Act, ‘No business shall be transacted other 
than that left undisposed of at the meeting from which the adjournment took 
place.’ The matter was thus shelved for the time, Looking to the urgency 
and importance of the matter, we wish the question had been taken in hand at 
the meeting, but the law being against such a course, we cannot blame the 
President for the procedure he adopted.......... Mr. Lele after a time felt that 
he was guilty of some misconduct for which he was ready to express his regret. 
soeegpeee We cannot say how farthe Committee was justified in suspending Mr. 
Lele in anticipation of the sanction of the General Body......... Apart from the 
justice or otherwise of the Committee’s resolution, we think it has committed 
a tactical blunder in summarily suspending the Secretary. ‘There are several 
charges against him and some of them are of rather a serious nature, 
but this harsh step of the Committee has caused a revulsion of feeling in 
his favour and the result may be that he might be excused on those counts,”’ 
[In its issue of the 19th instant the paper writes :—“ Our readers are aware that 
for some weeks past the friends of Mr, Lele have made the transaction of business 
at the meetings of the Managing Committee impossible because the charges 
against him were on the agenda paper. There is a regular tug of war 
in the Municipality. The President, we fancy, has to devote a lot of time 
devising schemes to meet his antagonists, ‘The office establishment has become 
quite demoralised. Itis 9 sad state of things, indeed. Business goes on 
con 664—10 


nd the p | ery much, All 
til the divis nicipality, which are due 
is, are healed and members work solely for the public 
henia writes :—“ Things seem to be coming to a bad pass in the 
cipality. So far as wecan gather, the President is mainly, if 
for this.......... With regard to Mr. Lele’s suspension, we 
we strongly disapprove of his conduct, wedo at the same 
ot so serious as to merit suspension.” } 


.. 


57. The Navsdri Patrika has had the audacity to challenge the truth 
of Mr. Dutt’s statements and, with vulgar elation, 
i etgAtnation of Mr. RB. O. agaee to assert that compulsory education had never 

Dnutt’s observations on the been introduced experimentally over a prescribed area 
administration of Baroda jin the Gaekwar’s territory....:....._We would not have 
o Pty tha 59 ger pont cared to notice the vapid outpourings of the Navséri 
% lng ' rag, But they have been brought into mischievous 
a, Gujaréti Punch (-6), 19th prominence in the columns of the Times of India, 
e: Aug., Eny, cols. to whom a fling at Maharaja Sayajirao is always a 
ae treat.......... Over the nom de plume of ‘Bonus’ a 
cowardly critic of the Gaekwar in the Zémes not only certifies to the truth 
of the Novsdri Patrika’s remarks, but goes out of his way to insinuate that 
Mr. Dutt made his statements, knowing them to be untrue, simply with 
the object of flattering the vanity of his august master. We wonder 
if impertinence, audacity or mendacity could go further............. As we 
remarked some weeks ago, when noticing the Baroda Administration Report 
of last year issued by Mr. Dutt, H. H. Sayajiraois not only the dete 
noir of the Anglo-Indian Press, but for some mysterious reason, even many 
of his own countrymen take delight in wilfully misunderstanding or deliberately 
misrepresenting his motives andactions. On that occasion we tried to find out 
' the real cause of this anomoly, and were convinced that it was the enlightened 
Maharaja’s perfect independence of spirit and absolute hatred of tadpoles and 
sycophants—both British and Indian—that was at the bottom of his being in such 
evil odour in certain quarters. We wonder if‘ Bonus’ is one of the ‘ disappointed ’ 
tadpoles. But to return to this worthy’s allegations. After perusing his 
qutburst in the: columns of the Bombay journal we deliberately set about 
collecting authentic information from independent sovrces on the points in dispute. 
.sseeee» Weare convinced from the facts that have come to our knowledge that 
Mr. Dutt, if anything, modestly wnder-stated his case before the enlightened Lon- 
donassembly.......... The first experiment in introducing compulsory education 
over a prescribed area was commenced thirteen years ago in the Amreli Dis- 
‘trict. Maharaja Sayajirao is not in the habit of doing things in haste and 
then repenting at leisure. It was only when he was convinced after thirteen 
years’ experience that compulsory education had proved an unqualified success 
in the Amreli district, that he issued orders for steps being taken at an early 
date to introduce the same beneficent system throughout his dominions. As 
for the other question, viz., the separation of Judicial and Executive functions, 
it was taken in hand in the year 1.903. ‘That was a year of great scarcity, which 
added not a little to the normal burden of the officers. Advantage was, there- 
fore, at once taken of it and the statesmanlike work of separating the Judiciary 
from the Executive commenced. Slowly but surely it has now been 
completely carried out and the results are not only splendid and satisfactory, 
but the change, as Mr. Dutt authoritatively remarked, has not cost His High- 
ness one extra rupee. ‘These are the facts we have gathered after careful and 
independent inquiry and we make a present of them to Maharaja Sayajirao’s 
uninformed, vicious, irresponsible and anonymous critics and their Anglo- 

: Indian sponsors.” 


58. “The Chief of Navanagar has died without an heir and none has been 
ine adopted by him. It may be rather early to discuss at 
‘ The question of succession present the Navdanagar succession question and the 


eS ae + Native States, 


“to the Jamnagar gadi, rights of the various claimants, yet so much could b 
‘" a ! . ’ C 
+e Fag og ga (31), 18th said, we believe, without fear of contradiction, that 


eT oe Lakhubha’s.father having been disinherited and K, §, 
ihji adopted: as a son to replace him, the former’s claim cannot stand, 
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unless Government think that the sins of the father cannot be visited upon the 
son, and that though his right was waived in favour of a son born to Jam Saheb 
Vibhaji, it cannot be waived otherwise. It does not seem possible, however, 
that Government will take this view. Ranjitsinhji’s claim as an adopted 
son was only set aside when Jam Vibhaji had a son—the late Jam 
Saheb—born to him: Consequently K. 8S. Ranjitsinhji can claim the gddi 
by right ofadoption, that right not having been affected in any way nor 
set aside by the late Jam Saheb. As there is nothing to urge against 
Ranjitsinhji, Government should certainly be most pleased to acknowlege his 
claim, provided, of course, there is no chance'of a posthumous heir being 
born to the late Jam Saheb.” 


59, ‘The sad and untimely demise of His Highness Jam Shri Jashavant- 
sinhji once more brings to the fore the vexed 
question of succession to the gddi of the Jamnagar 
State. But this time it wears quite a new aspect 
which renders its solution more difficult. All sorts of idle rumours are 
in the air and vain conjectures are made as to the probable successor to the 
Jamnagar gddi....... Our readers are well aware how the question stood 
during the life-time and at the death of Jam Shri Vibhaji. The iatest desire 
of Jam Shri Vibhaji was that K. 8, Jashavantsinhji should be installed on the 
gddi after his death and later events have shown how his desire was carried out, 
and bow the claims of Prince Ranjitsinhji and K.8S. Lakhubha were set aside.... 
Everything, however, will be set at rest, if the report which we published the 
other day that Her Highness the Sodhee Rani is enceinte proves true. 
No authentic information can be had about this statement which is gravely 
doubted by some people. But supposing that it is incorrect, we find that 
there are three different views taken of the question by different persons. One 
view is that Prince Ranjitsinhji can well maintain his claim, Inasmuch as he 
was declared as his adopted son and successor by the late Jam Shri Vibhaji 
before the birth of Jashavartsinhji. Holders of another view, however, point 
out that Prince Ranjitsinhji’s claim is weakened by the fact that his case was 
settled just after Jam Shri Vibhaji declared Jashavantsinhji as his heir and 
successor. They seem to opine, on the other hand, that K. 8, Lakhubha, son 
of K. S. Kalubha, has a likelihood of having his claim established, for though his 
father, the disinherited Prince Kalubha, was unfitted for the gddi, yet that would 
not stand in K,8. Lakhubha’s way. Moreover, there is every possibility of 
the nearest Bhayat of Jam Jashavantsinhji coming forward and pressing his 
claim in preference to that of anybody else. Thus the question of the 
succession to the Jamnagar gddi is one of great complexity and it will 
take some time, in these circumstances, before we can expect an announcement 
in connection with it trom the British Government.” 


Kadthiadwdr Tomes (8), 20th 
Ang. 


60. When Mr. Umiashankar was selected as Karbhari of Chuda State, he 

had retired from active service and was idling away 

Alleged misdoings of the his time in utter obscurity at Rajkot. On assuming 

Karbhari of Chuda State the Karbhariship and seeing that the Thakor was a 
(Kathiawar). ERS *nded Mr. Umiashank bec 

Kéthiéwér Saméchér (78), SiMple-minded man, Mr. Umiashankar began to act 

22nd Aug. against his master’s interests and frightened: him from 


time to time with the bogey of his supposed influence 


‘with the Agency authorities. He gradually enlarged his powers to an unlimited 


extent and so deftly wielded his influence with the Agency authorities that our 
repeated complaints against his maladministration have fallen flat on their 
ears. We, however, publish below a fairly complete catalogue of Mr. Umia- 
shankar’s iniquities in the hope that it will awaken the Agency authorities to 
the necessity of looking into the affairsof Chuda, (1) On assuming the office of 
Karbhari Mr. Umiashankar overhauled the various State departments, dispensed 
with the services of old and experienced servants and gave their places to 
his friends and relations. (2) In the matter of the capture of the esca 


convicts from the Petlad jail, he misrepresented facts to the Agency authorities 


and prevailed upen them to recommend him for a Rao Sahebship to Govern- 
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e: absolutely nothing to deserve atitle. (3) Being 
his powers might be crippled in case the influence wielded by 
Daya Piss ee ‘Thakor was allowed unchecked, he maliciously 
matial with various offences and compelled him to leave the State. 
sfully represented his care to the authorities at Rajkot and got 
sl hunimandd (4) Hitherto the Ranis of the Thakor 
kine Madhavs received as jivai fixed sums of money 

1 by ¢ ‘he ‘late Karbbari Me Asharam in consultation with the Agency. 
“ast year Mr. Umiashankar set the Ranis by the ears by 
“the jivat of some and reducing that of-others. Those Ranis, who 
to “support him in his differences with the Thakor, received a 
substantial increase in their allowance, while the rest were left out in the 
eold. (5) When Himatlal was banished from’ Chuda, Mr. Umiashankar left. 
no stone unturned to harass his relations by endeavouring to implicate them in 
the murder of Himatlal’s daughter. (6) Although the State is heavily in debt, 
Mr. Umiashankar places large sums of State money at the disposal of his 
protége, Goshalia * sec slery without interest. As a result of this the State has 
got entangled in financial difficulties, and the instalments to be paid by way 
of interest on the loan advanced to the Darbar by Government are falling in 
arrears, (7) Mr, Lakhabhai was suddenly raised by Mr. Umiashankar from 
the petty post of Jamadar to the responsible position of Police Superintendent 
at Chuda, and Mr, Motiram, a really capable man who formerly occupied 
that office, was transferred to the Revenue Department. (8) Mr. Umiashankar 
has monopolised all power in the State in his own hands and over-rides the 
orders of the Thakor with impunity. (9) Instead of giving the Thakor’s 
daughter in marriage to a Rajput Prince in Kathiawdr, he married her 
against the wishes of the Thakor to the Chief of the distant State of 
Labhauva and got that Chief to confer large presents upon his portéges, 
_ inchading the editors of two friendly newspapers. Neither the Thakor’s nor 

the Kumar's men received any presents. (10) Last year Mr. Umiashankar, on 

| suspecting that the officer entrusted with the duty of weighing the field pro- 
j duce, had committed a fraud in collusion with others, brought him and his 
accomplices to trial before a special Magistrate. Though the offence with 

- which they were charged was not proved, he extorted nearly Rs, 4,000 worth 

of field produce from the agriculturists. These are but afew instances of the 
much-vaunted integrity of Mr. Umiashankar in the administration of Chuda. 
We hope that the Agent to the Governor, Kathidwar, will investigate these 

complaints and do the needful. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


61. “The Indu Prakdsh publishes the following account of a meeting 
held in Bombay previous to the termination of the 


a 3 Public meeting in Bomba ae ; : 

a 5 connection ing} ‘ae postal postal strike :—“ A very crowded public meeting was 
i aiefiee.: held yesterday evening in the Mahajanwadi, Bombay, 
: Indu by sang (48) 8g in order to consider what steps should be taken in 
a and 24 ug. ing, ‘co vl f B > en’s stri 

ba Bombay Sa = (64), 2 ath ew of the Bombay Postmen’s strike, Thousands 


had to go away for want of space. The strikers 
were present in a body. ‘The lead at the meeting 
was taken by prominent booksellers, several proprietors of printing 

establishments - and merchants, .Mr. Vishvanth Prabhuram Vaidya, 
Barrister-at-law, presided. A number of complaints of gross irregularities 
= in. the delivery of money orders, value payable articles, &c., were made 
at the meeting by several prominent members. It was alleged that letters 
were taken from place to place in bags and baskets by the ignorant, raw 
recruits temporarily appointed to replace the strikers and that people 
were allowed to take pell-mell what letters they liked. It was also 

inted out that the accounts given in some local Anglo-Indian papers like 
nGgnetonte and the Times of India were quite wrong and misleading. 


Aug. 


eat 
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The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at the meeting :— 
(1) That this meeting regrets that the strike of the Bombay Postmen stiil. 
continues, and that no amicable settlement is arrived at in the matter, 
(2) That the meeting desires to bring prominently to the notice of the 
authorities that the strike has caused dislocation and disorganisation in the 
delivery of letters and especially of money orders, value payable parcels 
and so forth, which has caused immense inconvenience to the public and which 
does not seem likely to abate by extraneous help and the employment of raw 
recruits, by whom the Department has been endeavouring to get the work of 
the strikers done, (3) That the meeting authorises the chairman, Mr. Vaidya, 
the Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, Mr. D. G. Padhye, Mr. Vithaldas 
V. Jaragani and Mr. Motilal K. Kapadia to represent the true state of affairs to 
the highest Postal authorities and to Government and also to endeavour to 
bring about a settlement, if possible. A committee of ten gentlemen (named) 
was appointed to watch the interests of the public and to take such steps as 
would seem advisable. A fund was also started for carryiug out the 
objects of the meeting. After the proceedings terminated, the members of the 
deputation appointed by the meeting had a consultation with the postmen at 
a different place and the latter were asked to reconsider their resolution and let 
the deputation know by to-day whether they would abide by whatever settle- 
ment it might bring about. The following telegram was sent to the Director- 
General of Post Offices and to the Viceroy of India :—‘ Crowded public meeting 
held this evening in connection with postmen’s strike. Resolutions passed regret- 
ting the situation and pointing out extreme inconvenience to public, specially 
merchants. Rose-coloured reports misleading. Meeting appointed influential 
deputation, which shall approach local authorities to-morrow to bring about 
amicable settlement, if possible.’” (In its issue of 24th August the paper 
publishes a detailed account of the termination of the strike brought about 
through the intercession of the deputation appointed at the meeting 
referred to above. The Bombay Samdchdér of the 25th August publishes 
a report of the proceedings of a meeting of the Native Cloth Merchants 
of Bombay held on pine moquerer August, under the presilency of Mr, Man- 
mohandas Ramji in connection with the postal strike. ‘The president in opening 
the proceedings read two numerously signed letters in which the signatories 
bitterly complained of the miscarriage. and irregular delivery of their 
letters. In view, however, of the termination of the strike the meeting was 
dissolved after adopting a fesolution thanking the authorities of the Postal 
Department for re-employing the peons in consideration of the loyal services 
rendered by them hitherto. | 


62, Several papers of the week publish reports of meetings held at 


Movement for the boycott various places in the Presidency such as A’nand, 
of foreign sugar at various 


places in the Bombay Presi- Nadiadd, Wadhwdn, Nipani, ete., with the object of 
a Saméchér (64), passing resolutions calling upon the people to abstain 


24th Aug. ; Sdnj Vartamdan : 
(89), 16th yoy Akhbér-i- {ftom the use of foreign sugar. Speeches were made 


oudd 24th Aug. ; , : 
covenger. {27 Pope 4 (81), and vows taken at the various meetings to abide by 


1vth Aug. the resolutions passed thereat. 


638. The Indu Prakdsh in its issue of the 24th August publishes in its 

| vernacular columns an account of the public reception 

Mr. Tilak’s lectures on the gecorded to Mr, Tilak at Kalyan on the 23rd August 
—— arb (43), 24th where heis said to have been escorted in solemn pro- 
pens : p eneatin Saméchér cCessiontoa meeting in the town and to have delivered 
(111), 20th Aug. an address on the utility of the Ganpati festival 
and to have exhorted the audience to avail them- 

selves of the opportunity afforded by such religious festivals for extend- 
ing their knowledge and fostering the sentiment of nationality in their minds. 
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stay here. | Committees have been ‘formed to 
n 8 for the purpose. Mr. Tilak will delivera lecture 
‘is'to be erected for 1 public Ganpati, On the 28th 
‘Two arches will bee in the town in his 
@ will also” be accorded ‘4 public reception at the Réibig Railway 


co. —— ; 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 
, Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office. of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th August 1906. 
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.- Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated : what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 3 
e 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending Ist September 1906: 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS 
Politics and the Public Administratton— 
Affairs in Bengal : . 
Comments on the “crowning and anointing” of Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji in Calcutta ave ove eee ose 12 
Agrarian matters : 
Resolution of the Government of India regarding the suspension and 
remission of the local rate cess ... _ oe see 23 
Suggestions to Government for the better collections of Inamdars’ dues : 
in alienated villages in Satéra District oe oes nee 25 
Bombay Legislative Council: Discussion on the Budget in the — ove 156——22 
British Rule in India: : 
A lover sighing over separation from his favourite bird _..., cee 4 
An appeal to the Indians to kill others and be killed in the cause of their =~ 
~ country pei ove oe he beds. ae 
Exhortation to the Indians not to rely any longer on the good-will of 
Englishmen for the amelioration of their lot but to learn the lesson 
of self-reliance rT ove eee | eee eee 9 | 
How have the recent strikes affected the position of Englishmen in «| 
India ? ... eee oe eos ose ea 5 | 
Influence of European civilization on the morality of the Hindus o0e 3 ' | 
Mr. Surendranath’s appeal to the Indians to abandon mendicant 
methods of agitation and resort to more effective means for gaining 
political rights eee ace ive ova o00 6 
Political liberty should be the goal of the Indians if they desire a 
revival of their industries and religion e00 oe eee 8 
What form of Government is possible for India in her present state? ... -. 
Collisions between Europeans and Natives : 
Alleged humiliating treatment of a Punjabi gentleman by a European if 
military officer and an appeal to Lord Kitchener to inquire into I 
the case ves ove o00 eee ove 26 H 
Alleged stoppage of the playing of music in a Hindu temple at Ahmed- 1 
abad by a European officer’... aa ace ieee a 
Governor of Bombay : | i 
An instance of His Excellency Lord Lamington’s humanity | 2% 14 . 
Lord Lamington on swadeshiem at the Fergusson College, Poona wea 
India’ in Parliament: Comments on Mr. Morley’s declaration about India — 
being poor but prosperous ee ove eee Tr I a 
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"Post hat Tae OS - 81 & 32 
tment of a junior . 

| TISver aS ig Ubiel te, Bombay ... 27 
of dacoities in Larkéna District pie Co a 


> mplaint about the procedure followed by the authorities in —in 
ee | anting remissions of land revenue to the Zamindars of Karachi 
Sa He istrict eee eee 


4 aa eae eee eee eee 33 
hes. | _. Explenation re the non-supply of the Press Note on the cultivation | 
me of tian cottdn to the Press and the Chamber of Commerce in a 
‘es : | 4 | i eee eee ese eee eee 
Be ‘Frequency of murders in the Karéchi District and alleged inability of the 3 
pares. | Gambling dens at Hyderabad (— ) and Sukkur and the alleged apathy — ) 
i a | . Of the local Police in putting down the evil ‘er eee 36 
aes Sir B. Fuller: Reception of — by a Muhammadan deputation on his arrival 
ead in Bombay eee ees eee ees pa rT 1l 
Eduecation— | 
s “ Complaint about a text-book in Indian History prescribed in the Sind 
ay schools eee eee eee eee eee 41 


Complaint against the Head Master of the Anglo-Vernacular School, Sukkur. 42 
Press Note concerning the suspended students of the Théna High School .., 88—40 
Protest against the proposed abolition of the Tharushah Anglo- Vernacular 


a ' School in Sind eee eee eee eee eee 43 
ae ‘ Ratlways— i 
y : a | North-Western Railway: Suggestions to the authorities of the—to take 
nh | « ' steps for mitigating the hardships of third class passengers visiting the 
next Kalandar fair in Sind ie ap a see 44 
: *  — Munici palities— | : . 
Broach : Muhammadan burial ground at — eer) =< ave 46 | 
= Surat: Is the— Municipality ripe to enjoy the boon of a non-official 
se ; ee President ? see y ches eee eee ete see 45 


Native Statee— 
Bhavnagar: Arrest of a newspaper editor by the — authorities for indulging 


a , in seditious writing against the Durbar ee ce see 51 

aa Chuda : Affairs in — State ... ees ose ce ce 50 

aa Jamnagar: The question of succession to the — gdds ove vo. 48 & 49 
Kolhapur: A side-issue of the Vedokta affair at —... one ove 52 


: . | “Rumour about the proposed establishment of a Council of Native Chiefs... 47 
‘a FSS aa Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


A ewadesh¢ meeting of Indian ladies at Baroda —~——«. o00 ee 54 
aa Appeal for public contributions to start national schools in Mahéréshtra .... 53 
age ~ Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition to be held at Pandharpur a 
a _ Mr B G. Tilak’s public utterances at Kalydn, Nasik and Belgaum during the 
oe 3 last Ganpati estival eee eco eee eee .» 96-—-58 
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List of Newspapers and Pertodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
; | 
ion eee 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... zr ‘Weekly sos ~~ one Je SD. do Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 eee one 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... | Daily... -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ie 550 
Deccan Herald , a : 
3 | East and West ..| Bombay... 1+] Monthly eee .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 53.) 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. oo Weekly ... eal wr a am ec Hindu (Madr4si Br4h- 500 
man 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Be tee coe} Do. ane .-| Behramji Merwdnji Malabiri, J. P.; P&rsi; 575 
India and Champion. } 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...} Do. .«. «>| Monthly -e| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 809 
| neer. 
” | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. .oo| Weekly ... -».| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 | 
8 | K&thidwadr Times .| Rajkot ... roof Daily oe ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 200 
9 | Mahratta... ree »..| Poona | Weekly ,.. .| Narsinh Chinta#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 32. 
10 Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... | Monthly -e+| Sordbji Mancherji Ratn@gar ; Parsi; 40 coe 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... aa =F) eee ore tS xg bin Mahomed Amir ; Muham- 700 
madan ; 
12 | Oriental Review ... cae Ea eet Weekly oo vee! Rustomji Shapuryji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 cee 400 
13 | Parsi oe vee pid Ste, eaPaees a. ior ee ves] Jeh#ngir Sor#bji Talayarkhian; Parsi; 80. 1,000 
14 | Patriot tos .. Ahmedabad ae --»| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phoenix we» |Kardchi... .».} Bi-weekly -».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona ,., w.| Daily  .. es Céwasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ove eos 400 
and Military Gazette. 
17. | Railway Times ... .| Bombay... " Weekly ,., 7 John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 a 1,200 
18 |Sind Gazette ... |... Karachi...  ...| Bi-weekly | Mrs J. E. Tate; European; 42 se 500 
| 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad .| Weekly ... ses) Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- | 40. 
nal), , : 
20 | Sind Times ss .| Karachi... »»| Bi-weekly »»/ Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ ... 200 
AnGaLo-GusaRa’TI. | 
21 | Arya Prakash = oe -oe| Bombay oes ...| Weekly ... if "Penta ; Tribhuwanddés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
nia); 32. 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Be re | Masothand Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu "50 
| nia) ; 33. 
93 Evening J Ame eee eee Bombay cee eee Daily eee veal Pirozsha Jehangir Marzban ; Parsi ; ; 30 eee 1,600 
94 | Gujarati ... sea ee ee | Weekly ... ..| Ichharam Surajra€m Desai; Hindu (Surti 5,000 
Bania) ; 53. 
25 | Gujardt Mitra... | Surat ... ee a hae Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; : 47 sa aie 700 
26 ‘Aujaréti Punch oco| Ahmedabad cof Do. cco -«| Somalal Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 1,100 
97 |Hindi Punch 4.. .».| Bombay pn ee ; .«»| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 46 ove | 800 
98 | Hind Swarajya ... i Do. pis a ae ....| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala eee} 1,500 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed . o/ Do ot Daily — 0 ..| Pirozash Jehangir Marzhén ; Parsi; 30 8,500 
' ‘ | 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ck ae es ee} Weekly ... | Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57 _,,, soo} 2,400 
81 | Kdéthidwdr News... »| RAJKot ... oe oe ...| Jamshedji Frémji; Pérsi ; 42 ... - a 400 
32 | Kathidwadr Times ich: Ce kee »..| Bi-weekly si porn Jayashankar; Hindu (Nagar Brih- 200 
: man); 3 
33 | Praja Bandhu s.. ..| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... ‘ ea): 9 Umedran ; Hindu (Mewdda aed 1,400 
i man : 39. | 
94 | Rdst Goftdr ‘is -».| Bombay oe er .. | Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Pérsi; 55 .., oe «©. 550 
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_ vm] MimekI&l Ambérém Dootor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 
| Do. oo ove] Umedr&m Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


= 


»».| Monthly... od —" N&néji Kotak; Native Christian; 
fee Do, eee ree Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth) 500 
660 


.Brdhman); 48. 
) ate Do. eee a Rev. Mr. ° K. Abbott ses see se 
40 | Da Prakésh eee er P € ace Daily eee eee Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 1,200 
GO. 2: hn meee Br&hman); 39. 
age ate Dayén Prakésh .., | Do. .«.  ++| Weekly... Do. Do. one} 2,400 
ie 42 Hind Swarajya . om Bombay... ee Do. eee eee voseee eee 3,000 
‘< 48 |Indu Prakésh ... . »| Do «» «| Daily... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited 1,500 
-% , Manager being Dd&modar Sfvldram Yande; 
: Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. : 
44 | Native Opinion ... e+} Do, ooo ..|'Weekly ... -««e| Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 700 
| wan Brahman) ; 36. 
45 | Samarth ... oes «| Kolhapur ‘ae ee-| Vindyak Nfra@yan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpawan 750 
. Brahman); 37. 
46 | Sardesfi Vijaya ... “és SAvantvadi oe Do. eve .++| Gopal ree Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
ED; . . Brahman) ; 45. 
47 | Shri Say4ji Vijaya »»s| Bombay... 4 _— “a le —— Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... ie oo aoe oo Dwirksnéth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 


Sudhérak ... .« | ...| Poona .., «| Dos a. «ss Vinfyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
, p&awan Brahman) ; 39, 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


50 | O Anglo-Lusiténo .| Bombay... «| Weekly... «+, Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 


Anauo-Sinpi. 


7? a Al-Haq ... ode | Hyderabad Weekly ... wee| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul} 1,200 


- . (Sind), Vahabkhan Ghul4m Ragul ; Muhammadan ; 87. 
Be 52 | Prabhat ... _ | Do. we| Bi- weekly ...| Le@khréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 oes 500 
ee 63 |Sindhi... ods .».| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Virursal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eoe| 1,000 
En@iisH, Mara’THI AND | | 
: GusaRa'TI. 
iG — 564. | Baroda Vateal ...  ...| Baroda... _—...| Weekly... _...| Ramji Santujf Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78...) 1,194 
ee.” 65 | Hind Vijaya ... «| Do. ... cl Do. « «| D&hySbhéi Karsandés Shéh; Hindu (Shrawak| 600 
Me 7 Bania) ; 89. 


| Hnetisn, MaRitHI anD 
KANARESE. 


ce 86>} Karnétak Patré .., ...| Dharwar... ,..| Weekly ... | Midhay Gord Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha) 200 
‘a mf man) ; 22. 
ae Karndtak Vaibhav ool ADAGE 20. nec, DO. cee son ANUS] Go 41 Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha| 300 
a | Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
eae ENGLIis#H, PORTUGUESE 

AND CONOANIM, 


63-lAlus... og ».-| Bombay... eos] Weeklycee tes Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; _ eee} 1,200 


59 O Bombaense aie ee Do, eee tee Do. eee ees A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 Ame wee 1,000 
_] .. GusapAtt. | , oa 


60> | Akhbér-e-Islém ... ,.. Bombay... is | ae cot a Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
ee an 5 mon) ; Pi = 
, aoe Ris 61 j Akhbér-e-Souddgar eee Do. eee pes Do. eee eee Nanfbhéai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 53 eee 3,000 


ose Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee ee eeeeee . 


een 


eee Dohad eee coo. Do. eee eee Krishnardo Mangeshréo Fadnis ; Hindu 830 

{Shenvi Bréhman) ; 28. 

»-| Bombay... ...| Daily ... a eee Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;! 4,400 

’ ity k 4rsi ; . ae 

Broach. ,,, vee] Weekly ...° — »ee| Trikaml4l Harin4th Thakor; Hindu (Brahman 350 — 
| Kshatriya); 24. | 
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‘TtiI—continued 
'GusJARA Ti—continued. 
Sama&ch4r Broach Weekl Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi | 
° , - . 
66 Broach eee eee TOBCH see eee e. Y eve eee ; 1; 5) eee oooh 500 


67 Deshi Mitra os Oe < an we See ..| Maganlél KikAbhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
68 | Din Mani... ++ -»+| Broach ... en DA en «.| Nath4lél ae i Hindu (Mathar Kast 126 


Bania) ; 


| 27. 
69 Dny#nottejak eee eee Ahmedabad eee F ortnightly bes Chhot4lal Desaibhai : ; Hindu (Bania) ; ; 42 oon 800 
70 | Gujarat... eee coo} Nadiad ... ae ae ses eee Chandulsl Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 she 500 
71 Hitechchhu ost -»:| Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... .»»| Kdélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... 


72 | Isl4m Gazette a ooo} Amreli oo- cn MG “ese oo Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma .»-| Bombay... an ee Se »..| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 31 a 600 


74 | Jivadaya ... noe ooo] Strat ave -» | Monthly... -es| Dhirajrém Dalpatriém; Hindu (Audich 300 
oar Br&éhman); 37. 

75 | Kaira Times see vos] Nadiad o. o-| Weekly ... ob wBein). Minecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shrdvak 600 
ania 
76 | Kaira Vartamén ... oof Kaira | Saeees ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 ed 125 


77 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad oo eee ...|Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Anudich 300 


Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kaéthidwar Sam4ch4r «| Do. ... ‘ok Be 5 ee »».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 


; man); 44, 
79 | Khedut as vee --| Bhavnagar eeo| Fortnightly ..»| Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah-| 1,000 
man). 
80 | Loka Mitra see eo»| Bombay... eee} Bi-weekly bie _ ee Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
: Parsi ; 37. 


81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... -»+| Weeklycee se-| Motil4l Chhot4lal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 465. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee| Bombay vos} Daily ees «-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
| Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. eos] Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... ..-| Harivallabhd4s Praénvallabhdas Pdrekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 


84 | Navséri Prak4sh ... oeeh . Os:..\.000 cco) §=DOe - eve .».| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 58... we 800 
85 | Praja Mitra ses .»-| Karachi... non Bi-weekly oes es Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 275 
86 | Praja Pokar _ coo} Surat... .».| Weekly ... .«+| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - ove 500 
87 | Prakésh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... cool BG. | tse | Nagindés Manch#ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... coo} Ahmedabad ....; Do. — ave oes Sava So Hindu (Sbhravak Bania) ; 150 
89 | Sdnj Vartaman ... .»»| Bombay ... soe! Daily — see .»-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 


(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40, 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 


90 |Sataya Vakta~... occ] Doo ave ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlél Harivithaldds ; Hindu (D4s Shrimli 050 
Bania); 41. 


91 | Sind Vartamdn .. se+| Karachi ... .oe| Weekly ose .».| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... he 200 = 


92 | Surat Akhbar ws. coe] UTA cee eek ae Os 3 ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... ‘cits 30 
| 93 Tikdkdar eee ees eos Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eeetes 500 
HINDI. 


94 | Pandit ... + oe} Poona v«.| Weekly ves sos Govindrao Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 


j4ri) ; 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samdchér =—s oes} Bombay... = «| Do. oe | S mbbunath Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-| _ 1,000 


man); 45. 
96 | Shri Dny4ns4gar Sam4-| Do. ... e++|Monthly soe — gas Janakprasad Laooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. 7 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... «| Weekly .» - ee} Pandit Ba i Anritlal, B.A.; Hindu atten 6,200 
~~ char. Brahman) ; 45. | 
98 Swadeshi ee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee +e ey eee eee s 
KANABESE. 
99 | Digvijaya ... a reo] Gadag ees ooo] Weekly woe me Shankrape Gudi Basrimarad ; Hindn 160 
| | vang) ; 39. 
100 | Karnatak Vritta.. —...| Dharwar ooo} =9§$D0, cee * one a) Shivr Mehttes Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
| (Shenvi Brahman) ; 3 ae 
| (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; tind (Deshasth pet ; 
: o7e 
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+ ‘ 110 | Bliagwa Jhenda ... 
4 111 | Belgauin Samfchér 
113 | Bishmodaya 
13 | Chandrakint =... 
114 Chandrodaya bee 
a 116 | Ghikitesk .. ... 
4 116 | Deen Mit .. 
Z 117 Deshakélavartamin 
= 416 |Dherma.... 
o 119 | Dharwir Vritte ... 
a 120/Dinbandbu lk. 
a 131 | Dnyén Ségar_... 
4 122 |Granthamela ... 
123 | Hindu Punch ,.. 
124 Siensaretieiok 
125 | Jagadédarsh ss... 
126 | Jagadhitechchhu ... 
: 127 | Sagateymichér ... 
Es a ene 
129°|Kalpatarn... ... 
Karmanuk 
; Keral Kokil _.... 
A Khéndesh Vaibhav 
| Kumtha Vritta s+ 
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Belgaum... 
Mahad ... 
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Maritiipur; Hindu) 300 
; Hindu (Deshasth| - 150 
Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar 120 
hida ee reg 43. 
ea prastd; Hindu (Kanoj 100 
réhman); 43. 
Dhondo Kfshinfth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 515 
Br&hman); 24. 
| Dow sce eee Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
| Brehman); 20. 
a a a ...| Han Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 500 
eee Do. eee eee coecee eee 
.e.| Published thrice | Bhiskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LLB. ; 9,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
.».| Monthly... -o»| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 990-400 
Brahman); 27 
wee] Weekly ... oes — Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
.»»| Fortnightly... Néréyan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhfda 400 
rahman) ; 48. } : 
w».| Weekly ,.. ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pdwan BrAhman) ; 41. 3 
| Do. .., . «| Sadeshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 999 
Brahman); 42. f 
a ...| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Br4hman). 
eee Do. eee eseeece eee 
gees as ...| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: Brdhman) ; 34. 
an. a das -o-| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4 0999 
Brahman) ; 48. ; 
a. aa 1 ...) & H. Shahdéne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
| Do. ... — ee| Vésudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 | 4.900 
Rae | ee _ ‘oe Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
mau); 42. 
...| Monthly | Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 
we] Weekly oo ».| Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan] : 
|. Brahman); 40. bef 
inal Do. eee eee eoncee | 100 
5 2a ses ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
| péwan Bréhman); 63. | 
SS a ee ...| Rdéoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| } 500 
: wan Brahman) ; 76. 
ak <a dee -s-| Trimbak A’b4ji R4aje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
ik. i 008 ...| Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 4590 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. ’ 
mre Bees? | eee +} Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
Do west Maske oe Hindu (Chitp& 
— “agente ...| Hari yan pte ; ndu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 39. — 
...| Monthly | os Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda] 9 09 
Bréhman) ; 51. : 
seal Weekly oes wee} Dal Ntotwen E Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu! ig 909 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 49. — se 
vt Do, oo ave) XSdav Bélkrishna Bahalker ; Hindu (Deshaathy 600 
we | Br&hman) ; 40. | | 
jae is .»»| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 950 
wat) ; 50. | : | 
| | : 
fe). »..| Bhikdji Gopdél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
man) ; age 35. | { 
Do. ... «| Bémkrishna Gopil Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| — ¢qq 
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87 Lokaseva eee eee val N&sike eee eee Weekly eee eee Gangadhar Vaan Barve ; Hindu (Chitpetwax! } 


man); 27. | ' 
188 | Madhukar... .. | Belgaum |. Do. se +] Janérdan Nard en Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras, 
| ; wat Br&hman); 30. 
139 | Mahérdshtra Vritta ...)Sdétdra .., 0) Dor ww  — «».| Pandurang BabAji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 


140 | Moda Vritta_.... ocd | WEL as, eco §=9D0. ove ...| Késhingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
141 | Mumbai Punch ... >| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrfo Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 


girl), Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav~ »».| Bombay... coef DALY — ee ese} Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 ° ose 
143 } Mumbai Vaibhav iat ae tes | Weekly... — eee Do. do. _— 


144 | Nagar Sam4chér... oc.| Almpodmagar ...| DO. | seo. 0: Maen Gangirém; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 

; mali); 25. 

1465 | N&sik Vritta _.... | Nasik ,.. ol SN ...| Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (ChitpSwan 

Bréhman) ; 28. 

146 | Nydy Sindhu ~.| Ahmednagar ...,| Do... eos} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 32. 

147 | Pandhari Mitra ... e| Pandharpur ...| Do. os | ew} Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 43. 

occ) DO. ace ee} Vaman Remchandia Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 

wat Brahman) ; 33. 

vee ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 37. 


148 | Parikshak... ‘nt | Belgaum 
150 | Prabhat +s ..»| Dhulia .»»| Monthly te senses 


149 | Poona Vaibhav ... cool FOOTA esa wa: we 


151 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon ... | Weekly ...  ...| Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

152 | Prakésh ... 4. sos] Sdt&ra .4. se} Do. = vee = nee] Ganesh Ball4l Phans#lkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman); 82. 
Islampur vee} Dow ee eee} Ganesh R&mchandra; Hindu (Karhdda300—360 
, Brahman) ; 23. 

154 | Réghav Bhushan... ...| Yeola ...  ...| Do. e | ose} Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


155 | Rashtramukh eee «| M4had ( Kol4ba)..|. Montly .»»| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker ... cece — «ss 
156 | Satya Mitra see .».| Malegaon wo.| Weekly ... se oo Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 


157 | Saty% Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri wa Ee a _ oe aay : Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
| rahman) ; 62. | 

158 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 

buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 

~ Editor :—Rdamchandra Vimayak Tikekar; 

Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. 

..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAémathi); 47... 


168 | Pratod .... a 


| 
159 | Shol4pur Samachar eos] Sholdpur ...| Weekly ... 


160 | Shri Shahu ove ooo] SAGATA see ek Des oe oes ‘os Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 

man); 22. 

161 | Shubh Suchak ... om} Do. oe  ...| > Do. « — ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 61. 

162 |Sumant ...  ... oe] Karad we = cnet, «~Do. = nn ~=S we Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 

shasth Br&hman); 33. 

163 | Vidur ss ee -+-|/Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ..»| Damodar Ganga#dhar Marathe eee 


164 | Vidya Vilas nee e+| Kolhapur .»»| Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh org Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 22. 

Beh, Ge as »»-| Bombay.e. -«| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Ne@rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 41. 


166- | Vishvavritta ... eee} Kolhdpur _—_....| Monthly... wee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.’; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. 

167 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...) Do, .. ne se} (1} Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. sai 

ian Raghunath §Moramkar; 


2 

| ; ind (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
Weekly... | ..-| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Bra&hman) ; 51. 

soe eee} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

. Br&hman) ; 38. 

sea .»-) Nana Dddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 

man) ; 40. 


171 | Vydpdér Sam&chér.. «| Ahmednagar ...| Do, oe  * s»| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
| wadi); 33. 


Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brdhman); 40, 


: 168 Vrittas@r eee eer eee Wai ee8 


169 Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara eee eee Do. 


170 | Vyap4ri eee tee eee Poona ee eee Do. 


172 Warkari eee cee ame Pandharpur eee 
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, n walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan ;| | 
; 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; ee 1,000 


d » 


1» o»o| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| | 1,000 
os» eve} Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...| 660 
»+» ee} Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);62 .». 100 
vo» ee. | Ohelarém.MAnghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.| 550 


ove Bombay... eee Monthly es+| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44. ? 


_~ 180 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...) Do. ..,  ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 


eee : BS madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
181 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan _...| Bhusiwal os See eo} Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli 75 

Bes. | : (Mahomedan), 
aa 182 - Jém-i-J ah4nnuma eos] Jalgaon oo» esol D0... - cee soo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 

ae ee Muhammadan. 
ae mes , 188 Sultén-ul-Akhbar eee Bombay eee eee Daily eee ees Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 1,500 
Bae 2s ae : madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 

184 Tohfe-i-Decoan <« «| Poona ... ss Weekly «. +++ Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed!; Muhammadan 160 


ae nial (Shaik) ; 32. 


i ie -Guzapa'ti and Hinpt. 


a 


; “ay «ga 185 Jain | rhe eas pay. Ahmedabad eee Weekl eee oes Bhagubhai Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 
q Mani'rut ann Ka’Nanzse. 
ca 186 | Chandrika.,. ... | +-| Bagalkot yee] Weekly «ee © | Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth BO 
pe | Br&hman) ; 84. 


pK Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
bh italics. ° 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
. list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


a - ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
- ae List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or d) is the last letter of .&@ word, 
ey {he accent is left.out, and the short a(S = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
ee vs bag eee apa a except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
eo ae in Arenodays or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, eon 


te mas ‘ D. The figares giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ke chitin are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Putticatios. Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
GusaRa'Tl, 
984 | Vande Mataram ... § «««| Bombay ..+| Monthly ...| Chhaganl4] Lallubhoy Thdndwalla. Hindu] ove 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
Mara’THI, 
1234) Hindu Vijaya ...  ++| Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly ...) Anandrdo BaAlkrishna rae Hindu} «we 
girl.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin); 31. 
. _ 
N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4sar) ; age 27. Its circulation is 400. 
(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 
(8) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. The editor is a Karhad& Brahmin; age 28, 
Its circulation is 177. 
(4) The editor of No. 124 is Prabhakar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brahmin) ; age 27, Its circulation is 260. | 
(5) No. 141 has ceased to exist. : 
(6) The editor of No. 150 is Govind K4shindth Chandorkar; Hindu (Karhdda Brahmin). 
(7) The editor of No. 95 is Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar Marwadi; Hindu (Brahmin); age 44, 
(8) The editor of No. 62 is Mah4shanker D&jibhii; Brahmin; age 35. Its circulation is between 1,500 and 2,000. 
(9) The editor of No. 28 is a Hindu (Shrimali Brahmin) ; age 24; and the circulation of the paper is 800. 
(10) The editor of No. 42 is Jyotib4 Bh4goji Relekar; Hindu (Namdeo Shimpi); age 24, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. 
(11) The editor of No. 98 is Swami Yugl4nandji ; Hindu (Vaishnav, Brahmin); age:35. Its circulation is about 1,000, 
(12) The editor of No. 116 is Saddshiv Vishwanath Mayadeo ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahmin); age 82, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. 
(13) The editor of No. 46 is Mr. Daddkar, pleader. Mr. Gop&l Moreshwar Sathe has ceased to edit the paperg 
(14) Nos. 61, 67 & 160 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “It is a great pity that. his dependence on the official brief carried away 
Mr, Morley so far in his Budget speech as to speak of 
Comments on Mr. Morley’s the poverty of India in a light-hearted fashion. His 
_fleclaration about India being words were: ‘That India is a poor country I do not 
PYahrdtte (9), 26th Ang, | deny; that the system of Government is costly I 
know ; that it is extravagant I suspect. But there is 
not one of these things I could not say of my own country.’ Mr. Morley 
would thus have us believe that England is a poor country in the same 
sense of the word as India. Later on, falling a victim to the fatal fascina- 
tion of alliteration, he described India as ‘poor but prosperous’ and sought 
to justify the epigram by areference to the figures of [adian exports and 
imports, to railway returns, to the alleged hoards of precions metals and such 
other signs of wealth. We think it is a great pity that so thoughtful a man 
* as Mr. Morley should have allowed himself to play with this question of 
questions in this fashion. The plain fact of the matter is that India is 
poor, not prosperous. Of course, both poverty ande prosperity are relative 
ee eery A menial servant who used to get only seven rupees a month 
may regard himself as prosperous if he begins to draw a salary of eight or nine 
rupees a month, A petty tradesman, who used to get a profit of only five 
hundred rupees a year, may be called prosperous if for a time his business brings 
him a profit of six hundred. But both these men would all the same fall in 
the category of ‘poor’ notwithstanding their relative prosperity. In the 
same manner, the imports and exports of India may both have increased 
during the last few years. But the excess of exports over imports might 
be reasonably complained of as only an economic drain; and further, 
notwithstanding an increase in both exports and imports, India might deserve 
to be sympathised with as a very poor country. Now, we cannot prevent 
Englishmen from regarding England as a poor country; and perhaps England 
is a poor country as compared with America. But surely that fact by itself 
cannct disprove India’s poverty. Not content with describing India as 
prosperous Mr, Morley went about proving his thesis circumstantially and he 
pronounced that taxation in India was very light. The utterance on this point 
is so light-hearted as to have rightly provoked Mr. Hyndman, writing in Justice, — 
to exclaim that he wondered the words did not choke Mr. Morley and that 
Mr. Morley, knowing the truth full well,deliberately told the thing which was 
not to the House of Commons as part of his paid business as Secretary of State.” 


2. In an article entitled ‘‘ Do what you have to do,” the Hind Swardjya 
writes :—LEnglishmen assumed sovereignty over India 
An appeal to the Indians by uttering sweet words, indulging in vain boasts and 
to kill others and be killed in ysyrping other people’s possessions; and they have 
the cause of their country, tactfull POS gh pe pee é> this a 
Hind Swarajya (Anglo- ‘tactfully maintained their I'mpire up to this day by 
Gujarati) (28), lst Sept. throwing the noose of dependence round our necks, 
) making us oblivious of our past, leading us to sin and 
keeping us ignorant of the use of arms, Oh my simple-minded countrymen ! 
Their teaching has spread immorality in your homes. Your women-folk are 
arrogating independence to themselves, bullying the other sex and treading the 
path of sin, And you passively look at this sight like cowards. Ah! It is 
sheer folly on your part to grow despondent after giving what is your own toa 
stranger, to endure his taunts and permit your country to be plundered. This 
shows that you are devoid of patriotism, and hence it is that you are despised 
by Englishmen, who eat the produce of your ccuntry and live comfortably at 
your expense. Indians have just awakened toa consciousness of their condition, 
but they are wanting in the courage and enterprise of their ancestors to regain 
what is their own and emancipate themselves from dependence. TEHach of them 
expects some one else to advance forward. It is on account of ‘this: spirit 
among them that the country’s decay has not: yet been checked. If, 
however, they wish to save their country from further ruin, they should act 
according to the proverb “ Bis dat qui cite dat’, and farthwith do what they 
have to do, even if others lag behind in their duty. There should be no delay 
in the performance. of a. religious duty. Until this is done, Englishmen will 
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undisturbed. will. become richer and richer 
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es alle y, while Indians who n > their du oo a a goo and 
_ + Ppeinfubdeath in poverty. ‘Instcad of meeting with such a death, why do the 
nat boldly com formar io kill than and be killed in the service of their countty ? 

If this state of things continues, we mp conclude that there is no 

‘man living in at’ the present day, Ah! Have heroes disappeared 

this land of ? Has Time carried them away, just as Englishmen 

fobbed the country of its glory? Are eunuchs and cowards alone left 

the country? Areallof them afraid of Englishmen and oblivious of their 

y? Do they all like to die a death of torture and silently brook the 


e of their motherland being plundered? O Indians, who are the 
ants of a heroic race, why are you afraid of the English? They are 
not gods, but human beings like yourselves, yet these white-skinned and crafty 
Ravans deceive you and seduce the Sita of your glory. If there is any spirit 
in you, advance and try to recover your Sita. Roam over jungies like Rama; 
url the swadeshi standard; and uttering the cry of “Glory be to 
the mother ” rush onwards with a view to protect patriots, preserve the 
truth, and achieve the welfare of India. Look at the deeds of Englishmen, 
| re-call those of your ancestors, contrast your present with your past condition 
cy - and let your hearts be fired with passion. Fear not, as every one is fated to die 
: one day. Make a firm resolve to die in the act of serving your country. 
Do not mind what others do but do what you should do. Remember 
that herein lies two-fold happiness, viz., wordly happiness during 
life and heavenly bliss after death, Vande Mataram. [Elsewhere 
the paper publishes some verses under the heading “ By doing your duty, 
spread your fame to the four corners of the world,” said to have been 
gomposed by Javerbai, the deceased mother of Mr, Chhaganlal Lallubhai 
Thanawala, editor of the paper. The following is a translation of the verses :— 
Sweep away all distinctions between rich and poor and be united by means of love. 
Hasten with zeal to the rescue of your native land. Why allow it, by fighting 
among yourselves, to be -plundered by others? By being slaves to the 
English, do not put your progenitors to shame. Save from misery the mother- 
land to whom you owe your existence, Why waste your time in thinking? 
Would you like to be called cowards, descended though you are from a 
; heroic race P Think well of this; it is not a trivial matter. Show your metal, 
if -you wish to be crowned with the garland of victory. Fight a battle with 
your enemy and discharge your duty. Kill others and shed blood even while 
dying. Javer says, ‘‘ Burn the deceitful to ashes, and by doing your duty 

spread your fame to the four corners of the globe.”’] 


8. The Hind Swardjya has been publishing in its columns a serial story 
entitled ‘‘ Wave of Civilisation,’ the object of which 

Influence of European is to show that English education has led to the pre- 
aes eee ny the morality valence of shocking immorality among both the sexes 
O Bed Reeetien (Anglo- in the Hindu community. Referring to an alleged 
Gujarati) (28), 1st Sept. criticism that the story refers to real events which have 
happened in some Hindu families, the paper writes :— 

The object of this story is not to expose the vices of any individual or 
individuals, but only to give a life-like picture of the evil effects of European 
civilisation. The Hind Swardjya does not aim at calumniating the natives. Its 
object is toawaken the Indians to a consciousness of their condition under British 
rule, which they have at present lost on account of their abject dependence 
and sycophancy. India’s welfare will.be ensured, if her people are freed from 
the noose of dependence and tread the right path. The object of the story 
appearing in-our columns is to give a vivid description of the present state of 
‘our society with a view to open the eyes of the Indians and wean them from 


immoral courses. 7 


4, A contributor to the Hind Swardjya, signing himself Sxehi (lover), 

addresses verses to the following effect to a favourite 

A lover sighing over sepa- bird presumably representing Liberty :—O dear and 

ration from his fayouriepu’ sweet-singing bird! How shall I pass my days, now 

Bind ray ave. (ANBlo- that I have been separated from you? You used 
Gujarati) (28), Ist Sept. te , “ | : 

ei to inspire love into my heart, dispel all my sorrows 
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‘and give me delight; ‘You used to épho all good words and were the only one 
dear to me in this world. None else is mine except you. [ shall-think of you 
day and night, though you are now out of sight. Alas, I see darkness every- 
‘where, because-you, that are the source.of light, have disappeared. Everything 
-has in consequence become disagreeable to me, | 


5, Everywhere in the country Englishmen, whether they are loafers or 
, : high Government officers, are worshipped and held 
How have the recent jn terror by natives. An Englishman’s life in India 
ne affected the position of was formerly fraught with many hardships and 
nglishmen in India ? a ; é 
Hitechchhu (71), 30th Aug. angers, but such iS not the Case: now. Now-a-days 
Englishmen live in luxury in India, treat their native 
servants like cattle and sometimes out of self-willedness even beat them to death. 
Some forcibly outrage the honour of poor native women, while others lead them 
to temptation and thereby ruin many happy homes, In big cities of India the 
haunts of prostitutes flourish mostly by their patronage. In short, they lord it 
over the people of India, and when they commit murder or other crimes, they 
escape scotfree through the good offices of Juries composed of their own kith and 
kin, Such being the happy lot of Englishmen in India, it is surprising that, soon 
aiter their arrival in this country, they should become as timid as mice in a hole. 
The recent strikes inthe country haveso unnerved the Anglo-Indians that their 
organs seriously declare that India will henceforth be a hot place for Englishmen © 
to live in. But these alarmists forget that strikes are not a novel occurrence in 
this country. They were frequently resorted to by the native communities in 
the past. A new feature which characterises the recent strikes, however, is 
that they are resorted to:by men foilowing a certain trade or by the employés 
of a particular.Government Department, such as the railway or the post office. 
Indians are indebted to Western ideas and methods for this departure in. 
the system of strikes. Nevertheless if, in view of the strikes, Englishmen are 
afraid to continue their stay in India, they are welcome to depart forthwith from 
this land of regrets. Let them leave here the Viceroy, Governors and their staffs 
and the military population, The places of the civil officors will be filled by 
our M. A.’sand B, A,, LL. B.’s, who are turned out in thousands by the Uni- 
versities, Let them not waste time in resolving upon this wholesale exodus so 
as to escape the many worries and sufferings incidental to their stay in this 
country. In‘10 or 15 years more when natives prove themselves worthy of 
the confidence of Government and are admitted to military posts, Englishmen. 


will also be relieved of the burden of carrying on the military administration 
of India! 


6. Last week the lion of Bengal, Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, roared more 
a ee , furiously than ever at the Barisal District Conference. 
tothe Indjane to abeeion 20 animadverting upon the high-handed measures 
mendicant methods of agitae Of the Government of East Bengal, Mr. Surendranath 
tion and resort to more declared that begging methods had hitherto failed to 
effective means for gaining gecure political rights for the Indians and were bound 
PO utardte (24) asik Ae to fail in future also, He added that the natives 

' S* were treated by the authorities as if they were worse 
than cats and dogs, who are kicked by a whimsical master if they hungrily 
turn to him for a morsel of bread. ‘The Indians, he said, should make a whole- 
hearted effort to extricate themselves from this humiliating condition and 
tread the path by which alone they can hope to achieve their righte. 
Mr. Surendranath further remarked that our plight was worse than that 
of beggars, for if once turned away in scorn, a beggar has enough self. 
respect in him not to beg again, whereas the Indians importunately 
continued to beseech Government for their rights fegardless of the 
insults heaped upon them. The proper course for the Indians in these 
circumstances, according to Mr, Surendranath, was to lawfully agitate for the 
fulfilment of the pledges given to them by Englishmen in the past. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Surendranath’s declamation must have created a profound 
impression upon his audience, We eagerly await the response of Government 
to his appeal. This much is certain that although John Bull cannot be easily 
weaned: from his determination, he is wise enough to adapt himself to time and 
circumstances. A review of the history of England and of America shows 
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never voluntarily conceded any riglits which are 
granted them when driven into a corner. 
ndians are unflinchingly loyal to their rulers 
they get; that they have great powers of 
conseq y remained hitherto in a state of abject 
Anglo-Indians. He also knows that Englishmen are desirous of 
. mo ling the yoke round the necks of the Indians, but that the 
Jatter are reluctant to remain in subordination to them any longer. They 
have resorted to entreaties, prayers, bewailings and petitions, but the eyes 
’ of the Anglo-Indians have not yet been opened. On the contrary, their 
desire to press the natives still more tightly under the yoke of slavery is being 
| intensified. In these circumstances it behoves the Indians to abandon 
| mendicant methods of agitation so as. to bring the Anglo-Indians to their 
eS : senses. They should unite together, arouse the British Parliament—which is 
4 i noted for its sense of justice and impartiality—from its lethargy and get their 
a rights through its intervention. Some alarmists frighten the Indians with the 
a spectre of the bes on disastrous consequences of arousing the wrath of Jobn 
q Bull. But John Bull is not so completely divested of wisdom as to strike 
| the axe at his own feet. Hence hath Surendranath truly said that, instead of 
aa begging our rights from our rulers and getting insults in return, we should 
ae arouse John Bull by adopting such means as might bring about the country’s 
| advancement without provoking him into anger. The only means whereby 
this awakening can be brought about are industrial advancement, love of 
swadeshi goods combined with hatred of foreign articles, and national unity. If 
we devote ourselves whole-heartedly to the worship of this trinity, John Bull’s 
efforts to balk us of our rights will cometo naught. Englishmen are Mammon- 
worshippers. They have explored India, China, Persia, Africa and America 
‘solely out of greed for wealth. Ifthe flow of wealth from India is stopped, 
there is no doubt that John Bull, who now plays the réle of the master, will 

profess feelings of brotherhood towards the Indians. 


7. ‘What system of rule is possible for India?” is a most import- 

ant problem deserving the consideration of eve 
_ What form‘of Government one, We cannot say whether the Indians thought 
18 a. hg India in her of it before the year 1856 when Lord Dalhousie haras- 
, Pex Al (128) Slat Aug. sed the whole country. But after the issue of the 
' Proclamation of 1858, the Indians never thought 
| of it for a long time. Contact with Engiishmen was highly prized and even 
the slightest proof of an Englishman’s regard was earnestly coveted. But this 
state of things could not last long. How long will mere tinsel shine like gold ? 
People graduallybegan to realise their poverty and state of bondage. There was 
a national awakening and people began to reflect upon the causes of their weak- 
ness, ignorance and destitution and the conclusion they have arrived-at is that 
F all their miseries flow from the present form of administration. They look upon 
it as the fountain source of their misfortunes and are suggesting various reforms 
in the same. Pandit Shyamji Krishnavarma has carefully classified the various 
schemes of reform thus adumbrated. In enumerating them he starts with the 
fo existing system and says that the Colonial type of administration, which 
it obtains in the British Colonies, forms the goal of some Indian politicians, 
Bi while complete autonomy is desired by others. Now, there is no que*‘on about 
Py the unsuitability of the present form of administration. The Congress 
BR; has been exposing its defects for the last two decades, and these are so 
ae numerous that the people have become seriously discontented with it. Govern- 
aM ment allowed the Congress to openly criticise the existing form of administra- 
= tion and the result of this has been that that form of administration has 
is , been brought into bad odour with the masses. The leaders of the Congress 
a have proposed the Colonial type of administration to take the place of that which 
is condemned by them. Now, Mr, Shyamji says that this proposal is not 
racticable, though not because the people will not be satistied with it 
ut because the British will not grant it. Whether it will be liked by the 
people or prove beneficial to them is a different question altogether. But we 
must first see whether the British are prepared to grant it tous. Mr. Morley 
in his recent speech described the demand for this type of administration as 
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“a fantastic and ludicrous dream” and asserted that “for as longa time my 
poor imagination can pierce through, our Government in India must partake 
of the personal and absolute element.” This being s0, the Colonial type of 
Government cannot also be said to be ible for our country. So we are at 
last driven, says Mr. Shyamji, to fall back upon the third type, viz., that of 
a free and independent form of national Government. This is, however, not yet 
within the range of practical politics according to Mr. Shyamji. It may 
be so because the vast population of India is still ignorant of such matters. 
The thirty crores of India will one day know them and the dawn of 
India’s political regeneration will then approach soon. India is destined 
at an carly date to take a very high rank among the nations of the 
earth. The people are making efforts in the same direction, and God is 
sure to crown them with success! In short, the people do not want the exist- 
ing system and Government do not want to give what the people desire, 
Before the change from the first to the third type of Government is effected, a 
period of transition has to be passed through, and it is desirable that harmonious 
relations should prevail between the rulers and the ruled during this period of 
transition. The rulers should grant ‘some rights to the people of their own 
accord and the people should cherish a liking for those who have opened to 
them the treasures of modern scientific knowledge. 


8. In Engiand, boys and girls are taught to love independence from 
Political liberty should be their childhood and their associations, traditions and 
the goal of the Indians if Surroundings are such as to foster patriotism in their 
they desire a revival of minds and to create a respect for those who fought for 
their industries and religion. the independence of their country in the past. In India, 
Vshdrs (165), 27th Aug. — the state of thing is quite the reverse of this, Our 
education and surroundings are such as to remind us of our subjection at every 
step. A subject nation cannot enjoy respect from its neighbours, Its arts 
and industries are doomed to decay and its religion cannot show much vitality. 
Political liberty is the basis of a nation’s elevation. Cow-slaughter was carried 
on in India on a vast seale during the period of Moslem ascendancy, but when 
Shivaji restored the boon of independence to Maharashtra, the slaughter of kine 
was put astop to. It has come into vogue again in these days because we are 
powerless to prevent it. Political liberty must, therefore, be our goal and 
we should strive to attain it before We aspire to obtain religious liberty. If 
the flashing sword, which Mahadaji Scindia drew against the Emperor of 
Delhi and with the help of which he commanded the ruler of Delhi to stop the 
slaughter of kine, were to make its appearance once more, everything will be 
set right again. Will that sword ever shine in the hands of the Indians? 
When it does, our trade and industries will flourish once more and self-governs 
ment will also be established in our midst. 


9. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s paper on “Self-Government for India,’’ 

; Mr. Bryan’s article on British rule in this country 

Exhortation to the Indians ond Sir B. Fuller’s resignation of the satrapy of 
not to rely any longer on the E ] fol] ; 

good-will of Hnglishmen for astern Bengal have followed one another in such 

the amelioration of their lot, rapid succession that they have turned the heads of 


but to learn the lesson of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries and made them 


self-reliance. howl like mad dogs, They charge Mr. Morley with 
a eee ih having played into the hands of native agitators and 


_. thereby encouraged the people to commit acts of 
lawlessness, Anglo-lndian journals seem to have lost all sympathy with the 
Indians and even assert that the foundations of British rule in this country 
have been shaken by recent events. Is it not strange that while some English 
men thus resent the agitation of Indians for political rights, others openly 
sympathise with the Russians in their endeavour to achieve their political 
emancipation, In a letter of sympathy addressed by some independence-loving 
Britons to the Duma, the following sentence occurs: “Our own history has 
taught us that Representative Government and personal liberty are the only 
sure foundations on which a nation can hope to base national progress and 
national prosperity.’’ Ifthese people hold this conviction, why do they not grant 
the boons of Representative Government and personal liberty to the Indians, who 
by a dispensation of Providence are committed to their care? From Queen 
Victoria down to Mr. Morley, we have heard it proclaimed in no uncertain tones 
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lishgiieh govern India ‘forthe benefit of the Indians.. If that is so, why 


ns of England's generosity towards this country ? The fact 

that these professions of thy a we et Pa merely verbal and-mean 

>. gdthing. The famous sz of the late Salisbury that India must be bled 
denotes the trne sentiment of Englishmen towards our country and that they 
govern it principally with a view to benefit themselves. -If Englishmen send 


fiessages of sympathy to the Russians with a view to encourage them in their 

ae endeavour to acquire political liberty, why should they look askance at similar 
ee endeavours on the part of Indians and brand us as disloyal and punish us if we 
ee. | @lamour for political rights? Is this not enough to satisfy our people that they 
a. should now cease to rely on the good-will of Englishmen for the amelioration of 
their lot? If they wish to improve their condition, they had better learn the 
lesson of self-help and fight for their rights in a constitutional manner. If 
they do not do so, they shall have to rot in the mire of servitude for ever! 


a .. 10. The death of Mr. Tyabji is a national loss in more senses than one, 
Bi : and what is worse, it is absolutely irreparable, He 
Lt an y veer sggat Eo gama belonged to a great community whose destiny is. 
: Tyabji. entwined with that of the Hindus in India. For 
| rg nom P _ (26), 26th centuries they have lived side by side. But through 
ae cere the evil and selfish machinations of traitors our 
Muhammadan brethren for long kept aloof from the political activities which 
were started by great Hindu leaders for the common weal of all the races and 
nationalities of India............ When the great idea of a National Assembly 
was first conceived and acted upon, it was natural that an alien ruling 
race should play the game of Divide et Impera, For a time it looked as if 
ae no Muhammadan would give his suffrages tothe Congress cause. Men like Sir 
te Syed Ahmed of Aligarh were doing all they knew to inflame the Islamites against 
| the Congress. The case looked almost hopeless. But there was one great Muham- 
@ madan in Bombay who literally saved the situation. He not only embraced 
| the national cause from the very outset, but tried his hardest to interpret 
4 to his co-religionists the real objects of that movement, and to prove that 
| the interests of the Hindus and Muhammadans were absolutely identical, 
3 Nay, he boldly accepted the presidency of the third National Congress held at 
Madras and delivered one of the most stirring addresses ever heard in India. 
* The man who rendered such great services to the national cause at 
Rt a critical juncture was the late Mr. Tyabji, The personal example of 
‘= such a gifted and sincere man was bound to prove contagious........... The 
Mubammadans of Bombay are the most progressive among their community, 
always open to conviction and prepared to act when convinced. 'Theyacted. The 
| intellect of the Islamites in the Western Presidency had realised the situation — 
i that under an alien and, therefore, naturally an wnsympathetic rule, they were 
| in the same boat as the Hindus, that they must sink or float together in the 
“| struggle for existence. When Bombay leads, the rest of India follows. 
aa .sseeeeee, NO wonder, therefore, that almost the whole of intelligent Muham- 
“4 madan India should have gravitated towards the new gospel of Muhammadan 
and Hindu co-operation of which Mr. Tyabji was the first apostle.......... 
This is the time when sturdy sons of Iskam, worthy of the great Prophet, whose 
watchword was ‘independence’ of thought as well of action, are required to 
sustain the newly awakened loyalty of the Muhammadans of India to the national 
2 cause. And yet it is at such a time that India has lost her only Badruddin Tyabji ! 
a The alien apostles of the unrighteous policy of ‘divide andrule’ are making 
oy desperate efforts to put into action the forces of racial disruption. The Satanic 
a rinciple of the ‘ Favourite Wife’ has begun to be shamelessly preached. 
That india should have so suddenly lost one of the best Muhammadans that 
a could expose the iniquity of such mancuvering is a pity.” 


1l. A representative of the Oriental Review writes: — Reading a para- 

BS graph in the Times of India under’ glaring head- 
b mens pth igh bern lines about the appointment of a Mubammadan 
on on ‘his arrival 
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“his arrival in Bom- deputation and their projected meeting to welcome 

y. ; Sir Bampfylde Fuller on his arrival in Bombay, I was 

.. Oriental Review (12), 29h tempted to go to Victoria Terminus to see the tamasha. 
Be It was a few minutes before the train was timed when 

I arrived, and there were a dozen Muhammadans 
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present, all told. It’ was drizzling; the coolies Were busy bringing. 
and arranging richly upholstered sofas. I counted them, they were 
twenty-three. The hand of the big clock of the Terminus showed- 
12, but no sign of the big crowd of Muhammadan gentlemen ......,... 
I noticed that Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk Syed 
Husain Bilgrami were there—both excellent men who have done solid 
work for their coreligionists in the domain of education. The Kazi 
Sahib of Bombay, one or two Moulvis, two or three furniture merchants, 
Mr. Cassumbhoy Jerajbhoy Peerbhoy and Mr. Haji Isuf made up the 
motley crowd of Muhammadans. As the train steamed in, I noticed a 
venerable-looking European Police Officer bustling about a great deal. 
He was calling Muhammadans, Hindus and Parsis from every by-way and 
highway of the platform and, speaking metaphorically, compelling them to 
come in. Well, Sir Bampfylde Fuller alighted with Lady Fuller. Poor man! 
he did look woe-begone. He was garlanded by the proprietor of the Watson 
Annexe Hotel, a Muhammadan gentleman of great reputation. The large num- 
ber of Muhammadan gentlemen were next presented to the resigned Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal! There wassome moregarlanding. Sir Bampfylde 
then thanked the Muhammadan community of Bombay for congregating there 


venerable-looking Police Officer of whom I have spoken above and asked 
him his name. He very politely said, ‘My nameis Mr.so and so andI am 
so and so.’ I remarked: ‘You seem to be very much interested in 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s reception.’ He promptly answered: ‘No; only 
1 am acting under orders.’ ‘ Whose orders, pray?’ asked I. ‘Well of 
Mr.——’ mentioning the name of a leading Police Officer. This solves the 
mystery, said I to myself. I wondered whether all the great meetings of 
Muhammadans of which such lengthy reports have appeared in the Anglo- 
Indian papers have been of the dimensions and of the character as those of 
the one in Bombay which I have honestly tried to describe.”’ |The Kaiser-i- 
Hind writes:—‘‘ Twenty-four sofas and thirteen nondescripts of the great 
Muhammadan community—unaccredited and self-constituted—that was the 
sight presented to the onlooker on the platform of the Victoria Terminus on 
the eventful Saturday week.” | 


12. “We are sorry to see that Mr. Surendranath Bannerji is making 
himself the object of attentions which are calculated. 

_ Comments on the “crown- to Jead sensible people to fear that he is suffering 
ing and anointing” of Babu f i ataleit.ial- Aiem Seal a Soe Pa 
Surendranath Bannerji in ‘rom a softening of the brain. e flag-waving 
Calcutta. and mock-crowning and anointing only show how 
*Indian Social Reformer much of the merely histrionic and emotional 
ale ee og emcee element there is in the popular conception of 
ee political agitation in Bengal. <A strong-minded 
leader would have told his admirers, who proposed 

to indulge in such extravagances, in the words of the Prime Minister 
to Mr. Balfour, ‘Away with these fooleries,” What is needed to raise the 
people is hard, conscientious and continuous work in the direction of raising 
their social and economic condition. The kidnapping scare shows how 
demoralised and credulous the popular mind in Calcutta has become and how 
imprudent it is to feed it further with heady sentiments of the sort that have 


been too much in evidence in certain recent writings and speeches.” [The 


Akhbdr-i-Souddgar writes in a similar strain. | 


13. Speaking at the Fergusson College, His Excellency Lord Lamington 
remarked that there was nothing inconsistent with 

_ Lord Lamington on swa- loyalty to British rule in the swadesht movement in 
deshism at the Fergusson these days of free speech. His Excellency has looked 
ee ee (33), 26th at the question with an unbiased mind and not with 
Aug. the jaundiced eyes of narrow-minded Anglo-Indians 
; who scent sedition. in swadeshism. If other officials 
were to interpret the spread of swadeshi ideas in the country in the same spirit as 


‘Lord Lamington has done, the hubbub which the movement has given rise to in 
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puld soon subside. — excited state of the popular 
d Sandhurst, if he had been in Lord Lamington’s place, 
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@ swadesht movement has turned the heads of the 
| or Bengal, just as the murder of Messrs. Rand and Ayerst had 
bereft Lord Sandhurst’s Government of all balance of mind, but it is gratifying 
to observe that the present head of the Bombay Government at least is free 
from that mental sg en which discerns danger to British rule in the 
swadesht movement. hile thanking Lord Lamington for his noble-minded 
utterance at the Fergusson College, we may be permitted to express a 
| hope that he will-give a practical shape during his régime to his views on 
| swadeshism. 


14, On the 26th while Lord Lamington was driving in a motor car from 

} Government House, a she-goat and a dog were caught 

An instance of His Excel- below the car near the Police Gate and hurt. The 

ee 2 _vord — Lamington’s motor passed on, but a sowar was promptly sent back to 
umanity. es ° ° 

Dnydn Frakésh (40), 80th make enquiries about the accident. On his way back 

ng. the Governor alighted from the car at the scene of 

the accident and going to the hut of the person to whom the she-goat belonged 

expressed his regret for the mishap and assured him that he would receive 


compensation for his loss. 


15. “In his speech on the Indian Budget Mr. Morley referred to the 
| discussions therecn in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
# _ Discussion on the Budget Council as having been rather a scandal. The 
¥ tach Bombay Legislative description can be — — equal justice to the 
i a Soctal Ret 4), debate on the Budget in the Provincial Legislative 
hice es Council. Months after the estimates were framed, 
and almost when it is time to make preparations for the 

next Budget, the Legislative Council is treated to a mystic Financial Statement 
of which, even with the details of estimates furnished to the Members but not 
to the Press, it is not easy to make head or tail. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, whose 
desire to be sympathetic we recognise, complained that the debate did not 
centre on the Budget, but there was no reason for this complaint. A Financial 
Statement to be discussed must be framed in a somewhat different way. 
Nobody, for instance, can say from the papers furnished to the Press or to the 
Members how the economies were effected which enabled Government to 
ip provide 42 lakhs for famine relief. At the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in 
a | arch last the Honourable Mr, Logan said that thirteen departments were laid 
4 under contribution. What were they ? And how much did each give? The 
public has a right to know how the shears were applied to provide a sum 
out of all proportion to the actual needs, as it has transpired, of famine relief. 
Then, again, it is difficult to discover how any particular grant was spent. 
Take, for instance, the Primary Education Grant. Part of it is spent by the 
Educational Department, part is given as contribution to Local Bodies and 
art again is expended by the Public Works Department under Civil 
Yorks. In no part of the Financial Statement are all these separate heads 
grouped together against the grant. The Statement, as it is drawn up at 
present, gives one no connected view of anything. It is a purely Departmental 
paper and nothing more. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
each member expatiates on his own particular hobby after a few formal remarks 
| on the Statement. Mr. Setalvad, as becomes the member for the University, 
<a must say something more or less. bearing on education, The members who 
i represent Mofussil constituencies have to put in some local grievances in their 
speeches. ‘I'he official members likewise have their stereotyped replies, which 
they recite with admirable inconsequence. The Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar 
complained that the growth of the excise revenue indicated the growth of the 
‘drinking habit. ‘The Honourable Mr. Lamb replied that people in prosperous 
‘seasons will drink more than at other times. ‘There was no opportunity for the 
‘Jearned Doctor to point out that. last year was not a year of prosperity and for 
‘Mr. Lamb tq tax bis ingenuity for some more plausible explanation. Mr. 
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Dikshit regretted the slow, spread of - primary. education... Mr, Giles answered 
that we had lost one and a half million of our population in the last decade and 
that if calculations were made, it would be found that. we had lost an equal 
number in the last five years. Mr, Dikshit will have to wait till next year to 
roint out that Mr. Giles has not met his point. The members talk on parallel 
lines and this is just as well, as no conclusion can be reached and none is 
wanted. The Honourable Mr, Vithaldas’ remarks on the questions of the hours of 
labour and child labour in Bombay Mills are of special interest,......... Mr. 
Vithaldas frankly admitted that a modification of the law as regards child 
labour is required in the interests of their physical and general well-being. 
This should go far to lend weight to his subsequent plea for a public enquiry 
into these questions before any reports are submitted to the Secretary of State, 
Few will disagree with him when he says that the Lancashire agitation: is a 
selfish one and that if the Mill-owners are not given an opportunity of 
expressing their views, unnecessary and injurious restrictions may be forced 
upon them.” 


16. “The sympathetic tone which underlies the proceedings of the 
Sia Gehl i ae Legislative Council during Budget debates in this 
pry En ig <f (34), Presidency, and which has been so much in the 
cb wn wasn forefront, particularly during the regime of the 
present head of the Bombay Government, accounts for the absence of friction 
between the executive and non-official members, so notoriously conspicuous 
in Legislative Councils elsewhere. The full and unequivocal answers, which 
are vouchsafed to the interpellations of the popular representatives, have 
secured to the Bombay Presidency the utmost benefit which can be 
realized out of the narrowed representative privileges of the existing system. 
me The belated introduction of the Budget which has been so often 
commented upon has forced itself on the notice of the responsible autho- 
rities and it is promised that the Financial Statement would, in future years, 
be placed before the Council in the early week of Appril.......... The early 
exodus of Government from Bombay to hill stations is in a great measure 
responsible for the unconscionable delay which at present occurs in the 
introduction of the Budget at the proper season. The frequent migratory 
movements of the Government and its officers very effectually hamper 
administrative efficiency.......... The Honourable the Chief of Ichalkaranji 
bearded the lion when he carried this question straight to the door of those who 
were most affected by it in the form of a pointed and spirited interpellation, 
But the reply of Government to the question was not only evasive, but absolutely 
unsatisfactory........4 We fail to notice what mighty advantages accrue 
under a system, which is on the face of it so absurd and anomalous, 
Government might have taken the public into their confidence with advantage 
by unveiling the alleged ‘unquestionable’ merits of the system, which lie 
hidden from the view of uncharitable and profane critics.......... Turning 
to the debate on the Budget, the Honourable Mr. Parekh confined himself 
to questions concerning agriculture. His indictment against Revenue 
officers wasstrong, but outspoken. Though Government repudiated the charges 
which he boldly flung against certain Revenue officers, our sympathies are with 
the Honourable Member. Mr. Parekh has, on previous occasions, amply shown 
that he seldom opens his mouth to trot out a grievance which he is not prepared 
to prove to the hilt.......... We however hope that Government will hold depart- 
mental inquiries and relieve the officer concerned of his responsibilities, when 
especially, as the Revenue Member announced, that officer would be only too 
glad to welcome such a relief!.... .... The question of primary education 
engrossed the attention of almost every other member who addressed the Council, 
Primary education has remained woefully stagnant among the masses and the 
rural population...,.,.... Notwithstanding its vaunted sympathy for the spread 
of elementary education, Government has made very little substantial progress 
in handing the torch of enlightenment to the masses embedded deep in the thick 
of superstition and ignorance. While we thanked the Government of India for 
its small mercies when it set apart a Provincial grant of Rs, 5 lakhs for primary 
education, the local Government have misappropriated that sum, devoting more 
.than half of it to the. purposes of inspection. _And this in the face of the fact 
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3 ca steessenee Attention was called in the Council to 

. m the long-established policy of the Govern- 
ent Book Date ‘which 1 has recently given a monopoly of the copy-right in 
3 vernacular text-books to a particular private firm. This departure has been 
synchronous with a tan ible fall 3 in the income of the Depot, and what is more 
deplorable has resulted in enhancing the prices of the books, The majority 
of village boys attending primary schools are so hopelessly poor that a reduction 
in the 0 d cheaper prices could have been safely recommended. This deviation 
in the accepted policy of the Depdt to cheapen the books printed under its care 
a as to oe them within the reach of the poorest boy is much to be 
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17. * Before opening the debate on the Budget, the Honourable Mr, Muir. 
3 Mackenzie made a statement to the effect that the 
Rr F hey ol A Tense (8), 2 Financial Statements will henceforth be submitted 
Aug. hap i not later than the beginning Oe Beil iecscss AS O8 
earnest of the ‘new spirit ° that is coming over the 
administration of this country, this reform, though not of a very substantial 
eharacter, will be welcomed by all classes of the. public who take any interest 
in the finances of their province.....,,... The official replies cannot have 
pleased all, but none could, with justice, remark that they were of the evasive, 
equivocal character of former years.” [The Kdthidwar Times writes :—“ There 
are two things most prominent in the proceedings of the last meeting of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. In the first place there was the almost 
total absence of the indefinite and equivocal character of the official replies 
to the questions put by Honourable Members; secondly, full and well- 
prepared rejoinders were given by heads of departments and the members of 
the executive Government, including His Excellency the President, in response 
to non-official criticisms.’ 7 
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285° 06 may perhaps be no fault of the — or non-official members 

. of the Bombay Legislative Council that the Budget 
_ Mahrétta (9), 26th Aug. = debate at its seep on Saturday and Monday last 
was almost dry. But we cannot help remarking that somehow or other a 
spirit of apathy and a want of freshness of mind have been latterly character- 
ising the proceedings of that body. Not that there are no controversial topics 
in the administration of the Presidency, but their pros and cons having 
been already completely threshed out, neither the official nor the non-official 
members would appear to have anything new to say on those points......... 
While introducing the Financial Statement for discussion the Honourable 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie announced that he would be able next year to have the 
document ready not much later than the beginning of April, and that the 
debate upon it would be held as soon as Government came to Poona. This 
will certainly. remove a patent ground of dissatisfaction with the procedure 
of the Legislative Council......... The discussion of the Financial Statement, 
said. the Finance Member, embraced as usual a variety of topics and 
among these financial subjects were conspicuous by their absence...,,.... 
A non-official member cannot regard himself as an auditor of accounts and 
he cannot look upon it as his duty to try to detect the errors of the Finance 
if Member in arithmetical sums. His criticism must be directed only to the policy 
| * underlying the Financial Statement, and aye! there is the rub, for whenever 
ke & non-official member suggests any addition to the expenditure on what he may 
as useful pur » the official attitude of non-possumus is in evidence 

and the criticism i is simply replied to in the patent words ‘Oh, it is a question 
of money.’ Quriously enough the Honourable Mr. Fulton’s speech was 
: ‘toll of these. exclamations.. We.wonder how any practical point in 
Seba te te ene} being a question of money; and if the eternal want 
to peeves” as a complete answer on such. _ then 
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we fail to see what is the good of having 4 Budget debate atall. The non-official 
member who proposes additional expenditure, say on education, knows fully 
that it is a question of money. And the only proper way to reply to him is to 
satisfy him that it is impossible to budget for the increased expenditure asked 
for. These being the practical difficulties besetting the path of non-official 
members, they naturally turn to the more congenial and also more effective 
function of criticising the executive measures of Government generally; 
and we do not think that they are far wrong in doing so, when the official 
members themselves, and the President of the Council most of all, generally 
take the opportunity of a Budget debate for making statements of policy uncon- 
nected with finance.” 


19. The annual figure-show in the Bombay Legislative Council came off 
| at the Durbar Hall at Poona last Saturday about five 
Patriot (14), 25th Ang. months after it was due.......... From next year the 
budget will be published in April, but will be brought 
up before the Council only after the Government’s return to Poona. We would 
like to see the Budget discussed in March or April every year and we trust the 
Revenue Member will recognise the necessity of this arrangement, ........ 
Dr. Bhandarkar rightly voiced the popular feeling when he pressed for a 
contribution from the Imperial funds to the extent of half the famine 
expenditure borne by the Provincial revenues.......... Mr. Dikshit’s remarks 
about greater attention being required to be paid to primary education will 
receive a hearty response from all.......... Mr. Khare rightly protested against 
the wholesale extension of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to the 
whole Presidency in spite of the opinion of the High Court to the contrary. 
Those that know something of the working of the Act are of opinion that with- 
out doing good to any one, it does great harm to all parties concerned......,... 
Dr. Bhandarkar rightly protested in the most unequivocal terms against the 
Government Book-depét funds being utilized for the expenses of the Vernacular 
Text Books Committee and against the high price of the new vernacular text- 
DOOMB. 4.65.00: He further regretted the growth of the excise revenue, which 
has risen from Rs, 81,384,000 in 1902 to Rs. 1,44,50,000 in the current year. 
But the Honourable Mr. Lamb, the official sponsor, trotted out the well- 
worn theory that the increased consumption of liquor showed the increased 
buying capacity of the poor. Inthishe erred with his chief at the India 
ATICO, 004 000 00 The crying need for the separation of the judicial from 
the executive functions was also brought to the notice of the Government 
by various Honourable Members. The Honourable Mr. Fulton said that a 
scheme for the better training of Assistant Judges was now hefore the higher 
authorities, But in our opinion nothing can be so effective as the recruiting 
of the Judiciary from the legal profession, not by merely taking up the 
unsuccessful members of the Bar, but by inducing the successful members to 
give up the Bar for the Bench.” 


20. ‘ We are glad that the repeated protests of the Indian Press against 
the belated introduction of the Budget promise to 
bear some fruit. The Honourable Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie holds out a hope that from’ next year 
the Budget wil! be published in April. ‘This is good.so faras it goes, but it 
may be of use to inquire whether the solemn farce of going through the Budget 
in August, ¢ e., five months after the beginning of the year, is still to be con-. 
tinued. We must insist in the name of common-sense that the discussion of the 
annual Budget should take place in the third or last week of April every year 
instead of in August....... The present provincial contract system is exposed 
to serious practical disturbance during years of famine; which acts prejudicially 
intwodirections. The first isthe outcome ofa ruling of the Government of India 
throwing all Famine Relief charges on the Provincial revenues, Thisis manifestly 
unfair, and the veductio ad absurdum of it is realized in times of wide-spread 
famine, when the relief of the destitute is enough to swallow up the whole Pro- 
vincial treasury. In that state of things, unless the central Government comes 
to the rescue, whole departments may have to be starved to death, and wide 
financial and political disorder must ensue. The arrangement however presses 
with particular severity on a province like Bombay, where scarcity prevails from 
CON 827—=G } | 
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sr making due allowance for this thoughtful mitigation, there is 
7 said against the prevailing practice. We think the direct relief of 
famine ought to be an Imperial charge, and no province will grudge this 
change, because all are equally liable to suffer from that calamity. As regards 
suspensions, the best course would seem to be for the Government of India to 
contribute to the Provincial treasury two-thirds of the total amount suspended. 
This ought to be no hardship to the central Government, since it will be like an 
advance to the suffering province to be recovered when the suspended revenue 
is collected. The remissions hardly amount to one-third of the suspensions in 
the long run, and that is the reason why we propose an advance by the Supreme 
Government equal to two-thirds of the suspensions........ Coming to the 
Budget, it is satisfactory to find that the allotment for education is to be nearly 
29 lakhs as against 23 for the past year.......... It is gratifying to know that 
besides the 29 dakhs for education, nearly 11 lakhs are to be given to Local Boards 
in aid of primary instruction. The provision is still inadequate, considering 
the vast area of ignorance that still needs to be covered with schools......... 
The Revenue Member of the Council indulged in some pious .and sympathetic 
expressions touching ‘the admirable patience, endurance and self-reliance of the 
people of the Deccan under trying circumstances.’ We should like to see this 
cheap sympathy translated into action by the Government earnestly endeavour- 
ing to provide irrigation works which will strip droughts of their terrors, by 
providing schools which will remove ignorance, and by taking agricultural 
knowledge and science to the very doors of the poor cultivator. The largs sums 
that have been hitherio provided for scientific agriculture have mainly gone to 
create rich berths for foreigners, while nothing is done to produce a class of 
Indian experts, who might form a link between the science of the West and the 
practical husbandry of present-day India. Instead of sending out a large 
number of Indians, who with an expenditure of about 5 lakhs would have 
returned to India enriched with practical knowlege, a whole battalion of foreign 
experts has been imported and numerous places created which might have been 
filled by qualified Indians. This is not how Japan acted, and no country that 
has 2 voice in its administration will-act thus.” 


21. “The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey had ata 
Cuiaréti (24). *2nd Sect. meeting of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
En aye “ AX F Boch Anas ‘* complained against the manner in which the whole 
nates of the Egyptian cotton grown in Sind was disposed 
of last year. His Excellency replied that there -was really no grievance in 
connection with the marketing of that crop. We agree with His Excellenc 
that the Bombay mill-owners were to blame for not having sent their agents, 
At the same time the local Government cannot altogether be absolved 
from all blame in this connection. The very first experiment in the culti- 
vation of Egyptian cotton had proved fairly successful. At any rate it 
opened up bright prospects of success under more favourable circumstances, 
and there was no reason why the Agricultural Department, having taken so 
much interest.in the experiment, should not have gonea step further and 
secured the co-operation of the local mill-owners in the interests of the 
agriculturists, as they could have easily done. The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas 
rightly characterised as preposterous the proposal of the British Cotton-growing 
Association that the whole crop of the Indo-Egyptian cotton should be sent 
to England to be sold there through the Association. But the incident shows 
how that Association has been active and vigilant, whilst the local mill-owners 
who are most directly interested in the cultivation of superior cotton have 
remained deplorably inactive........... We sincerely hope His Excellency’s 
very practical and well-intentioned appeal will not be thrown away upon 
the Association. In reply to a question from the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas, 
Government stated that District Superintendents of Police were added to the list 
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of official visitors of Municipal and Local Fund Dispensaries receiving grants 
from Government, So long these Dispensaries have done well without - the 
superintendence of heads of the District Police, Their only defect has been 
that they have not been equipped with a sufficient stock of medicines. We 
doubt if this defect will be removed by the visits of these Police officers, 
If the Government wish to add to the list of official visitors, they can select 
judicial and revenue officers. But on principle it is objectionable that 
Police officers, who are so often interested in the results of post mortem 
examinations and other medical inspections, should be placed over the heads 
of Hospital Assistants. The independence of the latter should in no way 
be allowed to be interfered with by the visits of Police officers. What 
induced the Government to introduce such an uncalled-for change so late as 
1903, we cannot say. But the public should lose no time in protesting 
against it.......... If the Government were ina position’ to know that the 
Collector of Broach had issued orders for not levying the portion of assessment 
due to water-rate in respect of rice-lands which had failed to yield any rice 
crop, how is it that they were unable to tell the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas 
if these orders had been subsequently modified and limited only to rice lands 
in which the rice crop was sown but failed, but not applied to those rice 
lands in which no crop could be sown on account of insufficiency of rain? 
If information could be obtained on the first point, was it impossible for the 
Government to give a definite answer and say that the benefit of the rules’ 
governing the grant of suspensions and remissions was not conceded in the 
case Of lands which could not at all be sown? We donot think anything 
has been gained by withholding information on this point. The public will, 
of course, draw their own inferences, But on no principle of fairness can they 
be blamed for doing so, if the Government choose to be unfair to themselves, the 
public and the Collector concerned.”’. [In its vernacular columns in the issue of 
26th August the paper writes:—It is gratifying to note that since Lord 
Lamington assumed charge of his high office, Government have been evincing 
a commendable anxiety to explain their attitude on various public questions 
and to attend to the suggestions made by the non-official members of 
the Legislative Council, We also rejoice to observe from the discussion 
that followed the presentation of the Budget that Government have 
latterly been displaying great enthusiasm in carrying out various projects of 
public utility. There has been a most salutary and gratifying change in the 
educational, industrial, land revenue and forest policy of the authorities. But 
the most commendable feature of the Budget is the vigorous protest submitted 
by the local Government against the iniquitous policy inaugurated by Lord 
Curzon of saddling it with the whole of the famine expenditure, which in common 
fairness should be treated as an Imperial charge, The present incongruous 
arrangement of treating famine expenditure as a Provincial charge has brought: 
the local Government to the verge of bankruptcy and operated detrimentally 
upon the efficiency of the general adminstration of the Presidency. We hope 


_ the local Government will in this matter fight with the Government of India 


to the bitter end and not rest content until it is relieved of the responsi- 
bility of defraying famine expenditure, which can be not inaptly compared 
to a venomous serpent coiled round its neck. } 


22. The Provincial Budget was presented to the Local Legislative Council 


unusually late this year. Instead of introducing it 


Kalpataru (129), 19th 80 late, Government had better not present it at all. 
Aug. ; Dhdrwdr Vritta (119), Budget debates under present circumstances are 
23rd and 30th Aug. merely a solemn mockery. Elected members should 

have the power of amending the financial proposals 
of Government. The mere privilege of criticising the Budget, without the 
power of moving any amendment thereto is of little practical utility. The 
Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie promised to present the Budget at an earlier 
date from next year, but the concession is hardly one for which we should feel 
grateful to Government. Lord Lamington admitted in the course of his speech 
that the Presidency had to go through a cycle of bad years during the 
last decade, but in spite of this land revenue has been enhanced with the 
introduction of each new settlement. The frequent recurrence of famines 
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combined with the operation of ry Land. Revenue Act and the enhance- 
ment of assessments at the, time of each revision survey, has rendered 
rieulture rious and unprofitable industry.. The officials say that the 


sessment in the Deccan is light and that. the ts show great. self-reliance 
1 periods of scarcity.. But the very. fre nenay..of such periods roves the 
overty of the agricultural population. In spite of this the officials are bent 
upon incr the assessment and they will not depart from this policy 
though the agriculturists may thereby be reduced to absolute penury. 
‘he Dhdrwdr Vritia writes :—One feature of the Bombay Budget is that, 
amine or no famine, the figures of actual receipts invariably show an 
increase over the. Budget estimates, while as regards disbursements this is 
rarely the case. The figures of forest revenue in particular show a remarkable 
rise over the Budget figures. It does not behove Government to make money 
by selling fodder and levying grazing fees especially in days of famine. We 
also disapprove .of the spirit of illiberality shewn by subordinate Revenue 
officials in recommending remissions of land revenue with a view to ingratiate 
themselves with their superiors. In its issue of 30th August, the paper 
animadverts upon the increase of Abkari receipts and observes that such 
increase shows that Government minister to the vice of the people. | 


ee 
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28. The Resolution of the Government of India on the subject of sus- 
EE Rabe ah ig a pension and remission of the local rate cess in years 
Bm: ot pot Raga eavding of scarcity is, we fear, based on somewhat narrow 
the suspension and remission principles. The local rate cess is essentially a part 
of the local rate cess. of the land revenue, although it is treated separately 
nae Samdéchdr (64), for financial purposes. In accordance with a Reso- 
mae lution issued by the Government of Lord Elgin in 
1895, the suspension or remission of the land revenue hitherto carried with it 
& proportionate suspension or remission of the local rate cess. But the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the United Provinces has found the working of this system 
detrimental to the interests of Local Boards as it renders the incomes of these 
bodies subject to violent fluctuations. Under these circumstances the United 
Provinces Government approached the Government of India with a request that 
the suspension or remission of the local cess should not be made phen, Ser upon 
the suspension or remission of the land revenue in years of famine, but should 
be separately dealt with by Provincial Governments, The proposals of the 


_ Government of India so far as they aim at giving effect to this principle are 


unexceptionable, but the details of the principle have been worked out by the 
authorities in an illiberal spirit. The Resolution laysdown: ‘“ When, however, 
an instalment of the land revenue of any village has been entirely suspended 
or remitted, it will be advisable that, in order to save the revenue-payers from 
being harassed by petty demands in time of distress, the local rate demand 
for the time being should be suspended and be realised with the next instal- 
ment that is actually collected.” If, as admitted by Government, the resovery 
of the local cess in a famine year is likely to cause annoyance to the distressed 
rayats, how can it be held that the recovery of two years’ dues in the following 
year will not inflict a hardship upon them, The local cess, as remarked 
above, is only a portion of the land revenue, but is separately treated for the sake 
of administrative convenience. Hence the non-suspension or non-remission of 
a small amount when the rest of the land revenue is suspended or remitted does 
not savour of a liberal policy. No doubt the efficiency of the work of Local 
Boards would suffer, if their incomes were subject to violent fluctuations, But 
surely the mighty Government, with its vast resources, can devise some means 
of overcoming this difficulty without unnecessarily aggravating the hardships of 
the agriculturists. 


24. Itis highly satisfactory to note that, on the recommendation of 

: Mr, Doderet and the local Engineering Department, 

_ Proposed construction of the Bombay Government have been pleased to 
A} aun the we ‘2 sanction the construction of an irrigation canal in 
Hitechchhu (71), 30th Avg. Ahmedabad District by utilising the waters of the 

Yaa Sdbarmati, The work will be commenced next year, 
and there is no doubt that it will result in far-reaching benefits to the rayats of 


the. d Apprehensions are entertained in some quarters that the exegution 
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of the project will cause grave inconvenience to washermen, dyers, factory- 
owners and other people who at present enjoy a free use of the waters of the river. 
But we think these apprehensions are to a large extent groundless. Ahmedabad 
abounds in tanks and ponds, some of which are already resorted to by the inhabi- 
tantsofthetown. If Government are approached to provide better facilities to 
the people in this direction in view of the diversion of the stream of the Sdbarmati, 
we are sure the prayer will meet with favourable consideration. So far as drink- 
ing water is concerned, no inconvenience is likely to be felt by the people, 
as the supply from the local water-works will not be affected in any way by 
the construction of the proposed canal, Of course, there will be some shortage 
in the supply of water for general use, but the city should gladly undergo a 
little sacrifice in view of the immense benefits which the project will confer 
upon the cultivators of the district as a whole. 


25. “It seems that there is a screw loose somewhere in the administrative 
- ee machinery’ of the Revenue Department in the Satara 
mentee: the better collactin, District. The interests of Inamdars are left to the 
of Inamdars’ dues in tender mercies of unscrupulous village officers. It 
alienated villages in Sétéra is very strange to find that the village officers in 
District. seo) edad khalsa villages, too, have begun to walk in the 
PRag * range ns footsteps of their brethren in Inam villages.......... 

mE eee The Kulkarni and the Patil of Kameri, the Patil of 
Doodhgaon, one of the Kulkarnis of Ashta (all in the Walva Taluka) and 
the Patil of Kutre in the Patan Taluka are all to be tried on the charge of 
embezzlement of public revenues, which came into their hands in their capa- 
city as village officers. When such defalcations take place in Government 
villages, which are frequently visited by Mamlatdars and Assistant Collectors 
with their office establishments, it is not to be wondered at that they should 
occur in Inam villages, where the village officers play the part of Indian 
Nawabs, and where large sums of Inamdars’ revenues remain in their hands 
for months together in contravention of the plainest orders of Government 
that no revenues should be allowed to remain in the hands of village officers 
for more than 7 days. Under such circumstances, what can the poor and 
helpless Inamdars do for the protection of their interests? Is it not the 
duty of the Mamlatdar and the Assistant Collector to look into these 
matters ontheir own initiative ?......... The inevitable conclusion from these 
particulars.is that the apathy and supineness on the part of the Revenue 
Officers of every grade in the matter of examining Inamdars’ accounts fre- 
quently and regularly and their failure to enquire into the state of Inamdars’ dues 
are the main causes of all the disorders and misdeeds of village officers-in Inam 
villages. ........ . The reforms which we would propose for introduction in 
Inam villages are :—(1) The accounts of Inamdars’ revenues, prepared by the 
village officers, should be thoroughly examined by the Mamlatdar or Mahal- 
kari once in a certain period. The period for such examination should in no 
case exceed three months. The examination should take place in the presence 
of Inamdars or their agents. (2) The Assistant Collector should similarly examine 
the accounts of all Inam villages in his charge, at least once in 6 months, in the 
presence of Inamdars or their agents and submit monthly returns to the 
Collector of all villages so examined. (3) The Kulkarnis of all Inam villages 
should keep for the Inam villages all the important papers prescribed for Govern- 


ment villages. (4) The principal Inamdar or any of his sub-sharers, who may be 


considered fit on account of his education, intelligence, influence and position 
in society, may he freely invested with powers under Section 88 of the Land 
Revenue Code. These powers may be conferred on as many Inamdars as may be 
found fit for the purpose, so that in many of the Inam villages the procedure for 
the collection of arrears can be set in motion immediately after the expiry of the 
fixed dates of instalments by the issue of notices by the Inamdar for the attach- 
ment of defaulters’ moveable property. The adoption of this course will save 
much time, trouble and expense to the Inamdars. (5) The principal Inamdar 
or any of his sub-sharers, who may be considered fit on any of the grounds 
stated above, may be invested with the power of fining the village officers for 
their mistakes. The bestowal of this power upon Inamdars will have a 
salutary effect upon the conduct of unprincipled village officers........ The 
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ues. oee- They , : 
of right, unless the actual cash collection, 


~ as @ matter exclusive of 
0 


the items: of book adjustments, amount. to or exceed four-fifths of the total 
annual. land revenue demand of the: villages: concerned.......... (7) At the 


end of the Revenue year, the village. officers should close the Inamdars’ 
accounts properly, as shown in Mr, Symmonds’ Manual of Revenue Accounts, 
swe.esese Rey should get the: accounts carefully examined and signed by one 
of the competent Inamdars. These accounts should afterwards be examined 
by the Taluka Authorities in the months of August or September, and be 
kept. ready for reference at the time of Jamabandi. (8) The Divisional 
Officers, at the time of making appointments of village officers to Inam villages, 


should invariably consult the wishes and views of the Inamdars before making 
the final selection.” | 


ia 26. ‘A contemporary thus summarizes his account of the assault alleged 
te | : ts to have been committed some time ago by a Military 
a ips ng TT ak, Officer on a Punjabi gentleman :—‘ Because the com- 
a rm be . Ristaten: editions plainant’s tonga passed ahead of , therefore the 
= officer and an appeal to Lord latter, without asking any explanation, seized the 
Kitchener to inquire into the former by the beard and struck him on the head with 

pe = Spectator (6), 1st his stick. When the stick dropped out of his hand, 

‘Sept. “ ve? the gallant son of Mars beat him in the face with his 

o closed fists. He. next knocked down his pugree, 
caught and pulled him by the hair. To a Sikh, a grosser insult than this can- 

not be conceived. The complainant was naturally dazed at this brutal treatment 

by one who was apparently physically stronger than himself and fell down on 

the ground on his knees, Thereupon——seized him by the neck, and applied 

‘such filthy expressions towards him as ‘ Suar-ka-bacha,’ etc. He next ordered 

‘the complainant t6 touch his feet—a humiliation to which an Indian will rarely 
‘Na submit. ~The unfortunate Sikh demurred, but a few more blows from—com- 
4 pelled him tocomply with the order. Even this. did not satisfy the accused. 
7 ore He forced the complainant to hold his own ear with one hand and touch the 
Saheb’s feet with the other, and drew the attention of the bystanders to the 
‘humiliating position of—. The assault was witnessed by a large number of 
i ‘people, and the accused himself admits, as we have said before, the substantial 
if -gorrectnéss of the account.’ If these details are even approximately correct, we 
cannot understand how a vigilant disciplinarian like the present Commander-in- 
Chief has not taken up the case. Perhaps Lord Kitchener is waiting for 
“the result of the judicial trial. It is said that cases of assault on Natives have 


increased since Lord Curzon’s retirement. We should like a return to prove 
the truth or otherwise of this statement.” | 


27. Itis understood that Government intend to appoint a junior Euro- 


aie _ pean Barrister to act as Chief Presidency Magistrate 
a ora ly during the absence of Mr. N. W. Kemp on six months’ 
Evropean Barrister as Acting leave. We think that the appointmentof Mr. Pheroze 


er uname Magistrate, Hoshang Dastur to the vacancy will be more accept- 
Be Sore) Var taman (89), 28th able to the public, His. work as Second Presidency 


bile Magistrate has given complete satisfaction both 
a to the authorities and the people. If a native 
aa of his proved fitness is debarred from holding the post of Chief Presidency 
a 2 istrate, Government would lay themselves open to the charge of violating 
their promise to give high posts to educated Indians. No doubt the 
‘Chief Presidency Magistrate has to try marine cases, but such cases eome up 
before him, very rarely and besides-he is assisted. in such cases by experienced 
Captains of vessel, In these circumstances the plea of Mr. Dastur’s in- 
. experience in: the conduct of marine cases:.would. not hold water. On the 
d, the Chief Presidency Magistrate.has to. try. scores of cases every 

al of which requires an intimate. acquaintance: with the ways, 
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habits and. customs of the native conimunity, and from this point of view 


Mr. Dastur’s appointment will, we are sure, prove a very happy one 
hope that the valuable services rendered by ast 
appreciated under the régime of a sympathetic Governor like Lord 
28. Salt earth is. used by fishermen in the Ratndgiri District for the 
purpose of curing fish, These people cannot. afford 


Protest against the prose- 
cutions of poor fishermen in 
the Ratnagiri District for 
using salt earth for curing 
fish. 

Satya Shodhak (157), 26th 
Aug. 


January last. 


r. Dastur in the tae be 
ington. 


to buy salt for the purpose on account of their extreme 
poverty and are Consequently harassed by the Police, 
prosecuted and fined for contravening the provisions 
of the Salt Act. In November last about. seventy. or 
eighty prosecutions of this kind were instituted in the 
Ratnagiri Taluka alone and about fifty more sinee 


It is a great hardship on the poor fishermen that they should be 
persecuted in this manner. 


It also detracts from the beneficent character of 


the British administration that the authorities should show such vigilance in 
preventing the use of a commodity of such trivial value as salt earth. 


29. Mr. 


Comments on the acqnit- 
talon appeal of a swadesht 
preacher, charged with the 
offence of cheating, by the 
Sessions Judge of Thana. 

Arunodaya (105), 26th 


Aug. 
their duty by the public. 


DeSouza, Sessions Judge of Thana, has acquitted Swami 


Salganand, who had been convicted and sentenced by 
Mr. Bhardi, First Class Magistrate, Thana, on a charge 
of fraudulently obtaining money from the public. 
From the facts of this case it may safely be said that 
it must be the object of Government to bring itinerant 
swadesht preachers into trouble, by means fair or 
foul, and thereby to dissuade such persons from doing 
In acquitting the accused the Sessions Judge remarked 


that there was no evidence in the case showing any dishonest intention on the 
part of the Swami in obtaining money from the people. It thus appears that 
either Mr. Bhardi is utterly ignorant of law or that some pressure was brought 
to bear upon him to sentence the accused. We cannot venture to impute 
imperfect knowledge of law to an officer who has obtained a year’s extension 


of service ; the other supposition, therefore, appears more probable. 


If so, the 


public cannot but feel disgust for the wirepulling policy of the authorities. 
‘he courts of justice should concern themselves only with administering justice 


and have nothing to do with politics. 
courts of justice dispense even-handed justice in every case. 


It is the general belief that British 
But if the people 


find that such irregularities as the above are tolerated in judicial tribunals, 
there would be danger’to the safety of the empire. 


30. A Hindu contributor writes to the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar:—The Shri 


Alleged stoppage of the 
playing of music in a Hindu 
temple at Ahmedadad by a 
Enropean officer. 

* Akhbar-i-Soudagar (61), 1st 
Sept. 


Krishna Mandir of Ahmedabad, which receives an 
annual grant of Rs, 500 from Government, celebrates 


every year the birthday anniversary of Shri Krishna 


for nine days during which Hari Kirtan is held 
every night. A pass has to be obtained for the play- 
ing of large musical instruments on the occasion, but 


no such permit is necessary for the playing of small instruments, such as the 


harmonium, the tabla and the sitar. 
temple on the night of the last Ashtami day, when a peon of a 


A Hari Kirtan was being performed in the 
uropean Officer, 


accompanied by two policemen, entered the temple and informed the worship- 
‘pers that their “ Saheb ’’ was disturbed in his sleep by the playing of music. 
In compliance with the orders of the “Saheb” the Hari Kirtan was stopped 
that night, but on the next day the managers of the temple waited on the 
-European officer and presented a written application ‘requesting him to allow 
them to perform a Hari Kirtan on that day as it was the Janmashtami day, 


‘The permission was granted, but the matter took an unexpected turn. 


Some of 


the signatories to the application were Government servants, who have been 
made to answer a charge of making an unbecoming assault (sic) upon a European 
officer in connection with the Hari Kirtan. ‘The case is being investigated. — 


81. “ When we last wrote on the subject of the strike of the Bombay postal 


Bombay postmen’s strike. 
. Ja@m-e-Jamshed (29), 27th 
-Aug., Eng. cols, aes 


peons, we refrained from animadverting upon the 
circumstances which had led to the: strike....... Now 
that the strike is at an end, we.do not fea] any. hesitation 
in doing so. To begin with, it cannot. be alleged 
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28 s 
‘of the’ Department in which the strikers served 
upon him as a. surprise..:....... It is not difficult to 
grievances of the peons, when first submitted, did not 
ntion which they ought to have at the very outset. 
‘and d ntal ‘red-tapism’ appear to be at the bottom 
he affair . If the Director-General of Post Offices, instead of 
fusing to receive the poatal peons who had gone on strike, had seen his 
way, for o1icé, to receive a deputation, matters would not have reached a erisis, 
he Tf departmental etiquette forbade his receiving the postal peons direct, 
he could have at least asked the strikers to interview the immediate 
head of their department, and promised his presence at the inter- 
view, This small concession would have gone a great way towards 
assuaging the feelings of the strikers,’ even supposing their grievances 
were without foundation or greatly exaggerated. But the grievances appear 
to have been neither unfounded nor exaggerated, because it has been announced 
that matters relating to the scale of pay, gradation, &c., have now been 
attended to and most of the more pressing grievances have been 
remedied. What was there, then, to prevent the authorities from remedying 
the grievances at an early stage of the representations of the strikers, and 
before they went on strike? ‘Official bungling’ is the only conclusion which 
one can arrive at in regard to the conduct of affairs which culminated in the 
strike ......... One more pomt we wish most forcibly to impress upon 
Government. Let it not allow upper subordinates to have anything todo with 
the investigation of serious grievances of men placed under their direct charge. 
It often happens, and does happen, that an upper subordinate, in order to gain 
the credit of having worked the department in his charge at the least possi- 
ble cost.greatly minimizes the grievances of those under him. And, if a written 
representation of grievances is entrusted to him ‘for inquiry and report,’ 
it is least likely that he will do anything to undo his own work of having 
exacted the maximum of work at a minimum of cost. Such an official would 
twist. facts, misrepresent the true state of affairs and put the departmental 
ie heads on the wrong scent in order to cover his own shortcomings. That this 
a | has happened in the case of the postal peons in Bombay we shall not undertake 
the responsibility of saying. All the same, Government should apply its mind 
to ascertain who the subordinate was to whom the public of Bombay owes the 
serious inconvenience it suffered in consequence of the strike. Such an 
investigation is bound to act as a deterrent upon misplaced zeal and under- 
rating of genuine grievances.” . 
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m4 32. The postal strike has thrown om Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
,- ee | into a paroxysm of rage. Perhaps they are afraid 
 - ee that if strikes were to become the iolbas of the day in 
& India, it would not be possible for Englishmen to govern the country: 
1. They seem to be intoxicated with the arrogant notion that Englishmen 
ao : will in future be able to lead the natives like so many dumb-driven cattle 
A just as they have done in the past. But they do not appear to have clearly 
understood the significance of the change that has lately come over the spirit 
of the country. They should know that Englishmen are able to hold sway 
over India, simply because the Indians have willingly acquiesced in their rule. 
If natives assume an attitude of opposition to the British Government, the 
latter will not be able to administer the country’s affairs for even one 
moment, for in such a contingency al] native employés in the army, railways, 
telegraphs and post offices will inevitably side with the people and not with 
ae the authorities. Government are wise enough to understand this situation, 
-_. and if Anglo-Indian journalists are ignorant of it, the recent postal strike 
fe should bring the truth home to them. It is a pity that Anglo-Indian journals, 
instead of championing the cause of the weak against the strong, should have 
condemned the action of the strikers and vilified the leading citizens, who 
convened a public meeting for expressing ympathy with them. Strike is the 
only effective weapon in the hands of the poor for obtaining justice 
from their employers, and when necessity compels them to resort to 


“it, | thei: action deserves not reprobation but the cordial support of all right- 


$3: We are aware that 


_~ Complaints about the pro- 
cedure followed by the 
authorities in Sind in grant- 
ing remissions of land reve- 
hue to the Zamindars of 
Karachi District. 

Sind Sudhdr (176), 18th 
Aug. 


‘and land revenue. 


ag 


! “ga ae 

the Zamindars of the Karachi District have been 
granted remissions of arrears on account of fakavi 
Their condition was certainly 
miserable with the poor crops they had during the 
past four or five years. It is, therefore, a matter for 
gratification that Government have come to their aid 
and remitted them two and a half lakhs of rupees, 
Such a large measure of relief is a proof of the good in- 
tentions of Government as announced in their famous 


resolution on the Land Revenue policy of the country. We are, however, 
informed on good authority that the grant of remissions was made conditional 
on the indebted occupants agreeing to take back their lands from Government 


on restricted tenure after forfeiture. 
of Government and were given out again on the new tenure. 
worse still was that the new tenure was applied not only to those Survey 
numbers of an occupant, which had been mortgaged in respect of the takavi 
but to all the numbers in his occupancy. 
It is a case of giving with one hand and taking away with the other. 
ignorant as they are, could not have 
consequences of the arrangement they were entering into, 


The Zamindars, 


they may have 
the bother of 
information is 
actually 
arrears. 


o4, 


Explanation re the no2- 
supply of the ‘Press Note on 
the cultivation of Egyptian 
cotton to the Press and the 
Chamber of Commerce in 
Karachi. 

Sind Gazette (18), 28th 
Aug. 


nate that the City Deputy Collector should have failed to send us this import- 
We should be much indebted to the local authorities 


if they would request the City Deputy Collector to distribute such in- 
formation as speedily as possible. 


Press Notes, etce., could be sent tous direct for publication. 
through which such information passes adds to the delay in placing it 


The old adage bis dat qui cito dat is particularly applicable 
to information for the Press,’’ 


ant Press Note........-- 


before the public, 


35. The acquittal of the accused in the shocking case in which a Bania 


Frequency of murders in 
the Karachi District and 
alleged inability of the Police 
to bring the culprits to book. 
Sind Gazette (18), 24th 
Ang. — 


criminals, 


to book.” 
con 827—8 


accepted the new conditions only to be free from 

repeated 
that some of them, who were not heavily 
refused to accept remission on such conditions and paid their 
In some cases lands were forfeited and entered in the name of 
Government without giving due notice to the occupants and without inquir- 
ing from them whether they were willing to accept the new arrangement. 
This is particularly the case with the Zamindars of the Kotri Taluka who, it is 
said, intend making a joint representation to-Government on the subject. 
relief granted by Government is surely not an unmixed blessing to the Zamin- 
dars. We, therefore, hope that our worthy Collector and the Commissioner in 
Sind will inquire into the matter and withdraw the new tenure. 


“In connection with our editorial complaint of the 20th ultimo 


This is the fourth murder case since the assassination of Syed 
Muhammadshah in which the villainous offenders have not been brought 


Numerous Dehs thus came into the hands 
What was 


This is very hard, indeed. 


foreseen the 
It is possible 


Our 
in debt, 


notices, warrants and _ attachments. 


The 


respecting the Press Note on Egytian cotton in Sind, 
which had not been received either by the Press in 
Karachi or by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, 
we are somewhat belatedly informed that although 
the Resolution was not placed on the Editor’s Table, 
a Press Note was issued on the 7th July and that 
the City Deputy Collector was instructed to distribute 
copies of it to the editors in Kardchi. It is unfortu- 


It would be better still if copies of 
Every hand 


a 


woman, who was being escorted to her village by a 
relative, was outraged, murdered and then thrown 
into the Indus near Sann Station in the Manjhand 
Taluka has added to the alarm and consternation that 
has prevailed in that part of the Karachi District for 
some time past owing to the unusual activity of 
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Police has made. asuccessful raid on a gambling den in 
that city and. arrested some fourteen persons. We 
“izanad. Wish our Hyderabad Police displayed similar activity. 
of the A8s we have said times out of number, gambling dens 
‘Police down. h ially those in respectable neighbourhoods— 
ioe vabbiés ghas wHin A are a fruitful source of annoyance and mischief and 
Ager say ¢ )» "8 cannot be swept away a day too soon, It is our 
dt Meath cist t: firm conviction that even the local Police will be able 
to make it too hot for gamblers to pursue their career, if it only addresses 
‘itself earnestly to the task. Is there no way to make it do so? Gambling 
appears to be on the increase in Sukkur, too, where those indulging in it are 
none the worse for it. What is the matter with the Police there? When the 
complaint has travelled all the way from that town to Hyderabad, it is very 
improbable that the Sukkur Police can be in blissful ignorance of the existence 
of gambling dens there, It is difficult to understand what hinders the Police 
from applying itself earnestly to the task of suppressing them when it is well- 
known that crime would thereby be materially reduced and its own work 
considerably lightened, if gambling were checked, We confess we feel inclined 
to believe with the people that the Police would not have been so indulgent 
to the owners of gambling houses if it had not been in their pay.” 


- 


: 37. “ We have received reliable information that i the village of Supra, 
4 : : near Khairodero, Taluka Ratodero, a serious dacoity 
1 Alleged frequency of involving the loss of Rs, 50,000 was recently com- 
ae a lérkbiéna Dis- mitted. Thirty or forty dacoits entered the house of 
: Sindhi (53), 18th Aug., one rich Bania, Kimatmal, at night last week with 

Eng. cols. guns and swords. All the inmates of the house 


including women were put in fear of death and keys 
obtained and property extorted at the point of the bayonet.- Innocent women 
had to deliver the ornaments on their persons, The owner’s son was killed 
outright and another servant as well. ‘The dacoits made the house their home 
and looted it at pleasure...... Are not rich Banias entitled to protection ?...,...., 
Not a month passes without our hearing of a dacoity in Mehar or in Larkbdna or 
in Shewan Division or on the Upper Sind Frontier. The Police and the Gov- 
ernment are too weak to protect the rich against the inroads of unscrupulous 
Gacoits. The police force is either small or corrupt or inactive. The Zamindars 
are often in complicity with the dacoits, for if they were not, no explanation of the 
possession of guns by the dacoits is forthcoming........... The inactivity of the 
police is greatly responsible for the frequency of such crimes.......... In the 
days of Colonel Mayhew, when officers, high and low, were on the alert, we 
hardly heard of a robbery or a dacoity. Now dacoities are alarmingly frequent. 
We think it behoves the authorities to enquire into the causes of the frequency 
of dacoities and to adopt means to prevent them.” 


Education. 


38. The principles enunciated by Government in their Press Note regard- 
7 Press Note concerning the 1g the obedience due from a pupil to his teacher are 
os suspended students of the Uunexceptionable. In the interests of discipline and 
Thana High School. for the welfare of the students themselves, it is 
Bombay Samdchdr (64), necessary that their parents: or guardians should 
(93) erteis aoe Annee render every help to the teacher in enforcing obed- 
ie vy: | — ience to his orders on their part. At the same time 

we cannot help saying that the Head Master of the Thana High School made an 
arbitrary use of his authority in prohibiting the students from attending a 
swadeshi meeting. The bitter experience gained by the aathorities in other 

. peraeste ought to have warned him that all attempts to suppress the 
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gitimate swadeshi sentiment taking roots in the minds of students are bound. 
ee © recoil on the heads of their authors, Besides, the Head Master in issuing 
le ‘order in question acted in contravention of the avowed policy of Goverament 
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towards the swadeshi movement... His Excellency the Governor, speaking at 
the Fergusson College, said that swadeshism was quite consistent with loyalty to 
Government, and this authoritative declaration should. open the eyes of those 
who hold a contrary view. While supporting the action taken by Government 
on the specific issues involved in the question, we shall eagerly await their 
promised pronouncement on the general question of the attitude which teachers 
should adopt in the matter of permitting or prohibiting students to attend public 
meetings. With a view to check the whims and vagaries of school-masters, we 
think it is imperative that Government should take into consideration the 
state of the public feeling on the swadesht question and lay down fair and 
reasonable limits within which teachers may be empowered to issue orders 
‘regarding the attendance of students at swadesht meetings. |The Swrat 
Akhbér warmly approves of the principles laid down in the Press Note and 


commends them to the careful consideration of all parents and guardians of 
school-boys, | 


389. “It requires no reading between the lines of the Press Note to 
see that Government do not approve of the orders 
“Indian Soctal Reformer of the Head Master in this special case, though they 
(4), 2nd Sept. ; Sind Gaset- sav that the orders, having been given, should have 
te (18), 28th Aug.; Sind b h WwW . : ‘th G 
Journal (19), 80th Ang. been obeyed. e entirely agree with Government 
in this view though it is a pity that overzealous 
masters may sometimes place Government in an embarrassing position by 
issuing orders in regard to matters on which Government would like to have 
their hands free. We congratulate Government on the manner in which 
they have dealt with this question. Government propose to deal separately 
with the general question as to how far school-boys may take part in political 
meetings, and intelligent public opinion will not object if it is laid down 
that they ought not to take any active part in the proceedings of such 
meetings as distinguished from their ceremonial and mechanical arrange- 
ments.” [The Sind Gazette writes :—‘‘ We are glad that in this case the 
Head Master’s authority is fully upheld. The importance of discipline can 
never be exaggerated in the schools of India.’ The Sind Journal makes 
similar comments, | . 


40. In their Resolution re the dismissed students of the Thana High School, 
Government have endeavoured to white-wash the 
Kesar; (182), 28th Aug.; doings of the Head Master, but have not expressed 
a ae (105), 26th Aug.; 4 clear opinion on the question raised by the 
indy Panch (123), 29th é' r , 
‘Avg. guardians of the students. Noone entertained any 
doubt as to whether teachershad the right to issue 
- orders to their pupils or whether the pupils should obey the orders or not, 
and no Government Resolution was wanted to inform the people of the 
above general principle. The question raised by the guardians was whether 
a teacher had authority to forbid his pupils to join the swadeshi move- 
ment simply because some officials looked askance at it, and to dismiss them from 
the school in case they disobeyed the order, Supposing the Hindu professors in 
our colleges were to tell their Christian pupils that Christianity cannot save their 
souls and to exhort them not to attend the Church on Sundays, would:the European 
members of our Governor’s Council insist on obedience to such orders on 
the part of the Christian boys? To ask the people to place their boys under 
the control of teachers, who are completely under the thumb of Govern- 
ment, is tc ask them to acquiesce in the enslavement of the minds of the boys 
of the future generation. Instead of properly considering the main question © 
raised by the guardians, Government have merely laid down the general principle 
requiring obedience on the part of pupils to the orders of their teachers. 
We think that the Resolution in question is not likely to strengthen the Head 
Master’s case in the eyes of the people. [The Arunodaya writes :—In their 
Press Note Government say “ A report was made to the Director of Public 
Instruction by the Head Master that notwithstanding a previous notice given 
by him to the boys of his intention to form a debating club under the 
supervision and guidance of the school staff, some of them organized an 
independent debating club without the knowledge and permission of the 
Head Master. At the second meeting of the club held on 3rd. March 
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a. en ee movement and the 
; = Y 4 sirability or otherwise. of échool- ~ - inh’. The students talked 
ee aoe s meeting in 4 | be ; THiost uniber studetits, The action of the 
ntrave oy ‘ion on of the, tnitehtione of the Head Master, 
spel Pure ight them.” The above statements are false and 
> iiigorste tbe ‘any one who knows the facts of the case may easily see that 
Breet re ey iy are ob ously for the purpose of white-washing the Head Master's 
Ee Ss aaa) t. Sohosrabuddhe’s in 8 inquiry, ,the Head Master stated that 
6h A ld tha ey not to concern themselves with the swadeshi movement, 
bays statement was at once contradicted by the Assistant Masters. 
The Hinds Panch writes :—The tone of the Press Note is so overbearing and. 
ao offensive that it is useless to criticise it, We understand from it that Government 
ace take unto themselves the right of deciding who is to exercise paternal authority 
le over our boys. Those parents who wish to keep this right to themselves should 
send their boys to work as coolies and bring them up in illiteracy rather than 
send them toa Government School. Those who wish their boys to be enslaved 
fe may give them English education. To insist upon compliance with an illegal 
oe notice is to sanction an illegality. ‘There would be no treason in disregarding 
aa the directions in a Press Note like the above. | 


41. “The ignorance usually displayed by English writers on Islamic 
subjects sometimes becomes annoying to Muham- 
_ Complaintabontatext-book madans. Ina ‘ History of India’ by Mr. E. Marsden 
cn bSoge od —— which is meant for school-boys, the following erroneous 
Al-Hag (51), 18th Aug, Statement findsa place : ‘His (Prophet Muhammad’s) 
Eng. cols. sayings were collected some time after his death, and 
made into a book ealled the Qurdn.’ N one 
who i is least acquainted with the Muhammadan belief can fall into the 
error in which Mr. Marsden has fallen. It does not require any deep learning 
to know that the Qurdn isa collection of God’s sayings and not of the Prophet's, 
the Prophet’s sayings being called Ahadis, the plural of Hadis. Such a serious 
blunder is apt to mislead young Muhammadan students and prejudice 
Muhammadan parents against sending their children to schools where such 
utterly wrong information is imparted to their sons. The Sindhi 
translation of that history, which is taught ir the vernacular schools of 
this province, is also highly objectionable. We are at a loss to discover 
why the choice of those in power fell upon this book in preference to 
several other histories of aless objectionable character. In a province like 
Sind, where Muhammadans are greatly susceptible to religious prejudice, the 
Education Department should be extremely cautious in the matter of prescribing 
text-books and should scrupulously uphold Government’s reputation for 
religious neutrality. We trust the authorities will take early steps to exclude 
the translation of Mr, Marsden’s ‘ History of India’ from the curriculum,” 


42, ‘We hear that Mr. Baharsing, B.A,, Head Master, A. V. School, 
Sukkur, against whom some letters appeared in a 
Complaint against the recent issue of the Sindhi (vide paragraph 52 of the 
seca ng = Ss — Weekly Report No, 34) has been called upon by the 
es cee (15) “oth rs “* School Board to furnish an explanation, as the 
Collector and President, Sukkur Municipality, has 
desired in his letter tothe School Board that in the face of the serious and open 
allegations inst his character, Mr. Baharsing should be asked to prosecute 
the > Raitor @ the Sindhi and vindicate his character or should resign his post 
at once, Mr, Chatfield certainly deserves credit for taking so much interest i in 
the welfare of the Municipal institutions of Sukkur.”’ 


ae 4B, “ In our last issue _ had dealt pore ~ eg abolition of 
ae ee ey - the Tharushah nglo-Vernacular School by the 
vist teres toe ee Tharu- discontinuance of the grant that has been A 
sh Anglo-Vernacular J to that institution for a period of 20 years, 
in Sind. . e learn that this step is seriously contemplated 
ns ), 18th Ange. by the officials, We would suggest that a. maiter 
Be, ata. like this should not be hastily decided, but deserves 
te dighiong: of pros ‘tnd. cone: “The Hindus ate.as much a portion 


ee 


-of the K:ing-Emperor’s subjects’ as the Mubammadans;. If Muhamamdans 
-are backward in point of education, it is not for want of encouragement or 
ae ag facilities for education. Their own habits and ways of living are admit- 
itedly responsible for their present backward state.......... The abolition of 
the. school will have the effect of harming the Hindus irretrievably. We do not 
mean that Muhammadans should not be given due encouragement, but we wish 
to make it clear that it should not be done at the cost of a more deserving 
community.” 


Railways. 


44, “Itis strange that the importance of the Kélandar (Sind) fair has not yet 


The 


Suggestions to the authorities 
of the North-Western Rail- 
way to take steps for miti- 
gating the hardships of third 
class passengers visiting the 
next Kalandar fair in Sind, 

Al-Hag (51), 18th Anug., 
Eng. cols. 


been acknowledged by the Railway authorities. 
fair has assumed a good deal of importance owing to the 
wide popularity it has attained, the huge concourse of 
people it attracts, and by thegreat veneration in which 
itis held by the people. Ifthe Railway authorities have 
the means to ascertain it, they should ascertain how 
much of their income they owe to this annual gathering. 


| Does it not then seem unfair that the people, who 
contribute so largely to the earnings of the railway, should be treated worse than 
cattle by the Railway authorities? It is with very great difficulty that the 
frequenters of the fair succeed in obtaining tickets. They have then to wait 
unusually long and miss several trains before they can be packed in third class 
compartments crowded to suffocation or very often in cattle trucks. We are 
grateful tothe various Indian Railways, as also to the North-Western Railway, 
for the attention they have recently bestowed upon third class passengers, but we 
cannot refrain from remarking that enough has not been done in this respect yet 
and that during certain fairs the hardships of third class passengers are such as 
to move even the stoniest heart to pity. The Kdélandar fair, or as it is locally 
‘known, Shah Kdlander jo melo, is fastapproaching. Itis to come off on the 7th, 
8th and 9th of October next, and there is sufficient time for the authorities to 
take the necessary steps to improve matters. The issue of return tickets or the 
Opening of extra booking offices temporarily and the running of extra passenger 
trains on the dates on which the traffic is heavy are some of the steps we would 
suggest. We hope the authorities will lose no time in taking up the matter in 
right earnest,” 


Municipalities. 


45. The reply given by Government io the interpellation of the Honour- 


is the Surat Municipality 
ripe to enjoy the boon of a 
non-official President ? 
' Gujaraét Mitra (25), 26th 
. Aug.; Desh Mitra (67), 30th 


able Mr. Gokuldas Parekh about the desirability of 
appointing a non-official President to the Surat 
Municipality shows that Government are not disin- 
clined to favourably consider the question of 
conferring this boon upon the Municipality. We 


. Aug., Hing. cols. 


frankly admit that we have been startled by this 
reply. The boon, if granted, will injuriously affect the efficiency of Municipal 
work in the city. The proposal was brought on the tapis some years back in 
the times of Messrs. Weir and Sladen, who recommended the appointment of a 
non-official President to the Municipality on the ground that the daties of 
that office entailed a heavy burden upon the Collectors who were already over- 
pressed with work. The proposal, however, was dropped, as it was viewed 
with disfavour by certain prominent citizens and the local press, We trust 
the authorities will go fully into the past history of the question and satisfy 
themselves that the experiment of appointing a non-official President to the 
Municipality has proved a deplorable failure. We commend to the consideration 
of Mr. Westropp the remarks made by us on the subject. in our issue of the 16th 
September 1900 in connection with the prayer made by the local Municipality 
in its address of welcome to Lord Curzon for being allowed to enjoy the boon of 
a non-official President. [The paper here quotes in extenso the article in question 
which was noticed in paragraph 61 of Weekly Report No. 38 of 1900, Thea 
Deshi Mitra in its English columns expresses misgivings about the success 
con 827—9 | | : 
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Rao Bahadur Khandubhai Gulabbhai Desai and Mr. Ishwardas J, Store as 
wrsons best qualified to discharge the duties of that office.] 


46. The Broach correspondent of the Akhbir-e-Souddgar writes:—The 
local Muhammadan cemetery is situated about half a 
a Muhammadan © burial mile away from the city in the Idgah maidan and 
a —— be apse ar (61) close by it are the bungalows of several Europeans 
a 81st der; pore A ha and Parsis. Latterly the Muhammadans have en- 
(60), Slst Aug, croached upon a portion of the Government land 

. beyond the limits of their cemetery and have been 
burying their dead bodies there. This procedure threatens to endanger the 
sanitation of the surrounding locality and to pollute the waters of the Gilani’s 
. well and of private wells'in the bungalows of Parsis on that side, The Parsi 
i residents of the locality have submitted a representation in this matter to the 
: local authorities. {Referring to the memorial submitted by the Muhammadan 
community of Broach to Government concerning the alleged action of the 
President of the local Municipality in forcibly digging out the burial ground 
of the community (vide paragraph 55 of Weekly Report No. 34), the Akhbdr-t- 
Isidm expresses a hope that His Excellency the Governor will interfere 
in the matter and peremptorily order the Municipal authorities to abandon the 
work of demolishing the cemetery, as it is calculated to wound the religious 
feelings of the Muhammadans. | 


Native States. 


47. ‘The Statesman of Calcutta understands that Mr. ee has been in 
communication with the Prince of Wales in re 

Bons abner eg A ain ayer to a scheme for establishing a Council of Native 

Native Chiefs. 7 Chiefs for India. Much will depend, of course, upon 

a aemeaees Side SOO “8-3 the composition of the proposed Council and the 

Andtan Spectator (5), Ist Sept. seone of its functions. But in the meanwhile we 

may express our general approval of the proposal as a matter of principle. 

The relations between the British Government and the Native Chiefs in 

India afford much food for reflection, and Mr. Morley himself admitted in his 

Budget speech that the Government treated the latter rather too lightly. 

Theoretically they are independent sovereigns; practically they are slaves or 

‘bondsmen. Such ill-treatment is discreditable to the British Government and 

is not justified even by the fact that the Native States owe their existence 

merely to the forbearance of the suzerain power in the land, If the Native 

-States are to exist, they must be allowed to enjoy a degree of dignity and 

freedom proportional to their status, and we are glad that Mr. Morley and the 

Prince of Wales are putting their heads together to evolve a scheme of a Coun- 

cil of Native Chiefs, It is generally known that such a Council was on the 

point of being formed at the time when Lord Lytton held the grand Durbar of 

1877. But somehow the idea was not then carried out; let us hope that what 

was then meant as an aid to the display of Imperialism will now be done for its 

own sake........ We further trust that the proposed Council will not be rendered 

-a@ farcical institution by its funetions and activities being confined to merely 

social amenities.” [The Indian Spectator writes:—‘‘ A Council of Princes 

would be a magnificent body, but what advice is it expected to give? It 

‘may serve a useful purpose in the defence of the Empire by being good 

-enough to take upon itself certain responsibilities which would otherwise 

attach to the Government........... It would be a delicate thing for the 

Government, which is under treaty obligations to protect the Chiefs, to 

put any pressure upon them to contribute towards the cost of Imperial 

defence. But if the Government finds itself in such a delicate and difficult 

up » the Council might incidentally help it out of the difficulty. If 

¢f#he Council stands sponsor to a demand upon the loyalty and the resources of 

»the:Princes, the.difficulty of pressing it on the rulers. individually would: be 
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materially reduced. Perhaps the Council might also serve as an arbitrating 
we § when there is any dispute between the British Government and an indivi- 
dual ruler. The Paramount Power need not be afraid of an adverse verdict.’’] 


48. His Highness Jashavantsinghji having died without an heir, the 
question of the succession to the gddi of Jamnagar 
The question of succession has become a universal topic of discussion in K4thid- 
to be Jémnagar gadt, war. Prince Kalubha’s son, Lakhubha, and K. 8. 
aht Ka'ntha Gazette (81), Raniits; ee : , 
26th Aug. anjitsinghji have already advanced their claims to 
the gddi. But it is said that during the time of the 
late Jam Saheb Vibhaji, Government had after due consideration refused to 
recognise their rights, Hence it is now believed that the choice of the 
authorities will fall upon a young boy, aged eight years, of a Bhayat who is 
remotely related to the late Jam Saheb. We fervently appeal to the authorities 
to re-consider the circumstances under which the late Jam Vibhaji succeeded in 
getting the claims of Kalubha and Ranjitsinghji set aside, Besides, the 
authorities have in recent years introduced a new departure in their policy by 
which rightful claims are sometimes, as in the case of Idar, made to give way 
before personal merit in regulating succession to the gddis of Native 
States. If, therefore, Government set up the Bhayat boy on the gddi of 
Jamnagar, their action will be open to the allegation that they have 
deliberately over-rided the claims of Prince Ranjitsinghji and Prince 
Kalubha with the selfish object of keeping the reins of administration in 
their hands during the minority of the boy Prince and of securing a pecuniary 
profit for themselves under the new nazrana rules. There is nodoubt that 
Lakhubha and Ranjitsinghji are the lawful heirs of Jam Saheb Vibhaji, 
although their claims were set aside through the working of sinister in- 
fluence upon that Chief. Moreover, both these Princes are well-educated and 
qualified to administer the affairs of the State. For a long time after the 
demise of Jam Vibhaji the administration of Jamnagar was carried on by the 
British Government, and it was only recently that full powers were vested in 
the late Jam Saheb. Hence if aminor Prince is again placed on the gddz, it will 
be long before the subjects of J4mnagar again enjoy the direct rule of their Chief, 
and the arrangement willin consequence rankle asa sore in their minds. Truly 
speaking Lakhubha has the strongest claim to the gddi, for it is morally wrong 
.to discard his claims on the ground of his father Kalubha having been dis- 
inherited. 


49. ‘We regret to find that during the past few years the action 
of the paramount Power in the selection of heirs 
Feoiviot (142, tah Raph. to Native Chiefs has been far from satisfactory. 
They have not given due regard to the claims of propinquity or to the 
wishes of the deceased Chief. When we are on this subject, the case of Idar 
succession comes prominently before us. When the late Maharaja Kesari- 
singhji died childless and without making any adoption, all eyes turned 
towards the Suar branch of that dynasty as the proper branch from which 
a suitable heir to the Idar gddi should be chosen. We had then heard 
that the local Government had actually made their selection from this branch, 
. but the higher authorities selected Sir Partap as the ruler of Idar. It will be 
remembered that Sir Parlap’s branch.had migrated to Jodhpur, renouncing 
all claim to the Idar or Ja4mnagar Estates, There was much heart-burning 
then, but people had to submit to the orders of the paramount Power. Next 
came the succession of Jasdan, a Kathi State in Kdthidwar. The late Chief 
of Jasdan, Ala Chela, died in January 1904 leaving three sons and two 
grandsons by a pre-deceased son. ‘The Kathis, as is well known, are governed 
by the ordinary principles of Hindu Law, and the estate should have been 
partitioned among all these sons and grandsons according to law, but the 
paramount Power in its supreme wisdom changed the order of succession 
altogether and introduced the rule of primogeniture in this as also in other 
- Kathi States, much against the wishes of thg present holders.......... Im the case 
of the Jasdan succession the present ruler, Odha Khachar, was not on good 
terms with his late father, Ala Chela, who had made strong representations to the 
Government against him, but at the time of the succession the representations 
_ were set at naught, the ordinary law of succession was disregarded .and Odha 
_ Ala finds himself now comfortably established on the Jasdan gddt.:' We are 
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ject tow, becatse. of the pisiins case of the. 
bhaji, father of the late Jam Jasaji, had a son 
m6 State khatpat was not allowed to remain in 
ibhaji and he died in the life-time of. his father 
i such an abhorrence of this Kalubha that he disinherited 
his gddi.. Into the merits of this disinheritance we are not going to 
enter at this stage. Jam Vibhaji next recognised Kumar Shri Ranjitsinghji, 
the famous c: icketer, as his next heir in supersession of Kalubha and at the 
death of Vibhaji every one confidently expected that Ranjitsinghji would have 
een the next heir, But Vibhaji had a son Jasaji by a Muhammadan wife 
-whose claims were preferred by the paramount Power. This Jasaji has now 
died childless, and the question of succession to his gddi is engaging the atten- 
tion. of the paramount Power and we are waiting to see the result of their 
Meliberations. Kalubha, the predeceased son of Vibhaji, has left a son who is 
the direct heir to the throne, and we trust the Government will pay due atten- 
tion to his claim as Vibhaji’s grandson. He is young and with proper training 
and under proper supervision he will be a good ruler. The Government by 
recognising the rights of’a direct heir to the throne of Navdnagar will regain 
the confidence which it has lost in the case of the Idar and Jasdan successions.”’ 
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50, Though Chuda State is not under Agency management, Mr. Umia- 

a Shankar, the Karbhari, wields to all intents and 

| oe vig sey iriray g), Purposes the powers of an Administrator there. It is, 
29th Aug. ~ . therefore, a pity that the Thakor has no responsible 
officer to advise him except one Harji Kala. The 

‘Jatter owes a debt of obligation to Mr. Umiashankar in connection with his 
acquittal in a certain case last year through the good offices of the Karbhari. 
It is not safe for the Thakor to keep this man near his person as he is a protége 
of Mr. Umiashankar. We are informed that a few days ago a daughter of the 
Bhayat of Chachka under Chuda, who is married to the Talukdar of Thara- 
jampar, interviewed Mr. Umiashankar in connection with some business 
concerning her father’s family. Being dissatisfied with the result of the 
interview, she submitted a petition to the Agency authorities at Rajkot. Asa 
result, it is said that one Amulakh, who isa clerk of the Chachka Bhayat’s 
daughter and who wrote out and signed the petition in her behalf, incurred the 
displeasure of Mr. Umiashankar, and has now been entrapped by him on some 
flimsy pretext connected with a piece of land belonging to the Chachka 
Bhayat which he tills on lease. Mr, Umiashankar having issued a warrant for 
the arrest of Amulakh, the latter has left Chuda, But as his wifeand children 
stay in COhuda, Amulakh’s house was attached and some _ property, 
supposed to belong to Chachka was put to auction. It behoves Amulukh to 
profit by the fate of Himatlal Dayalji and propitiate the Karbhari, who is 
all-in-all in the State. Another rumour has reached us that Mr, Umiashankar 
is willing to resign his post, provided the Thakor promises to give hima fixed 
pension, We do not see what Mr. Umiashankar has done to deserve a pension 
from the State. We strongly recommend Lieut.-Colonel Davies to relieve 
Mr. Umiashankar of the Karbhariship and thereby extricate the aged Thakor 
from the subservient and degraded position to which he has of late been reduced, 


$1, The Dhola correspondent of the Kdthidwdr Samdchdr sends to that 

_ paper a detailed account of the arrest of Jaduram 

BF cits ‘. i Bhavedgar ve, editor of the Kdthidwdr Mitra, under a warrant 
authorities for indtlging in from the First Class Magistrate of Bhavnagar issued 
seditious writing against the under — ao of the Bhavnagar Penal Code, 
Durbar. corresponding to Section 124-A of the Indian Penal 
ne Samachar(78), Code. Mr. Jaduram’s person was searched in the 
J presence of a punch, and a loaded revolver was 


found with him. He holds no license to carry arms. 


52. ‘A new disciple is made by the old Swami of Sankeshwar. His 
“Highness the Maharaja of Kolhépur with his advisers 
ssne of the Vedokta has succeeded in wantonly plunging the whole Hindu 

D, 29th Ang, community of Kolhipur into a wretched religious 
(40), 29th Ang., plight... ..s+«. Anamicable settlement of.the relations 
Sonasecgieade m the two Swamis was not only wished but 


f 


sought and worked for by 


2 ope aa akg no 


ave three Swamis n 
0: throttle each 
atween the old Swami and hepa ee 
ion that the new dis 
aable moral character.’ of 


Yoldtilpasbe extracted from the Press. 


53. The Kesari publishes at appeal on behalf of the “ Mah4rashtra Vidya- 

dal ’’ and signed by Messrs. M. G. Desh- 

Appeal for public contri- TO h, O. V. Vaidya, B. G. Tilak, D. A. Khare and 
eee 3 2 pO Vv. G. Bijapurkar, of which tho following is the 
Resort (132), 23th Ang. | purport :—As the material prosperity of our country 
cannot be improved unless technical and commercial as 

well as literary education is imparted to the people, it is desirable that schools on 
the model of the Samarth V idyalaya of Kolhdpur should be opened throughout 
Mahardéshtra. Government do not give our boys such education as we require, on 
the plea of want of funds, But it would not, on that account, be excusable 
in us to neglect the education of our boys. The above gigantic undertaking 
requires immense self-sacrifice on our part. Those who can afford to send 
contributions and have confidence in us should help us with funds and give 


us full discretion to devote the same to this national object. 


man, It is some co 
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54, A swadeshi meeting of Indian ladies was held at Baroda on the 
26th August in the local Nydya Mandir. About 
200 ladies representing the Gujarati, Deccani, Parsi 
ae Fae ol moos of and Mussalman communities were present. Several 
Shri Saydji Vijaya (35), Specimens of native-made goods frere exhibited at the 
80th Aug. meeting. The chair was taken by Mrs. Shamsuddin, 
who in opening the proceedings said that that was the 
first meeting of the kind held in the whole of the Bombay Presidency, and 
made appreciative references to the encouragement given by the Maharaja 
Gaekwar to swadeshism by the spread of technical education in his State. 
She was followed by Mrs, Kashibai Herlekar, who remarked ‘that it was as 
much the duty of India’s daughters as of her sons to love, and be of service to, 
their motherland. The speaker added that India’s dependence upon foreien 
countries for the supply of her wants had resulted in a steady drain of the 
country’s wealth and the consequent dire impoverishment of her people. 
Mrs. Sharda Mehta exhorted the audience to patronise native-made goods 
out of regard for the welfare of the teeming millions of India, even though 
such patronage might require some pecuniary sacrifice. After a vote of 
thanks to the President, the meeting dispersed. 


55. “ We have already written about the Surat Exhibition, and now we 
lial ail _ gladly turn to the appeal that the Pandharpur leaders 
Ply in mange gee have sent round regarding the Exhibition and Fair 
at Pandharpur. they intend to open at that place on the 18th of 
"Indu Prakdsh (43), 8rd October. Pandharpur draws to itself large crowds of 
Sept., ae Sr 3 Warkare pilgrims from various parts of the country and as the 
(472), Suth Aug. opening of the fair is to coincide with the annual 
Karisks gathering, it will particularly benefit the lower classes, who form 
the major portion of the pilgrims, To the usual functions of an Exhibition, 
where rare exbibits will be placed on view, the promoters intend to add 
lectures with experiments on the uses and advantages of modern machinery, on 
the different methods of agriculture which could be adopted with advantage 
in our country, not forgetting the introduction of fresh and useful seed stuffs 
from other countries. They will also hold a small fair, where Indian-made 
articles will be allowed to be offered for sale. The promoters, we feel 
certain, will spare no pains in making the Exhibition and Fair a success, 
and yet they must depend upon public sympathy and co-operation for all 
that they may do, Along with the promoters, whose list is headed by that 
merchant prince from Sholépur, Rao Saheb Mallapa Warad, we appeal to the 
public of the Deccan to help in the satisfactory working of the show, 
seeeeeees While public sympathy is thus being appealed to, the local Munici- 
y and the District Officers have promised help in various ways. The Bérsi 

Fishy Railway will shortly connect Pandhar pur with the G.I. P. Railway 
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ee portant plac Ur.......... We wish 
Bae Se Pp ¥ Exhibition and Fair eve The Warkari of Pandhare 
. yparations for the forth g Industrial and Agricultural 
rib full swing. ‘The work of erecting a mandap in thé Municipal 


ani } Exhibition and the Fair is in progress, while subscriptions are 
being collected in the town. | tae a 
i 66. The Kesari publishes the speech delivered by Mr. Tilak during the 
Ee. - ke +: B. GC. ‘lak’s blic last Ganpati festival at Kalyan of which the following 
et atieranoes of Kalyén, Nasik 8 the purport :—I believe that the swadeshi movement 
and Belgaum during the last in Bengal will not die out. From one point of view 
Ganpati festival. it was well that the partition of Bengal was not 
Kesaré (192), 26th Ang. — Gangelled. Even Mr. Morley’s discouraging policy 
will do us good. These are not the times for us to yield to despair. God sends us 
misfortunes only with a view to chasten us. It is a sign of our national 
awakening that Bengal should quietly take up the swadesht movement which 
was first set on foot by Mahdrdshtra. All the leaders are animated by the 
same feeling. Our rulers know that the people are dissatisfied with their 
present condition. The leaders should take advantage of the present state of 
¢ ublic feeling for the advancement of the nation. The swadeshi and the 
Lovasti movements are now exercising the public mind. Swadeshism imposes 
a duty not on any particular caste alone, but on all people. 


57. The Indu Prakdsh publishes the following telegram giving an account 

| of Mr. Tilak’s visit to Nasik:—‘‘ The Brahmanand 

Indu Prakésh (43), 27th Theatre at Ndsik was crowded with an audience of 

and 28th Aug., Eng. cols; nearly 4,000 persons to hear Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona 

K4l (128), 31st Aug. speak, Mr. Tilak spoke on British rule, past and 
present. Describing the past British rule, Mr. Tilak 

said that the administration opened with a seemingly liberal policy. 

The eyes of Indians were dazzled with it. Sardars and Chiefs embraced 

the policy of the subsidiary system. They now suffer its evil effects, 

The Indians cannot get now what was easy before. A quarter of a century has 

been fruitlessly spent in praying for the redress of public grievances, But it is 
no use mourning over the past. The speaker insisted on a change in the present 

policy of getting public wrongs redressed, ie repudiated Mr. Morley’s state- 

ment that the Indian Government ought to be always absolute. He added that 

the Indians should make a firm resolve for not abating the present agitation, 

The speaker concluded his stirring speech with expressing a hope in the 

future. The assembly was greatly impressed with the lecture. The Mitra 
Mandal of Nasik next presented an address to Mr. Tilak. In the evening 

Mr. Tilak delivered a lecture before the merchants of the town. This 
morning Mr. Tilak delivered a lecture in the Panchvati Rama Mandir.” 

[In its issue of the 28th August the paper publishes a telegram des- 
cribing Mr. Tilak’s reception at Belgaum :—“ Mr, B. G. Tilak arrived here this 
morning. The grandest procession ever witnessed in Belgaum was seen to-day. 

Some ten thousand people from the town and the surrounding places took part in 

it. The public streets were thronged by spectators and were decorated with 

arches, flags and wreaths, People unyokedthe horses of Mr. Tilak’s carriage, 

which they dragged for two miles in spite of his repeated protestations. The 
rocession had to stop at many places, where pan supari was offered to 

r. Tilak. The procession terminated at the house of Mr. Nargundkar, pleader, 

whose guest Mr. Tilak was. Here Mr. Tilak was garlanded by Mr. Sadashivrao 

q Nargundkar, the oldest pleader of Belgaum, and conducted to the spacious 
Se quadrangle, which was densely packed with an enthusiastic multitude who 
ee ) continuously cheered Mr. Tilak with cries of ‘Long live Mr. Tilak’ and 
Beek 8 ‘Vande Mataram’. Unprecedented enthusiasm was manifested throughout. 
The gathering was thoroughly representative, although Mahrattas predo- 
minated.” The Kdl writes:—The Ganpati festival was celebrated with 
more than usual éclat this year at Nasik. Spacious mandaps were erected 
at several crowded thoroughfares in the town and public Ganpatis were 
ustalled therein, The tradesmen of Nasik took a leading part in the 
ement and.deserve credit for it. “Mr. Tilak was invited on behalf of 


_ the public 
went to: 


Ndsik on the morning of the 24th instant, He was accorded an 


cof Nasik to grace the occasion with his presence and lie accordingly 


39 


enthusiastic’ reception at the railway station amidst cries of “ Bande 
Mataram,” “ Victory to Shivaji” “ Victory to Tilak Maharaj” etc. In the 
evening he delivered a most interesting and earnest discourse at the Brah- 
manand Theatre wherein he drew a vivid picture of the present condition of the 
peer and ignorant people of India plunged in the mire of servitude. He remarked 

ow India’s future ot depended on the efforts of the rising generation 
and pathetically added that if they did not movein the desired direction for a 
century more, he doubted whether their poor and miserable motherland would 
remain alive. Mr. Tilak delivered addresses during his stay in Nasik in 
temples and in a “ durgah”’ (mausoleum) and was honoured both by Hindus and 
Muhammadans, In his address to the Muhammadans, he exhorted them to 
act in co-operation with the Hindus. | 


58. The Parikshak gives a lengthy description of the public demonstra- 

| tions in honour of Mr, Tilak at Belgaum and writes :— 
Partkshak (14°), 30th Aug. Tn the afternoon of the 27th last, it was arranged 
that Mr. Tilak should deliver alecture before the public Ganpati in Raviwar 
Peth. But the crowd of spectators who were eager to hear him was so large 
that it was eventually decided to hold an open air meeting in spite of the possibility 
of a heavy downpour. Mr. Tilak spoke on the desirability of holding celebra- 
tions like the Ganpati festival. He said that such festivals were to be 
welcomed because they afforded an opportunity for all sorts of people to meet 
on common ground for the discussion of matters relating to their country and 
devising means for ameliorating their condition. He next dilated on the 
growing poverty of all classes of the Indian community and the means of 
arresting the growth of such wholesale impoverishment. He wondered why 
the country should be growing poorer and poorer day by day when universal 
peace reigned through the land and when means of intercommunication had 
wonderfully increased under British rule. He added that Government believed 
that the country was growingricher because metal pots had in the rayats’ huts 
replaced the earthen vessels, whereas the people urged that they felt the dire pangs 
of hunger and were thereby convinced that the country had been growing poorer. 
He admitted the official contention about metal pots having taken the place 
of earthen vessels, but said that the officials should be asked at the same time to 
explain the disappearance of gold and silver utensils from the houses of the 
people. Mr. Tilak next turned to the subject of the systematic drain of the 
country’s wealth to foreign countries. He remarked that 40 crores of rupees 
had been annually drained away from India for a period of 75 or 80 years and 
that it was obvious whether under the pressure of such constant drain or pillage 
the country would prosper or grow poor. Speaking of the blessing of order 
enjoyed by the people under British rule, he observed that by itself it did 
not count for much because there was order even in a jail, but that the life of a 
convict was not on thataccount desirable. He quoted figures from the works of 
Messrs, Dadabhai and R. C, Dutt and said that India had been subjected to a 
terrible drain of her wealth in the past and that if she was to recover her 
prosperity, it was the duty of the 30 crores of Indians to make the country’s 
wealth remain within its limits. He said that Mr. Bryan had as a disinterested 
critic given his verdict against the British Government and in favour of the 
Indians, Mr. Tilak remarked in conclusion that the rayats’ money was carried 
away by white-skinned people and that the Indians in order to regain their 
prosperity should first unite together and stop the drain of their wealth to other 
countries. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th September 1906. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the lst July 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Baitica. Name, caste and age of Editor, Clzeule- 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...!Bombay,.,  ...)Weekly ... — ...| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 “ae 300 
2 Deity | Be and] Poona ... ad Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 <A Bsn 
3 | East and West ..] Bombay... Monthlyses | Behrémji Merwénji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi; 58.| 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer w:| Do. ... ovo] Weekly... oss Kamakshi Natarajan; Hindu (Madrést Bréh-| 00 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of DO. eee a De me -| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi ; 575 
India and Champion. | 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal «| Do. oe eee Monthly e-| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 800 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle .oo| Kardchi oe oo} Weekly ... sos Chainr4i Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | Kéthidwér Times Réjkot ... ..| Daily .. _ ..| Mdvji Govindji; Hindu (Négar) ; 38 200 
9 |Mabrétta... ss «| Poona .. + ...| Weekly,,, ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A. LL.B.;/ 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman) ; 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ..., Monthly eee} Sorabji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; 40 cee 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... a ae ae oo| Daily... eee — _ bin Mahomed Amir ; Muham- 700 
12 | Oriental Review ... Sit Ghee Bigeye seis Weekly ove ia Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 coe 400 
13 | Parsi wie eee oe Dia: en sl De: <te -ee| Jehangir Sor#bji Talaya4rkh4an; Parsi; 80 ,.. 1,000 
14 | Patriot ... oo | «Ahmedabad | Do. .» ++| Bhdgubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hinduj 650 
(Jain) ; 33. 
15 | Pheonix ... ... eo |Kardachi... oe | Bi-weekly -»»| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 «+. | 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona .,.,, veo} Daily ove eee] C@wasji Temulji; P4rsi; 50 oO 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ,, Weekly ,., --| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 ..:! 1,200 
18 |Sind Gazette  .«  ews|Kardchi..  ...| Bi-weekly —...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 —.., 500 
19 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eos} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. : 
20 gin Times roo =o] K@rchi.., see} Bi-weekly ee} Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);89 ..| 200 
AnGLo-GusaRa'TI. | | 
21 Arya Prakfish ..  +++| Bombay.  ...) Weekly... =... got salar Dal4l; Hindu (Modj 1,000 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad | os Narvtimndie Prénjiwandés Shethna; Hindu "50 
28 |Evening J4dme oo .»-| Bombay ,.. cool Daily ove -e+| Pirozsha Jeh@ngir Marzbén; Parsi ; 30 eee} 1,600 
94 |Gujaréti ... ... | Dor. on] Weakly. ow sen Surajrtm Desi; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
25 | Gujar4t Mitr’... veo] OUTRS “cee ae) “ere JSamshedji ; Parsi; 47 en 700 
26 |Gujaréti Punch ... «| Ahmedabad .j Do. . — -++| Somal&l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. | 1,100 
27 |Hindi Punch ... .«»| Bombay a des ‘ee] Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi;46 —.,,.. 800 
98 | Hind Swarajya ... Do. ..¢ eof Do. ee  «s-) Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala ... = «| ~—«:1,500 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed woe cco] DO. ae vest Daily — woe »»:| Pirozash Jehangir Marzhén ; Parsi; 30 +s} 93,500 
30 |Kaiser-icHind ... «| Do. «» oo] Weekly... «| Framji CAwasji Mehta; Pérei;57 ... s-s| 2,400 
91 | Kéthidwér News. ...| R&jkot . sf Do. con sng] amshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 43... | 400 
32 Kathidwar Times dk: ae on eos} Bi-weekly —s_ «x we J areas Hindu (Nagar Bréh- 200 
38 | Praja Bandhu ... «| Ahmedabad ...} Weekly ... — See a Umedrém; Hindu (Mew4da: Bréh- | 1,400 
34 Rist Goftar wo» — eve| Bombay cool DOr. ccc | Pallonji Barjorji Deséi ; rane ge vet 1,550 
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z Poona.  «x| Monthly... 

oof Do. see re Do.’ see 

--| Bombey.. ek Tes 

bee oer] POONA eee oe Daily os» 

soe et DO. ase oo Weekly ... 

+» Bombay... io an ie 

oe oo] Do ove ool OY one 

oe wsdl Dm, wees«w Weakly .... 

oe «=. es | Kolh&pur | Do. os 

coe o|Shvantvidi ..., Do. a 

Shri Sayéji Vijaya »«.| Bombay... te Do. ie 

Subodh Patrika .. oT we 6 ee ewe 

Sudhérak vee es nas eee wa vost DOs - ose 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo-Lusiting _—...| Bombay... _—..| Weekly... 

| ANGLO-Srwpl. : 

PING «000 i>» 000 minivan’ ‘Gad Weekly ... 

Prabhat... coe os .+«} Bi-weekly 

Sindhi... +  eedl Sakkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
Maka TH! AND 

JABA TI. 

Baroda Vatesl ...  ...| Baroda... __...| Weekly... 

Hind Vijaya a 2 ek. cee 208 
EnetisnH, Marita anp 

KANARESE. 

Karnétak Patré ...| Dharwar... — ...| Weekiy ... 

‘Karndtak Vaibhav =—...| Bijdpur......| Do... 
Enciisu, Porrucuzsr 

AND UONCANIM. 

-»-| Bombay,.. «+»| Weekly... 
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Name, caste and age of Editor — 
Méneklfl Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 28,| 4,200 
eos!’ Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; soe 200 
_ = Nénéji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
ree) Waman Se 9 Sé4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth) 500 
| Brahman); 
7 Rev. Mr. et Abbott eee see se 660 
...| Hari Nf&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,200 
daa Do. Do. one} 2,400 
eee eects eee 3,000 
...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,) 1,500 
Manager being Dimodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Mara ; 41. | 
wos} Vinfyak Balkrishna Parénjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 700 
wan Bréhman); 36. 
oe. Vpeleea) Nérayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
an); 37. 
«»-| Go Mereahwar Séthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
man); 46. 
i _— S4vlérim Yande; Hindu (Marétha);| 5,000 
pr Dwfrkentth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonér);} 600 
eos} Vit&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B. A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
p&awan Brahman); 39. 
ees} Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
«| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 30 and Abdul) 1,200 
| Vahabkhan Ghulém Rasul ; Muhammadan ; ; 37. 
...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 500 
.».| Virumal Begr&j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee} 1,000 
_..| Rémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 .../ - 1,194 
...| Dahyabhai Karsandis Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
Bania) ; 39. 
,..| Madhav py Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 209 
Br&hman) ; 
..., Anndji Go ol Jor ve petpur 5 Hindu (Deshastha 800 
Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 44, 
| 
...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ...  .../ + ~—1,200 
...| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45  ... —...|_ 1,000 
...| Kazi ma Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
mon 
...| N4n4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 53 +1 3,000 
Fadnis; Hindu\ 330 
i Br4hman) ; | 
> epee IMinocheher-Homii B.A.;! 4,400 
\ Htarinéth Thakor ; Hindu (Brahman} 350 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor. 
GusaRa'tI—continued. ! 
A : 
66 | Broach Samfchér.,, ...) Broach ... «| Weekly .... ~~...) Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; Pérsi; 51 .. — ...1' | 500 
67 : Deshi Mitra pes 7 Surat... be Do. eee eee Maganlal Kik4bhai > Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36 ee 1,400 
68 | Din Mani ... oor -»+| Broach ... oof DO one ove “Bania) ; 2 Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4éyastha 126 
nia 
69 | Dnyanottejak eo»/ Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly _...| Chhot&lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 —.. 800 
70 | Gujarat _ -| Nadiad ... Do, -»-| Chandulal Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
71 | Hitechchhu _ --:| Ahmedabad «ss Weekly ..- .».| Kdlidaés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... cee 500 
72 | Islim Gazette ooo} Amreli .. Do, -| Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28) © 760 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma .»-| Bombay... ot ae ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Pérsi; 31 soo} . 600 
74 | Jivadaya | Surat eee Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatram; Hindu (Audich 300 
Br&hman); 37. 
75 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad .. «| Weekly ... oe sy Minecklél Desi; Hindu (Shravak 600 
ania 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... -«+| Kaira Be % .| Kahand@s Fnichand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
77 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad = «| Do, ave . Jadurém Shd4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kathi4war Samachar | Do. DO. . ces oe aaa ie Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
79 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly eee Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah- 1,000 
man), 
80 | Loka Mitr’ -ee| Bombay... e-| Bi-weekly =F Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
P rsl 37. : 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra -| Weekly vee w+} Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... — ««»| Bombay soo] Daily +o | Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
: er! ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. «| Navsari ... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
84 | Navs4ri Prakash ... cco] §=D0. es ccf «6D. cee .| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... ses 800 
85 | Praja Mitr& .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly cee ae Jagjivan ; Hindu (Braéhman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar oe eco] Surat... .| Weekly ... ee-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oom 500 
87 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... om »»+| Nagindés Manché#ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad Do, ave ...| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 | Sanj Vartamaén ... .| Bombay ... Daily — eee .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
on Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
(2) » Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
90 | Sataya Vakta... Do. see .| Fortnightly ...) Keshavla) Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shrimli 550 
Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman se-| Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41... 200 
92 | Surat Akhbar = «se. | Ek ess Do. ...| Phirozshé4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... sed 300 
93 Tikdkar eee coe Ahmedabad Do. eee ées0ee 500 
HINDI. 
94, | Pandit coe = oes} Poona wee ~~ ...| Weekly 1s = ene| Govindrao Gangirdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| jari); 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33.) © : 
95 | Sharman Samdch&r eee} Bombay ... coe| Dow coe ...{ Shambhun&th Sharma; Hindn (Kanoja Bréh- 1,000 
man); 45. 
96 | Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-} Do. ... -++|Monthly so soe} Janakpraséd Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. : 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. see] Weekly ...  oe| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A. ; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. | 
98 |Swadeshi .. ... «| Do. Oe ga) gia gene ee 
 KAnaryse. | | 
99 Digvijaya eee ben tee Gadag vee eee Weekly coe ee atDoween © Basrimarad ; Hindu} 160 
| : : \vevang) $ . 
100 | Karnatak Vritta oo eee} Dh&érwar eco} §=—6. DO. ce veel C1) Shi Mahédev Khénolkar; Hinduj 9810 
| | (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. 23) 
| (2) A.B, Hoskeri ; Hinda (Deshasth Bréhman) 
| v7 
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Bhagwa Jhenda 


111 | Belgaum Samichdr 


112 Brahmodaya oe 
113 | Chandraként =... 
114 |Chandrodaya_e..... 
115 | Chikitsak ..  . 
116 Deen Mitra 
117 | Deshakélavartam4n 
118|Dharma ... 
119 a apm Vritta ... 
120} Dinbandhu E>... 
121 | Dny4n S4gar _ ... 
ae Pee a 
128 | Hindu Punch ... 
124 | Hunnarottejak 
125 | Jagadédarsh ms 
126 | Jagadhitechehhu ees 
127 | Sagateumichér ... 
129 | Kalpataru ... ae 
130 Karmanuk _ 
as, | Keral Kokil. 
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Belgaum... 
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Ohikodi .., 
Chiplun ... 
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-»-| Shol4pur 
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Poona ... 
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Do. abs 
Doe x oes 
Weekly ... eee 
Do. . oo» oes 
ne bes ove 
Published thrice a 
fonthis.. ‘an 
Weekly ... ces 
Fortnightly ... 
Weekly ... sc 
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Do. eos 
Do. ... sei 
ae - 
ae on oes 
Do. .. oe 
Monthly _ 
Weekly cee eee 
, ae rn 
Do. ove vee 
a dee 
Do. eee 
Do, oe eee 
Do. ... ove 
| an aor 
Monthly oe 
Weekly ... ee 
i ses se 
T)0. coo ane 
Shee 


| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 42. | 


$. A, Shahane ; Hindu (Karha@da Br4hman) ; ; 32. 


| Brahman); 40. 


| Bhikaji fran? me Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


.| Gurureo havendra Mamd&pur; Hind 
(Deshasth ); 43. 

Gundo a Nédgie ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Kamalishankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
h4da Brahman); 43. 

Gaurishankar R4mpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 43, 


Dhondo K4shin&ath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan‘ 
Brdhman); 24. 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hani Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 30. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27 

— Bhikdji Sdimant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


Naré an Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
elie ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 


| 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 

man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman). 


Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 


man); 42. 
Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A,; Hindu 


(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 
Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke , Hindu (Chitpawan 


K4&shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdéhman); 53. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpéd- 


wan Brahman) ; 76. 

Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 

Govind Narayan Kékade ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 47. 


Hari Nifrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 39. 


Brahman) ; 51. 
Bal G har Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 49. 


Bréhman) ; 40. 


wat) ; 50. 


man) ; age 85 


| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj 


Yadav nee Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth | 


Rémkrishna Gopht Pandit Hindu (Gaud). 


Brahman); 29. ; 


515 


2,300 


4,000 
2,000 


a 


' ’ 


Laxman sarveee Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- | 


260 


200 


oe ee ae ° wef Ba £4 0h 
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Wo. | Name of Publication... laa! Edition... Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaritHi—continued. ae 
187 | Lokaseva ... se = o0.| N&sik oe vee} Weekly woe ...| Gangadhar V4aman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan, 500 
Bre¢hman) ; 27. : 
,188 | Madhukar... ..  ...| Belgaum | Do. .  ....| Janérdan Ndérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras-| 160 
- wat Br4hman) ; 30. se 
139 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ...| SAtdra ... alse < * age .».| Pandurang B4baéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
j 20. 
140 | Moda Vritta_..... et a wt cool =. D0. cee ...| K4shinath Va4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} $650 
Brdéhman) ; 48. ; 
141 | Mumbai Punch. ... —..»| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav »»»| Bombay... ooo} Daily ee »oe| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 cool §=—.-, 650 
143 } Mumbai Vaibhav ie ee es ooo] Weekly ... ove Do. do. | 1,450 
144 | Nagar Saméchfr... »-.| Ahmednagar ...) Do. os ...| Vishwanath Gangfram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
145 | Nasik Vritta _... seek OME. see ov es | ane ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Bréhman); 28. 
146 | Nyay Sindhu ... ~-| Ahmednagar ...)| Do... »»| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
147 | Pandhari Mitra ... es| Pandharpur ...{| Do. oe, | eo] Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 7a 
Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Parikshak... és «| Belgaum a aa 8k wee| Vaman Ré&mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 35. 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... >| Poona ... sin Ce Loe ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
150 Prabhat eee ° Dhulia cos Monthly es eeeree eee 
151 | Prabodh Chandrika .»+| Jalgaon -.. we| Weekly ..- ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman); 42. 
152 | Prakash ... oa a eee eS eee .eo| Ganesh Ball4l Phanse#lkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman) ; 82. | 
153 | Pratod ... o00 ~S— es»! Isl &mpur ss| Do. 6 oe] Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhddaj300—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
154 | Raghav Bhushan... a ee el: ae en ...| Gula4bsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
155 | Rashtramukh oce -oo| Mahad (Kolaba)..|. Montly ...{ Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker eee coe a 
156 | Satya Mitra aren ...| Malegaon -o.| Weekly ... «-.| Balchand HirA4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
157 | Saty%i Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri a a we ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 62. 
158 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdémchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
: | Hindu (Karhadda Br&hman); 45. 
: 159 | Sholdpur Samachar soe} Sholapur ...| Weekly ... .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 47... 400 
| 160 | Shri Shéhu on cco] SAtATA cep a ee Ne --»| VAman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... eee] Doe ove ok: ar oe ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150. 
Brahman) 3 61. 
162 |Sumant ... oe ose] ATA coc ce abe eee| Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Braéhman); 33. 
163 | Vidur are ove ---|Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. oe ...| Damodar Ganga@dhar Marathe vee ee 200 
= 
164 | Vidya Vilas eee wee} Kolhapur .+»| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh eo Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500. 
Bréhman); 22. 
165 | Vihéri__... ii ...| Bombay. «| Weekly ... ...| Bélkrishna Ne@rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
166 | Vishvavritta ... ee} Kolhdpur --| Monthly... ««.| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.:; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. : 
167 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Do. .. a ae e+} (L} Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ost 600 
(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath j$Moramkar;} 
| . Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
168 | Vrittas#r ... we wet an eee ves} Weekly ... ...| uakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 51. 
169 | Vritta Sudha —s_ ev ooo] SAtAra coe ost ae ae eee} Laxman V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
170 | Vydp4ri a. vee seel SOGBO acu ek: SAO. ate .-| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
. man) ; 40. 
171 | Vydpar Sam4char... -oo| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ccc ee} Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
172. | Warkari ... ce» + «ee| Pandharpur....| Fortnightly _.. | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 150 
= | | Brihman); 40, fia 
: ; i ee ine wee me WY . ¢ oan ah . a 
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-«s| Weekly ood”. ae gp walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 600 
| ro); 89. 


vee eee ae Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; ; 1,000 


Do. 
sm soos] Hyderabad (Sind)| Do. ..'  ..:| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
cos 6=—sewe| Katehi... ooo] Doe a. .».| Khanthand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39__... 650 
Do. 
Do. 


a4 


CF BRAN Be CBRE ae se ood ‘..| Asaumal Rijitmal; Hindu (Loh&na) {52 ...|' 100 
ee eee Shikérpur ooo eee ee. Chel4ram Ma4nghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhra); 40 ° 550 


ae Unnv. ne 

i ‘179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambsi ~ ...| Bombay... —_...| Monthly ‘| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 N 
{ (Sheikh); 44. ‘ 
ae j Bombay Punch Bahédur...| Do. ...  ...| Weekly... | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 —— 
1 | madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 

x. 181 |Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan —...| Bhus4wal ooo} Do. ee see} Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli 75 

+> (Mahomedan). 93 
Hes , | | 
ey 182 | J&m-i-Jahdnnuma coo] Jalgaon oe = ove} D0. ove eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 

re . | Muhammadan. 

Hee 3S 188 Sultén-al- Akhbér eee] Bombay soe oes} Daily .o  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 19 
i ae / | madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 

Le _ 184 Tohfa-i- Deccan cee .& Pp OONA ase eee Weekly as eee Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed); Muhammadan 160 

iF (Shaik); 32. — 
te | 

] Guzapa’rt and Hrnor. 

¢ | 185 Jain oe a --.| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly. «+. »»-| Bhégabhai Fatechand Karbhéri ; ; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 

: | | 83. - 

; a MaAnd'rut Any Ka’Nanuse. 

186 | Chandrika ... eee o+| Bagalkot ose] Weekly os «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 


: Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, waa the number of the Newspaper in the above 
"Hint is printed in brackets after,the name 


ve ¢ 


nee : 7 ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
| ‘of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
a tah ork en ts ches a (SH = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
‘heen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arenodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


dD. The figures giving the circulation or nuniber of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
‘are not guarsnteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, aud alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
ee el 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


GUJARA’Tle 


934 | Vande Mataram ... eo-| Bombay .».| Monthly »».| Chhaganl4l Lallabhoy Thdndwalla. Hindu]... 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 


MARA’THI, 


123a| Hindu Vijaya... ee} Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly ...| Anandrdéo Bélkrishna Réngnekar; Hindu} «+ 
giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin); 31. 


N.B.—({1) The editor of No. 108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4sdr) ; age 27. Its circulation is 400. 
(2) No, 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 


(3) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper a thrice a month. The editor is a Karhad4 Brahmin; age 28. 
Its circulation is 177. 


(4) The editor of No, 124 is Prabhakar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brahnin) ; age 27. Its circulation is 260. 
(5) No. 141 has ceased to exist. 

~ (6) The editor of No. 150 is Govind K4shindth Chandorkar; Hindu (Karhdda Brahmin). 
(7) The editor of No. 93 is Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar Mérwddi; Hindu (Brahmin); age 44. 
(8) The editor of No. 62 is Mah4shanker D4jibh4i; Brahmin; age 35. Its circulation is between 1,500 and 2,000, 
(9) The editor of No. 28 is a Hindu (Shrimali Brahmin) ; age 24; and the circulation of the paper is 800. 


(10) 7 editor of No. 42 is J yous Bhagoji* Relekar; Hindu (Namdeo Shimpi); age 24, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. 


(11) The editor of No. 98 is Swami Yugl&nandji ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); age 35. Its circulation is about 1,000. 


(12) Thé editor of No. 116 is Saddshiv Vishwan4th Mayadeo ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahmin); age 32. Its circulation is 
- about 1,000. | 


(13) The editor of No. 46 is Péndurang Balkrishna Déadkar, pleader ; Hindu (Goud Brahmin) ; age 32. Mr. Gopél 
Moreshwar Sathe has ceased to edit the paper. 


(14) Nos. 61, 67 & 160 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, Our leaders advise us to beg for political rights, Quite different are 


the preachings of the Egyptian leaders. They detest | 


Contrast between the ideals the policy of mendicancy and do not waste their time, 
an Maser rl Pe Indian money ‘and enérgies in appealing to the sense of 
Viktor (165), Srd Sept. justice of the British public, They consider it futile 
to embark on such a fruitless mission because they 

are convinced of the selfishness of the English. Our leaders are, however, 
foolish enough to imagine that the British are generous and endowed with a 
keen sense of justice, The Egyptians have seen them in their true colours and 
are convinced that Egypt can never be regenerated unless they first throw off the 
alien yoke and drive the English out of the country. They are not, like our 
leaders, apprehensive of any dislocation of the administrative machinery for 
want of British guidance. Absalute liberty is the goal of their ambition. 
They have not, like ourselves, pinned their faith to the pledges contained in 
British proclamations. Their leaders are preaching to the masses the value 
of independence and are trying to inspire them with a love of liberty, 
while our leaders are wasting their energies in pursuing a mendicant policy and 
are afraid even of uttering sush words as ‘ liberty,’ ‘self-reliance ’ and ‘ boycott.’ 


-~ 


2. M. Lamote, who recently visited this country, says that the admini- 
stration of India is highly organised and systematic 

Comparison between the and is a model of its kind, but that it has impoverish- 
—— of Indians and oq the people and made them a prey to the ravages of 
Kesari (192), 4th Sept. famine and plague. The Indians also admit this, but 
they object to the drain of wealth to which the 

country is subjected. How is this drain to be stopped? On this point Mr. 
Alfred Webb, the Irish leader, writing in the Wednesday Review, says:—* The 
condition of India is worse than that of lreland, and the obstacies in the path 
of the Indians, desirous of acquiring rights, are far more formidable than those 
in the case of Jrishmen. The bureaucrats in India are very powerful and will 
stick at nothing in retarding the progress of the Indians. The time of praying 
for rights is past. ‘The Indians will not get any rights unless they prove to 
England that she would lose more by refusing than by granting rights to them.’ 
‘These remarks are similar to those made by Mr. Tilak at Calcutta. We agree 


in Mr..Webb’s opinion that the task before the Irish is far easier than that 
before the Indians, 


3d. A slave-owner has to pay money for buying a slave, but English- 
ue ba. ee men have not only enslaved the Indians but in the 
to ezereise their hands ang Dargain taken from them what was their own, 
not their tongues for eman- Further, a slave has to be fed by his master, but 
cipating themselves from Englishmen have no anxiety whatsoever on this 
slavery. . score, They live in pomp and luxury at the expense 
acca Swardjya (Anglo- of the Indians and do not spare even a morsel 
jardti) (28), tth Sept. . mong 
of bread for them out of their usurped plenty. ‘This 
shows that the position of the Indians is worse than that of slaves. Even 
slaves get tired at times of their miserable existence and long for liberty, but 
not so the Indians who are quite devoid of any such thoughts, The stars of 
Englishmen must be in the ascendant at present, inasmuch as by exercising 
a little tact and uttering sweet words they ‘have been able to ensnare the Indians 
with ease and are taking away whatever they like from the latter’s daily fare. 
They reck not whether the Indians live or die of starvation, yet the latter have 
so long quietly endured all this. But the limit of their patience has now 
been transcended and they cannot endure more misery. It, therefore, behoves 
Englishmen to cease abusing their authoity any further ; but they do nothing of 
the kind. ‘They still regard the Indians as fools and think that they are dazzled 
by their pomp. But as said above, the limit of Indians’ patience has now been 
reached. Englishmen will presently come to know that they have erred in 
their judgmeut. Indians have amply realised that notbiag is to be gained 
by using their tongues. ‘They have, therefore, no alternative but to show to 


‘Englishmen how they can exercise their hands, Until they do this, they won’t 


get enough to eat, nor will they be extricated from their present miserable and 


ao * 4 
> CL 
bi. Me 


humiliating ©  Staeaiete to understand. what will be the consequences 

Of this. . Wh aa AY are favoured by divine mercy, the sun of their glory, 

oe wh 8 sa Sh on set, will.once. more:shine twig Ape all its original brilliance and those 
ORO ai nk fortunate will curse their ill-luck. Let us wait 
aaa tant Rat beep. ‘Glory be to India |! 


ae se The Kat publishes _ details regarding some barbarities said to have 
harberitien of the | been perpetrated by Natalians. against Zalus in 
‘kha vecenh War “ene recent war and observes:—The campaigo in 
| Zululand is over and white soldiers are returning 
"gat (126), 7th Rept. * home from the scene of hostilities. But there is no 
retrieving of the reputation for humanity, which they lost on the battlefield. A 
) war is generally full of atrocities, but the Natalians violated even the prescribed 
Bs canons ot civilised warfare. From an account published by a soldier, who took 
. part in the war, it seems that the work of slaughter was not stayed even ou 
the Sabbath day and that a party of Zulus, who were approaching their adver- 
saries under the protection of the white flag of truce, were received with a hail 
of bullets. The sons and followers of a wounded Zulu Chief, who had 
gone with him to hospital, were similarly shot down. ‘Tbe head of Bambaata was 
severed from his body, but the Natalians tried hard to prevent an account of this 
incident from reaching England, lest it might provoke a censure in Parliament, 
but this fear proved utterly groundless, as Mr, Winstone Churchill actually 
vindicated their act by quoting the example of Lord Kitchener. The soldier 
referred to above brought to light the whole history of the treatment of Bamba- 
ata’ssevered head in hospital, where, it is said, it was subjected to various surgi- 
cal experiments! An attempt has been made to justify the act of decapitation, 
but it is not very satisfactorily explained. These attempts to whitewash acts of 
barbarity are vain, Considering the vastness of the British Empire, such acts 
} are bound to come to light in some part of it or other. If youtry to suppress 
‘Peas : them in Natal, they are sure to be brought to light in Eeypt. [The paper next 
| proceeds to give details of the Denshawi incident..| 


, : 5. The Rdshiramukh publishes an article headed “Toa bug” of which 
the following is the purport:—O bug, you should not 
Imaginary comparison ‘ pride yourself on your skill in harassing men, We 


between the doings of white ; 
mawrand tees. are far superior to you in that. You give trouble 


Réshiramukh (155), 1st t© men, when they are asleep. When we find a 
] Sept. people backward in civilization, we pick up a quarre] 
q i i with them and measure our strength with theirs. In 
suckjng men’s blood you cause them pain. But we use such tact in sucking a 
people’s substance that, instead of feeling pain, they are tickled with pleasure in 
the process. You are black and so are your deeds. But you must not be proud on 
this account. Though our complexion 1 is white, our deeds are blacker than yours. 
You havea sort of right toinfest men’s beds. But we go where we have no right. 
You are satisfied when your stomach is full, but we have been taught by our 
earliest preceptor never to rest satisfied at all. You act gently even where you 
ee have aright. We trample down even those over whom we have no right, taking 
ey care, however, that they should applaud our conduct as just and humane. 
me. Your pride would be humbled, if you were to cast a glance at our civilization 
i. and the ingenuity expended by us upon its spread. 


Py, ; ae & A correspondent of the Kdi contributes to that paper some verses 
aa desciibing the ‘‘ miserable plight” of India, of which 
| di- 

Pris | “ert sal sania the following is the purport :—Oh land of the Aryans, 
ina to her children to rescue -her why do you -cry piteously? Your cries and sobs 
| aigh from her woeful make 1 extremely miserable. Who has harassed 
ae } you? Why does not the Goddess of Independence 
, 2 ipadbtaaanatn te come to console you? What a pity it is that the 
inauspicious dame of servitude should freely disport in your house! You 
are destined to ene the miseries of widowhood, ‘Though accustomed to wear 


of fen why have you chosen to remain nude? Why do you affect 
ro your feet? Where are those shining jewels, which 


‘once adorned your body? Your house “once looked like a palace; now it 
‘Wesembles a au Your sons have econeree their freedom for slavery. Who 


wae ? me xt. sh . i 
tafe. ‘ aby wert Pos ae & 


ib one re a me ag 
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tramples your throne, for which your sons once laid down their lives? I cannot 
endure to see you plunged in miserable servitude. Oh fellow-countrymen, 
find out promptly some remedy for delivering your motherland from her 
forlorn and distressed condition; otherwise, she: will be reduced to dust! 


7. In the course of an article headed “ Imagination held in bondage by the 
Reflections suggested by Sahyddri range " the: Kadi writes :—The sight of a lofty 
an ascent of the Sahydédri range of mountains suggests lofty and noble thoughts 
ST, Progra” to the mind. Imagination is held in bondage by the 
een series of its lofty peaks, the limpid streams flowing from 
its side, the musical notes of birds flying through the air on its top and the thunder 
of rolling clouds overhead. Whoever ascends a lofty mountain is sure to derive 
poetic inspiration from it and to him the solution of many a mysterious problem 
of human existence is apt to suggest itself easily. It seems the position of the 
Sahyddri range was happily chosen by God, and His object in locating it where we 
find it seems evidently to make India invulnerable on the Western coast. On the 
North, He had planted the Himalayas to serve as its sentinel. On the South, the 
country has also no fear as the country is sloping in that direction. On the East 
it was not thought necessary to make any provision, becausethere were no people 
on that side greedy of other people’s dominions ; so God deemed it best to locate 
the Sahyddri range on the Western Coast, He evidently intended the country 
to remain independent because it is so strongly fortified by natural defences on 
all sides. But, alas! when the people of the country themselves prove traitors 
to their motherland, what can natural fortifications avail? Asa rule the people 
of every country are patriotic, but the Indians are an exception to that rule, 
They have tried to frustrate the designs of Providence, but these can never be 
permanently frustrated. Shivaji was born in the bosom of the Sahyddri and 
with the help of his Mavia followers, born on the same mountain slopes, unfurled 
the flag of independence and triumphantly carried it from one end of the country 
to the other. Whocan say that the mountain will not give birth to similar 
progeny in future? The Sahyddri must be ill at ease because it is subjected 
to foreign domination. The tricklings of its streams are its tears of misery and 
the forest conflagrations witnessed on its slopes show how it is burning at heart. 
But its Jamentations are vain. Nobody can deprive it of its natural independence. 
Nay, it is not only free itself but has the power to lift men’s minds from their 
retty troubles below and to make them forget their miseries and think of their 
Creator. 


8, The British rulers of India are swayed by an ardent desire to keep the 
Indians permanently under subjection. They believe 

serena Fa — ™ A or that the Indians are so spiritless that they could be 
"Gutaraté (24), ond Sept. reduced to the lowest depths of slavery at the will of 
their rulers, Time was when the Indians submitted 

to this bondage as they were anxious to see some order evolved out of the chaos 
into which the affairs of their country had been thrown prior to the establish- 
ment of British supremacy, A perusal of the history of India amply shows that 
no part of the country was conquered with the help of British arms and British 
troops, Being desirousof peace and justice, the Indians willingly allowed the 
English to settle in their country and hold sway over them. So long as peace 
was not restored throughout the country, the Indians quietly submitted to the 
misgovernment of the British, But when a section of the subject community saw 
that the-rulers were endeavouring to rob them of their rights, they rose in revolt 
against the British; but the bulk of the population, having faith in British justice, 
did not side with the mutineers, but assisted the British Government, with the 
result that the British raj was firmly established in India since that day. Such 
being the history of the establishment of British domination in India, it is 
incumbent upon the British to govern the country with a single eye to the 
well-being of the masses committed to their care. If they fail in this element- 
ary duty towards their subjecis, the latter are sure to rouse them to their 
sense of duty, The maladministration of India during the past several years, 
particularly the iniquitous partition of Bengal, has forcibly brought home 
to the minds of the people the ideas of their motherland and their rights. 
This awakening of the people has spread consternation among the Anglo- 
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AMmade them sceptical ‘about the continuance of British rule in 
,are, therefore, now resorting to the policy of “ Divide and 
the stsbility of their rule. But this poliey is bound to 
ds in the on ng run. [The paper next dilates on the alleged 
» de ations made by Muhammadans in various parts of 
for . protesting Sir B. Fuller's resignation and remarks :— 
emonstrations have been officially inspired and are made with the 
object of ‘searing away Mr. Morley from the great task of Indian 
a. to. which . he has set his hand. But these manceuvres are utterly un- 


ce » to hood wink a statesman of the grit and determination of Mr. Morley. | 


9. The Irish stand practically on a footing of equality with Englishmen 
and enjoy many rights and privileges which have 
Exhortation to Indians not as yet been conferred upon. the people of India. 
sin “7 Poa cw hg Notwithstanding this they entertain hostile feelings 
“orga ‘gorern- towards the British Government. How can Mr. 
mo ujard (70), 1st Sept. Morley, ‘therefore, ‘expect India to be contented with 
the chaotic rule of an alien people? The Indians 
have been disarmed and have no voice in the country’s administration and 
millions of them have to go daily without sufficient food from year’s end to 
year’s end. Mr. Morley should know that the policy he has been advocating 
for India is likely to spread dissatisfaction in the country. It is to be regretted 
that in spite of his reputed liberalism, Mr. Morley is inclined to the view that the 
Government of India for a long time to come must remain personal and almost 
absolute. .Without entering into a discussion on this point, we may say that 
‘i these matters rest solely in the hands of God and that man is utterly power- 
Pe less therein. England did not spontaneously grant self-government to Canada, 
BF but she did so only when she was compelléd by circumstances to take 
, the course, ‘The attainment of self-government by the people in any country 
rests with themselves. ard not. with the rulers. If the Indians earnestly 
demand self-government, they are sure to get it. he prineiple underlying 
this proposition has been laid down by no less an authority than John Stuart 
Mill. It is true that the Indians are slow to move and will not demand 
self-government in the near future. But when the rest of the world is 
progressing with rapid strides, the Indians despite their traditional stupor 
are sure to be carried forward by the wave-of progress. In that con- 
tingency England will have to meet India’s denands half-way, if she does not 
desire to lose her prestige. In these circumstances, wise statesmanship 
: demands that the British Government should concede political rights to 
the Indians in anticipation of a general demand for them instead of waiting 
for the time when these rights will be forcibly wrung out of the hands of the 
rulers by the people, Itshould be Lorne in mind that the ambition of the Indians 
does not soar to impossible heights. ‘they aim at self-government under the 
sugerainty of England; What is wanted for the realisation of this aim is 
solid work and not mere empty talk on the part of our leaders, Mr. Morley 
asserted in his Budget speech that India is not ripe for the enjoyment of self- 
overnment on the Colonial basis, Kut who has ever asked for the immediate 
introduction of such a form of Government, and why should not a modest 
beginning be made in this direction? Are not Indians human beiugs like 
Englishmen? And have not Indian students beaten their European confréres 
in the contest for academic distinctions? 1t may not be possible to transplant 
the venerable oak of the British constitution bedily into India, but why should 
not the seeds of that tree be planted in the Indian soil? Mr. Morley used to tell 
a different tale when he was not in office, but now he is frightened at the very 
thought of introducing constitutional Government into India. His Budget 
speech, however, has done one good to the Indians, It has shown what little 
trust can be reposed in the Liberals for raising the political status of the Indians. 
If the iollent are wise, they should depend upon self-help for achieving their 
regeneration. No country has ever risen with the help of foreigners, least of 
all. when the latter's interegt consists in keeping that country under sub jection. 
athe 4th July 1776, the’ Americans promulgated their Declaration of 


> their lives, wealth and status for carrying out the objects of the 
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Declaration. When the Indians learn totake such vows and when they resolve 
to render help to one another in weal or woe and sacrifice their wealth and 
position for the object in view, then only will their well-bsing be ensured. ‘The 
attitude of the rulers towards us may temporarily give us pain, but in the end 
good is bound to come out of evil by making every one forget his own’ misery 

' and leading him to co-operate harmoniously with his fellow-countrymen in the 
service of his motherland. | ig 


ss 
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10. It is in vain to expect that me who are looked upon as ae) by 
. ' the English would be granted self-government of the 
lgge ogg el he 7c type enjoved by the British Colories. Mr. Shyamji 
abandon the policy of beg- Krishnavarma rightly saysin his Indian Sociologist 
ging for political rights. that the only course open to the people of India under 
Pratod (153), 3ist Auge = the circumstances is “the establishment of an 
absolutely free and independent form of National Government.” In other 
words, he exhorts the people to be self-reliant. We should be able to satisfy our 
demands without any extraneous help. We must find out for ourselves wherein 
we lag behind other nations, and endeavour to keep pace with them. ‘There is 
no necessity of bezging for political rights. The swdesé agitation has brought 
to light our potentialities, and it is foolish to expect any assistance from our 
alien Government, 


11, ‘God’s name on the lip but schemes of warfare in the heart”? was a 
favourite saying of Guru Govind, and the advice can 
Alleged necessity for the well be follc wed by us in the preseut degraded condition 
Indians to change their of our country if weonly interpret the word “ warfare ” 
methods of political agitation, . a ie ° 
Prabhat (150), for Aug. in a constitutional sense. We have now been quite 
disillusioned as to the real intentions of our rulers and 
have grown suspicious about their system of Indian administration. Ifa mind 
filled with suspicion led to a tragic catastrophe in the case of an individual like 
Othello, who can say whatit would result in if its seeds are sown broadcast in the 
minds of people belonging to two nationalities? Our rulers have now thrown 
off their mask and revealed their hideous aspect ‘to the public gaze. The old 
platitudes about regenerating India by the spread of education have vanished 
into thin air and in their place we have now the unblushing avowal that the 
Indians are to be educated only with a view to produce a race of quill-drivers. 
The aims of Government are thus clear. They are bent upon filling their own 
coffers in utter disregard of what becomes of us. ‘Chey now openly devlare that our 
aspirations-should never extend beyond becoming hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. The quesiion, therefore, arises as to what weare todo under 
such circumstances, All our previous efforts have been shown to have lain 
in the wrong direction and our hopes have consequently been turned into despaic. 
The direction of our activities must needs, therefore, bealtered. ‘The selfishness 
of our rulers, which is the source of all our troubles, must first be assailed, and 
to do that we should ourselves turn selfish, The Hindu must henceforward 
leave off «his mildness and become harJ-hearted. All subtle distinctions 
between truth and falsehood, morality and immorality must be forgotten in 
political matters, and we should defend our rights by all constitutional methods. 
Let there be no more of empty talk, and let there be a united effort for the 
sake of our country and we are bound to succeed. : | 


12. In the course of a contributed article the Shubha Suchak 
: __ writes:—No people on earth can be more ungrate- 
oe ould Indians denoanc’ ful than Indians, who instead of thauking English- 
nglishmen as crafty and eee : =o 
selfigh or bless them as bene- Men for having, by effecting the partition of 
factors for showing them the Bengal, taught them the value of unity and the 
path of their regeneration? importance of patronising country-made articles, 
——— Suchak (161), 31st denounce them as crafty and selfish. Being actuated 
: by the noble iotention of awakening among our 
people a desire to find out the path of their regeneration, our rulers have 
stopped our public meetings and prosecuted our journalists, flogged our school-. 
boys and humiliated us at every turn and delivered our poor countrymen from 
all their miseries by causing their death under the influence of drink or in the 
course of a shikar excursion. It is not right to call. men- like Lord .Curzon 
and Sir B. Fuller crafty when they are inspired by the best of intentions to do 
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: f it 10 then unworthy of Tniéians to-hold theiv benefactors to public 

bloquy ?) They are, as a matter of fact, arousing as to a sense of our duty and 

- hétice We should thank God for having blessed ‘us with such benefactors. 
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8. About two months ago we hed written about Mr. Kia arde’s ciroular, 
Containing certain suggestions to the Con eaders, 
_ Need ‘for ‘changing fhe” and pomarked that the time had some Wie the Con- 
methods of the Congress press to change its stereotyped methods of activity 
ne Resort (189); Ath Sept. 3nd yy a bolder and independent attitude since the 
EPS ert policy of begging for political rights, pursued by it in 
the past, had been found to be unavailing. Some people think that by pursuing 
this policy, they have forced Sir B. Fuller to resign his bigh office, but in our 
opinion the resignation of the ruler of Eastern Bengal was not at all the 
outcome:of popular agitation, but of his own folly and obstinacy. Repressive 
methods were in favour during Lord Curzon’s regime, but with the advent of 
the Liberal party to power, Sir B. Fuller should have recognised that those 
methods would no longer be tolerated.. As he failed to do so and even remarked 
in his proud conceit that agitation in Parliament against him would do him no 
harm, he was compelled to relinquish office, and all who would persist in a similar 
policy of defiance of higher authority would assuredly meet with the same fate, 
Let not our Congress leaders, therefore, take any credit to themselves for 
Sir B..Fuller’s resignation. As stated above, his own obstinate and defiant 
attitude brought it about and popular agitation had really nothing to 
do with it, and we must also bear in mind that though Sir B Fuller was 
forced to resign, the partition of Bengal remains uncaneelled. Is this nota 
clear proof.of the futility of our present methods of political agitation ? Let us, 
however, see whether these methods will bring about the realisation of other 
political reforms on which we have set our hearts. Mr. Morley’s declarations 
in Parliament must by this time have made it clear to all of us how far we may 
expect the fruition of our political aspirations during his term of office. He 
has no doubt directed the appointment of a Committee, whose business it 
' would be to recommend an extension of the elective element in the Supreme 
= Legislative Council. Now, in view of Mr. Morley’s declaration that the Indian 
if administration must eye of the personal and absolute element we cannot 
expect any substantial gain from the proposed reform of the Legislative Council. 

At the most we shall have an additional non-official] member or two and the discus. 
sion on the Budget will extend over a day or two longer than it does at present. 
Pi The elected mémbers may also get the right of proposing a few amendments 
££ to thé financial proposals of Government, but of what use will these conces- 
:. la sions be when Government will have a standing majority in the Council ? 
i Unless it is really intended to concede to the people the right of participating 
T in the administration of the country, what is the use of adding to the number 
of elected Councillors? We are thus convinced that whether Liberals or 
Consérvatives are in power, we need not expect any tangible gain. ‘The 

demand of moderate Congress leaders for self-government for India on the 

Colonial basis is declared by our Anglo-Indian critics to be- impossible and 
unréasonable, while the demands of the extreme wing of the Congress are 

dubbed seditious. Though the demands of both parties among us are thus 

declared to be foolish, our Anglo-Indian critics are anxious that the Congress 

should not be captured by the leaders of the extreme party, They do not 

want to satisfy the demands of either party, but merely wish them to fall out 

among themselves. ‘This is English craftiness, indeed! While Anglo-Indians 

are playing such pranks, certain disinterested critics of British rule in India 

have passed an adverse verdict upon it and declared that the only remedy to 

lessen the discontent among the people and to ameliorate their impoverished 

condition is to grant them the boon of self-government. ‘Tis verdict proves the 
reasonableness of Mr. Kharparde’s suggestions. We, therefore, urge him to 

‘bring them once more before the leaders of the Congress. Some critics have 

: pronounced an unfavourable opinion on them and even doubted Mr. Khaparde’s 
credentials to bring them forward. But an important subject like this should 
--not be shelved in this manner. Indeed, discussion on it cannot be thus stifled. 

‘hose Congress leaders, who would try todo so, would find their leaderships 
gone, They must be prepared to margh with the times, if they wish to retain 
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V4. * Another * Congressman” ‘has ‘taken the fidld to echo‘ H, A. W's” 


An appeal to the Bombay 
leaders of the Congress to 
repudiate the extravagant 
‘tactics ani methods of 
Bengali agitators. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 8th 
Sept., Eng. cols.; and 6th 
Sept. 


complaint about the ‘strange stupor and silence ’) of 
the Bombay leaders of the Congress—which means 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta! ‘A Congresswalla,’ in the 
very sober and dignified exhortation he has addressed 
to his leader in the Zimes of India in support of 
‘H. A. W.’s’ appeal to be up and doing, has closely 
echoed our own views.as to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s 


position.......... It is net that we wish to draw 
‘out Sir Pherozeshah Mehta merely for a momentary gratification or to 


take delight in the embarrassment that any utterance of his may cause to those 
who have been working with him......... It is because moderate men in the 
Congress camp and moderate politicians without feel the need of such a potent 
voice to give proper direction to their activities, to voice their own thoughts 
‘and sentiments in regard ‘to the situation that has been created by lawless 
Bengalis ‘and the sinister influences of designing, self-seeking and unscrupulous 
politicians in that province and elsewhere,..,......... They want him to 
speak out full and free, and thus to vindicate himself and vindicate 
them, They feel such studied silence to be almost criminal at ajancture 
like this... ..... A man with Sir Pherozshah’s high sense of responsibility 
raust recognise that ‘to be a fire-side politician at such a juncture and to let 
the interests of the country he so greatly loves go to rack and ruin is not ouly 
to do injustice to himself personally, but to betray the cause which he has 
fought for with such signal ability, devotion and self-sacrifice all his life.’’ 
{dn another issue the paper in its vernacular columns makes a similar appeal 
‘to Sir Pherozeshah, especially in connection with the propesal put forward b 


certain Bengali agitators to elect Mr. B. G. Tilak as President ef the forth- 
coming Calcutta Congress. 


15. ‘We are very much afraid that the sympathy of some of our Anglo- 
ae eee Indian contemporaries for Sir Bampfylde Fuller is 
Py a ofylde Foller’s we. making them oblivious to all other considerations. 
signation. eenceeces We suppose that the Hindus of East Bengal 
sation cote aaerves are entitled to be administered according to the law. 
, ept, ; ujarats lariti o , } 

ey : a Sent ing. —_ The gross irregularities of legal procedure adopted by 
are known to all, Nota single one of the offending olficers has been punished 
for his high-handedness,.....,.... If the head of an Administration under which 
high officers are guilty of wresting the provisions of the law remains uncon- 
cerned, he cannot cemplain if he is held te be an accomplice in the wrone- 
doing.......... We are so accustomed in this country to be told by our 
Anglo-Indian friends that the only way to govern an Oriental people 


is to support to the bitter end unpopular and high-handed officers that 


the sympathy expressed for Sir Bampfylde Fuller would not have surprised us 
in the least. But a somewhat extraordinary feature is introduced when the 
interests of the Muhammadans of East Bengal aad of India are put forward as 
the primary objects in pursuance of which this highly dangerous agitation 
against the action of tae Government of india is being carried on. We are 


- gorry to say it, but it has to be said that Sir Bampfylde Fuller has himself set 


a very bad example in this respect. We referred in a previous issue to his 
reference to Hindus and Muhammadans as his two wives, and this administrative 
bigamist had from the beginning set himself to tease and annoy one of 
them....-...... It must be distiuctly understood that we do not at all take 
exception to his attempts to give Muhammadans a larger share of public 
appointments, though we do object te his having put forward their claims 
less as their rightful due than as a penalty to the Hindus for their not caring to 
give him addresses and receptions......,.. . But the most unpardonable part 
of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s conduct was that he permitted himself to say 
to a deputstion of Muhammadans that they eould no longer trust in the 
impartiality of Government. We cannot but characterise this as ignoble 


in one who had -been recently—and was at the time of speaking—the 


holder of a responsible appointment. on behalf of the Sovereign.......... 
For that. one statement he deserves :to be—and we hope will be—called to 
account. as soon as he reaches England...,....... Weconclude with an appeal. 


We appeal to the English in India, among.whom there are men and women 


con 928—6 


officials in the new province to put down swadeshism 


ee 


Co NEED, «I 


we hol id i as great a regard as we do of our,own le, to:look at. 

5 situation no aa n rs of a. caste but as. lense of a ng The 
me duty of all.of us, irrespective of race, creed and colour, should: be and 
sphold the authority of our common Sovereign over satraps and 
+ oe to dismiss from their minds their notion of 
| Oriental, who respects a Government according to the support it 
to its local representatives in wrong-doiag. We know the Oriental better, 


being Orientals ourselves. ‘The true Oriental esteems a sovereignty in striet 


pro on to its strength to put down subordinate high-handedness. He does 
not understand the man-on-the-spot theory,.......... We assert in all truth and 
sincerity that the removal of Sir Bampfylde Fuller has done more to raise 
British rule in the eyes of the people, : to. impress them. with its righteous- 
ness and zealous regard for the rights and liberties of the governed, 
than the Delhi Durbar or even, we shall say, the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses.......... We are intensely pleased to see that the educated 
classes of bur Muhammadan brethren are totally unmoved by the cajoleries of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller.- They realise, as they never did before, that their 
interests as regards good Government are identical with those of the Hindus, 
Parsis and other communities.” [The Gujardti writes:—‘‘ The attempt that 
is now being made by the Anglo-Indian press. to create a split . between: 
the Hindus and Muhammadans cannot be too strongly condemned. It isa 
policy that is bound to recoil in the fulness of time on the heads. of 
those who are instigating it by all. sorts of questionable means. Sir B. Fuller’s. 
last utterances show that he was an officer who was the least fitted to govern. 
a new province under the conditions creat3d by the partition of Bengal. They 
bear strong evidence of narrowness of mind, partizan. spirit and racial 
leanings. He was bound to fail and he has failed. The so-called Muhbammadan. 
demonstrations, so assiduously manufactured and magnified by the Anglo-. 
Indian press, do not. mean anything. But they show how the backward con- 
dition of the Muhammadan commanity acts.as a drag upon the general progress. 
of the country. It is no use shutting one’s eyes to this fact.” ]- 


16, “Sir B. Fuller has given, if anything, greater evidence against him- 
self siuce his retirement than he had while he 


Alleged antagonistic atti- was in office. In reply to the address presented to 


{ude of Sir B. Fuller towards 


ii indan him on: the eve of his departure, Sir B. Fuwler 
Mahrdtta-(), 2ud. Sept. expressed sentiments which are extremely, we may 
say culpably, partial. to the» Muhammadans and 

indirectly antagonistic to the Hindus... .... ..... The utterance was entirely. 


discreditable to him. as aruler. Fuller Khan, it appears, would have done- 
enormous mischief if he had been allowed to remain longer in office, and. 
‘it is as well, all. things considered,. that he has been driven. from a. position 
in which he would have undone the work of a quarter century in the-past in 
respect of welding the Muhammadans and: the Hindus into a common. 
nationality.......... The pro-Mubammadan sentiments expressed by Sir B. 
Fuller are of an extremely suspicious character and the sectarian bias of his. 
mind is now perfectly clear. To have allowed him to continue in office would 
have, therefore, meant. a deliberate widening of the breach between the two. 
important communities in Bengal.,...... . Even the best of Muhammadans do: 
not indulge in such a fanatical outburst of the sectarian spirit as has charac- 
terised Sir B.t uller...,.......... And when men like Sir B. Fuller, who in spite 
of being foreigners affect to set up as even better well-wishers. of the Muham- 
madans than the Muhaomadans themselves, is it not evident that they. do so. 
not because they love-the Muhammadans but because they hate the Hindus and. 
are prepared to spite the latter at any cost 2” 


17. ‘The series.of political blunders culminating in the most. uncommend- 

i able act of forcing Sir Bampfylde Fuller out of office. 

ica SONS ha has created a situation that demands a serious and. 
the suthorities and the conse- Sympathetic consideration from the Government, 
quent change in the atti: ‘Lhe feeling of intense indignation aroused among the. 
hoe cA Seemeneians to- numerically small but otherwise important com- 
"*Al-Hag (#1), 25th Ang, munity of Muhammadans at the frequently repeated 
Engs.cols, ee ’. instances of disregard of their interests by the Govern- 
| : , Ment is, a matter of no insignificant character and. 
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should not be passed over with silent contempt........ The legitimate 
aspirations of Muhammadans are regarded by the authorities with cold indiffer- 
ence. Their rights are allowed to be trampled upon by rival communities. 
Their title to a proper share in the administration of the country is practi- 
cally disregarded. They have been progressing in education, but the per- 
centage of Muhammadans in Government service has not been increasing in 
proportion to their progress....... .. Hindu Congress leaders have so far 
compelled recognition of their own claims that those of them who are most 
persistent in their opposition and agitation have been honoured with titles and 
decorations which have been withheld from many a deserving and loyal 
Muhammadan. The treatment accorded to the two Indian members of the 
Universities Commission cannot be forgotten so soon. The Hindu member, 
Sir Guru Das Bannerji, who opposed the Bill and recorded opinions not 
approved of by the Government, has been rewarded with a knighthood, whereas 
the Muhammadan member, Nawal Imadul Mulk Syed Husain Bilgrami, has 
been left out in thecold. Look at the few honours bestowed upon Muhammadans 
during the recent Royal Tour as compared with those bestowed upon Hindus. 
The Royal visit to Aligarh was not followed by any bestowal of decorations 
as Visits to other places were, and a curious instance of the exclusion of 
Muhammadans from récognition was found at Madras where three members 
of the Reception Committee were selected for presentation to His Royal 
Highness—a European, a Hindu and a Muhammadan. The two former 
were decorated, but the latter was left unnoticed...... Arg ls 
the Punjab have succeeded in persuading the Government to recover 
officially from Sikh Zamindars a certain percentage, along with their land 
revenues, for the Khalsa College, Amritsar; but. a similar request from the 
Sind Muhammadans was rejected by Lord Lamington........... Facts are facts 
and cannot beignored. When Muhammadans see that undue advantage has 
been taken of their loyal silence, that they have been thrown aside to make 
room for the noisy and disaffected agitators on the High Court Bench, Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils, that they have absolutely no voice in the 
Councils of the Empire and that the Congress agitators.can bring to their knees 
even the rulers of important provinces, they are irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that there is something wrong in their present attitude of silent submission. and 
that they must follow in the footsteps of their successful Hindu brethren.... 
son bie Perhaps for the first time in the history of British rule in India have the 
Muhammadans held huge public demonstrations to protest against the attitude 
of the Government in the matter of Sir B. Fuller’s resignation and not a few of 
them have rejoiced over their national awakening which has prompted them to 
come forward and criticise frankly the act of Government disliked by them. 


So a new start has been made, and if events.do not take place now to change 


the tide, there is a serious danger of Muhammadans reaching that stage from 
which it will be difficult to win them back, Andif that stage is reached, the 
present policy of the Government will alone be responsible forit. As. already, 
hinted, the series of political blunders committed by Government are driving 
Muhammadans towards that end....... We should be the last to advise Muham- 
-madans to ape the Bengalis and frantically start an agitation against Gov- 
ernment. It is no doubt high time that they rose from their slumber and 
bid good-bye to the political inactivity which has done them no little harm, 
but they will be ill-advised to wage a wordy warfare against Government 
or to have recourse to retaliatory measures in order to force the authori- 
ties to accede to their wishes. A spirit of true statesmanship should charac- 
terise the dealings of Muhammadans with the Government and they 
should exert their activity by helping the hands of the Government and 
assisting it to solve diflicult' problems rather than by throwing obstacles in 
its way and pestering it with unreasonable and extravagant demands. We 
believe the leaders of Moslem India are also of the same opinion, but we 
are afraid their vounsels will have no effect upon their dejected and 
disappointed brethren unless the Government takes it upon itself to dispel 
all wrong notions and adopts-a more considerate and sympathetic. attitude 
towards the hitherto neglected class,” - & | 
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18, Tho Jém-eJonshe and the Gujardti publish a Gujarati translation 
Bf. ied row — said to have been distri- 
ye by the “ Golden Bengal ” 
Society, ng to the said manifesto, the 
Tadlan Social Boras writes :—“ We are inclined 
to think that some enemy of the Bengali anti- 
ch Dartitionist has manufactured the manifesto about 
an organisation called ‘Golden Bengal’ for the 
ig oe of discrediting them and rousing English 
opinion ag against them, f, however, the movement has any basis of fact, 
it is the. plain duty of responeible men to openly declare their abhorrence 
of the suggestions made in the manifesto and to warn the public against 
the Association. No movement which is secret, which does not work in 
the full light of day for political objects, should be tolerated. .,...., Anar- 
chism and nihilism have never flourished in the East, notwithstanding the 
existence of the worst kind of tyranny, The manifesto of * Golden Bengal : 
is either the manifesto of a pack of demented fools who do not realise the 
meaning of their words or of knaves who wantto make the ans of political 
progress difficult and rugged for us,’’] 


19. Mr, Surendranath Bannerji was called by his admirers the ‘ Unerowned 

LE ie gt oa King of Bengal’, Thanks to his own genius for 
VE pos y cncintion - of Baba notoriety he has now come to be something more, 
Surendranath Bannerji in the acknowledged, aecepted, aye crowned and 


Oalcutta. anointed king of Babus........... This crowning 
Evening Jame (28), lst and anointing has indubitably vindicated his 
Sept., Eng., cols. title to be called the ‘ King of Babus’ i.e, the 


chief and greatest of a race of swaggering, blustering, impudent, insolent 
hooligans who have strutted on the political stage of any country in the 
world at any period: of its history. Even Indians, who wish well to their 
country and fellowecountrymen, must have by this time grown to sympathise 
with Anglo-Indians, who clamour for strong measures to put down such 
impudent tom-foolerics as the mob perpetrated the ot her day in Calcutta. 
More intolerable than the crowning and the anointing was the language that 
Babu Surendranath uttered on the oecasion, the fearful picture of the famine 
that he drew, the insidious attempt that he made to excite the feelings and 
imagination of the Hindu and the Muabammadan..,,...... Where is the 
man who, calling himself an honest, loyal, patriotic Indian, would seek to 
condone such outrageous insolence of conduct and speech? Does there still 
exist British supremacy in Bengal? Ifso, what are the British authorities 
doing there.? ” 


#20, Keferring to the crowning and anointing of “ Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji’ the Rdst Gyftdr writes:—“ We wonder 

Rést Gofide (34), 9th if there is no Police Commissioner in all Bengal 
‘Sept., Eng. cols, to put down his foot on such errant and preposterous 
humbugs, whilst they are practised in broad 


daylight with impunity. This antic ceremony, shorn of its melo- 


dramatic element, has a deep-seated meaning about it, and points in 
‘one direction only, and thatisin the direction of widespread discontent and 
disaffection. it is, moreover, an open and bare-faced insult to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, If the law i is not meant to ensure ‘reverence for his personal 
dignity, surely it can effect nothing.......... If people can at their sweet 
‘will drive a ‘coach and four through the established laws of the country and go 
about imperilling the safety of the Empire, it is high time that the law was 
made ‘to:assert itself and the offenders were brought to book. There is a limit 
to everything ‘under the sun, but there seems to be no limit to the 
lawlessness of the Bengali agitators,” 


*21, “We have not, the slightest doubt that the ceremony of crowning 


| and anointing Mr, Surendranath Bannerji has been 
Gujarat (24), %h Bopts, misunderstood, We ourselves think that the 
seve, explanation given in the ery by the organizers 


21 


of the ceremony is the correct one, A Hindu ought not ‘to find it difficult to 
understand the ceremony of ‘sprinkling water.’ It isa very common feature 
of our religious rites, But that is not what is understood by ‘anointing.’ A 
chaplet of flowers was, no doubt, placed on the head of Babu Surendranath. 
He was also garlanded amidst the blowing of conches and the Vedic blessings 
recited by Brahmins, This ceremony of benediction is again very common. 
The chaplet is said to have represented the crown of success and might be 
likened to the laurel crown of the ancient Romans. That Babu Surendranath 
was crowned as a king and that he allowed himself to be so honoured we are 
not disposed to believe. Some idiotic reporter has done Mr, Surendranath a 
grievous wrong, and the latter has by his inexplicable silence done himself a 
still more grievous wrong. ‘The organizers of the ceremony were too late 
in their contradiction. _ Untold mischief has, therefore, happened.......... 
The incident is a painful warning to those who set uncontrollable forces 
in motion, A time comes when they themselves are driven about by 
those forces in all directions.”’ 


22. ‘Some time ago we had occasion to mention that there were at least 
Indian Spectator (5), Sth three leaders in India who were spoken of as 
Sept. what 2 - ‘uncrowned kings.’ One ofthese is now ‘ crowned.’ 
aa bbe one Within afew hours of the ceremony the 
more prominent of the Bengali ‘king’s’ friends and associates doubted his 
sanity: they have practically passed the doom that the old man eloquent, 
while winning a crown, has lost his head.......... Indian bridegrooms wear a 
crown, which is generally made of pith. Wedo not understand what ‘anoint- 
ing’ means. Water must have been sprinkled over the head of the honoured 
personage. There is nothing necessarily seditious about this: we are told by 
Indian physicians that the pouring of cold water on the head improves the 
brain. According to Indian notions, what is. called coronation consists in 
placing the person concerned upon a_ throne—a ‘lion-seat,’ as it is 
called—and sprinkling wateruponhim. It does not appear that Srijut Surendra- 
nath was seated on a throne. ......... In whatever light Mr. Bannerji himself 
understood the ceremony, those who witnessed it have described it as a corona- 
tion ceremony, and some of the ‘ king’s’ friends have felt disgusted and others 
amused, We feel some sympathy for the man who, instead of being elevated 
in the estimation of sane observers, has really fallen from his throne. In all 
such cases we do not hold a single person responsible, If Mr. Bannerji allowed 
himself to be crowned, what about those who crowned him, and that still more 
numerous class who paved the way for such culmination by indiscriminate 
eulogy and blind advocacy of all those methods and ideas with which 
Mr. Bannerji’s name is associated P ” 


*23. ‘For once Mr. Surendranath Bannerji seems to have allowed ‘his 

peg He «ob amiable weakness to get the better of his usual 
ee (89), self-restraint. To us indeed it is strange thata 
ree ee gentleman of his culture and common sense should 
have so easily succumbed to the importunities of his enthusiastic admirers to bind 
his manly brow with a chaplet of flowers......... All the same we do not see 
why Mr. Surendranath should be gibed and jeered at and covered with all 
manner of vulgar epithets by the unmannerly section of the Anglo-Indian Press. 
That the Amrita Bazaar Patrika and the Hindu Patriot have no love for 
Mr. Surendranath is well-known. Journalistic rivalries and jealousies have long 
since torn them asunder and we are not surprised at their malicious attacks. But 
why should the unctuous Anglo-Indian journals, which pretend to higher virtues 
and journalistic amenities, go out of their way and, taking the text of those 
malignant contemporaries, join the chorus?......... Is it not true that in 
different countries there are different forms of ‘ hero-worship’ as the word is 
understood at present? Whatare they doing in England, we mean what are 
the Great Englanders at when they have to do puja at the shrine of a Milner 
or a Kitchener? Will the scoffers of Mr. Bannerji tell us what is the difference 
between the worship paid to Lord Milner by way of a fulsome address and | 
post-prandial harangues and the ceremonial undergone by Mr. Bannerji? 
They are each and all different forms and modes of hero-worship,.”’ : 
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Bop Kai (188), 7th Sept. 


the Mr Furéndrarath’ Bannerji used to be called the ‘ uricrowned king of: 
; nasi We otteae. tess ‘Bengal,’ but when we read in the Bombay dailies that 
ny Prabtch: (40), 6th this ‘uncrowned king’ had been duly crowned by 
his loving Bengali admirers, we could not at first 
_  eredit the report; but when Mr. Surendranath’s 

own paper, ‘the Bengals, published a gaudy account of this crowning 
ceremony, all our coubts were dispelled. If the ceremony had been 
privately performed, there would have been no occasion to criticise it ina 
public manner. We confess we are unable to make out the object of placing 
a floral crown or holding an umbrella on Mr. Bannerji’s bead, nor can we 
understand how he thought if meet:to comply with the wishes of his blind 
and foolish admirers. These foolish mummeries do not conduce in any way 
to the national advancement; nay, they only tend to spoil the public cause. 
[The Kd, on the other hand, writes :— Babu Surendranath Bannerji was long 
acknowledged to be the uncrowned king of India. He bas now been formally 
crowned and the Bengali has published a lengthy account of the whole 
ceremony. Whether Mr. Bannerji acted wisely in getting himself crowned and 
in publishing a graphic account of the ceremony in his own paper is a 
question which need not trouble us for the present, Let us rather turn to 
the Englishman’s comments thereon. Our Calcutta contemporary observes 

that nowhere outside the British Empire such a ceremony would have been © 
tolerated. But what isthere in a mere ceremony? Does sovereignty depend 
upon it or consist in it? We Indians at least don’t think so, If the British 
sovereignty of India is based on such a trifling ceremony, it won’t last long. 
We consider such ceremonies to be simply childish. But even Lord Curzon 
went through some such ceremony at the Delhi Durbar. The ceremony in 
Mr. Surendranath’s case is trifling in importance, but it shows the desire of the 
people to have a king of their own. The English are trying to stifle the 
political aspirations of the people and in their ‘endeavour to do so are giving 
undue importance to trifles. The ceremony performed on Mr. Surendranath 
is, as a matter of fact, an ordinary religious ceremony. Itis disgraceful that 
Anglo-Indian journals should have raised a clamour over it, | 


25.. A correspondent of the Kesari writes:—LEver since the swadeshté 
movement was started in our country, we are con- 
_Exhortation to the autho- fronted with al} sorts of intricate questions. _ But 
rities not to check the onr leaders must never rest eontent unless all these 
swadesht movement. ' : 
Kesari (132), 4th Sept. difficult questions are successfully solved. The swadeshi 
movement is absolutely necessary for our country at 
present, and the most important question that we have to face just now is 
whether we shall carry on that movement or allow it to languish. Upon our 
attitude towards the movement depends our future. Having taken up the 
movement, I think we cannot now abandonit. We have jumped into the stream 
and must not stop orturn back until we reach the other side, We have resolved 
to stop the drain of our country’s wealth by boycotting foreign goods. We 
have lifted the axe with a view to uproot the tree of foreign im ports and must 
not Jay it down until we have succeeded in our object. ‘The swadeshi move- 
ment is calculated to give us suflicient food, Our people should, therefore, be 
prepared tocling to it with tenacity. lt behoves the authorities, too, not to dis- 
courage tue movement through selfishness. Jf they persist in opposing it, the 
eople will get disgusted with them as with a serpent that has entered a hole. 
oe ea and people of other castes will cease to respect their authority. When 
people are harassed and oppressed, they are ready to sacrifice their lives, Let not 
Government then oppose a movement directed to secure the true welfare of 
the people, The lives of the people are becoming more and more miserable 
day by day, and if they are harassed any more, such harassment will surely 
result in untoward consequences, 


26. The Gujardis Punch strongly condemns the procedure laid down by 

Sa SERS a the Government of India in their recent Resolution - 
_eraeren 0 regarding “the 408-the recovery of the suspended arrears of the one 
suspension and remission of Na Ces. It deplores that Government should have 
the one anna cess. been actuated by a greedy and niggardly spirit in fram- 
Gujardtt Punch (26), 2nd ing the Resolution and says that it is not creditable to 
Sept. ‘them that they should recklesly go on burdening the 
‘ 
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rayats with taxes instead of giving them a helping hand in carrying out agri- 
cultural improvements in their holdings. It attributes the poverty. of India to 
the narrow-minded policy pursued by Government in dealing with agrarian 
questions and adds that this very policy deters wealthy and enterprising 
capitalists from investing their money in agriculture, 


27. Inthe course of a contributed article, headed ‘‘An anomaly in the 
_ Famine Code” the Mahrdtta writes :—“ It appears to 
Pog alleged anomaly in ime that there is some anomaly in the Famine Relief 
e Famine Code. Cod Hatha tenk | 
Mahraita (9), 2ud Sept. ode as regards the tasks to be set to workers so far 
as Famine Relief Werks in the Deccan are concerned, 
.... Digging and filling tasks are given in a P, W, Table and printed at 
page 99 of the Code and the ‘ combined digging and carrying tasks’ are set 
out in Table C printed at page 101 of the same Code, 'The Code requires that 
the digging task should be done both by men and women as will be seen from 
the example given at page 95 of the Code which runs as follows :—‘ The 
average digger’s tusk may be taken as 90 cubic feet. The lead will probably 
be 98 feet. Suppossing the gang to consist of 25 men, 84 women and 21 
children, classified as 1 A, 16 B, 42 C and 21 D class workers and taking the 
soil as hard earth, the combined digging and carrying task for the whole gang, 
as calculated from table C, will amount to 2,437 cubic feet. Dividing 
this by 90, the B class digging task, we find that 27. B class diggers 
are required ; of these 17 are available from that class, and the O class digging 
task being two-thirds of the B class, 10x$—15 C class diggers must 
be added, leaving 27 C class and 21 D class for the carrying work.’ It seems 
that the framers of the Code were not aware of the fact that women 
are by nature and physique incapable of and will not do digging work. It is 
only men—strong and healthy—who are capable of doing that sort of work. 
Women in England may be able to do digging work such as is done in 
India by men. Atany rate women in the Deccan are incapable of doing 
that work, Table ©, referred to ahove, prescribes the ‘ combined digging 
and carrying tasks’ for men, women and children for different classes of soils 
and the different leads therein specified, ‘The Code would have a task of 
2,437 cubic feet set to a gang composed of 17 men, 42 women and 21 
children and would require that 15 C class diggers (in the C class there are 
mostly women) should be added to make up the digging task. This is opposed 
to existing facts, As women in the Deccan do not dig, the digging work that 
can be done by the above gang will be 17 x 90 = 1,630 cft., a male worker being 
supposed to dig and fill 90 cft. perday. In the above example 2,437 cft. of 
earth have to be dug, filled in baskets and carried to a destined place, As 
women and children do not dig, the quantity of earth dug up by the men in 
this gang amounts to 1,630 cft. Thus 2,437—1630 = 807 eft. of work comes to 
be erroneously set to the gang. ‘This means much hardship to the workers. 
Hither the full digging task set, viz., 2,187 cit. must be done by the men workers 
alone or the whole gang wust suffer a reduction in wages for short work done 
and that for no fault of theirs. And a reduction in wages must follow as 
an additional digging task of women and cliildren (807 cft.) has been 
thrown on the men. Ifa task of 1,630 cit. only (and thatis the proper task to 
be set to a gang in the Deccan) was set to the gang, the gang would in 
ordinary circumstances earn full wages because the men would do the whole 
Gigging and the women and children “would carry the whole materials dug. 
But the Code would have a combined digging and carrying task of 2,437 eft. 
which is beyond the digging capacity of the male workers in the gang. 
And that means a reduction in the percentage of wages to be earned, 


a = 66 per cent. Anda reduction in wages means a strain on the 


vitality and working condition of the workers, It seems that table C in 
the Code stands in need of being modified so far at least as the Deccan is 
concerned, " | 


28, At the first ordinary general meeting of the Bombay Electric Supply 

and ‘Tramways Ce., Limited, its President Sir Edward 

The Bombay Government Sassoon, Bart., M. 'P. a remarked, among other things, 
and the mares 4 f and that a strong representation had been made to the 
ig riety oftets "(34), 2nd Government of Bombay, protesting against the appli- 
Sept., Eng. cols. cation of Messrs. Tata & Sons for a license for the 


supply of electric power in the City of Bombay. 
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the field all would-be competitors, taking its stand on the 
five monopoly granted to it by the Bombay Municipal Corporation.......... 
3 the Corp n is under a moral and legal obligation to abide by the 
ms of its contract, we do not know if a similar obligation is imposed upon the 
Government to share with that body its sins of omission and commission, 
hn at ronal Supply Co. claims its pound of flesh, we think it is for the 
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to decide how far it is legally bound by the stipulations to which 
tion has committed itself.’ The interest of the public andthe mill 
of the city is at stake, and Government should find some. vid media, 


whereby the interests of the city could be safeguarded, without telling heavily 


on the Company with which the Corporation is wedded for a number of 
years, It would be a piece of egregious blunder, if the offer of Messrs. Tata 
& Sons was peremptorily dismissed on mere sentimental grounds. ......., 
We hope that the Govern ment will not decide the quertion off-hand on its own 
responsibility, without consulting the various Associations which represent the 
mercantile and industrial interests of the city.’ 


*29. “The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Company is said to 
7 AS SS a have lodged a protest against the hydro-eleciric 
; 4) 9th Bept. jormer scheme projected by the sons of the late Mr, Tata, 
“Et They propose to produce energy by means of a Hydro- 
Electric Generating station near Khopoli in the Karjat Taluka, the water 
being provided from storage reservoirs on the Ghats ............. Their enterprise 
is mainly intended to provide motive power for industrial purposes, The 
prospect of doing away with the smoke nuisance of our mills, whieh will be 
the first to take advantage of the supply of electricity, should alone predispose 
every citizen and the Government in favour of the scheme............, 
Very strong reasons are needed to justify Government in refusing the necessary 
license, but the only reason put forward is that it may prevent the develop- 
ment of the Electric Supply and Tramways Company in a similar direction, 
We doubt very much whether this Company cao supply electricity as cheaply 
as the promoters of the Hydro-Electric scheme...... .... Moreover, the Indian 
Electricity Act distinctly lays down that there should be no monopoiy in 
electricity. It would be a serious blow to the new spirit of industrial enterprise 
in the country if Government, in the face of such strong reasons, withhold their 
license from the Hydro-Electric scheme.” 


80, The Annual Report of Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in the Bombay 
‘ i ia Presidency during the year 1905, which the Surgeon- 
“ omments on the Annua' General has submitted to the Bombay Government 
port of Hospital adminis- ‘ Ys 
tration in the Bombay Contains very little beyond a mass of dry-as-dust 
Presidency. statistics, Lord Curgon was so far carried away by 
Bombay Samachar (64), his zeal in the: matter of curtailing official reports 
Sth Sapte; AbAbar-o- Goud thot he had prescribed a fixed number of pages for 
gar (61), 6th Sept. acme : rane Pas 
each rejort, within which limit the Department 
concerned was expected to give a resumé of its activity every year. Asan 
inevitable result of the ev-Viceroy’s orders, official reports are nowadays not so 
interesting and useful to the public as they were in the past, The Surgeon- 
General tells us in his opening remarks that Government have fixed three 
foolscap pages as the maximum size for hjs report. To us it seems preposter- 
ous that an account of the working of 675 medical institutions in the Pre- 
sidency, together with the observations of the Surgeon-General as ‘to their future 
requirements, should be condensed in such asmall compass, ‘This state of things 
is scandalous, and the local Government, we think, should forthwith move the Gov- 
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mofussil dispensaries are poorly supplied with medicines, and it is a pity 
that in spite of repeated complaints made by the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council, no improvement has yet been effected in this direction, 
Besides, the time has now arrived to put these dispensaries in charge of qualified 
medical graduates instead of being left to be managed by Hospit+l Assistants ‘as 
at present. [The paper further complains of theshortcomings of hospitals in 
Bombay City and observes that the best way of removing them is for Government 
to take up the whole of the Police expenditure of the city and charge the total 
expenditure on medical relief to the Corporation. [The Akhbir-i-Souddgar 
also complains of theinefficiency of hospitals ia Bombay City and the mofussil 


and urges Government to adopt a more liberal policy in the administration of 
medical relief in the Presidency. } 


31. “The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola did a public service by 
commending the matter of hospital accom -nodation in 
Shortcomings of Hospital Bombay City to the notice of the authorities during the 


yp gameee in Bombay event debate in the Legislative Counsil....... Whilst 

Rast Goftér (34), 2nd Government are churlishly enouch haggling with the 
Sept., Eng. cols. Corporation over the question of the apportionment 
, of Police and Medic.) charges, it is scandalous 


that such a state of woeful mismanagement in connection with the local 
hospitals ig suffered to subsist under their very eyes. ‘The increase in the 
population of the city, which the late Municipal census brought to light, 
coupled with the abnormal state of public health of recent years, has renderel 
extension of hospital accommodation an absolute necessity. What a fuss, 
indeed, would have been made, if any of the mofussil Municipalities were 
found to be guilty of negligence of the kindto which we have referred 
above!...... Asunder present arrangements, Government are responsible for 
the provision of medical relief, they are bound in duty to meet the full require- 
ments of the city without waiting till such time as the Corporation consents 
to participate in the charge incurred on hospital administration.” 


32. “In our issue of the 18th April of this year, we appealed to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay to have an 
_ An appeal to Lord Lam- open enquiry and to find out the manner in which 
en csetigs wp pa he His Majesty’s Customs Service was managed since 
nents to the Bombay Customs the advent of Mr. J. L. Jenkins to the per- 
Department were made and manent incumbency of the Customs Commissioner- 
promotions granted to the ghip......... . ‘Taking into consideration the anxiety 
sudan emprayee His Excellency Lord Lamington has manifested to 
Oriental Review (12), 5th : 
Sept. act justly and to work rightly, we were confident 
that His Excellency wouid move in the matter, have 
an open enquiry and mete out justice to the Indian employés in the Customs 
service. But the injustice continues, and discontent is growing, while no 
attempt at enquiry is made. As far as our information goes, the last condition 
of the Customs Indian employés is worse than the first. Matters have 
vone from bad: to worse. It seems that in order that the good-for-nothing white 
employés may escape the clutches of the law they have actually been 
promoted and sent out from the City of Bombay to out-of-the-way places, 
We, therefore, earnestly appeal to His Excellency to exert himself in the 
matter and to mete out justice where justice is required, for there is no manner 
of doubt that the way in which app >intments are given away and promotions 
made in the Customs Service of Bombay. is simply svandalous, and it is but 
right that those who pay for the service should know how it is managed,” 


33. ‘* The appointment of Mr. Aston to act as Chief Presidency Magis- 
iil te as ae is rather unfortunate. We say nothing as to 
a } 6 oe Cuief Pesstiesss his standing at the Bar or his abilities. In both these 
Magistrate, Bombay. respects he is probably as good as any other that could 
“Indian Socral Reformer have been selected, ‘Ihe fact that he is a relative 
(4), see dogs ; bi Ane and of a very high officer still in harness had, no doubt, 
See Sh Se little to do with his preferment. As an example, 
however, to orientals who are often said to be excessively addicted to pushing 
their kith and kin into lucrative jobs, it would have been better if some person . 
cox 928—7 
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iad no ties of blood with any high official hal been appointed to the 

—— —s«ss MaGanoy. It is undoubtedly hard on a deserving young man to be kept out 
". + of @ nice place simply because he happens to have a relative high up in the- 
" ——ss gp ffi¢ial hierarchy. But greatness “ its. penalties, Englishmen in India 
uld remember that the Indian stands in need not only. of their valuable 

pts, but also of their quiet example.” [The Prakdeh also finds fault with 
ection made by Government and says that the appointment of Mr. Dastur’. 
<arsandas Chhabildas to the post would have given greater satisfaction. 
' to the public.] | 


84. “We are rejoicad to. notice that the policy announced by: tlie- 
eae Secretary of State of admitting natives of the 
Approval of the appoint- goil. to such: high posts as they are fit foris being: 


97, ety Public faithfully carried out in Sind. The post of Public- 


— | Phaniz (15), Sth Sept.; Prosecutor for Sind was for a long time past: consi- 
| Sind Gasetie (18), 4th Sept. dered to be a close preserve for Europeans and: 
natives were not appointed to it even temporarily... 
Thanks to the changed signs of the times, that closeness has. been, relaxed 
by the acting appointment of Mr. Tekchand Udhavdas, B.A., the leader of the- 
Sind Bar, to the post... ....... Government deserve to be congratulated upon the. - 
"4 happy choice made by them.”’. [The Sind Gazette writes :—“ We are pleased to. 
a see that Mr. Tekchand Udhavdas has been appointed to act as Public Prosecutor: 
4 in Sind for six months during Mr. Aston’s absence in Bombay. Mr. Tekchanl 
a has been the leader of the Sind Bar forsome time and is possessed of considerable- 
ability. We do not think the Government: could haye made a better choice.” | 


35. We. regret to say that the Subordinate Judge of Nadidd does not. 
work in his Court for five hours every day like the. 
_ Comp'aint about thework- Subordinate. Judges elsewhere, He begins work 
35) rey og ie pa not, at the usual hour of 11-3) 4:m, but at1 or- 
“Gujorét (70), Ist Sept; @Ven as-late as2P.M, The work of the Court in, 
Kaira Times (75), 2ud Sept. consequence falls in arrears and cases have to be 
| postponed from time to time, thereby causing needless. 
4 expense and annoyance to litigants from. outstations. This inconvenience. 
| would be obviated, if the Court. were to sit-regularly for six.hours, We hope 
| the District Judge, Ahmedabad, will look into the matter and remove this. 
grievance of the litigant public. [A correspondent writes to the Katra 
j} Limes :—The complaint made by the Gujardt. about the. irregularity of the. 
| ste a Subordinate Judge of, Nadidd.in attending his Court is ill-founded and based on 
inaccurate information, The writer of the article is. perhaps not aware that 
the Subordinate Judge.of Nadidd is required to attend to daftar work, besides. 
Court work, ‘The present;Sub-Judge, Mr, Choksi, has won golden opinions both. 
from the public and his official superiors and.it.is, therefore, to be hoped that. 
a! See District, Judge, Ahmedabad, will pay no attention to the com-. 

plaint. ) 


36. An Ahmedabad correspondent writes to the Gujardti Punch :—For, 

| the last few days the local merchants and shop-keepers- 

Crime in Abmedabad and. have been greutly exercised over. the frequency of 
em 4 gor of the thefts in shops situated in the locality between Three 
“Gujaréti Punch (26), Qua Gates.and the Rancbhodbhai fountain. It is deplor-. 
Sept. ‘ able that the police should betray such inefficiency. 
| | in the time of so able a District Superintendent as 
Mr. Hume. We hear that the local. merchants intend to.submit a represent-. 
ation to. Government ia the matter and also to raise subscriptions among. 
themselves for employing a sentry to keep watch over the thieves in the 
local bazaar at night. It isthe duty of the police to ensure the security of. 
public life and property and: it is improper that they should be relieved of. 
‘ this duty by the employment of private watchmen. We hope the Collector 
_ . und the District Superintendent-of Police, Ahmedabad, will make inquiries into. 
—  . the matterand take steps to allay the feeling of insecurity prevailing among. 
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37. A correspondent of the Arunotaya complains of the frequency of 

hey sides thefts and dacoities at Mahim (Thana) and of the 

ay wea "Sahies alleged lethargy of the local Police in keeping a sharp 

(Théna) and a request to the look-out on the thieving fraternity. He adds that ‘a 

District Magistrate, Thana. §§ number of thefts, recently committed at Mahim, have: 

Arunoduya (105), %nd remained undetected. He draws:the attention of the 

_—_ higher Police authorities and of the District Magistrate, 

Thana, to the existing. situation at Mihim and requests them to take effective 

steps to cope with the nuisance lest the thieves might be encouraged by their 
present impunity to commit more daring and serious crimes. 


38, We publish elsewhere the manifesto issued by some leaders of Mahad 
0 ia al feato 7 tH? organization of a ‘“‘Kolaba Oongress.”’. The: 
Pc agg gina ea object of the institution is to take steps for’ arresting’ 
Mabéd (Koléba) with a the steady -decline- in the material prospority of our 
view to establish a “ Koléba country. It was up till now hoped that Government 
stat ct wool igi beh would exert themselves to improve our condition. 
Sept. ahmodaya (112), 5th But this hope has been frustrated, since during the 
last 75 years or more of British rule, our condition. 
has been steadily gro:-ving worse. Our rulers are-not ignorant of the causes- 
ef our decline. They Know, for instance, that the abolition of the salt-tax and 
the stoppage of the drain of India’s wealth to foreign countries would 
ameliorate our condition, But they do not utilize this knowledge for our good. 
As Government have thus neglected.our interests, we should learn to rely upon 
eurselves. Kolaba is a politically backward district. The officers here are: 
indifferent about the interests of the-people and even throw. obstacles in: the: 
way of their seeking redress, Under these circumstances the importance of such 
an organization.as the proposed ‘‘ Kolaba:Congress”’ can scarcely be overrated. 
| Elsewhere the paper publishes-the text of the manifesto referred.toabove. It is. 
signed by S. R. Dharap, pleader, and.18 others and aims.at the establishment of 
an organisation called the ‘‘ Kolaba Congress’”’ on the model of the Indian 
National Congress, The object of the proposed Congress.is to consider what 
steps it is } ossible to take with a.viow to ameliorate the condition of the pe ple. 
of the district. |. . 


39. One of the evil and Jamentable consequences of the political agitation: 
Ss) era ere in Bengal is the detestable mania for demonstrations. 
wastiahnic aidilotn: Mien Din tt. OF all sorts. In our own presidency, our friend 
G. Tilak. Mr. Tilak has come to think that patriotism consists, 
Oriental Review (12), 5th for instance, not in doing quiet, patient and steady. 
Sept; Indu Prakash (45), work, but in giving ovations to an editor whose 
ae oe oe counsel. had, practically speaking, no. defence to-make- 
for his client and who himself attributed the authorship of the offending article 
to a student with a view to extenuate his own guilt, and:in joining. in discredit--. 
able bonfire processions and delivering speeckes to school-boys in connection. 
with these ‘ patriotic’ exhibitions: The Shivaji celebrations in Bengal were 
only cleverly engineered demonstrations in honour of Mr. Tilak.......... § Shivaji 
Maharaj ki Jai’ has supplied a model for the patriotic cry ‘ Tilak Maharaj 
ki Jai’ amongst boyish Ganpati Melas. ‘I'he recent demonstrations in his. 
honour at Kalyan, Nasik and Belgaum have been duly described in the Kesari, 
not forgetting the thousards that attended the reception, but could not get 
entrance into the mandap to have a look at the great swudeshi patriot of the 
day. Some of the Ganpati ‘and swadeshi demonstrations are only clever 
attempts to boom Mr. Tilak. God.save the country. from same of.these self-. 
advertising heroes and self-extolling patriots!’’ [Under the heading. “ Notes. 
from Castle Rock ” a correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—* Mr. 'Tilak. 
was invited to Belgaum. primarily in. connection with the Ganpati Festival, 
and the people were treated. by him to harangues mostly on political questions |. 
I believe a few short discourses on religious questions from. the lips of the 
author of ‘Orion’ and ‘The Arctic Home in the Vedas’ would. have been. 
more appropriate to the ocvasion......... Again, are not our people overdoing — 
certain things in such matters? Indeed, 1 must be pardoned if I say that these: 
public receptions, processions and unhorsing of carriages have nowadays been: 
following one another in too quick a succession, and I am sure these marks of. 
honour will, if shown without discrimination, lose all their. value in no time.’’ ], 
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#40, A Chikodi (Belgaum) correspondent of the Indian Social Reformer 

Ra offi 4 writes :—‘“‘ It would interest all sane and calm-headed 

Antics of certain demago- Indians to know some of the very ridiculous and baneful 

dota sihoai (Bote og features of the swadshi craze. The other day, there was 

Indian. Social’ Reformer eld here a very largely attended festival in honour 

(4), 9th Sept. of Ganpati and a grand procession was organised. 

AM | The festival was held ostensibly in honour of the 

-deity, but it was simply a pretext for the manifestation of ardent enthusiasm 

a for the swadeshi movement. The festival was nothing more than the very 

he popular exclamations of ‘Vande Mataram’ ‘Shivaji Maharajki jaya’ and, 

m what is more remarkable, of ‘Tilak Maharajki jaya.’ I was one among the 

crowd, but only through idle curiosity. I could not for a moment conceive 

what earthly connection there could be between these childish cries and the 

: original idea of the festival, namely, the worship of Ganpati. There were 

ri: also sung by children many songs and odes glorifying the achievements of the 

|: hero Shivaji and, what is more ridiculous, of Mr. Tilak, the great patriot of the 

day. The very painful feature of all this nonsense was the leading part taken 

by many educated men, many of them being the leading members of the local 

Bar and persons shaping the destinies of our chil’ren, namely, teachers. I was 

also very much pained to see many boys enthusiastically participating in the 

proceedings—boys who are not ina position to know what swadeshism or 

patriotism means and who are fitted only to handle the cricket bat and ball. 

They were merely blindly following the leaders in everything. What can 

be more painful or rather provoking than the idea that many young and 

promising children should be thus misled and turned inta so many head-strong 

: fanatics like their leaders, the demagogues. This feature of the swadeshé 

movement is really growing into a pest and parents would do well to be on their 
guard to keep their children aloof from it.” 


41, The definition of sedition given in the amended s-ction 124-A of 
; ae: the Indian Penal Code is so comprehensive that no 
: Policy of the Bhdla news- speaker or writer, especially one on political subjects, 
| | Per phéla (109), Ist Sept. ~ Can escape falling into the clutches of that section, 
| Prosecutions vader the above section cre not frequent 
| simply because Government do not choose to institute them. In cascs of other 
offences such as forgery, theft, murder, &c., direct evidence is required to prove 
= the charge, but in the case of the offence of sedition, it is possible to prove it 
se | though the alleged seditious writing or utterance may have produced no 
| consequences such as a revolt or a disturbance. In fact the above section is 
always hanging like the sword of Damocles over the heads of publicists, The 
section is put into operation more frequently in this Presidency than in other 
parts of the country, We ourselves were convicted and sentenced under the 
above section on 13th February and released on 11th August last. Before 
a resuming our editorial duties, we must state that our object in editing this paper 
ES. continues to be the same as before. ‘Ihat object is to educate our countrymen 
. and inspire them with the ambition of obtaining the rights of British citizenship 
and Home Rule, and to point out to them the way leading thereto, because it 
is our firm belief that sooner or later the Goddess of Independence will manifest 
herself inourcountry, There is nothing unlawful or treasonable in entertaining 
such an ambition, since it is the outeome of the pledges given by the late Queen- 
Empress.and our present King-Emperor. Bias wa 
42, “Once more we raise our voice for Garhi Yasin. The authorities 
a ~do not deny the importance of the taluka. They 
ae. Want of a Second Class do not deny that both in point of revenue and the 


i. 5. 5g ae ge one Garhi amount of criminal litigation, it stands next to 
a Sindhi (58), 25th Ang. Shikdrpur itself; and yet can there be a greater 
. Eng.col, §  j|§ = = anomaly than that there should be two Third Class 


Magistrates in the taluka, but not a single Second 
Class one? A Third Class Magistrate cao try cases of hurt or petty theft and 
all other cages have.as a matter of course to be tried 9 miles away at Shikdrpur. 
The travelling allowances paid to witnesses in non-bailable cases by the 
Government and in other cases by the parties swell uncons:ionably........../ 
oe The District Magistrate and the Commissioner know all these ditficulties, 
ss yet the people’s cry for a First Class Magistrate remains unheeded, We 
——  gannot but pity the poor inhabitants of the taluka.” | 
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43. “ We publish a communication in our Sindhi columns signed by a num- 


Prayer for the establishment 


of a post office for the villages 


of Thatt and Délipota in 


Sind. 
Prabha@t (52), 28th Aug., 


Eng. cols. 


ber of inhabitants of Thatt and Ddilipota and draw the 
attention of the Postal authorities to the same in the 
hope that it will receive the consideration it deserves. 
The prayer of the signatories for the establishment 
of a post office is one which the authorities should 
not hesitate to grant, As the signatories point out, 


the Government will by no means be a loser, if it opens a post o‘fice for Thatt 
and Dalipota. What earthly reason is there for disappointing the villagers 
then? In a matter like this Government. should be prepared even to bear a 


loss in the beginning. 


But when no deficit is apprehended, there is not the 


shadow of an excuse for refusing to meet the wishes of the people,” 


414. 


Alleged discontent among 
the postal delivery peons in 
Karachi. 

Kardcht Ohronicle (7), 2nd 
Sept. 


*‘We are informed that much discontent prevails among the postal 


delivery peons attached to the Karachi post office, 
and that the men are seriously thinking of going on 
strike, if their grievances are not redressed. It is 
the old, old story—inadequate pay and too much work. 
These men among other things are expected to 
possess sufficient knowledge to be able to write and 


decipher addresses. Their duties are no doubt arduous and involve a 
certain amount of responsibility. Considering all circumstances, therefore, the 
postmen deserve better consideration as regards pay and other matters generally. 


‘The tendency of the times, coupled with the fact that a genuine grievance 
exists, requires that the demands of the men be sympathetically considered 
and a crisis averted. We draw the attention of the Director-Gencral and 


the Deputy Postmaster General to the matter.”’ 


45. “It now appears that the Press Note on Egyptian cotton in Sind was 


> Recantation of a complaint 
made against the City Deputy 
Collector, Kar4chi, regarding 
the alleged nonesupply of the 
Press Note on the cultivation 
of Egyptian cotton to news- 
papers in the city. 


Sind Gazette (18), 4th Sept. 


received in Karachi on the 12th July and was sent 
to us from the office of the City Deputy Collector 
on the same date. We much regret that we should 
have unjustly accused the City Deputy Collector of 
dilatoriness in the matter, but it isa great pity that 
he did not inform us of the facts immediately on the 
appearance Of our editorial note of 20th July. In 


that case his office would not have been mentioned 


in connection.with the matter, and we might have been enabled to trace the 


missing document, which a most searching enquiry 


failed to discover.” 


in our office has 


Education. 


46. In'their Press Note re the Thana High School students’ case the 


Press Note concerning the 
suspended students of the 
Thana High School, 

Bhadia (109), 1st Sept.; 
Rashtramukha (155), Ist 
Sept.; Moda Vritta (140), 


Bombay Government lay down the proposition that 
it is a mistake to supp:se that the Head Master’s 
authority over day boys does not extend beyond the 
school premises, This is an indirect invitation to 
the people to establish Colleges and Universities of 
their own, and we have no doubt that such institutions 


ieee will in course of time be established and attract 
students to their class-rooms, But this will take much time. We have now 
cume to know what an uphill work it is to achieve national advancement under 
an unsympatbetic Government. Some of our critics taunt us with the remark 
that India has not been able to achieve in one century what Japan has success- 
fully accomplished within the short space of forty years. But these people 
forget that we could have accomplished much more than Japan, had we been 
jrivileg¢d to live under the sway of a sympathetic Government. Would 


school-boys in Japan be dismissed or flogged for taking part in a movement like ~ 


the swadeshti movement? Would they not, on thé contrary, have been praised 

or rewarded for their conduct? The Bombay Government further say in the 

Press Note that disobedience of a master’s orders by school-boys would not be 

tolerated in England. This is, however, not true. If English school-boys were to 

be debarred by their master from attending, say, a Nelson celebration, they would 

not only disobey such ‘an order, but even break the heads of those who issued it, 
con 928—8 _ | 
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would applaud their action. But there can be no comparison 
f and India in this respect. England is free, while India is a 
| The principles enunciated in the Press Note are likely to lead 
werous consequences, Our students will in future be debarred from 
ing Ganpati or Shivaji festivals or even hearing lectures on the swadeshé 
}movement, In that case, the prospect of India’s advancement 
ted. There is only one remedy to avoid thisimpending calamity, 
viz.; the establishment of an independent University. [The Rdstramukh and 
t':e Moda Vritta write in a somewhat similar strain.| 


47. It is clear from the re oy? language icy baw » 7 ote that to send 
our boys to Government Schools for education is to sell 
ae ee them to sycophants and traitors like the Head Master, 
Mr. Joshi. It is no doubt the duty of every teacher to see that his pupils 
behave well both in and out of the school. But there is a limit to the teacher’s 
authority over his pupils and to tke latter’s obedience to his guru, Parents 
desire the welfare of their boys equally with the teacher, and it is sheer folly on 
the part of the latter to try to dissuade his pupils from any course of conduct 
approved by their parents, It is equally unwise on the part of Government to 
lay down that pupils should obey the orders of their master in preference to 
those of their guardians, who are left to seek redress by means of petitions to 
the higher authorities if they doubt the propriety of the teacher’s orders, 
To acquiesce in the principle enunciated in the Press Note is suicidal. A 
teacher may order his pupil to slap his father in the face or some Govern- 
ment officers may ask us to relinquish not only our parental rights but also our 
conjugal and proprietary rights, Are we to submit quietly to such orders? 
Some of our contemporaries think that we should be grateful to Government 
for the issue of the Press Note, but they have evidently not grasped the actual 
facts of the case. It is not at all a fact that the dismissed boys were asked by 
the Head Master to abstain from taking part in the swadeshi movement and 
further they are not guilty of having infringed such an order, It is prestige 
alone that has swayed with Government in arriving at their decision in the 
matter. Not one of the expelled boys has yet rejoined the school. Let us, 
therefore, see what further action Government take in the matter. _ 


48, A pompous Government Resolution was not needed to inform the 
a eee a public that a pupil who disobeyed an order of his 
en (¥%); “m4 teacher deserved to be punished in the interests of 
“i discipline. Nobody has ever disputed this proposi- 
tion, but the point in which the public are vitally interested and which has 
been passed over in the Resolution is whether the Head Master of the 
Thana High Sthool was or was not justified in prohibiting his students from 
meeting together and discussing the question of swadesht. Government have 
cited the example of English public schools for emphasising their remarks 
about the importance of discipline in educational institutions, but it should 
be remembered that debating societies in English schools and colleges are 
at liberty not only to discuss political subjects but also to take part in. 
political movements. We fail tosee how British supremacy in India was 
likely to be endangered by the Thana students taking part in political. 
meetings and we, therefore, cannot help suspecting that the object of the 
Head Master in. making such a fuss over the affair was none other 
than to ingratiate himself with his superiors. The Resolution cannot be 


accepted as a vindication of the arbitrary conduct of the Head Master which 


Government have endeavoured to gloss over. It is to be deplored that 
Government, instead of meeting a plain issue ina straightforward manner, 
should have digressed into a disquisition on the value of discipline in schools 
for the sake of keeping up the prestige of the Educational Department. 


49, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :— The Zoroastrian and 

Ry Nae ee the’Hindu students of the Grant Medical College 
Bay patie ih: ~ Sea deb ara ae are never on good terms with one another....... ., 
Giant Medical College, Bom- ‘Lhere have been many instances up to now where a 
bay. ~ Hindu anda Parsi student, unable to come to a 
_ Indu Prakash (43), 3rd compromise, have terminated their quarrel in a duel, 
Spt, Eng. cols. Only yesterday a Hindu anda Parsi student, who 


fos 


- Alleged hardships suffered 
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had quarrelled a week before, arranged to have a duel hetween themselves. 
Strange to say, they fought it just outside the College building.......... 


I would not have believed this, had I not been one of the spectators of the 


unplessant skirmish last evening (80th August). Now the question 
is not whether the Hindu or the Parsi student was in the wrong, but 
whether such duels should be allowed to be fought within the College walls,...... 
Three years ago when there was a similar quarrel our kind Principal advised 
both the parties and reconciled them. Should we not expect the present 
Principal to do the same.?.......... He should severely punish the persons 
concerned in this beastly way of settling quarrels.”’ 


Railways. 


50. ‘ Referring to the Annual Report on Indian Railways published by the 
Railway Board, the Indian Social Reformer writes :— 
Railway administration in ‘* We cannot help thinking that the ear-marking of an 
— 7 annual amount of 15 crores of rupees for the current 
ndian Social Reformer tet ‘ , ‘aeger 
(4), 2nd Sept. riennium for railways is not quite justified by the 
requirements of the country or the state of its finances, 
having regard to the slow rate at which money is being provided for the 
rogramme outlined by the Irrigation Commission........ When the three years 
for which a programme has been framed are over, if not before, we trust the 
Government of India will reconsider its policy in regard to railways. We 
do not forget that for six years past the railways have been a source 
of profit to the revenues, but the most remunerative of our railways yield 
far less than the most remunerative of our great irrigation works. From 
the narrowest point of view, therefore, there is much to be said in favour 
of a more energetic irrigation policy, if necessary at the cost of a less 
energetic railway policy. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
notwithstanding the great development in railways since 1884, the average 
distance travelled by passengers remains unchanged at about 40 miles. They 
have not, that is to say, helped to solve the problem of internal emigration to 
any noticeable extent.......... The Board, we should think, is.just one of 
those bodies on which the presence of an Indian member well acquainted with 
the habits and needs of Indian passengers would be most useful. We hope 
this defect in its constitution will be remedied. We have nothing but praise 
for the spirit in which the Railway Board has worked during the first year of 
its existence. We are glad to see that several of the questions dealt with during 
the year were such as intimately concern the comfort and convenience of the 
travelling and commercial public. A prominent place in the programme of 
reform is accorded to the improvement of the conditions of third class travel- 
ling, which furnishes quite 84 per cent, of the total receipts from passenger 
OTR Biiisiinins Steps will be taken during the year, we are told, to 
develop more: rapidly the system of communication between passengers and 
guards and drivers of trains, the system being applied to third class carriages 
equally with those of the higher classes, We should like to mention here, 
though it is nota subject, perhaps, within the competence of the Railway 
Board, that greater supervision should be exercised over women’s compartments 
and violations of the privacy thereof ought to be punished more severely 
than at present. ‘The train and station staffs should, as a rule, be recruited 
from respectable classes of society, and not from the off-scourings of orphan- 
ages and asylums and from classes who have nothing but the colour of their 


skin to boast of. Railways have become established into the lives of the people 


and it is time that their administration proceeded. on lines most acceptable 
to them. ‘The Railway Board has grasped this idea,” 


51. One J. N. Mehta writes from Ahmedabad to the Sdnj Vartamdn:—~ 
On Bandar, ig 2nd ig Sa I hay to travel from 

! | : medadad to Umreth on business by the early morn- 
Mig Age ines — ing train. On coming to the station at about 5-30 A.M. 
recent punam fair. I found a huge crowd waiting for tickets near the 
Sinj Vartamdn (89) 6th ooking office, On inquiry I learnt that the crowd 
Sept. was composed of ‘intending pilgrims to Dékor, as 


— 


4 Be ee 


Satie Sin. 


m da A A ¥ } being jostled sad elbowed about a great 

of nearly ‘two “hours; I succeeded with.great difficulty 
this t , however, the train by which I intended 
already: 1 of thé. However, I had the satisfaction 
al trair oe Dékor was timed to leave Ahmedabad at about 
ay chagrin when I found that this “ special ” consisted of naught 
attle trucks. ‘These trucks had been newly plastered with 

1 bere sh bis that some had not even time enough fo dry. Despite this 

\owever, there was a lar scramble among the passengers for 
ee train. All tha tracks without exception emitted a most offensive 
As I had an urgent business in hand, I had no alternative but to take 
my seat in one of these trucks. The station authorities passively looked on 
oe: at the s le of the passengers to get seats,and when as many as could be 
oa conve accommodated had taken their seats, the train started on its journey. 
a ) The wutforinys of the passengers during the journey were indescribable. There was 
to rest their backs upon, nor anything which they could grasp by 
the hand and consequently they were being thrown now on one side and 
now on theother. In this state the train dragged along, leaving behind 


5 to overflowing. When I reached my destination, 1 had great difficulty 
; in getting down. The door of the truck was raised six feet from the 
be. ground, oud there being no platform at Umrefh I had to descend with 
ee the help of a ladder brought for me by one of the station porters. Cannot 
Government put a stop to this cruel treatment of passengers by the Railway 
authorities? Itisa scandal that railway passengers should be huddled together 
like cattle and made to remain in a filthy and nauseating atmosphere for hours 
together. What refleets the greatest discredit upon the Railway authorities is 
that females also have to take their seats in such trucks. We hope that the 
_  Ratlway authorities will take steps to remove this chronic grievance of Dakor 


pugrime on punam days. 
Municipalities. 


eee ak 52, The Annual Administration Report of the City Improvement Trust 


a a eo for the last year, which has been recently published, 
A dministration Report of the 08 not convey the impression that the Trust has 
port of the 

Bombay City Improvement fulfilled the aims for which it was brought into being 
Trust. or that it is making earnest efforts to do so. ‘The first 

_— foe Samachér (64), thing that strikes one on a perusal of the report is its 

rs soe ae ere general imcompleteness. Noattempt has been made in 
ie - the-report toexplain fully what progress was made in the Trust’s work last year, 
E what schemes remain to be completed out of those already undertaken and what 
time they will require for being carried to completion. It is further im- 
possible to learn anything from the pages of the report as to the progress made by 
the Trust in the work in connection with the Princess Street. A bare statement 
kis that the work was largely proceeded with during the year and is now pro- 
es gressing further can scarcely satisfy the dishoused population, who are anxious 
a to know when new buildings will be ready for their occupation, ‘The 
information given in the report regarding the plots leased out by the Trust 
ee is similarly vague and incomplete. The report says that 37 plots. have been 
oO given out on lease, but it gives no information as to how many still remain to 
a be disposed of. . The Chairman of the Board suculd have inquired why the public 
-  --. @oact think it worth their while to invest their money in the construction 
of buildings on plots belonging to the Trust? The cause of so many plots lying 
undist of, to wit, the greed of the Trust in demanding exorbitant prices for 
es .. them would then come to light. We look in vain for an authoritative state- 
oe ‘ment in the report as to the intention of the ‘frust regarding the leasing of 
ee the reclamation ground at Col4ba, Two rumours are afloat in this connection. 
_- Some say that Government intend to appropriate this valuable plot for the - 
 sélves, Srhile others assert that a scheme is being brewed for reserving this site 
' for the establishment of a colony of Anglo-Indians. ‘The ppblic are anxious to 
asure “that both these rumours are without foundation. We have not 
ed‘ to expres: ‘our satisfaction with the — s action in providing chawls for 
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‘ pag ahs ao ie dP ie ee Me tas 
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the poor and working classes, Some of these have been completed, while others 
are under construction and when all the chawls will be ready for occupation, 
they will accommodate in all about 12,000 men. This figure appears attractive 
at first sight, but it loses its significance as soon as we consider that a far larger 
number of people have been dishoused by the destructive operations of the Trust, 
particularly at Agripada. On the whole a perusal of the report tends to confirm 
the popular conviction that the best method of bringing about the sanitary 
regeneration of the city is to abolish the Trust and transfer the functions at 
present devolving upon it to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 


53. “The reply of Government to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s in- 
terpellation concerning the appointment of a non- 


Is the Surat Municipality maia) President to the Surat Municipality is apt to 


ripe for enjoying the boon of 


= ‘non-official Prendens ? strike dismay into the minds of those who are 
Gujardt Mitra (25), 2nd conversant with the conduct of municipal affairs 
Sept., Eng. cols; Surya here.......... Non-official Presidents'in Surat have 


Poa eee oar ee been total failures in the past. Advocates of local 
self-government as we have been all along, we are supposed to approach 
this problem in a more liberal spirit, but the past experience of our 
drawbacks prevents us from yielding to sentimentalism, ‘'he question is— 
shall we be able to manage our municipal affairs smoothly without the restrain- 
ing presence and controlling hand of the Collector-President? We had 
two non-official Presidents—R, B. Jagjivandas, a retired Deputy Collector and a 
man of great tact and experience, from 1886 to 1888, and Mir Ghulam Baba 
Khan, the then head of the Surat Nabob family anda most respectable and 
amiable gentleman, from 1888 to 1889, Better men than these could not 
have been selected, and yet what scenes were enacted in the Municipal 
Hall in those days? Old Corporatecrs will bear witness that on several 
occasions the Municipal Hall looked like Bedlam let loose. A member 
would get up and speak on some business on the agenda paper with vitriolic 
acrimony, firing away at some opponent who would in his turn unmask 
his battery and smash the first speaker, Then a third would assume the rdle 
of a moderator, but getting heated in the course of his speech, would become 
more noisy and obstreperous than the first two. Amidst cries of ‘ Order, ordar’ 
three or four members would get up and speak all at once, the poor President 
trying in’ vain to cool their ardour and vehemence.......... We re-aflirm 
our faith in local self-government. We have no faith in complacent inertia 
and stagnation, but we have also no faith in a break-neck pace of advancement 
and progress. The conditions under which we lost the right of having a 
non-official President have not quite disappeared. We are afraid we have 
not yet reached that stage of civic development when we can do without 
the co-operation of the Collector-President. What we fear most is that if 


we get the right too soon, we run the risk of losing it for ever,.....,.. 
Let us deserve before we desire.” |The Surya Prakdsh makes similar 
comments. | 


54. A correspondent of the Dharwdr Vritta writes :—The main objects 
for which a town Municipality exists are to keep the 


ATened miemonsgoment in roads of the town in good repair and to provide a good 


the Dharwar Municipality. supply of drinking water tothe townsmen. Now, 
Dharwar Vritta (119), 6th both these functions are sadly neglected by the 
Sept. Dhérwér Municipality. There are some roads in the 


town, which have never been metalled at all since 
the establishment of the Municipality. As regards water-supply, the town 
is dependent on a single tank, which has never been filled for the last 
two years aud which is now full of mud and other impurities, But 
the Municipal authorities have never seen it fit to remove these impurities, In 
spite of this gross neglect of its legitimate functions, the Municipality has 
recently enhanced the house-tax without considering the objections of the house- 
owners, who have suffered terribly both on account of plague and famine, 
There is only one remedy to improve the present mismanagement in the Munici- 
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énitrust the more important municipal functions to persons 
janent residefits of the town and who have consequently a 
into its requirements. It is worte than useless to entrust 
uits whose interest in the well-being of the town is practi- 


55, “The scandalous state of affairs in the Hyderabad Municipality has 
ee a become quite an eye-sore tothe publie. The existence 
PE arg tel inet erg of cliques and parties was quite enough to impair the 
alleged unfitness of the pre- healthy tone of the deliberations of the Corporation. 
sent President to control its But the two resignations within a period of about two 
affairs, ; : months, tendered by Councillors of the position of 
Py af grt), 40m Aig, Captain Twigg and Lieut.-Colonel Stevenson, show that 
te ee there is something wrong beyond the mere personal 
differences of the Municipal‘Councillors. Ordinarily the President should be held 


_ responsible for the reputation of the Municipality, and its bad reputation should 


throw discredit upon none so much as upon him. For whatever contributory 
causes may be in existence, one thing is certain, viz,, that the present President is 
not fit for the office he holds......... Nothing can be more prejudicial tothe smooth 
working of a Municipality than the association of the President with one of the 
parties and his taking undue advantage of the various means in his power 
to satisfy his own hobbies. Yet such has been the case with the Hyderabad 
Municipality.... .....That the President takes up any subject in any meeting or 
refuses to take it up just as it suits his own purpose, and that he suppresses 
facts when it suits his purpose to do so and does not allow members opposed to 
his views to have their say are now subjects of public gossip in Hyderabad. 
Such a President eannot be expected to improve the present condition of the 
Munieipality. A better man of an unbiased mind, who commands more 
respect, is badly needed to take the place of the present incumbent and to save 
the Municipality from still further disgrace.” 


56. “ Verily the action of the Municipality of Shikarpur in granting 
: Mr. Screwwala a promotion of Rs, 25 is inexplicable. 
Affairs of the Shikérpur Mr. Screwwala has been for some time past under 
ee pvehaas 108), esth Aug. cloud, Though appointed Secretary and Engi- 
Eng. cols.; Sindhi (53), 25th Deer, he is believed to be quite ignorant of Engineer- 
Aug , Eng. cols ing. To set all doubts at rest, Mr. Bader was 
requested to examine him end report the result, and 
Mr. Screwwala consented to submit to the examination after some hesitation. 
Before Mr, Bader had time to satisfy himself as to his knowledge of Engineer- 
ing, the Municipality has raised his salary. Is this not very strange? Self- 
interest is said to have swayed the Municipal Councillors in changing their 
attitude towards him.” [The Sindhé makes similar comments, | 


Native States. 


57. The status of Native States is steadily declining. They no longer 


. , occupy a position of equality in respect of the 
_ Dieapproval of certain min- aramount Power, as they did of old. They are 
ing regulations said to haye i, ET , 
been passed by the Mysore treated as feudatory principalities, Many of the 
Durbar to protect the interests most important and lucrative posts in Native States 
of Kuropean miners in the are now held by Europeans or Eurasians, who have 
"Died Prados (40), 4th either retired from British service or were never fit 
Sept. : to enter that service. Service is not the only opening 
RS for Europeans in Native States. They enjoy many 
concessions therein, which are denied to the children of the soil. In the Mysore 
State, for instance, the Durbar shows such solicitude to safeguard the interests 
of the European miners in the Kolar gold ifield that it has recently passed 
some stringent mining regulations which are calculated to hamper its native 
Subjects at every step. According to one of these new regulations, if a person 
be found within a certain area round the gold mines in possession of un- 


os i ae 


85 


wrought gold or mining instruments, the onus of proving that he honestly 
came into possession thereof is made to rest on his shoulders, contrary to a 
fundamental principle of jurisprudence, If a person wishes to keep unwrought 
gold in his possession, he is required fo obtain the previous permission of a 
Magistrate. It ill becomes the so-called wise administrators in Native States 
to pass such injudicious and thoughtless regulations simply with a view to 
please the white people. 


58. The Jundgadh correspondent of the Mahi Kdntha Gazette writes :— 
ae It is nearly two months since Mirza Abbas Ali Baig 
Affairs in Junagadh State. peeame Dewan of Jundgadh, yet the Nawab Saheb 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette (31), h ted ta him fall t hle hi 
2nd Sept.; Sinj Vartaman as not de cpa i im tu powers to enable him to 
(89), 5th Sept. carry on the administration of the State. Anyhow the 
Dewan hesitates to discharge the duties of his office in 
a proper and constitutional manner. It is believed that the Nawab’s huzurias 
have been intriguing and poisoning his ears against Mr. Baig. Onthe advent of 
Mr. Baig to Junagadh, it was hoped that the power and influence of these huzurias 
would be undermined and that the subjects would be made happy and 
contented. But nothing of the kind has happened for the simpie reason that 


Mr. Baig lacks the courage to deal a blow at the influence of the Nawab’s © 


favourite attendants, The State Budget, a portion of which has been published, 
does not show that anything is being done or will be done to further the well-being 
of the State and its subjects. The Nawab and the heir-apparent are surrounded 
by such low-minded attendants that everything isdone according to the latter’s 
sweet will, and even the State laws and regulations and judgments of the State 
Courts are over-ridden with impunity. Men of respectability and good birth 
are treated with neglect and are not allowed by the huzurias to approach the 
Nawab. The huzurias beguile the Nawab into doing acts which are flagrantly 
unjust or productive of untold mischief to the poor rayats. Incompetent 
persons of low. birth, who were the bosom friends of the Nawab in 
his youthful days, have been lately pitchforked into responsible posts such as 
those of Vahivatdars, etc, They harass the rayats arbitrarily, but nobody 
listens to the latter’s complaints. ‘Ihe Dewan can, if he chooses, put a stop 
to these vagaries, but he prefers to remain a silent spectator of the situation, 
with the result that self-seeking persons are enabled to do what they like 
by doing- punja to the huzurias. If the present state of things continues for 
some time, Jundgadh, it is to be feared, will have to face evil days. It behoves 
the Dewan to present to the Nawaba faithful picture of the present situa- 
‘tion, get the huzurias deported beyond the limits of the State and give their 
places to men of good birth. [The Junagadh correspondent of the Sénj 
Vartéman complains that responsible posts such as those of Vahivatdars, 
Fouzdars, etc., are filled by incompetent men recruited from the ranks of 
common karkuns and sepoys. He further alleges that applications for admission 
to the State service addressed to the Nawab by qualified men are destroyed 
and not allowed to reach the hands of His Highness. | 


59. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—* The inhabitants of 
Jundgadh are labouring under the disadvantages of a 

Complaint against the very loose and inefficient police organisation. ......... 
Police administration of Not g day passes forthe last two or three weeks 


ef 8 (43), 4th without appalling accounts of cases of violence 


Sept., Eng. cols. against person or property reaching one’s ears. Police 
authorities are seen leading the easy life of pampered 
jades belonging to a royal household...... ++» The people indeed entertained strong 


hopes, when in last March it was made known to them that the Dewan- 
ship of the State was to be given to an experienced officer in the service of the 
Bombay Government, but with much regret it has to be said that till now 
they have found out nothing to revive their drooping hearts. Parts of 
the city, which are occupied by various classes of the gentry, are 
constantly haunted and infested by the most unscrupulous rascals of the lowest 
type. While respectable women pass through the streets, these vagabonds 
are a great terror to them.,........ Cases of violence are brought to the 
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bur new Dewan Saheb, who always asks the complainant to 
urse «to «¢the law courts. But he should bear in mind the 


fact. hi { in . cases like these no high class female, as long as_ she is 


the sh r, illiterate, ‘honourable’ woman of our country, would ever even dream 


before a law-court.......... A true picture of ‘ King Stork ’ follow- 


2 . 


ing a . King Log” may be seen at Jundgadh at present where ‘ chaos reigns 


supreme,’ ’ | 
*-€0. “Matters against Mr. Purshottamrai Sundarji Zala, the late Naib 
Dewan of Jundgadh, are reported to be assuming a 
Proceedings of the Juné- serious aspect. It appears that the Nawab Saheb is 
: 1 hac 5 aa Mr. advised to ask Mr. Zala to surrender himself to the 

| a. naagen Sy ‘ 
Kathiéwér News (81), 29th ®Uthorities of the State and in default to confiscate 
Aug., Eng. cols, all his property, moveable as well as inmoveable, in 
| Junagadh or within the jurisdiction of the State. 
The Dewan is opposed to this step and wishes to see Mr. Purshottamrai tried 
judicially, asking the Agency or Government to surrender him to the State 
after holding a preliminary inquiry. Mr. Purshottamrai has gone to Deolali 
to seek legal advice and he is likely to retain Sir Pherozshah Mehta and 


' Mr, Branson. Mr. Purshottamrai is summoned to appear before the Junagadh 


courts,”’ 


61. The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr expresses regret at the publication of a 
ERP fe ae report in its columns about the alleged arrest of 
about the ‘hand pales 9 of Jaduram Dave, editor of the Kdthidwdr Mitra, on a 
the editor of a K&thid4war Charge of sedition by the Bhdévnagar Durbar (vide 
paper by the Bhavnagar paragraph 51 of Weekly Report No, 35). It observes 


Durbar for sedition. 
Kdthiéwaér Samdachir (78), 


that on enquiry it finds the report in question to 
be devoid of foundation and adds that it intends to 


5th Se : “aeet , , : 
se institute legal proceedings against the informant or 


informants by whom, it says, it has apparently been duped in the matter. 


Intelligence extracted from the Presa. 


62. Several papers of 43 week publish lengthy reports of meetings held 
, . at Bombay and other places in the Presidency and 
A yor cs — pot elsewhere such as Ahmedabad, Nadidd, Kaira, Mey. 
where for celebrating the sari, Dholera, Amraoti, Ahmednagar, Abu, eic., 
nt ef O of Mr. Dada- jn honour of the 82nd birthday of Mr. Dadabhai 
Debhen  etetee r (64), Navroji. Speeches extolling the services rendered to 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Sept.; the country by Mr. Dadabhai are reported to have been 
Sénj Vartamdn (89), 5th, 6th made at these meetings and congratulatory resolutions 
— hey Bak rg : “Gujarati passed. [Referring ta these meetings the Gujardti 
(96h PM Rept Hing: cote, writes :—‘ Mr, Dadabhai Navroji’s 82nd birthday was 
celebrated in this city and elsewhere in a manner worthy of the occasion.......... 
The true character of the three heavy losses which the country has recently 
suffered, together with the losses of men like the late Mr. Ranade in the past, 
can be best realized when one ponders for a moment over the unique and grand 
spectacle of an old man of 82 still devoting all his best energies and qualities 
to the service of his country in an alien land and that, too, be it 
remembered, in the midst of disappointments, discomfitures and failures that 
would have crushed the spirits of lesser mortals,”’ | 3 


63. Some of the Native papers of the week publish reports of meetings 


Peragss rdtani Kathie, beld at Petl4d, Vanthali (Jun4gadh), Véso, Sojitra 

war for boycotting fcreign 

ee i ain (Baroda), etc., for passing resolutions calling upon 
, y | - ois . | 

re (61), Bt Sept. +-Boudé- tn, people to abstain from the use of foreign sugar, 


. &, 


re F 


64. The Ganpati festival-was celebrated with great éclat throughout 
Mahérdéshtra. Though plague was at its height in 
Ganpati celebrations in Poona during the days of the festival, it was celebrat- 
ry 2 dqaserllbar~g other od there in a becoming mannor all the same, Mr. 
oad (1 32) 4th Sept, § Lilak visited Nasik and Belgaum during the festival 
: and received a splendid ovation at both places. 
He delivered a number of lectures in both towns, the subjects chosen by him 
for his discourses being the present condition of the country and its trade. At 
Nasik he exhorted the religious heads of the local Brahmin community to take 
a solemn oath before their goddess for the use of country sugar and other 
indigenous goods. In his speech at the dargah, he preached unity between 
Hindus and Musalmans. At Belgaum he exhorted the merchants to start 
mills and vuther swadeshi concerns. [Elsewhere the paper publishes brief 
accounts of Ganpati celebrations held in Bombay city and at various places in 
the moffussil, e.g., Manmdd, Tulj4pur, Hyderabad (Deccan), Kolh4pur, Dhar, 
Tasgaon, Pen, Baroda, &c. | : 


65. The Paritkshak publishes a detailed report of Mr. Tilak’s lecture 
before the merchants of Shahdpur near Belgaum, of 
Mr. Tilak’s lecture at which the following is a summary :—India’s trade 
ee near Belgaum daring i, now in a most depressed condition and her material 
e last Ganpati festival, cgethaig menue : 
Parikshak (148), 6th Sept. Prosperity is ata very lowebb. This is mainly due 
to the advent of British rule. A century ago, the 
present baneful effects of that rule were not even anticipated. On the con- 
trary, the British were at first hailed by the Indians as benefactors because 
they delivered them from a state of chronic anarchy. The true character 
of British rule began to be manifested about a century later. Ido not mean 
to trace all the evil effects of that rule to-day. Let us for the present 
confine our attention to this town alone. Shahapur was once noted as an 
important centre of the weaving industry. Is that industry as flourishing now 
as it was half a century ago? Not only has that industry suffered a serious 
decline, but the business of banking, which once flourished here, has also received 
a terrible blow. What has taken place at Shahapur has occurred all over India. 
The hand-loom industry has declined throuzhout the country owing to the pro- 
tection afforded to British cloth manufacturers, whereby a handful of these 
manufacturers are able to-day to supply cloth to the teeming millions of India. 
Another cause of India’s impoverishment is the terrible and ceaseless drain of her 
wealth to other countries. India’s wealth is taken away to England as if by a 
magical process. Our former rulers were no doubt bad, but the people had at 
least sufficient food to eat. Englishmen attribute our present poverty to our own 
ignorance. But was it not their duty, as the benign rulers of this country, to 
educate our weaving class by imparting technical instruction to them and 
introducing modern machinery into the country for the manufacture of cloth ? 
Mill-made cloth is no doubt cheaper than hand-made cloth. But tlre present 
superiority of Manchester is not: due to modern and improved machinery alone. 
It reveived State aid in a number of ways, including the boycott of India’s goods, 
before it attained its present position of prosperity. ven now Government 
are giving it every possible help in the cultivation of long stapled cotton in 
India. The decline of the native banking business is similarly due to the 
establishment of European banks all over the country and to the inauzuration 
of the system of postal money orders. Under these circumstances, what are 
we todo? The swadeshé movement is the only effective remedy whereby we 
can improve our lot and revive our dying industries. Native banks have been 
established in other parts of India, and we. should follow their example and 
establish similar concerns in our midst, It is also nocessary that wealthy people 
should come forward to start new mills and factories. If Government obstruct 
you in this work, you must plainly tell them that they are not fit to rule the 
country, : 


66. The Vidur publishes a detailed report of Mr. Tilak’s lecture before 
3 li the Social Club at Belgaum, of which the following 
ee a a before ig the purport :—If we do not wish to be white men’s 
the SOc ey ond Geet slaves, we should vigorously carry on the swadeshi 
Vidur (163), 2nd Sept. ' . ; 
movement, It is the only effective weapon for our 
con 928—10 — 
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[No. 87 oF 1906, 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents aré requested to 
send Secretary, Special. Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to’them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED EIN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENO¥ 
For the Week ending 15th September 1906: 
CONTENTS, 
PARAGRAPHS 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
Abkfri: Grievances of Bombay dealers in country tobacco ——... ove 26 
Affairs in Bengal : 
Comments on Mr. Surendranath Bannerji’ s “crowning” ... 200 12 
Condemnation of the present political agitation in Bengal as likely to : 
lead to an increase of India’s Military expenditure _... ees il 
Manifesto of the “Golden Bengal ’’ Society _... ace 10 
Bombay Government: Rival eleetric interests in Bombay and the require- 
ments of the Bombay mill industry... oes eee eee £5 
British Rule in India : 
Alleged hostile attitude of Anglo-Indian journalists towards the 
political aspirations of Indians. ase oes eee 8 
anny 0 of certain articles in the Times of India on Indian political 
pro ems ee ge e eae 9 
Doings of Englishmen in India compared to those of mice ... eee 2 
Exhortation to Indians to run to the rescue of their mother-land eee 5 
Value.of union and concerted action to a subject race oer pos 4, 
Will there be revolt in India in 1907 ? see 4 ant 3 
Collisions between Europeans and natives : 
Alleged brutal assault on a Ticket Collector at Karéchi by 8 European 
olice Sergeant —_... i eee sa 31 
Alleged rude and insolent behaviour of a European Military officer towards 
a native gentleman at the Delhi Railway station ove eee 30 
Protest NR the i slaughter of kine by a officers 
near Simla ee 28 
Protest against the compromise said to have been effected in the M uree 
assault case ia ose -<! 29 
Co-operative Credit Societies : “Working of — in the Bombay Presidency oo» 19 & 20 
Desirability of an inquiry into the economic condition of sansa hi a Royal ~ 
Commission ... = i 1 °. 
Famine: What has become of the Indian — Insurance Fund ? ae ” 
Hajis: Protest against the quarantine against intending — from India at 
Kamran eee ee6¢ eee eee eee eee : 24 
Indian National Congress : ; 
Acceptance by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji of the Presidentship of the next— 14.16 
_ Is the split within the Congress camp a source of danger to the existence 
of the movement? ... eee son. 418 
Mr. Gokhale’s return to Bombay from his politionl mission in England... 17 
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_. Lottery nuisance in Ahmedabad __..., es S Eiae ove 38 
Post Office: Desirability of opening a—‘at Goth Chachhar in Kotri taluka * 
(Sin d) eee eee | | eee eee eee eee 
Public Service : 
Adverse comments on the appointment. of Mr. Aston, Bar.-at-Law, as 
_ Acting Chief Presidency istrate, Bombay ose .. 22 & 23 
Appreciation of the serviees of Mr, A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., Collector 
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Sind : i ryt 
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’ Magi of Hyderabad (— ) | Paes se ei 35 
Frequency of dacoities in Sukkur and Lérkhana Districts in— ove 36 
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Native Statea— neh | | 
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List of Newpapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1906.) 
No, | | Namo of Publication. Where Published, |  Eadition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... ooo] Weekly os. oos| de do. Ge Abrao ; Portuguese ; 43 ries a 
3 se . Saoaeeh and} Poona ... «| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ...  ... 
3 | East and West ... ez Bombay... »»o| Monthly... .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi; 53. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... soo} Weekly ... oes — Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. . «| Do. os --| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 
India and Champion. | 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. os. oo} Monthly eoe| JOhn Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 
: 7? | Kardéchi Chronicle woe] Kardchi o. aa Weekly ... ove Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil); 30, 
8 |.K4thidwadr Times .| Rajkot ... vo} Daily «+  ,..) Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 
9 | Mahratta... ose (eck OC bis o.| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 32, . 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly see} Sordbji Mancherji Ratne@gar; Parsi; 40 sos] 
1l | Muslim Herald ... a. aa 2. een bes re, — bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 
12 | Oriental Review ... coc] BOs. 000 weet Weekly ooo ete Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 38 oce 
13 | Parsi me “an vee Dos ses ” Doo ave ves] Jeh#ngir Sor#bji Talayarkhin ; Parsi; 80 ,.. 
14 | Patricg «+ see soo Ahmedabad Do. .. «| Bhdgubhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri;  Hindal 
(Jain) ; 3. : | 
15 | Phenix ... mie wee (Karachi... .»»} Bi-weekly »».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 .. 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .,., ve} Daily ove coe Ctwasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ©... een one 
and Military Gazette. 
17 | Railway Times ... we] BombSY... © «0, Weekly .,, ..«| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 
18 | Sind Gassite 208 eos} Kardchi ove »».| Bi-weekly ++| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 coe ~ 
19 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad ..,) Weekly ... oes; Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
named Hyderabad Jour- | 40. 
20. ging Timea a »++| Karachi ,., ess} Bi-weekly e«-/ Khanchand Rehumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ ... 
| ANGLO-GUJARATI, 
21 Arya Prakfish .. | +| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ., Motil4l Tribhuwanddés Dalél; Hindu (Mod 
22 ! Coronation Advertiser ,.. Ahmedabad ; a = ue vee Neete Prénjiwanddis Shethna; Hindu 
98 | Evening Jame -»e| Bombay ... vee] Daily — ove Pe m., | Marzban; Parsi; 30 vee 
94° | Gujaréti 0 a eal “Da uc] Weekly... Ichhirém” Surajraim Dees; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 53. 
95 | Gujar4t Mitr’ .. soo] BUTAE ccc oat EN eae Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ai set 
96 | Gujaréti Punch ... «| Ahmedabad | Do.  o -»-| Somalal Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
97 Hindi Punch ue .«.| Bombay no ee a .«e| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 46 ae 
28 Hind Swarsiya ee oe a ee ove Do. coe ...| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala “ 000 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed a ae Ee vee | Daily oe »».| Pirozash Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 
30 -| Kaiser-i-Hind ... ccsh DOs eee oo] Weekly ... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 657... cos 
$1..| Kéthidwar News... »»»| Rajkot ... eof Doe cee oes Jamshedji Frémji; ; ink: 66's veel 
92° | Kathidwar Times st a ee ...| Bi-weekly: ...| ManshankarJ ayashankat ; Hindu (Négar Bréh-| : 
$3 Praja Bandhu se oes] Ahmedabad sg. Weekly oe eet Sethéle meee "Umeda; Hindu (Mewdda Brih- : 
94 | Rést'Goftér~ ..,-° «| Bombay wf Do ...° | Padlonji Bajorfi Desi; Parsi; 55... aa 
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| Sibodh Patrika... .. 


“| Karnétak Vaibhav ai 


Hind Swarajya | <= 
Indu Prakash wit oe 


Native Opinion ... aes 
Samarth .... os + 
Sardesii Vijaya ... ia 
Shri Sayéji Vijaya n 
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Daily... 
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Weekly ... 
vee} Di- weekly 
Weekly ... 


“Gag? 


Weekly ... 


NS ats 
Weekly eee 
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Ménetil Ambirém Doctor Hindu (Banta) ; 28. 
Umedrém Nagindds ; Hindn (Bania) ; 28 


oo 


= N&éndji Kotak; Native Christian ; 
Waman ye Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; | 

an, i bbote eee 


Rev. Mr. iss pe 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Do. Do. bie 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Dd&modar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 

Vinhyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 36. 

"pedlecas N arayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

an); 37. 

Gopal Moreshwar Siathe ; ;. Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 

— S4vlérim Yande; Hindu (Mar4tha); 

Dwirkenith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
82. 


Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Brahman) ; 39, 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldm; 80 and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; Muhammadan ; ; 87. 
Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 .. 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee 


Rémji Santujt Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 ...| 


—_— ~ gpa Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 89. 


[Madhav Gopdl Tonapi; 
Bréhman) ; 22. 

Annaji Gopal Jordpur; 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 44, 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Hindu (Deshastha 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 


7 


A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45  ,.. a 

K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan 
(Memon) ; 41. 

Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 58 ja 
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GusaRa'TI—continued, 
66 | Broach Saméchét.., ...| Broach . «| Weekly «4... .« Ardeshir Dinsha Géidhi; Pérsi; 51... ...1 | 800 
67 | Deshi Mites =, | Surat... su] Do. ws sv] Magamlél Kik6bhai; Hindu (Shréwak); 36...) 1,400 


68 | Din Mani ... eee e+} Broach ... col DO. coo aa "Banks; — Hindu (Mathar anes 125 
nia , 
6? | Dny#nottejak =... eoo/ Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Chhot4l4] Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


70 | Gujarat ... .» «| Nadidd ...  ...). Do, ... +» | Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu(Bania);26 ...) 600 


71 | Hitechchhu _— | Ahmedabad = ««0| Weekly oo -».| KAlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 47 ... eee 500 
72 | Isl4m Gazette «+» ooo} Amreli ... een eos} Lbr4him Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28} 750 

(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma .»-| Bombay... ae i ee -..| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 eee 600 


74 | Jivadaya ... oe ooo] Strat oes -- | Monthly... -++| Dhirajram’ Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 37. 
75 | Kaira Times jue .»| Nadiad o.. soo} Weekly ..- ose Aneta). Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shrivak 600 

ania 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo] KGITR — ace ie: See ...| Kahanda’s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 bie 125 


77 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ---| Ahmedabad 0] Do. cos ...|Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kathi4war Samachar «| Do. ... | ee »».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 


man); 44. 


79 Khedut eee eee eee Bhavnagar eee Fortnightly eee P arbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah- 1,000 
man). 

80 | Loka Mitra ws eee| Bombay ... -ee| Bi-weekly one "Pid s Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 


81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ve] Weekly cos ee-| Motildl Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... eee Bombay vee] Daily = owe ~-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 

| | Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika .. e+} Navsari ... | Weekly ... ..-| Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdés Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. | 
84 | Navsdrt Prak4sh ... a a ne «ar ---| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... ioe 800 


85 | Praja Mitra& si ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ees} Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 275 
37 
86 | Praja Pokar ee eco] Surat... -»-| Weekly ... 


87 | Prakash and Gadgad&at ...) Bombay... cool: Os 


«| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi; 47 — ot ae 


.»».| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (Disa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... co} Ahmedabad ....| Do. aes ..-| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
| . | 63. 

89 | Sdnj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay ... ++] Daily — ee ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,800 
() Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 


(2) yes Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
90 | Sataya Vakta ... oss} Doe cee .--| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; Hindu (D4s Shrim§li 550 
Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman ... eee] Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lohaéna); 41... as 200 


92 |Surat Akhbar «. ..) Surat .. «1 Do. |: — ...| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... | 300 


98 | Tikdkdar ... ime eee} Ahmedabad ....|_——‘Do. Pre, aed 500 


HInpti. 


94 | Pandit... ose cos} Poona eee vo] Weekly oes cee — Gangdaradm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 


| j4ri); 44; and Iardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samdchar eo] Bombay... | Dow ove Is mbhunath Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,000 


man); 45. 
96 | Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-} Do. ... e+-|Monthly so — aoe Janakprasad Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. Brahman); 30. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... ooo) Weekly ... see} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. 


98 | Swadeshi ... ae eee tier ea Me. mgd 


KANARESE. 


a 99 Digv jaya ooo ess ree Gadag ees eee Weekly eee ce oe. — Basrimarad ; ‘Hindu 160 
van 
100 | Karnatak Vritta ... cock SEURWOE. — - tect «Bs ene. ans ShivrAm Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
| Be era Bréhman) ; 36. the 
: A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
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| Brahman); 40. 


| ay 
Bhik4ji Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


) 
Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 43. : 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 
Bréhman); 24. 

Vaman Daji -Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. 

Han Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4ida Brahman); 30. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27 

= Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 

gos Balwant. Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 
Brahman); 42. " 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman), 


Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 3 
S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karha#da Brahman) ; $2. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 42. 

Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 


Krishn4ji Kashin4th Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 53. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman) ; 76. * 
Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 

Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman); 47. 
Hari Nfardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 39. 

Krishnaji Nérdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brdhman) ; 51. 7 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 49. 


Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 40. 3 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50. 


man); age 35, — 
Rémkrishna Gopl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Bréhman) ; 29. 
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MaritHi—continued. 
1387 Lokaseva eee cx) se N4sik ci) eee Weekly eee « Xe Gangadhar Vaman Barve ; Hindu (Chitp@wan; 
. | Bréhman) ; 27. 
188 | Madhukar ... en »++| Belgaum Oa” eas .| Janérdan Naérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 
. wat.Br&hman) ; 30. ee | 
139 | Mahérdshtra Vritta Sétdéra ... ool: DOs. ot .».| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
80. ; 
140 | Moda Vritta one | Wai coo} = Do. coe .,.| KAshinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 660 
: Brahman) ; 48. 
141 | Mumbai Punch ... «»>| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .| Anandrdo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav o».| Bombay... ooo} Daily ace see} Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 ost 1ee0 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav wikia sdk Waites. st Do. do. wea] 1,450 
144 | Nagar Saméchér... ...| Ahmednagar Bee ae ...| Vishwanath Gangaram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 
mali); 25. 
145 | Nasik Vritta ... oo. Nasik ... oo DO ..| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman); 28. ' 
146 | Nydy Sindhu ~-| Ahmednagar Do. ; +} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
147 | Pandhari Mitré .. eee} Pandharpur Da.“ eo} Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 7d 
Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Parikshak ... «| Belgaum wl “De , see} VAman Raémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -++| Poona Do. «we ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
150 Prabhat eee : Dhulia ees Monthly eeeres ees 
151 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... A WOES nc! hus — Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth; 200 
rahman) ; 42. 
152 | Prakésh ... = i. | Sdt&ra ... .| Do. ee — see| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh’da| 500 
Brahman); 32. 
153 | Pratod ove | Islampur cool «6s tee ...| Ganesh R4mchandra; Hindu (Karhdda\800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
154 | Réghav Bhushan... coal BOGEN . ees Do. eee .| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
155 | Rashtramukh eee — | Mahad ( Kolaba)..|. Montly ..| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker ove — 
156 | Satya Mitra ove .| Malegaon -oo| Weekly ... .».| Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. ; 
157 | Satyi Shodhak ... soe} Ratnagiri Do. .|Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Qhitp4éwan 950 
| Brahman) ; 62. 
158 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,} Poona ... | Fortnightly ...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 330 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
; | Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. 
159 | Sholdpur Samachar eo | Sholapur ...| Weekly ... »».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 47... 400 
160 | Shri Shahu eee cool SAGATA cee v:{ Do. aoe ve Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
| man); 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... onl iso seat a ee .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
162 |Sumant ... cock Maw. uae se eee| Mahddev Daémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
163 | Vidur 08 --(Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. os .| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe oe 200 
164 | Vidya Vilas on eee} Kolhapur .»| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh ner vag Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 : 
| Br@éhman); 22. : 
165 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... «| Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Ne&rayan Phitak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 
166 | Vishvavritta ... oe} Kolhapur -»+| Monthly... wee} Vishnu Govind Bija4purkar, M.A.'; Hindu}. 600. 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. 
167 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar DO, ae ot Do. | (L} Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni =... a 600 - 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
| Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 
168 | Vrittase#r ... ose ooo) Wai wee ~) Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Breéhman) ; 51. 
169 | Vritta Sudha sew» oo] SACATA cee Do. eve eee} Laxman V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
170 | Vydp4ri oe cee »s.| Poona wed Bek .»»/ Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 40. 
171 | Vydpdr Samachar .. «| Ahmednagar ...| Do, .e¢ se) Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
172 | Warkari ... cs» | ««»| Pandharpur' ...| Fortnightly .., | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
| 3 | Brdhman); 40, | 
} 
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“ Weekly ..... | Shimsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 600 
(Abro) ; 89. . 


Sgn: Oo a cage Hakim Dharamsing Tabilaing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


Do. 
Do. ,. _ «ss| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
3% oor eee Karachi... eee Do _ ee aoe Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 eee 650 
see aoe sald Do. ee oe Do. 
Do. 


.» seo} Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 ..| | 100 
nes -»-| Chelarém.M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 


Sind Kesary ve soo] Shikdrpur oe 


ie oe a Urpv. : 
179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ooo} Bombay... ...| Monthly coe “(leith Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan|) 2,000 
) eikh); 44. 


a ; 180 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... 4...) Weekly oo ---/ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
Bese, ; | madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
18t : Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan _...| Bhusfwal eof Do. 00... coo} Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli' 75 
| (Mahomedan). 
1 ‘ 
a | 182 J 4m-i-J ahdnnuma eee J algaon coe | eos Do. eee eee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
. | ; -Muhammadan. ee. 
: 183 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr eee] BOMDAY coe vee} Daily «oe -»:| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
Aye P | madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
oe Tohfa-i-Decoan .. §.«| Poona ... coo] Weekly cor oe _ sy 3s walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 150 
| (Shaik) ; 32. 
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- "185 | Jain io ose | Ahmedabad _...| Weekly «..- ...| Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain); 1,400 
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Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. | 


986 | Chandrika... ... e--| Bagalkot vee] Weekly vee «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman) ; 84. 
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ae Wotes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
q “ : 


B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, 


| “©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the ‘same as that.adopted in the Official Spelling 
. List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 
7 the accent is left out, and the short a (@] = s in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Aranodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


* 


“ D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propHletor ate mot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | = 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No 


Name of Publication. 


Where 


Published, 


Edition, Name, caste and age of Editcr. 


tion. 


Circula- 


GUJARA’TI: 


Vande Mataram ... 


MARA’THI, 


123a| Hindu Vijaya... 


1654] Vikram — eve a0 


eoe| Bombay oe 


eoe| Kochar 
giri.) 
wee) Datara 


& (Ratné- 


Monthly 


Monthly 


»»»| Chhaganlél Lallubhoy Thandwalla. 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24 


Fortnightly _...| Anandrdéo BéAlkrishna ee 
a 


(Gaud Saraswat Brahmin) ; 


Hindu pes 


Hinduj — eee 


N.B.—(1) The editor of No. 108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4sér) ; age 27. Its circulation is 400. 
(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 
(8) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. The editor is a Karh4d4 Brahmin ; age 28. 
Its circulation is 177. 
(4) The editor of No. 124 is Prabhakar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brahmin) ; age 27. Its circulation is 250. 
(5) No. 141 has ceased to exist. | 
(6) The editor of No. 150 is Govind Késhinath Chandorkar; Hindu (Karhdda Brahmin). 
(7) The editor of No. 93 is Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar Maérwddi; Hindu (Brahmin); age 44. 
(8) The editor of No. 62 is Mahfshanker D4jibh4i; Brahmin; age 35. Its circulation is between 1,500 and 2,000, 
(9) The editor of No. 28 is a Hindu (Shrimali Brahmin) ; age 24; and the circulation of the paper is 800. 
(10) The editor of No. 42 is Jyotib&4 Bh4goji Relekar; Hindu (Namdeo Shimpi); age 24, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. 
(11) The editor of No. 98 is Swami Yugl&nandji ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); age 35. Its circulation is about 1,000. 
(12) The editor of No. 116 is Saddshiv Vishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahmin); age 32. Its circulation is 
about 1,000, | 
(13) The editor of No. 46 is Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar, pleader; Hindu (Goud Brahmin) ; age 32. Mr. Gopal 
Moreshwar Sathe has ceased to edit the paper. 
(14) Nos. 61, 67 & 160 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Politics and the Public Adminictration. 


1. “Mr. Hyndman has done some service to the cause of truth by opening 
Sciceiios af on aie in the columns of the London Times a comtroversy 
into the economic condition Yelating to the economic condition of India under 
of India by a Royal Oommis- British Rule. We reproduce his letter elsewhere, 
sion. as also Mr. MeMinn’s reply. English students of 
Indian Spectator (5), 15th Jndian affairs, who have never been in India, generally 
— allow themselves to: be guided by some author who 
writes intelligibly and attractively. They cannot be expected to make a carefal 
study of repellent Blue-books and tansack other recondite sources of information, 
Mr. Hyndman has taken the late Mr. Digby as his principal guide. We believe 
he has also availed himself of the writings of Mr. Naoroji and Mr. Dutt, Has 
the Government published any single volume in which Mr. Hyndman could 
find a refutation of Mr. Digby’s statements? He naturally thinks that the 
indictment against Government, which he repeats in the Times, has never been 
refuted. Mr. T. Morison offers to give him references, It will be interesting 
to see if Mr, Hyndman will have the patience to study the references with the 
necessary care. Mr. Beesly, representing open-minded inquirers into the 
economic eondition of India, finds fault with Mr. Morley for having resisted 
the demand for a periodical inquiry icto Indian affairs. He is somewhat 
unjust to the Secretary of State. Mr. Morley is not opposed to a Royal 
Commission investigating particular questions, whenever such investigation. 
is deemed desirable: he is dpposed only to a general enquiry once in twenty 
years. Specific questions may be raised and threshed out even at shorter 
intervals. It seems to us that the time has come for a Royal Commission 
to examine the various allegations made by Mr. Hyndman regarding the 
material and moral condition of the people of India. We have always 
maintained that Lord Curzon’s Government made a mistake in resisting the 
inquiry suggested by the Famine Union. Mr. McMinn rightly mentions that 
allegations, such as are contained in Mr. Hyndman’s letter, ‘a thousand times 
repeated, have now exasperated the school-boys and students of India, till they 
exhibit not discontent, but bitter enmity towards the English, Although the 
poverty problem has for a time receded into the back-ground among the 
resolutions of the Congress, it has never been forgotten in any part of India, and 
it is well-known that every swadeshi preacher in Bengal lays particular stress 
on the alleged impoverishment of the country through foreign domination and 
foreign commerce. Aninquiry by a Royal Commission is, in the circum- 
stances, not only necessary in the interests of truth, but also expedient in the 
interests of peaceful and conciliatory government.” 


2. In the course of an article headed “ A friend’s aoa, pay eng 
' es . mice,” the Hind Swardjya writes :—When the white 
Se oe of English mice came to India, they found the Indians 
mice. enterprising, brave and full of self-respect. So they 
Hind Swardjya (Anglo- thought it a dangerous pastime to gnaw their bodies, 
Gojarati) (28), 15th Sept. = But being mice by birth, they were naturally active 
and were bent upon gnawing the skin of the Indians and of covering the 
body of Ind with incisions. In order to hit upon the best means of achieving 
their object, they held a consultation among themselves. One mouse advised 
that the Indians were simpletons and could be most easily duped; but that if 
they were once undeceived, they would not fail to make the English 
mice disgorge what they had eaten. It was, therefore, suggested that the 
Indians should be first enfeebled. Another mouse said that that could be 
easily done by spreading dissensions among the natives and making them 
cut one another to pieces till all were exhausted. This being done, it 
was thought that the English mice could easily establish their supremacy 
in’ the land and take away what they liked. Having reflected u 
the matter in this way, the European mice entered upon their task. Mice 
as a class are naturally active and skilful, and the white mice are, moreover, 
beautiful, sweet-tongued and: well-versed in the art of deception. They, 
therefore, successfully attained their object by sowing dissensions among 
natives and profiting by their internecine feuds. Ostensibly, however, the 
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behaved discreetly towards natives and so the latter were deluded 
‘the belief that they were worthy of being domesticated. No 
mer, however, did the natives, who had mi their confidence, become 
Weak “and ‘begin to fall to the ground, than the mice utilised their 
_ $igenuity in ing ‘off the flesh from their bodies by means of their sharp 
eeth and in cleverly concealing the gaps thus made by themin the process. 
However careful were to hide the mischief done to the bodies of their 
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ms, the latter began to droop and languish in consequence of the loss of 
‘Thereu the mice became apprehensive lest their misdeeds might 


attract the notice of others. But being naturally full of ingenuity, they tried 

to keep the skin of their victims artificially inflated by means of air pumped 

from outside. By means of these and kindred devices, the natives were led to 

lace confidence in the mice once more and became consequently involved in 

a, her difficulties, while the mice prospered. The natives were lulled into 

. sleep by means of sweet words and the mice set about the achievement of their 

t. object in right earnest, They moved about freely in the land and carried away 

whatever they could lay their hands on to England—their original hole. There 

was no one to check them, as the natives were wholly Jost in sleep. Besides, 

the natives were completely exhausted by their internecine disputes. The 

mice worked away all the time at the task of gnawing the bodies of natives, 

| Having full confidence in their devices, they did the work with redoubled zest. 

This was carried on quietly, as long as the pall of night overhung the land and 

the people were plunged in profound sleep. A few persons were awakened by 

i the disturbance of the mice, who, however, cleferly lulled them to sleep 

if again by means of soothing words. But O white-skinned, tailless English 

mice! - desist now from your work of gnawing. The incision you have made 

on the limbs of Bengal has awakened many an Indian. They now know 

our doings, and your sweet words cannot produce any effect upon them. 

Farther, the inflated skin of the native has burst and they find themselves 

reduced to mere skeletons. They find chaos reigning in their homes and have 

no means of keeping their body and soul together! Though this has enraged 

them, they are patiently trying with words and signs to dismiss you from their 

Seda presence. But you have surfeited your stomachs to such an extent that 

you are not able to move an inch and keep clinging to the feet of the awakened 

natives. Remember that other Indians ate also waking up. Do you think 

that those who have been roused from their sleep are still drowsy? If that 

is your belief, you are mistaken. See they have already closed their fists and 

raised them. If these fall on your sharp teeth, you will have to give up your 

enawing propensities. Please, therefore, to rest satisfied with what you have fed 

upon. It you greedily persist in gnawing away the bodies of natives, you will 

surely come to grief. ‘Taking this fact into consideration, cancel the parti- 

tion of Bengal and desist from disturbing the natives any more. The time to 

naw their bodies has passed away. They are now thoroughly roused. 

The rays of the rising sun have illumined their face. They have shaken off 

their lethargy. O English mice, believe me and keep away from them. This 

is my last warning ; pay heed to it, if you will. If not, Indians know full well 

the efficacy of physical chastisement. If they resort to it, it will go hard with 

you. O English mice, listen to the patriotic ory of “ Bande Mataram.” It 

shows that the natives have awakened. Bande Mataram! Glory be to the 

goddess of Ind! Escape, ye mice! escape, Success will not be on your side 
any more, 


8. <A writer in the Pioneer prophesies that next year there will bea 

Peed. _ . yevolt in India. According to this writer a general 

: age — a revolt in rising takes place in India every fifty years, and 

Bhalo (109), 11th Sept. after stating that there were such revolts in 1807 and 

| Nie 1857, he goes on to say that there would be another 

hey in 1907. As a matter of fact, there is no possibility of a rebellion in 
eae India. The swadeshi movement threatens to affect the pockets of the British 
eople, and hence men of the type of the writer in the Pioneer are raising 

a alarms of an Indian revolt so as to furnish an excuse for increasing the 
white garrison in India. It is true that at. om there prevails acute 
discontent among Indians, but the blame of this lies on the English 


‘of Indians is extremely moderate and quite just, They only ask to 
‘be treated like brothers. It would be intolerable both in the eyes of the 
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4homselves, inasmuch as they have . allowed the pledges given in the . 


Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 to be. systematically violated. The demand 


Almighty and the world that England should, through selfish motives, treat 


80 crores of human beings like brutes. The other day Mr. Morley 


declared that India must remain under an absolute rule for a very long time 
to come. The Times of India says: “ The plea of self-government is foolish 
and unwise and can never be granted while the British flag flies in India.” 
To this we reply: “It is wise and just, and self-government will continue to 
be demanded while a single Indian lives in India; and we are sure that 
by the grace of God wo shall obtain it.” Anglo-Indians are animated by 
selfishness, while we are animated by justice. They set store by their physical 
force, while we appeal to the Proclamation of 1858. Our right was admitted 
long ago. It only remains for us to secure the actual possession and enjoyment 
of it. If to endeavour, by lawful means, to secure a right promised by the 
late Queen-Empress be tantamount to an act of revolt, then we must say that 
the rebellion was commenced more than a year ago when the swadesht move- 
ment was set on foot. The standard of revolt was unfurled at that time, and it 
will not be taken down until and unless we begin to enjoy self-government. 


4. The Bhdla publishes some contributed verses headed “ A strike,’ of 
which the following is the purport:—In a charming 
Value of union and con- wood there lived a large number of birds. Wicked 
certed action to a subject fowlers infested the wood at all times, just as foreigners 
sae hasten from distant countries to a golden land in order 
Bhadla (109), 11th Sept. ron ant countries to &@ golden land In orde 
to despoil it. One of these fowlers, wishing to kill the 
birds, planted a net and scattered corn over it to attract the birds. At dawn the 
birds came to eat the corn and were at once caught in the net. In this dilemma 
they hit upon the expedient of concerted action and flew off into the sky with 
the net. Unfortunately, howevor, when they were high in the air, they 
quarrelled among themselves and began to pull the net in different directions 
with the result that they again came down to the ground and fell into the 
clutches of the fowler, who was highly rejoiced just as some rulers are known 
to rejoice, when feuds and differences arise among their subjects. This plain 
story will teach a lesson to those who are condemned to a state of subjection. 


5. The Kdl publishes some contributed verses under the heading 
“awake” of which the following is the purport :—Oh 
Exhortation to Indians to my countrymen! Rise to the occasion and save 
rao na at rescue of thelr mother Ind. She was invaded under a false pretext 
Kél (128), 14th Sept. and robbed of her crown. Her present humiliation 
knows no bounds. Why do you sleep? Save Ind, 
my friends. She is now wedded toa lot of hard slavery, all her glory has 
departed and her people have been rendered destitute. Awake and rescue her 
promptly. Do not be servile, but self-respecting, Take up the sharp sword of 
religion and put on the mail armour of firm resolution in order to conquer the 
stronghold of glory. | 


6. The process of the pase et and refinement of sugar outlined in 

one of the issues of the Bhdla newspaper will horrif 

Pps Mego Mor Be a every true-born Hindu. The Hindu Shastras med 
partaking of sugar, which is hibit all Hindus from eating beef, though the 
yn wis the aid of beef ~ . the flesh of other animals is allowed to the non- 
and cow's bones. =», Brahmin portion of the community. Cow-slaughter 
geet (112), 12th is as odious to Hindus as eatrianie’ It is universally 
known that Shivaji’s mission was to protect kine 

and Brahmins. Ii, then, we eat things which are prepared with the aid of 
cow’s flesh and bones, our religion would soon become extinct under the 
British rule, What a disgrace it is that the descendants of the ancient 
sages, who were shocked to hear the word cowsslaughter uttered in their 


_ presence, should, by consuming sugar and candles in the preparation of which 


cow’s bones and fat are used, be instrumental in causing the slaughter of kine! 


- Jt would be far better that the Hindus should suddenly fall victims to such 


terrible diseases as plague, cholera, &c., than that they should be guilty of the 


‘ 


_ ‘sin of encouraging cow-slaughter. 
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© T, he policy of the British Government is full of cunning and craftiness. 
oe Our-rulers are past masters in the art of holding out ~ 
t has become of the lofty promises'in order to accomplish their deceitful 
Bs sciry Famine Insurance object. A special tax was imposed with the object of 
"Kal (198), 14th Sept. insuring India against the inroads of famines and 
NE cae | a fund was to be raised out of the proceeds of the tax. 
Sir J. Strachey, the founder of the fund, had assured the people that Government 
would in future take upon themselves the responsibility of affording relief to 
the famine-stricken without imposing any additional burden on the tax-payers, 
Further assurance to the same effect was given by the then Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, who declared that the fund would be devoted to no other than its 
avowed purpose. What has become of thefund? India being in the throesof a 
famine has need of it at present, but where is the fund? The Road Cess Fund 
has shared a similar fate. The promises made at the time of inaugurating these 
funds may have been made with the best of intentions, but they are disregarded 
in practice. Such conduct on the part of Government must inevitably tend 
to create distrust in the public mind. 


8. Anglo-Indian journals are habitually hostile to all our political aspir- 
| ations and always look askance at all our public 
Alleged hostile attitude of movements. The Englishman of Calcutta, the 
AngloIndian journalists to Pioneer of Allahabad and the Times of India of 
wards the political aspira- : saa 

ene al Tntiane. Bombay are prominent representatives of this class 
Vihdri (165), 10th Sept. of journals and miss no opportunity of heaping 
abuse upon our leaders, throwing cold water upon 
all schemes of national advancement and retarding our progress by creating 
a split between Hindus and Musalmans. The Times of India, in speaking of 
our claims for a better type of administration, says that it would be impru- 
dent to grant India a form of government similar to that enjoyed by the 
British Colonies. But the people of India think otherwise. They feel sure 
that such a form of government will effectually bring under check the autosratic 
tendencies of -British rule, that the terrible drain of their wealth to England 
will thereby be stopped, that the outrages on respectable Indian women on 
railways will be rendered” impossible, that cow-slaughter will be prevented 
and that natives will no longer be mistaken for bears and shot down by 
British sportsmen. We want the native element to preponderate in the 
administration of our country. To demand a sharein the government of 
our country is in no way unjust or improper. It is by no means treasonable 
to cherish such an ambition. Anglo-Indians do not like to encourage our 
aspirations of Home Rule because their interest lies in our degeneration. We 
should, however, turn a deaf ear to their howlings and do our duties manfully. 
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9. Inthe course of a violent and denunciatory article, headed “ the 
shamelessness of the Bombay Témes,’? the Kesari 

Disapproval of certain writes:—Those who will carefully scan the articles 
yg oe 7" wot — — on Indian political problems which have appeared 
bee Kesari (132), lth Sept. in the Times of India during the last fortnight of so 
- cannot fail to be struck with their inconsistent 

and vainglorious character. Anglo-Indian journalists regard themselves as 
the divinely appointed guides and advisers of the conquered Indian com- 
munity. One of these journals grandiloquently styles itself “the leading 
paper of Asia.”? But what-are the qualifications of the editors of such papers ? 
They are half educated youths, disqualified for the Civil Service and probably 
unfitted to writeeven news-paras for British journals. But when they come 
to India, they succeed in getting themselves installed in the editorial 
chair of some Anglo-Indian paper, while their conceit and impudence 
know no bounds and they are ever ready to give their precious advice 
to the Indian people. As they support the acts of Anglo-Indian officials, 
they are fully patronised by that class and from the vantage ground 
of such official patronage, these dogs do not scruple to bark against 
even an eminent and liberal-minded American like Mr. Bryan, who 
ventures to raise his voice on behalf*of the Indians. What a difference is there 
between the intellectual equipment of a high-souled politician like Mr. Brayn 
and that of-the half. sdnceted editor of the Times! Nevertheless the latter 
does not scruple to denounce the former as a great fool! Nay, he has the 
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audacity to rail even at a multi-millionaire like Mr. Carnegi and considers the 
latter’s views to be worthless on the plea that he could not have honestly built 
up his huge fortune. Does not this argument, however, cut both ways? 
What are we to say about the methods which enable even third rate and fourth 
rate English youths to amass a pile of 50 or 60 thousand rupees in 5 or 10 years 
by serving as the editors of some Anglo-Indian journals ? Is all this money 
honestly earned? Are the airs of respectability, which these arrogant editors 
give themselves, justified in any way? We'beseech our countrymen not to be 
influenced in the least by the selfish and malicious criticism of these official 
protéges. The above reflections suggested themselves to us in consequence of 
the fusillade of rank abuse poured by the Zimes of India on Mr, Surendranath 
Bannerji, who is justly idolised by his countrymen on account of his learning, 
eloquence and devoted patriotism. That such a man should be reviled by the 
Times and called the ‘‘ buffoon king of Bengal” argues the height of insolence 
on the part of an Anglo-Indian journalist. The comments made by the 
Times on the “ crowning’’ of Mr. Surendranath show that the editor is 
either a fool or a knave. The ceremony of ‘“Shantyabhishek”’ is, as 
every Brahmin knows, an ordinary religious ceremony and is performed 
on many an occasion. “Crowning and anointing” may be parts of the 
coronation ceremony, but are not solely confined to it. They enter into 
other religious ceremonies as well. Even in the English language the 
words are employed to denote other ceremonies unconnected with a coro- 
nation. But the Times, in his ignorance of native rites and ceremonies 
and even of English usage, thought that Mr. Surendranath, by allow- 
ing himself to be “crowned”? in a common religious ceremony, had 
offered himself as a competitor for the Kohinoor diademof King Edward! The 
editor thus became deeply apprehensive of the stability of British rule and essayed 
to prove to the world that Mr. Surendranath was the greatest fool in the world. 
But the world cannot be deceived by the ravings of such foolish persons. The 
Times quoted the Amrita Bazaar Patrika in support of its view, but the latter 
paper, which had its own axe to grind in holding up Mr. Surendranath to public 
ridicule, ingeniously retracted its comments when it found that they had furnish- 
ed a handle to the Zémes for its malicious criticism. Thus the Times was 
exposed to public ridicule, Really speaking, it should not have meddled 
with the internal disputes of the Bengalis if it cared to avoid such a fate, 
So far-about the folly of the editor of the Times of India: We shall now 
oint out his inconsistency. On the one hand, he declares the demands 
both of the moderates and the extremists in the Congress camp to be equally 
impossible, but wishes nevertheless that the Congress should not be captured 
by the extremists. When asked by a correspondent to indicate plainly the 
lines on which the Congress should regulate its demands, the editor evasivel 
shirked the task. Why then should he have put his finger in the pie at all ? O 
one will be deceived by such tactics, Anglo-Indian journalists are bitterly 
opposed to all our aspirations and no one will ever take their shameless writings 
seriously. They cannot even hope to deludethe British public. We, therefore, 
request the editor of the Z’tmes to abandon in future his campaign of malicious 
misrepresentation. If he will not take the warning, we must say that he will 
only court public obloquy and odium. 


s 10, The time is now approaching when those Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
| and others, who have been doing their utmost to keep 
Manifesto to the “Golden the Indians for ever in a state of thraldom, will 


Bengal ” Society. witness some wonderful incidents. The deep dis- 
. Gujardts (24), 9th Setp. content roused in Bengal by the partition of that pro- 


vince has, it is said, given rise to a secret society 

called ‘“ Golden Bengal,” which has issued a manifesto exhorting the people 
of all castes and creeds in India to combine and drive out the English. We 
cannot say whether such a secret organisation really exists in Bengal or 
whether it is merely a concoction of the Anglo-Indian papers, It is our wish 
that political agitation in India should be conducted on constitutional lines and 

- that it might, so far as possible, never be necessary to found such secret societies 


among us. The authorities in England can easily prevent the formation of such 


organisations by readily consenting to broaden the foundations of British 
’ administration in India so as to make it more popular, Lord Ourzon, however, 
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round:the necks 6f the people'and 


e by the Queen’s Proclarbation. Anglo-Indian officers and journalists 
)mean policy, which-was capped by the partition of Bengal. The 
pre fio that the sympathies of the people were alienated from 


a people came to believe that the country was governed exclu- 
Jniterdats 


te expedi The move- 
ment is only just beginning, it is said, in Bengal, and if our rulers are wise, 
pos heyy Co oe ogame gy rights in time and prevent India from being another 

. if they do not do so, the people will resort to a lower form of political 
agitation, viz., a hand-to-hand fight with the authorities. Let our rulers 
remember that their strength lies in the contentment of the people and adopt 
a high-minded policy in dealing with our aspirations, [The paper proceeds 
to ‘express its emphatic disapproval of the views expressed by the Pioneer on the 
subject of “ Golden Bengal’? and remarks that in spite of the defiant and 
recriminatory tone of the Pioneer, the stability of British rule in India rests not 
on British guns and bayonets, but upon the loyalty and devotion of the people 
of this country. | ees. 


*11,. “The continued agitation kept up by our Bengali compatriots for so 
Coe Scicleat is eh Cin ing months past, which they periodically take the 
erat political widicton ;, vow to maintain in future, may be highly pleasing to 
Bengal as likely to lead toan their conceit: it may even satisfy the few conscientious 
increase of India’s Military individuals among them to think they are displaying 
oe ae » 0. an °° wondering world their steadfast belief in their 
Bept. Bog —* ); patriotism. But do they reflect at what immense 
| cost to the rest of the people of India they are 
indulging in this amusement? Is it not apparent to them that their antics, 
magnified through the telescope of the British Committee of the Congress, must 
ike British statesmen in England as the signal of a danger calling for stringent 
; measures of caution? These measures can take but one form, namely, 
to maintain, and even to increase the strength of the British army in India? 
And yet, forsooth, these very agitators cry out against the burden of military 
expenditure! Are their machinations calculated to inspire the Govern- 
ment with such confidence in their loyalty as to induce them to lessen the 
recautions against internal disturbance? We think it is high time that 
bs Government and the people should, with a voice not to be mistaken, 
-eondemn the further display of this Baboo bluster, for it has passed beyond 
the bounds of buffoonery and can only lead to an increase in Army expenditure, 
the cause of which it is the duty of every tax-payer in India to exterminate.” 


12, ‘ We must confess that it has pained us a good deal to read in the 
Anglo-Indian press extracts from Babu Surendranath 
_ Comments on Mr.Suren- Bannerjis own paper containing a grandiloquent 
‘dranath Bannerjis “crown- aogount of his alleged crowning and anointment b 
TN atta (9), 9th Sept, Some of the Pundits of Calcutta, and the malicious 
comments of that press upon the same. We do not 
‘in the least question the sincerity of purpose of the venerable gentlemen who 
unmistakably expressed their approval of the popular movement in Bengal 
in a fashion obviously calculated to appeal to their tastes the best ; nor do we 
mean in any way to question the propriety of Babu Surendranath Bannerji 
_ submitting himself to the ceremony rather than displeasing them. But the 
whole thing assumes an entirely different complexion when it is publicly 
demonstrated and advertised.......... Evidently the ‘crowning and anoint- 
ment’ were not intended to have any political significance. But the public 
advertisement of it cannot save it from being dragged into the arena of 
journalistic discussion or from the deep thrusts of the weapon of ridicule which 
_ malicious Anglo-Indian journalists know how to use so well. We do not really 
think -that the scurce of trouble in this respect could be traced to the personal 
vanity of Babu Surendranath Bannerji, but to his unfortunate neglect of duty in 
allowing the.description of this somewhat unusual and also misleading ceremony 
_, to appear in any paper, least of all his own.......... It is with the greatest 


af | 

reluctance that we refer to this subject,.,.... But we cannot help expressing . 
deepest sense of humiliation when we find thatthe respected. name of Babu n- 
@zanath Bannerji has served like a broad target for the venomous arrows of the 
. Som. 7 Ya Tae ga The great majority of the Hindu readers will have absolutely 
‘no difficulty in perceiving that a Shanti Sechana is an essentially unpretentious 
‘religious ceremony. And surely the tf enemy of Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji must give him credit for sufficiént common-sense to perceive that a 
crowning ceremony, if it be anything but a private religious function, must 
make him ridiculous in the highest degree. It follows that a description may 
be more at fault than the thing described, and that an enthusiastic but foolish 
reporter might often lead reputations to the brink of ruin with the best of 
intentions, ‘There is also another side to this. affair. From the manner in 
which the Anglo-Indian papers have attacked Babu Surendranath Bannerji 
it is evident that they were only too eager to seize any the least pretext that 
came in their way to ‘blow up’ the Bengali leader and the entire anti-partition 
movement through him if they.could. Any one who notices the ungentlemanly 
‘eriticism which Mr. Surendranath has been subjected to at their hands will be 
convinced that the attack on Mr. Bannerji is only a feint designed to facilitate a 
flank movement against the whole anti-partition agitation. It may be a good 
thing from their point of view to extinguish once for all a reputation, like that 
of Babu 8. N. Bannerji, but the feat is not really so easy of accomplishment.” 


*13, “ Evidently it seems that too much attention is of late being bestowed 


Is the split within the 
Congress camp a source of 
danger to the existence of 


the movement ? 


on the Congress, especially by its sot-disant and candid 
friends, the wolves, jackals and foxes that masquerade 
in the skin of the lamb and the sheep. But as their 
character is too well-known, it is superfluous to make 


Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 16th any further allusion to them. There are some, 
Sept., Eng. cols. however, who seem alarmed at what is called the split 
within the camp! Where it may be, we have failed to notice. Differences 
of opinion there always have been and differences are certain to arise in the 

resent and the future as they have done in the past.......... The Congress 
would not be a Congress, were it so constituted as to be without men 
‘differing in their opinions. But at the same time the Congress by experi- 
ence has known how to deal with these differences as they arise. Its strength 
lies in two ways. Not only isit able to outlive the external attacks of its 
so-called candid friends and its robust opponents, but it has the strength, 
courage and foresight to overcome all internal differences..,,...... Surely, 
it cannot be said that it was purely Mr. Gokhale’s persuasive tongue, 
which brought round so hard-headed a statesman as Mr. John Morley to the 
Congress side. The Congress must have shown its own intrinsic worth 
as a national organisation to extort even the allegiance of so canny, shrewd 
and philosophic a Secretary of State as Mr. Morley, A body which has thus 
weathered all obloguy and all manner of virulent criticism from the most 
inimical quarters, and which is now winning most unsolicitedly the respect of 
those who were once its virulent revilers, surely ought to be strong enough. 
And so long as it boasts of long-headed steersmen of the type of the Mehtas and 
the Bonnerjis, not to mention other names, there could not be the slightest 
fear of the bark being upset, be the storm which might rage round her 


what it may.” 
14. Those who are responsible for the selection of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
for the presidentship of the next Congress are to 


Acceptance by Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji of the President- 
ship of the next Indian 
National Congress. 

Indian Spectator (5), 15th 
Sept.; “Indian Social Re- 
former (4), 16th Sept. 


be heartily congratulated on the happy choice they 
have made. It seems there was some secrecy about 
his nomination, and perhaps those who put forward 
other names have some reason to feel as if they were 
out-witted. But we suppose the procedure followed 
was in accordance with precedent, though the news- 


papers may not have suggested Mr. Naoroji’s name. Apart from the procedure, 


"we expect that the choice will be unanimously approved even in Bengal. 
Between Mr. Naoroji and the forward 


party in the Congress the. difference 


is one of methods. If the Congress may be said to be a product of English 


con 1060—5 
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it may with equal truth be said that the forward is a@ product 
roji's teachings. If the moderate dins fe oan that 
eing ‘bled by foreign commerce and foreign administration, the 
y responds to the teaching with the coro that the bleeding 
be be stopped by such means as are available to the people, and there 
had better be no empty and wearisome cry of ‘bleeding, bleeding, bleeding.’ 
wsseeseeee, Such being the intellectual relationship between the two parties, 
we expect that Mr, Naoroji will be welcomed with open arms as a guru, instead 
of the selection of the venerable teacher being criticised. In any case all will 
rejoice that the Grand Old Man, at his advanced age, still possesses enough of 
energy ‘to preside over a vast assembly like the National Congress...,...... 
In selecting Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as President of this year’s Congress the 
older members of the body have sought to secure a veritable deus ex machina. 
And if the Nestor of Indian Politics’ cannot reconcile the contending 
factions in the Congress camp, the case may be taken as _ hopeless,’ 
[The Indian Social Reformer writes :—“‘ We are extremely pleased to learn 
that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has graciously accepted the presidentship of 
the Congress to be held in Calcutta next December. His nomination shows 
that the sober element in Bengal politics is beginning to assert itself, and 
the anxiety felt by some of us regarding the holding of the next session 
at Calcutta, we hope, may now be dismissed. Of the veteran leader who 
at the call of duty has come forward to pilot the national movement in 
this difficult time, we need not say anything by way of appreciation.......... 
His great age is the only incident which may induce some diffidence regard- 
ing his choice for this year’s presidentship. But his presence is sure to 
hush all rivalries, and the deference which will be rendered on all hands 
to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji will make his task of guidance light and easy. 
In these days when selfish and timid counsels are reducing the importance 
of the Parsis among the communities of India, the sight of the distin- 
ished leader in our midst should serve as a stimulus to -very one todo his 


uty.’’] 


15, ‘* The news of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s election to the presidentship of 
the ensuing National Congress will be hailed with 
general satisfaction and a sense of relief...,..,... 
bik Mg. ocle, deaidnd The task which will devolve upon the President of 
Souddgar “61 ), 12th Sept, the forthcoming session of the Congress is parti- 
Eng. cols. cularly delicate and arduous. It calls fora man of 
extraordinary capability and grit—a master-mind 
that can, by the sheer force of his towering personality, keep the con- 
flicting elements under his thumb and enforce obedience to his will with 
the authority of a Dictator........... Whether the Congress has acquired in 
Mr. Dadabhai the sort of man who can rule the turbulent factions and keep 
them all together is what we are not quite sure of. His kindness of heart 
and impulsive nature are no proof against the machinations of vile and design- 
ing politicians, However, his election will so far commend itself to the 
public that it will spare the Congress the misfortune of being committed to 
the charge of fire-eaters like Mr. Tilak, who plume themselves on their 
reckless and go-ahead tactics........... Mr. Tilak’s friends and followers have 
long been at work to instal their idol in the coveted chair of the Congress, 
The Shivaji cult was a mere stalk-horse to push Mr. Tilak into prominence 
and popularity. His campaign through Bengal was organized with an astute 
eye to ulterior motives,......... The news that Mr. Tilak has been supplanted 
to make room for Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji will, therefore, cause all who wish 
well to the Congress to heave a deep sigh of relief. It would be, however, 
premature at-this stage to pin one’s faith too closely on the presidential address 
that will be delivered by Mr, Dadabhai........... Mr. Dadabhai has, unfor- 
tunately, identified himself, of late, with a policy which is by no means a paragon 
of sobriety and moderation.......... We devoutly wish that Mr. Dadabhai 
will not infuse into his presidential address the views and language which 
he has imbibed in the free atmosphere of England.’ [The Akhdbdr-i-Souddgar 
writes in a similar strain. } a ea er ees 


Rast Goftdr (84), 16th 


16, “Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in. accepting the offer of ptesidentship 
| of the next ress, has solved what might perha 
*Qujardti (24), 16th Sept., have provel a knotty problem in the hands of the 
Hing. cols.; Oriental Review Reception Committee. It is mot true’ that ore 
se ‘6 rT i ty or two of the Bombay leaders were previously 
Sa'nj Vartamdn (89), fii, consulted by .the Reception Committee. The real 
Sept. truth is that the views of the Bombay Presidency 
Association were invited as in past years. The subject 
came formally for consideration before the Council of the Association last 
week, and the opinion of the Council was that if Mr, Dadabhai was prepared 
to accept the offer, he should, of course, be given the first choice. Barring 
him the Council suggested two names—the Honourable Nawab Syed Muhammad 
Sahib of Madras, who was president of the Madras Congress Reception 
Committee, and Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar.......... We are glad to find 
that the Times of India, whilst dissenting strongly from some of Mr, Dadabhai’s 
views, has come forward to speak of him in terms of sincere admiration for 
having taken up a most arduous task at a period of life, when he might well 
have pleaded the burden of age as an excuse........... The next Congress 
is destined to be an event of historical importance, and we only hope that 
our friends in Bengal will now be able to hush up all private dissensions, 
sink all personal jealousies and co-operat2 with one another in making the 
forthcoming session of the Congress one of the greatest and most notable events 
in the annals of the movement.”’ {The Oriental Review writes in a similar 
strain. The Bombay Samdchar and the Sdnj Vartamdn are jubilant over the 
selection of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to preside at the ensuing session of the 
Indian National Congress and express the hope that his presence will tend 
to pacify the excited feelings of a section of Congressmen in and out of 
Bengal. | 


17, “ ‘fhe Honourable Mr, G. K. Gokhale is back among us, having 
most honourably discharged the mission which 
ie ny Begg Ae was entrusted to him in his capacity as its delegate 
pate nore, A England. by the Benares Congress. The work he has done 
® Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 16th is of a most valuable character, we mean, the 
Sept, Eng. cols.; “Gujardtt education of the British public in Indian questions 
(24), 16th Sept., Eng. cols; from the Indian point of view. So far that work 
Indu Prakdsh (43), !°th ag been discharged most ientiously, ab 
Sept., Eng. cols. a. S ost =conscientiousiy, a ly 
and patriotically. He has infused a spirit of respon- 
sibility into the Indian Parliamentary Committee and made if alive to the real 
wants and requirements of the country and the aspirations of his countrymen. 
And he has also been able to present the Indian view of Indian problems 
with tha strictest regard for truth to the Secretary of State. India, 
therefore, welcomes him back to his native country with feelings of the 
warmest gratitude, and the Congress in Calcutta will be interested and 
instructed to hear at first hand from his eloquent lips an account of his most 
important mission.” [The Gujardti and the Indu Brakdsh write in a 


similar strain. | 


18. The Khdndesh Vaibhav publishes an appeal signed by Bhaskar 
Vaman Bhat and Ramkrishna Govind Joshi, Secre- 
An appeal on behalf of the taries of an association, called the Khandesh District 
Ean Laer Gwaqeens tnantioohi Amesiation, nes whine: they say thet. the 
ae wo 1 association was founded at a public meeting held a 
me igi romans Same Dhulia on 8th October 1905 and that its objects are 
tosend students to Japan and other countries for 
acquiring technical education to start small factories for the manufacture of 
swadeshi goods and to discourage the vice of drinking among the people, 
The President of the association is R. S. Madhavrao Narayan Gadre, while 
Messrs. Shankar Shrikrishna Deo, Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, etc., are 
members. ‘The association has appointed one Mr. Waman Bhimrao Kelkar as 
a preacher to explain its objects to the people of Khéndesh and to collect 
- gubscriptions from them. The Secretaries make a general appeal to the public 
for funds to enable them to carry out the objects of the association. 
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ue ) to toad: Mr. McNeili’s ‘exhanétive | and “encooraging 
3 reseeabt of the Co-operative Credit 
ing of Captive “Bocietiesin this \Presidency during. the last official 
year. ‘There were 81 socicties red: before the 
end of the year. On the date of his report, 10th 
July, that numiber had risen to 45,..... He is 
+. gonvinced that some five years hence progress will be 
amore rap ia more assured. Unfavourable seasons, village factions and a 
distrust as to the continued success of co-operative undertakings by 
j rs are among the chief obstacles in the way of starting these sozieties. 
are still in the experimental stage, and much depends upon the personal 
exertions of the organisers....... These societies will require a good deal of 
‘encouragement and assistance, but the-example of the few successful ventures 
‘is likely to find more and more imitators. We are told that when the Registrar 
first met the Timmépur and Harldpur people at a spot between the two villages, 
Poser sige from a third village came uninvited to ask that a society might be 
in their village also, Much depends upon the nature of the people, 
and the accident of their having intelligent leaders. Mr. McNeill thinks 
that the best future for these societies lies among the Lingayats of the 
Karnatik, who are said to be sturdy, industrious and practical, with a good 
working standard of honesty. In Gujara4t the prospects appear to be less 
favourable, because the well-to-do cultivator can borrow very cheaply and does 
not need cheaper oredit facilities. ......... It may be noticed that only 1 loan 
out of 441 was obtained for payment of rent or assessment, the amount being 
00 rupees. It is usually stated that the cultivator is driven into the hands of 
the money-lender because the assessment is high and it is collected at an 
inconvenient period of the year. When such statements are made in future, 
the Government may check them by a reference. to the classification of the 
loans which are disbursed by Co-operative Credit Societies. It is recorded that 
the Bombay Urban Society, Limited, is rendering most valuable service, first 
by assisting rural societies, and secondly, by showing to the investing public 
- that a safe field for investment of capita] at 5 per cent. is being newly 
developed. No caste society has yet been formed ; educated opinion is generally 
against such societies, and Mr. McNeill very properly remarks that it is 
inadvisable to stimulate villages to co-operate on caste lines, when co-operation 
on a broader basis is found feasible. The inspection did not disclose any grave 
errors in the accounts, and it seems that the school-master makes the best 
secretary, while he is also a good expounder of the principles and rules of these 

novel institutions.”’ 
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20. It is gratifying to note that the Registrar, Mr. McNeil, has spared 
no pains to put the Credit Societies on a sound footing. 
1 Pe sw Bamdehar (64), Tast year he devoted his energies to framing rules and 
pt. ; Akhba'r-e-Souda- : 
gar (61), 18th Sept. regulations for the conduct of these societies, This 
year he displayed his zeal in making the advantages 
of joining them widely known among the rural population. He has acted 
wisely in following the advice of some influential native gentlemen, of whose 
services he makes a fitting acknowledgment in the Report. We hope Mr. 
McNeil will not confine the circle of his advisers to retired officers of Govern- 
ment, but seek assistance and co-operation from non-official gentlemen of 
ised influence and popularity. This is specially necessary in Gujarat 
where the rayats are sorely smitten by a succession of adverse seasons. The 
societies do not seem to thrive in Gujarat, and this is no doubt due to the lack 
of non-official support in popularising the concerns, The Registrar regrets that 
many of the societies were unable to secure the necessary funds to carry on their 
‘work. This illustrates how Government have frustrated the. original object of 
starting these societies by insisting upon their being financed by the rayats 
themselves instead of attracting capital thereto from other sources. How 
the above condition cramps. the- activities of the concerns is evident from 
‘the fact that only a third of ‘the number are in a working condition. The 
. Boer er of the 30 rural societies amounts only to 2 lakhs of rupees, 
“while Gov it: have have advanced to anes the sum of Rs. 18,000. How sucha 
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gentlemen savours strongly of jobbery. Mr. Aston’s appointment in Sind, as 
also his present sudden promotion, are due to the fact that he is the son of 
Mr. Justice Aston of the Bombay High Court, who gained so much fame during 


Mr, Tilak’s trial.” 


Sept., Eng. cols. — 


21 


meagre contribution can relieve the indebtednéss . of the afflicted rayat.is mord 
than we can understand. The number of societies and their present resources 
are far too meagre to cope with the problem of agricultural ‘indebtedness. Let 
Government follow the example of other civilised countries in this respect. [The 


Akhbér-i-Souddgar compliments Government upon the success attained by the 
societies so far. It suggests that the societies should not only distribute loans 


but seed and implements to needy rayats.}~ | 


21. There is no doubt that the great majority of the inhabitants of the 
Belgaum District sincerely deplore Mr. A. M. T. 


Appreciation of the ser- ; 
viecs of Mr. A. M.T. Jack. %&C¢kson’s departure to England on leave, During. 


son, 1.C.9., Collector of his three years’ regime as Collector of Belgaum, he 
Belgaum. discharged his official duties most creditably, and 


Belgaum Samdchar (111), the people of this district will long remember his 


10th Sept. liberal and humane famine administration. He was 
exceptionally kind in his treatment of petitioners and was so gentle that 
nobody was afraid to approach him, Before his arrival in Belgaum, the District 
authorities were unduly strict in granting Arms licenses. Mr. Jackson 
mitigated the hardship of the people in this respect by showing great liberality 
in the issue of such licenses. He knew that in times of plague people went 
to live in huts outside towns and villages where they were exposed to the attacks 
of dacoits and other malefactors. He also successfully put down the corruption 
which was known to be rife in the Abkari and Registration Departments. He 
maintained strict impartiality in distributing official patronage among the 
different castes and communities. On the eve of his departure, he was 
entertained at many pan supari parties in the town, 


22. ‘* We have been greatly surprised at. the news that Mr. Astun, Public 
. Prosecutor in Sind, has been appointed Chief Presi- 
Adverse comments on ie dency Magistrate of Bombay........... The exhibi- 


intment of Mr. Aston, |, = 
a ania en Acting Chief tion Mr. Aston made of himself while appearing on 


Presidency Magistrate, Bom- behalf of the Crown in some appeals before the new 
bay 


ty Sadar Court clearly showed that he was a perfect 
Sind Journal (19), Sth failure ag a pleader. Such a man to be promoted to 
& prize post in supersession of the claims of several 


*23, “We do not know what are the tests laid down for filling this post, 
Se Se but one test we know and that is that the incumbent. 
Patriot (14), loth Sept. = Should be an Englishman, Whether the appointment 


be permanent or temporary, it is never to be filled by an Indian. ‘The permanent 
incumbent, Mr. Kemp, is a very junior Barrister, and his locum tenens Mr, Aston, 
who is a son of Mr. Justice Aston, is of still more recent date. We maintain 
there are a number of Indian Barristers in Bombay and in the mofussil of much 


longer standing, who could have discharged the duties of this post with equal 


if not with greater efficiency.......... For aught we know, Mr. Aston may be 
endowed with much superior qualifications, but the fact of his being a son of a 
legal luminary on the High Court Bench and a very junior Barrister cannot fail 
to give rise to some peculiar reflections in the public mind. If an Indian in 
high office had appointed, or procured the appointment of, his kith and kin 


to a lucrative post, there would be no end to hostile and bitter criticism from 
the Anglo-Indian Press, but this appointment has not elicited any comment 
whatsoever.’’ | ai i : 


24. ‘The earlier rumour about the abolition of the quarantine at Kameran 
ay has been modified by the report that the period of 
Protest against the quar qitention has been reduced to five days, subject to 
antine against intending ti ae 7 eee 
Hajis from India at Kam- Certain conditions. On the principle of half a loaf is: 
ran. _ better than no bread, this concession would no doubt be 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 10th yery thankfully received. It is due, however, to the 
: _.. , -» Muslim community of India to say that they would. 
be justified in continuing the agitation for the total abolition.of the quarantine, 


~ gon 1060—6 


wee for it 4e'so'strong that if those who have been taking an interest in 


would only persist in their efforts, the relief sought for is sure to 
the first ordinary general mecting of the Bombay 


_. 25. “We note that ok tis Dit coticasy decent me & Co Bombay 
ei aa are j ric Supply and mwa . in London, 
a 9 Agence a was decided that strong oppiaition should be offered 
cetie ol the Sane mil] to the granting of & license to Messrs, Tata & Sons 

oe | on behalf of the Hydro-Electric Syndicate, who 
_ Indian Teatite Journal (6); propose to supply electric current at a very low rate 
ton Aang _ to the mill-owners of Bombay. The object of this 
decision is, no doubt, to safeguard the interests of the shareholders 
of the former Company. It. is, however, already quite evident that 
the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Co. cannot produce current 
at a price which will compete with the steam power at present in the 
mills, and if they were to start a rival hydro-electric scheme, it would 
demand a good deal of time and might result in ruinous competition. We, 
therefore, look forward, after the preliminary legal sparring is over, to an 
ment between the two Companies, and an arrangement for the purchase 
by the Bombay Company of all the current it requires from the Hydro-Electric 
Syndicate. There will be plenty of work in other parts of India for the 
steam plant at Mazagaon. At any rate, the urgent requirements of the cotton. 
industry should receive prompt attention at the hands of Government. The 
Hydro-Electric Syndicate is, we understand, prepared to begin work at once, 
and Bombay mill-owners are equally prepared to deal with them the moment 
they are ready,” 


26. ‘ We have on several occasions noticed in these columns the grievances 
of the local dealers in country tobacco. The Bombay 
Grievances of Bombay Government have been interpellated in the local 
— wet aie gg , * Legislative Council with reference to these complaints, 
lig ool, sie “P"* but in vain. The present law is in some respects so 

antiquated and the powers of the executive are so 
arbitrary that the tobacco traders have not only not obtained any relief but not 
even a sympathetic hearing. ‘he evils flowing from the fusion of executive and 
judicial functions will be found rampant is this branch of the administration 
to the fullest extent. The rules regarding the grant of licenses or withdrawin 
them have for years caused not a little dissatisfaction. Whilst the dealers in 
foreign tobacco are treated with indulgence, the traders in cOuntry tobacco 
receive a different kind of treatment. The latter have now organized them- 
selves into an Association, ‘They have substantial grievances, and if the 
Association will apply itself to the task of getting them redressed in a 
determined but reasonable spirit, there is ample scope for useful work. We 
would advise the Association to collect the whole literature on the subject of 
their complaints and grievances and represent their viewson a careful and 
dispassionate study of their inconveniences, hardships and disabilities and of the 
objections that they will have to face at the hands of a department that has 
so far turned an unsympathetic ear to almost all their complaints.”’ 


27. A contributor writes to the Praja Bandhu:—* The question of the 
Bet tai bes _ jurisdiction of the Kapadwanj Sub-Judge’s Court was 
| eas ay be Government eonsidered at the last Judicial Conference held in 
severe i “jurisdiotion of Ahmedabad. You have very correctly pointed out 
inate Judges’ Courts that it is necessary also to re-arrange the juris- 

in certain talnkasof Ahmeda- diction of the Dholka Sub-Judge’s Court. Before 
ea ae ae (33), 9th the authorities come to a decision on this point, 
Sept., Eng. ee , allow me through the columns of your paper to make 
, a suggestion to them. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the people of Mod4sa and Prantij talukas are put to consider- 
ee ee owing.to their villages being included-in the jurisdiction of 
e F. O. Sub-dudge’s Court’at Ahmedabad. After the extension of the Deccan 
igriculturists’ Relief Act, it is necessary for Civil Courts to compel the 
@ttendance of the defendants for examination before them in cases coming 
under Chapter II, as no ex porte decrees: can, now be passed even though 


93 ! | 


the summons on the defendants be duly served. In & good many cases, 
the illiterate agriculturist hardly cares to attend the Oourt on the day 
of the first hearing, and he has to be brought undér a warraiit: The 
inconvenience both to the plaintiffs and the déferdants, not to speak. 
of the witnesses, can be éasily imagined whet the Court is situated far away 
from their homes: I suggest, therefore, that it will be better to make 
Kapadwanj and Prantij linked Courts like Dhandhuka and Gogha, and to 
ask the Sub-Judge to hold sittings at Kapadwanj and Prdntij every 
alternate month, or at intervals of two months, according to the proportion 
of work at the two places. Similarly Dholka may be linked to the 
Court at Sinand. A glance at the map will show that Dholka and Sénand 
dre contiguous talukas, while Kapadwanj and Prantij are not far apart. It will 
be, therefore, quite possible to group the villages under major and minor 
Courts, so as to give the greatest facility to the people concerned....... . The only 
question that the authorities will have to face will be the probable additional cost. 
err But an extra expense of a few hundred rupees should not be grudged 
in view of the advantage to the people of so many villages and towns,”’ 


28, **Snehi, ¢. e., lover” writes to the Hind Swardjya:—The action of the 
Military officials in ruthlessly hacking to pieces 36 cows 
Protest against the alleged near a Hindu temple in Upper India is nothing short 


slaughter of kine by certain . ‘ak | 
Military officers near Simla. of downright wickedness and wanton outrage, The 


Hind Swardjya (Anglo. ©ntreaties of those Hindus, who witnessed the act, 
Gujarati) (2&), 15th Sept.; that the officers should desist from the slaughter were 
Gujarati Punch (26), 9th fruitless. Oh protectors of Brahmins and kine, where 
Sept; Jain 185), pee wall have you been hiding? What is it that is coming to 
Mode lie ri 40), li, |46passP? «=6An English writer has prophesied that next 
Sept. year there will be a mutiny in India, and conse- 


quently these occurrences should be regarded as its 


precursors. Oppression is rifein Bengal and elsewhere. When we think 


of all these things, we can easily -believe that something untoward will 
certainly come to pass in the near future. If Government do not promptly 
check this oppression, we shall be obliged to conciude that they are acting upon 
the adage “Pride goeth before destruction.” I am not afraid to speak out 
openly the whole truth. Under what Government is it the rule that 
oppression practised upon tlie people should be silently endured and 
that any resistance or opposition thereto should be regarded as sedition ? 
This is the policy of the British Government alone. Alas! if that is go, of 
what are patriots afraid? If, when the time comes, they take up arms to 
protect their country and save the poor from being oppressed, they cannot be 
branded as seditious, He, who calls them seditious, will be himself guilty of 


sedition. [The Gujardtt Punch writes :—Is there any compassionate man, who 


will receive this heart-rending news without a thrill of horror? What can a 
subject people do? They telegraphed to the authorities, but without any 
avail. During the avowedly tyrannical rule of the Moghuls such an 


incident could hardly have occurred, The cow is sacred in the eyes 


of every Hindu. Societies and funds have been started all over. the 
country for its protection. The cry of protecting the cow once resounded in the 
land, and yet some Military authorities have with impunity mercilessly hewed 
several cows to pieces! O pious Hindus, wake up and think of the 
occurrence! The Jaén writes in a similar strain and adds :—It is too well- 
known that the main cause of the Mutiny of 1857 was the fear of losing 
their religion which was entertained by Native Sepoys. In those days the people 
were armed, but now they are not so and hence perhaps the Europeans fearlessly 
wound the religious feelings of the Hindus. For the safety of British 
rule it is the bounden duty of our rulers to respect the religious 
customs and beliefs of the subject races. It is to be regretted that this 
is not the case now, It is inexplicable why the Hindus have not 
bestirred themselves and made the air resound with their protést against’ this 
sacrilegious act of the Military authorities. The Hind aya writes :—-In« 
stances are not wanting in history when the shedding of a dfop of dow’s blood: 
brought about the destruction of the lives of thousands of persons and: oxused 
rivers of blood to flow. Such instances have not yét gone dat of the 

méinéry. The Moda Vritta makes similar comménts avd adis' fat 
theses Military officers that India feeds at a cost of hundreds of ero 68 OF Fri poes.} 
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a Protest _ advertised their notorious <tewee The facts of 
ise cai 7 emecte® =the case are briefly these : r Sewaramsing, B.A., 
Bronce | LL.B., while driving in his tonga, passed ahead of the 
vTiidu (48), ; 5. 
16th Sept., Eng, cols. carriage of one Lieutenant Grenfell on Muree 
ae Pe ae road. This the latter considered to be a dire insult to 


. * 


dignity, The Lieutenant forthwith assaulted the Sardar, who in his state- 
ment. the Court gave in sickening detail the abuse that was showered on 
him along with blows by one who called himself ‘friend of the Emperor.’........ 
‘The affair then came before the law courts, and the defence on behalf of the 
acoused Lieutenant admitted the charge and offered to apologise and pay a 
compensation of Rs. 2,000. The Counsel for the accused, however, threatened 
t if the apology and compensation were not accepted, he would claim trial by 
ury, thus implying that if his liberal terms were refused, the accused would be 
acquitted by the Jury. The complainant refused the terms and the case which 
came up for hearing more than a month ago was postponed, and the next thing 
that the public hears about it is the ignominious compromise effected a few 
days back. It is said that the compromise was effected at the private residence 
of the Deputy Commissioner and consisted of the parties shaking hands.......... 
This case brings out into sad prominence some very deplorable features, often 
met with, of educated native character on that side of India.......... The 
Sardar should in the first instance have summarily punished such white 
insolence and vindicated his self-respect. If he was incapable of doing so, he 
should at least have seen the thing through in the law courts, having once made 
a humiliating statement of the treatment he had received. Incapacity to punish 
physical assatilts we can understand, but the utter want of self-respect which 
can make up for such insolence by shaking hands is unintelligible to us,......... 
Surely such instances sully the fair and war-like traditions of the Punjabi people 
and not all their popular agitation will clear such stains.” 


80. In an article headed “ Attempts at Mutiny-making ” a writer in the 

| sects Indian Spectator says :—“ Early on Sunday morning, | 
uma ae bag forme the 2nd of September, I boarded the through Punj4b 
Military officer towards a Mail at Delhi, makiag for Bombay. As I entered a 
native gentleman at the compartment with only one passenger in, I was 


_ _ 
? 


ai 
Tw Fri 89, 


Delhi Railway Station. accosted by the indignant query—* Who's that?’ 
Set. Spectator (5), 8th Now. T never answer a question unless addressed with 


ordinary politeness. And as I did not notice this 

particular query, tbe querist called his servant from the next carriage and 
commanded him to ‘ask this man if he has a first class ticket.’ The servant 

turned to my servant who took as little notice of his question as I had taken of 

his master’s. The servant then turned to me apologetically, saying it was not 

a good thing to enter where a white Sahib was resting, that the Sahib 
aforesaid was a Military officer, &c., &. When this gentle remonstrance 

had no effect, the Sahib shouted for the Station Master, and was very 
nearly creating a scene. However he had no encouragement from me. 

. sesevesee’ This was doubtless aggravating to the party opposite, who, in justice, 
it must be added, made no attempt at an assault or any other overt act of the 
kind. He then collected his personal effects and jumped out of the com- 
partment with the words ‘damned stinking Babu’ flung at me with the 
energy of despair........... Getting out, the Sahib spoke sharply to the Station 
Master who asked pertinently why the complainant did not keep his seat: 
there was room in the compartment for three more passengers. Thus foiled the 
Sahib sugg 


ested that the ‘ damned stinking Babu’ should be asked to show his 
ticket. ‘The Station Master brushed aside this request, and advised the officer 
to find room for himself elsewhere. The latter replied he would prefer travelling . 
second, and he was taken at his word. Before starting the train the Station 
Master came up to me, asking if the officer had abused me; and on my inform- 
ing him, he wished I had told him in time. The Master and his staff behaved | 
ike gentlemen, and the crowd round about seemed bent on teaching the Sahib | 
son. I saw something like a storm brewing in their breast. But I was for. 
lid not mind the Sahib’s explétives, but judging from the condition. 
wriage he jeft for me, the stinks were altogether on hisside...,...... What 
9@ more wanton misconduct than that shown by this officer? Lf he wassq; 


rude to a stranger, who had done him: no hatm, what:must:be his behaviour 
towards the native sepoys who have to deal with him every day? I pity the 
men ; and more than the sepoys I pity the Government who have to. put up with. 
the sullen discontent created in our regiments by such outrageous arrogance. 
w«aseek Yefrain from publishing the peace-breaker’s name—he got out at Muthra 
—lest the Officers’ Mess make a hero of him; It was no hero’s part he played 
that morning. Will the authorities ask what he meant? I do not care foran 
apology from him—that would beinsult added to injury. But what I had to 
undergo is common experience in North India. Only the other day a couple of 
European privates offered what was no less than a mortal insult to Punjabi 
nobles out on a walk with their families. Then there is the horrible Murri 
affair. What do these frequent insults and assaults mean? God forbid they 
should lead to a commotion, but the air in Upper India seems surcharged with 
pent up feeling which may escape any day, overtaking the innocent many [or 
the sins of the scattered few.’’ 


31, “ We are sorry to have to record a most shamefully brutal assault 
pg cee committed by one Mr. Whittaker, a Police Sergeant, 
a Ticket Collector at Karachi 00 One Mr. Dias, a Ticket Collector, both doing duty at 
by a European Police Ser- the Karachi Cantonment Station. The circumstances 
geant. . which led to the assault are briefly thesa:—In the 
" Kara'chi Chronicle (7), 9th course of his duties, Mr. Dias, who is a resident of 
™ this place, had to report Mr. Whittaker for absence 
from duty. This latter worthy is by-the-bye an ez-soldier. The ~fact of 
Mr. Dias having reported him threw him into a terrible rage and without wait- 
ing to enquire why the report was made, this coward of a soldier fell 
on the Ticket Collector and dealt to him a series of blows, with the result 
that Mr. Dias bled profusely and fell senseless on the ground. ‘This most 
unedifying sight attracted spectators, with whose help he was extricated from 
the grasp of his assailant and removed to hospital where he is now lying. 
Of course, the matter has been officially reported, and we wait to see what steps 
are taken. We wish to enquire what the police were doing at the time 
the brutal assault was committed on poor Mr. Dias. Ordinarily we find a large 
number of constables, who never fail to make their presence felt in some way 
or other. But as is not unoften the case, these guardians of the peace on such 
occasions either make themselves conspicuous by their absence or at best 
swell the number of eager spectators. May we enquire what constables Soodal 
Khan and Khuda Bux were doing at the time the assault was committed, 
and what action has been taken with regard to their conduct ? Where was 
the native Sergeant P”’ 


382. Nothing brings so much disgrace upon British rule as the high- 

_ handed acts of the Police, whose duty it is to protect 

Alleged high-handedaction ¢he people and not to harass them. On the 29th 
of a Head Constable of the 

Mélvan Police in searching Of the last month, a Muhammadan, with 2 or 8 

a press without warrant and policemen, tried unlawfully to entera house near 


carrying away certain papers our press, saying that he wanted to search the 


therefrom. f ; We told hi that hi 
- press tor certain papers. e told him that he 
— Fejay (i28r), ore might do so after showing the requisite warrant from 


a First Class Magistrate. ‘Thereupon he said that he 
was a Head Constable in the Malvan Police: and that he possessed all the 
powers for making a search, and asked us whether we knew one Bapuji 
Shridhar Gogte and whether we had printed any lottery tickets for him. We 
said that we did not know the person well and had done no printing work for 
him but only had some correspondence with him onthe subject. The Police 
seemed, however, eager to search the press, and so we told them that they might 
do so at their risk. In spite of this they searched the press and also our private 
residence and took away the correspondence above referred to after giving 
us a receipt for it, Any one can see from the above how arbitrarily the Police act 
even in trifling matters merely with a view to harass people. As we intend to 
seek redress in the matter, we cannot write more about it here, but wish to see 
what notice Government take of the conduct of the Police. If the said Muham- 
nadan be really. a.Police: Head Constable as alleged by him, it would not be 
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er cet rag Pt them. Since a ge 
ag ie e RR d a deaf ear to our complaint, we are 
ete Ronde 83) deb Sept constrained to write rather strongly this time 
gga | to expose the vendors of such books in order that we 
yer. may be dragged into Court by these scoundrels. It is 
no to appear as an accused’in a Oriminal Oourt in the interest 
of the public and we court a prosecution in this instance. In a previous issue 
we referred to a story of Jemangala Hathi, which is priced at eight annas, and 
on a lakh copies of this being sold the purchasers thereof are to be given 
certain prizes by drawing lots. This book has been published by a Kathiawari 
and is sold in large numbers at Ahmedabad andthe surrounding places. The 
other book we referred to was the story of Narsi J/ehta published by one 
Jethalal Vadilal of Talia’s Pole, a dealer in second-hand machinery ; the next 
was Chamatkari Tara published by some Muhammadans on the Richey 
Road. Recently some other books like these are published and we have before 
us the hand-bills of Sats Rajemati Novel and Sali Lilavatt Novel. The 
first is published by F.M.S.C. Shah and Company whose sole manager is 
one Manilal Dalichand Shah of Richey. Road, Ahmedabad, and the other 
by one C.M. Javeri. These have gone on better than their forerunners 
inasmuch as in addition to giving prizes to their purchasers they promise 
to give away some aMounts to certain charities. This device is simply 
to take in tho unwary. We do not know how long these scoundrels 
are to be allowed to prey upon the credulity of poor ignorant people. These 
books are hawked about in the city and the prizes are the principal induce- 
ments to intending purchasers. In our opinion these are nothing but 
frauds. In contrast with this the Friendly Society mania was nothing, 
ecseceeee We maintain that keeping offices for the sale of such books amounts 
to keeping Lottery Offices under the Penal Code and the keepers thereof 
ought to have ere long found themselves in the dock. It is needless to 
draw the attention of the authorities to section 294A of the Penal Code in this 
connection,......... These miscreants can be proceeded with either under the 
first or the second part of the section. Every one of them hasan office here 
where lots are to be drawn, If the law officers of the Crown want any decided 
cases on the point, we may draw their attention to the case of Taylor v. Smetton, 
11 Q. B. D. 207, and to Barclay v. Pearson (1893) 2 Ch. 154, which are very 
clear authorities on the point. If section 196 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
were not in our way, we would have ere now launched criminal prosecutions 
against these miscreants and got rid of these moral vipers. If the Government 
do not want to prosecute these men, we would request them to authorize us to 
prosecute them. We have intentionally used very strong language against 
them in this article. These people had long innings and the sooner it is brought 
io an end, the better.” [The Praja Bandhu writes :—“ Following in the 
wake of the Jota gambling, this lottery evil, which if anything has been 
on an increase of late, cannot certainly add to the prestige of the local Police 
for efficient work. ‘These evils have long assumed the proportions of a grave 
scandal, and if the Police authorities of this place care to retain the remnant 
of the reputation that they may still have, they ought to put a stop to it.”} 


84. The editor of the Hind Stwardjya publishes his will, which is 
Ne - cperedes. — foie oy am now in failing 
4% eee ealth, I wish to make my last will, I have neither 
Alan gg? -awe-reem ( en Tiches nor land to bequeath to any one. The few 
Gujardti) (28), bth Sept. books that I possess I leave to my friend Mr. Chunilal 
iat ey __ Motilal, to whom I am much indebted. I exhort my 
countrymen to worship their ~motherland and hope that our rulers will drive 
away all discord and jealousies fromthe hearts of the Indians. As for my 
paper,-the Hind Swardjya, I wish that it should not cease to exist after me. I 
choose: Messrs. Gopaldas Kapadwala and- G. P. Sutarwala to conduct the 
paper after my death. . Pia. ae yee 


> 85. “The coup de.grace.has been given to our popular City Magistrate 
Alleged injastics done by WHO is no more in his wonted seat, and for what? 
the Commissioner in Sind to Apparently for no fault of his. The Oommissioner if 


Me. Ais Alben, Beg Be | Sind. Mee soe to confirm him, and as there is no a 
trate of Hydera ind). suitable place for him; he has to go.......... as 
E ia an (175), Tet Bepty My Ali Akbar asked by the Commissioner in Sind 


3 to defend himself against any charge or charges, 
real or imaginery, set forth against him by any of his superiors? The 
public understand that nothing of the kind took place and that Mr. Ali Akbar 
was asked to hand over charge at once; but for what? Itisa pity that the 
Sind Administration should have thought fit to take such a grave step in 
a hurry. Mr. Ali Akbar was a very popular Magistrate here. One great 
trait of his character was the equitable treatment given by him to juniors 
and seniors alike, ‘The whole of Hyderabad seems to have gone into 
mourning at the sudden turn events have taken and every one seems to think 
that Mr. Ali Akbar has been very shabbily treated. We do hope that 
Mr. Ali Akbar will not let matters stand where they are, but will appeal to 
the Bombay Government who, we are confident, will see justice done to an 
able and popular officer like him,”’ | 


86. “ Continuing our subject of frequent dacoities of a most atrocious 


character in several parts of the Sukkur and Larkhdna 


Frequency of dacoities in Districts, we may mention that Sessions Judges even 
Sukkur and Larkhana Dis- 


“ely ile? when judicially deciding a case on the evidence do not 
tricts in Sind. . 

Sindhi (58), Ist Sept., Eng, See through the seriousness of theoffence. If the local 
cols. Administration, to whom are entrusted the executive 


and administrative functions, were to call for a report 
of every serious dacoity from‘ the trying Judge, we doubt not that some 
preventive measures can at once be devised for the purpose. At present, the 
District Magistrates take little interest in-the prevention or detection of 
such serious crimes.,.,....... The District Magistrates are at times powerless, 
A case is sent up by the police to a First Class Magistrate; -it is committed 
to the Sessions; and in case of night dacoities and robberies, it often breaks 
down for want of identification. ‘The copy of the judgment in the case is 
rarely sent to the District Magistrate or the District Superintendent of Police 
except under special orders. A judgment of this kind contains no suggestions 
for the prevention of similar crimes in future as it is the duty of a Judge to 
judge and not to devise remedies for preventing crime. ‘The Government 
remains in complete darkness as to the number of such dacoities. It makes 
no enquiries of its own accord. The District Magistrates supply no particulars 
and the judgments of the Judges remain in the archives of their offices. We 
think it is time that the Government should bestow serious attention on 
the subject and should keep itself informed from time to time of all organised 
offences. It is only then that it can devise means for their prevention. . May 
we enquire if the Supra dacoity, which has attained publicity in all papers 
in India, has roused the Government from its sleep ? ” 


37. ‘A Post Office is badly needed at Goth Chachhar in taluka Kotri, 
' ‘The inhabitants who are literate and well-to-do have 
Desirability of opening @ been crying for the last two years for a Post Office, 
. gi gd the re but their request has not been favourably considered. 
yet ot : 61). st ‘Sept, Some six months ago they had been promised a mere 
Eng. cols. letter-box, but that too has not yet been supplied to 
. them. We hope the postal authorities will consider 

the matter more sympathetically.” | 


Railways. 


38. ‘The Bengali Railway Men’s Union that has recently been started 

A disclaimer as to the exist- ®t Calcutta by a few Bengali gentlemen appears to 
ence of any connection bet- be active in its seditious work; if telegraphic news is 
ween the Amalgamated to be credited.....0.... We read with , to the 


comer Fe . 4, ye evant Asansol strikes :—‘ At a meeting held by Bengali 


ok eee "agitators, who are working up the strikes on the 

. ‘Retlees Thnet (17), 8th East Indian Railway under the cloak of the boycott, 

— _. at Asansol on the evening of the 2nd instant, a 
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sUS 5 1) was'delivered in ‘spite of the presence: of\the Magistrate, the 
es ) at of «Police and the rict Railway officers. . The 
| were told that sugar was refined with pig’s blood and the Hindus 
Poow's bloc was used for the same purpose)..... The English had fattened 
‘on the yi meat supplied by them and were now oppressing and giving them 
thelx boot. It was now their turn to give the English the boot, and they would 
an ammunition one. Japan had shown them what an Asiatic people could 
ig if they only combined. The Hindus were the positive and the Muhammadans 
the negative element, and it required only the contact of the two to get the 
to drive the English out ’......... It is simply surprising that such sedi- 
tious stuff can be permitted to be uttered. That the Bengalis are great 
tongue-warriors we know. But we never thought they were capable of 
going to the lengths they have recently gone........._ Some of these Bengali 
itators, we hear, are at present endeavouring to stir up the native staff 
on the North-Western Railway, and some trouble is anticipated, As one 
of our travelling Secretaries happens just now to be on the North-Western 
Railway, we should like to point out that the A. 8S. R. 8. has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Railway Men’s Union of Calcutta or with its emissaries. 
This’ disclaimer, though scarcely necessary for sensible people, is nevertheless 
wanted for the benefit of those ° keen-witted’ individuals, the subordinate 
police.. We believe an extravagant petition is being prepared for the native 
staff of the North-Western Railway, apparently by these Bengalis, and a police- 
man was stupid enough to visit one of our branch Secretaries on that line and 
inquire if he knew anything about it. We hear that there are just now Bengali 
agitators among the native staff on almost every railway in India,’ 


Municipalities. 


39. “The Bombay Corporation took a stepin the right direction when 

it courteously declined to entertain the proposal of 

Hominy Port Trost i Fy the Government to grant the Bombay Port Trust 
Bombay Mill-Owners’-Asso. 20d the Mill-Owners’ Association, respectively, the 
ciation in the Corporation. right of electing one of their representatives as a 
Rast Goftér (34), %h member of the Corporation. With its complement 
Sept, Eng. cols, of seventy-two members, the Corporation has already 
waxed fat into a massive and unwieldy body, anda further extension in 
number, however small, would be both unwise and undesirable. Apart from 
this question, the policy embodied in the proposed suggestion, is to be 
deprecated on principle, as it is liable to interfere with the requirements 
of efficient local self-government. Since the existing laws of Municipal 
administration were framed, the city has reached, with others, a stage of 
advancement and educational progress, when it might be considered with 
advantage if it was not possible to seriously entertain the question of putting 
the present system of franchise on a renewe‘ basis, so as to permeate to such 
strata of society as are at present debarred from participating in the benefits of 
self-government, Ergo, any proposal, which seeks to give exclusive privileges 
to specific interests and small numbers, militates against the common 
interest of the general body of ratepayers, and sets back the clock of their 
progress. The mill-owners, no doubt, bear a substantial share in the payment 
of Municipal revenue, but the real mil!l-owners are not the fat millionaires 
of agents and managers, who are in direct charge and control of the 
mills,;........ 1¢ is the share-holders who are the real owners of our mill 
industries, whereas those in charge of the actual conduct of the mills and in 
close league under the guise of an Association, have very little in common 
with the general body of share-holders. Paradoxically enough, the interests 
of the two classes are not identical, and if the agents and managers of mills 
seek representation in the Corporation, it is not so much to safeguard the 
interests of the share-owning public as their own...,....... Moreover, the Bombay 
mill-owners are not such an- entirely hopeless and helpless body of individuals, 
devoid of all voice in the administration of Municipal affairs as they are sought 
to’be-made, undér the proposed suggestion, as to warrant their apenial represen- 
ation. They already own, as they have, all along owned, 

combination in the Corporation; ever on the. alert whenever 
squestions affecting the interests of their class crop up for discussion,...... As for 


‘the other » 
‘weed uot énter into any lengthy arguments to justify the action of the Corpo- 
ration, The Trust is a smal 


‘to 


of favouring tho Port Trust wittia special nomineo, we 


body and an officialized department altogether, 


composed as itis of a board of eight Government members out of a total of 


thirteen. Government, if it thinks that that body deserves special representa- 


tion in the Oorporation, is at liberty to nominate as many Trustees as it 
chooses.’ Ys ge 

40. ‘* Bandra supplies meat to Bombay, and yet Bandra perennially com- 

| plains about getting bad meat itself! It seems as if 


A request to the Bombay 
Government to make a 
searching inquiry into the 
question of the meat supply 


the share of the beautiful little suburb comes to no 
more than the leavings of the wealthy and opulent 
city it has for its neighbour, and if this were only a 


‘Sept., Kng, cols, 


of Bandra, Thana. 


sentimental grievance, one would not have minded 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 12th 8 ’ d 


it much. But it is not so. It is a really serious 
grievance inasmuch as it tells upon the health of the 
Bandraites. The Civic Fathers of the place—we say so without meaning 
offence to any particular individual—represent a Municipality that has attained 
the unenviable notoriety of not choosing to do anything till called upon 
by some resident in the public prints. The correspondent who has echoed the 
grievance of the Bandra public in the present instance has, in fact, reminded 
us that the Municipality was repeatedly urged to take steps in the matter, 
but did nothing in that direction. So the appeal in the present case should 
go to Government, and it is to be hoped they would listen fo it, for the 
risks that attend a bad meat supply throughout the year must be very 
grave and serious. Bandra has periodically all sorts of diseases prevailing 
among its inhabitants. How much of this suffering must be due to bad 
meat? It is to be wished that Government made a searching examination 
into the Bandora Municipality’s sins of omission and commission.”’ 


41, There seems to be a difference of opinion among the inhabitants of 


Is the Surat Municipality Surat as to whether the local Municipality should 


ripe for the experiment of a 
non-official President ? 

Sa'nj Vartamdn (89), 15th 
Sept.; Surat Akhbar (92), 
10th Sept. 


have an official or a non-official President ac its head. 
Some people hold the view that the affairs of the 
Municipality would be properly managed only when 
the Collector-President presides over the Municipality 


and holds in check the rival factions therein. ‘Tie other 
party ridicules the idea that none among the citizens of Surat can be found fit for 
the office at the present, when it was possible to do so about twenty years ago. 
It may be that the affairs of a Municipality cannot be efficiently managed 
without the aid of a Collector-President, but that can be no justification for 
depriving a civic body of the privilege of having a non-official to guide its 
The same argument will apply to Ahmedabad. Of course, Govern- 
ment will have to exercise the greatest care in making a selection, and it is to be 
hoped that the people of Surat will sink their internal differences so far as to 
make it possible for Government to grant them the privilege of a non-official 
President. If they miss this opportunity, it would be very difficult for them 
to get the privilege in future. |The Surat dkhbdr writes in a somewhat similar 


strain. | . 
42. A correspondent writes to the Dxydn Prakdsh:—Plague is fiercely 


Suggestion for the forma- 
tion of a Committee to en- 
courage evacuation of in- 
fected quarters by the poor 
in Poona City. 

Dnyan Prakash (40), 13th 


Sept. 


raging in Poona at present and claiming its victims 
by the hundred every day. Iivacuation is the only 
efficacious remedy for saving life, but the difficulties 
in resorting to it are formidable. Well-to-do people, 
who own houses in the neighbouring villages, can 
easily go and stay there, but what are the poor to do, 
who have nosuch facility and who have moreover 


to visit the town daily for their bread? Should not the Municipality and 
Government come forward at this juncture to help the poor in saving their 
lives from the dire epidemic ? In our opinion the Commissioner, the Collector, 
the Lord Bishop of Bombay and other leading native gentlemen should form 
themselves into a committee with a view to ascertain the difficulties that 


prevent the poor from evacuating infected localities, and take necessary 


measures to remove these, People cannot leave their homes partly because 
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hey are afraic prope eing tn an because they cannot 
g so orereome if Gover water in camp. In m on these difficulties can 
Ion Fe ‘from thie mm |duibetaes to onfogaaal the p property left in deserted 
d Boer : eo ghee a couple of Rishinies to select suitable 
sites for t porary ” health camps where Ls .terahed difficulty would not be 
felt; I would furti r the erection of durable huts at the joint expense 
of Government and the Municipality. If hired labour is not available for 

e ose one Gangs of convicts should be employed on the work. As for hutting 
| it can be had in abundance from Government forests. Under the 
pron kee tl I beg to suggest that a committee be formed, as indicated above, 
to encourage evacuation among the poor of the city. 


48. The other day the Belgaum Municipality passed a resolution, impos- 
ing a house-tax of 34 per cent. per annum, and have 
Protest against the raising issued a notice that if any inhabitant of the Munici- 
A the perch re Ra the pal district objected to the tax, he should send in his 
~ eae ee (111), Objection within one month from the publication of 
10th Sept the said notice. In 1894 when the house-tax was 
first imposed, the taxable minimum was Rs. 48, 
whereas it is now reduced to Rs, 12, Thissudden lowering of the minimum 
is calculated to press heavily upon the people at the present juncture, We 
do not mean to say that the Municipality should not have enhanced the tax at 
all. We know that the Municipal finances are at a low ebb at present and that 
an increased house-tax is the only means whereby the Municipality can hope to 
improve them. But we wish to point out that the present is not a suitable time 
for raising the tax, because owing to the frequent visitations of famine and 
plague the materia] prosperity of the town has in recent years suffered a 
serious decline, That this is a fact will be evident from the great difficulty 
which is experienced in collecting the present house-tax. We have no 
objection to the house-tax being enhanced when the inhabitants have regained 
their prosperity and are in a position to meet an increased Municipal demand, 


44, “Ata special general meeting called on the requisition of twelve 

members, the Municipality modified its former 

Affairs of the Hyderabad resolution in connection with Mr. Lele’s affair, It 

“Prabhat (02), 4c Sept., cancelled the suspension of Mr, Lele on his tendering 

Dan cble. (0%), “P™? an unqualified apology for the insult he had offered 

to the Managing Committee and reduced the 

number of members of the Committee that is to enquire into the old charges 

, against Mr. Lele. The Committee, as at present composed, consists of the 

| President, the Vice-President, the Huzur Deputy Collector, the Executive 

Engineer and the Assistant Collector of Hala. ‘The members of the Managing 

Committee, who were present at the meeting when the incident occurred out 

of which all this imbroglio arose, would, of course, not relish the turn that the 

° matter has taken, Not that they must have been unwilling to accept 

Mr. Lele’s apology and forgive him; only they could not have liked the 

suspension to be set aside. But if they look at the matter in a calm, unbiased 

spirit, they will see that they have no reason to complain, There seems to 

be a ge eneral consensus of opinion that they mismanaged the whole business, 

and that the extraordinary step they took in suspending Mr. Lele was not at all 

justified by. the circumstances of the case. If the Municipality after all 
refused to associate itself with such an action, no fault can be found with it.’ 


45. ‘Somehow or other there is at ‘en a Lge deation’ in the 

eet Hyderabad Municipality which is hardly desirable. 

sept waren A Oe ‘The President is away at Karachi and in consequence 

ax even routine work has come to a stand-still. No 
meetings of the Managing Committee are held and the public are bitterly 
complaining against the Committee’s inactivity, as many urgent matters are 
awaiting disposal at its hands.. Also the Sanitary Committee has not met fora 

single time since Captain Twigg’s resignation. As road-metal is not available, 

the work of repairs has come to a stand-still. There is, in short, perfect 
pea present in the local Municipal affairs and the sooner this is ended, 
the. better for the — administration and the public,” 
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46. “In our issue of the 26th August last we waged’. apoo Mr. 


: _ Thakurdas, President of the Hydera unicipa- 
a Ohronicle (7), 9th ity, to adopt the only honourable course open 
to him, véz., to resign his office..,...... We now learn 


from the Phenix that Mr. Thakurdas has been forced to resign. It appears 
that after blundering most egregiously hecould not make up his mind to 
forego power and probably he thought he could continue in his office, no 
matter how. But alas! this was not to be...... ‘Mr. Thakurdas has only to thank 
himself for his fall, ana we certainly have no wish to make that fall bitter by our 
own criticism. We should like to know who has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Thakurdas. Keports of a conflicting nature are afloat. Some 
say the Collector will be the President, while others assert that the Assist- 
ant Collector, Hala, will succeed to the office.......... It will be the height 
of imprudence to give an official President to the Hyderabad Municipality. 
The list of sins of the Municipality is not large enough to make it 
deserve such a serious punishment, and we, therefore, take this early opportunity 
of urging upon the authorities the advisability of desisting from the step. ” 


Native States. 


47, ‘A Commission composed of Messrs. G. B. Munshi and Gandhi has 
+ teak, been appointed to try Mr. Purshottamrai Sundarji Zala, 
Prey grog Pevchottam. the late Naib Diwan of Junagadh, on a charge of 
rai Zale. OP Naib Dewan of embezzlement of a sum of one lakh and a half of 
Jundgadh, on a charge of rupees of State money. We hear that Mr. Purshot- 
embezslement of ota org tamrai is likely to refuse to appear before a Commission 
egy ge ae (1), th Consisting of those who were once nis subordinates 
pe Smee and will ask to be tried by a European Officer. Under 
the circumstances a primd facie case against him will have to be made out either 
before the Prant Officer or the Deputy in Haldar, after which he could be extra- 
dited by the State. Mr. H. A. Wadya is likely to be retained by the 
State. Mr. Purshottamrai will be defended by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and 
Mr. Branson.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48, <A Pandharpur psn Age oe of the aoe’ writes :—It has now been 
, .., finally decided to hold an Agricultural and Industrial 
Pe sce sen HF Fre Exhibition here in October next. The Exhibition is to 
at Pandharpur. be on a grand scale and since all classes of people are 
Kesart (182), 11th Sept.; working at it whole-heartedly, there is no doubt that 
ao xa tian ok Bante it will prove a complete success. The Exhibition has 
Se ; enlisted the sympathy of many Native Chiefs and of the 
Political Agent, Southern Maratha Country. Many inhabitants of the Shol4pur 
District like Rao Saheb Warad and others have also proferred active assistance, 
The Mumbai Vaibhav publishes a similar account. The Kdl writes :— 
t is under contemplation to hold an Industrial Conference in conjunction with 
the Exhibition at Pandiiarpur. Correspondence is, at present, going on between 
the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini Sabha of Bombay and the promoters of the 
Exhibition on the subject. The matter will be decided shortly and circulars, 
&c., issued within a week. | 


49. <A Dhulia correspondent wires to the Indu Prakdsh as follows :—“‘ A 
large and influential public meeting was held to-day, 
Public meeting at Dhulia 13th August, at Dhulia under the presidency of 


to protest against the parti- pps” ‘ 
peal grind. c wee Mr. Ganesh Govind Garud to adopt a memorial to 


43), 1ith Government protesting against the partition of 

Pre Molen = SocMete Khandesh and praying that if Government are 

unable to recall the proposal, the distribution of the 

talukas between the two divisions might at least be re-considered and in order 

to ensure a fairer division three other talukas be allotted to West Khé&ndesh. 

A committee of influential residents was appointed to take steps to further the 
objects of the meeting.” a 
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Sy fas Authdocdd Riot soe in the District 
thanked for his immense personal and 
t the Khots. A second resolution was passed to 
n called “the Khoti Association ’’ be established for 
n of the rights of Khots yr? that a eg orally hd ga og 
defray the ‘expenses that may be inourred in the setile- 
ns, : A third resolution Prew f by the meeting was to the 
‘effect: that ths said Cenantites should raise subscriptions for the purpose of 
‘meeting the expenses of arguing the Ambdoshi case in the High Court, to 
which Government have appealed against the decision of the District J udge, 
Thana. 


51. A swadeshi meeting was held at Fanaswadi, Bombay, under the 
auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini Sabha on 
A swadeshi meeting in the 9th instant. A crowded audience was gathered 


Bombay. Ti 
onlay. h (48),- 10th together on the occasion to hear Mr, B. G. Tilak, who 


©. 


the course of his speech he discoursed on the necessity 
of frequently holding such meetings with a view to cure the country ofa 
He pointed out that the promoters of the swadesht movement 
had a a twofold object i in view :—(1) to revive the- dying industries of India and 
©) to force the hands of Government, by placing all sorts of obstacles in their 
» to remedy the defects of the administration. Tarning to the question 
i as swadesht deserved to be made a plank in the Congress platform, he 
pointed out that a new spirit had come over the people of India and had been 
manifesting itself in the form of strikes. The lecturer remarked that the 
apathy shown by Bombay leaders during the recent postal strike was utterly 
inexcusable and concluded his speech with an earnest exhortation to his 
audience to do everything in their power to spread the movement all over the 
country and at the same time to avoid the various pitfalls, which were scattered 
in their path by their crafty opponents. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th September 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and .District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information-as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if tlre facts alleged are incorrect, what j 1s 
belreved to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


oor worki ‘eldees of Poona 
aS one outside the es 


eee 


lied to the subordinates of a 
Barrister to act as Chief Presidency re 
= ne : , | ecu Sin oa wet | | | eee ; see * eee ees 
a _ Alleged black-mailing of isang eem em a forest underling in Héla (—). 42 
: Alleged heavy assessments on garden lands in— ~ eee 36 
| sane id Government: Appeal to the — to take steps for checking crime ‘ | 
sem ——_ eee eee een eee eee see 8 
| | rotest against the grant of land to retiring officersin— ... - .. 87 


2 Protest against the proposed removal of the Civil Hospital at Shikaérpur. 41 
iP ae ; Protest against the proposed’ utilisation of the Fort of Hyderabad for 


ae the exclusive accommodation of Government offices... sas 40 
Be Thefts in Mirpur Khas taluka (—) and alleged complicity of the Police 

io ) with the criminals ,,, eee sds bes ie 39 

| South Africa: Grievances of Indians in the Transvaal ois sii 2 


Sibadesht and boycott movements : : ‘ 
| | Alleged use.of the fat of cows and pigs in the manufacture of Man- 


‘chester éloth eee see ees eee eee 23 
| Exhortation to young Indians to boycott foreign sugar and emulate the 
- example of self-sacrifieing patricts oes oes 60 2.4, 
_ Education— 
An sr for ther establishment of an “Independent National School” at 
| dna eee oes ee oes eve ake 44 


| Recent orders of the Secretary of State for India modifying the existing 
rules for the appointments of Directors of Public Instruction by local 
Governments... ose “eee “a nal bee 48 


Railways— ia 


: . Two eases of alleged assault upon ticket-collectors at the Karéchi Cantonment 
Station and a request to the Railway authorities not to allow such cases 
to be compromised oct ie ae “or a 


) M yniet palitiea— 
. Hyderabad: Affairs of the —+ (Sind) Municipality ... ioe ie ae 
eed . Surat: Question of a non-official President for the — Municipality bee) a 
Native Statee— . 
, Jémnagat: The question of succession to the gddi of — State ... oe 49 
. Kolb4pur: Proposed representative meeting of the subjects of — State and 
¥ a Sout erp Maratha Jaghirs ~ eee ees eee eee 48 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
) A swadeshi meeting in Bombay bes wae vn me 
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Liet of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1906.) 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... oot Weekly eee »o| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 oon ses 
3 Daily Telegraph and) Poona .., sl Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 idea 
Deccan Herald: | a 
2 | East and West ... .++| Bombay.«- +f Monthly... —...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 53. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer «| Do. ... woo] Weekly ... -«+| Kamakshi Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 
man); 39. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ..» «| Do. on -+| Behramji Merwénji Malabéri, J.P.; P4rsi; 
India and Champion. x 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eee} Monthly s-| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 
neer. 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle »».| Kardchi « vo) Weekly ... -»-| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... veel Daily ceo: »».| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 
9 | Mahratta ... ave al SOOM ks | Weekly... -».| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LIL. B. ; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman) ; 32. 
10 Men and W omen of India. Bombay eee eee Monthly eee Sorabji Mancherji Ratnégar > Parsi ; 40 eee 
1l | Muslim Herald ... sel ae |. er »ee| Mahomed oe bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 
12 Oriental Review ne ne Do, eee | Weekly eee eee Restemsti Shapurji Mistri > P&rsi ; 88 eos 
13 Parsi see eee —- Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Jeh#ngir Sor#bji Talayarkh4n > P&rsi ; 80 eee 
14 | Patriot ... ve .»» Ahmedabad oof a -«+/ Bhagubhai Fatechand KaArbhéri ; Hindul 
(Jain); 83. 
15 | Phenix ... ne eee |Kardchi ... .»»| Bi-weekly »-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 os. 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona ,,, see} Daily ove ees} Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 60 ©... ie eee 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ..._...| Bombay,..  ..., Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 .. 
18 Sind Gazette eee eoe Karachi see eee Bi-weekly eo») Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 42 eee , 
19 |Sind Journal (formerly; Hyderabad  ...) Weekly ... «| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Ami); 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
nal), 
20 | Sind Times as »s.| Karachi ,,, .oo| Bi-weekly e+-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);89 _ ... 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, : | 
21 | Arya Prakfsh eee} Bombay oo. .-.| Weekly ... oP gan Tribhuwanddés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 
| nia); 32. 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ,..| Ahmedabad iy aes. he eas Narothmndte Prénjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 
nia) ; 33. 


93 | Evening Jdéme ov .»-| Bombay ... vee] Daily — ove .»+| Pirozsha Jehangir Marzban; Parsi; 80 ove 


24 Gujarsti as eee ‘ee oes Weekly ose oe ‘fa te Des#i; Hindu (Surti 
295 | Gujar4t Mitra’... joc] WOPRS ae. sof Doe ... «ee Hormasji Jamshedji; P&rsi ; 47 “a. 
26 | Gujaréti Punch ... vee} Ahmedabad ses} Do. ove -+| Somalal Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
97 |Hindi Punch ... «| Bombay we] Do. 4... -««{ Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 46... 
98 | Hind Swarajya ... oc ok sa (ee Se ee wai -Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala we — 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed we  o6, Dow ws. vost Daily 0 ...| Pirozash Jehangir Marzbén ; Pérsi; 30 

30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... oo (aa ‘oe oof Weekly ..,. ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57... me & | , 
81...| Kéthidwar News... oss| RAjkot ,.. cool DOo eee .:.| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42°... .. aa ti : 
82 | Kdthidwdr Times baal NOL. ee ...| Bi-weekly: ...| Manshankar Jayashankar Hindu (Négar Brah- 


| | - man); 39. 
33 | Praja Bandhu ... »..| Ahmedabad... 


‘Weekly se’ sad Jethélal, Umeda Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
Pallonj} Bevjorj Deshi; Parsi ; cee 


34 | Rist Goftie ... © ..[ Bombay | Do 
con 402—1a ee 
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ss+| POOna wee ve Monthly... 
5 ae ee uae Dk 
eee Bombay... ‘4 ae 
» | Poona es sce) SOT ene 
‘Doyfn Prakésh ... 9 -»| Do. 1, «+ | Weekly... 
Hind Swarajya eo+| Bombay... Se) ee 
Indu Prakésh .. ee ay. 
Native Opinion ons oof DO, see .+e|' Weekly ... 
Samarth ... os. | | Kolhfpur i tee 
Seals Wing ks Nptraeeedt 2) Dew 
Shri Saydji Vijaya See J ae 
Subodh Patrika... | Do 1  .n{ Do. ws 
Sess or Seem Da a. 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. | 
O Anglo-Lugiténo —...| Bombay... _...| Weekly ... 
ANGLO-SinbI. . 
Al-Haq ... oe0 soe “Gag” * Weekly ... 
Diadleli: 32 oes, ..| Bi-weekly 
Sindhi... ... «| Sukkur (Bind). .| Weekly ... 
aeseere7 ~ se AND 
Baroda Vateal ..., »--| Baroda «. »--| Weekly ... 
Hind Vijaya iii oo emeeew ol ow 
eee heanaes. 
Karnétak Patri... ...| Dharwérn. _..| Weekly... 
Karndtak Vaibhav Sony GEDGENE ces csel DOs; one 
EnetisH, Porrucurss 
AND OCoNncANIM. 
EN Se ae 5 Weekly... 
7 eo] Do. cso oof Do. ... 
| Daily... 
peaks BOs see 
asst veo] Weekly ose 
ves Do. vee 
-eef Daily 
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Ménekiél Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 


Umedr&im N agindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak ; 


+ Native Christian ; 
Waman Govind Sdpkar ; 


Hindu (Deshasth | 


Brahman); 48. 
Rev. Mr. EH. Abbott eee eee se 
Hari Nf&rfyan Apte; Bindu (Chitp&wan 
Br4hman); 39. 
Do. Do. eee 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager veins Damodar Sfvl4ram Yande; 
Hinde ( (Maratha) ; 41. | 

Hindu (Chitp4- 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; 

wan Brahman); 36. 
Vinayak N aratyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 37. 
Gopal Moreshwar Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bradhman) ; 45. 
Damodar S4vl4rim Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
4l. 
Dwarkeanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


82. 
Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan eapaenl i 39. . 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldm; 30 and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; Mahammadan ; 37. 
Lekhr4éj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


Dahy4bhéi Karsandés Shéh; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 99. 


[Madhav Gopdl Tonapi; 
Bréhman) ; ; 22. 

Anndji Gopal cee ay F 
Tolhens hman) ; 44, 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Hindu (Deshastha 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... 


A. Gomes; Goanese Christian ; 45 


Kési ae. K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


(Memon); 41. 
Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 58 


1,500 


209 
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No. | | Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor. Geen 
GusaRra'tI—continued. | 
66 | Broach Saméchér... ooo} Broach vee oo] Weekly ... -»>} Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 51 ... of | =6° 0 
67 : Deshi Mitra eee eee] Surat... ot aa -».| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...| 2,400 
68 | Din Mani ... eee -»+| Broach ... oo oe oes xy _— Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 126 
nia 
6? | Dny#nottejak ... eo| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Chhot4l4] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... | 800 
70 | Gujarat cee --| Nadiad ... Do. --:| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
71 | Hitechchhu ove -»:| Ahmedabad = «ss Weekly «.. -».| Kalidas Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 . ons §00 
72 | Isl4m Gazette _ eee} Amreli ..- Do. eo} Ibrahim Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jam-e-Jah#nooma .»-| Bombay ... sn ee ...| Ratansb4w Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 -oo|  ~ 600 
74 | Jivadaya ee -- | Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatrdém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 37. 
75 | Kaira Times ».| Nadiad es. oo Weekly ... eee *Reeta), Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Sarévek) 600 
ania 
76 | Kaira Vartamdan ... --| Kaira | ia .| Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
77 | Kathiaw4r Mitvra ... .| Ahmedabad | Do. ces ...|Jadurd4m Shdmji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kéthidwar Samachar | Do. Dee oe prem Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 
man); 44. 
79 | Khedut os. cee | Bhévnagar eee} Fortnightly | Parbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh-| 1,000 
man). 
80 | Loka Mitra soe| Bombay ... se} Bi-weekly ‘ise 4 “yy Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
81 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra Weekly eee ve-| Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee| Bombay oe] Daily oes ~-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika »| Navsari ... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Pdrekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
84, | Navséri Prak4sh ... ooo, LO. ene oooh - On . ce .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... ae 800 
85 | Praja Mitr& .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly oe mggbbeymankes Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar eee ooo} Surat -| Weekly ... »».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe ees 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...; Bombay... | Do. »».| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad Do, se ...| Savaibhai Raichand ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 | Sanj Vartaman .| Bombay ... soe] Daily — ose .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Go, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi ; ; Parsi ; 
40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji lai: Parsi; 38, 
90 | Sataya Vakta Dow ave .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla) Harivithaldds ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman soe} Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41... 200 
92 |Surat Akhbar es. | Surat. we. Do. ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... gee 300 
93 Tikakar eee eon Ahmedabad Do. eee oestee 500 
HInpi. ; 
94 | Pandit vee coe} Poona oe | Weekly wo ves ayintons Gangardm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| jari); 44; and I'ardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samachar e«-| Bombay -o+| Dow ove ...| Shambhun4th Shar ; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,000 
man) ; 45. 
96 | Shri Dnydnsagar Samé-; Do. . -++|Monthly ee oos| J anakpras#d Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. eee} Weekly ... we:| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Béngali} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. 
98 Swadceshi eee eee eee Do. Do. eee ee ee rel pa ee ee eT eee 
KANARBESE. 
99 Digvijaya ece PTT} ree Gadag eve eee Weekly eee ce — apa a Basrimarad ; Hindu 160 
vang) ; ae 
100 | Karnatak Vritta... — ...| Dharwar ove} DOv eee eet G4) hen ibn: ee Khénolkar ; Hindu ~=-§10 
(S vi HP} | 
| | (2) A. B. Hoskeri er Hinds (Deshasth Bréhman) | 
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man. Hindu (Deshasth 
an) ; 


Kamaldshankar’ Dinkar Jath4r; Hindu (Kar- 
h4ds Brahman); 43. 

Gaurishankar _bimprantd Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman) ; 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan:; 
Bréhman); 24. 

Vaman Daji Motiwadle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. 

Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhida Bréhman); 30. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 27 
ra Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


Néré an Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

Hindu (Chitpéwan 


pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; 


Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindn (Chitpawan Br&éhman). 


Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

%. H, Shahane ; Hindu (Karha#da Brahman) ; 82. 

V&sudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 42. 

Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A,; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 43. 


Krishn4ji Kaéshinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Srihena’; 40. 


K&shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 53. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 


Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kayastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivrim Mahddev hap M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpAawan Brahman); 

Govind Narayan Kakote, “Hindu (Deshasth 

‘Hart Nérstan A Hindu (Chitpé 

yan Apte; Indu itp&awan 

Brdhman) ; 39. 


‘Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhfda 


Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp&awan Brahman); 49. 


Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 50. 


Bhikaji Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-| 


man) ; age 35. 


Rémkrishna Pandit Hind 
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‘Brehman) 

188 |Madhukar... =... <../Belgaum ..| Do. .. _ ...| Jandrdan arden Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras-| 
*» || Wat Br&hman) ; 30. 
139 | Mahérdshtra Vritta ...|Sétdéra ... | Doo ..  — .».| Pandurang Babéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) 5 150 


80. 
140 | Moda Vritta._.... ot WEE tee cool §=—6s D0. Ss oe ...| K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 


"187 | Lokaseva «.. eee we-| N&sik soe eee] Weekly 0 —...| Gangadhar 7 Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan,  §00 
150 


: Brahman) ; 48. 
141 | Mumbai Punch ... ee+| Kochata (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandréo Bélkrishna Raéngnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 300 
girl). S#raswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav »»»| Bombay... ocof Daily ace e+} Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie, 45 soo] 1,650 
143 } Mumbai Vaibhay ar a ee .-| Weekly ... coe Do. co, wef 1,450 


144 | Nagar Saméachfr... --.| Ahmednagar ,..) Do. oe ...| Vishwanath Gangfram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 

mali); 25. 
145 | Nasik Vritta eco] Nasik... ocsl DO. ee ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
ove EP ee .es| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
147 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo} Pandharpur...._ Do. aes ee | Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 


146 | Nydy Sindhu _,,., | Ahmednagar 


Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Parikshak... ae eo-| Belgaum wee) Do. 2c?’ eee} Vaman Ra&mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (S4ras- 400 
| wat Brahman) ; 43. 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -+»| Poona + De ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| 


Brahman) ; 37. 
150 Prabhat ese eee Dhulia ee Monthly eee eeores eee 


151 | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon ... wee) Weekly 0. .s.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 


Brahman); 42. 

152 | Prakish ... ai oo] Sdtara 0 ~~ «| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman); 82. 

153 | Pratod ... — ene | Islampur vos} DO. ee soe} Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhada\800—360 


Brahman) ; 23. 
vee at a ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


155 | Rashtramukh eee -oo| Mahad (Koléba).. Montly .»»| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker on coe son 


154 | Raghav Bhushan... .-| Yeola 


156 | Satya Mitra — ...| Malegaon wo.| Weekly ... .--| Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
157 | Saty’ Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri a a on ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpd4wan 950 
Brdhman) ; 62. 
158 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Br&éhman) ; 45. 
159 | Sholapur Samachar eo+| Sholapur ...| Weekly ... .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (K4m4thi) ; 47 - se 400 
160 | Shri Shahu ove coe] SAtATA eee oni: Ia. oe -| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
: man) ; 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... coe] Do. ove seek? eee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman) ; ; 61. 
162 |Sumant ... ae o-.| Karad cee oct BOs tas eee} Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
163 | Vidur sie — -+-|Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. eee ...| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe coe wis 200 


164 | Vidya Vilas coe = eoe| Kol Apur ..»| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh vey? Gokhale ; “Hindu (Chitp4wan 500° 
Bréhman); 22. 
165 | Vihéri__... pis ...| Bombay... «| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna N érayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman); 41. 


166 | Vishvavritta ... eoe| Kolhapur -e+| Monthly... = ««»| Vishnu Govind re 2 a M.A.'; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 40 . 
167 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Do, ... — es} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni coe oes 600 


(2) Rémkrishna $Raghun4th  Moramkar; 
| indu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 
168 | Vrittas@r ... ine veo) Wet <n coe} Weekly ... ...| uakshman Mahdaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 


pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
169 | Vritta Sudha oe —s «| SdtAra coo —t a: oa eee) Laxman V4man Khat4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman); 38. 
170 | Vydpéri coe coe ouch NOUN = aes coo} DOe seo — ove) NANO Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Br&h- 600 
) man) ; 40. 
171 | Vyapar Samachar... §...| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ce se) Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha er 1,200 
: wadi); 33. 
% 
172 | Warkari ... cos ss] Pandharpur....| Fortnightly... | Vithal Keshav Siiesiis ; Hindu ee 150 
paer | 7 Brihman); 40, ne, 
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Shémsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
(Abro); 89. 


=— Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 
Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 52 
Chel4ram .M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Mahamad_ Ali 
(Sheikh); 44, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abhmedalli 
(Mahomedan). 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed|; Muhammadan 
(Shaik); 32. 


Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 


Bh4gubhdi Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
83. 


Bando Trimbak 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


1,400 


150 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


| B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspsper in the above 
| . jist ig printed in brackets after, the name. 


) \. G@. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
" List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S/[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 

| the scoent is left out, and the short a (A = «% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
heen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
4n Apwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


a D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
es _. proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
‘No Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
GusaRa’TI. 
984 | Vande Mataram ... = ...| Bombay ...| Monthly ...| Chhaganl4l Lallubhoy Thandwalla. Hinduf .. 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
Mara’THI, ~ 
123a| Hindu Vijaya ... «| Kocharé (Ratné-| Fortnightly __...) Anandréo Béalkrishna ekar; Hindu} 75 
giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin); 38, 
1654] Vikram aes _ reo| Satara ... -»+; Monthly oes eanees 
N.B.—{1) The editor of No. 108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4sdr) ; age 27. Its circulation is 400. 
(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 
(8) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. The editor is a Karhid& Brahmin ; age 28. 
Its circulation is 177. ) : 
(4) The editor of No, 124 is Prabhékar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brahmin) ; age 27, Its circulation is 260. 
(5) No. 141 has ceased to exist. 
(6) The editor of No. 150 is Govind K4shinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahmin). 
(7) The editor of No. 93 is Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar Mérwdédi; Hindu (Brahmin); age 44. 
_(8) The editor of No. 62 is Mah4shanker D4jibhai; Brahmin; age 35. Its circulation is between 1,500 and 2,000, 
(9) The editor of No. 28 is a Hindu (Shrimali Brahmin) ; age 24; and the circulation of the paper is 800. 
(10) The editor of No. 42 is Jyotib4 Bh&goji Relekar; Hindu (Namdeo Shimpi) ; age 24, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. | 
(11) The editor of No. 98 is Swami Yuglinandji ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); age 36. Its circulation is about 1,000. 
(12) The editor of No. 116 is Saddshiv Vishwan4th Mayadeo; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahmin); age 32, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. | 
(13) The editor of No. 46 is Paéndurang Balkrishna Dddkar, pleader; Hindu (Goud Brahmin) ; age 32. Mr. Gopél 
Moreshwar Sathe has ceased to edit the paper. 
(14) Nos. 61, 67, 160 & 175 occasionally :ontain English articles. 
cox 1286—3 
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‘the British Government. All Congressmen, whether moderates or extre- 


Tl 
Politics and the Public Administration. 
1. As civilized nations make strides along the path of political p 


their less civilized neighbours are also impelled to 


Struggle for independencé® Jabouriously strive for their well-being. The people 
waged by subject nations all of Finland, Soudafi and Paraguay are alike exerting 
over the world. . ; : 

Gujardti (24), 16th Sept. themselves to achieve independence, Whenever an 

attempt is made to snatch away the liberty of any 
nation, however barbarous it may be, the latter at once becomes hotly excited 
and tries its utmost to ruin its adversary and preserve its nationality. In the 
Carthagenian war when the stock of bow-strings possesse1 by the Carthagenians 
was exhausted, the women of Carthage sent their long and beautiful hair to the 
troops to serve the purpose of such strings in order that their country might be 
protected and their independence maintained. For the preservation of their 
independencé and happiness, Englishmen beheaded Charles I, sent James II 
into exile and placed a foreigner on the throne of England. For the sake 
of national happiness Louis XVI was beheaded by the people of France. 
Three European vultures dismembered Poland, and the Poles are still wearing 
black garments as a sign of mourning for the loss of their independence, 
The Finns have been continually rising in revolt against Russia for maintain- 
ing their independence. When England began to arbitrarily rule over the 
Americans, the latter forthwith threw off her yoke, The revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia is the result of a craving for self-government on the part of 
her people. Human nature impels a man to labour hard for the acquisition 
of that happiness which is enjoyed by others. The same is the case in polities. 
Every nation is naturally imbued with a desire to secure its well-being and 
stand on a footing of equality with other nations. The people of India have 
been_acting under the impulse of this desire and labouring for the regenera- 
tion of their country. However different their mode of action may be 
from that of other nationalities struggling for independence, their goal 
is the same, viz., to place themselves on a footing of equality with other nations, 
Anglo-Indians, however, look askance at this ambition of the Indians and 
strain every nerve to foil their efforts at gaining independence. ‘hey threaten 
every now and then to blow the people of India at the mouths of cannon, 
hang them on the scaffold, or throw them alive into the Ganges. The hue and 
cry raised by the Anglo-Indian papers over the supposed split in the Congress 
camp is utterly hollow and interested. Its covert aim is to weaken the influ- 
ence of the national movement, Such tactics resorted to by the Angio-Indians 
appear despicable in the eyes of all right-minded men. We are not aware 
that any Indian has up till now entertained any thought of subverting 


mists, unanimously hold the view that the gulf between Englishmen and 
Indians will never be bridged, unless political liberty is vouchsafed to 
the Indians by effecting a radical reform in the present system of adminis- 
tration and remodelling it onthe lines of the Colonial Government. It is 
certain that no nation in the world is likely to submit for ever to the 
bonds of slavery. It will always exert itself to break itschains asunder. ‘The 
people of India have been peacefully asking for political rights, but every 
endeavour is made by Anglo-Indians to thwart them. What will this end 
in? If not now, at any rate 5 or 50 years hence, the Indians will take the 
law into their own hands and the bonds between Englaniand India will be 
severed. It will be regrettable if this contingency comes to pass. Indians 
are fully aware of the advantages of England’s connection with their country, 
but Anglo-Indians who are blinded by self-interest have not the foresight to 
realise this. ) 


2. ‘Qne may well wonder if anything would come outof ths most 
| ‘recent demonstration of the British Indiaas in the 
Grievances of Indiansinthe ‘Transvaal for their ‘rights.’ As days passon, it 
ag mshed (29), 19th is becoming increasingly manifest that anything like 
mS eth: cols; Gujardti ® full measure of relief to them is impossible; But 


(24), 16th Sept. there are certain rights and privileges which .the | 
| Indians must fight for, howsoever forlorn a task 
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tage at which 
with the Whites of the Empire. 
the Asiatic Ordinance, 


day. We chall make nosecret of our sympathy beirf 

- ‘pesolyed that, ‘if their prayer was not successful, they would defy the 
Ordinance and submit to imprisonment till the King-Emperor granted them 
relief.’ Freedom and liberty may not be the birth-right of the Indians 
in the strictest sense of the term. But until the Indians are legally declared 
to be slaves in British territory, they must consider themselves endowed 
with certain elementary rights of British citizenship, and if all constitutional 
attempts to obtain justice fail, and relief is denied even by the highest 
authority in spite- of their most persistent and abject prayers and appeals, 
they cannot be to blame if they decide ona course of what is called passive 
} resistance to an unjust and unnatural law. The limits of human endurance 
He | | are bound to be reached and even the meek and law-abiding British Indians in 
ak : a British Colony must feel their position to have become intolerable when 
ie they find their own country left open for the exploitation of the veriest riff-raff 
He of Europe—both British and Foreign—while they themselves are treated as 
slaves in territories under the British flag, considered inferior to even the 
| Kafirs, and branded as criminals and suspects.”’ [Referring to the protest of the 
‘ Indians at Johannesburg againstthe Asiatic Ordinance, the Gujarati writes :— 
: Under the British Government only those, who dare to offer hand-to-hand 
opposition, achieve suceess, while those who do not possers the tenacity to carry 
on a herculean fight for their rights fail in their object. The aim of the whites 
in South Africa is plainly to prevent the Indians from strengthening their 
foothold in that country. Such blind selfishness reflects disgrace on the 
British Government. It is needless to say that Indians in this country are in 
full sympathy with the fight which their countrymen in South Africa have been 
waging for equality of rights with the whites. It is incumbent on the authori- 
ties in India to take this fact into their consideration and bring the weight of 
their influence to bear upon the Government in England with a view to prevent 


F a re whites from passing unjust enactments against Indian settlers in South 
: frica. | 


% hoa é 


38. “Itis now a certain fact that His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan 
; will visit India during the coming cold weather. We 
The Awmir’s impending can take this as a sign that the dominion of His 
ge oa (12), 19th Majesty is just now in a tranquil state and that he 
Sept. can leave his country without any awkward and 
untoward incidents taking place during his absence. 

veeeeees SO We do not think that Amir Habibulla will have any troubled mind 
when heis here. On the contrary his great anxiety will be how to match Anglo- 
ie Indian diplomacy, for he could not be yet such a past-master in that art like his 
Bir illustrious father who could give a wrinkle or two to the greatest of European 
diplomats. Of course, the quid nunes of the Foreign Office and their organs 
in the Anglo-Indian Press have proclaimed it far and wide that no politics are 
to be discussed, but we must always take such news with a grain of salt. 
Afghan politics are to the Indian Foreign Office like the breath of its nostrils, and 
we do not suppose that when His Majesty Habibulla meets His Excellency Lord 
Minto they will talk only of Indian Kabdadbs or Afghan delights. Questions 
about the Quetta-Nushki-Kandahar Railway, or the importation of arms, into 
cE. Afghanistan or about getting a port for the outlet of Afghan trade, or about 
fag appointing an Ambassador at the Court of St. James or Kabul will be discussed, 
fe but these will remain hidden in the archives of the Foreign Office 
until a suitable opportunity offers itself for gradually divulging them, 
ee _ But perhaps the question of questions that will be discussed will be about 
a the offensive and defensive alliance against Russia. These will be some of 
ae the knotty points discussed, and we shall wait and see who succeedsin the 
end, the British Lion or the Afghan Tiger. As for the Anglo-Indian 
pee Fa we donot know what antics they will not play when the Amir ig 
here. As the London Spectator obsérved some years ago ‘the majority 
of Anglo-Indians, however able, are always a little “ gone’? upon the 


ee ee ee 
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Afghan question.’ The big bear of Russia will be again trotted to 
the front. No arguments will ever convince them that fighting Russia 
behind the Indus with obedient and loyal subjects at their back is a 
much saner thing than going out to fight her behind the Hindoo Kush with 


millions of blood-thirsty clansmen ready to cut the advancing force off from 
India,”’ itt. 


4. There are some people among us, who discern in the British connec- 
tion with India the hand of Providence. In the 
Reflections suggested by opinion of these men, who declare themselves the 
a ary of ws ga followers of the Telang or Ranade school, India would 
Deeks. have lagged behind in the march of civilization and 
Kal (128), 21st Scpt. remained steeped in ignorance and misery but for the 
establishment of British dcmination over her. They 
also cherish the hope that one day India will enjoy the boon of a type of gov- 
ernment on the British model and that British institutions will be introduced 
throughout the country. ‘The rise of Japan as an independent power is the best 
answer to this classof people. but on the present occasion we have been led to 
allude to this subject by the happy news of the introduction of a constitutional 
form of government in Persia. The Shah has, we learn, consented to gall a 
representative assembly of his subjects. ‘lhe Indians are in no way inferior to 
the latter cither in prowess or intelligence ; still they are content with merely 
sending deputations to England, while the Shah’s subjects have acquired a 
constitutional form of Government for themselves. Even the Afghans are 
armed and are being trained in the science of modern warfare. We think 
that with these facts betore them, those who extol the actual and prospective 
benefits of British rule to this country should take poison and commit suicide. 
Though India has so long been completely under British sway, she has gained 
nothing up till now, while Persia and Afghanistan, by keeping themselves free 
from British influence, have stolen a march over her and obtained the boon of 
western political institutions. 


5. There seems to be some misconception among our people as to what 
political rights india may expect during the regime 
How far may India expect of a philosophical Secretary of State like Mr. Morley. 
substantial political — boons They think that Mr. Morley’s philosophy will assert 
from a philosophical Secre- 7 gy 1 hi 
tary of Statelike Mr. Morley? its sway over his mioad wien Bo app cS Limself 
Kesart (132), 18th Sept. to the solution of political problems. But it seems 
' to be forgotten by these men that politics are 
not generally dominated by abstract pbilosophica! considerations bat by 
those of worldliness and self-interest. A philosopher is not per se fitted tu 
assume the 7éle of a politician, It may be that, asin the case of Mr, Morley, 
the philosopher who is called upon to deal with problems of government can 
manage to leave his philosophy in the background while he is engaged in 
grappling with political questions, For example, in announcing his final decision 
re the partition of Bengal, viz., that it was a settled fact, Mr. Morley showed 
that he was a politician and not merely a philosopher, A politician has to forget 
his philosophy while considering political problems and to keep only practical 
considerations before his mind’s eye. ‘The politics of the world including tho-e 
of the British Empire are not governed by altruistic considerations. One 
nation does not assert its superiority over another solely with a view to promote 
the welfare of the latter, but its own. Hnogland rules India with a similar 
object. It may be that a prudent nation will not carry its selfishness to an 
extreme limit. It may recognise the wisdom of not killing the goose that lays 
a golden egg. In the case of India, for instance, some Englishmen discern the 
danger of ceaselessly draining away her wealth at the present rate of 
4,0 crores of rupees per year and advocate a policy of enlightened despotism. 
This is the secret of the interest shown in our affairs by men like Sir Henry 
Cotton and Lord Ripon. Mr. Morley, too, may be aware of the danger of 
carrying the policy of ceaseless drain of India’s wealth too far. But so long as 


- the Indians do not resist the process of the exploitation of the resourecs of their 


country by foreigners, why should Mr, Morley trouble himself about relaxing 
the stringency of that process? So long as the cow does not kick, why should: it 


not be squeezed dry? Why should any milk be leit for the calf?. When it 
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es show signs ( of adopting a milder policy may be 
meidered; butinot till then. It is, e, our duty to. make all classes. of 
slishmen realise the folly of pursuing self-interest too far in governing 
Endia. It will never do to win the sympathies of a few righteous and bene- 
-wolent souls among them. Mr. Gladstone was convinced of the expediency 
of changing England’s policy towards Ireland, but his offorts on their 
behalf proved unavailing because the mass of the British public were 
ot brought round to that view. The same thing holds good of 
ndia, e must make every Englishman feel the absolute necessity of 
ting us some political rights; then alone there is some chance of our 
derivin some lasting benefit from the ruling race. Otherwise, we may get 
a trivial right or two, but those would be no guarantee that the same would not 
be taken away from us at some future date. We should, therefore, work in 
concert and demonstrate to Englishmen the utter impossibility of governing 
the country on selfish principles. We may be lured from this goal by our 


80i-distant Anglo-Indian sympathisers. But if we wish to achieve any sub- 
stantial gain, we must not mind their crafty counsel. 


* 44 . . ' 


6. In giving a aeseription of the events thatare taking place in Russia the 
Karndtak V ritta writes :—lIt is satisfactory tonote that 
Alleged signs of India’s matters have not yet reached an acute stage in India, 


National awakening. But the recent thoughtless blunders committed by our 
seu Gayk Veitta (100), muddle-leaded officials point toa day when India, too, 


will witness such heart-rending scenes. The rise of 
the Hindus has creafed jealousy in the minds of Europeans. In the patriotism 
and unity of the Bengalis they smell sedition. Japan has triumphed; China ig 
forcing herself tothe front. Persiaand Afghanistan, too, have awakened from their 
slumber. In this age of general awakening throughout Asia, it is but meet that 
the Hindus also should, in their own way, try to raise themselves, To oppose 
such a movement on their part is to kindle it into greater activity, Petty-minded 
Englishmen, unable to realise this, are trying to put it down by creating 
differences between class and class. But the eyes of even Muhammadans are 
now opened. The day of union between them and the Hindus is fast approaching 
and when it actually comes, there is every probability of bitter quarrels arisin 
between Europeans and natives. ‘The only way to avoid such a possibility is for 
the authorities to hold the Europeans under perfect control and not allow 
them to go astray. 


7. Inan article entitled ““Harm will at Jast come to Englishmen”, 

‘i i la the Hind Swardj ya writes :—The stability of a Goy- 
Leda Pe erament to con. ernment mainly depends upon the contentment of the 
ciliate the Indians with a people. Ifaruleracts according to his sweet will, 
vicw to ensure its own safety. unjustly robs the people of their rights and 
Hind Swardjya (Anglo- turns a deaf ear to their complaints, those of hig 
Gujardti) (40), 42nd Sept. subjects who are enterprising, heroic and courageous 
rise against him with a view to shatter his power. In consequence of this 
the flame of rebellion spreads on all sides, the stability of the Government is 
jeopardized and the proud and selfish ruler loses all and becomes a target for the 
hatred of his subjects. In order to avert such a catastrophe, a ruler should 
refrain from wounding the feelings of hissubjects. ‘This principle is not follow- 
edin practice by the British Indian Government. But that Goverament should 
now remember that the peopie of India have endured sufficient misery up till now, 
and have cried themselves hoarse for redress, but in vain. Famine and other 
calamities have utterly enfeebled them. As if this was not enough, they have now 
resorted to boycott. for escaping the tyranny of theirrulers. It is, however, 
not yet too late for Government to conciliate the people by revoking the 
partition of Bengal and straightway dismissing from the public service officers 
who have been oppressing the people and endangering the Government by their 
deeds, If, instead of adopting this course, Government persist in the harass. 
sment of the Indians, the latter will rise against their rulers believing them to be 
eruel, faithless and selfish lidrs. Government are gravely mistaken if they think 
. ‘that they can cope with such an uprising with the help of British troops, It ig 
improbable that:a handful of Englishthen can hold their own againgt countless 
s. Assuming; however, that they are able to doso and the blood of 
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Indians is shed on their own soil, the Gevernment will be branded on all hands as 
an unjust and tyrannical one, And when the Indians are defeated, heroic persons 
among them will courageously face the enemy and die in the aot of killin 
others. When poor merchants find that patriots are no more, they wi 
bid farewell to their mother-land, leave the tyrannical British raj and seek the 
protection of other Governments. The whole country will, in such an even- 
tuality, become desolate, and Englishmen will have none left to rule over 
except cats, dogs and other beasts. At present the Indians have become the 
slaves of Englishmen and are remaining under their yoke, but they will not like 
to continue for ever in this plight. When this happens, Englishmen will 
become tired and dejected and will fain betake themselves to England rather 
than remain in a devastated country. In these circumstances if Englishmen 
desire to preserve their Empire, they should endeavour to win over the hearts 
of the people and make them contented. Butif they do not do so, in other 
words, if Indians are destined to be emancipated from thraldom, Englishmen 
will continue their oppressive rule till the end. Let us wait to see what 
happens. Considering, however, the present state of affairs we can say that 
harm is bound in the long run tocome to Englishmen. Bande Mataram. 
Glory be to India ! 


» 


8. English education has opened the eyes of the educated Indians to their 
aiid designs cunbanel true condition and induced thém to create a strong 
by th - English to weaken public opinion in the country by spreading enlighten- 
the strength of public ment among their fellow-countrymen. Fearing that 


opinion in India. __ this attempt, if successful, would render the work of 
Moda Vritta (140), 17th gdministration more and more difficult, our rulers 
Sept. naturally set about weakening the force of public 


opinion. Their first attempt in this direction was to sow dissensions between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. This device succeeded for a time, But the 
Mubhammadans having realised that, under the present despotic rule, they 
were in the same boat as Hindus, so far as their political grievances were 
concerned, have determined to sink their religious differences with the 
Hindus and to join them in political agitation. Another means adopted 
by our rulers to accomplish their object of weakening the strength of public 
opinion was to effect the partition of an important province like Bengal, 
Lord Curzon was the father of this policy. ‘The ostensible object of the parti- 
tion of Bengal was to facilitate the task of administration. But there 
was no need of keeping the partition scheme secret up to almost the last 
moment. In view of the consequences which have followed in the wak.: of the 
partition, one would have thought that there would be no repetition of the 
experiment elsewhere. But it is not so. The People’s Association of Madras 
having learnt that it was under contemplation to effect the partition of a certain 
District in the Madras Presidency requested Government to be furnished with 
information about it, so as to be in a position to make a representation to 
Government in the matter. The Association, however, was promptly told by 
the Madras Government that no such information could be furnished. 


9. Referring to the alleged ill-treatment of Indian coolies employed on the 
European tea plantations in Assam, the Vihdri 

Alleged miseries of native yemarks:—If there is a place of hellish tortures on 
coolion employed on Eee earth, it is the European tea plantations in Assam, 
Pihari (163), 3 “th Sept. The coolies employed on these plantations are sub- 
) jected to every form of torture. ‘They are fed on bad 

and insufficient food, lodged in damp and unhealthy quarters and are withal 
made to work so hard and flogged so mercilessly that the flesh is often torn off 
their bodies and blood gushes out in streams; the female workers are, 
moreover, outraged by the inhuman planters. Itis impossible for the poor 
labourers to get out of the clutches of their white masters when they once take 
up work on the plantations. Dear countrymen, why should you be so very 
fond of tea, in the growing of which your own kith and kin are belaboured 
to death and your women outraged? Is not the tea you drink really tinged 
with the blood of these oppressed creatures? Do you not, while sipping 
the delicious beverage, hear their heart-rending cries? Why do you not 


p the pang dast ia 3 whieh ‘entails: unspeakable hardahip 
“of bondage upon your brothers and sisters? Let us, therefore, 


nt are all cultivated by European planters. 
SEBS. Fatt ; 
tothe burning in effigy of Babu Surendranath Bannerji 
‘in Bengal by certain Europeans and Eurasians, the 
Hind Swardjya (Anglo-Gujarati) writes :—The action 
of these nig “7H carried with it an augury of their 
future fate. hat remained after the burning of the 
with the effigy ? Nothing but ashes. Jrom this one can easily 
an Goss: understand what-the English are likely to gain in the 
Gujarati) (28), 2nd Sept. end. Even the ashesoi the burnt effigy were blown 
: | away by a gust of wind, and the Europeans and Eura- 
sians had in consequence to return empty-handed. From this it appears that even 
ashes will not remain in the hands of Englishmen in the long run. Will this 
rophecy be fulfilled? .Of course, it will be. Just as the sky is overclouded 
fore it begins to rain, similarly it is not difficult to imagine the consequences 
of this deed committed by Englishmen. They have now made a beginning, and 
the Indians should certainly pursue them. The result cf this will be that in 
the fight between the two if one raises his hand, the other, if he be active and 
i have an inkling of the intention of his adversary, will at once catch hold of 
4 it and deal him a blow on his ribs. Though they have now burnt an effigy, 
ih they should be on the alert against such a thing happening in reality in their 
| case. They should beware lest. by wielding mock swords and displaying their 
i spirit, they may have to endure the experience of real swords. What they have 
done is well and good, for there is no objection in understanding that their 
action has given permission to the Indians and a signal to them (to retaliate). 


11. The Hind Swardjya (Anglo-Gujardti) publishes the following adver- 
| a tisement regarding the Vande Mdtaram, a newly start- 
oe seditions ee arent ed Gujardti periodical :—Beware! Ye Indians. Beware 

concerning the Vande Méta- jaratl p 

ram, a new Gujarati periodi- Of Englishmen!! Just as heavy stones were made to 
. _ °  . float in water by uttering the name of Ram, similarly 
4 ’ wed a 4 Anglo- “by subscribing to the Vande Médtaram you can swim 
Hy apres. Sava) Samm DOpt. triumphantly threugh a sea of calamities. O my 
: simple-minded countrymen! Behold! . Those who have made you fall from 
| your pedestal and brought you to a miserable plight are eating away what is 
af yours and lording it over you. ‘This isa matter for no little grief ; consequently 
| with a view to expose the black deeds of these white-skinned Englishmen, 
which have hitherto lain hidden from the public view, and in order to warn 
the Indians and remind them of their duty towards their country, a monthly 
periodical called Vande Udtaram has been recently started in memory of the 
motherland. The annual subscription of this journal is only two ‘rupees 
inclusive of postage, and subscribers will get as a present a book entitled 
Mahadevi Mandap, which contains in the form of a story a thrilling description 
of the love, patriotism and bravery of Nana (tiger) during the Mutiny of 1887, 
In addition to this those who now enter their names in the list of subscribers will 
t tickets for admission to the orchestra during the performances of Kusum 
ishor and Prem Ghat, which will be enacted by the Vande Mataram 
Natak Samaj. [The above advertisement appears over the signature of 
** Snehi (lover) ’’, near which word is printed the figure of a gun. A_ postscript 
to the advertisement runs as follows :—Be it remembered tliat this periodical is 
meant not for cowards, traitors tothe country and flatterers of Englishmen, but 

only for those patriotic men and women who long for independence, | 


12, “Mr <exeeah apace me Zeiten of the forthcoming Calcutta 
Be ’ sie . Congress has been received with approval by the 

me: | orga ~ Bergan go majority of the Indian press. And this may nosy con- 
forthcoming Calcutta Con- sidered at once a rare tribute to the personality of the 
gress. tee octogenarian champion of India and a vindication of 
, Jamevamsled (29) 18th the reputation of his followers for good sense and 
Sept, pm. ° Sear . moderation...,...... Doubts have been entertained as 
to whether Mr, Dadabhai’s presence at Calcutta, in December next, would avert 

the conflict between the Moderates and the Extremists, which all clear-sighted 
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observers of public affairs have felt to be im nding. Toconfess frankly, we too 
have our own doubts about any single individual, howsoever great, averting 
a tragic termination of the present crisis. Mr. Dadabhai may succeed in 
pouring oil over the troubled waters for some time, and the Calcutta session 
may end smoothly and peacefully. But what about the distant future ? 
Will men, who have been led to think~so strongly on the fundamental 
question of British supremacy and have already hoisted the standard of 
revolt against the constitutional leaders, be content to continue under the 
tutelage of men like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta any 
longer? Will honest, moderate Congresswallas, on the other hand, consent 
to work hand in hand with a party, whose avowed aim is to make the British 
administration of India impossible? Interested politicians may seek to throw 
dust in the public eyes by saying that, save a little perfectly legitimate 
difference of opinion, there are absolutely no cross currents flowing in the 
Congress camp. But the public has its own eyes to see and its own head to 
think, and it may be forgiven if, refusing to be hoodwinked by such assurance, it 
comes to the conclusion that a parting of the ways is inevitable—and that before 
SONG, isisesses The split has become too pronounced to be now averted; and we 
shall frankly say that we are inclined to attach so much weight to Mr. Dadabhai’s 

resence amongst us, not because we are under any misapprehension as to 
the inevitable that is bound to occur, but because we are anxious to see the most 
beloved and trusted of our political leaders trying to prevent the wavering and 
the half-hearted from being carried away by the Extremists, and the Moderates 
being swept away as a political force in the country.” 


13, “Ina typically Pianos of Tadia bi in its issue of Wednesday last the 

“ imes Of India has sought to achieve too many things 
en ee all at once....... It hae sought to kill satan ie 
than the proverbial number of birds with one journalistic stone. Using the 
election of Mr. Dadabhai aoroji to the presidentship of the coming 
National Congress as an offensive missile, it has attempted to hit at Mr. Tilak, 
to expose the alleged unrepresentative character of the Congress, and to ridicule 
even the admittedly sober and moderate Congressmen for the supposed extra- 


vagance of their demands in the name of the great national body....... << ee 
writings of this description, more than anything else, that the more unsophis- 
ticated among us must be warned to guard themselves against. ........ It 


goes without saying that the election of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as the 
President of the Calcutta Congress is bound to give satisfaction everywhere in 
India, In the first place his prolonged absence from India has made every one 
anxious to welcome him back among us once more. Then again nothing could 
be more opportune than his return to India on the present occasion. Admittedly 
it is a critical time for the Congress, and it would be impossible to secure a better 
President for it than the Grand Old Man of India. The deep reverence in 
which be is held by every Congressman, almost without an exception, is sure to 
be a guarantee that ready and willing obedience will be given to his wishes and 
commands, and the chances of open friction in the ranks of Congressmen will 
‘be minimised so far as the President can help it, But the final decision on the 
oints at issue between those who advocate a reform in the methods 
of the Congress and those who oppose such a demand will at best 
be delayed for one year. Still, we for one would not grudge the 
delay, if in return therefor we have our Grand Old Man once more 
among us in the Congress.. We have pointed out over and over again 
that anxious as one may be that the Congress should reform its methods and 
bring them up to date, no one really seeks anything like a bitter trial of streneth 
between the opposite camps of Congressmen, if we may suppose that such camps 
exist. ‘Lhe capture of the Congress by this or that wing of that body is a 
misleading and a senseless cry. If people choose first to raise imaginary fears 
and then to be jubilant over those fears being dispelled, of course they are 
welcome to please themselves with this artificial method of creating new 
pleasures and objects of satisfaction. So also it is highly amusing to 
see the enemies of Mr. Tilak, conceiving, first the idea of his being 
installed as President and then laughing at his supposed discomfiture. 
They could uot be sure, however, who would have laughed last if 


things had’ only ‘taken their normal course. It was quite possible that — 
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vielen to the: honour would: have been successfully 
. Committeo, if, to the agreeable surprise of all, the 
mau i the form of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji bad not been invoked 
| evidently preferred to have the fight on the issue of the reform 
gre ned for one year rather than suffer dofeat by precipitating 
. The extraordinary course followed by some of the 
leaders of the Conservative school of Congressmen of inviting Mr, Dadabhai to 
at the next Congress practically on their own responsibility tells its own 
tale as to the state of mind of these people about the anticipated result of such 
a trial of strength. But as no less a person than the Grand Old Man of India is 
attitetadd, there must be absolutely no challenging of the regularity or otherwise 
of the action taken........ But the election of Mr. Dadabhai N: \oroji cannot 
ibly solve all the questions arising out of the next session of the Congress— 
questions which, we are sure, Mr. Dadabhai himself will bave most earnestly 
to consider. Of course, we may assure the Times of India that the 
repudiation and expulsion of the-so-called extremists from the Congress cannot 
possibly be one of them, The Times has very charitably expressed a hope 
that the extremists would voluntarily scver themselves from the Congress, and 
that if they did not do so, the Congress should disclaim them.......... But the 
wily attempt, we are afraid, is bound to fail. The expulsion of the extremists 
is not so easy of accomplishment. ‘Ihe Congress is as much theirs as of any one 
else. Moreover, the so-called extremists are destined to be the sole heirs to the 
Congress in the next, if not in this, generation; not indeed by the process of 
physical capture—which j 18 the ‘popular phrase of the hour—but, we trust, by 
the potent Icgic of experience.”’ 


14. The news that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has consented to preside at 
the next Congress has filled the moderate part 

— ne. | sed the Anglo-Indian newspapers with ecstatic Sant 
they regard it as.a triumph over the extremists, who had proposed the names of 
Messrs, Lajpatrai and Tilak for the honour. The hilarity of the moderate party 
cannot fail to amuse every reflecting person. Now, if Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is 
really going to preside at the next Congress, every otler leader—whether he be of 
the extremist or the moderate party—will willingly retire from the field to make 
room for one who commands universal respect in India. Even Messrs, Lajpatrai 
and Tilak. will hail such an event with joy. But how can the moderate party 
entertain any hope that the important question about the inclusion of the swadeshé 
and boycott movements in the Congress programme would be decided in their 
favour by Mr, Dadabhai’s occupyivg the chair of the next Congress? We 
do not think that Mr. Dadabhai belongs to the moderate party. We do not 
believe at all that Mr. Dadabhai, who did not hesitate to seek the assistance of 
the Socialists and who is ready to co-operate with Mr. Hyndman, will advise the 
Indians to remain quiet even after their demands have been refused by Govern. 
ment. Hven the Times of India approves of Mr, Dadabhai’s election as 
President of the next Congress, but that is because it believes that Mr. Dadabhai 
is not an extremist. Now, as the Indian Spectator says, ‘if the Congress is the 
outcome of English education, the swadeshs and boycott movements are the 
outcome of Mr. Dadabhai’s teachings,’ How can he, who has been so long 
proclaiming loudly that India’s poverty is due to the enormous drain of her 
wealth to foreign countries, dissuade the Indians from tke swadeshi and the 
boycott movements? ‘The Indian Spectator rightly observes that Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji heads the extreme party and that his election will fill the extremists with 
great joy. , 

15. “ Mr. Bepin ag sso Pal’s yw. of Mr. Tilak’s claims to the 
| Presidency of the Congress is as ill-advised as it is 
Sept. Eng. ay epee timed. We are passing just now through the 
‘ stormiest period in the history of Young India, 
-The whole atmosphere has become dynamic; every bush perhaps hides a foe, 
‘This is the time when we must show a united front to our opponents, this ig 
the time when the person whom we select to fill the Presidential chair must 
‘be, like Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion. It wasa py that at such a momentous 
‘juncture Mr, Pal and his followers cotld not think of any other person in 
the whole of tote than My. Tilak.,,.,.,.,.The persistent eee of Mr. Tilak’s 
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claims by Mr. Pal has actually created an smpasse in Bengal ; and for the first 
time in the history of the Congress, the strange scene of people ‘ canvassing for 
the Presidentship’ is being seen in that province!......... All these years the 
mouth-piece of the National Assembly has been elected unanimously. Naturally, 
the erratic tactics and ‘cussedness’ of men like Mr. Pal put the older hands, 
the first sponsors of the National Assembly, on the horns of: a dilemma, 
They seem to have put their heads together to finda way out of the wood. 
They have successfully done this—but, even in this case there is a ‘ but.’ 
To crush a few ptgmies they have resolved to awake an old, very old giant, 
a giant scarred all over with wounds received in many a political campaign 
fought in India and England. It was, no doubt, a happy idea but not 


an ideal one. It has been just announced, and the news literally came. 


upon us all asa bolt from the blue, that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, India’s 
G. O. M., whose 82nd birthday was celebrated all over the country with such 
unparalleled enthusiasm only the other day, has been selected to preside 
over the next Congress. There is not the least doubt that Mr. Naoroji is 
the only man who can lay the storm, which has been raised by the 
events of the last few months. There is no other manin India to-day, 
who is so universally respected and revered. There is not the least doubt 
that he will outweigh in the balance of public opinion a dozen Tilaks and 
Pals. But, at the same time, the way in which the Grand Old Man’s name 
has been proposed, selected, and announced must not be lost sight of. 
Already a number of Cassiuses and Cascas have arisen, and they are only 
awaiting a Brutus to lead them.......... We are sorry the selection has 
taken place in a rather irregular fashion and more or less ¢ cam2ra,” 


16. “It is felt that there is some distinction between the majority of those 

on, who have been conducting the National Congress up 

The split in the Congress ¢i]] now and a new school which has sprung up 
ctr? san Spectator (5), 22nd Within that body, What precisely is the diffe- 
Sept. rence, it is not ecasy to understand, for just 
at the boundary line the difference is so attenuated 

that one school se2ms merely to paraphrase the language of the other. They 
have respectively been called moderates and extremists, but where is the 
line to be drawn between extremism and what passes for moderation? It has 
sometimes been assumed that ‘no mendicancy ’ is the true test of extremism. 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose points out in an able and well reasoned communi- 
cation to the papers that the ‘no mendicancy’ policy cannot be followed. 
It seems to us that the younger school really draws a distinction between asking 
and begging....... We understand them to mean that we should not ask repeat- 
edly, if we find that a tolerable amount of knocking at the door meets with no 
response, Mendicancy is not merely askinz, but asking repeatedly until the 
repetition causes a sense of humiliation, When exactly such a feeling of 
wounded self-respect would be produced depends upon the temperament of the 
people who ask and the circumstances of each disappointment. But the 
younger publicists seem to mean that we must draw the line somewhere in each 
case and refuse to beg further. In private and in international transactions 
there is a point at which negotiations are broken off, as their prolongation 
seems futile and not consistent with dignity. If the extremists mean that in 
the same way the petitioning to Government should come to an end at some 
stage or other, we are not prepared to say they are irrational. The question 
is, what is to happen when the petitioning has come to an end. Are we to 
accept the decision loyally, or are we to adopt other means of putting pressure 
on Government? Now, if the moderate school had said that we must accept 
the decision loyally and cease further agitation at least for a time, and if the 
extremists had maintained otherwise, we could have understood the difference 
between the two. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji is now classed as a moderate 
politician : what is his attitude? He would continue the swadeshi agitation as a 
means of compelling the Secretary of State to yield, and he would persist in the 
agitation until Mr. Morley recants, Thisis not mendicancy. The agitation may 
be punctuated by memorials, but so long as Mr. Bannerji does not confine 
himself to memorialising, we fail to see how he can be called a mendicant,......... 
A more serious line of cleavage between the two schools is said to be that the one 
would oust the British Government from India, while the other would proceed 
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« Proceed to what? Is not, eolf-government the acknowledged 


ot f the moderate school? ‘The older leaders may qualify their demand by 


that they do not. want. self-government immediately. When do they 
and when do the extremists want it? The extremists try to reduce to 
and express with logical straightforwardness what the half-way 
reformers hint at and fall back from. If one school professed themselves to be 
Unionists or Imperialists, while the other loved to call themselves Separatists 
or Home Rulers, we might understand the difference between them to be real 
and substantial. -As a matter of fact, the moderate men open the door to 
extremism by scoffing at Imperialism and. declaring their goal to be self- 
government. There may be some dilference on paper between self-government 
under British conirol and self-government without such control. But every 
one knows that the control even in the case of the comparatively small Colonies 
is nominal. In the- case of three hundred millions it will be practically 
impossible. The extremists cross the #’s and dot the #’s in the moderate pro- 
gramme. They are not distinguishable by their aims from those who ask for 
self-government. They are perhaps a little more impatient, but impatience must 
be expected where there is no standard to regulate patience. If impatience i 1s 
deprecated, the best course for the moderate men is to dismiss from their orations, 
if not their thoughts, dreams which they wish to be realised at some distant 
date of which they have no precise conception. The natural result of 
insisting upon the vision, which they would contemplate only from a distance, 
has been that others have turned their powerful telescopes towards it, and 
brought it nearer to themselves, and are putting out their hands to clutch 
at it. There is, however, one important and radical difference between some 
of the more recent methods of agitation and the older methods. They are 

yet confined oniy to Bengal. Their principal feature is an appeal to 
physical force. We do not know who exactly are responsible for picketing 
students to prevent people from buying European goods. It is not clear 
whether the leaders of the moderate school have countenanced such activities, 
They have been addressing students on the swadesht movement, but it 
is presumed that the moderate men bave had no share in drilling students 
in the use of lathis and in fomenting workmen’s strikes. We are not aware 
that they have openly dissociated themselves from appeals to physical force: 
they might have thought that it was not their business to lift their voice 
against measures calculated to lead to disturbances of the peace and to conflicts 
with the police, Ifthey have not taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of denouncing their muscular brethren, they do not seem, at any rate, to have 
actively associated themselves with actual or potential rowdyism. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of extremism would appear to be active, as distinguished 
from passive, resistance. As yet the idea is only one of resistance, rather 
than attack. Yet one reads in the newspapers of young men handling 
lathis and agitators going about not merely lecturing to cultured audiences, 
but stirring up workmen and other easily excited classes, who are apt to 
take the law into their own hands. It is only agitators of this kind 
that may be called extremists, for the muscular argument is always the last 
argument that is resorted toin a civilised country and in very exceptional 
cases, Ordinarily it is considered barbarous, and the Congress as a whole is 
not likely to commit itself to any policy, which may savour of rowdyism 
during at least the life-time of the present generation of leaders. The situation, 
however, must urge upon tiie maturest minds in the Congress the consideration 
of the question whether it is godd policy to denounce a foreign Government 
as a vampire draining away the life-blood of the nation, and then to expect 
that no one should talk of emancipating themselves from the control of that 
Government. The ‘moderates’ should begin by changing their policy. 
There seem to be extremists who would not appeal to physical force, but would 
only offer passive resistance by refusing to co-operate with Government in the 
work of administration. What difference is there in principle between boy- 
cotting foreign goods, as moderate men ask us to do, for coercing Government, 
ind boycotting Government service, at least honorary service? Before the 
so-called ‘ ‘ moderates" ’ throw stones at the extremists, they 1 must abandon the 
ous hie which as thomnpelves live.” 
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*17. “Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal has given out: his views in no uncertain 
are te language......... . He will be satisfied with nothing 
tert’ +i ‘ we “3rd but complete autonomy for India. Asa bare ideal, 

decom perhaps, even some Englishmen might agree that, 
other things being equal, every country is best administered by its own 
inhabitants. But in practical politics we fail to see what is to be gained 
by flourishing ideals in the face of our rulers which, as human nature goes, 
they are sure to resent. What is in the womb of time no one can prophesy. 
What India will be 500 or 1,000 years hence it is utterly useless to speculate. 
Whether 300 millions of educated and intelligent human beings will for 
ever consent to be hewers of wood and drawers of water or mere helots 
in their motherland is for the present a question of very remote interest. 
What is sure and certain is that the Congress with its present programme is 
a movement for the political advancement of the country, and that it has got 
mountains of barriers to overcome before any of the above questions becomes 
of pressing interest. What is a matter of still greater certainty is that 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal and his associates are playing into the hands of the 
enemies of our political progress by advancing utterly impracticable ideals 
and impossible schemes of reform, and doing their best to drive our best 
English friends and well-wishers into the opposite camp by their extravagant 
programmes, irresponsible writings and absolutely reckless pronouncements in 
UN .ssseiaes Is Mr. Pal to be allowed to wreck the Congrees after more than 
20 years of patient toil, disappointments and hopes at the very moment when 
the outlook is the most encouraging? He talks a good deal about autonomy. 
But when he and the other Bengali leaders cannot pull on together even in 
the formation of a Reception Committee or concur in the selection of President 
of the forthcoming Congress without resorting to bitter mutual recriminations 
or disgraceful misrepresentations, what becomes of his bombastic talk re- 
garding absolute autonomy? ‘lhe time has surely come to tell some of our 
friends in Bengal that the Congres does not belong to one province alone, It 
belongs to the whole country, and all the provinces will stoutly assert their 
right to be heard before any violent departure is allowed to be forced upon the 
COUNTY. .....000 ‘Three months hence the Congress will meet at Calcutta. But 
we are living in strange times, If we are rightly informed, it is, indeed, a. sad 
commentary upon the present state of things in Bengal that no Reception 
Committee has, as yet, been formed and not a single pie collected. We further 
learn that very likely there will be no Industrial Exhibition held in the very 
home of excited swadeshi and boycott demonstrations! This is certainly not 
as it should be. We had a shrewd suspicion along with many others that it 
was a mistake to hold the Congress in the very hot-bed of excitement and 
centre of inflamed passions, Some sober-minded Bengalis were the first to say 
s0. But itis now no use bewailing accomplished facts. Congressmen have 
to make the best of the situation, and we have no doubt that in the weeks to 
Come wiser counsels will still prevail, and that the Bengalis will not allow 
their reputation to be tarnished by the exhibition of qualities that make for 
the destruction or subversion of all that has been done or gained after years 


of persevering toil.” 


*18, “The forecast of a Poona contemporary that the conversion of the 
Congress into a ‘Llilak-Pal movement has only been 
postponed for a year by the nomination of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji as President is highly rash and 
utterly baseless, If there was the ghost of-a doubt this year that the extremists 
may be able to get the control of that movement, it was because of the chaotic 
state of affairs in Bengal for the time being. Outside of Bengal, there is no 
place in India where there is the least chance of their imposing on the 
credulity of -+the public. In Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Nagpur, 
Lucknow and Ahmedabad, they will be simply unable to lift their heads. 
As a matter of fact, since 1897 there has not been a single year in which 
they had not attempted to get the Congress into their hands. They had 
been completely thwarted on every occasion. In the face of this uniform 
discomfiture, the Poona writer’s confidence that the future is with him 
argues a very sanguine temperament. Nor is there. the slightest ground for 
con 1286—6 | ‘ 


Indian Soctal Reformer 
(4), 23rd Sept. | 
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ef expressed by the same writer that the next generation of Congress- 
» followers of Mr. Tilak. Mr. Tilak is not the youngest of the present- 
essmen. ‘There are younger and abler men than he who are dead 
methods, which they consider to be fraught with calamitous 
We do not see how Mr. Tilak could 


| But for the peouliar mentality of the individuals concerned, it 
would be difficult to understand why they should cling to the Congress, which 
they declare to ‘have been a total failure, rather than start a new movement 
of their own. ‘The Congress was formed for a definite purpose. It is British 
in its origin, aims and methods. It takes its stand on the promises of 
the Queen’s Proclamation, and its whole programme is simpiy an attempt 
to get full weight given to the pledges and principles of that document, It 
has no grievance against British rule on the score that it is foreign, whereas 
that is the main grievance of Mr. Pal and others........ ‘The Congress is a 
locomotive engine designed to run on the rails of British rule. What Mr. Pal 
wants is a steamship to plough the waves of a pathless ocean, which he descries 
in his imagination. It may hea mirage. But he is at liberty to build such 
a vessel, if he has the material and the magic for it. But the ostensible 
attempt to convert the railway engine into a steamer strikes many people as 
only an attempt to wreck it. Really tlien the extremists are more anxious 
to destroy the Congress than to fulfil their hopes. In very self-defence the 
Congress has to take measures, and that swiftly, to protect itself from the 
violence of its false friends. Congressmen all over the country look to Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta to give voice to their determination not to be run off the 
rails-by the machinations of the extremists, Since we made the suggestion a 
fortnight back, the idea of holding the next Congress at some place other than 
Calcutta has, we have reason to think, been gaining ground. Indeed, this 
course would become not only desirable but necessary, if Bengali leaders do 
not settle their differences without further delay and set to work in right 
earnest; We understand from a reliable source that not a pie has been as yet 
collected towards the expenses of the Congress. A huge Reception Committee 
has been formed, but it is apparently afraid to meet, asa meeting would be 
the signal for further disruption. Unless the moderates are resolved to act for 
themselves, there would seem to be little prospect of the next Congress being 
held at Calcutta.” 


*19, “The following extract fiom the Indian Fatrsot most faithfully 
| echoes, in our opinion, the view entertained by 
thoughtful Congressmen in all parts of India, who 
are not yet inoculated with the new virus of political 
philosophy which the intransigeant Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal vociferates he has 
discovered to kill for all times the many administrative bacilli from which the 
people have long been suffering. The antidote to the bane, however, remains 
absolutely unacceptable, for it is recognised in all reasonable’ quarters as the 
panacea of the quack and the empiricist........... Our Madras contemporary 
rightly remarks: ‘The methods employed are severely trying the patience of 
many wise leaders of the Congress in Calcutta; thay are severely hampering 
smooth work ; and they are tending to strain the relations between the rulers 
and the people. But we have no reason to regard them as other than the 
inevitable incidents of a great movement, which has to be worked by men of 
different temperaments, persuasions and opinions......._ So far as the responsible 
leaders are concerned, it is superfluous to recommend to them a repudiation 
of the rash counsels and violent attitude which the Statesman animadverts 
upon. They know their mind; and they also know the mind ofthe country at 
large ; and knowing both, they are not likely to be in the least alarmed by the 
“mere expression of opinions, which are repugnant to the fundamental principles 
of the Congress movement and which nobody but the extremists themselves 
are likely to accept or act upon.’ This is well said. As we have already 
declared in these columns, there is nothing to alarm the coming Congress, 
: which is certain to adhere resolutely to the fundamental principles on which 
- it has deliberately resolved from the very first to carry on its agitation for the 
 veforms,” which shall culminate. by-and-bye in a better government of the 
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country than is to be witnessed at present. We are confident that the Congress 
deliberations in Calcutta will clear the atmosphere of its electricity........., 
And if meanwhile the moderate reforms so well foreshadowed by the Secretary 
of State are at once carried out wisely and well, the Congress will not only have 
justified its agitation of so many years, but demonstrated to these misguided 
extremists themselves that after all reform~Can be effected by moving on the 
lines it has deliberately chalked out and that it is the very opposite of practical 
states:nanship and sterling patriotism to ask it to carry on its constitutional 
agitation on ary other lines. Thus, we repeat, we are hopeful of the Congress 
emerging from its present trials, which it has hitherto stood so well, every way 
stronger, more firmly united, and more respected even by the rulers themselves 
than it has ever been since its institution twenty-one years ago.” 


0, “The ‘extremists’ in our camp aver that we should entirely 
disassociate ourselves from Government and stand 
Phanix (15), 19th Sept. upon our own legs. The position taken up by this 
party led by Mr. Tilak, Lala Lajpatrai, and Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal may be summed up in these words: ‘ Don’t beg and petition at the 
door of the Government, but stand aloof from the Sircar and try to establish 
the people’s Government.’ We consider the programme laid down by the 
‘extremists’ as vague and chaotic, How can we stand absolutely aloof from 
Government? When the Government is doing something for our welfare, 
can we stand aloof? When it is carrying out a beneficent scheme of 
irrigation, shall we stand in. opposition? When the Sircar is conferring 
some boons upon us, shall we decline them? Again, when we want our 
legitimate rights and privileges, we have to beg perforce at: the door of the Gov- 
ernment. Whenever a grievance is to be redressed, we have to approach the 
Government. We must admit that there are certain things which we can very 
well do ourselves without the help of the Government........... Let us try, by 
all means, to stand upon our own legs and unearth our own resources for the 
improvement of the country, but that is no reason why we should not seek the 
co-operation of the Sircar, when such co-operation is absolutely necessary, We 
do not see any ‘political mendicancy’ in demanding our -due rights and 
privileges. Situated as we are, we cannot carve out our salvation without the 
co-operation of our rulers. This is the reason why we view with apprehension 
the attitude taken up by the extreme wing of the Congress party. One thing 
is certain: the extremists are a mere ‘microscopic minority’ and the major 
portion of our countrymen has no sympathy with the so-called progressive 
party.”’ 


21. The sympathy of Anglo-Indian journalists in Bombay seems to have 
been roused in favour of the Indian National Congress. 

_ Attitude of Anglo-Indians They think that the Congress is passing through 4 
1; Page se i sda al the crisis and that if it is captured by such leadin 
a, an 51 t ae spirits as Messrs. Tilak, Khaparde, Lajpatrai aol 

Kal (128), 21st Sept. Spirl Pp uajp 

Bepin Chandra Pal, a national calamity would befall 

India. ‘The Anglo-Indians form really a microscopic minority in the country, 


but, belonging as they do to the ruling class, they think that they constitute the 


Indian nation, and as they are prospering and are not only rolling 


in every kind of luxury but amassing huge fortunes, they think it a rank heresy 
on the part of any one to contend that India is being impoverished under British 
rule. To them the country, withits network of railways and its enormous volume 
of exports and imports, seems to have reached a level of material prosperity 
never attained by it in the past. It is natural that such men should look upon 
it as a national calamity that a man like Mr. Tilak, who believes in the 
impoverishment of the country under British sway and wishes to take steps to 
enrich her, should occupy the chair of the Congress. They want instead to see 
installed in that chair a gentleman who would proclaim the marvellous advance 
of India in material prosperity. If their own class has fattened in worldly 
riches, what more does India want? What isthe good of the swadeshé move- 
ment? How can the Ganpati and Shivaji festivals be regarded as national by 
these men? ‘They think that if Englishmen were suddenly, as if by magic, to 
_disappear from the scene of their labours in India, the country would at onee 
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“22. ” Sabiains to the manifesto of the “Golden Bengal ” Society published 
‘by the Anglishman of Caloutta, the Pratod writes :— 
| " Manifesto of the “ Golden Some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, finding 
ont 14th Sept. ; that the constitutional agitation of the Bengalis is 
‘Vidur (168), 16th Sopt. winning the sympathy of the British public, have hit 
upon the device of effectually alienating that sympathy 
Dy giving publicity to bogus manifestoes and thereby endeavouring to prove that 
Indians are secretly preaching a seditious propaganda at present and that 
their aim is to subvert British rule. It would be madness to imagine that the 
“Indians, in their present situation, do really intend to take such a suicidal 
course. The publication of such bogus circulars and of inflammatory comments 
thereon will eventually prejudice the interests of our rulers alone by lowering 
them in the estimation ofthe people. If the latter find Anglo-Indian journalists 
_betraying such a meanness of mind as to threaten the Indians with wholesale 
massacre for an imaginary revolt, they will lose all respect for the ruling race 
and the necessity of offering active resistance to Englishmen will dawn on their 
minds. How can a handful of Englishmen then succeed in massacring us iu 
our vast numbers? God forbid that such a time should ever come. ‘The 
Indians will never think of offering active resistance to British rule, until 
the time is thoroughly ripe for taking such a:‘course. But when such 
_& time does come, what can the microscopic minority of Englishmen do against 
thirty crores of Indians? Let Anglo-Indian journalists, therefore, refrain 
from giving es * to writings which are likely to inflame native feeling 
against Englishmen in India. [The Vidur writes:—The Anglo- Indians 
“are now raising the cry of sedition being rampant in India and are 
‘suggesting drastic remedies to put it down. The condition of India to-day 
resembles that of Germany in 1818, The Germans were then smarting under 
‘a feeling of keen disappointment at the breach of promises held out to them 
by their rulers. They were also subjected to a good deal of persecution 
vat the hands of the official class and their feelings against the established 
Government were consequently embittered to a serious extent and they were led 
to form secret societies among them. If Englishmen want to avert in India 
those unpleasant consequences, ‘which followed the persecution of the Germans 
in 1818, let them endeavour to allay the discontent that now prevails in the land. 
if Englishmen had kept their greed within proper bounds, Indians would never 
have thought it necessary to make any struggle for their emancipation, but as 
Englishmen’s greed has assumed gicantic ‘proportions, it will not do any 
longer for us to sit with folded hands. If we do so, we shall be completely 
submerged. | 


23. Our contact with Western civilisation has led us to imitate the vices, 
and not the virtues, of Kuropeans. We have fallen 
Alleged use of the fat of a prey to the vanity of fashion and have grown 
ete Ewe B® othe ‘Lip reckless, licentious and spendthrift in our habits. 
r cloth. I 
Jain (185), 16th Sept. ndigenous industries have consequently disappeared 
from our land, and we are dazzled by the empty glitter 
of foreign goods, with the result that we fruitlessly grope in the dark to find the 
h road to our regeneration. Fortunately for us the Bengalis have caught 
3 hold of the thread of our couniry’s rise and this has helped to remove the scales 
a from our eyes. If our destiny helps us, we shall never lag behind in treading 
ee this path at any cost, ‘The swadeshi movement has exposed many frauds 
; practised by the Manchester manufacturers upon unsuspecting consumers in 
dia, In buying cloth from Manchester we do not get good value for our 
money. Inferior cloth is supplied to us, and it is besides steeped in kanji 
“eom of earth, mud, lime and zinc so as to increase its weight. - But the 
“most, ttartling fraud of all is that practised in the process of glazing cotton 
clot. “The Process is apt to undermine the religion of both the Hindu and 
0. communities of India. The author of “ Cotton and Cotton iibres ” 
states that the fat of cows and” pigs is employed in preparing the 
for ‘glazing cloth, ‘and still we eagerly purchase such cloth | “After 
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this it is impossible for us to fall to a lower depth of degradation. The use of 
ox’s blood and bones in refining foreign sugar has rudely awakened us. Simi- 
larly, fibres of cow’s flesh and fat are used for softening a substance sacred to 
us like saffron. After knowing that all these foreign articles are polluted, 
it would be a sacrilege on the part of any Hindu to use them, It 
is a disgrace that the Hindus and Mubammadans cof India should put on cloth, 


which is plastered with a substance forbidden by their religion. 


24. The Venkateshvar Samdchdér publishes some contributed verses on 


Exhortation to young 
Indians to boycott foreign 
sugar and emulate the ex- 
ample of _ self-sacrificing 
patriots. 

Shri Venkatesh: ar Samda- 
char (97), 14th Sept, 


the subject of swoadeshism, of which the following is 
the purport:—Oh Indian youths! Buy only 
swadeshi articles and thereby enable your mother- 
land to attain prosperity. Boycott foreign sugar at 
once, because it not only drains away your country’s 
wealth but destroys your religion, blunts your intellect 
and brings on serious diseases. In its manufacture, 


human urine, which forms part of the excreta of our bodies and the very touch 
of which is so very polluting, is used, while cow’s blood is mixed with if to give 


it sparkling whiteness. 


Fie upon you, who use sugar mixed up with the blood 
of the cow, which is honoured by you as your motlier ! 


Do not also embrace a 


life of slavery by accepting service after you complete your education, but 
endeavour to promote the welfare of your country by turning to agriculture, 


trade or some useful handicraft, 


Emulate the examples of patriots like Messrs, 


Tilak and Surendranath, or the Honourable Mr. Gokhale or Lala Lajpatrai. 


20. 


Abolition of the quarantine 


imposed on pilgrims to Mecca 


at Pir Pao. 

Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 18th 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Bombay 
Samachar (64), 17th Sept. ; 
Akhbar-i-Souddgar (61), 
17th Sept.; Sanj Vartaman 
(89), 17th Sept.: Mukhbir- 
é-Isla’m (82), 17th Sept. 


‘‘ The news that the British Government have removed the quarantine 


imposed on the Hajis in Bombay will come as a 
relief to the Faithful throughout the whole country, 
It will mark an epoch, we trust, in the history of the 
Muslim connection with the British power, and the 
memory of it will be as abiding and fruitful of good 
results as it ought to be. In spite of all representa- 
tions and prayers, His Majesty the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment did not see its way to remove the quarantine 
at Kamran altogether—the most it could or would 


do being to reduce the period of detention to five days, 
A non-Muslim Government, on being convinced of the hardship suffered by 
the Faithful in its dominions, has removed it altogether. Of course, the 
Sultan’s Government must be credited with having its own difficulties in the 
matter, but this incident ought to convince the Muslim subjects of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor that their interests and comforts are being no less thought 
of under the present regime than they would be under a Government constituted 
of their own co-religionists.”’ [Several other papers of the week writein a 
similar strain. | 
25. “The Muhammadan community is jubilant over the decision of the 
Government of India to abolish at once the system of 
Indian Spectator (5), 22nd segregation in Bombay of pilgrims proceeding to the 
Sept. Hedjaz....... ‘The delay in passing these orders was 
due apparently not to any indifference on the part of 
Government to the inconvenience suffered by the pilgrims, but to the difficulty 
of determining the international obligations in this respect.......... One proe 
minent member of the community, however, has drawn the lesson that they 
must carry their grievances to Government before they are remedied. This 
almost reminds one of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s message to the Muhammadans, 
There is a suggestiveness about it, which, with unguarded language, might 
degenerate into incitement.......... In this case, asin the case of strikes, 
the Government, too, has to learn a lesson.. That lesson, as we observed 
in commenting on the strike of the Bombay postmen, is that if a grievance 
is to be removed at all, it had better be removed as early as possible. . Delay 
puts a premium on agitation. It must be acknowledged that in the 
matter of the segregation of pilgrims, the .Muhamniadans have pressed their 
representations with patience and respect, and the Government has not been 
guilty of undue procrastination.” = = = =~ EN ee a 
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se aera ‘tp “ It.is.a pity the Government of Bombay felt precluded from appoint- 


+t 
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4 a = a native gentleman to act as Chief Presidency 
sit air tdhed oM te. Apparently they could not get over the 
‘Presidency Magistrate, Bom- conditions (1) that the officer should be a European, and 
a, sor (&). 29nq. (2) that heshould be a Barrister. Do these conditions 
‘Bept. Spectator (5), 22n apply even to an acting appointment? That there 


was some hitch may be taken for granted, for, under 
no administration since Lord Reay’s, has there been such desire as now to recog- 
nise the claims of native gentlemen. "Wecan only echo the feeling of regret, 
therefore, which is very widely felt in the present instance. Such cases not 
- only involve hardship on deserving Native Officers, but they also involve a waste 
of valuable practical experience. It is time the question were re-considered as 
to the necessity of the Chief Presidency Magistrate being a European Barrister. 
Meanwhile, we have nothing but approval to express of the appointment which 
has secured a high-principled and an able young gentleman whom the place 
went seeking as far as Kardchi.”’ 


28. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—“ What a horrible 

reality! One hundred and ten cases a day in the 
oi eae the Tae werken Poona City! Will no one try to bring relief to the 
classes of Poona to evacuate poor Poona people? ..... .. The time has certainly 
infected areasand remove to arrived for some active exertion for saving the poor 
a camps outside tho victims,......... It is not the Brahmins or upper 
Indu Prakésh (43), 17th Classes in Poona that fall victims to the epidemic in 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Dnydn large numbers......... . It is the lower classes, the 
Prakdsh (40), 21st Sept. working men, that die most.......... Everybody knows 
that evacuation is the surest preventive against plague....... None will believe 
that the people don’t want to live or are indifferent in the matter of leaving 
infected localities. The difficulties in the way of evacuation are the safety of 
their property, sufficient residential accommodation and means of earning liveli- 
hood when out of Poona. Let the Collector and Assistant Collector of Poona 
with three native gentlemen of the city form a Committee of Inquiry and state 
which of the above difficulties are remediable and to what extent. The 
Assistant Collector with the aid of Mamlatdars can easily point out places 
near canals or rivers where the plague refugees could be accommodated. 
The G, I. P. Railway and the S. M. Railway authorities can be easily 
consulted as to what help they could render and at what cost........... A 
daily morning and evening train at practically nominal charges can be run 
from Lonauli to Dhond and from Poona to Rajewadi carrying these poor people 
from the city to the health camp and vice versa. If poor workmen can 
leave the city every evening and return to it every morning for work, not 
only will they then selves be less likely to catch plague, but their women and 
children will be still more free. Huts can be easily put up for them at the 
laces selected by the above-mentioned committee.......... ‘The huts, if made of 
amboos and palm leaves or other cheap materials, will do very well. If 
they be made of durable material, the material can be hired out to other cities 
in ‘plague times. Government l:as reserved so many forests that it can 
certainly, if so-minded, be generous in providing hutting material....... There 
are so many troops in Poona that the valuables of the poor people can be 
entrusted to their custody.......... Twoor three lakhs of rupees, invested at 
such a time by Government to save the lives of the people, will go straight 
home to the heart of every family. Let the suggested Committee of Inquiry 
make an house-to-house inspection in Poona and ascertain under what 
conditions people are willing to move out.” {The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 
The state of the health camps in Poona is extremely deplorable. People 
erect huts and latrines anywhere they like without the least regard 
to sanitary considerations or the convenience of others. Even plague 
cases are imported from the town into the health camps without let or 
hindrance. As some of the peths in. the city are deserted on account 
of plague, the Municipality should transfer a part of its conservancy 
establishment to the health camps, Though Government have abandoned the 
use of qoercive plague measures, they shoulddepute medical officer for plague 
duty, distribute medicines free of charge and render pecuniary assistance to 


poor people for erecting huts, etc. These useful measures, involving only 3 
small expenditure of money, can be easily taken by the authorities, who once 
wasted lakhs of rupees on the whitewashing of houses and the disinfection of the 
city gutters with phenyle. | | er oa 
29, A public meeting was ope aewbee our town to protest es the 
sas partition of Khandesh. It is a pity that our people have 
ieasum . (106), dseh not yet realised the futility of holding such meetings. 
Sept.; Khandesh Vaibhav Truly speaking, the people of Khandesh are themselves 
(182), 14th Sept. ; oe to blame for the partition of their district. Had they 
vartamdn (117), 20th Sept. taran vigorous action in the matter at the proper 
time, the partition would probably not have been effected. We hope that in 
future at least our people will learn to set small store by such forms of agitation 
as holding monster meetings and submitting representations to Government. 
The best course they can adopt is to assume a bolder attitude and depend 
solely on their own exertions. Our Shastras no doubt teach us to respect our 
rulers like a god, but Englishmen are rot our rulersin the Shastric sense, 
because to our knowledge they have not been crowned according to the 
Shastric ceremonies. Nay, we have on the contrary begun to realise the 
wicked and high-handed character of the present régime. India has 
practised the lesson of endurance sufficiently long; let her now adopt 
a policy of self-reliance. Those of us who think that Englishmen gevern 
India in our interests may lick the dust of the feet of our rulers, But 
those who have realised the secret of British policy will never be surprised at 
the partition of Khandesh, It is, however, no use protesting against the 
measure by means of memorials. Let the people of Khandesh follow in the 
footsteps of the Bengalis and show that the dismemberment of their province 
is as keenly felt by them as the partition of Bengal is by the Bengalis. [The 
Khdndesh Vaibhav publishes a detailed account of the proceedings of the 
meeting referred to above and of the resolutions passed thereat re the submis- 
sion of a memorial to the local Government to reconsider the question of the 
partition of Khandesh. The Deshkdlvartamdn refers to the proceedings of 
the above meeting and writes:—We are surprised that the people of Khandesh 
still pin their faith to a policy of begging and memorialising in spite of the 
bitter experience of the Bengalis. We would advise them to discard the blunt, 
antiquated weapon of submitting petitions and memorials to obtain a redress of 
their grievances and to adopt a more resolute policy like the people of other 
countries similarly situated. If they doso, we are sure that God will not 
forsake them in their hour of trial.] 


30. A correspondent writes to the Din Bandhu :—Cases of cattle-poisoning 
are reported to be rife in several villages of the Sang- 
Alleged prevalence of cattle meshwar ‘Taluka in the Ratnagiri District, and Mahars 


sarees. come talakas of and shoe-makers are suspected to be at the bottom of 
Din Bandhu (120), 15th the mischief, A shoe-maker is said to have actually 
— Sept. confessed his crime in a temple in the village of Umre 


and begged to be forgiven. It is also said that a dealer 
in hides, who has recently gone to Chiplun, is being prosecuted there for 
abetting his servant to poison cattle in the surrounding villages. It is not 
clear why the Police Patels of the several villages do not take stringent 
‘measures to suppress the crime. Probably they receive some bribe from the 
culprits for conniving at their malpractices. ‘The present increase in this sort of 
crime is presumably due to the lethargy of cattle-owners in seeking redress 
from Government. It is under contemplation to submit a petition to the 
Collector of Ratnagiri, but the Police had better in the meantime institute 
minute inquiries into the matter and bring the offenders to book. It is 


hoped that Government, too, will take the matter into consideration. 


31. Some subordinates in the entourage of the District Superintendent 
| : for Of Police, Mr. Hume, who had recently encamped -at 
ody rant 5 pron the Dholka, having failed to pay for the provisions. pur- 
subordinates of a touring chased by. them from a local merchant: named 


officer in Ahmedabad District. Chhotalal Devchand, the latter instituted civil pro- 
ma. Mechchhu (71), - 2D ceedings a men for recovering the sums due to 
i him and 0 


ined about nine decrees for the aggregate 
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amount of over Ra, 50, against some sepoys, clerks, butlers, bhangis,‘etc. This 
imeident shows that policemen, while on tour,: must be in the habit of extorting pro- 
ins from poor without making any payment therefor. The villagers 
‘sa rule uncomplainingly put up with such extortion for fear of incurring 
‘the wrath of the higher officials. We earnestly request Government to issue an 
arder to the effect that touring officers should see that their men make payments for 
rovisions purchased in the presence of the Mamlatdar or the Aval Karkun, who 
should sign receipts for such payments. Further with a view to prevent a 
repetition of such an incident in future, Government should inflict deterrent 
uni t upon the subordinates concerned in the present case. We would 
suggest the imposition of a fine upon everyone of them equivalent to their one 
month’s pay or more. Government should also reprimand the Police Super- 
intendent, through whom summonses in the above suit were served, if he has 
failed to take due notice of the conduct of his subordinates. 


iy 


32. We beg to draw the attention of the Collector of Kaira and the 
Commissioner, N, D., to the doings of Dwarka Dal- 
Complaint againsta Mukh- gukl, who is a petition-writer in the kutcheri of the 


ty : 2 ny eS es Mamlatdar of Kapadvanj and also appears as a Mukh- 
(Kaira). se . ’ tyar in petty Police cases tried before that officer, 


Satyavakia (90), 15th Sept. In reality this man is a tout and has been carrying on 
this business for years past. We trust the authorities 
will thoroughly inquire into the following facts concerning him and do the 
needful :—(1) Dwarka sits daily in a corner of the Mamlatdar’s office, where le 
does his private business of writing petitions for private persons. What right, we 
ask, has any one to carry on such a business in a Government office? Does this 
man pay any rent for occupying a portion of the Mamlatdar’s kutcheri, and if 
not, whose permission has he obtained to sit there? Why should he not be 
made to sit in the small out-house outside the kutcheri, which has been presum- 
ably provided for the accommodation of petition-writers and other persons having 
business in the Mamlatdar’s Court? (2) Does he hold any certificates as to his 
fitness to appear as a Mukhtyar pleader and has he given satisfaction in the 
discharge of his duties? (3) We are unable to say anything about his 
qualifications and character. But we know that criminal proceedings were 
once instituted against him before Rao Saheb Chhaganlal, Mamlatdar. 
Dwarka endeavoured to foil the prosecution by lodging a counter-complaint, 
which was, however, found by the Court after a protracted enquiry to be 
fabricated. We request the Commissioner, N. D., and the District Collector to 
call for and examine the papers of both these cases, which, we feel sure, will 
‘not fail to convince them to what length this man had gone to harass an old 
and respectable gentleman for the sake of gaining his own selfish ends. ‘The 
authorities will earn the blessings of the people, if they peremptorily 
dismiss this man from the Mamlatdar’s Court in view of his doubtful 
antecedents. 


83. We often hear of cases in which natives belonging to the working 
. class are brutally treated by Europeans. In such 
Kdutes tp cttiven setanlacd Ott the victims of European fury either meekly 


; ill treatmené or at best resort to ala t 
by Europeans to pay their endure the1 ) w cour 
pS ath om their owncoin. for redress. ‘The latter course invariably ends in their 


_Prabodh Chandrika (151), own discomfiture. Instances in which European 
17th Sept. assailants are paid in their own coin by those whom 

oe | they assault are very rare. ‘The other day an Assistant 
Engineer on the Azhikkal-Mangalore Railway assaulted a native maistry at a 
place called Jeppu near Mangalore. The maistry lodged a complaint with 
the District Magistrate, but Mr. Macleod gave the man some money and the 
matter was amicably settled. This had, however, no deterrent effect on 
Mr. Macleod, who shortly afterwards assaulted two other natives. The latter 
aid not take the beating lying down, but gave a severe drubbing to their 
: gesailant on the spot. As they. had received some injuries, they also hauled up 
-Mr. Macleod before the District Magistrate. But this time, too, the case was 


-eompounded. In such casés the béstcourse for. natives is to depend on their 
-cown ‘wrists for justicen. © ee i : 
‘ | | 
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"$4 TA’ teow Subordiriate Fuige’s Court will be established at Gokék 
EF Re Be ‘the middle of October and its jurisdiction will exten 
ae howl the juris — over the whole of Gokék Taluica and all the villages 

‘ordinate ‘Judge’a Oourt at in ‘Hukeri Mahal of Chikodi Taluka. Upto this 


fok4k (Belgaum). ° time there was one Subordinate Judge’s Court for 
170 ‘Bamatchir (111); “Athni: and Gokak Talukas and as it did not hold. ite 
ii sittings at Gokak™ during nine months of the year, 


the people of Gok&k Taluka suffered much inconvenience. It is with a 
view to remove this inconvenience that the new Oourt at Gok&k seems 
to have been provided. But the arrangement whereby the new Court is 
granted jurisdiction over the villages in the Hukeri Mahal is likely to cause 
serious inconvenience to the inhabitants thereo!, as they will bave in 
future to go to Gokak instead of Chikodi to have their civil disputes 
settled, and as the former town is much more distant from their villages than 
the latter, Besides, in going to Gokak they will have to cross rivers, which 
have no bridges. The people of two villages, Daddi and Yamakana Mardi, 
will have further to brave the nuisance of Berads, who infest the hilly road 
leading from these villages to Gokaék. It would be risky and dangerous for them 
to go by the road with money and valuable securities in their possession. 
Again, Hukeri Mahal brings more work to the Civil Court than Gokak 
Taluka, the number of suits filed in the former heing not less than 500 
a year, while the number of suits for Gokak does not exceed 100 and they are 
comparatively of a simple nature. We, therefore, fail to understand why 
the convenience of the people of Hukeri Mahal should be sacrificed to that of the 
people of Gokak. We would like to suggest a compromise whereby the inconve- 
nience pointed out above would be obviated and that is that the new Court at 
Gokak should have jurisdiction only over such villages in Hukeri Mahal and 
Chikodi Taluka as are nearer to Gokik than Chikodi. The remaining villages 
should be under the jurisdiction of the Chikodi Court. | 


35. ‘* Those who dispassionately weigh the pros and cons of the question of 
a speed limit for motor cars will come to the conclu-. 
Speed limit for motor cars sign that the demand for the 12 miles an hour-limit, 
in Bombay City. howsoever. unreasonable it may seem from the- 
Fane Jinsen (29), 19th M “J 
Sept., ~~ cols. otorist’s point of view, is a fair proposal considering 
the conditions of trattic and other circumstances 
as we find prevailing in Bombay. Much has been 
said about the advisability of giving the Motorists a wide berth and in return 
expecting of them all that sensibie and reasonable menshould do for the | 
public safety. But it has been proved over and over again that it isa very - 
slow -growth—this sense of responsibility that comes of unchartered freedom, 
especially in a country like India; and though prepared to give the utmost 
credit to the Bombay Motor Car Union and its “members for doing everything | 
that they can to put down reckless motoring, the public has a right to demand ° 
that until the existing conditions are sufficiently modified it shall be protected | 
by law from the risks to which it is exposed in consequence of the thoughtless- 
ness of too enthusiastic Motorists in its midst,” | ‘ 


| 36. Ae That the. garden lands in Sind are heavily assessed is an old and oft. 


‘> |. Bepeated complaint.......... The erroneous impression. - 
Alleged heavy assessments. that. gardens pay handsomely is probably respon. | 
on garden landsin Sind: ~— sible for the exorbitantly heavy assessment complain. - 


Al-Hay (51), 15th Sept. — 


Eng. cols. ed: of, but it is high time. that all mistaken notions | 


about the remunerativeness of garden lands were 
dispelled once for all and a correct idéa formed of the manifold disadvantages 
and: hardships under which garden-owners: have been suffering. We have 
been'frequently told that gardens, especially those in Hyderabad, do ‘not . 
pay; that they do not even return thie money invested in them... 
This:‘may sound ‘strango, but’ if'an enquiry is held into the earnings of ‘the . 
various ‘Municipal and Local Fund ‘gardens, the real ‘situation of private 
gardens would become apparent, For aught we know, the Municipal and Local 
Fond gardens in Sind are maifained at a “heavy eost, and we doubt very much ° 
if-they pay their way.......... ‘Hyderabad gardens, unlike those at Shikérpur’* 
and ‘elsewhere, are almost? ‘entirely’: Charkhi sid it bécontes' necessary’ for the : 
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prs to. Pd round. Fodder for animals 
‘also te be, he . Taking, for instance, last year’s case, karbi 
per hundred 


the reasons that can be given for the heavy assessment on garden Jands is that 
gardens draw a constant supply of water all the yearround. Of course, without 
such a constant supply they would not exist. But that should, in fairness, be no 
reason for the heavy assessment. The value of the produce of land must be the 
chief determining factor in fixing assessment, and as gardens, whether they be 
private or Government, do not pay, the mere fact of the constant supply of water 
should not be made to weigh so much against the owners thereof and they 
should not on that account be put under a hardship which they cannot bear.” 


87. “We cannot say for certain, but Dawe Rumour hath it that 
Mr, Sadikali, District Deputy Coliector in charge 
Protest against the grant of Mehar taluka, contemplates applying for land in 


~ my to retiring officersin the Kambar or neighbouring talukas on nominal 
Sindhi (53), 8th Sept., Eng. malkana prior to his retirement. On a _ previous 
cols. occasion we had animadverted in strong terms on 


the practice of officers applying for grant of lands 
during service. We had, we hope, conclusively shown that the practice 
is fraught with disadvantages too numerous to mention,....... But apart from 
that the principle of granting lands to officers even after retirement is obnoxious. 
An officer of Mr. Sadikali’s position will on retirement be entitled to a life 
nsion of Rs. 350, an amount which, together with the incomes of his sons, 
will be more than ample for his requirements, He owns many lands besides 
in the Shikarpur taluka,” 


38, “It is time that the Government of Bombay stretched a helping hand 
| to Sind and rid it of tbieves, robbers and dacoits who 
Appeal to the Bombay are fearlessly stalking the land and robbing the people 
Government to take steps for of the fruits of their labour and economy, The Sind 
checking crime in Sind. “oe 7 ; 
Prabhit (52), 11th Sept., authorities either w ill not or cannot do anything, as 
Eng. cols, is evidenced by the fact that, though the matter has 
been brought to their notice times out of number, 
nothing has been done by way of remedying the deplorable condition of affairs, 
At any rate no diminution has taken placein crime ; nay, the tendency is rather 
in the opposite direction, which is not unnatural. The facility with which the 
criminal fraternity can commit their depredations and the ease with which they 
escape detection and punishment can have only one effect, namely, to embolden 
the miscreants in their career. ‘The result is a great sense of insecurity quite 
incompatible with the British raj, The pass to which things have come 
cannot be characterized as otherwise than scandalous, and unless the Bombay 
Government rouses the Sind authorities to prompt and effective action, there 
is no knowing what stupendous proportions the scandal might assume.’’ 


39, “ We draw the attention of Mr. Crerar, Deputy Commissioner, Thar and 

oe -  Pérkar, to a long communication published in our 

taluke (Sind) Men allowed ‘Sindhi columns, and earnestly hope that he will give 
complicity of the Police with. it the consideration it deserves. Nowadays thefts are 
the criminals. -.. .  . the order of the day in all partsofSind. But if 
Prabhat (52), /th Sept. what is stated in the letter is anything like | 
kn, Se correct, Mirpur Khas beats all record, and, as 
the writer .puts. it, ‘ it will. be no exaggeration to say that the old 
rule of Talpurs-has; been-revived there.’ Not a single night passes without | 
some one’s house being broken into, and the property therein carried 
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away. The correspondent does not speak vaguely. He gives the namies of the 
unfortunate victims, and the amount of loss in each case. He also mentions 4 
very striking fact in illustration of the reign of terror that prevails, namely, 
that Government servants, who in the mofussil are so powerful, have sent 
away their families to their respective native places. The people think that 
the Police are answerable for this state of affairs’ The Panchayat, that waited 
upon the Assistant Superintendent of Police, openly accused the Police of 
being connected with the thieving brotherhood and even of being often them- 
selves the principal culprits, This is a very serious charge against the Police 
no doub*. But it does not appear to be groundless. So struck was the 
A.8, P. with the reasons given by the Panchayat for this belief that he 
allowed them to go and identify the offenders in the Police Lines. It is 
significant that, when the Panchayat went on this errand, they were, as our 
correspondent alleges, not shown ali the men, but were on the contrary 
insulted. But apart from the Panchayat’s statement and the evidence they are 
able to adduce in favour of it, it is difficult to understand how such systematic 
crime can be carried on from night to night without the connivance or active 
participation of the Police. The other hypothesis would be that the Police 
quietly go to sleep when the night falls, leaving the town to take care of itself 
as best it can. Even thus the Police are untrue to their salt and deserve 
unqualified condemnation. The letter altogether reveals a state of things, 
which is simply scandalous and deserves to be forthwith remedied.” 


40. “Itis proposed to utilise the Fort of Hyderabad for the exclusive 
ia ila aia location of Government offices. within its walls, 
ead’ aillation= a She After the removal of the powder magazine, hopes 
Fort of Hyderabad for the liad begun to be entertained once more both by the 
exclusive accommodation of Municipality and the people that the fort would 
Gorersnent i — be handed over to the civic body to enable it to 
ions pone Si Ds relieve the severe congestion in the town. We are 
told that if Government were to sell the premises 
by mapping them out into plots, they could realize a very large amount 
in a skort time. Much disappointment would be caused in case it is decided 
to withhold the fort from the people after it has ceased to be required for 
military purposes. Naturally they argue that their need is supreme, inasmuch 
as the only other outlets for the congested population are unhealthy, low-lying 
agricultural areas, which the owners do not consider it worth their while to 
convert into building’sites under the present terms.” 


41. ‘* We hear that Government are contemplating to deprive Shikarpur 

ees ee ers of its Civil Hospital and to open instead a small 

; sect tenowl of the Civil ‘ispensary, at the other end of the town, in charge of 

Hospital at Shikarpur. an Hospital Assistant. We further learn that the 

Sind Journal (19), 13th new dispensary will be supervised and superintended 

Sept.;  Sindhs (85), hte by Mr. Chainrai D. Kalro, the present Medical 

Sept., Eng. cols; Haracht - Officer of the Victoria Jubilee Dispensary, in addition. 
Chronicle (7), 26th Sept. : | ; Petes | , 

to his present duties. Shikarpur has a vast population 

numbering about half a lac and provides at present move than sufficient -work 


both to the Civil Hospital and the Dispensary. The wards of both these 


institutions are full even at present. It will therefore be a mistake to remove. 


Alleged black-mailing of 
wood-cutters by a forest 
puderling in Hala (Sind). 


Prabhat (52), 14th Sept. bring fuel from private haris to the village’ for’ sale, | 


Eng. cols. 


+ their number is day by day thinning, anid ‘the’ price 
of fuel has gone up inordinately, The action ofthe Forest peon who, it is 
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. On the face. of it, it looks like an illegal exaction. It would be 


~ interesting to enquire whether the peon is carrying on the said extortion on his 
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imply acting under the orders of come one above him. It is 
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t to conceive that he could be indulging in such a daring and risky 


without the'sanction of higher authority.” 
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48. “The agitation against the appointment of a Civilian as Director of 
! Public Instruction in Bengal has not been fruitless. 
‘ Recent orders of the Secre- The Secretary of State has withdrawn the liberty of 
r 4 5 a Se modi- choice, given to local Governments and Administra- 
rede ete, of Directors tions by a Resolution of the Government of India 
of Publio Instruction by local issued ten years ago, to appoint any officer to be 
Governments. 7 Director of Public Instruction. He desires that 
~indian Social Reformer(*) such appointments should hereafter be governed 
ZSrd Sept. ; Bombay Samé- 1. the earlier rule which, while not givi , 
chér (64), 18th Sept. , while not giving mem- 
: bers of the Educational Service an absolute claim 
to succeed to the post of Director, contemplated that, before appointing a 
person not belonging to the Service, local Governments should, in the event of 
their considering it desirable to fill the post otherwise than from the local 
- educational staff, seek the assistance of the Government of India with a view 
to procuring a suitable selection from the Lducational Department of some 
other province, The Secretary of State also considers it desirable that in order 
to provide a properly qualified successor in the event of a vacancy arising in 
e Directorship, measures should be taken in good time to give the officer 
on whom the choice would most probably fall a wide experience of the working 
of the department in all ifs branches. No wonder that there are rumours 
that Sir Andrew Fraser is likely to resign. The present Resolution means 
that the power entrusted to him has been abused.” [The Bombay Samdchar 
Writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


44, A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—* A fortnight hus gone by 
since the passing of the Government Resolution in 
An appeal fortheestablish- the form of a Press Note regarding the Thana 
a of an “Independent High School affair. I hear that many of the gentle- 
ational School’ at Thana. Bray or 
Mahrétta (9), 16th Sept. ™en, who had maintained their resolute attitude 
till the passing of ihe Government Resolution, have 
now begun to give way. It is really not to their credit that the people of 
Thana have not as yet established a new school on the lines suggested by 
Mr. Vijapurkar. A few daysagol heard arumour that the Thdna public 
Was going to convene a public meeting to condemn the Government Reso- 
lution. I think that the best way of cocdemning the Government Resolution 
is to establish a new and independent school at Thana. Myr. Vijapurkar says 
that it is expensive to establish a school on his lines, inasmuch as religious, 
hysical, mental and industrial training is to be givenin the institution, 
hen the Thana public have such men as Rao Bahadur Acharya of Thana, 
Mr. Oka of Kalyd4n and Mr. Dandekar of Mahim, they will not feel the want. 
of money; and when money is provided, of course everything is provided. 
I have strong hopes that these gentlemen will take a leading part in establishing 
a new and independent National School at Thans.”’ re 


. .@ 


a ees | : a Railways. ahd = 
45. <A contributor writes tothe Railway Times under the heading “ Kotri. 

| Notes ’’:—‘* A few days agoa European Police Sergeant 
Two cases of ween as- assaulted a Portuguese ticket-collector on the platform 


_ grt Py prance eines in a most cowardly manner. It appears that a day 
Me ey request to tho Previous totheassault the Sergeant was sought for and 
Railway. authorities not to as he was not on the platform, the ticket-collector was. 
allow sugh.cases tobe com- asked if lie‘ had seen him. The ticket-colleotor not 
OmIse ds Times (17), 1st having’ séén: him; told the Assistant Station-master so,: 


os ag ~The né&t thornibdg one of the native policemen told the 
au, + = ergeatif that the tieket-collector reported him as being? 


- 


‘33 


‘absent, whereupon the Sergeant appears to have struck him and kicked him to 
such an extent that the man is laid up. It was only on the Assistant Station- 
master interfering that further assault was stopped. The matter has been 
reported andit is to be seen what action will betaken. The Sergeant should first 
be prosecuted and then dealt with departmentally, A similar assault appears to 
have been committed about a fortnight or more ago, and in this case also on a 
ticket-collector. In this case the assault’ was committed by an officer, who had 
arrived by train and was asked for his ticket. The officer is said to have told 
the ticket-collector that he had lost or mislaid it. The ticket-collector very 
rightly, and in accordance with the rules, is said to have told the officer that he 
would have to pay his fare, whereupon the officer asked him if he disbelieved him 
and struck him on the face. The matter was reported to the District Traffic 
Superintendent, who seems to have settled the case by asking the officer to express 
his regret. Thus ended another assault case by an officer on a Railway servant, 
and so will all such cases end. The attention of the Manager is called to the 
frequent assaults committed on Railway servants by officers and others, and it is 
requested that he will, whenever such assaults occur, authorise the District 
Officers to prosecute the culprit on behalf of the Railway instead of compromis- 
ing the case by a mere expression of regret,”’ 


Municipalities. 


46. Referring to the question of a non-official President for the Surat 
: _. Municipality, a correspondent writes to the Gujardt 
Question of a non-official yjtng:—T think that the principal drawback 
President for the Surat ; : aa . ; 
Municipality. of official rule in civic matters is that it dwarfs 
Gujarat Mitra (25), 16th the free exercise of one’s full capacity and 
Sept., Eng. cols,; Desht opinions. You are too much under restraint 
ol) eee ib, et and a peculiar tendency to yield to the official view is 
= extraordinarily developed, and thus robustness and 
independence of character is completely stunted and 
undermined and the Municipality becomes a school, not so much of self- 
government, as it is intended to be, but of subserviency and sycophancy. 
If Lord Lamington’s Government does not see its way to restore the boon, 
so long withheld, let us hope that it will issue a mandate to the effect that the 
object of continuing the present system is that within a short time a few persons 
may be trained up, who can in the near future relieve the Collectors of 
the incongruous duty which is at present performed by them of officially 
governing a local body.......... If the services of Vice-Presidents are put to 
better use than at present, if they are given more opportunities to preside, 
in fact if their post is made responsible and not merely honorary, as at 
present it is, if the whole administration is transferred to their shoulders 
under the direct supervision of the Presidents, if greater reliance is placed 
on them instead of on Secretaries and subordinates, I hope that within 
a few years a body of fully trained and efficient persons will be ready and 
willing to take up the onerous duties of the civic chair: and then the note 
of alarm and opposition against the popular demand, raised by you at present, 
will be heard no more.”’ [The Deshi Mitra and the Shri Saydji Vijaya 
strongly favour the proposal to allow a non-official President to the Surat 
Municipality. | 


47. “The Phenix and the Kardchi Chronicle were wrong in announcing 

that Mr. Thakurdas Khemchand has been made 

(sind) i of the —— to resign. Mr, Thakurdas continues as President of 
ee ee the Hyderabad Municipality. It would appear to 
aa Journal (19), 19th 48 highly desirable at this stage that Mr. Thahoodes 
: , and his opponents should forget the past, and work 
in concert for the good of the Municipality. ‘The Municipal interests of the 
city have, Owing to bitter factious warfare, been shamefully ignored ; and 
the whole city is prejudiced.......... The Munivipal situation is not yet hopeless. 
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: ' aAnd . the 
ould themsel able aim :than tho 

f the administrati Mr. Thakurdas’s faults 
om fobec ae fig Bat faults Gavin. far beén :of a minor 
‘his administration has been anything but corrapt. To magnify 
nm-order to produce ec wrong im n on the minds of the local.authori- 

eannot ‘easily und ‘the inner working of parties in the 
ralit; ity; sis: unworthy | and: anwise.......... Mr. Thakurdas having been 
ed President, it is only fair to him that he should: have a’ fair opportu- 
c ty forded him of on his energy to the good of the 8 ” 
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Native States. 


eae 


48. “Who will not be glad to learn that our distinguished townsman 

| ae | Bs Mr. Altekar seems to: be within a few days of the 

Pass | i atte ot tha “pabiects of realisation of his long cherished object of convening a 

-Kolhépur State and other ‘Tepresentative assembly of the subjects of the Kolhé- 

Sonthern Mabrdatta Jaghirs. pur State ?... ..Mr. Altekar wishes that the assembly 

Samarth (45), 19th Sept. should be _representative of all the States 

pene C008. and Jaghirs in the Southern Mahrdtta Country. 

We want small Congresses like the famous Vilva Congress, presided over by 

Mr. V. BR. Natu of Belgaum and visited by Mr. A.O. Hume. They carry the 

‘torch of knowledge to the nooks and corners of tle country and educate the 

‘rustics also fo some extent. This time invitations may be sent to men of light 

wand leading in eash State, asking them to be present aud thus to honour the 

institution by their presence. There is very little time now to make preparations 

and invite representatives duly elected. Sooner or later, perhaps even next 

: “year, we may ‘hold this: miniature Congress at Miraj or Singli. As one of our 

. correspondents suggests, it is a very happy idea that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 

i ©. I. E., should be requested to open the institution on the full moon day of the 

| | ; current Hindu month. He is essentially a Kolhdpurean, and it is in the fitness 

| . of things that he ‘should see the new assembly come into being and give the 

7 inhabitants of Kolbépur and other Southern Mahratta States the benefit of his 

political experience. He has become one of tho greatest living men in India 

and we naturally feel proud of him. Mr. Gokhale’s help in “the movement 

would be a tower of strength to it, and we have no doubt that he will 

not think it beneath his dignity to grace the _Roibéput assembly by his 
>. presence.’ 


* 49, The late Jam Vibhaji, being under the complete influence of his 
: | hazurias, set at naught the Kshatriya custom of 
The question.of succession guccession and prevailed upon the British Govern- 
ye g4di of J&mnagar ment to accept the son of his Muhmmadan mistress 
o ”-Kéthiéwdér Samachar (78), Janbai as his successor to the Jamnagar gadi. 
ea 19th aoe Government weakly complied with this request in 
i view of Jam Vibbaji’s staunch loyalty, but the ste 
was 18 highly disapproved at the time by other Native Rulers, Lakhubha is now 
Bae: one of the claimants to this gadi, but he-does not claim pure Kshatriya descent, 
en as his father Kalubha’s mother was a Muhammadan woman. If he succeeds to 
a. the gadi, the feelings of many Kshatriya Chiefs of Kathiawdr will be seriously 
Mee wounded. -Prince Ranjitsinghji.has the strongest claim to the gadi, as he is of 
eee pure Kshatriya descent. We hope that Government will not in the present case 
|. ee injure the feelings of other Native Rulers as they did on the occasion of 
a _ Jaswantsinghji’s succession, but preserve the JAmnagar gadi sacred by recognising 
tc 8 ‘the claims of Ranjitsinghji. Ranjitsinghyji is a Well-educated Chief and is 
ies t from the evil influence of intriguing attendants. His accession to the 
gar gadi will be hailed with rejoicings by the whole of Kathi4wér, We 
al pbsooledoot fav tace to pS te Political Department, has already expres- 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


560. “A public meeting was held yesterday evening in the Framji Oowasji 
Hall under the auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu 

on — meeting in Sey nn gout Sabha. o Bahadur Ohintamanrao 
~~ Vaidya occupied the chair. After the reading of the 
Ming Magog br Mode annual report of the ‘Sabha, Mr. N.C. Kelkar, editor 
of the MUahrdtta, delivered an address, dealing with the 

different aspects of swadeshism and the progress made by the swadeshé 
movement in the Deccan and elsewhere during the course of last year. 
Messrs. Krishnarao Masurekar, Patankar and Amritlal Chakrawarti, editor 
of the Vyankateshvar Samdchdr, also addressed the meeting. The President 
exhorted the audience to embrace the swadeshi creed and exposed the fallacy 
of those who decried the swadeshi movement and saw no good in it, The 


proceedings then came to an end.”’ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th September 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 
{No. 39 or 1906. 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requestéd to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local'complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if'any; is being taken; and, if the-facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 29th September 1906, 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS. 
Politics and the Public Admtinistration— 
Affairs in Bengal : : : 
Alleged manufacture of telegrams regarding the situation in Bengal iu 
the Times of Indta office for transmission to Hngland through 
Reuter’s Bombay Agency oc or 08 ova 20 
Comments on the burning of Mr. Surendranath Bannerji’s effigy by 
some Eurasian and European railway employés at Asansol an = 
Afghanistan: Reflections suggested by the forthcoming visit of the Amir 
of — to India eee eee eee ete eee 2 
Acrarian matters: Complaint in connection with the recovery of land reve- 
nue in Vesu village (Surat) oe ans oa8 eee 31 
British Rule in India: : 
Alleged atrocities perpetrated by the British Government in India ... 6 
Alleged evil effects of English education upon the morality of the 
Hindus eee ee¢ eee ese ee0 eee 9 
Alleged rotten condition and impending decay of the British Empire .... 11 
Alleged unsympathetic attitude of the British Government towards the 
industrial regeneration of India ove oes ae 16 
Condition of India under British rule as ee asi 15 
Contrast between the past and present condition of India ... —_ 13 
Exhortation to Englishmen to rule India in a sympathetic spirit oes 12 
Fire emanating from injustice will burn Englishmen to ashes peo 7 
How should Indians try to achieve their national progress ? 9s 14 
Need of Self-Government for India .,. eee ace - 10 
Threatened downfall of the British Government in India and prospect 
of the attainment of independence by the Indians eee ove 8 
Excise: Grievances of dealers in country tobacco in Bombay City . a2 & 33 
e Governor of Bombay : | 
A tribute of praise to Lord Lamington’s attitude as a Provincial 
Governor ae sa ee “08 a 26 
Lord Lamington at the Sir Jamsedji Jijibhai Hospital cee ove 24 & 25 
Hajis: Abolition of the quarantine imposed on the — in Bombay Pee: 
Indian National Congress : | 
Mr. Tilak and the presidentship of the forthcoming Calcutta Congress ... 22 & 28 
The split in the Congress camp ies oes ee oc. ae 
P Partition of Khaéndesh ~ eee eee eee eee eee 30 
Plague : Appeal to Government and the Poona Municipality to take vigorous | 
measures to combat the ravages of — in Poonacity es. | oo 28 & 29 
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PARAGRAPHS, 


of the Hindus of 


-——in poisoning stray . 
at Nésik on warrant on charges der 
of the Indian Penal Code oes ove 35 
to the Viceroy eee eee eee 3-5: 
e extraordinary rise in the price of salt in the 3 
Alleged danger of continuing to usé the Hyderabad (—) Fort for the 
Pro of eg posed eee eee ee, eee 37 
. test against the pro removal of the Civil Hospital at Shikérpur. 38 
South Africa: Grievances of Indians in — se : eee ” via 1 


Swadeshs and boycott movements : 

Exhortation to Indians to-resort to the weapon of boycott for acquiring 

i is happiness and independence ... gee soe eee 18 
a Students and the swadesht movement in Ahmedabad eee a 


| Education— 
Recent orders of the Secre of State for India modifying the existing rules 
for the appointment of Directors of Public Instruction by local Govern- 
; ments ee eee see eee eee eee 39 
| Ratlways— 
Prohibition of gambling in the Poona Race Special ... ve cece §=— 40 
Proposed extension of the Ahmedabad-Dholka railway ee << SS 
Native States— : 
Jéronagar: Reported nomination of Kumar Shri Ranjitsinghji as successor 
: .. to the gadt of —— State eee eee eee | eee eee ; 44, 
‘3 J dh: 
ae irza Abbas Ali Baig’s administration of — State eee ove 42 
he Police administration in the — State eee een eee 43 
‘ Kolh4pur: 
Forthcoming representative assembly of the subjects of — State 208 46 
Vedokta controversy at — eee ay eee oes 47 
, Vala: Complaint against the Thakor of — ove ave ~~ ee 
oe Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Dasara procession in Bombay ee _ ose eee 50 
Meeting of Marathas in Bombay re the Vedokta controversy at Kolhdpur ... 51 
Reported excitement among the Muhammadans of Broach in consequence of 

re, the movement for —— @ public address of congratulations to 

& Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunil oe one oes 48 & 49 
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Liet of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
t ee 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. ” Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
l Bombay East Indian see Bombay... eee Weekly eee eee Je J. de Abrao > Portuguese ; 43 eee ees 
2 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ...  ...| Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 .., pai 
Deccan Herald. Z 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... sve} Monthly eee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... ooo} Weekly ... sed rye Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 
man 9. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. i Do. ave -++| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J.P.; Pfrsi; 
India and Champion. | 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal cool DO. © sve e+} Monthly -oo| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48; Civil Engi- 
| neer. 
” | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Kardchi « oo} Weekly ... ---| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 
8 | K&thidwdr Times .»»| RAajkot ... veel Dally cee’ ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nf&gar) ; 38 se 
9 | Mahrdatta ... eve cof FOONA ae, ooo Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman) ; 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly see| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnagar ; Parsi; 40 han 
11 | Muslim Herald ... an ak ae Oe se ee ge bin Mahomed Amir; Muham- 
an; 32, 
12 Oriental Review aee eee Do, eee eee Weekly eee see Rustomji Shapurji Mistri > Parsi ; 38 eee 
13 Parsi eee eee eee Do. eee coe Do. = 7 Jehengir Sor#bji Talayarkh4n 3 P&rsi ; 30 eee 
14 Patriot ia see po Ahmedabad pay Do. eee eee Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri > Hindu 
(Jain); 83. 
15 | Phenix ... ep wee |Karéchi ..; .».| Bi-weekly -»-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 «+. 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona .,.,, wee} Daily oo ee+| C&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50... cee eee 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ..., Weekly .., »»-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;44 ... 
18 | Sind Gazette cee v08) Karachi ... .».| Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 see sa 
| 
19 | Sind Journal (formerly) Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eee} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
named Hyderabad Jour- 40. 
nal), ; : 
20. | Sind ‘Times — »ee| Karachi ... wos| Bi-weekly +» Kh4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ _.... 
AnGLo-GUJARATI. | 
21 | Arya Prakash = « oo} Bombay oe ...| Weekly ... er ~Bemte) 2 taro Dalal; Hindu (Mod 
. : nia © 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad oe eee one oe tend Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 
nia) ; 33. 
93 Evening J Ame see eee Bombay 208 eee Daily eee eee Pirozsha Jehengir Marzb4n ; Parsi ; 80 eee 
24 | Gujarati ... ae i eer »».| Weekly ... ..|_ Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti 
) Bania) ; 53. 
25 |Gujarét Mitra ...  .../ Surat... ose] B00 cae: tee Hormasji Samshedji ; Parsi ; 47 oo" 
26 Gujarati Punch ... «| Ahmedabad | Do.° es  - «+»| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
97 Hindi rumen . ‘om .».| Bombay dn Ss hae .ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 46 ee 
98 | Hind Swarajya ... «| Do. .  coof Do. ces ...| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawala ... «we 
99 -|J&ém-e-Jamshed wa Dow «. ot Daily woe - ..| Pirozash Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 ee 
30 4 Kaiser-i-Hind e eee Bee Do. eee ese Weekly eaa ee Framji Cawasji Mehta ’ PArsi ; 67 sa eee 
S} :: Kathiawar News.«» ees Rajkot eae eo Do. coe * eee Jamshedji Fraémji; Pérsi ; 42 id ee oe 
‘92° | Kathidwér Times ooo] DOs see ove Bi-weekly * . <0 Meahenka Jayashankar; Hindu (Negar Brah-| 
| man 
oy Praja Bandhn »..| Ahmedabad vee Weekly 0° ae. pon RB eeal Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
84 Rist Gofthr © 1» > eae| Bombay oo ee Pillonji Berjorj Deshi ; — 55 ws vee 
con 402—1la 
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8 »».| M&neklél Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28.) 4,200 
Wt Piggies eggagae st Umedrim Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania);28 ...) 200 
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Poona coe ° owe Monthly... eee Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak ; Native Christian ; 200 
- Do. ws. =| Do, (i | Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth) 600 
a ; | Bréhman) ; 48. 
a : eee! Bombay... ee. | Do. eee | da Rev. Mr. -E. Abbott = ees ad 660 
j icc See ose: ose] DAR vee .| Hapl Narfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,200 
Dny&n Prakdsh ee? eee Do. ase *9° Weekly eee ee. Do. : Do. ere 2,400 
Hind Swarajya eee ‘Bombay... ee. Do. eee | so eereee eee 3,000 
Indu Prakdésh ... fs Geet ina te ...| [Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1;500 
eT Manager bein it); ey aed S4vldram Yande; 
pa: ae Hindu (Mard 
44 | Native Opinion ... sink ee. ete .++|'Weekly ... woe| Vinfyak Balkrishne a Hindu (Chitp&- 700 
NS | | wan Brahman) ; 36. 
45 Samarth ... ies «| Kolh&pur a oe ee-| Vin ~~ Naréyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Ps | hman); 37. 
46 Sardesii Vijaya .. ...| SAvantvadi = ee | Gopal Moreshwa Sdthe; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
: rahman) ; 45 
47. | Shri Saydji Vijaya »».| Bombay... 3 ee —— Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);) 5,000 
ae OP taunt Pedra. Da wd DO te ws Dwithanth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr);! 600 
7. aS she 49 Sadhérak eee ot a Poona “ale he ae egelas .»»| Vinhyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
7 ed ae | — p4wan Brahman); 39, 
ae , --| Anexo-PorTueuEse. | | 7 
‘. ‘e ‘5O) O, Anglo-Lusiténo .».| Bombay.e. — «| Weekly .., — .»., Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 

i — ANeLo-Srypr. _ | | 

et 51 Al-Haq yo ee -e atte adj Weekly ... woe| Syed Mahomed Syed Jamaldin; 80 and Abdul) 1,200 

Be: ‘Go Vahabkhan Ghulém Rasul ; Muhammadan ; 37. 

i 52 | Prabhat ... es ss .ee| Bi-weekly se] Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 eee 600 
iE | 68 isin. =. St. | Subbkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... —«».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee = 1,000 

iB ExGLisH, Maga'THI AND 7 | 

Ben ae | GousaBa'TI. , 

a 64 | Baroda Vatesl .. ...| Baroda». ...| Weekly... ...| Rémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 78 ...{ 1,194 
: Bh 55 Hind Vijaya os a ie See eg age ake "Etat os Karsandés Sh4h; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
| es ia) ; 89. 

ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
| oe KANARESE. : 
56 | Karnftak Patra’ ... | Dharwar... —...| Weekly... | Melber ted Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha| 209 
4 ; ' | man 
57 | Karndtak Vaibhav | Bijdpur... | Do. ..  .<.| Anndji Gopdl Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
3 Vaishnav rehinee) | 44, 
.. | Bmerien, Porrvevess | ! 
z AND OCONCANIM. ' | | | 

ss PALuz .... sae] Bombay... «| Weekly... vee Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... oe} 1,200 
H 59 ©, Bombapace ee ove} Dow one = weet ~ Do. =... = e,| A Gomes; Goanese Christiang;45 ...  ...) 1,000 
; ad re a ae ~~. are Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
ce ee ror Nai pha | Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 53 +1 3,000 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition. ‘Name, easte and agé of Editor. Divente 
| | 
GusaRA Ti—continued. | 
66 | Broach SamAéchér... eee} Broach ses oo| Weekly 4. ve Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... «| . 800 
67 : Deshi Mitra eee -o+| Surat ee! ae -.+| Maganl4l Kik&bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
68 | Din Mani ... ies e+} Broach ... oof DO. coe eee Seni); § Rangilda#s ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 125 
| nia 
69 | Dnyanottejak eoe/ Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly __...| Chhotalal Desaibbai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 = «s 800 
70 | Gujarat cee -| Nadiad ... Do, -»-| Chandul4l Nandldl; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
71 | Hitechchhu eee | Ahmedabad «| Weekly .. »».| Kdlid4s Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... e0e 500 
72 | Isl4m Gazette oat eoo| Amreli ... Do. eoe| [br4him Daud; 37; and Abdulla Ismail; 28\ 750 
(both Mahomedan Memons). 
73 | Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma .»-| Bombay... cool DO ‘ ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 wos 600 
74 | Jivadaya ... | Surat ee -» | Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahman); 37. 
75 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad .«.. «| Weekly ... ee “Beetn) Manecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shrévak 600 
ania 
76 | Kaira Vartaman ... -o+| Kaira Do. - ove .| Kahandds Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
77 | Kathi4w4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad a! ae | Jadurim Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
78 | Kathid4wir Sam4chér «| Do. Do. : e060 as a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
79 | Khedut oo ove «| Bhévnagar «| Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim Rdmji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-| 1,000 
man). 
80 | Loka Mitra eee| Bombay ... -+| Bi-weekly : ‘ia Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra -| Weekly oes v«+| Motilal Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ee+| Bombay | Daily on ~-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
: Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
83 | Navsari Patrika »| Navsari ... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) 32. 
84 | Navsdri Prakash ... eve} Do. ave «| Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58... oon 800 
85 | Praja Mitr& .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «s| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
37. 
86 | Praja Pokar oe coo} Surat .| Weekly ... -e-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...} Bombay... Do. »».| Nagindaés Manch@#ram; Hindu (D4sa Osvall 725 
Bania); 40. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad Do. ° .| SavAibhai Raéichand; Hindu (Shrevak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
89 | Sdnj Vartaman .| Bombay ... Daily ees .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners Slee 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
90 | Sataya Vakta Do. _ . see .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman eoe| Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkarn Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41... 200 
92 | Surat Akhbar ow. § Burak. dc Do. .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... oe 300 
93 TikAkar eee eos Ahmedabad Do. eee e280 500 
HINDI. 
94 | Pandit oo «= eee| POONA ave vo] Weekly oes «| Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
- jri); 44; and Tardbai, wife of the above ; 33. 
95 | Sharman Samachar eos} Bombay... — Dk om Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 1,000 
man); 45. 
96 | Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé-| Do. ... ---| Monthly see oes Janakpraséd Laooram; Hindu (K4anyakubja 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. soo} Weekly -... eee| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. 
98 | Swadeshi ... ‘oe oof Do eae ae: EEO Bee en she ae ie itate et eee eee 
KANARKSE. 
99 | Digvijaya ... .. ree] Gadag ww. —...| Weekly os. atDewec Gudi Basrimarad; Hinduj 160 
vang) ; 39. . 
100 | Karnatak Vritta ov eoo| Dharwar evel DO. coe + ove C2) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
| ie (Shenvi Brdhman); 36. 
| |)! A. B. Hoskeri ; ; Hindu (Deshasth Br&éhman) ; 
i 
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Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 


Brahmodaya 


Chandrakant eee 
Chikitsak ... vee 
Deen Mitra ... 

Deshakélavartamin 
Dharma ... oe 


Dharwér Vritta ... 


Dinbandhu 


Dny4n Sagar on 
Granthamdla ae 
Hindu Punch _.,.. 
Hunnarottejak 


, Tegadddensh 


Jagadhitechchhu ... 
Jagateumachér ... 
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Kalpataru ... ove 
Karmanuk eco 
Keral Kokil _... 
Khindesh Vaibhav 
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pene ree ate eg Oe Ye 
: a ‘ Wigs % i ‘ : 
_ Name, caste and age of Editor. 
-Gururdo havendra Mamdfpur; Hind 800 
(Deshasth B: ); 43. 
Gundo en Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
man) ; 30._ 
Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar-| 120 
h4da Brahman); 43. 
Gadag .. §o.| Doo as Gaurishankar R4mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
3 - Br@hman); 43, 
Théna ... .«.| Weekly ... Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 515 
Brfhman); 24. 
1 Dhulia ... ie | eee Vaéman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Bra@hman); 20. 
Ratnézgiri ote = DO. ae Han Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 500 
Poona «.. me tee | eee covess ‘aia 
ae ta .ee| Published thrice J Bhaskar Balwant  Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.;} 9300 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
i a ,..| Monthly... Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 390.400 
Brahman) ; 27 
Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... — Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
/Mah4d ... .«»| Fortnightly Nérfyan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Chikodi ... «| Weekly ... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 
Chiplun ... es ees Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan} 309 
Manges diyaii Hindu (Gaud Bréh| 
Belgaum oe eae angesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brd4h- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; - 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman). 

Bombay eee Do. eeeece é00 
Erandol ... a ie) “ge Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brdhman) ; 34. 

Wii ie one mes 26 Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1 099 

Brahman) ; 48. : 
Dharwar ‘a a aaa S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
Bombay «.. ae DOs: ees Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 1,200 
Kolhépur ot a o— —— Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 350 
man); 42. 
Do. ...| Monthly Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A,; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 43. 
Thana .. we.| Weekly o Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan| 4 799 
| Bréhman); 40. : 
Nasik eee Do. eee eoeces 100 
.| Ahmednagar ., ee K4shinaéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
pawan Brahman); 63. 
Poona ... os eee ee Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 1,500 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 
Thana ... ee ae Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kadyastha 500 
) Prabhu) ; 39. 
Poona ... - fa ae Shivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu ” 500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
Sholapur ol aa es Govind Nfrfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
Do ‘ae ee” H Ohitp& 
Poonaces eon * eee ari yan pte ; indu ( hitp&awan 
Brdhman) ; 39. acta 
Bombay... ...| Monthly Krishnéji Néréyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da) 9 999 
Bréhman);61. , 
Poona eee eee Weekly eee Bal G har Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 18,000 
_(Chitpawan Bréhman); 49. ' 
Dhulia ... fe) eee Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
. ** Brahman) ; 40. . 
Kumthare- “i: aa Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
wat); 50. | 
ditties ied Ae. on Bhikéji Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah-| 99 
| man) ; age 35. | 
«| Vengurla . Rémkrishna Gopil Pandit; Hindu (Gand) 
ae Ped 7 ™ Brahman); 29. : 2 
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MaRriTHI—continued. 
187 | Lokaseva .«.. oot woe | NAsike ose veo} Weekly was eee en py — Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan, 500 
man) ; 
188 | Madhukar... .. — ...| Belgaum | Do. o. «| Janardan- cree Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras-} 150 
= wat Br&éhman) ; 30. 
139 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta —... Sdtéra ... so Ee one ».| Pandurang BabAji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha);} . 160 
30. 
140 | Moda Vritta ... o.| Wai... oocf §66DDQ. te ..| K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpadwan 650 
Brdhman) ; 48. 
141 | Mumbai Punch .). -»>| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly .... Anandréo Bélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 300 
girl). Saraswat Brahman); 31. 
142 | Mumbai Vaibhav »»-| Bombay... coo! Daily ave eo+| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale, 45 soo] 1,650 
143 } Mumbai Vaibhav il ee .».| Weekly ... ove Do. do. eso} 1,450 


144 | Nagar Sam4chér... ».| Ahmednagar ,..) Do. ae ...| Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telgu Ful- 200 


mali) ; 25. 
145 | N4sik Vritta ... .o.| Nasik... “ad on a ...| Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
146 | Nydy Sindhu _,,.. ~:| Ahmednagar ...| Doe  ... .e| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 

Brahman); 32. 
147 | Pandhari Mitra ... eee} Pandharpur....| Do. aes eo | Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
Brahman) ; 43. 
wes) Do. ts’ eee} VAaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -++| Poona... Se ...| Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
150 Prabhat ece eee Dhulia coe Monthly See eeeres eee 


148 | Parikshak... see --| Belgaum 


151 | Prabodh Chandrika .»+| Jalgaon ... ...| Weekly .. ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 


Brahman) ; 42. 
‘oe .eo| Ganesh Ballél Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32. 
Islampur wee} Dow wee eee} Ganesh R&mchandra; Hindu (Karhddai800—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 
154 | Réghav Bhushan... > eee i a ...| Guld4bsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


152 | Prakdsh ... ie coe] SALATA cee venkat 
1653 | Pratod me owe 


155 | Rashtramukh eee — «+»| Mahad (Kol4ba)..|. Montly -«»| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker __... eco oe 


156 | Satya Mitra rhe .».| Malegaon .o.| Weekly ... .-.| Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. : 
157 | Satyi Shodhak ... so} Ratnagiri i” eee ede ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brdhman) ; 62. 
158 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Poona ... ...| Fortnightly _...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| | Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
159 | Sholapur Samachar eo| Sholépur ...| Weekly ... .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 400 


160 ‘Shri Shahu TT) eee Satara eee ee: Do. eee 
161 | Shubh Suchak .... cco DD. cee ae ee 


«»»+| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
..| RAmchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman) ; > 61. 
162 Sumant eee eee Gee Kar4d eee coe! Do. eee ad Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; ; Hindu We- R0 
shasth Brxhman); 33. | | 
iG} | Vidur =: ee ---/Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ...| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe ose 5a 200 


164 | Vidya Viles eee -es| Kolhapur .-| Bi-weekly ve Ganesh ae Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
, : réhman); 22. 2 

165 | Vihéri__.... ie ...| Bombay... -«| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phétak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 

wan Brahman); 41. 

166 | Vishvavritta ... eee} Kolhdpur -o-| Monthly... — «ee| Vishnu Govind ne M.A.'; Hindu 500 

| (Deshastha Brahman) ; 45 

167 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Do. .w. ie wes} (L} Vin4ayak Balkrishna Nédkarni coe - 600 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath jMoramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

...| bakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 


168 Vrittas¢r eee eee eee Wai eee ose Weekly eee, 


pawan Brxhman) ; 51. 
169 Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara een eee Do. eee eee Laxman V4aman Khatavkar ; > Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
Br&hman); 38. 
170 | Vydp4ri .. vee sl ek Baas -»o| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
| man); 40. . 
171 | Vydpar Samachar... § | Ahmednagar ...| Do, sec ve Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha -Hindu(Méar-| = 1,200- 
! : . wadi); 33. 
172 | Warkari ... co» — ««s| Pandharpur-. ...| Fortnightly .,| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 160 
| | _ Bréhman); ; 40. 
“y ¢ Mol * 


- 178 |Bind Kesary _... 
a : Urov. 

3 179 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai 
ie ‘ 


Ghamkhwar-e-J ahan 


: 182 | Jém-i-Jah4nnuma 

183 Di a aaa 
: 184 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... 
j 


185 | Jain wae aie tah 
Manra’'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 
186 | Chandrika... - site 


Bombay Punch Bahddur 
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Shikarpur 


Bombay... 
Do. 
Bhusiwal 
J algaon coe 
Bombay oes 


Poona 


Ahmedabad 


Bagalkot 
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Monthly 
W eekly see 


Do. 


Do. eee 
Daily 200 


Weekly 


Weekly eee 
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71 be ‘walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 
Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 
Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loh4ra) ; 62 
Chelérim. M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Mahamad Ali 


Anvar Ali; 
(Sheikh); 44. 


Muhammadan 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli 
(Mahomedan). 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


Shaik Abdulia walad Mahomed}; Muhammadan 
(Shaik); 32. 


Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
83. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 
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1,400 
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a , | C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
me, te List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
4 | the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
gE A been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
cS in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
Uae to. guint in hendaote offer the name. 


Official Spelling 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. } ame, caste and age of Editor. —— 
GusaRa'TI 
934 | Vande Mataram ... .»| Bombay ...| Monthly | Chhaganl4l Lallubhoy Thdndwdlla. Hindu} 
: (Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
MaARA’THI 
J23a| Hindu Vijaya... -+, Kocharé (Ratné-| Fertnightiy ...| Anandrdéo Bélkrishna ekar; Hinduj 75 
giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin); 38, 
1654] Vikram es... ee se Satfra ... -+», Monthly see sovees 
N.B.—(1) The editor of No, 108 is Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4sdr) ; age 27. Its circulation is 400. 
(2) No. 122 has ceased to exist as a monthly magazine. 
(8) No. 155 is converted into a newspaper published thrice a month. The editor is a Karh4d& Brahmin ; age 28, 
Its circulation is 177. 
(4) The editor of No. 124 is Prabhakar Krishna Pange ; Hindu (Deshastha Brahmin) ; age 27, Its circulation is 250. 
(5) No. 141 has ceased to exist. : 
(6) The editor of No. 150 is Govind K4shinéth Chandorkar; Hindu (Karhdda Brahmin). 
(7) The editor of No. 95 is Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar Mérwddi; Hindu (Brahmin); age 44, 
(8) The editor of No. 62 is Mahashanker Déjibh4i; Brahmin; age 35. Its circulation is between 1,500 and 2,000. 
(9) The editor of No. 28 is a Hindu (Shrimali Brahmin) ; age 24; and the circulation of the paper is 800. 
(10) The editor of No. 42 is Jyotiba Bh4agoji Relekar; Hindu (Namdeo Shimpi); age 24, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. 
(11) The editor of No. 98 is Sw4mi Yuglanandji ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); age 35. Its circulation is about 1,000, 
(12) The editor of No. 116 is Saddshiv Vishwan4th Mayadeo; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahmin); age 32, Its circulation is 
about 1,000. 
(18) The editor of No. 46 is Péndurang Balkrishna Dddkar, pleader; Hindu (Goud Brahmin) ; age 82. Mr. Gopal 
Moreshwar Sdthe has ceased to edit the paper. 
(14) Nos. 61, 67, 160 & 175 occasionally contain English articles. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, If any one wishes to see a striking example of international relations 
being regulated not by principles of justice or equity 
Grievances of Indians in but by those of brute force, he can see it in the 
South Afria. harsh treatment of Indian settlers in South Africa. 
Kesari (152), 25th Sept. Englishmen not only want to govern India but 
also to exploit her mineral sources and to plunder her 
wealth for all time. But they are at the same time jealous of those poor Indians 
who emigrate to South Africa to eke out a bare living by pursuing some humble 
avocation. They have passed rigorous laws against these poor creatures 
and enforce them with such severity as to drive the settlers to the verge of 
despair. The lot of the latter has grown worse after the Boer War, though the 
war itself was ostensibly undertaken with a view to ameliorate it. Englishmen 
want to keep out all coloured people from South Africa and oppressive regulations 
are passed day by day with a view to make the lives cof the Indian settlers as 
miserable as possible. The latter have now lost all hope of getting redress by 
the adoption of mild measures and have resolved to defy some of the inequitable 
laws passed against them and to suffer imprisonment for violating them. 
Though they may not succeed in their object by adopting this remedy, we 
must say that it bespeaks at least a more manly attitude than that of craving 
humbly for concessions by serving as doolie-bearers to carry off the white 
wounded soldiers. 


2. ‘The Western nations, especially the English, act upon the principle 
: ‘a fig for the doctor when cured.” This has formed 
Reflections suggested by the basis of their policy in their administration 
yo apt yr ee os . > of India and in pursuance thereof they have taken 
"Bhdla (109), 2ist Sept., One Native Chief after another by the hand and 
Modavritta (140), 24th Sept. discarded him the moment he ceased to be useful to 
them. ‘his accounts for the degraded. condition in 
which Native Chiefs are found at the present day. The English now profess 
the warmest friendship for the Amir of Afghanistan, because they know that 
his kingdom forms a buffer state between India and Kussia. But as soon as 
they find that the Amir is no longer of any use to them, they will treat him 
‘with cold indifference. The Loudon Times has already dropped a hint that 
Russia’s power having received a rude blow during the Russo-Japanese war, there 
is no immediate danger of a Russian invasion of India and consequently the 
British need not care much about the Amir’s friendship. The Amirshould take 
a timely warning from this and be on his guard lest he might soon find himself 
in the same position as our Native Chiefs, The Amir is paid an annual subsidy 
of eighteen lacks of rupees presumably on condition that he is not to allow 
Russia to gain a footing in his dominions. We do not understand whether we 
should be thankful to Government for purchasing India’s safety at sucha 
heavy price. Butin our opinion nothing can be more disgraceful than that. 
Government should look to the Amir for the preservation of the Indian 
empire, while there are thousands upon thousands of brave Indians endowed 
with a martial spirit who, if properly armed and equipped, would success- 
fully defend India against a hundred Russias. But Government will not 
spend a tithe of the subsidy, paid tothe Amir, for giving military training 
to the Indian people. Itseems they are afraid that the Indians will rise 
against them and subvert the British Empire in India. But they need 
not entertain such a fear. Let them grant us self-government and 
perinission to carry arms and be at ease regarding the safety of their Indian 
Empire. [The Modaviitia writes:—The Amir’s visit, it is olficially declared, 
will be of a non-political character ; but Government would not unnaturall 
like to turn it to some account. The Pioneer suggests that they should try 
to persuade the Amir to open telegraphic communication with his capital, 
We do not think the Amir is so short-sighted as not to perceive that the 
advantages of such communication lie wholly on the side of the English. ‘The 
Pioneer assures us that such communication will also develop India’s trade 
. with Afghanistan. Now, the Indians have practically no trade with the Amir’s 


country. Their duty, under British rvlc, solely consists in paying taxes to 
jovernment. ‘The only benefit they are likely to receive from the Amir’s visit 


_' "8, Tt may perhaps be too early to comment on the question of the Muham- 
rage _ , _ ~~ madan deputation that is the topic of the hour 
ze ee er rags among the Moslem community. We neither know 
sp eg 8rd Sept. what the deputation will ask for, nor can we 
Pa: RIM -*. anticipate with any reasonable degree of certainty 
‘what reply His Excellency Lord Minto will be pleased to give to the address 
‘of the deputation. But we wish to speak only on a preliminary point. The 
roposed deputation is, of course, a sectional deputation, and even supposing 
that the Muhammadan community is not over-pleased with its share of paid 
or honorary posts under Government, we do not quite understand how the 
‘present is the best possible opportunity for the airing of its grievances. We 
“wonder it should not have been perceived by the more shrewd among the 
Muhammadan leaders that the proposed deputation would be approaching the 
Governor-General practically under the auspices of Sir B. Fuller—an adminis- 
trator, who has been utterly discredited for his sectional prejudices and 
repossessions. We shall only be too glad to see that our Muhammadan 
lection get all political privileges that they may be really desirous to obtain. 
A higher political aspiration is a national asset, whichever be the community 
that feels it. It is mistake to suppose that the Hindus look askance at the 
evidence, which their Muhammadan brethren give spasmodically of such an 
aspiration. 4 priort there is absolutely no conflict between Muhammadan 
progress and Hindu progress in the field of politics. But we must in 
all earnestness point out to the organizers of the Muhammadan deputation 
that the time chosen by them for the movement is somewhat prejudicial 
to the cause of the whole Indian nation. The memory of the mischievous 
“bombast, spoken by Sir B. Fuller as a self-constituted champion of 
the Muhammadan community, is only too grean; and those among 
‘the Hindu community, that might be led to think that all this activity on the 
‘part of the Muhammadan leaders is but to spite the Hindus, cannot altogether 
* blamed. We shall indeed be glad if all the demands of our Muhammadan 
“brethren that may be regarded as reasonable could be dove-tailed into a scheme 
of a larger share of self-government to be given to the Indians generally. 
Muhammadans are Indians first and Mubammadans afterwards; and the pre- 
sence of the best of them in the deliberative or executive Councils of the nation 
or in responsible posts is bound to prove a source of strength to the Hindus, 
Eut a sectional deputation for what is obviously the advancement of sectional 
interests, especially at a time when a section of the Anglo-Indian officials are 
trying to play one nationality against another for their own benefit, is a thing 
which fails to recommend itself to us from any point of view. We cannot 
speak for the Muhammadan leaders of otlier provinces; but it is not too 
_ much to hope that men like Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, now that Mr. Justice 
- ‘Radruddin Tyabji is gone, will exert all their influence to prevent racial 
' differences and animosities from being accentuated by the deputation.” 


*4. “Lord Minto’s willingness to reeeive the Muhammadan Deputation 
stands in significant contrast with. Lord Curzon’s 
curt refusal to receive Sir Ll. Cotton as l resident of the 

+ es Congress. For our own part we are really delighted 
to see that Lord Minto, so reserved and taciturn though he has been, has con- 
sented to receive a Muhammadan Deputation, whether National or otherwise, 
eeseseeee Lt is a precedent of the highest importance that has been set by Lord 
. Minto, and ifa .Muhammadan Deputation can be cordially received by the 
 Wiceroy, it is difficult to conceive why a deputation representing the various 
communities in India should not meet with a sympathetic treatment at his hands, 
The article in the Times on the forthcoming interview of the National Muham- 
amadan Deputation with the Viceroy is neither in good taste nor marked by 
statesmanship. It strongly savours of the cowardly policy of divide et impera 
and is particularly unfortunate at this juncture. Are the other com- 
. Munities to: understand ‘that .they have lost the sympathy of the British 


Gujarati (24), 30th Sept., 
Eng cols. — ‘1 
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Government’ and that the latter do not value’ their loyalty and. intelligent 
eo-operation ? .......... We would welconie as heartily as the Times a straight- 
forward and sympathetic answer to the Deputation. But we must strongly 

test against the grounds on which the Times wants Lord Minto to take the 
Muhammadan community into the confidence of the Government. ‘If the 
Indian Government,’ observes the Times, ‘does not retain the confidence of 
the Joyal Muhammadans, they may expect to see the Muhammadans join the 
Congress or set up an agitation of their own.’ Are Muhammadan, Hindu and 
Parsi Congressmen to understand that they are disloyal and have lost the 
confidence of the Government ?............. Political cowardice is not states- 
mansbip, and it is a thousand pities that a journal of the commanding 
position and influence of the London Times should allow its views to be 


influenced by cowardly fear and distrust of a constitutional movement like the 
National Congress,” 


~ 


5. ‘*The deputation which His Excellency the Viceroy will receive on 
Indian: Spectator (3), 29th Monday next is of a unique character.......... It 
Sept. e . will certainly occur to many to ask themselves why 
the Muhammadans should have thought it necessary 
to act in unison and make, as it were, a demonstration of their capacity to 
combine and of their awakened consciousness of their separate interests. This 
action of the Muhammadans has already been interpreted in certain quarters 
as an impressive reminder to Mr. Morley that there are strong, though silent, 
classes in India, who are not to be ignored, because they do not generally 
agitate or because they are in a minority. Wedo not believe that His High- 
ness the Aga Khan will express himself in that strain. Yet the fact of the 
deputation, viewed in the light of some of the resolutions passed at public 
meetings and of the sentiments expressed in Muslim journals, is fairly capable 
of the interpretation that this important community, which is everywhere 
out-numbered except in the new province of Eastern Bengal, does not wish to 
be ignored by the Secretary of State in any schemes of constitutional change 
or of change in the personnel of the administration that he may be revolving in 
his mind. ‘The resolutions passed by the Dacca Muhammadans, which we 
quoted in our last issue, as also of the Mymensingh Muhammadans, are 
significant. They practically warn the Government against the consequences of 
yielding to mere agitation.” 


6, ‘In the course of an interview with the representative of the Daily 
ie oleae Ge News on August 4, the Honourable Mr. G. K. 
eee heatinn British Gov. Gokhale is reported to have stated that ‘the outrages 
ernment in India, and liberties of which the Government of Eastern 
Hind Swardjya (Anglo- Bengal has been guilty during the past few months 
Gujarati) (28), 29th Sept. have been, happily, unknown in the annals of British 
WG. cole. rule in India,’ lt is a matter of painful surprise to 
us that one who was for some years Professor of History in an Indian 
College should have the audacity to declare in England that outrages 
similar to those committed in Eastern Lengal under Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
‘have been, happily, unknown in the annals of British rule in India,’ 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the first Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings, as well as Clive and others perpetrated many unspeakable cruelties, 
treacheries and deeds of blood and rapine during their long sojourn in India. 
Every student of the political history of India knows that even the Directors of 
the East India Company admitted that ‘the vast fortunes acquired in the 
inland trade have been obtained by a scene of the most tyrannical and oppres- 
sive conduct that was ever known in any age or country,’ and that, according 
to Vansittart, ‘the English compelled the natives to buy or sell at just what 
rates they pleased on pain of flogging or confinement.’ We learn from 
Hunter’s ‘ Annals of Rural Bengal’ that the revenue farmers, ‘ being unable 
to realise the land-tax, were stripped of their office, their persons imprisoned, 
and their families relet (sic).’ It is reported that Sir John Shore, who was at 
one time Governor-General of India, owned in his after-years that nothing 
could obliterate from his recollection the horrors of that dreadful time,......... 
It makes one’s blood boil when one reads. what the late Mr. W, M. Torrens, 
.M. P., pathetically wrote in his ‘Empire in Asia’—a book of confessions con- 
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ning the unsérupulous pesieg pana by England in annexing Sind, the 
Punjab, ; Satara, Nagpur, Jhansi, Arcot, Oudh, etc., most of them having 
heen acquired during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dalhousie by breaking all the 
Pen Commandments, as Mr. John Bright once said, e need not enlarge 

tpon ‘the. indescribable barbarities committed by the English in India 
: se any Mutiny of 1857, such as ‘executing a group of rebel sepoys 

and then setting fire to the heap of them, because they were not all dead,’ 

as stated by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his ‘Study of Sociology.’ These in- 
' stances of British oppression in India, to quote only a few, will convince all 
fair-minded people that Mr, Gokhale’s statement is utterly untrue. Our 
readers may perhaps remember that Mr. Gokhale, during his first visit to Eng- 
Jand in 1897, made certain statements, to a representative of the Manchester 
Guardian in connection with the plague operations in Poona for which be had 
to tender a most abject and ‘ unqualified apology.’ That apology seems to 
be still fresh in his mind, as his present flattering attitude towards British rule 
in India makes clear to all who read between the lines. Mr. Gokhale’s state- 
ment before the representative of the Daily News affords one more illustration 
of the relation between mendacity and fear, and of the truth of the remark 
made by Livingstone who, while speaking of the falsehood of the East African, 


says: ‘QOne can scarcely induce a slave to translate anything truly: he is so 
intent on thinking of what will please.’ ”’ 


7. In an article entitled “ Fire emanating from injustice will burn 


Englishmen to ashes”, the Hind Swardjya (Anglo- 
Fire emanating from QGuyjardti) writes:—Englishmen have become the 


ane ae burn English: yuylers of India by resorting to innumerable frauds 
Hind Swaréjya (Anglo- 0d intrigues. They still abuse their authority by 
Gujarati) (28), 29th Sept. inflicting misery upon the Indians and extorting 


money from them, albeit they have been reduced to 
the verge of destitution. But thoughtful persons well understand that the 
authority, which bas deprived the Indians of their independence and enslaved 
them to the British, will not last long. This truth, however, is not palatable to 
some fools and sycophants, who calumniate those who profess this view as 
traitors and laud to the skies the wicked actions of Englishmen which are 
denounced by all sensible men. But they do not realise that such conduct on 
their part is tantamount to treason against their own country. Government, 
instead of repenting of their misdeeds, believe in what is told them by their 
flatterers and misuse their authority to punish their critics. But this will not 
frighten truthful persons, who cannot put up with what is wrong. Government 
may disgrace them, but just as gold by passing through the ordeal of fire 
increases in brilliance and sandal-wood by being burnt emits a sweeter 
fragrance, similarly these men are doubly honoured by the people on account of 
the calamities they have to endure, ‘I'he reason for this is that they know too 
well that in this worldthe just always suffer at the hands of the unjust. 
Servile title-huuters and sycophants of Government calumniate those who are 
just and brand them as criminals, if Government happen to have sent them 
at any time to jail, But true patriots can afford to laugh at these tactics. 
Even if Government have punished the just, the people will not consider them 
guilty, but worship them as their true well-wishers. Government obstinately 
‘continue to harass patriots, as the scales having not yet fallen from their eyes, 
they cannot find their way to the path of rectitude. All this leads snehi (lover) 
to say plainly that ina short time “the fire emanating from injustice will 
-burn Englishmen to ashes.’ There is no doubt that their authority will be 
utterly annihilated and they will be doomed to go to hell in the company of 
traitors who have been servilely crying jo hookum to them. 


8. ‘Snehi (lover)’ writes to the Hind Swardjya (Anglo-Gujarati) :—It 

| is difficult to understand why Government officers 
pcemeemen erwnell “ should prohibit the shouting of Bande Mataram in 
and prospect of the attain. the public streets. Are these streets the property of 
‘ment of independence by the Gavernment? And, pray, who is the Government? 


977) a A Government can rightly be designated as such, if 


‘ Gajardti) (28), 29th Sept. the people acquiesce in its sway. Government is 
sis a: Pro meant for making the people happy and not :for 
\ 
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making them miserable. But, pray, what is the estimation in which these officers 
hold Government ?. Do they regard Government as God? But God is just, 
while the Government is unjust and consists of monsters who try to interfere with 
our religion, Those who utter the cry of Bande Métaram are true devotees, who 
discharge their religious obligation of cherishing love for their motherland. 
None but the irreligious would throw obstacles in their path. Thoughtful 
persons hate such irreligious people, and they would not be to blame if 
they make an effort to annihilate those who come in the way of their 
religion. Even Englishmen would not brook such interference with their 
religion. Why should the Indians then tolerate it? They have no doubt 
become the slaves of Englishmen after giving them what was their own, but 
does it, therefore, follow that they have no right to preserve and be proud of their 
religion? Government may consider the Indians to be more degraded beings 
than slaves, but it is by no means proper for them to obstruct their religion 
by prohibiting the cry of Bande Mataram. If Government do not desist from 
such a course, they should know that their days are numbered. Let them 
understand this if they can; if they do not, they would fallin a pit. I wonder 
why Englishmen hate Indian patriots. ‘They are themselves patriots to the back- 
bone, and it is on this account that they are making strenuous efforts to enrich 
their own country at the expense of India. Perhaps they do not like Indians to 
be patriots, because that would tend to check the flow of India’s wealth to 
England. Truly speaking, they are afraid of Indian patriots and are therefore 
endeavouring to rout them. But will this be of any avail? Asa matter of 
fact they are striking the axe at their own feet. Doubtless it is they that will 
have to bear the pain of the process. Ah! to what achaotic state has 
the British Government been reduced? The oil of knowledge has been 
exhausted from our rulers’ minds, which being consequently wrapped in 
darkness lead them astray along the path of injustice. This darkness 
is growing in intensity day and night and will ultimately plunge English. 
men into a deep abyss, No fears need be entertained for the Indians in such 
a contingency, for they will be able to find their true path with the help of the 
light burning in their hearts. The steady growth of injustice in India is at once 
a source of grief to Englishmen and of happiness to Indians. The defeat of 
Englishmen signifies the attainment of the blessing of independence by 
the Indians. Englishmen had hitherto secured happiness by making the 
Indians miserable, robbing them of their rights and turning them into slaves, 
Indians do not want to do ali this, but they do want to secure what rightfully 
belongstothem. ‘They derive support in this aspiration from the chaos prevailing 
in the British raj. When this very chaos promises to plunge Englishmen in 
darkness and benefitthe Indians, why should the latter let the opportunity 
slip ? 


9. Inthe course of a serial story entitled ‘‘ Wave of Civilisation ” con- 
tributed to the Hind Swardjya (Anglo-Gujarati) by 
Alleged evil effects of one Jotiba Bhagoji Kelekar (vide paragraph 3 of 
English education upon the Weekly Report No. 35), the writer after describing a 
morality of the Hindus. : : : 5 
Hind Swarajya (Anglo- 8¢ene illustrating the immoral ways of one Ganga, 
Gujarati) (28), 29th Sept. an educated Hindu lady, puts the following soliloquy 
into the mouth of the hero of the story :—This, [ 
think, is a sign of the advent of the iron age. Onthe one hand, Ganga is so 
deeply enamoured of me as to be prepared to sacrifice her life for my sake, 
while on the other hand my own wife, Gulab, who has fallen in love with that 


wretched actor, is bent upon making short work of my existence. Are these 


the fruits of the education imparted to our girls by Parsee and European school- 


mistresses? Does English education drag the tender minds of our women 
along the path of sin? Have my cvuntrymen become so blind as to willingly 
imbibe the poison of English education? No, none would knowingly throw 
-himself into a pit. Natives are so simple-minded that the so-called civilised 
‘but really pernicious customs of Englishmen have a peculiar charm in their 
eyes. Who cares nowadays for the chastity of women? People are fascinated 
by the blandishments of fashion and coquetry. When English education 
poisons the minds of men and corrupts their morals, what blame cin attach 


Othe so x Owho by it? *Those who want to make their 
ls ‘virtuous and: faithful tootheir husbands should educate them at home 
onde othe ‘guidance of a respectable lady teavher and not send them to 
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530. It is an indisputable fact that no nation can ensure its well-being 
be PS : without self-government. Like other nations, the 
gg self-government peo ° of vow yore that gp) peer ig 
for india. | _ highly essential for their country’s welfare and they 
Joie t105), oe et Sept; have now awakenéd to the need of securing it. Not- 
| withstanding this, they prefer to remain under the 
sovereignty of England for such time as it may be necessary for them to do so, 
for India is yet unable to stand on her own legs without the help of the British 
Government. In plain words, to the minds of the people the British supremacy 
is only a means to an end—an instrument whereby they can ultimately obtain 
self-government. ‘The real secret of the existence of British rule in the country 
is that the Indians have voluntarily acquiesced in that rule with a view to 
secure their own good, British rule can by no means be supported by bare 
military strength. When the feeling of the Indian nation is aroused against 
the British raj, Englishmen will have no recourse but to leave the country 
without a moment’s delay and entrust the Government to the custody 
of the people, The cannon and guns and swords of the British army 
will be of no avail before the opposition of a united India. This is the view 
held by thoughtful English politicians like Professor Swinny. In comparison 
with India the condition of Persia can be justly characterised as barbarous, 
Yet it is a matter of no small surprise that the Shah should have conferred 
self-government upon his subjects. Really the Indians cannot help envying 
the Persians. India can hold her own against any nation of the world. 
She had attained the summit of civilization, when the rest of the world was 
velling in barbarism. Even in comparatively recent times, prior to the 
advent of the British, the country lived under a peculiar form of self-govern- 
ment. Lord Elphinstone and Sir Charles Metcalfe have stated that the Indian 
villages in those days were sO many republics in themselves, Englishmen, 
after assuming the reins of the country’s administration, destroyed the germs of 
self-government which existed in the political life of the country. What the 
Indians now want is self-government of the type which existed in the country 
in the old days, with modifications stited to the present times. They desire 
that the government of the country should be in their hands, that laws 
should be framed according to the wishes of the people and that no taxes 
should be levied without their consent. Where is the hitch in the way of 
granting such a form of self-government to the Indians? Why hasself-govern- 
ment been granted to the Boers? Is it because they are a turbulent people? 
And is self-government denied to the Indians, because they are docile, loyal 
and law-abiding. The Boers got self-government presumably as a reward for 
their having plunged England into a costly war and devastated the hearths and 
homes of the English settlers in South Africa. Indians get nothing, because they 
are loyal! And yet the British Government is reputed to be a just Government, 
Justice and morality alike demand that self-government should be conceded 
to India. [The Jain, in discoursing on the benefits which self-government 
is likely to confer upon India, says:—All Indians cherish with love the 
‘memory of the rule of Ram and are striving to secure such rule in the present 
days. Itisaslur upon the liberalism of Englishmen that they should be 
actuated by a greedy desire to profit by the submissiveness of the Indians, 
We cannot understand why England should fight. shy of granting self- 
a government to 30 crores of Indians of the type which has been granted to 
eS the Colonies. Are the Government waiting to see the loyal Indians act like 
= _ Other nations? If so, they are under.a delusion, as the Indians are by nature 
calm and inured to bearing insults quietly. Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
Human efforts are unavailing before the Divine will. The Almighty has 
given England an opportunity to rescue the people of India from the sea of 
misery in which they have been rolling for thousands of years past. If she 
ows the opportunity to slip, Nature,..as history abundantly shows, will not 
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sesist her, The Bengalis do not:want to drive the British out ‘of Tidia, but 
they urge them, in the interest of both the rulers and the'ruled, ‘to change 
their present policy, which is in conflict with'the established principles and 
traditions of the British Government. Englishmen are the sole rulers of 
India and out of regard for our own interest we do not desire to see their 
authority crippled. The Home Government should preserve British prestige 


by changing the policy of the Indian Government; otherwise, it is certain 
that time will do its appointed work,] : 


11, The London correspondent of the K4é/l writes under date the 5th 

i September 1906:—The British Empire resembles a 

_ Alleged rotten condition structure, which is fair and imposing to look at 

elligh Eeapise decay of the fromthe outside but is all rotten inside. Those 
Kal (128), 28th Sept. who are impressed with its external appearance 
have no conception of its rottenness within. A con- 
quered community like the Indians are struck with 
awe from a distance by its might and majesty and regard it as an Eden or 
Paradise on earth. But whatis her actual state? Parliamentary seats are 
sold for money. Thousands of poor men are starving for want of food. ‘There 
are riots and disturbances of the vagrant unemployed. Oorruption, falsehood 
and indulgence in barbarous conduct are so common that they do not attract 
inquiry. At the entrance of a public park or 4 museum or a historic building, 

there is hung up a big sign-board which tells visitors to ‘‘ beware of the pick ° 
pockets.”” What does this show, but that England abounds with pick-pockets 
who are ubiquitous like the Police. But who isnot a pick-pocket in England ? 
How very convenient would it have been if Providence had hung up such a 
sign-board at the gate of each country on earth? English pick-pockets infest 
not England alone but all countries on the surface of the globe, 
Now the English are a very practical people and regulate their conduct in 
accordance with the principles of Political Economy. ‘They have accord- 
ingly introduced the principle of division of labour in the work of picking 
pockets. Some of them pick the pockets of individuals, while others have 
taken upon themselves the work of picking the pockets of nations. Indians 
need not be told how clever the English are in the latter task. That English- 
men displayed extreme brutality in the Zulu war is a cry heard in the British 
journals ; e. g., a soldier is said to bave shot a boy in the presence of his mother, 
who was consoling him! British soldiers are now communicating details of 
such misdeeds to English newspapers, It was rumoured at the time 
of the Boer war that the Boers got their supplies of arms from England. 
The Zulu war also shows that Englishmen have furtier cultivated the virtue 
of supplying arms to the enemy. Why, corruption is proved to have been 
rampant not long ago in the military department on a very largescale. A 
thousand things of this kind go to show that England is rotten within, though 
her external splendour dazzles the vision of the poor andthe lowly. Hngiishmen 
are perfectly aware of the signs of decay which indicate the decline of their 
Empire. Indians think that though Englishmen may have become morally 
corrupt, their might is unshaken. But considering the vastness of the British 
Empire, the power of Great Britain is very limited, indeed! If Germany were 
to invade England, the task of defending her would sorely tax all the resources of 
Englishmen. How can they then defend Ireland, Egypt and Zululand or keep 
a yast country like India with great historical traditions under their control for 
all time? So long as the Indians are loyal to England, the task of keeping 
India presents no difficulty ; but Englishmen should be on their guard against 
the contingency of Indians being inspired by patriotism. Mr. Seeley says in his 
book that when the Indians become patriotic, Englishmen cannot remain in 
‘India for a single day! How can the wretched British navy succeed in 
‘keeping India under British control! Englishmen have realised that their Empire 
is doomed to extinction. ‘They are concentrating all their efforts in delaying the 
‘hour of doom aslong as possible. Englishmen are not now physically so strong as 
“we takethem to be. Their physique has deteriorated during the last quarter cf a 
century and the tests of height and weight for admission into the army have been 
‘lowered. Englishmen have now become extremely nervous and the news of the 
“agitation in Ireland, Egypt and India‘tias spréad panic into the heart of London 
con 1843-—5 | | : 


bd x ihe Deus for and developing the 
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apy, ao. ‘Tnordinate greed and reckless enterprise benefit no one. Oh English- 
i men, you are attempting to thrust yourselves into 
| ‘Bzhortation toEnglisbmen Tibet ‘and Persia, but such attempts will not fail to 
beet gg in @ sympathe- § rouse the indignation of China and. Persia respectively 
om (168), 28rd Sept. against you. It is our firm belief that you are the 
cause of India’s poverty and misery. You have been 
in contact with us for the past 100 years. During this time you have neglected 
our interests, You have taken too much advantage of our mild disposition. 
Though crores of people in this country are dying of starvation, you create new 
fat berths for your compatriots. History testifies that you destroyed our trade 
and industries by coercive methods. Yours being an alien rule over us, you 
should have tried to make it as mild as possible, In 1858 you repented some- 
what of your conduct and promised to rule impartially over us, but as soon as 
the danger was past, you acted on the maxim “A fig for the doctor when 
cured.”” Having disarmed us, you are boasting that a handful of your country- 
men are able to govern such a large country as India, If you refuse our 
demands, we shall take up the weapons of swadeshi, the boycott and strikes, 
and wage a regular constitutional warfare against you. Your own country- 
‘man, Meredith Townshend, has described the condition to which you would = 
reduced if the Indians were to have recourse to strikes. Your boast that 
can keep India by the sword is vain, for, what would your swords avail you “if 
the whole Indian nation were to unite against you? The policy of “ divide and 
rule ”’ will not also serve your purpose, because our people are now realizing the 
fact that all of them are equally doomed to destruction under your rule. “You 
conferred many important rights on the people of the Transvaal soon after 
your conquest ot their country, because you were afraid of them. But you have 
been turning a deaf ear to our prayers simply because we are meek. But 
remember that our meekness basa limit. It rests with you to remove the 
cause Of our exasperation. If you fail to do this, there is no saying what 
consequences might follow. You owe all your glory and happiness to India. 
If you continue to neglect her interests and lose her through your folly, you 
will become the laughing-stock of the whcie world. 


13. A correspondent of the Vihdri thus contrasts the present state of India 
with her former grandeur. The past rulers of India 

Contrast between the distinguished themselves by deeds of valour. ‘hey 
ayes present condition of were quite unlike the present Princes and Chiefs, who 
Vihéri (165), 24th Sept, | 8F@ mere puppetsin the hands of Political Agents, 
The former invaded foreign kingdoms, while the 

latter have to secure permission from the British Government if they wish to 
undertake a trip to Europe. Where are those mighty rulers of India gone? 
How have those glorious days departed? Those palaces and invulnerable 
fortresses, which were formerly occupied by liberty-loving warriors and 
statesmen, probably give shelter now to a race ot traitors and sycophants. Many 
of them are used by the British Government as Offices and barracks for troops, 
‘while others are being pulled down with a view to obliterate all signs of India’s 
post grandeur. We are deprived of arms and branded as void of morals and 
ave further to put up with all sorts of insults because we do not enjoy political 


independence, 


14, On the Dasara oh the Bee sas used to take up arms for delivering 
the country from foreigners, ‘fhe Muhammadan 


How should Indians rulers openly declared that they had won India by the 
be to achieve their national sword and meant to keep it by the sword. ‘I'he Mara- 


Hindu Panch (123), 26th thas had, therefore, only one way open to them. The 
present situation, however, is far more complex than 
the above, One party among the English say, like the 

Diahammmadens that they have won India by. the sword and wish to keep 
ait b word. There is another party among our rulers who say that 
a would make over the i rnment of our country to us when we 


19 


become fit for it. To such people we should try to prove our fitness for 
managing our own affairs. There is also a third party in the ruling class, 
the members of which are totally indifferent to our condition. It is our dut 

to open the eyes of men of this type. Thus our present difficulty is threefold. 
If we want to remain alive, we must be prepared to fight in three ways. It 
is nothing but hypocrisy to teli us that~we are not educated as yet. 
When the English obtained the Magna Charta from King John, they were 
seven times as ignorant as we are now. A knowledge of reading and writing 
has nothing todo here. When we begin to realize our present and past condition, 
we may be said to be truly eduvated, This knowledge is now being spon- 
taneously imparted tothe ignorant among usin various ways. We must 
thrust aside those standing in our path and push our way forward. We should 
in other words act upon the principle of tit for tat. 


15. The Vritiasdr publishes some verses recited by a Ganpati mela, of 
| which the following is the purport :—We have fallen 
ecw ag of India under on bad times! The country which was once at the 
aemrae yagl height of prosperity is now enslaved. ‘The children 
as i ale oe Ty OEE hema adverse destiny, trampled 
down by foreigners. Fear of Russia is made the pre- 
text for keeping a large standing army, and the country is thereby saddled with 
extravagant military expenditure. Foreigners kill natives while sporting and 
are let off by courts of justice with a petty fine on the pretext that the offence 
was committed while the accused was in a state of intoxication. A native 
accused, however, is hanged first and tried afterwards. He is, besides, convicted 
of an offence not committed by him. Babu Surendranath, who is the life and 
soul of Bengal, was hauled up before a Court by a petty policeman drawing Rs. 10, 
As the swadeshé movement is gaining strength, hypocrites pretend to have sym- 
pathy for our hard-worked labourers, Foreign rule has destroyed our trades and 
industries, Why should an attempt to revive them be taken amiss? Our young 
boys are so crushed beneath the burden of education imparted to them that 
they are reduced to mere skeletons. After graduation our young men seek 
Government service, as otherwise they would have to beg. They wear European 
costume and use foreign cloth, Even the Brahmans, who are versed in the 
Vedas and Shastras, eat foreign sugar. : 


16. The Japanese “od the most fortunate people in the whole of Asia, 

: hey are not only personally industrious but their 

Pee a ge the Saar sa sovereign, the Mikado, is ever burning with a keen 
ernment towards the indus- desire to promote their material welfare. Now that 
trial regeneration of India. the Japanese army and navy have reached a high 
Bhala (109), 2ist Sept = niteh of efficiency, the Mikado has directed his atten- 
tion to the development of the commercial prosperity of his country. He spares 
no pains to see his subjects educated in useful arts and industries. It is only 
natural that he should take such warm interest in the welfare of his people. 
Though the Japanese have attained a sufficient degree of prosperity, yet their 
Emperor is exerting himself with all his might and main to promote their 
interests still further. The case of the Indians is quite different. Our rulers 
are always displeased with us. If the swadesht movement had been started in 
any other independent country, how many industries would have been started 
in a short time and how many young men would have been sent to foreign 
countries to receive industrial education at the cost of the State: The Indians 
instead of receiving any assistance from the State are being obstructed at every 
step. It is indeed difficult to attain prosperity under alien rule. Only recently 
a couple of Japanese officers were sent to Austria to learn the art of making 
‘paper, and India will ere long be flooded with paper made in Japan... We 


have everything—money, raw material and a keen desire to acquire a knowledge © 


of arts and crafts by going to foreign countries, butin the absence of self. 
- government, which is the chief object of our desire, the commercial prosperity 
of our country is indefinitely. retarded.,. | | | 
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oe ees ees Railway employés at Asansol in burning Mr. Suren- 
Jomments.on the burning dranath’s gy amidst: much pomp and parade and 


xy Bome remarks that such action will merely tend to inflame 
racial hatred among Indians and show them what 
sinister thoughts lurk beneath a white skin. The 
a : remarks that the processionists were headed by 
a European, who carried a wooden sword in his hand, and concludes that this is 
a sign of the fall of the Europeans as one of them chose to arm himself with a 


weapon which would be of no real use for purposes of self-defence. 


18. The Hindu Panchk publishes some verses on the Dasara day of which 
the following is the purport :—The Dasara has come 
and let us ‘‘cross the boundary.” We possess no 
weapons, no clothing and no money. But there is 
one weapon left to us still, and it is that of ** boycott.” 
Let us take it in handatonce. No license is required 
to carry it, and our rulers have no right to prevent us 
from possessing it. Let us solemnly take a pledge 
| to use country-made cloth alone and to boycott foreign articles, Our enemy 
i is in our midst, though he is invisible. Let us find him out and behappy and 
| free. Our enemy is the person who takes away our gold. Let us drive him 
} out. ‘Foreign merchants” will then be ruined. May God grant long life and 
} happiness to our patriots, headed by Mr. Tilak. 
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Exhortation to Indians to 
resort to the weapon of boy- 
oott for acquiring happiness 
and independence. 

Hindu Panch (123), 26th 
Sept. 


‘“ More than a hundred students from the various local educational 
institutions of Ahmedabad met on Sunday last in the 
spacious hall of the Swadeshi Goods Depdt to consider 
what the attitude of Gujarati students should be towards 
the swadesht movement and what steps they should take 
to do some practical work in that direction. We are 

glad the whole thing was done very quietly without any fuss or beating of 
tom-toms. Several:gentlemen engaged in the noble profession of education were 
i present on the occasion and gave some wholesome advice to the youngsters. We 
A | , are glad that the local students have bestirred themselves betimes, and con- 
B atulate them on the unpretentious but successful beginning they have made. 
p | a this connection we have to offer them just a few words of sympathetic 
advice. We need notremind them that on account of this movement the 
: relations between the students of Bengal and the educational authorities were 
Bi strained to a breaking point, Obstinacy on both sides was the real cause of the 
i deplorable deadlock, We trust the students of Ahmedabad will avoid all such 
hi itfalls, In such mattersit is advisable that they should take only passive action. 
They should not hanker after notoriety or publicity of any kind, and should 
not be, in fact, en evidence.......... ‘There should be no uniforms, no flags, 
no shouting. Let the students of Ahmedabad show their sincerity by action 
‘and not by noise. Luckily, the Educational and other authorities in Gujarat 
are sensible and sympathetic men. There is, therefore, no danger of friction, 
But students should remember that their first duty is education—the swadeshi 
should be to them an object of passive action and of secondary importance, 
For, after all, it is on education that the salvation of India depends.” 


Students and the swadeshi 
movement in Ahmedabad, 

Gujaréti Punch (26), 23rd 
Sept., Eng. cols. | 


20; A correspondent writes tothe Oriental Review:—* Our Anglo-Indian 
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well-wishers are vying with one another in unearth- 
Alleged ing and publishing documents which, they fondly 
believe, will have the desired effect of discrediting 
our public men and checking our public movements, 
If the Englishman succeeded in discovering the 
‘Golden Bengal’ circular, the Pioneer earned the 
credit of disclosing the ‘Private and Confidential’ 
Surendranath. But your Bombay contemporary, 


manufacture of 

ms in the Times of 

Jndia Office for transmission 

to England through Renter's 
‘Bombay Agency. 

_ | Oriental Revtew (12), 26th 
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snotant to be beaten in the race, set itself in right earnest tothe task of un- 
earthing still another secret and has succeeded in discovering that India is the 


21. 


subsidised organ of the Corigress—a secret which had been sedulously concealed - 
from your contemporary by the cunning Congress for about 16 years....... ... 
But there is anothér secret which your contemporé not prepared to disclose 
for the edification of his readers. He does not seem to be inclined to afford the 
public any clue to his repeated attacks on India for the latter’s audacity in 
calling in question the vaunted impartiality of Reuter’s Agent in Bombay. 
But, in spite of his unwillingness to part with the secret, the public has been in 
sséssion of it for some years. ‘lhe secret is that telegrams are manufactured 
or Reuter in the Times of India Office to represent public opinion and cabled to 
London through Reuter’s Bombay Agent. The telegram re Surendranath’s 
‘Coronation,’ over which the howling curs have lost their heads, was presumably 
manufactured in a certain building on the Hornby Road and despatched at the 
instance of the editor of the Times of India. You have only to refer toany English 
paper containing that telegram, and you will find that it was despatched from 
Bombay, and not by Reuter’s Agent in Calcutta in which city the alleged 
‘Coronation’ took place. Further it was sent four or five days after the incident, 
é.e., after the Calcutta papers giving the account of the ceremony had arrived in 
Bombay. What was the Calcutta Agent doing all this while? Ihave only to 
invite the Reuter’s Agency to take note of this fact. Is the Calcutta Agent sleep- 
ing, or is the Bombay Agent overzealous and playing into the hands of a wil 
editor ? Here you have the secret of the repeated attacks which the Times of 
India has been making on India for impugning the fairness of Reuter’s Agent. 
Here is also the key to your ccntemporary’s harping on the ‘ Coronation,’ and its 
‘ political aspect’ from day to day, now that he has to save his obliging friend 
the snub from his London Masters for the utter discredit he has brought upon 
himself and the firm by cabling the ‘sensation’ without a full and impartial 
inquiry into the matter.” 


21. ‘ Elsewhere is reproduced an article of our contemporary the States. 
man, Which severely takes to task the dangerous 
ann split in the Congress and abominable tactics of the Extremists in the 
oni (1h), 2 Congress camp. We have no sympathy with the 
insta i bitoni Extreme wing of the Congress and we cannot but 
subscribe to every word written by the Statesman.......... That the 
‘Extremists’ are a microscopic minority goes without saying. But aman of 
cool and sober judgment cannot and will not tolerate the dangerous doctrines 
propagated by them. Heaven save the Congress from these mischievous 
agitators of the Extreme party! By their ludicrous exhibition they have 
placed our grand, national movement in a ridiculous position, and we exhort 
our sober leaders to denounce, in unsparing terms, the party led by Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal and Mr. Tilak. The organs of this party—the Bande Mataram 
and the New India—indite articles that are utter ‘trash.’......... To say that — 
India no more wants the British control is purely idiotic, We have yet to learn 
many things at the hands of our rulers. Our training is not as yet complete, 
Those among us, who say that the British should leave the country bag and 
baggage, do not read the signs of the times properly. We entirely disassociate 
ourselves from the dangerous propaganda of the ‘ Extremists.’ ”’ 


92. ‘Our attention has been directed by a telegram in the Advocate of 

_ India to the following paragraph among the ‘ Notes’ in 

Mr. Tilak and the presi- the Hindu Patriot of Tuesday last :—‘ We hear it 
dentship of the forthcoming tated that Mr. Tilak has declined point-blank to 
ee fh bie Sept. accept his nomination to the Presidentship of the 
: ee Indian National Congress by Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal on the ground of the latter having once “eaten his character.” Mr. ‘Tilak 
fears that Mr. Pal, failing to drink his health, may once more “eat his 
character,” and that in the Congress camp in the presence of gentlemen. It is, 
perhaps, natural that Mr. Tilak should fear character-eaters and fire-eaters 
whose appetite is simply unappeasable.’ We might characterise the paragraph 
as mischievous ; but it is, as 4 whole, even more unintelligible than mischievous 
and so carries its own condemnation. As for the intelligible portion of ‘it, 
however, we must contradict it by plainly stating that. Mr. Tilak has not. 
‘declined point-blank to aceept his nomination to the Presidentship of the 
Indian National Congress’, for the simple reason that no one had ever. 
con 1343—6 
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‘aftaine, “probably knowe that’ the best ‘polioy to be followed 
to’ maintain 4 studious silence, when affirmations and denials — 
cerning him are‘being promiséuously bandied about without any founda» 
ion, much less authority. But Mr: Bepin Chandra Pal’s use of Mr, Tilak’s: 
jaame ‘in connection’ with the Presidentship of the Congress and the present — 
wation made by the Hindu. Patriot about Mr. Tilak’s point-blank refusal 
of his nomination to the high office have the effect of carrying the thing 
really 


too far; and Mr. Tilak. might as well take the opportunity to make it 
known in an autlioritative manner that Mr. Pal’s nomination of him to the 
Congress chair was made without reference to him and independently of his 
wishes. 1t follows that his so-called discomfiture on account of Mr. Dadabhai’s 
advent is unreal and imaginary! We can only say thatif Mr. Pal may be 
supposed to have sprung a surprise upon our friend the Hindu Patriot by 
nominating Mr. Tilak, the Patriot has done the same by spreading the. news 
that Mr. Pal had once ‘eaten’ Mr. Tilak’s character, whatever that absurd 
phrase may mean! Let us hope that we shall hear no more of these unautho- 
rized affirmations and denials.’’ 


22%, The controversy raging in Bengal re the presidentship of the next 
Congress requires a few words of explanation so that 
Kesart (132), 29th Sept. — its true character may be understood by our readers. 
No one would be sorry to have Mr, Dadabhai among us to preside over the 
deliberations of the Congress. But the undue haste shown by Messrs. Surendra- 
nath and Bhupendranath Bose in inviting him to take the chair of the Congress 
will not by any means arrest the growing unpopularity of the moderate party 
in the Congress. The movements inaugurated by leading Indians like the 
late Mr. Ranade and Dadabhaiare just now on the point of bearing fruit and 
no one has a right at this stage to dictate that our efforts in reaching our poli- 
tical goal should be hedged round by arbitrary limits or hampered by needless 
restrictions. The present system of administration, by centering all power in 
the hands of Anglo-Indian Bureaucrats, has tended to impoverish the country 
and our principal aim is to curtail their powers with a view to improve 
the condition of India. If experience teaches us that certain remedies 
employed in the past have proved ineffectual, it is the part of wisdom to 
resort to new ones to attain the end in view, It is foolish to insist upon 
adhering to impotent methods of agitation and to hamper those who advocate 
a change therein. The suggestion made by the Times of India in this 
connection that the moderate party should oust the extremists from the 
Corgress camp is not only extremely silly but utterly chimerical. The 
aim of the Congress is to break the monopoly of power in the hands of the 
Anglo-Indians and to introduce a regime in which natives will share some power 
with Englishmen. Our Anglo-Indian critics may temporarily sympathise with 
the moderate party, but when tle time comes, they will not fail to throw that 
party overboard. Their object is simply to sow dissensionin our camp. No one 
in the Congress camp really aims at the overthrow of the British power in India ; 
nay, such a goal is impossible of attainment, and what is aimed at is simply that. 
natives should be admitted ‘to a share of power in the government of their 
country. If this end cannot be attained by gentle and conciliatory means, the 
extremists propose that the Congress should resort to obstructive methods. It may 
be urged that the adoption of such methods is not expedient in the case of 
a weak and feeble subject race, but we reply thatno one ever became strong 
by harping incessantly on his impotence, He should gradually try to acquire 
strength. We hope the moderate party will, therefore, not try to obstruct the 


extreme party. 


24. -“ The eg,” of laying a Soneeee ogy : a W. Moore’s 

Fo ratin eatre, performed by His Excellency the 

PP os ie Tedetibes Guciunar on Tuesday last, will be memorable in the. 
Hospital. annals of the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, because | 
Indian Spectator (5), 29th it is the first step towards the entire rebuilding and 
Sept. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), remodelling of that hospital, founded two generations 
ahs de Hing, cols. BBO by: the illustrious citizen whose name it bears: 
If the work of administrative reconitruction marks an epoch in official annals, - 
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Lerd Lamington has been no less fortunate, because the construction and re- . 
construction begun in his time in Bombay have been in solid brick and mortar. . 


As the rebuilding of the hospital has been initiated by Lady Moore in 
memory of the distinguished physician, whose name is familiar throughout India 
and will be so as long as his book on Family Medicine is read, it may. 


fortunately happen that similar gifts will be received at every stage of the ~ 


work since Bombay City has now entered upon an era of prosperity. By an 
inevitable inversion of the natural sequence of things, His Excellency had first 
to lay the foundation stone of a Theatre, where operations are to be seen, and - 
then of a building, where people will be enabled tosee. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s 
munificence is worthy of the able specialist who, it seems, in the course of last 
year alone, extracted no fewer than 645 cataracts, restoring the light of heaven 
to the blind, and performed more than a hundred other operations, which 
prevented the loss of sight. Some. special interest attaches to the occasion, 
because it elicited from His Excellency the assurance that he does not wish 
to leave Bombay in December next, as some English papers reported.” 
| The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘‘ The ceremony that His Excellency the Governor 
performed on Tuesday evening last was impressive in more ways than one. 
The Jamsetjee Hospital is one of the most venerable and valued institutions 
in this modern city of ours, and any addition to it which is calculated to 
enhance its equipment or to promote its usefulness must be contemplated with 
feelings of gratitude by all who appreciate the value of the institution or take 
pride in the growing importanee of the city.......... The Jamsetjee Hospital 
needed, sadly needed, an Operating Theatre, and if would ever be a matter for 
thankfulness that this has been provided through the generosity of an exemplary 
English lady and will commemorate through the years to come the memory 
of one of the finest of Englishmen that ever lived and served in this Presidency. 
Lord Lamington as a good and convinced Mason could not fail to avail him- 
self of the opportunity to answer the critics who protested against the 
performance of the ceremony with masoiuic rites and vented their spleen against 
Freemasonry in the course of the last few days. ‘The answer has been no less 
impressive than it has been conclusive.’’] 


*25. “It is satisfactory that the masonic ceremonial found a solemn 
oe saik gia a and philosophic justification at His Excellency’s 
Masco (24), “P™: hands, and we philosophic Indians have not only 
eee no quarrel to raise over the particular rites but are 
also quite satisfied to find that in the ceremonial at least there is abundance 
of universal benevolence, toleration and pure charity to mankind, though very 
little of them is to be found in a system of monopoly, which excludes even 
the most capable and gifted sons of the soil from figuring in the Operating 
Theatre and Eye Hospital except as students, suffering patients, subordinate 
officers and menials. We wish His Excellency had looked at the ceremonial 
and the history of the Grant Medical College from this truly illuminating 
stand-point. His Excellency is a fair-minded Governor, and we feel that if he 
had given a turn to his thoughts‘in this direction, he would have discovered 
for himself, as the native public have done long since, that if there was a 
philosophic justification for the masonic ceremonial, there was neither a 
philosophic nor even a scientific or humanitarian justification fora system, 
which after more tian half a century finds no room for capable and talented 
Indians and has failed to produce a distinguished surgeon or operating oculist, 
though, as remarked by Lord Lamington, the field of practice is almost un- 
rivalled in its vastness and the field of operation more extensive than in 
any other hospital in the world.” 


*36. In adversely criticising Sir Arthur Lawley’s observations on the 
economic policy of the Government of India in his 

A tribute of praise to Lord gpeech on the occasion of the opening of an Agricul- 
lone? 2 attitude a8 ® tural Institute at Coimbatore, the Indian Social 
" Fedlion Sickck Paden Reformer writes :—“ In this respect there has been 
(4), 30th Sept. no more adinirable example of a Provincial ruler 
| than Lord Lamington, Excellency has never 
shirked speech, though’ he has never sought opportunities for it; but never 
for a moment has he forgotten his position as the representative of the 


‘ ) ’ 


and: ‘entered ° into’ controversy with His Majesty’s loyal subjects, 


known till years hence, and may never be fully known. The work of the 
administrator is not done before footlights. The man at the helm does not 


representative of ‘the Sovereign and not as a political gladiator. Never has 
a word fallen from Lord Lamington in the many speeches he has made 
in public but to soothe, support and encourage. Some of his best speeches 
have been made at small, struggling institutions, and they have left behind 
them hope where there was anxiety, and courage where ‘there was sinking 
of the heart. On occasions of greater prominence, such as the ceremonies 
he took part in last week, he has spoken with no less dignity, graciousness 
and sympathy. Sir Arthur Lawley would do well to take a leaf out of his 
Bombay brother’ s book in this respect. Lord Curzon is the very worst 
pattern for a provincial Governor to model himself on.”’ 


27. The Government of India have laid the Muhammadan community 
under a deep debt of gratitude by removing the 
Abolition of the quaran- quarantine imposed on the Hajis at Pir Pao. In fact, 
go Punch Bahdédur Contained in the Proclamation to the effect that 
(180), 24th Sept, Indians would be allowed perfect liberty in perform- 
ing their religious rites. Let the short-sighted and 
clamorous Congress agitators ponder over the satisfactory result of the persua- 
sive methods adopted by the Muhammadans in seeking redress for their 
= eanape The tie between the rulers and the ruled in this country is a very 

elicate one and can be maintained only by the exercise of mercy on the part 
of the former and of loyalty on that of the latter. 


28. Plague continues to rage fiercely in Poona. People are dying like 
flies and great difficulty is experienced in disposing 
aa ed eon of the dead. Notwithstanding this heavy plague 
to take vigorous mnersure, mortality, both Government and the local Municipal- 
to. combat the ravages of ity seem to have adopted an attitude of complete 
plague in Poona City. indifference. The medical staff at present maintained 
a cag 70," er by the Municipality is not adequate enough to cope 
Sept. 7 with the task of combating plague, and it is absolutely 
necessary that Government should draft more medical 
officers from Bombay to meet theemergency. As regards the disposal of the dead, 
the Municipality should allow the free use of their carts for the conveyance of 
corpses to the cemetary. The practice of allowing ordinary carts to be used for the 
purpose is dangerous as people use these very carts to remove their belongings to 
the health camps and requires to be immediately put a stop to. A notification 
under the signature of the Chief Medical Officer was issued the other day to 
the effect that poor plague patients would be provided with medicines and 
milk at Municipal cost. Under the circumstance it would be well if the said 
officer published a report as to the number of persons who took advantage 
of such relief. It is no use doing things in secret. If the Muni- 
cipality is unable to combat single-handed the ravages of the epidemic, the 
Oollector of Poona and the Commissioner, C. D., should come to its rescue, 


Prof. Lustig’s serum has been found by experience to possess some curative 


to see why Government should not give a trial on a large scale to the serum 
under Dr, Choksi’s supervision. We hope both Government and the Munici- 
pality will bear in mind that this is not the time to sit with folded hands, but to 


strain. | 


0. Will no one come to the rescue of sorely stricken Poona city in 
| | the desperate situation to which it has been reduced 
Inds. Prabies (43), 28th by an outbreak of plague of an uncommonly virulent 
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to think ‘that all is or hasbeen forthe best in ‘the adminis-': 


. ‘How ‘very effectively” he’ has asserted himself and. 
owes'to ‘him ‘for keeping the ship of the State steady and 


| straight in the troublous times we have been passing through may not be 


ue, When a Governor appears on ceremonial occasions, it is as the 


tine imposed on the Hajisin hy taking this step, they have fulfilled the promise 


virtues and Dr. Choksi of Bombay i is in favour of serum treatment. We fail. 


take prompt and vigorous action. [The . ydpart writes in a somewhat similar 


type? The-total mortality ranges from 130 to 160 
per day. id before rere it was 185, and in 
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the week ending on the 22nd instant the plague mostality alone;amounted 
to 1,019. There seems no signs yet of even an arresting of the onward march ! 
The population of the city cannot, with the exodus, number more than 75,090 
at the present time. A mortality of 140 to 160 among this population means 
from 600 to 700 per mille per year! Wein Bombay become terror-stricken 
when the mortality rises over 300 and regard it as a climax when it reaches 500. 
But the mortality in our city must be 15,000 in order to reach the virulence 
of Poona at present. The Municipality is, we are told, doing what it can, with 
its comparatively humble means and resources. What a sad thought is it that 
whilst the population ofa large city is undergoing a terrible havoc of this. 
kind, Government, located for the time being within a few miles from the 
scene of Death’s carnage, should look on listlessly and helplessly, and what 
a sadder thought still that balls and dances, shows and merriments, races 
and sporting matches should go on unabated in the usual way! No doubt, 
the plague has become a permanent fixture amongst us and whatever we do, 
science has not yet advanced enough to materially check its fateful course. 
But human remedies are not yet altogether exhausted and there are limits 
beyond which it is criminal to carry the idea of remaining content with routine 
and effete measures. We should indeed think that from the policy of 
imprudently excessive interference we are now drifting in regard to plague 
into a callous policy of masterly inactivity, A reaction is once more needed. 
The time is come when Government should be asked to come to the rescue 
at least in the case of large towns, where plague assumes such extraordinary 
virulence as it has done at Poona at present. Compulsory segregation of 
patients and contacts and disinfection may have become discredited. Inocula- 
tion may be unpopular, But surely, evacuation is both popular and known to 
be efficacious. The wholesale camping out of cities like Bombay may be 
impracticable. But an excuse of this kind will not hold good in much 
smaller cities like Poona. ‘Jherich and the middle classes have run away, 
we are told, from that city. But for the immense mass of the poor the 
Municipality has so far been able to provide only four health camps! 
And some of these have become discredited owing to plague cases having 
occurred there on account of indiscriminate admissions. Then, we understand 
that nothing is done to specially induce or facilitate the camping out of the 
poor, Surely, it should be possible to erect more health camps, build them up 
in small blocks standing apart from each other, and lastly to have a system of 
destroying infected huts, so that an entire health camp may not become discre- 
dited owing tothe infection of a few huts therein....... Nothing of this kind is 
done at Poona, and we, for one, think that Government are showing a sad lack 
of a due sense of responsibility in letting things drift in the way in which they 
are drifting in Poona.” 
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80, Referring to the protest meeting held at Dhulia against the partition 
a of Khandesh, the Gujarati writes :—It is very deplor- 
pi Sr say ae Bent able that the public of Khandesh should have - shown 
me eae "such dilatoriness and apathy in protesting against the 
partition of their district. ‘The reticence they maintained so long must have 
led the authorities to presume that they did not object to the partition. 
‘These are days of agitation. Ask and you shall get, awake and you shall 
succeed, sleep and you shall lose—these are maxims which a nation should 
never lose sight of. When Government are guilty of any improper action, the 
people should commit to memory the sutra of “ Incitement, incitement” and 
should never be staggered by defeat. They should banish from their minds all 
womanish notions about the indifference of Goyernment in redressing wrongs and 
the consequent helplessness of the people, and should display indomitable persist= 
ence in carrying on their agitation. ‘The complaints against the partition are not 
devoid of foundation, and we hope that Lord Lamington’s Government will not 
fail to listen to the feeble voice of the poor, illiterate and backward population 
of Khdndesh District. The policy of the Bombay Government, barring the 
period of Lord Sandhurst’s administration, has always been marked by wise and 
sagacious statesmanship and we hope that the authorities will try to conciliate 
‘public opinion by re-considering this question. 
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ae 81, ‘We have. repeatedly complained in these columns that the bene- 


Be oo oo  wolent orders of Government regarding the suspensions 
: yet i. ip ce tana and remissions of land revenue are not faithfully 


ry revenue in’ Vesu village carried out in — by subordinate officers. An 
Sie oT Voriasks 180), 96th instance has lately come to light which goes to 


confirm our complaints. Vesu, a village in Surat 
| | District, has been hard hit during the last six months 
by plague and fever and over 100 souls out of its small population have fallen 
ictims to these diseases. The people are in consequence ina state of panic, 
and 3,600 bighas of land in the village have remained uncultivated. The 
Parsis and Hindus of Surat have started a fund for the relief of distress 
and starvation in the village and food grains are supplied -gratis to the poor 
out of this fund. At such a critical time it is deplorable that the Collector 
should have served notices upon the rayats to pay their land-revenue. Such 
notices are nothing short of a hardship upon the cultivators. Had the 
Mamlatdar of Chordsi recommended the Collector to remit the current 
year’s demand, that officer, we feel sure, would have acted upon the recom- 
mendation. But in spite of the authoritative declaration made by the Honour- 
able Mr. Muir Mackenzie on the subject in the Legislative Council, it appears 
that the impression has not been rooted out from the minds of subordinate 
revenue Officers that Government regard the amount of revenue brought by 
them into the public treasury as a test of their efficiency. The plight of 
the rayats of Vesu is a most pitiable one, and if the authorities are bent 
upon collecting the revenue, we feel sure that most of the lands in the village 
will have to be declared forfeited to Government. It behoves the Collector of 
Surat to remit the current year’s demand, or if such a course be not deemed 


advisable, to issue orders for the suspension thereof until the advent of a more 
favourable season. 


32. ‘Nobody would object to the imposition of any number of reasonable 


restrictions on the importation and sale of tobacco 

Grievances of dealers in gnd the like products, but some of those imposed 
ropa tobacco in Bombay on the country tobacco-sellers of this city are of a 
Darel (18), 28rd Sept. quite unreasonable character. The framers of Act IV 

of 1857, which regulates the trade in tobacco here, 

surely did not foresee that the language of its sections would be so 
illiberally construed by the authorities as to leave the tobacco-dealers in the 
predicament they now find themselves in. In fact, its provisions in no way 
warrant the promulgation of the series of rules and regulations, which make 
the lot of the dealers in country tobacco so bad as itis at present.......... Once 
the duty on the article is paid, it is but fair that the person who holds a license 
should be allowed to keep and sell it whenever he pleases. Of course, proper 
precautions must be taken to prevent illicit traffic in the article, but for this, 
there is the preventive staff who, if they were to discharge their duty properly, 
can bring any offender to book immediately, It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the Government will early accord a favourable consideration to the 


‘representations recently made by the Country Tobacco Dealers’ Association 
of this city.” 
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33. ‘* The Bombay Customs authorities Nag — person licensed to sell 
ne country tobacco to sign, before they renew his license, 
Phys ats (24), 80th Sept» 5 declaration containing certain hates and stringent 
ex restrictions, one of which is: ‘ThatI am to give 
up my present occupation and live at and manage solely and personally the 
tobacco shop, failing which the license will be forfeited.’ This declaration 
“is one against which, in the name not only of fair play and common 
sense but also of positive law, the strongest protest must be entered as 
much in the interests of the licensees as of the consumers of tobacco in its 
various forms. We believe that the exaction of such a declaration is 
absolutely ultra vires and that it furnishes one more glaring instance of the 
high-handed tyranny of the Customs Department. The tobacco trade upon 
“which so many of the poor and ignorant class of persons depend for their 
livelihood has been made a galling.monopoly by means of the rules and regula- 
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tions alleged to have been framed under Act IV of 1857, but which are 
open to severe condemnation on general grounds........... In these hard 
times poor people are unable to hire rooms at a high rental so that they can 
live at and manage personally their shops: It would be nothing but ill- 
treatment to ask them tolivein dingy rooms. Licenses were hitherto transferred 
to the relations of a deceased tobacco-dealer, though not as of right but 
frequently in practice. This was a humane system, because after the death of 
the principal supporter of the family those who were dependent upon him were 
thus enabled to earn their livelihood aud were not sent adrift upon the world. 
But now this practice has been discontinued with the result of intensifying 
the effects of bereavement and adding starvation to grief, and especially in 
these days of plague when a_ very large proportion of the licensees die 
of plague such a procedure inflicts a double hardship upon the dear and 
near ones of the deceased licensees. As regards the one-day permit system, 
memorials have long before been presented to Government pointing out the 
extreme inconvenience caused thereby. The permits can be obtained from 
the Customs Office only during office hours on working days, and traders are 
thus put to a very great hardship, firstly on account of having to wait the whole 
day long at the sacrifice of their trade and secondly, on account of having to bring 
goods from godowns and warehouses to their shops, the two often having to be 
kept apart to economise house-rent. To us it seems that when imported tobacco 
has paid duty, its removal from place to place should be absolutely unfettered, 
Government keeping an -adequate staff for preventing smuggling at our 
Railways and Bunders.”’ 


34, Government reduced the duty on salt with the object of reducing 
the cost of that vital necessary of life to the general 


Complaint about the extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of 
salt in the Ratnagiri District. 

Satyashodhak (157), 23rd 
Sept. ; Bakul(107), 28rd Sept. 


public, but we are sorry to see that that object is not 
achieved so far as the people of the Ratnagiri District 
are concerned owing to the deficient supply of that 
commodity. The price of salt has now risen so high 
in the town of Ratnagiri that it is selling at 8 seers per 


rupee while in Sangameshwar taluka the rate is 5 seers. This means that the 
price is four times the normal. We had advocated in the past the opening of 
salt-depdts in the district, but the proposal does not seem to have been 
favourably received by Government. We hope the Collector will devise some 
remedy to alleviate the lot of the poor people, who cannot afforl to buy salt 


ata prohibitive price, 


(The Bakul also complains about the extraordinary 


rise in the price of salt in the Ratndgiri District and attributes it to the 
inordinate greed of the licensees who wish to reap phenomenal profits when- 
ever the supplies in the market run short. The paper suggests that Govern- 
ment should fix the market price of salt like that of Bhang and Ganja. | 


*35. The Indu Prakdsh publishes the following telegram from its Nasik 


Arrest of some townsmen 
at Nasik under warrant on 
charges under Sections 147 
and 432 of the Indian Penal 
Code. 

Indu Prakash (43), 29th 
Sept., Ene. cols. 


correspondent :—* Serious disturbance has taken place 
at Nasik. People assembled in the Vijayanand 
Theatre on the last Dasara holiday and proceeded 
thence for seemollanghan by the Agra Road to the 
Kalika temple, shouting Bande Mdtaram. Here 


Babasaheb Khare delivered a lecture. Special con-. 


stables and sowars were kept on the Agra Koad during 


the Navaratra days. While the people were returning, a drunken constable 
ordered them to stop the cries of Bande Mdtaram and abused and struck 
Mr. Savarkar, whereupon he was prevented by the crowd. Great sensation 
was caused last evening when eleven persons, including Messrs. Babasaheb 
Khare, Savarkar, Datar and Ketkar, were arrested under warrant on charges 


under Sections 147 and 332 of the Indian PenalCode. They were subsequently 
released on bail of the collective value of Rs. 9,000. Proceedings continue.”’ 


36. Some revolting sights have been seen of late in the streets of Alhmeda- 


Alleged offence caused to 
the religious feelings of the 
Hindus of Ahmedabad owing 
to the action of the local 


‘Police in poisoning stray 


dogs. —) 
Patriot (14), 22nd Sept. 


bad, It seems the local police is at present engaged in 
waging a war of vengeance against the street dogs. 
They are poisoned on public thoroughtares aad in 
thickly inhabited localities without regard to the 
religious feelings of the householders or passers-by. 
A few days back a dog was poisoned near the new 
Gujarat Club building at a time when a large number 
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od duty. We trast the Hindu community ‘will protest against this 
practice. We'do not think even the Parsisor Muhammadans can put 
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seems the sad lesson learned by the Civil and Military authorities 
after the explosion of cordite in the Fort here has 
been lost on them, We hear that the ammunition 
stored in the Fort, which was intended to be removed 
to a safe distance, as the people were given to 
understand by the local authorities just after the 
se : explosion, is to be retained in the Fort; and for that 
purpose additional accommodation is tobe provided. Ifall this is true, we think 
‘the authorities will be committing the greatest blunder possible. -We will go 
eyen so far as to say that the action will not only be dangerous but criminal. 
Last time when the explosion took place here, it was only a fortunate accident, 
which prevented it from proving much more disastrous. If the whole 
magazine had caught fire, the town of Hyderabad would have been totally 
wrecked and then Government would have had to pay crores of rupees 
instead of merely 14 lacs as in the present case,......... The recent explosion 
at Ferozepur has emphasised the necessity of removing explosives, especially 
cordite, to a safe distance from human habitations. The magazine from 
the Fort should be removed without further delay and so also the one at 
Karachi. The Hyderabad Municipality has endorsed the public view about 
the matter. We have already suggested that the Fort site should be handed 
over to the Municipality for building purposes as the town needs much land 
for relieving its congestion.” 


88. It is much to be regretted that Shikarpur which has already been 
shorn of many of its useful institutions should be 
Pi com. ay ees, deprived of its Civil Hospital too. For this, the 
ed removal o e Civi : , 
Hospital at Shikarpur. leading men of the town are certainly to ‘blame. 
Sind Kesary (178), 1st They should combine and protest against the propos- 
Sept.; Prabhat (52), 18th eq measure, We draw the attention of the Hindu 
Sept., Ung. cols. Panchayat, the Muhammadan Anjuman and the 
Pleaders’ Association to the proposed wrong and request them to submit 
a strong protest to the authorities on the subject. We submit the following 
reasons for the continuance of the Hospital at Shikarpur :—(1) If the object 
of establishing civil hospitals in large towns is to afford relief and convenience 
to the public through the Civil Surgeon, the péople of Shikdérpur will be 
deprived of a very beneficent institution by the removal of the Civil Hospital. 
The appointment of a Hospital Assistant or the establishment of a dispensary 
with the aid of the Municipality in supersession of the Civil Hospital will 
- notdo and the expenditure thereon will be a waste, for there are many 
private practitioners in this town who areas good, nay, better than the 
average Hospital Assistant. (2) Civil Surgeons are generally highly expe- 
rienced and clever men, The relief that they can give to the suffering 
public cannot be expected from a Hospital Assistant. The people of the 
town which has a population of over half a lac and which in point of wealth 
is more important than Sukkur, Larkina or Jacobabad will greatly suffer 
by the change. (3) At: present people going to Baluchistan easily obtain 
their passes from the Civil Surgeon, who is a plague authority, to avoid 
quarantine there, Ifthe work of issuing passes is entrusted to subordinate 
Officials or doctors of lower status than that of the Civil Surgeon, 
the public will, it is feared, be greatly harassed. In maintaining 
ie the Civil Hospital at Shikdérpur there is no fresh expenditure to be 
te incurred. Sukkur had a Civil Hospital of its own, even when it was 
| not the head-quarters of the district. It will thus be seen that there have 
always been two hospitals in this district. Shik4rpur is much more important 
than Sukkur in point of population and general prosperity. Why should 
it not then be treated as Sukkur was before it became the head-quarters of 
the district? It is said that the intention of Government is to open a 
‘dispensary in lieu of the Civil Hospital: with the aid of Municipal money, 
It is no doubt a fact that the present Municipal dispensary cannot cope with 
its work, But the opening of another Municipal dispensary will not be of 
“mauch use beyond giving a litile extra help to the poorer patients, In times 


of conti- 
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ef.epidemic or when.the town is in ‘a. highly insanitary condition, the Qivil 
Surgeon.is very useful for the preservation of the public health. Our. prayer 
to Government, therefore, is that having regard. to the health of the fifty, 
thousand inhabitants of Shikdrpur, the Civil Hospital may be contin 
more especially because there is frequent communication between this town 
and Kardchi, Bombay and the Punjab which are always plague-infected. [The 
Prabhat makes similar comments, | ser 


Education. 


39. “Mr. Morley has done a good thing in cancelling the ‘existing 
fies echics dt ec Meee: orders in respect of the appointments of Directors 
taty of State for Indie modi: of Public Instruction in India. In 1886 it was_ 
fying the existing rules for Mecided by the India Office that though no member 
the appointment of Directors of the Educational Service could be regarded as 
Anes Instruction by local haying an absolute claim to the post of a Director 
“Mahrétta (9) 23rd Sept of Public Instruction, local Governments should, in 
‘ the event of their considering it desirable to fill the 
post otherwise than from the local educational staff, seek the assistance of the 
Government of India with a view to procuring a suitable incumbent from 
the educational department of some vther Province. This rule was modified 
in 1896 when local Governments claimed, and also succeeded in getting, 
freedom of choice in filling the appointment of a Director of Public Instruction 
without being fettered by any rule or instruction purporting to give a preferen- 
tial claim to an officer of a particular, that is to say, Educational Department. 
But this freedom was exercised even long before 1896. In Bombay Civilians 
were often appointed to the office of Director of Public Instruction by means of 
wire-pulling at the Secretariat. In Bengal the question was only retently 
agitated. But the encroachments of Civilians will hereafter be made impossible 
by the latest orders of the Secretary of State on the subject. Of course by 
restricting the selection to the Educational Department you cannot necessarily 
and always secure the right sort of man to fill the office. But the constant 
fear of a Civilian capturing the post would be decidedly a greater evil. More- 
Over, it is positively a good principle that the highest prize in the Educational 
Department should be ear-marked for the best man in the Department, whether 
Native or European.” , 


Railways. 


40, Mr. A. Muirhead, ‘Traffic Manager of the G. I. P. Kailway, deserves 

to be congratulated for publishing a notice prohibit- 

Prohibition of gambling in jng gambling in the Poona Race Special. Last year 
gh oe ae og, certain offenders, who were charged with gambling 
Seok paint aes in the special train, were acquitted by the High Court 
on technical grounds. This had encouraged the 
gamblers to imagine that they would be able to indulge in the vice without 
any let or hindrance. Mr. Muirhead’s action must have sadly disillusioned 
them. The G. I. P. Railway authorities have added to their prestige by taking 
this courageous step with a view to put down what has hitherto been a public 


scandal. 


43. Referring to the proposedextension of the Ahmedabad-Dholka Railway, 

one Mr, Narottam B. Shah writes to the “ombay 

Proposed extension of the Sagma@ehdr :—The Chief Engineer of the B. B. & C. I. 
Ahmedabad Dholka railway. Railway has surveyed the proposed line and two alter- 
Bombay Samachar (64), ‘ ‘ , 
27th Sept, - native routes have been selected, which are concurrent 
: up to Viku, but branch off thence in different directions 

past Fedra and Ganf respectively. If the alignment is made along the Ganf 
route and the line is extended as far as Dhandbuka, there would be a great 
likelihood of the revival of the once fiourishing trade of Dholera bandar. 
But, on making inquiries, I understand that the Railway authorities propose 
to take the line through Fedra, If this is done, Dholera would be removed 
to a great distance from the terminus of the proposed line, and its trade, 
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dbhuka vid Fedra and thence to connect it with the B.-G.-J.-P. Railway. 

‘bis proy if carried out, would utterly annihilate the trade of Dholera. 

; is, , satisfactory to learn that the Collector of Ahmedabad has been 
wealously endeavouring to fix Ganf, which is situated at a little distance from 
. Dholera, as the terminus of the proposed railway. This would be some gain to the 
port, although it would be much better if the line were taken through Ganf 
and extended as faras Dholera. Such an alignment would give an impetus to 
the trade of Northern India and result in a considerable increase of revenue to 
Government. 
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Native States. 


42. Although it is only a short time since Mirza Abbas Ali Baig assumed 
the Dewanship of Jundgadh, yet he has left the impress 
Mirza Abbas Ali Baig’s of his abilities upon the administration of that hitherto 
edministration of Junégadh backward State. He has introduced many administra- 

ate. ‘ , 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 28th *ive reforms into the State and has launched three 
Sept. useful projects which, besides being advantageous to 
the subjects of Junagadh, will help to greatly augment 
the State revenues in future. The first of these projects is to connect Junagadh 
with Kutidna by rail. Kutianais a big trade centre in Kathidwar, and along 
the proposed route by which the railway is to be taken are situated Vanthali, 
Barva and other towns of more or lesscommercialimporiance. It is hoped that 
this railway will be instrumental in making Verdvala great and flourishing 
trading port. The second project is to complete the hitherto unfinished water- 
works at Khodimar Hill so as to provide a plentiful supply of potable 
water to the people of Junagadh. These water-works are estimated to cost about 
12 lakhs, and if they are successfully carried out, they can also be utilised in 
course of time as a means of supplying electric lighting to Junagadh. The 
third project relates to the conservancy of the famous Gir forest. Arrange- 
ments have already been made to have the forest surveyed under the supervi- 
sion of an experienced Forest officer of the Bombay Government. The Dewan 
is particularly anxious to devise means for increasing the. revenues derived by 
the State from this forest. It is said that negotiations on this subject are at 
present being carried on with a retired Parsi officer, now residing in Bombay. 
It is gratifying to note that the expenses of all these three schemes will be 
met from the current revenues of the State and not from loans. Mr, Baig has 
curtailed all unnecessary expenditure in the State and proposes to utilise the fat 
balances, which will consequently accrue to the State treasury, in carrying out 
various projects of public utility. The State budget, which has been published 
this year much earlier than usual, is a very satisfactory one. A surplus of 
nearly 24 lakhs of rupees is anticipated and the greater part of it will be utilised 
in carrying out the above-mentioned three projects, . Provision has also been made 
in- the Budget for opening a number of primary schools in the State, and for 
reorganising and increasing the scale of pay in the Revenue Department so as to 
kay subordinates above the reach of temptation. An allotment of Rs. 7,250 has 

een made to the Junagadh Municipality to help it in carrying out sanitary 
improvements in the city. We congratulate the Nawab upon securing’ the 
services of such an able Dewan as Mr. Baig. The far-reaching reforms in- 
augurated by him at the very threshold of his career are a hopeful augury of the. 
success of his regime in future. 


43. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh under the heading 
. .  — “Kéthidwar Notes” :— Some time ago a gentleman, 
Rog mm: ae ation in who signed himself ‘ Rayat,’ bitterly complained in 
Indu Prukdsh (43), 28th Your columns about the incapacity of the Jundgadh 
Sept., Eng. cols. Police to deal with cases of outrage upon the 
BS 43 modesty of females, which have of late increased in 
Jundgadh. He further stated that when the Dewan Saheb was approached 
in this matter, he said that regular legal steps should be taken by the 
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aggrieved parties. According to: my information. on this point, I am able 
to say that your correspondent is on the whole accurate in his statement, 
I wish Mr. Baig had listened to these complaints because security of 
person and property is among the most cherished rights of all citizens. If, 
however, Mr. Baig does not listen, the best way for the citizens is to hold a 
representative public meeting and send a memorial to His Highness the Nawab 
Saheb. When crime of any sort assumes~an unusual aspect, every administra- 
Py is bound to make special inquiries and it is a pity that Mr. Baig refused to 
0 this,”’ 


*44, ‘* Wo offer our sincere congratulations to Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji, who 

has been now recognised as the rightful heir to the 

Reported nomination of Jamnagar gadi. Though inthe beginning there was 

Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhjt a8 ome speculation regarding the J dmnagar succession, 
successor to the gad of Jam- : 

nagar State. people expected that the Government would not dis- 

Patriot (14), 29th Sept. appoint Ranjitsinhji and this expectation has been 

realised. Jndia to hand last Saturday brought this 

news and there was also a private telegraphic communication to the same effect 

to some personal friends of Ranjit in this city. We trust Ranjitsinhji will 

turn out as good a ruler over his subjects as he is a master of the bat and 

ball. We also trust there will be some amicable settlement between Kalubha 

and Lakhuba on one side and himself on the other.”’ 


45. The Dhola correspondent of the Mahi Kantha Gazette writes :-— 
‘The Thakor of Vala had been here on the 18th Sep- 

Complaint agaivst the tember to visit Mr. Tarkbad. He stayed here during 
ee bres Cassie (81) night and dined in the vésht (boarding-house) of Bhat 
Pos tm a Gazette (©!) Karunashankar with Jethibhai, Dalsukhram, and one 
Memon Shekha Jiva, a dealer in toys and cutlery, 

who has recently come under the Thakor’s good graces. The Thakor was 
formerly on very intimate terms with some Bhils, then Hiralal Patel and 
Khwaja Muhammad were his special favourites and at present it seems as if 
Shekha Jiva’s influence will be in the ascendant. It is understood that an 
attempt is being made at the instance of Khoja Lavjibhai to reinstate Hiralal 
in Vala, If this attempt fails, Hiralal’s place will be taken by Dahyabhai, a 
tailor, while Shekha will be installed in the place of Khwaja Muhammad. 
Dahyabhai gets a salary of Ks, 100 per mensem with free board and lodging 
and a free supply of servants. Does it befit the Thakor’s position as a ruler 
to mix with such worthless men as Memon Shekha and Dahyabhai? We 
request Mr, Fitzgerald to advise the Thakor to associate with more respectable 


persons. 
46, ‘It is now settled that representatives from all parts of the Kolhdpur 


State will meet at Kolhapur on the 2nd proximo, 
Mr, Altekar has indeed spared no 
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Forthcoming representative 


assembly of the subjects of oe ‘3 Se 0868 nad | a oui . 
Kolhapur State. pains to create and educate public opinion in 

Samarth (45), 26th Sept., this matter and lhe deserves great credit for the 
Eng. cols. same. But it is not one swallow that makes the 


summer, and we are glad that Mr. Altekar’s spirit has at last enthused many 
a colleague of his at the Bar, and what is more welcome, the prospect of such 
a popular assembly has heen very gratifying to the trading class. A feature 
of a striking kind is, however, too good to be lasting. Some of the officials have 
expressed themselves favourably about the assembly, and some have even, 
as it has come to us, gone the length of asking the Secretary whether they can 
attend as delegates. This, however, jars on our ears, when an undoubted fact 
that has reached our ears is considered. That fact is that official influence has 
been working in all quarters to smother the political activity that is just 
manifesting itself in our midst, and we for one shall not be surprised if a few 
lag behind at the eleventh hour. But some of the grievances of the people 
have been so universal that it is no longer possible to keep down their impa- 
tience.......... At is, therefore, pure and simple idiocy to try to repress the 
irrepressible popular force.,....+... After all, no Government can ignore the 
fact that what is smothered is not destroyed and all wise Governments will re- 
cognise that well-regulated popular assemblies are real helps to them in the 
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good gévermment. We'hope'that the Kolbépur Durbar will act 
Sabind spirifOf sympathy and tolerance and help Mr. Altekar and his able 
60-ad puters to make the representative assembly a thorough success.” 
eRe ND lf PO shea ty | 


‘4%. A correspondent of the Shri Saydji Vijaya writes as follows con- 
<3 aw :  gerning the Vedokta controversy at Kolhdépur :—Old 
Vedokta controversy at documents found in the records of the Udaipur State 
raw ijt Vijaya (47), 204 the Daftar at Sitdra show clearly that the 
end Rept) = SS”*~C«étmiily of tho Maharaja of Kolhépur is of Kshatriya 
aeeet origin and as such is entitled to the use of the Vedic 
ritual in their domestic ceremonies. ‘The Rajopadhye declined to perform these 
éeremonies according to the Vedic rituxl when ordered by the Maharaja. 
The matter was then referred to Shri Shankaracharya for decision. He asked 
his disciple, the Shishya Swami, to decide it and gave him full powers for the 
purpose. ‘Ihe latter gave his decision in the Maharaja’s favour. But some 
triguing persons, not liking this decision, fomented a quarrel between 
Shri Shankaracharya and the Shishya Swami. Efforts were made to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two, but without avail. The Guru Swami 
has now selected another disciple to succeed to his gadi, The matter will probably 
be taken now before the tribunals of Government. It is a great pity that our 
spiritual leaders should thus fall out and bring their holy office into obloquy, 
It is to be hoped that the Guru Swami will still be prevailed upon to recognise 
that the times have changed and that he must suit his conduct to the altered 
circumstances of the present day, if he wishes to preserve the prestige of his 
holy office, 


on 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48, The Broach correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—A move- 
ment has been recently set on foot in Broach to 

present a public address of congratulations to Rao 
+g har acesgese oe ig age tt Bahadur Motilal Chunilal on his decoration by Gov- 
suah fac presenting a public @rument with the title of Rao Bahadur. The pro- 
address of congratulations to moters of the movement wanted the address to 
Rao Bahadur Motilal Chu- be jointly signea by prominent Hindu, Parsi and 
= | Vartamén (89), 24th Muhammadan citizens. When it reached the ears 
Sept. wii sat bet of the Muhammadan leaders that an attempt was 

being made to induce their Kazi to sign the address 
on behalf of their community, they warned him that if he did so, they would 
refuse to recognise him as their religious head and cease to pay him his 
customary dues. The matter was being discussed in the community, when 
Mr. Bhikhabhai Vanmalidas, a Municipal Councillor of Broach and a member 


Reported excitement among 


of the Committee appointed for making arrangements for the presentation of the 


address, approached the Kazion Sunday, the 16th September, and requested him 


to sign the address. ‘I'he Kazi consented to do so, provided the community, whose 


feelings were roused only recently against Rao Bahadur Motilal in connection 
with the question of the Muhammadan burial-ground at Broach, agreed thereto. 
He promised to give a final reply to Mr. Bhikhabhai after consulting the jamaat 
on the following Friday. Accordingly the Kazi sent round an intimation to 
the Musalmans of Broach to muster strong on that day at the Juma Musjid, 
in response whereto about.125 Musalmans congregated there at prayer-time. 
Before the time of the assembly the local authorities were informed that the 
Muhammadans were bent on breaking the peace and that it was, therefore, 
necessary to take precautionary measures against a possible disturbance. A 
police party was consequently detained near the Juma Musjid on the forenoon 
of Friday last and a party of armed police was also stationed near the office 
of the District Superintendent of Police to assist in case of emergency. 
About noon the Collector and other officers visited the locality and had an 
interview with the Naib Kazi. On being asked about the object of the 
meeting, the Naib Kazi said that as usual the Musalmans were to assemble 
for prayers. It is said that the Collector had also previously sent for some 
Teading Mubammadans and warned*them against allowing any disturbance 
to take place. He was assured that no disturbance was’ likely to occur. 
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At the conclusion of the prayers, the Kazi personally went to Mr. Bagnell and 
told him that the meeting had passed off quietly and that he had been apparéntly 
misinformed in the matter, The minds of the local Muhammadans were 
vely exercised over the unusual] steps taken by the authorities and the 
onourable Syed Zain El Edroos was requested by wire to repair at once to 
Broach. It is said that the Kazi intends to submit a representation to the 
Collector protesting against the steps taken by the local authorities, which are 
considered to be tantamount to an insult to the Muhammadan community. 
[The paper gives the following account of the proceedings of the meeting held at 
the Masjid on Friday :—After the usual prayers were said, Mian Muhammad 

Khan Bhai Khan exhorted the Muhammadans of Broach to keep themselves 
aloof from the movement for the presentation of an address to Kao Bahadur 

Motilal. He remarked that they had no reason to bear any ill-will towards 

the Hindu community, but as Rao Bahadur Motilal had, as President of the 
local Municipality, wounded their religious feelings hy digging out their burial 

ground near the Ratan Talav, it behoved them not to take part in a movement 

started in his honour, The Kazi then addressed the meeting and took its sense 

in the matter. It was unanimously resolved that neither the Kazi nor any other 
Musa]man should sign the address to be presented to Rao Bahadur Motilal and 

that if any one did so, he should be regarded as having acted on his own behalf 

and not on behalf of his community. ‘The second resolution adopted by the 

meeting was to the effect that there was nothing unusual in the congregation of 

the Muhammadans at the Masjid for saying their usual prayers and that conse- 

quently the action of the authorities in stationing a police party at the door of 

the Masjid was unjustifiable and calculated to cast an unmerited slur upon the 

community. It was further resolved that the Collector might be requested 

to give the name of hisinformant. ‘The last resolution was to the effect that 

if Rao Bahadur Motilal retraced his steps in the matter of the burial ground, 

the Muhammadans should willingly co-operate with the members of other 

communities in presenting him with an address; and that otherwise if any 

Muhammadan participated in the movement, he should be excommunicated. | 


49. In a subsequent issue the Broach correspondent of the same paper 
writes :—In response to the telegram sent to him by 
the local Muhammadans, the Honourable Syed Zain 
: El] Edrus came to Broach the other day and tried his 
best to bring about a reconciliation between the contending parties. On 
Monday last he visited the burial ground, in the company of Rao Bahadur Motilal 
Chunilal and others. After inspecting the ground he found that there were 
nearly 30 to 40 graves in the cemetery ind not two or three only as alleged 
by the Municipality, and that two or three graves had been dug out and the 
walls thereof had been newly plastered. One Muhammad Khan, who lived in 
the cemetery, showed the Honourable Syed Edrus some bones and skulJs 
disinterred from the graves at the sight of which Mr. Edrus was greatly shocked. 
Mr. Edrus was soon after called away from Broach oneome urgent business, 
On Tuesday last a conference was held at Mr. Bagnell’s bungalow between the 
representatives of the two communities. Explanations were given on both 
sides, and as a result the Muhammadans expressed their willingness to amicably 
settle the dispute, provided the following conditions were acceded to:—(1) The 
Collector should make a written statement with a view to remove the stigma 
of disloyalty cast on the Muhammadan community of Broach. (2) The burial- 
ground near the Zadeshwar Gate that has been dug out should be re-built. 
(3) The graves that have been dug out should be re-built, or money should be 
given to the relatives of the déad to enable them to do so, (4) The Broach 
‘Municipality should adopt at their next meeting a resolution promising never 
in future to desecrate any of the burial-grounds or graves of the Muhammadans, 
and a duly certified copy of the said resolution should be sent to the Kazi, 
(5) All complaints made against Muhammadans in connection with the 
burial-ground should be withdrawn. (6) The Collector should enter the 
burial-ground in the name of the Muhamimadans in his records. These 
conditions were embodied in a representation which was forwarded to the 
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thereto the Collector wrote :—~ 


“y aid { the door of the Muhammadans. The 


ha Da & r€ i i 
masures taken on I ‘iday were in no sense unusual, being only such. 
ed witha view to. guard. against a disturbance of the 


‘large meetings where questions are discussed whicli are calculated 
» popular feelings. The President of the Municipality will be asked to 
--_——s yestore- the burial-ground to its former condition, and the Muhammadans 
_ gan without difficulty replace the disinterred bones of their dead in the graves. 
_ As the graves.havd not been destroyed, it is not necessary to incur any special 
eo expense for rebuilding them. . The Collector cannot compel the Municipality to 
pass a given resolution, but the President will be asked not to commence 


ee ~ 


is upon any Open space in the city without previously inquiring 
whether dead bodies of Muhammadans hav3 been buried in the locality ; and 
should any complaints be made in the matter, he should suspend the opera- 
tions until these complaints have been disposed of. ‘The Collector is not aware 
of any cutions having been launched against Muhammadans in connection 
with the burial-ground. ‘Ihe land in dispute bears City Survey No. 5 and is 
entered in the Collector’s record as an open space. An additional entry will 
be made in the record to the effect thut dead bodies of Musalmans have been 
buried within a specified area of this land. Other burial-grounds will be similarly 
dealt with in the Collector's records. As the land in dispute is Government 
property and has been purposely kept open as an air place for the 
city, the petitioners’ request to have it transferred in their names cannot 
be complied with. In replying to the above communication from the 
Collector, the Muhammadans thanked him for receiving their deputation 
on Monday last, but expressed regret that the Collector’s reply somewhat 
differed from the kind assurances given by him to the deputation. The letter 
: went on to state that the reply had failed to give satisfaction to the 
ees and wound up with an apology for the trouble given 
by the community to the Collector in the matter. [Elsewhere the paper 
publishes an account of the proceedings of the meeting held for the 
purpose of presenting the address to Rao Bahadur Motilal. The meeting was 
Bt. presided over by Mr. Bagnell, and among the Muhammadan gentlemen present 
were Nawabzada Mohbatkhan, with his father and uncle, Syed F. A. Edroos, 
Kadri] Deputy Collector, Mr. K. R, Nanjiani, and Mr. Jalaluddin 
Kadri. 
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50. As usual a grand procession of Hindus was formed at Madhavbag on 
at the Dasara day under the auspices of the Arya Mitra 
= Dasara procession in Bom- Mola and solemnly wended its way to the temple of 
- y iu Prakésh (43), 28th Laxmi Narayan at Gowalia Tank. Mr. B. G. Tilak 
| Sept. presided on the occasion. Gymnastic feats were 
; | performed and prizes distributed to the most skilful 
i performers. Mr. Tilak delivered a short speech in which he dwelt chiefly on the 
political aspect of the Dasara festival in olden days. He remarked that under 
__ - the peaceful rege of the British Government, the political significance 
of the festival was obscured. He said that the assertion of the Tsmes of 
Bes ss oe India that Hindu religious festivals were recently being made use of for 
political purposes was a downright falsehood. He concluded by saying that 
h it was not now necessary, as of old, to ‘cross the boundary’ for fresh 
be neg of territory, the Hindus might attempt other peaceful conquests and 
phieve a victory over several of their besetting evils, such as ignorance, 
poverty, indolence, racial jealousiés, etc. 


ie 51. A public meeting of the Mahrattas of Bombay and Poona was held 
Res at Koiiwida, Bombay, on 23rd September under the 
Meeting of Mahrattas in presidency of Shrimant Nana Saheb Ghatge, a relation 
mlay re the Vedokta con- of the Gaekwar. Several speeches were made and 
versy ols five resolutions were passed, among which may be 
ae ems mentioned the ileving :-—“ This meeting is of 
os ae _... . opinion that (1) the decision of Shri Shankaracharya 
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dated 29th April 1906 that the Maharaja of Kolh4pur and all other Mahrattas 
| are not Kshatriyas but Shudras is improper and wltra vires and that the 
Shankaracharya and his Brahmin followers are not authorized to give any 
decision in such social and religious matters, and that (2) all Mahrattas should 
resolve not to allow the Brahmin followers of Shankaracharya to officiate at 
religious ceremonies in their households.” After the usual vote of thanks to 
' the chair the meeting dispersed. ea 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
: Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd October 1906. 
; SC ARERR RE > Co DAE A a = 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agea ea sg use, 
Special Department, information as to any local complat 
wl Bn all for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
0 He 
po sega rat taken ; and, if the-facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
action, i any, ! 
orrect facts are. 
believed to be the origin of the report afid what the corre 
REPORT 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY. 
For the Week ending 6th October 1906. 
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purtec of a Punchayat of Rato Dero Taluka (—) 
Sale, District Magistrate, Larkhdna ioe 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, - Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ; 
ENGLISH. 
] pee te East Indian Bombay... | Weekly .. | «| de J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 oe cee 800 
2 {Daily Telegraph andj Poona | Daily... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ve 550 
Deccan Herald. se , 
3 | East and West : Bombay .»»| Monthly ees .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 83. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. ooo| Weekly ...~ 0. co oy nes Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 500 
man 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. .» sj Do. om --s| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi ; 575 
India and Champion. | 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ... eee »«e| Monthly «+| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 si 800 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. oo) Weekly ... .| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwdr Times | Rajkot ... | Daily .| Mavji-Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 200 
9 Mahritta ... ; Poona : Weekly ,., . Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .| Monthly eoe| Sorabji Mancherji Ratn@gar ; Parsi; 40 ove 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... oe | DANY see .»-| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 700 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... eee see| Weekly ove Rustomji Sh&purji Mistri; Parsi; 38 _ 400 ° 
13 Parsi ese eee Do. eee eee Do. ee0 ® Jehangn Sor#bji Talayarkhan ; P&rsi ; 80 1,000 
14 | Petia .. th | Ahmedabad DO. cee ---| Bhagubhai Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindul 650 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phoenix ... see eee | Mardchi..,. .».| Bi-weekly .| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 650 
16 } Poona Observer and Civil, Poona | Daily... -«-| Kawasji Termulji; Parsi; 50 eee ‘ei 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... .| Bombay... .) Weekly ... .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 .. 1,200 
18 | Sind Gazette a oo} Karachi...» .| Bi-weekly «©”...! Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 500 
19 | Sind Journal — .| Hyderabad | Weekly ... ees/ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
| 
-_ 
90 | Sind Times .| Karachi... ve»| Bi-weekly -»-| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); $9 __... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
91 | A’rya Prakésh . — +++| Bombay os .| Weekly ... , ee Tribhuwanddés Daldl; Hindu (Mod] 1,000 
nia); 32. ' 
93 | Coronation Advertiser .,.| Ahmedabad aS ewe see Naruthondts Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu "50 
nia); 33. 
23 | Deshi Mitra aes 5 ee es .| Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36... 1,400 
94 | Gujarati ... oi 7 a. a ae 4 .»| Ichh4ram Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti| §,000 
Bania) ; 53. 
26 | Gujarat Mitr& a ae ha ; Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 wis ine 700 
96. | Gujarati Punch ... eect} Ahmedabad eee} = D0. — ave --»| Somalal Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. 1,100 
37. | Hindi Punch oe ...| Bombay io. a ; --| Barjorji N avroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 800 
98 | Hind Swardjys ... ce ae oes “at: Dk ee oe Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4walé ; Hindu (Shri- 800 
m4li Brahman); 24. 
99 | Jém-e-Jamshed ww. a ee 4 Daily — - .. | Pirozshah J ehAngir Marzhbén ; Parsi; 30 3,500 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind _s.. i) eae 2 oe | Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57... +] 2,400 
91 | Kéthidwdr News... ee ee «| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi ; 42 ... ie ied 400 
32 | Kathidwadr Times Oe ae «SS see Bi-weekly we ee Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 200 
— man); 3 
88 | Praja Bandhu .. .»o| Ahmedabad _—_..... | Weekly ... .- | Jdethalal Pts sh ; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-} 1,400 
= man te ; } 
34 : Rast Goftar si sf Bombay ad Do. oo — ov PAlonji "Barjorji Deséi ; Pérsi; 55. wo §=—-1,650 
con 1867—1la | 
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Maénekl4] Amb4rdém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28.) 4,200 

Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28 ... 200 

Christian Citizen .:.  —...| Poona =. se Monthly... ...< Bhéskar N&nd4ji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 

33. 

kshu ... 8. ae: Mae n~e| Weekly ... ... W&man Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 

a : ‘ ’ Brahman); 48. 
| Dnyfnodaya ve eee} Bombay... -..| Do. ... «| ReV.Mr.J.H. Abbott... ... 660 
Dnydn Prakdsh ... ..| Poona ... oo} Daily © coe ...| Hari Nf&r&yan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,200 

Bréhman); 39. 

Dnyfn Prakdésh .., | Do. ... .. | Weekly ... ee Do. Do. | 2,400 

Hind Swardjy% ees} Bombay... “a : tae ws» Jyotib& Bhagoji Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeo}| 1,000 
; Se | Shimpi); 24. 

Indu Prakdsh a we ae VS uae ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 1,500 

Manager being Damodar S4vil4ram Yande; 
| Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
Native Opinion ... ocok BOO. ‘eee poe] WOORLY oo | Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
wan Brdhman) ; 36. 
Samarth ... eee e«| Kolhapur oe a --| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
) | Brahman); 37. 
Sardesi Vijaya +. ..| Savantvadi ...| Do. ee .»-| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand| 500 
' Brdhman) ; 32. 
Shri Saydji Vijay% ess] Bombay... “ie Wee! ae _— Savléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);) 5,000. 
Shri Shahu ove cos BAtETA ces <i | (Me one _— Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man); 22. 

Subodh Patrika ... eee ee | Dwark#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 

| 7 32. 

Sudharak ... oes .-| Poona ... al Se bes .»»| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 

| p&awan Brahman) ; 39. 
: ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | | 
0 Anglo-TLusitaéno .»-| Bombay... .o| Weekly ,.. 1. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
| Al-Haq _s.. pee »| Hyderabad Weekly ... ...| syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 30 ;and Abdul} 1,200 
(Sind), Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 

Prabhat ... cee eos} Do. ...| Bi-weekly ,..| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 oes 500 

Musafir- ... on = Do. ...| Weekly .. ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 

Sindhi... ore e+-| Sukkur «.. << ee: ...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 oof 1,000 

Enoiisu, Mara'THi AnD 

Gusaka TI. 
Baroda Vateal_... ...| Baroda . | Weekly... _—_—..., Raémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ...J 1,194 
Hind Vijayé see a De es ok ee + \)) en Shéh; Hindu (Shriwak 600 
c ia) ; 89. 
| EnGuisn, Marita and 
, KANARESE. 
Karnétak Patré ... _—...| Dharwar... _...| Weekly... _L Méahae Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha} 200 
| Brébman) ; 22. 
 Karndtak Vaibhav cool Bif6pet..e cock Dos cco neo) ADE “4 Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
eee Scie Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
| EnorisH, Porrucursr. | . | 
AND OCoNcANIM. 

BTms nce eve. eel BOMDRG ce cn, Wet lene ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ...J 1,200 
| O Bombaease eee eee Do, som <6 Do. eee a A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 eee ee. 1,000 
| GusaRATI. 

Akhbér-e-Islém ... | ...| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad; Muhammadan;| 2,600 


5 
‘No. Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Edition, N easte and age of Editor 
sti Sei , 
| 
GuJARA'TI—continued, | 
- 66 | Bombay Samachar Bombay... | Daily .. ae oer oe Minocheher-Homji, BA.; 
; Parsi ; 
67 | Broach Mitra __,.. -s.| Broach ... .«.| Weekly eee Triknmiéi “arngt Thikor; Hindu (Brahma! 
/ Kshatriva 
68 | Broach Saméchér... sool Os Nee a OA tee ...| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi ; Parsi ; ) ree 
69 | Din Mani ... a a sol Dees .| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha/ 
Bania) ; 27. ‘ 
70 | Dny#nottejak eo} Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhotal4l Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 
71 | Evening J4me .. -| Bombay .. soo| Daily = «ee .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 
72 | Gujarat eee -| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly — .../ Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 
73 | Hitechchhu coe ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... .| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 47 ... 
74 | Indian Advertiser Do. oc i a .| Hirala4l Vardham4n Shéh 208 
75 | Islm Gazette -e+} Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ee| Ibrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | J4m-e-Jah#nooma .| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansbiw Frdmji Ach&ria ; P4rsi; 31 coe 
77 | Jivadaya | Surat. cee Monthly... .| Dhirajrém Dalpatram ; Hindu (Audich 
Bréhman); 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ee — Minecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
nia). 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Des...» .| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 
80 | Kaéthiaw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad .o| Do. — oec .|Jadurd4m ShAmji Dave; Hindu (Andich 
Brahman); 42. 
81 | Kathiawar Sam4chér ...| Do. De oes ns Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
man); 44. 
82 | Khedut coe .oo| Bhavnagar soo} Fortnightly ...; Parbhurim Ra4mji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh- 
: man). 
83 | Loka Mitra eos} Bombay... -»-| Bi-weekly e00 5 Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 
Parsi ; 37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra .| Weekly eee .e-| Motil4l Chhot4lal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
) Brahman); 45. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam .., eee| Bombay «| Daily wn --| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla: Shayek 
' Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
86 | Navséri Patrika »| Naveari ... .| Weekly ... a Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navséri Prakash ... eco} Do. ove ccoh §D0e ave oes Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58.. 
gs | Praja Mitra ne .| Karachi.. ‘| Bi-weekly ves —— Jagjivan; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 
37. 
89 | Praja Pok4r ove coo} Surat .| Weekly ... »»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 os iis 
90 | Prak&sh and Gadgadat eoe| Bombay... oe) ee .».| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
| Bania); 40. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... sec] AumMedavad «©=©—.eel © DO wee --| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
63. 
92 | Sanj Vartam4n ... .| Bombay ... eee] Daily oo  -...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
ve Rustamji Narsarwanji Vitcha-Gandi; ; Parsi ; 
(2) ) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
98 | Satya Vakta woe evel = Dow one = wes Fortnightly ...| Keshavla] Harivithald4s ; Bindu (D4s Shrimfli 
vie ) | Bania); 41. 
94 | Sind Vartamadn ... eee} Karachi... — ...| Weekly oe ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lobéna) ; 41 
95 | Surat Akhbér .. ...| Surat .. «| Do. «+-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... ssi 
96 Tikaékaér eee ees eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar 
M4rwadi ; Hindu Sage de 44, 
97 | Vande Mataram ... = ««.| Bombay -++| Monthly vo Chhaganlal sa op néwalla ; Hindu 
(Shrimali Bre&hmin) ; 24. ° 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit ... soe oe; Poona w+ 0.) Weekly woo - ove Govindrao Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
99 | Sharman Samachir eo} Bombay... se} Do. coe as sham thundth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brah- 
100 — Dnydnsagar Samé- Gs eve 
101 | Shri Venkateshvar Samf-| Do. ... 
char. : 
102 eee eee eee Der ccc 
| 
con 1367——2 
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Shankrapa . Guidi Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
Wahie 39. 

vee} C1) Bhi Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 810 

| | (Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36. 

| (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


is ~ we}. Dow sol - Das ove ” Gururdo Réghkavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu 800 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
Mode «es Haveri (Dhaér-; Do.’ ... ..|Gundo Nilgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
wAr). Brahman) ; 30. 
Dharwar ose} © DOs ee “ei Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathér ; ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
béda Brahman); 43. 
vos = wae} Gag = (Dhatr-| Do. .., — oes| Gaurishankar Rimprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 


war, ) Brahman); 43. 
Manrirat. : 
109 | Arunodaya os = west Théna ... sss] Weekly... _—...] Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 515 
| : Brféhman); 24. 
AMO | A’rydvart ... 9... see] Dhulia 5...) Do. ee nee] Van Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 500 
Brahman); 20. 


111 | Bakul 5a oe so. | Ratndyiri oS eee | aa ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 


—" 
—_ 
b© 
Ey 
| 


Poona... ant: Ee  dha .»+| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasar) ; 27... 400 
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see lide ws| Do. «2 «ee Published thrice a) Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 2,300 
| month. Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 30. 

114 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... oo} Wai (Satdra) ...| Monthly... ons gf orenibe— ign Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 800-400 
rahman); 2 
Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... | Weekly ... wan a Bhikaéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
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| 116 | Brahmoday’ ove vee] Mahad (Kolaba).| Do. ... al — an “eg Hardikar;: Hindu (Karh4da 400 
B. | rahman 
| 117 | Chandrak4nt Sie | Ohikodi (Bel-| Do. ... ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
A gaum). | , pawan Bréhman) ; 41. | 
q 118 |.Chandrodayi _... »| Chiplan (Ratna-| Do. ... ne — ); 4 Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
ey’ iri). rahman); 
Be 119 | Chikitsak ... on = Po ol ae to GN os ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
ji man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
ee . | ° Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréhman). | 
aioe - “ 420 | Deen Mitra .... ...| Bombay sha Do. -e.| SadAshiv ishwanath Miayadeo; Hindu) 1,000 
 * | (Chitpawan Brahman ; 32. 
e 121 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Hrandol (Kh4an-| Do, .... .. | Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 


Oi desh). Brahman) ; 34. 


| 122 | Dharma _... eee .. | W4i (Satara) ... a a eee a een Ae Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
a 47S | r@éhman) ; 
| 4 423 Dharwar Vritt ...  .«.| Dharwar ee SO ae .. |S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 500 


Dinbandhu 200 -»+| Bombay .«.. om ae Geen s«| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 


) ' man); 42. 
Hindu Punch .,.. SS ae ee mS aed coe Krishnéji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan} 1,700 
: : Brahman); 40. 


124 
125 | Dny4n Sagar os oes Kolhapur sl a ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
126 
127 Hindu Vijaya ae’ sees] Kochar& (Ratn4- Fortnightly ..| Anandrgéo Baélkrishna MRangnekdér; Hindu "5 


ee giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin) ; 38. 
128 | Hunnarottejak »-?} Nasik coo] Weekly ... se ——— a Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
man) ; 2 
129 | Jagadddarsh oe ..| Ahmednagar ..| Do. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
| 3 paéwan Brahman); 53. : 
480 | Jagadhitechchhu... «| Poona .,.  ...| Do. ... . ..| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,500 
) | wan Brahman) ; 76. The 
( TS1 | Sagateumfchfr ......| Thana... =...) +~=9Do. .- —...| Trimbak A'baji R&je; Hindu (Kdyast 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. | 
L 182 eee «| Poona ... oo) oe ...| Shivrdm Mahddev =wekaiae, M.A. ; Hindu 7,500 
as te, : | : (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. | 
aa 188 se «| Sholfpur = ..| Do .... fe Be Narayan Ka4kade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Biel Do Har Navaya rs Hindu (Chitp4 | 
vee e+] POODAse. oe. * = eee eee n ; nau ( itpawan | 4 
Keral Kokil ... «| Bombay... _ ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji ; a eae Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
ot, t : tor a ; 61. | 


sua tee wal POONA 43. cc] Weekly.cs _,,. B&l Gangédhar Tilak, BA., LLB; Hindul 18,000 
ifal aill : deride vi | (This wan Bréhman) ; 50. 


nf Dita wee] DO om nf Fay Balesabna Babliar; Hindu (Desbath} 600 

<. PS by ap man) ; ¢ | 

eoat Kumtha~(Kana-}. Do. ..., se), oye penne Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 260 
Yap) . «. gui! : , 


ii Copa Heide i Hindu (Chitpéwan Breth-|. . 200 
"maan} age 3 ee 
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MaritHi—continued. 
140 | Lokamat ... - .| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... || R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 
| giri), — | Brdhman); 29. 
141 | Lokaseva ... ove coe] INAGIK cee a a .| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp@wan 500 
142 | Madhukar ... oes ...| Belgaum Do. ., .| Janférdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 160 
wat Brdhman) ; 30. | 
143 | Maharashtra Vritt | Satdra ... eo] Do, .| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
30. 
144 | Moda Vritt eo:| Wai (Satéra) Do. see .| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
) Bréhman) ; 48. : 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav »..| Bombay... »e| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 46. | 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly ... _ Do. do. | 1,450 
147 | Nagar Samfchér... | Ahmednagar me Vishwanath Ganga4ram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
148 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. ses || Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
: Brahman); 28. 
149 | Nydy Sindhu ~-| Ahmednagar ...| Do .»| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
150 | Pandhari Mitra ... eoe| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. «| Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 
151 | Parikshak ... --| Belgaum «| Do. «so| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; <3. 
152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Do. ..., Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
, | Brahman); 37. 
153 | Prabhat .| Dhulia .| Monthly .... Govind Kashindth Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada ee 
| Brahman). 
154, | Prabodh Chandrika | Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly... ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. 
155 | Prakash --»| Satara De “= .»e| Ganesh Ball4l Phansa@ikar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32. 
156 | Pratod oes -| Islampur (Satara).| Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—360 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
157 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (N4sik) DG. tee ; : Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
158 } RAshtramukh ese -o»| M&ahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
159 | Satya Mitra ...| Malegaon (Nasik).) Weekly ... | Balchand Hirachand; Jain; 26 ... 200 
160 | Satya Shodhak ... eos| Ratnagiri Do. ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
pes a Brahman) ; 28. 
161 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... .| Fortnightly ...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4awan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vimayak “Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br@éhbman); 45. 
162 | Sholapur Samachar eee Sholapur oo Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfthi); 47... 400 
163 | Shubh Suchak eee} Doe ave Do. cee .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
: Brahman); 61, 
164 | Sumant .| Karad (Sat@#ra)..., Do. »e:} Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| shasth Brahman); 33.° 
165 | Vidur vee --/Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. a .., Damodar Gangadhar Marathe oes 200 
| | 
166 | Vidya Vilas eos e+! Kolhapur -«+| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan £00 
| , Bréhman); 22. 
167 | Vihari .»-| Bombay. -( Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
| | : wan Brahman); 41, | 
168 Vikram ° Satara eee ecel Monthly eevece ees 
169 | Vishvavritt ... eee} Kokhdpur -«-| Monthly... eee| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkd?, M.A.; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. ; 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar...) Bombay ... Do. e+| (1} Vinéyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ss. 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittas#r ... ces ees} Wali (Satara) | Weekly ,.. ...| bakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
172 | Vritta Sudha —s ow -| Satara oe Do. cee wes} Laxman Vaman KhatAvkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brehman) ; 38. 
173 Vyadp4ri eee vee ees Poona coe} Dow eee A Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
7 man) ; 40. | 
174 | Vydpdér Samdchar... -»»| Ahmednagar .../ Do, ss. | Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mér-| 1,200 
“4 wadi) ; 33. . | 
175 | Warkari ... +e — -»+| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly .. | Vithal Keshav Limaya; Hindu (Chitpdwan| -160 
| Wapur). Bréhman); 40. | 
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181 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


182 | Bombay Punch Bahadur 
1838 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jah4n 
184 | J4m-i-J ah4nnuma 


185 
186 


Mufid- e-Rosge@r see 
Sultdén-ul- Akhbdr 


187 ‘Tohfa-i-Deocan ikea 


Jain pe _ 


Chaniria...  ... 


_- 


GusaRa’TI aND HINDI. 


| Mara’THI AND Ka’NARBESE. 


Do. 


Shikarpur 


Karachi... 


Bombay.. . 


Do. 


Bhusawal (Khin- 


desh), 


Jalgaon 
desh),. 


pur). 
a 


(Khan- 


x Bombay oe 


Bagalkot 


Ahmedabad 


see 


(Bijé- 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


| 


ys $s 


Weekly ... 


Monthly 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly .. 


_ eer 
~ 


.|| Hakim Mahomed Abdul 


.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; 


yr cy walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
(Abro); 89. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 


Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 52... 
.| Cheléram M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.. 


Mahamad Ali 
(Sheikh); 44, 


Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 


Hamid ; Mubham- 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Munshi Mahomed Jan walad 
(Mahomedan), 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibuila ; 
Muhammadan. 


Muham- 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
(Shaik); 32. 


— Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 84. 


Abmedalli 


650 


5h0 


1,500 


150 


1,400 


160 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


! C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
; | List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (S{[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = s in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


ais a in + sas a or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


Lo, 
" 
bis 
$ 
% 
< 
a + 
-* 
- 
Spats 
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~ ~~ 
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Spi 
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ah2. »' a " 
ee - 
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; ; cm tty 6 
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| D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublisheé of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
< proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


E. The papers waked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
F. Nos. 63, 67 and 7 1 occasionally contain English articles, 
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ett 2-0 Bel itios and the Publte Administration. 


) PEs i iaaes residin Natal have subusitted a vigorous meobenh to His 
Statesty’ ’s Secretary of State for the Colonies against 
Protest of the Indians in the enforcement .of what is popularly termed the 
Natal against the Asiatic Asiatic Ordinance, The measure in question has 
wip orc Mitra (25), 80th been passed bythe Natal Parliament. It is pro 
Sept., Eng. cols. under it to disfranchise British Indiansin the Colony, 
ee that is, to deprive them of their right.as voters at 
Municipal elections.......... To disfranchise the Indians would be subjecting 
them to uncalled-for indignity and degradation. There is no semblance of 
justice in depriving the Indians of elementary Municipal rights, and they 
rightly assert that if Indians are to retain any footing in Natal at all, it is very 
necessary that they should exercise the right of Municipal vote. The Indians 
as compared with the Whites of the Empire remain under an enormous 
disadvantage, but in Natal and South Africa their lot is nothing if not intoler- 
able. Such treatment as they receive in a self-governing British Colony 
like Natal reduces them to the level of kaffirs, “brands them, in fact, as 
no better than criminals and suspects. It is the duty of the responsible 
ministers of the Crown to see without loss of time to the evidently grave 
situation, which the dominant section of the population in the Colony has 
brought about by its outrageous and insolent behaviour towards their defenceless 
and honest black fellow-subjects.”’ 7 


2. “The demand of the Indians in Natal is not unreasonable or extrava- 
gant, in so far as it is not political power which they 
Pg Mj (84), 30th aspire to, but only Municipal liberty. No solid or 
Ee Soe legitimate reasons have been so far advanced for their 
proposed disfranchisement, and it is only fair that the Indians, who as 
rate-payers pay their share in the Municipal treasury as much as the whites, 
should be allowed equal rights with them. The reason, which is adduced in 
support of the disfranchisement of the Indians, is that they are com- 
posed of the indentured class. This is a wilful misrepresentation of facts. 
The Natal Indian population consists of close upon fifteen thousand free 
Indians, who are more or less educated, pay their Own passage-money and 
are respectable merchants and business-men. They are men to whom Municipal 
autonomy is nothing new, as they hail from a country which, if it does not 
possess parliamentary institutions, enjoys Municipal privileges and owns 
thousands of Municipal voters. The contemplated measure would deprive them 
of a birth-right to which they are entitled by their past traditions and educa- 
tion, and would subject them to unnecessary hardships and wanton degradation. 
The Liberals are now in power and it would be entirely subversive of their 
avowed principles and policy, if they countenance racial jealousies and colour 
hatred in their attempts to grind down the legitimate aspirations of the Indian 
settlers,”’ 


3. tis natural for every one to feel a desire to be free from the yoke of 
foreign rule, It was this desire on the part of the Kaffirs 
Alleged _barbarities of that led them to rise in revolt againsi the Natalians. 
British soldiers in suppress- ‘Phere is no wonder that the Natal revolt should be 
ing the Natal revolt. d . 
“Indu Prakdsh (435, 29th Genounced in vehement terms by the Natal Govern- 
Sept. - ment. But asa matter of fact, very seldom have the 
: civilised nations of Europe behaved in such a scand- 
alous manner towards the coloured races as the Government of Natal, Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s strong condemnation of the conduct of the Natal Government in the 
said revolt gives us an idea of the disgrace which the barbarities perpetrated 
by British soldiers in suppressing it have brought on England. Only recently 
the Daily Neuxs published an account of the revolt as furnished by one of its 
correspondents, It will appear from that account how the English can surpass 
even the black savages in cruelty. Our readers might not believe us if we told 
them that the brave British soldiers showed savage cruelty in gratifying their 
feeling of revenge against the Kaffirs-by putting their women and childees, to 
death. . But the > correspondent of the Doily News bears witness to the fact that 
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mnocent women and children stuffer for the crimes of their husbands and fathers ? 
They did not declare war against the English. The English should haveex 

a8 much horror at the barbarous acts of their countrymen in Natal as they did at 
those of certain Indians who, at the time of the Mutiny of 1857, put some 
English women and children to the sword. The Daily News says that a British 
Oldier felt only-amused at seeing a Kaffir woman pick up the headless trunk 
éf her baby and strap it on to her back. It is a disgrace to Great Britain that 
tliere should be such stone-hearted soldiers in the British army. The Kaffirs 
had also opportunities of wreaking revenge upon the Natalians by killing their 
women and children, but it redounds to their credit that they refrained from 
a doing so. Who will deny that the officers, who allowed their men to indulge in 
= such excesses in the Natal revolt, richly deserve to be punished? The disgrace 
eo which the British soldiers in Natal have brought on England will be wiped out 
only when they are visited with condign punishment. 


4, An imposing programme has been arranged by the authorities in 
ee _ connection with the Amir’s visit to India. The visit 
Impending visit of the Amir wi)| drain away several lakhs of rupees from the 
of Afghanistan to India. Tatton 4 ve Adal i tee dak 
Qujardti (24), 30th Sept. Indian treasury. the Amir will be taken over the 
principal cities of India with a view to impress him 
with the grandeur of the British Empire. It is well-known that Lord Curzon 
‘was very desirous of cementing the friendly relations between the Amir and the 
Indian Government, but Amir Habibulla signally thwarted the Curzonian policy 
by setting hisface against the demands of the Indian Government about intro- 
ducing railways and telegraphs in Afghanistan and granting increased freedom of 
| trade to the British. Since then the Government of India have been eagerly . 
bent upon gauging with precision the warmth or otherwise of the Amir’s friend- 
ship. The Amir is personally not anxious to leave his territory in view of the 
turbulent propensities of his subjects, but he has at last acceded to the importu- 
nate entreaties of the British Government to pay a visit to India. It has been 
asked on all sides why the Government of India are so anxious to meet the 
Amir. It is certain that Government wou!d not care two straws for the Amir’s 
friendship, were it not for the dread ct KRussia’s supposed designs on the 
Indian frontier.......... But Japan has struck a signal blow at Russia’s power 
and at the present moment the Tsar’s Government are confronted with an 
internal revolution in the country, and in these circumstances it is highly 
improbable that Russia would desire to conquer India. Consequently the 
people of India are at a loss to understand what reasons must have led the 
Government of India to incur an expenditure of lakhs of rupees after the 
projected visitof the Amir. Inthe absence of any imminent dread from Russia, 
the existicrg amicable relations between the Amir and the British Government 
. are sufficient for diplomatic purposes. An over-anxiety to strengthen those 
a relations is bound to prove detrimental to the interest of the British Govern- 
ment in the.long run. 


5. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr quotes with approval the views, expressed by 
one Wilayat Hussain of Peshawar, adversely criticising 


oon in Andy COS)» g leader in the London Times exhorting the Gov- 
a ernment of India not to attach exaggerated importance 
pgs to the Amir’s visit to India, as Kussia’s power has been crippled by Japan. 


The writer says :—“‘ The Amir not only protects India from foreign aggression, 
but there are other important benefits, commercial or otherwise, derived by 
India from her connection with Afghanistan. He is, moreover, one of 
the great Mubammadan rulers of the present age and the extension of 
a fitting reception to him wiil maturally rejoice the hearts of millions of loyal 
Muhammadan subjects of the British Government. Besides,if the Government 
of India does everything in its power to extend a right royal welcome to His 
Majesty the Amir, be and his followers would carry back to their native land 
Very favourable impressions about the British rulers of India and the friendly 
ties between the two Governments would thereby be greatly strengthened.” 
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6, “Ifthe traditional policy of our Muhammadan fellow-subjects has been 
| not to embarrass Government, Lord Minto must have 
Muhammadan Deputation felt on Monday last that for once: they had departed 


10 the Viceroy. from that policy. The specific proposals formulated 
sear ee -by the deputation headed by His Highness the Aga 


Khan involved certain delicate and debatabie ques- 
tions on which any Viceroy would have preferred to keep his thoughts to 
himself. Fortunately in Lord Minto .we have a statesman who is versed in the 
pe, gps art of returning sympathetic replies to representations without 
saying anything particularly definite. The Muhammadans are pleased and the 
Hindus are not displeased. The Viceroy could claim a hereditary interest in the 
well-being of the Muhammadans, for his ancestors had, in 1811, advocated 
improvements in the Calcutta Madrassa and the establishment of Muhammadan 
Colleges throughout India. Wedo not believe that the local Governments 
would have forgotten Muhammadan interests if no deputation had waited on 
Lord Minto, and the Muhammadans must have known it. ‘The reason of the 
deputation was to be sought for in certain ‘recent events.’ The Viceroy 
understood the allusion : disclaiming any intention of entering into a discussion 
of Eastern Bengal affairs, His Excellency expressed the hope that the future 
of the province was assured, and he promised the Muhammadans of that dis- 
turbed tract that they could rely as firmly as ever on British justice and fair- 
play. He complimented them on the moderation and self-restraint which they 
had shown during recent troubles, but with equal tact he expressed his sympathy 
with ‘all that is sincere in Bengali sentiment’ too, and declared that the 
course pursued with regard to the new province was dictated solely by a regard 
for what appeared best for its present and future population, without distinction 
of race and creed. The nature of some other ‘recent events’ is clearly 
indicated by a passage which the writer on Indian Affairs in the Témes 
quotes from a private letter. ‘Very great changes are now taking place,’ 
says this letter, in the opinions of Mussalmans owing to Mr.. John Morley’s 
speech and the success of Mr. Gokhale. You will see that in a short while 
both the educated and ordinary Mussalmans will either join the Congress or 
will set up a second agitation of their own.’ The older heads in the 
community want neither, and they seem to believe that the younger generations 
can be kept under control if the aspirations of the community, as set forth by 
the deputation, are satisfied. Mr. Morley has not furnished any reason for us to 
apprebend that the franchise in India would be extended ona purely personal 
basis, ignoring the past history and the present influence of communities as 
such. ‘lhe deputation has made assurance doubly sure, and the Committee 
which is now discussing the reform of Legislative Councils will be in a position 
to avail itself of the support of so influential a deputation for what it would 
perhaps have recommended even independently of the representations made to 
the Viceroy. ‘There is always some mysterious significance attached to move- 
ments among Muhammadans. Not exactly that they do not talk, for there is 
enough of stately and sonorous eloquence in their Conferences; but they 
feel more deeply and act more vigorously than certain other communities in 
proportion to their talk. Just at the present moment the British press is 
specially anxious to conciliate Muhammadan sentiment because of the spread 
of the Pan-Islamic propaganda in Egypt and the general stir which is believed 
to be taking place among Asiatic Muhammadans. The Viceroy’s tactful and 
conciliatory and at the same time straightforward reply has, therefore, been 
received in England with genuine satisfaction. ‘There is a common idea 
underlying most of the suggestions made by the deputation, namely, that the 
proportion of Muhammadans to other communities in the public service, 
in the Municipal and Local Boards, in the Universities and the Logis- 
lative Councils ought to be definitely fixed. Lord Minto gave no reply te 
this suggestion. The Government has a dread of arithmetical proportions 
and permanent settlements. While recognising the justice of .allowing due 
representation to every community, the Government is not likely to pin 
itself down to any definite rule, which sometimes may not work equitably and 
in the interests of the public service, owing to unforeseen, and exceptional 
circumstances, ‘The Viceroy has admitted that the Mubammadan community 
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as a community has certain distinct interests. That was:about the only..admis- 
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‘sould ‘be pumped out of the cautious and discreet statesman who has a 
arkable c over his powers of expression, It would obviously have been 
ich to expect’ him to promise to any community High Court Judgeships 

is of the Executive Councils of the Governors and the Governors- 


*7. “The address which was presented to His Excellency the Viceroy 
‘Indian Soviat Reformer (4), by a deputation of Muhammadan gentlemen on 


7th Oct. Monday was a remarkable document in more senses 


than one.,........ The deputation did not want political 

progress to come toa stand, because the Muhammadans were not ready for it. 
‘it is with reference mainly to our claim to a fair share in such extended repre- 
sentation and some other matters of importance affecting the interests of our 
community,’ said the address, ‘that we have ventured to approach Your 
Excellency on the present occasion.’ ‘This, it will be admitted, is a fair 
attitude.,......... The address claimed that in any kind of representation and in 
all other matters affecting their status and influence, the position accorded to the 
Muhammadan community should be commensurate ‘not merely with their 
numerical strength but also with their political importance and the value of 
the contribution which they make to the defence of the Empire, and we also 
hope that Your Excellency will in this connection be pleased to give due 
consideration to the position which they occupied in India a little 
more than a hundred years ago and of which the traditions have naturally 
not faded from their minds.’ That is rather a vague and wordy sentence and 
not quite true to history in its latter part. The Muhammadans had lost the 
Empire before the British took it. If political past is to be considered, there 
gre others who may havéd nearer claims than the Muhammadan community. 
Here we may add that the Viceroy’s phrase ‘descendants of a conquering and 
ruling race’ is no more applicable to the bulk of Indian Muhammadans than 
to Indian Christians, This is, however, a minor matter. But the most 
remarkable reason set forward by the deputation was that ‘ recent events have 
stirred up feelings, specially among the younger generation of Muhammadans, 
which might in certain circumstances ani under certain contingencies easily 
8 beyond the control of temperate counsel and sober guidance,’ The 
iceroy’s comment on that sentence in the address is an admirable piece of 
grave, dignified but perfectly courteous rejoinder..,...... We proceed to notice 
the demands of the deputation. As regards Provincial Councils, they suggest 
‘that the proportion of Muhammadan representatives entitled to seats should be 
determined and that the Muhammadans in each province should be formed 
into Electoral Colleges to return these members. Everybody will agree that 
Muhammadans should have adequate representation in the Provincial Councils. 
But the scheme proposed by the deputation for election to Provincial and 
Imperial Councils would radically alter the basis and character of those bodies. 
The principle of administration in India is and must be territorial, not tribal. 
It is obvious that British rule on any other basis is impossible. The Viceroy 
tightly declined to commit himself as to methods. ‘1 make no attempt to 
indicate by what means the representation of communities can be obtained,’ 
said His Excellency, ‘ but I am as firmly convinced as I believe you to be that 
any electoral representation in India would be doomed to mischievous failure, 
which aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the 
beliefs and traditions of the communities composing the population of the 
Continent.’ That and the statement that ‘ the initial rungs in the ladder of 
self-government are to be found in the Municipal and District Boards, and 
that it is in that direction that we must look for the gradual political 
education of the people’ are the only passages in His Excellency’s speech 
which may be regarded as giving some idea of the probable nature of the 
reforms which may be in contemplation in the system of Indian administra- 
tion. With the Viceroy’s second statement it is impossible not to agree, but 
we respectfully submit as to the first that the Government of India should not 
enfranchise religions as suvh, because, as things stand, it would be enfranchising 
jigotry; intolerance and superstition and practically disfranchising intelligence, 
nlightenment and education. By all means let the proportion of members from 
8 Which are in a minority be fixed, but let the electoral right be 


13. 


on 


eral so thatthe best. men in every community ay | get into our Councils,......, 

nthe Hindu community where modern education has taken root, the evil of a 
religious electorate may not be very pronounced. But Muhammadans are as 3 
class backward in this respect, and they may be easily swayed against 
their own best interests by the influence of a Mullah or Maulvi. The Viceroy’s 
reply was entirely worthy of the occasion. We are particularly pleased with 
the passage in which His Excellency referred to the growing aspirations of the. 
people and attributed them not to discontent or disaffection but to educational 
progress........... This passage will go down to posterity as a classic in Anglo- 
Indian utterances of State.’’ 


8. “Lord Minto deserves the heartiest congratulations of the country on 
Sa’ the successful manner in which he has come out of 
the ordeal last Monday.............. For weeks together 
speculation was rife as to how Lord Minto would 
treat with the deputation, whether he would emerge saccessful out of the 
crdeal or succumb to the temptation of weak and short-sighted rulers, who, 
in obedience to the mandates of blustering advisers, stoop in the hour of 
political difficulties and trials to the ignoble and discreditable device of 
bidding for the support of one section of the population to counteract the 
mischievous propensities of another by specious promises of special privileges 
and unwarranted favouritism. To the relief of all sober, intelligent and right- 
thinking people, the Viceroy has emerged successful from the extremely 
difficult and almost perilous position in which he was placed. And thereby 
he has not only vindicated his own title to fame as a strong and sagacious 
ruler, but saved the credit and reputation of the British Indian Government 
for just and equal treatment to all who live under its sway............. None 
who has taken the trouble to peruse the very soberly worded memorial pre- 
sented by the Muhammadans to the Viceroy as a sort of their Petition of 
Rights can quarrel with them for having formally called the attention of the 
head of the administration to existing tacts as they affect their intellectual, 
social and political position.............. The sapient advice, however, given to 
the Viceroy by the Times served to give a different aspect tothe object 
of the deputation, and misgivings were not unreasonably felt lest Lord Minto 
and his Government might be led to bid for the support of the Muhammad- 
ans against the Hindus as a punishment to the latter for the machinations 
of the .extremist section of their community........... The advice was no doubt 
pertinent—pertinent from the point of view of those who are perturbed 
by the least and even the most transitory sign of discontent or disaffection 
among any section of the population, and conjure up the spectre of risings 
and rebellions such as were experienced in the earlier period of British rule in 
India........... But it could scarcely meet with the approval or support of 
any one who remembered that it had never been the policy of the British 
Government to play off one section of the population against another by special 
marks of favouritism, to bid for the popularity of one against the discontent of 
the other in order to dragoon the latter into abject political submission......,... 
Justice and fair-play have ever been the highest attributes of British states- 
manship, and all true friends of the British Government in India must feel satis- | 
faction at Lord Minto having played the true statesman’s’ part with such 
consummate ability, prudence and success. He has granted the Muhammadans 
all that they could reasonably claim and satisfied them without having in the 
least Gegree trampled upon the rights and privileges of others. In short, : 
he has emerged from the ordeal as a generous but just and fearless British 
Pro-consul, who loves to do right, who scorns to be led by the passing fear 
of the moment to temporise or to equivocate, who would not be drawn into 
specious promises that could never be fulfilled and which may prove sub- 
versive of the grand old principle on which rests the whole fabric of the 
British supremacy in the East—absence of favouritism and equal opportunities 


for all.’’ | 


9, * We do not know whether the movement was a spontaneous one, 

.. of one ‘engineered’ by the authorities, though 
rea ncent (83), reading between the lines the articles appearing 
2) ieee in some of the Anglo-Indian papers, there are distinct 


Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 
Oct., Eng. cols. 
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Oct., Eng. cols. 
: bea fact that the most enlightened, level-headed and far-sighted members of 


aie 
ets 


putation acting under some special mandate. Mandate or no 
sputation t out acted on constitutional lines, and has ful- 

issi e effects of which will be ofa far-reaching and widespread 

tharacter......... The address was a model of moderation........._ The demands 
made by the Muhammadans through their acoredited agents are neither extra- 

vagant nor unfair, and it is no wonder that His Excellency the Viceroy should 

have ecvepted them as such and promised to give his best consideration to them. 

But while we unhesitatingly approve of everything that is said in the address, 

we regret we cannot do so in respect of the reply vouchsafed by the Viceroy. 

His Excellency, in our humble opinion, has to a certain extent failed to grasp 

the situation, which led to the presentation of the address, His predecessor, 

if he had been replying to such an address, would have made a more vigorous 

and impressive speech befitting the occasion, He would have surely taken 

advantage of the opportunity, and have given a bit of his mind both to the 

deputation, that presented the address, and to the agitators in Bengal who 

have been creating such a noise and hubbub on a question which the Secre- 

tary of State has once for all declared to be ‘a settled fact.’ His Excellency 

Lord Minto, while he appeared to acknowledge the equity and justice of 
the several demands made by the Muhammadans, might have addressed a 

few words asking them to deserve before they desired the attainment of their 
wishes embodied in the address. That would have been a sort of an incentive 

to the Muhammadans to put their shoulders to the wheel. Let them not be 
under the impression that because they are Muhammadans, they would be 

indiscriminately favoured by the different administrations in India, without 
any endeavour being made on their part to qualify themselves to offices to 
which they aspire. The Viceroy has preferred to remain silent on the point, 
but though the members of the deputation are too sensible and prudent to 
misconstrue such silence, there is the danger of the generality of Muhammad- 

ans who must have read the speech in their own vernaculars, viewing it in 

a different light.” 


10. The Bombay Samdchdr rejoices to observe that the Muhammadan 
community has at last awakened from its stupor and 
Bombay Samdchér (66), shown itself to be keenly alive to its politica! interests. 
2nd and 3rd Oct. ; Sanj Var- It tone the fai d derati h hoe 
taman (92), 2nd Oct. praises the fairness and moderation characterising 
the memoriai of the deputation and considers the 
demands embodied therein to be temperate and reasonable. It thinks that the 
deputation has rendered a public service by telling Government that the Muham- 
madans hitherto nominated by them to the Legislative Councils, barring a few 
exceptions, have failed to safeguard the interests of the community they represent, 
let alone the interests of the general public. The Samdchédr is gratified to note 
that the address of the deputation, unlike other Muhammadan memorials, has 
scrupulously avoided advancing the claims of Muhammadans to special favour 
at the hands of Government merely on racial grounds. The paper concludes by 
paying a tribute of praise to the Viceroy’s reply, which it characterises as 


aR 


‘sympathetic and statesmanlike. [The Sdnj Vartumdn considers the demands 


of the Muhammadans as reasonable and makes appreciative references to the 
Viceroy’s reply to the deputation. It says:—Lord Minto, while giving a sym- 
pathetic reply, has made no definite promise to the Muhammadans and at the 
same time has said nothing which might give rise to feelings of disappointment 
among the other Indian communities. His Excellency has indulged in a 
gentle side-hit at the detractors of the Congress by declaring that the growth 
of new hopes and aspirations in the minds of the Indians is not the result 
of disaffection, but the inevitable outcome of the education imparted to them 
by Government. The reply, on the whole, is pithy and to the point and in this 
respect stands in significant contrast with the verbose eloquence of His Excel- 
lency’s ecw tabathay | 


"11. “ We think we are correct in saying that what has been euphemistic- 
| ae ae -ally christened as the ‘All-India Muhammadan 
_. Katsor-t-Hind (30), 7th Deputation’ is no more Muhammadan than it is an 
‘All-India Hindu JDeputation.’ We believe it to 


that great community entertain altogether different views on that scratch 


15 


assemblage of self-appointed men, mostly of Northern India, who were cozened 
and coaxed into forming a deputation to wait on His Majesty’s representative 
in this country, and supplicate for favours which, to say the least, were 
absolutely inconsistent with the declared policy of the British Parliament in 
reference to the Government of India....... The deputation was either uncalled- 
for, or if called for, ought to have been of an entirely different composition from 
the one which presented itself before Lord Minto on Monday last, The Viceroy 
called it‘ representative.’ No doubt it was ‘ representative *in a sense. The 
self-appointed members represented different interests. Some were members of 
the ‘Wobsmitiefan aristocracy, some were Zamindars or talukdars, some 
Were merchants, lawyers and so forth. But in no sense was it ‘ representative ’ 
of the vast population of the Muhammadan subjects of His Majesty. It was 
not that each Presidency and Province had ‘selected or elected its own 
chosen person or persons, that is to say, the individual or individuals 
whom it thought best to send forth as delegate or delegates to represent 
their views to His Majesty’s representative. As we observed last week, 
the members who stood before Lord Minto appointed themselves and 
were, therefore, representing their own views. Only they were wise and 
discreet in trying to present views which, they thought, were the sentiments of 
Indian Islamism. Even as such we make bold to say that educated Islamism 
could not approve of the wisdom of certain opinions which were expressed. 
For instance, to take one matter only. It was an incorrect statement 
that with a Hindu electorate no Muhammadan could have any chance. ‘This is 
not a fact. Indeed, hecause of this misleading and incorrect statement, it is 
now well-known that that enlightened scion of the great house of the hero of 
Seringapatam, no other than Prince Nawab Mahomed, who was the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Madras Congress of 1903, and is still a 
member of the Viceregal Legislative Council, refused to join the deputation. 
[The paper gives instances of Muhammadans having been elected by electorates 
consisting mostly of Hindus and adds that the Congress has always regarded 
Muhammadan aspirations in a tolerant and fair-minded spirit. It proceeds :—} 
It would have been against the genius and spirit of the Congress to have enter- 
tained any notion of domination of one community over another. The real fact 
is this, J¢ ts the official classes in India, who having created an aversion against 
the Congress most unfoundedly and most foolishly, though most selfishly but 
impotently, tried to attack it. By overt and covert strategy, which is far from 
creditable to their British instincts and spirit of fair-play, they misrepresented 
the truc aims and objects of the Congress and did their very best to instil 
among the ignorant and semi-educated Muhammadans, so backward still in 
point of even elementary education, through their so-called ‘leaders’ (that is 


_to say the ‘ leaders’ who pay puja to officialdom and beg for posts, emoluments 


and honours), this idea of the Hindus asserting their own claims most clamantly 
and energetically and trying to oust them out from public life, official and 
non-official, in the country. But be it said at least to the credit of the more 
enlightened and level-headed men of the community that they have never been 
carried away by this Mephistophelean or Machiavelian doctrine. The poison 
has been imbibed only by the ignorant classes, with a sprinkling of persons of 
whom there were some in evidence at Simla. But for this officialdom, we for 
one are of conviction that no such deputation as waited on the Viceroy would 
have ever been possible. It became also possible for two other reasons, first 
because of the reforms fore-shadowed by the Secretary of State in his Budget 
speech, and secondly because of the umvrage which the governing class of White 
Brahmins had taken at the downfall of Sir Bampfylde Fuller—a downfall 
wrought by the persistent agitation of the redoubtable men of Bengal. ‘The 
genesis of the deputation was certainly in London. Even the names of the 
persons are well-known, but we need not introduce any personality into this 
question. It was undoubtedly a‘happy thought’ of certain retired officials 
and non-officials to kill two birds with one stone, namely, to frighten or 
intimidate Mr. Morley and make him alive to the so-called racial difficulty 
of governing India, and, thereby, if possible, of minimising tbe limite of his 
projected reforms.,......... But we may take.it for granted that Mr. Morley 
is not the person to be at all frightened or intimidated by such a strategem. 
He is fully aware of the strategies to which the bureaucracy was up in Ireland, 
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ole gainut of them and is ‘perfectly aware how to 
trategies. So far; then, it may be said that this precious 
soved itself absolutely futile for the chief purpose it had in view. 
t all’surprised at it. ‘We had forecast it. We knew well that it 
fose-water and pan supari. And that is the upshot of this 
ding deputation on which so many benedictions and hallelujahs 
pronounced by a gerrymandered and also a credulous and ignorant 
British Press. The Viceroy ‘promised nothing,’ as the Advocate of India has 
pithily observed iu its exceedingly thoughtful and unimpassioned leader of 
the 4th instant, which should be read, marked and inwardly digested by every 
educated age in India, Hindu and Muhammadan alike....... If the fall of 
Sir B. Fuller was a signal defeat of the bureaucracy, this failure of their 
engineered deputation—for we canvot take it in any other light—is their second 
defeat. Let it be wise in its generation and cease this kind of purda agitation 
which can bode no good either to its own interests or the inierests of the class, 
whom it has hypocritically taken under its wings, and for whom it so vociferously 
tries to express its crocodile sympathy. The enlightened section is seeing through 
all its cunning meshes, and the sooner it drops the réle of Codlin, the better for 
itself and its reputation.” 


~ 


12. “The prayers of the Muhammadan deputation are an analogue of the 
| prayer of the lazy cartman who implored Hercules 
nero Review (12), 8rd to help him out of his slough of despond. We are all 
out-numbered, Your Lordship, we are all out-voted— 
we are banned from Local Boards and boycotted from District Committees— 
nor are we allowed to enter the Imperial Council nor to sit on the Benches 
of High Courts. This, in brief, is the burden of their grievances......,... 
The Viceroy’s response enhances His Lordship’s reputation for amiability, but 
we wish we could say the same of His Lordship’s tact or firmness. The wail 
which the Muhammadans have set up on the present occasion is a paraphrase 
of the song which they invariably sing before all new-comers in authority, 
whether Imperial or Provincial. The reply which they receive on these 
occasions is now a matter of folklore throughout India, namely, that the 
Muhammadans must first help themselves if they expect help from Government, 
and we wish that the Viceroy’s mentor in his Council had put him up to avail 
himself of it on the present occasion........... ‘Zhere can be no manner of doubt 
that the deputation was engineered by some of the Anglo-Indians, who have 
lately begun to create mischief between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, 
It is also notorious that the original address was drawn up by the present 
Principal of the Aligarh College. So much is well-known, but people are 
anxiously asking ‘who appointed the delegates, when were they appointed, 
and how were they appointed?’ We think the answer is simple, They 
appointed themselves and in the manner they liked best. We have 
nothing to say against Muhammadan aspirations and ambitions. Let them 
agitate as much as they like, let them by all means fight for their just rights 
and claims, but let them not be scape-goats in the hands of unscrupulous 
Anglo-Indians. These people are mischief-makers............... They are at 
t encouraging the Muhammadans to adopt the attitude of a bully, 

Pat our Anglo-Indian friends must remember that the result of these 
machinations will be far from beneficial to the best interests of the British 
Empire in India. We all have implicit reliance on the sense of justice and 
love of fair dealing of the British. But we do not threaten, asthe Muhammad- 
ans have done in their address, that if our claims are not granted, the younger 
generation would easily pass beyond the control of a temperate and sober 
idance. This attitude of the bully which we have complained of is notice- 
able in the address presented to the Viceroy by the recent deputation,..,...... 
We are sorry to see that an indirect encouragement was given to this 
bullying attitude by the Viceroy in his reply........ This shows neither firmness 
nor true statesmanship.: The Anglo-Indian papers are never tired of saying 
that the British Government would never listen, never give in, to threaten- 
ing or bullying agitation....... But we find that the Viceroy showed 


eis «3 or 
W: 


weakness, and, so to speak, expressed ,his fear of embarrassing agitation. 
e would say to our Anglo-Indian friends that if they are really anxious. 
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to see the Muhammadans keep f pace with their’ Hindu brethren, let them 
of Islam 


not encourage the followers to be bullies. ‘As you sow, so you 
reap’ is as true now as it was when St. Paul uttered it. If the Anglo- 
Indians now sow amongst the Muhammadans the seed of dissension, they will 
reap disunion ; if they sow discontent, they will reap disaffection,” 


*13, “It was feared at one time that the address would be wholly re- 
pase 18a) 0 Cd trograde and counteract the work of the Congress, but 

wanes AAS), = we are glad to find that this fear has not proved true. 
The Muhammadans have formulated some demands for the recognition of their 
claims on the Councils and Municipal and local Boards and in the services. 
We are sorry their vision has beenso narrow. As we had said before, they 
should have urged their rights as Ivdians first and as Muhammadans after- 
wards. Representation of classes or minorities has been always a very thorny 
subject, and the proposal of this National Muhammadan Deputation to form 
special electoral bodies for Muhammadans is hardly feasible.......... The 
Muhammadans’ prayer for the appointment of capable Muhammadan Lawyers 
as High Court Judges has the hearty support of all. ‘Jiven the Bengal papers, 
against which some Muhammadans have a hearty grudge, have before now 
made this recommendation. We are glad the Muhammadans have come out to 
take part in political movements, maybe perhapsfrom another standpoint. 


We are sorry they omitted one important subject from their address, viz., mass 
education of Muhammadans,”’ 


14, An All-India Muhammadan Deputation headed by the Aga Khan is to 
ga wait on the Viceroy to lay the grievances of their 
Koleehaw (18) bee teal community before Government, What the prayers 
of the deputation will be we do not know, but we 
believe that they will probably seek for greater encouragement to Musal- 
mans in point of education and admission to the public service. The attention 
of our Muhammadan brethren is not yet directed to general questions of national 
importance. The Hindus have gone ahead of them in these matters and are 
placing them before Government by passing resolutions thereon in the Congress. 
The spread of education in the Muslim community is opening the eyes of their 
educated youths to these questions, and in course of time the Congress, it is 
hoped, will attract to itself the sympathy of the whole Muslim community. 
ur English rulers cannot be said to be the friends of this or that 
community. Their objectis to rule the country in their own interests, 
They may take one community by the hand at one time and then 
another just as it suits their purpose. They will also take advantage, if neces- 
sary, of the racial feuds and jealousies of the different Indian communities, 
The Muhammadans have not yet fully realised this aspect of British policy, 
but the Hindus have done so. Still, the present deputation marks an advance 
in the attitude of Muhammadans towards Government. So long their activities 
were scattered and confined to different provinces. Now, they have come 
forward to speak in the name of the entire Muslim community in India, and we 
congratulate them on this advance. ‘They have yet to realise like the Hindus 
that Government do not pay heed even to such a joint representation. When 
they do so, the Aga Khan and Mr, Bepin Chandra Pal will have to be ranked 
in the same category, The Zondon Z'imes is alarmed at the advance of the 
Muhammadans and suggests that the Viceroy should give their deputation a 
statesmanlike reply lest they join the ranks of the Cougress or set up an 
independent agitation of their own. But we beg leave tosay that this method of 
dealing with Indian grievances is merely a makeshift, ‘The plan will not succeed 
for long. Government cannot always play one party or one commuuity in India 
against another so as to keep both at arm’s length. The remedies suggested by 
British and Anglo-Indian newspapers in this behalf are mere palliatives. ‘Lhe 
only statesmanlike solution of the problem is to adopt a generous policy 
towards the people of India, ‘The Indians can never be permanently satisfied with 
the present form of administration. Ifmen like Mr. Morley, who are at the 
helm of affairs, wish to take the ship safe into the harbour, they should- avoid a 
policy of abuse and petty intrigue. [The Kalpataru observes that the Muham- 
madans would do well to bear in mind the British policy of divide e¢ impera and 
con 13867—5 : 
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et hguoat meet ton gh a ! sa 
~ | “< -* the Hind Swardjya writes:—“ The time has pass 
‘Brglishmen will meet with of writing and speaking the truth and of gaining 
the fate of the demon-king happiness by treading the path of rectitude. At 
Ravan. ppin y & a , 

wi present only those who tell falsehoods, indulge in 
flattery and tread the path of wrong, attain honour 
aA | - gd happiness,. This is one of the miracles of the 
British raj”. A ingly several journalists have been trying to secure 
happiness and honour by flattering Englishmen and by condemning the action 
of those Indians, who have taken to boycotting foreign and encouraging 
swadesht with a view to extricate their country from poverty, recover 
their rights. and.enjoy the bliss of-independence. But just as by pointing 
out Ravan’s mistake Bibhisban was exposed to misery, so those who point 
out the mistakes of Englishmen have to suffer abuse at their hands. In these 
circumstances what happiness can there be for Indians who utter the truth ? 
Just as no one could persuade the Kauravas to acknowledge the rights of the 
Pandavas or Ravan fo restore Sita to liama, similarly in the present times 
Englishmen, who resemble Ravan and the Kauravas, will not listen to the per- 
suasions of any one. If any one points out their mistakes, they will not fail to 
destroy him by the strength of their authcrity. Soif one desires honour at 
their hands, one should follow the example of those sycophants, who praised 
Ravan for abducting Sita and the Kauravas for robbing the rights of the 
‘Pandavas. Such is the present situation that success awaits only those who 
laud Englishmen to the skies and praise their wicked acts. Oonsequently those 
who are endeavouring to bring the truth to light should be on their guard, for 
‘self-seekers are trying to entrap them in order to gain their selfish ends. It 
thus appears that there are still obstacles in the way of India’s rise. But lovers 
of truth are not frightened thereby. They silently do their duty without any 
outsidehelp. Just as Prahlad, by firmly adhering to the truth in defiance of the 
orders of the wicked demon Hiranyakashyapu, brought innumerable calamities 
upon himself but gained success in the end, similarly men of firm determination 
‘have to patiently endure many calamities at the hands of an unjust Government, 
‘but are bound ultimately to gain success. And just as the flatterers of Ravan 
‘were ignominiously put to death by Rama on the field of battle and those of the 
Kauravas were trampled underfoot by the Pandavas, similarly it is beyond 
doubt that the present-day sycophants will meet with the same tate. These 
sycophants at present rejoice in calumniating patriots, but the harm which they 
will temporarily inflict upon the latter by such a course is insignificant when 
compared with the injury which they will ultimately bring upon themselves, 
Hence true patriots will never deviate from the path of their duty. They know 
what they have todo. They are exposing the misdeeds of Englishmen and try- 
ing to make them understand their mistakes. Perhaps Englishmen will brand 
such mae as wicked enemies and traitors and might try to do them harm. 
Sycophants will support their action, but when the supporters of swadesh become 
fully acquainted with the unrighteousness of Englishmen, such an excitement 
will be infused into their hearts that they will not desist from their work, no 
matter what calamities might’ befall them. This, too, will be a gain to the 
country. Patriots understand this clearly, and so they do not mind the atttempts 
made by unjust persons to lower them in the esteem of others. If these syco- 
pbants are consumed by envy, patriots do not lose anything. If anybody loses, 
it will be the proud, Ravan-like Englishmen. If they do not change their 
conduct and cease harassing the just, “Snehi (lover) declares openly that 
“they will meet with the fate of Ravan.”’ 


16. “Snehi (lover),” writing to the Hind Swardjya (Anglo-Gujardti), 
anathematises sycophants of the Government who 

Who are real traitorstothe indiscriminately praise all its actions, and says that 
ee coreement orn m such servility will ultimately prove injurious to the 
Gajardti) (28), ck Oct. e interests of the rulers, The writer continues :—We 
dn pK are constrained to call such sycophants “sweet 
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kuiives”’ that will one day tear asunder the constitution of the British rdj. 
It: is such sycophants that aré real traitors to Government and not those who 
the weak spots of British rule, The latter are truly loyal, because 
they ask Englishmen to mend their evil ways. If Englishmen follow their 
advice, Indians would be pleased and the British Government would be 
kept up. Patriots have no intention of doing harm to Englishmen, but 
they do wish to remind the Indians of their duty, to wipe away the 
stigma of cowardice and effeminacy attaching to them, and inspire them 
with bravery. Is this an improper wish? No. But itis not surprising that 


cowards and flatterers should consider such a wish to be improper, because those | 


who are false cannot bear the light of truth. Cowards cannot engage in battle 
and achieve fame. Hence by hinting that tiat action is bad, they want others 
to be cowards like themselves. But it is folly on their part to think so. 
{Elsewhere the same writer says that he wishes for the continuance of British 
rule in India, provided Government concede to the Indians their rights, ] 


17. Inthe course of a lengthy article written in an ironical vein, the 

Ai copied tte Kai dwells as follows on the mental condition of 
alleged mental worry and Englishmen and Natives at the présent juncture : — 
anxiety suffered by Anglo- Anglo-Indians are in great mental anxiety at present. 
Indians. Some of them wish that Clive and Hastings had not 
Pe (ee acquired the Indian Empire at all. Natives may think 
that the task of governing a country is very easy, but it is not so easy. The 
Indians look only at the bright side of Anglo-Indian life, but ignore the ceaseless 
worry that is incidental thereto. What cunning devicés are the Anglo-Indians 
required toemploy and what an amount of worry they arte required to endure in 
order to preserve and expand their present ascendancy ? If Natives had any idea 
of these things, they would be thoroughly disgusted with the so-called luxurious 
living of Englishmen and prefer their own clerical drudgery, although it entails 


starvation on them. Natives can have no idea of the dodges and devices of ° 


Anglo-Indians. If the hideous smell of these were to pervade the atmosphere, 
all movements of educated Indians would at once come to a standstill. Anglo- 
Indians may be seen revelling in luxuries, driving in motor-cars and so forth, but 
no one should conclude from this that their brainsareidle. They are thinking 
ceaselessly how their present luxuries can be ensured to future generations of 


Englishmen ; nay, they want these luxuries to be guaranteed even to their | 


bastard progeny. This is the deep problem which Anglo-Indians are con- 
stantly revolving in their minds, Natives may be said to have comparatively 


speaking no cares and anxieties whatever. ‘They have European masters — 


to serve them like drudges ; thev oan read accounts of Anglo-Indian revelries 
and festivities in newspapers ; they can break metal in times of famine. What 
more do they want? Whatsimple lives do Natives lead? They are satisfied 
with small earnings and are ready to toil at the bidding of European 
superiors. A Native is as patient as a donkey. He does not require much 
to eat, but is willing to slave on a pittance. So long as he can barely 
keep body and soul together, he does not care about his wages. If Natives are 
so patient and philosophically calm, it may be asked why Anglo-Indians should 
be under any anxiety. If India is a land of gold, she is equally famous for 
being a land of slaves. Natives will conform to any definition of a slave. 
Still, strange to say, Anglo-Indians are not at ease. Their old restlessness and 
desire for more happiness have not left them. ‘They have not profited by their 
contact with an abstemious and contented race like the Natives, nor have 
Natives been inspired by the worldly ambition of Englishmen. At the most 
Natives hanker after the smallest of concessions. Why should then Anglo-Indians 
be morose and gloomy ? ‘They fear that the schools and colleges established 
by them have turned out more quill-drivers than are necessary for Government 
offices. They are afraid that education will spoil Natives and possibly make 
them discontented with their present lot of a donkey. They apprehend 
that Natives will one day compete with them in trade and industries, ‘To 
prevent this, Englishmen want to oust a few of the present donkey-like workers 
in: public offices and to fill their places with Muhammadans Or some other 
people, who hanker atter the petty posts. How this is to be done so as to vive 
as little offence as possible to the present donkeys in Government offices is now 
the‘ great problem with the Anglo-Indians, 


contributed article, headed “+The 
? the Rdshtramukh writes :— 


y 
try is now fully established, 
| it asmy own, WhenTI set my foot on its 
soil, I found: it very charming. While searching 
a) NRG OE: for food, 1 found a man asleep muffled up in 8 
shawl. I crept underneath the shawl and found that the man was of stout build 
and so full of blood as to suffice for feeding not only my family but any num- 


- ber of my followers who might follow in my wake. The man had taken great 


precautions to conceal his blood from the sight of others by covering himself 
with ‘several garments, but being a thorough Marwadi, or an Englishman if you 
like, I didnot rest content until I got close to the man’s body and sucked his 
blood. I then discovered that many of my friends had been there before me 
and were doing the same thing. I was delighted at this and addressed them 
thus:—‘' Let us act in concert and carry out our plan methodically, This man 
is very big, and fortunately for us he is asleep. But if he awakes, he would 
easily crush us. Let us, therefore, pray to God to keep him asleep for ever. I 
allot to you the various parts of this man’s body and you should carefully suck 
the blood of your respective parts.”’ Every one then busied himself with this work, 
Ao its issue of 21st September the paper continues :—In this manner we fed on 

he man’s body for many years, We had plenty to eat and multiplied fast to 
our great joy. We now felt sure that no enemy, however powerful, could 
overthrow our empire over the man’s body. This belief engendered carelessness 
in our rising generation and, departing from the policy laid down by me, they 
began to tear off large slices of flesh from the man’s body. There thus arose 
two parties among us, One party was of opinion that the recklessness of our 
rising generation might rouse the map, who would then overthrow our empire 
and that, therefore, it was necessary to impose some restraint on their reckless- 
ness. ‘The other party, on the other hand, thought that the process of sucking 
the man’s blood had enfeebled him so much that he was incapable of doing us 
any harm. This second party consisted of youngsters and as usual carried 
the day. Under these circumstances some of us expressed the fear that if the 
sucking process were allowed to go on unrestrained, there would be left nothing 
in the man’s body on which we might feed ourselves, This made me very 
thoughtful, and I considered it necessary to take steps for preventing the 
impending destruction of our empire. With this end in view, }) held a Darbar 
of young and old alike, | 


19, It is no small wonder that a barbarous people like the Persians should 
a lh 8 3f3 3 _ have the rights of representative government con- 
Desirability of introducing ferred upon them. Whatever may be the consequences 
self-government into India. f thi : ee ees lek tak ‘‘ 
Dnyédnottejak (70), 1st Oct, OF $418 Concession, the sna as at least taken a Wise 
step in acceding to the demands of his subjects out of 
fear lest they might rise in revolt and do harm to his Government or depose him 
in the last resort. The Russians are also clamouring for a similar form of 
Government, and the Transvaal has already been admitted to the privilege. 
Treland aspires to acquire Home Rule at any cost, Though the people of India 
have not the remotest wish to be free from the British control, yet their demand 
to be associated in the country’s administration is treated with scant respect 
and they are looked upon as totally unqualified for self-government. ‘This 


sounds astounding in face of the fact that a semi-civilizsd people like the 


Persians should be regarded as qualified for the concession which the more 
progressive Indians have been vainly asking for. The British Government 
owes its existence in India to the exploits of Rajput heroes; still their descen- 


dants have been reduced to slavery and made to suffer untold miseries. It is 
sometimes argued that the peopie of India, being disunited, are unfit for self- 

ment. But were the people of England united, when they beheaded 
Tins Charles I? Only five years ago the Boers were regarded as unfit for 
self-government, but now they have been admitted tothe privilege. At present 
Might is right” is the order. of the day. Any dispassionate observer will 
admit that Indians the necessary qualifications to enable them to man- 
age their own affairs, But when the British are not disposed to grant their 
prayer, it behoves all Indians to persist in the swadesht movement.and always 


bear in mind the saying “ My country and my rights.” If we are united and 
loyal to Government and have the patience to wait, our demand for self-govern- 
ment will be conceded to us one day. 


20, The holy Dasara or Vijayadashami has passed away. The day is an 
se auspicious one for kings to march out for conquer- 
Pig eng suggested by ing other countries. It was considered suitable 
Gujardt (73), Ist Oct, ., for that purpose by anoient Hindu kings, inasmuch 
| as plentiful rains during the monsoon gladdened 
the hearts of the masses and supplied ample food and water for the 
troops at evety stage during their march. Tae Aryan nation wish that 
such joyous, calm and pleasant days may for ever be iu store for them. 
And Nature hints that with a view to bring about the advent of such 
days we should protect our motherland, which has given us birth and 
nourishment, and attain success for maintaining her prosperity. Aryan sages 
have fixed this day for gaining victory over those who are tyrannical and 
unjust and pounce upon other people’s rights. Many Aryan heroes have triumph- 
ed over their enemies on the Dasara day. On this day Rama defeated Ravan 
and upheld the Aryan religion by annihilating the wicked. On this day the 
Pandavas emerged from their retirement and by wielding the weapons, which 
they bad laid aside for a while, routed the irreligious Kauravas and vindicated 
the truth of the saying “ Victory to religion and destruction to sin.” Thus did 
many a Kshatriya hero march out with his army on thisday in search of 
victory, showing gratitude and devotion on the mother-earth which supplied 
them with her bountiful products, and taking a solemn vow to protect 
her. Ah!- where have those days of honour, victory and vows gone? 
Where are the Aryan sons of thisland? Everything has changed. ‘There 
remain only Navaratri ceremonies and the offering of buffaloes and goats as 
sacrifices to the goddess. Instead of wielding weapons of warfare, we let off 
crackers; in place of huge sacrifices we give aims to Brahmans; instead of 
riding richly caparisoned and powerful war-horses, we mount on pigmy nags. 
We also strut about on this day in gaudy clothes of foreign make, thereby 
ruining the country and its industries and passour time in seeing indecent 
plays or taking part in garbis (songs sung by achorus and accompanied 
by a rhythmical clapping of the hands) and clapping our hands like 
prostitutes. We consider victory to consist in this alone, This victory is not 
over an alien country, nor it isfor the destruction of the wicked or the pro- 
tection of the motherland but for parting with all our belongings to 
foreigners, for protecting the wicked and ruining our country. This victory 
has intoxicated all of us. Unity, courage, heroism and pride have departed 
from the country. Is this not disgraceful to the Aryans? What result 
do they hope for in proving untrue to their country, their duty and their 
own selves? If we have any self-respect in us, any veneration tor our ances- 
tors and our gods, or if we feel a particle of gratitude towards our mother- 
land, we should. show self-respect on this day and take a vow, suggestive 
of victory, for the protection of our personal rights. Recalling the spotless 
and exemplary lives of our ancestors, we should resolve to emulate their conduct 
and pledge ourselves to protect our motherland, t» bring about her regeneration 
and use only swadeshi goods. This action of ours will delight our gods and 
coddesses, and by their blessings we shall gain happiness and wealth. Sons of 
the Aryan race have to remember on this Dasara day the maxim that adherence 
to duty enables one to achieve everything. 


21. Referring to the constitutional form of Government granted by the 
Shah of Persia to his subjects, the Bhdla remarks :— 
Reflections suggested by All other nations in Asia with the exception of India 
the grant ™ —— have risen to eminence in a greater or smaller degree. 
aisle (113) a The Indians, whose condition is going from bad to 
| worse day by day, yield to the people of no other coun- 
try in point of physical or mental equipment. But they lack political indepen- 
dence. China, Japan, Persia and Afghanistan have advanced politically because 
of such independence. Though the political progress of India is at a standstill 
owing to her being plunged in servitude, her people should not despair of success, 
for when the Goddess of Independence establishes her sway all over the land, 
dependence will necessarily have to depart. 
con 1367—6 
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‘al patriotism in the public. mis. the p is a pit > that india 

Jet Oct. cannot boast of such an exhibition as Madame 
 Tusaud’s. The cultivation of the fine arts should 
7 ‘hive the progress of the human race as its ultimate aim. India could 
boast in the past of many eminent artists, but alas! they did not keep the 
of f sir motherland | in view in fashioning the master-pieces of their art. 
ieland tt the reverse of this is the case. The primary aim of British artists 


Be is to appeal to the patriotism of their countrymen and stir them to perform 
: ee _ heroic deeds. in India, on the other hand, the noose of dependence is being 


quickly tightened round our necks, and the Indian nation is in danger of being 
wiped out of existence altogether: It is a pity that Indian artists should have 
revelled in producing w ‘retched dramas and poems. In painting our 
ambition has not gone beyond killing the ten-headed Ravan: over and over 
again, while we neglect the one-mouthed Ravan, who is the cause of our present 
bondsge. Our sculptors delight i in clothing over and again the mythological 
Tewcnadl, while no heed is paid to our motherland being stripped of her 
aan geet of independence. Let all the fine arts, which seem to have strayed 

their legitimate task in India, revert to the function of rousing our 
patriotism. ‘The artist, who disregards this-advice at this critical juncture 
when the Indian ‘people are hankering after independence, is guilty of treason to 
his country and is doomed to perpetual servitude. 


28. The Japan Times has, during the last week, published a letter signed 
by cne Faoji Amin declaring that India, having 
_ Effusion of one FaojiAmin awakened, is endeavouring to regain her freedom and 
in the Japan Temes on the 4 waits the help of an Oriental nation which is already 
political awakening of India. , ee rene 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), Ist Successful in civilisation. Many a conjecture has 
Oct.; Evening Jéme (71), been made as to who this Faoji Amin could be. We 
29th Sept., Eng. cols. are inclined to believe him to be a ‘ patriotic ’ 
Bengali student now prosecuting his studies in J apan. 
- The present agitation in Bengal may have awakened his ‘national feelings,’ 
If, as he writes, India is anxious to throw off Britain’s control and accept the 
suzerainty of Japan, how can she be said to be craving for liberty? It is 
f impossible to believe that with the dismissal of the British from India, the 
a country will become independent. [The Evening Jame writes :—“ Faoji Amin 
i evidently knows more about India than India herself, for, whereas India 
gropes in the dark as to the best way of going about in search of 
her political: and material salvation, Faoji Amin proclaims to the world 
the awakening of India and her resolve to regain her freedom. The other 
most momentous declaration is that she awaits the help of ‘an Oriental 
nation which is already successful in civilisation!’ Will Japan respond, 
or.invite on her head the curse of all India and the execrations of all 
mankind? ‘The Japanese had better look to their laurels, By-the-bye what 
does this-regaining of freedom mean? Was India ever iree in the sense in 
which Britain and America have been, and ancient Rome and Greece were? 
mts Fancy any sane man thinking that the destruction of British supremacy 
4 in India would mean a gain to freedom | oa 
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24. The Gujardti Punch writes as follows in continuation of an 
. article, which appeared in its last issue, describing 
The split in the Oongress the triangular tussle between the Anglo-Indians and 


:. ee Gujor dts “Funeh (26) the moderates and the extremists in the Congress 
ee 30th Sept., Eng. cols. ’ camp :—* iter writing the leader in our last issue we 


felt as a surgeon does after he has performed an ugly, 
hideous but necessary operation. ‘There is, of course, a sense Of relief, a con- 
sciousness of duty, albeit unpalatable, performed. But later on, the surgeon 
wishes: that he could believe the whole gruesome operation to be a dream, until 
awakened by refreshing Zephyrs‘trom the inspiring Hast. We wero last week 
exactly in this very position....... ‘We almost believed that it wasa dream, and 
were about to-seek the pillow. But, suddealy, the -ineglting fephgs from the 


Rast, after: having floated over Japan, brought ‘to.us a.stern miessage. . Et said :-— 
‘Dream no more, Yesons-of Ind, you have dreamed Jong -enough, Shake off 
your somnambulism and awake. Be what your fathers were. The Sun always 
rises in the East and disappears in the West. But it again rises'in the East. 
The Sun of Freedom -has “ halted” too long inthe West, but it has now 
resumed its march onwards and has reached Japan. Our land is really the 
land of the “ Rising Sun,” but we almost envy you; because the Sun will 
continue his journey and India willbe the ZENITH. Wake up, therefore, 
open your eves and prepare yourselves to welcome the Rising Sun of Emanci- 
pation to the land whose sons are the “ Chosen people” on Earth, Japan, 
the chiid, has awakened, and only waits for the mother Indiato shake off her 
suicidal lethargy. Now or never, let this be your motto, ye sons of. Aryavarta, 
the land of Budha, our immortal Saviour.’ After hearing this message, our 
dream was dissipated. We know that the dream was a fact—as true as it was 
terrible. A bitter pill—the sooner one swallows it, the better....... We briefly 
sketched in our last issue the character of the three forces that are pulling the 
Destiny of India in different directions and concluded by asking the question— 
what will be the resultant? We will try tosolve this problem in our own humble . 
WEF 55 icici It would be almost prosaic to repeat that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. Unless the Extremists and the Moderates sink all private 
considerations, jealousy, spite and rivalry, and join hands inthe face of a 
common enemy, India’s doom is sealed. For years, if not for centuries to come, 
she will continue to be what she has been for ages—a footbail to be kicked b 

foreigners, By fighting foul of one another, do the Extremists and the Moder- 
ates mean to perpetuate this state of bondage?...... The Moderates hitherto 
have undoubtedly talked more than they have acted. The Extremists have so 
far only talked and done nothing. But they have undoubtedly a keener and 
more definite perception of the present state of things in India than the 
Moderates. With the latter, habit has almost become a second nature, and 
their veteran leaders have forgotten the sound advice of the great Edmund 
Burke, ‘Those who Jead must know how to follow’. Hence the present 
unseemly and undesirable cleavage among the leaders of Bengal. They do 
not understand that so long our estimate of the good intentions of our rulers 
has been based not on facts but on pure sentimentalism. The promises, too, 
given to us by our rulers were given ina moment of panic, and when they 
had just escaped being hurled down a tremendous precipice, It was in a mood 
of ‘ church-yard benevolence and repentence’ whenthe year 1857 had almost 
proved to be the grave of British supremacy that the famous Proclamation of 
1858 was thrown out to us asa bait. We have been fools tecallit our MAa@na 
Cuarta. The English won their Great Charter of Liberties nearly seven 
hundred years ago by forcing the hands of their Sovereign. In 1858 our rulers 
undoubtedly meant to carry out all the assurances solemnly given in the Pro- 
clamation. But the storm abated, normal conditions soon prevailed in India 
and our rulers knew that in spite of the holocaust of 1857, the Indians were 
mere ‘dumb-driven cattle’ What wonder, then, that they have not translated 
their ‘church-yard benevolence’ into action!.......... This, then, is the real 
position, Englishmen will never give us anything willingly, unless it be ‘ 
pious blessings. ‘lhe Moderates know this as well as the Extremists. The 
dispute is what motto to adopt in the future. Shall it be talk or. action ? 
That is the question. Action, in the sense in which the Extremists ‘really 
mean it, is impossible for a long time to come. Mere talk is impotent and will 
ever continue to be so. What is wanted, therefore, is sober, graduated and not 
fitful or spasmodic action. One never loses by having two strings to his bow, 
Let us, then ask as well as act. Let the Moderates and the Extremists effect a 
compromise, and our cause is bound to be successful. By appealing to the 
better instincts of our rulers, let us give them due warning. [f the warning 
failsa—why, then, Nature will have her way. If the present position is under- 
stood in this light by the Moderates and the Extremists, :and they shake hands 
and ‘let the dead past bury its dead’—only one resultant is possible—the ~ 
complete discomfiture of Anglo-India. But if the present gulf widens and we 
are determined to wasb our dirty linen in public, Anglo-Indians will. 
gloat over our defeat and we shall continue to be what we have so long been— 
dumb-driven cattle. Our benevolent friends playing the-rdle of mediators are 
asking the Moderates to wash their hands of the Extremists, This advice is not 
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‘when we will have | 
_ je vous tuerai—be our brothers—or—buft the word had better be left unsaid.” 
~~~ 25. In the course of a lengthy article, expressing approval of Mr. Bepin 

ee ee eT aes. | Pal Chandra’s propaganda for bringing about a radical 
An explanation of the change in the methods of Congress agitation, the 
ee ae of w xtremis\®’_ Pratod writes:—The Anglo-Indians are apparently 

— ome °'Y seized with terror on seeing a vehement -controversy 

tod (156), 28th Sept. raging round the question of entirely changing the 

| Ree, lines of Congress activity. It is but natural that 
these two-legged bulls should bellow furiously at those who threaten to put 
a stop to their wanton mischief. The British are not inspired by benevolent 
motives in governing India. They want to keep the country under their 
sway in order that they and their kith and kin may be able to live in luxury, 
The enormous drain of India’s wealth subserves the same purpose. Englishmen 
are not satisfied with what they have so long carried away by plunder from 
India. They want to continue the process of spoliation, Of course, the plunder 
is not: carried on in a rude or barbarous way, but in a legalised and civilised 
manner. The British cannot hope for anything from the Colonies; so they 
look to India to provide them with the means of subsistence. The Indians could 
have easily driven out the English just as the Colonists did, but they are too 
generous to do so, but their generosity has a limit. We were so long blind to the 
dangerous selfishness of Englishmen and our eyes are now opened, We have 
seakened from slumber and are looking about for means to prevent foreigners 
from snatching away our food from us. ‘The Anglo-Indians are, therefore, 
naturally interested in raising a hue and cry against those Indians whom 
they term ‘‘ extremists ’’. 

26. Sir Arthur Lawley, the Governor of Madras, delivered a speech on 
| swadeshi last week. He expressed his full sy:apathy 
“oe Alleged attitude of mock therein with the industrial aspect of swadeshism, but 
Ree sympathy with the swadesht said that he was opposed to boycott; he thought that 
he movement taken up by the : : 5 
. tiated aloes te India a system of boycott resulted in compelling the poor to 

Kesari (186), 2nd Oct. buy swadeshé articles in a dear market. We are 
aware that the swadeshi movement has tended to 

raise the prices of indigenous articles, but those wiseacres who complain 
of this rise in the prices should, if they can, suggest any other remedy 
than that of self-sacrifice for the industrial regeneration of India, Did 
the official class oppose the policy of extravagant military expenditure, 
which necessitated an enhancement of the land assessment and increased 
the price of salt to the poor? Who is responsible for withholding proper 

. facilities for the manufacture of cheap and decent swadeshi articles? Why 

should not the official class feel sympathy with the poor classes when they are 
made to bear the burden of exchange compensation allowance? ‘The policy of 
the authorities has ever been to make the Indians dependent on other countries 
for finished products, to show no inclination to reduce the burden of taxation, 
to administer the Forest and Abkéri Departments in such a way as to fill the coffers 
of Government without looking to the needs of the poor and to find fault with the 
people if they try to ameliorate their condition by their own independent efforts. 
That the people have been impoverished cannot be doubted, and we cannot 
recommend that they should look to those, who were instrumental in 
impoverishing them, for the means of acquiring strength. 


27. The Rdshtramukh publishes a contributed article over the signature. 
ee al to the O ‘ Mother-cow” of which the following is the sub- 
hiveay to n ceeee pledge on Stance:—O Aryas! from remote times you have been 
the Dasara day to boycott revering. me as mother and have even laid down your 
reign iz lives to protect me from wicked foreigners. Where 
Réshiramulkh (158), lst ig your filial piety,now gone? These wicked Mlech- 
Pa ey pA slaughter-me and.my kindred and _utilise our. 
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blood, flesh and bones’ in manufacturing sugar and -other things, which are 
eaten not only by them but by you. Thousands of my. young 6née are: daily 
slaughtered in the land of the Aryas, but you connive at this; You bring’ dis- 
grace upon the Aryan name by such conduct. You use sugar, which is tefined 
with the blood of my calves even in your religious ceremonies, You demons! 
since you do not hesitate to eat sugar tainted with the blood of my young ones, 
why do you not openly cut their throats, drink their. blood and eat their flesh ? 
Now, I tell you once for all that if you take pride in the name of Aryas and 
revere me, you should take an oath on the Dasara day that you will never use 
sugar not manufadtured in your own country. | 


*28. “On the first of this month a public meeting was held at the 
Premabhai Hall under the auspices of the Gujarat 


Pct rey agitation © Tndustrial Association under the presidency of 
Patriot (14), 6th Oct. Diwan Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal. The Association 


had asked by circular letters local manufacturers to 
send up exhibits of their products and the request was fairly well complied 
with,.......... The meeting passed a resolution in favour of the seadeshi 
movement. The resolution was moved by Mr. Maganbhai Chaturbhai and 
seconded by Mr. Keshavlal Motilal, both of whom made splendid speeches, 
Diwan Bahadur Ambalal, in the course of his remarks, asked young men 
fresh from the college to revise the teaching of English political economists 
in the light of the teaching of French and German economists, Why should 
not there be protection of Indian industries? The theory of free trade is 
not accepted by the greater portion of the world. He incidentally referred to 
the recent speeches of the Governor of Madras and the Political Agent of 
Kolhapur, both of whom said they supported swadeshism, but could not bear 
boycott. Mr. Ambalal urged that both these went hand in hand. If boycott 
was a hard word, some other less unpalatable wurd may be used. But the people 
of this country ought to abstain from buying foreign goods and patronise Indian 
industries. ‘The meeting was a successful one. We ought not to forget 
to mention that at this meeting, as at the Dadabhai celebrations, a band of young 
men under the able guidance of Mr. Barve, a clever musician of this place, 
entertained the audience with patriotic songs accompanied by a harmonium. 
It is well-known that in the West at almost all public meetings like these 
arrangements are made for singing patriotic and party songs in order to 


infuse spirit into the audience and the same expedient will prove equally 


efficacious in this land. A nation ought to have some national songs, and 
it is a happy sign of the times that the different large communities of India 
have their national songs. Wehave already two sets of collections, and it is 
proposed to bring out atan early date, if possible next week, a collection of 
all patriotic songs in Gujarati Literature, extant as well as newly composed, and 
offer it for sale ata reasonably low price. We firmly believe that songs 
are greatly useful in infusing spirit and enthusiasm,”’ |Hlsewhere the paper 
writes :—‘‘ We are glad to find that the swadeshs agitation in the country has 
brought into existence in Ahmedabad another swadeshi Association. The 
Swadeshi Mitra Mandal is composed of young men, and looking to the 
enthusiasm they have evinced during the first few weeks of its existence, one 
is justified in expecting some substantial work from the association in the future. 
They have convened a number of meetings in different parts of the town, and it 
is part of their programme to hold such meetings as often as they can, They 
have enrolled a large number of members, who are increasing every day. They 
are going to hold a public meeting here on the Partition day and also a small 
swadeshi fair on that occasion.” | 


99. ‘The reorganization of the Grant Medical College and the J. J. 
Hospital, in which the present popular head of the 

His Excellency Lord Bombay Government has shown a keen interest, 
Lamington at the J. J. may be expected to augur an era of great future 
se ierks Mitra (25), 30th Progress for the first hospital in Bombay. The present 
Sept., Eng. cols. work of extension, to which the Government of 
see a Bombay has so cheerfully lent its aid, will undoubtedly 


fill a great want........ His Excellency’s speech from beginning to end is brim, 
con 1867—7 
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rn sons hat Iatly bikin se olfiitar to i 
ig | future tenure of appointment o 

a ‘Limitation oid a ot! : rere Ictrers . tees ‘a the "High Const 

” of Bom mi to five years. e do 
ve years. ‘tho Presidency ° not icidereeaca the wisdom . or ayorloty of this 
"Patric a4), 29th Sept. Resolution.’ ‘We venture to think that it will 
6 prove extremely harmful both to the Government 
ond “the. ‘Bar, A Government Pleader in the mofussil, in addition to 
attending to the criminal work in the Sessions Court, has also to attend 
io the. civil. work in which the Government may be interested. Though 
the criminal work can as a rule be finished in a short time, the civil 
wases sometimes drag on for a wearisome length of time and the case 
Jaunched by one Government Pleader may have to be taken up by his 
successor, and we often know that the plan chalked out by one is not the same as 
that chalked out by another. But apart from this, there is a greater objection to 
this Resolution from the point of view of the members of the Bar and the general 
public. In our opinion this Resolution goes to the very root of the independence 
of the Bar.,......... That a man in Government or semi-Government service is 
fettered by the rules of the service is well-known to all, so the aspirants 
for this semi-Government service will forego their spirit of independence long 
‘before the coveted appointment comes to them. Under the existing rules 
they know full well that one who is a Government Pleader will not be 
removed so long as he does his work satisfactorily and does not meddle with 
matters that do not pertain to his duties. But when new appointments are to 
be made every five years, there will be all sorts of scheming and the unnatural 
race to secure the prize, We are surprised to find that upto #ow this 
Resolution has not evoked that protest which it deserves. We would like the 
independence of at least a portion of our community to be preserved and we 
trust that, when it is threatened, a united protest will be raised. This ought 
to be one of the subjects before the Surat Provincial Conference and we 
trust the Surat Reception Committee wiil not fail to include it in their 
- programme.” 


31. Referring to the arrest and prosecution of some pleaders and other 
persons at: Nasik, the Dnydn Prakdsh says:—The 
Arrest and prosecution of Times of India complimented the Bombay (Jovern- 
some persons at Nasik for 
shouting “ Bande Mataram ’ ment on keeping a cool head while the atmosphere in 
in the streets. Bengal was perturbed for a whole year. We cannot 
Dnydn Prakésh (40), 2nd pay the same compliment to the subordinate officers 
aah igs: fiat. of the local Government. ¢ The arrest of certain persons 
at- Nasik on the Dasara day must be attributed to the reckless and short-sighted 
conduct of the local authorities, The altercation between the Police and the people 
seems to have been due to the persistent shouting of the cry of ‘‘ Bande Mataram’”’ 
by some street boys in spite of the orders of the Police to stop it. This led the 
Police to use their batons. Messrs. Khare and Savarkar came up in the mean- 
time to ascertain the cause of the fracas and to stop it, if possible, but their 
intervention proved useless and led to their being taken to the bungalow of the 
District Superintendent of Police from whence they were not allowed to depart 
till near midnight. The incident had an insignificant origin and should not have 
given a serious aspect, ‘The case is sub judice and we do not want to 
comment on the conduct of the Police at this stage, but there are reasons to believe 
that the Nasik authorities showed want of discretion in arresting respectable men 
Tike Messrs. Khare, Ketkar and Savarkar. Wedo not think that the native 
Police Officials have. acted in the matter of their own accord and without the 
port. of their European superiors. Government should keep a careful watch 
on the apnea. of the Nasik authorities. We hope Government will neither 
: if wes to ridicule mor allow the er to be persecuted by 
undue pnanefenne. to trifles. 
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32. On the evening of the Dasara day an affray, took place at Nisik 
Kéadis (196), “Bud Od. between a drunken Police Oonstable and some boys, 
Kat (182) ‘ rth O ry ’* who were returning home after having visited the 
: temple of Kali outside the town and shouting 
“Bande Mataram’’ as they went along the streets, The said Oonstable 
flogeed the boys and this led to a scuffle and the arrest of some well-known 
townsmen. The matter has thus assumed a serious aspect. Hach side is 
throwing the blame of the affair on the opposite party, but as the matter 
is sub judice, we cannot write more about it just now; but we cannot help 
remarking that the\conduct of the Police in acting high-handedly towards boys, 
whose offence does not go beyond shouting “* Bande Mataram ” in the streets and 
then prosecuting them, is not at all wise. Boys will always act like boys and so 
long as they do not go beyond boyish freaks, it is most unwise to lay hands on 
them and to harass them. The Police should always bear in mind that their 
primary duty is to look after the public safety and not to annoy people. It is 
not also necessary that there should be prototypes of Fuller Khan outside Bengal, 
(The Adi writes :—The “ Bande Mataram’”’ became a patriotic cry in Bengal 
owing to the autocracy of Fuller. In order that the cry may have full efficacy 
as a national cry, the people of Bengal had to suffer various forms of degrada- 
ticn and humiliation. Some lost their posts, the heads of others were broken 
by the batons of the Police and a few had to go to jail. On the Bombay side, 


too, the magic cry of “ Bande Mataram,”’ promises to attain full efficacy shortly, 


The necessary sacrifice has been begun at Nasik on the auspicious Dasara day. 
The paper goes on to give particulars regarding the arrests of some swadeshi 
leaders at Nasik like Messrs. Khare, Savarkar, Datar, &c., and reserves further 
comments on the incident till the case has been decided. | 


33. Government may be said to reap a good profit from the Forest 
| Department in the Kolaba district, That it is at 
Adverse comments on the same time a source of great oppression to the 
poh annie A gente eg in public may be seen from the following case, which — 
Réshtramukh (158), 1st Tecently occurred in the Mangaon ‘l'éluka. The 
Oct. cattle of 11 inhabitants of Tala having trespassed ito 
the Government forest, the owners of the cattle were 
prosecuted and sentenced by the 2nd Class Magistrate of Mangaon to pay a fine 
of Rs. 5 each. The Magistrate declared that if similar cases were to come before 
him in future, he would send the accused to jail. Now, in view of the nature of 
the offence in the above case and the decision of the Magistrate, it is very difficult 
to form even an idea of the injustice which such high-handed Magistrates 
are doing to the public. Have these wicked officials, who brag of 
British justice, any idea of the disgrace which they are bringing upon 
themselves by convicting a master for the act of his servant? In 
asimilar case the Magistrate of Roba acquitted the accused. But the 
disinterestedness and fearlessness shown by him offended his superior, 
who degraded him from the post of Mamlatdar to that of Head Clerk. 
We know who has punished the Roha Magistrate in the above manner. 
The evidence which we have been collecting re the injustice of the 
Forest Department plainly shows that such unjust acts as the above are the 
outcome of the high-handedness of the Collector.of Kolaba, who is always on 
the alert to deal most severely with offenders against the Forest Act. The above 
case also shows that even an officer of Government, who happens to discoun- 
tenance the general oppressive policy in vogue, is liable to be punished by his 
superiors. 


34. In continuation of its complaint against Dwarka Dalsukh, a Mukh. 

tyar in the Mamlatdar’s kacheri at: Kapadvanj (vide 

Complaint againsta Mukh- paragraph 32 of Weekly Report No. 38) the Satya- 
pala # _, bee 3 is Ma vakta writes :—A woman of the Waghri caste recently 
(Kaira). P 1 charged Mr. Vithalrai, Secretary of the Kapadvanj 
Satyavakta (93), 29th Sept. Municipality, and Mr. Bapulal Joshi, a Municipa 
Inspector, with assaulting her. In the course of her 

deposition before the Magistrate, the complainant made a clear admission to the 


effect that she had been instigated by Dwarka Dalsukh to make the complaint 
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and that the fee for the stamp attached to her application was also paid 
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‘the adetised wore hootirably acquitted by 
: Pha a Seowtle aden ao NeD., ise Selector of 
t xathine the papers of this case’ and take the necessary 
Ea ea We also args present Maimlatdar of Kapadvanj to 
sin uct of this M tyar and make a report'to the Collector. 
cat “ ‘We understand thas the ype of pe a "yal has Fes lugs his 
sanction to the proposals of the Bombay Government 
Bele soit 1 reorganising the Police of the Presidency. The 
m (8), 20 un scheme provides a higher scale of pay for the Euro- 
eis ng pean officers, who have virtually monopolized the 
(71 29h Sept, Br Eng. topmost grades of the Police service. It is, however, 
some consolation to, find that thirty-five new posts of 

tacks Superintendents of Police are created, which will be kept exclusively 
open to oa yates sons of the soil. Of these thirty-five, seven will be in the first 
a with a salary of Rs. 500, ten in the second grade with a salary of Rs. 400, 
in the third grade with asalary of Rs. 300 and a like number in 

the fourth grade with a salary of Rs. 250 per mensem. ‘This is no doubt 
a distinct improvement upon the existing arrangement, under which a 
native Police officer even at the end of his long and meritorious service cannot 
get more than Ks. 250 per month. This is the main reason why the educated 
youths of this country, who are physically fit, generally fight shy of this depart- 
ment, even the lower grades of which have of late begun to be crowded by 
Eurasian lads, who in spite of their inferior qualifications fare better than 
the sons of the soil........... But with the creation of thirty-five new posts 
of Deputy Superintendents, we hope capable Indian youths will be afforded an 
additional avenue for obtaining an honourable living in a department for the 
work of which they are better fitted than not a few of their European superiors.”’ 
[The Evening Jdme writes :—‘ Will there be less crime now and more of de- 
tection of it, a greater percentage of cases in which lost property will be 


found and larger value of the goods recovered and restored to the owners and 
soon? The public would easily reconcile itself to the additional cost, if it 


‘brought additional security. But how frail and remote the hope of seeing this 


occur!’ } 


36. “The most commendable feature of the new scheme of Police re- 
organisation is the creation of 35 new posts of Deputy 
wT Superintendents reserved exclusively for the Native 
Officers........... It may be contended that this is not much, but when we 
remember the prospects of the Native Police officer under the old dispensation, 
his position under the new scheme should be pronounced infinitely better. ...... 
Whether under the new dispensation, the Police of our Presidency will show a 
better record of their work in future is to be seen. None, however, can, with 


justice, complain that Government have not done their best to improve their 
condition,” 


37, A correspondent of the Akhbar-i-Isldm draws the attention of the 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to the doings of a 

Activities of a gang of gang of some twenty professional gamblers, who infest 
shir (Bombey “ hes near Mahim, Bandra bridge and the outlying portion of 
et pet Isléon (62), 29th Dharavi. He alleges that these gamblers swindle 
Sept. poor labourers of their hard-earned money in broad 
day-light by tempting them to play some game with 

them. He complains that the attention of the Mahim police has not yet been 


drawn to this nuisance and hopes the Commissioner of Police will do the need- 
ful in the matter. 


88, We are pained at being required from time to time to adversely 

iy criticise the conduct of the Thdna. Police. We have 

All d indifference of the already brought to the notice of the District Magis- 
car edischarge trate an instance of utter indifference manifested . by 
yy (109), 30th them in the protection of public life; and though it 
_ is now nearly four months since the incident occurred, 

we are surprised to see that the inquiry instituted in 


iiepiestne therewith has not yet come toa close. Another incident of a similar 


nature occurred only recently. On the night of Thursday last,a couple of 
local tradesmen were returning home after seeing some guests off at the Railway 
Station, when they were set upon by some ruffians in the neighbourhood of Mr, 
Mukundrao Ovlekar’s house. One of the tradesmen was able to make good his 
escape, but the other was roughly handled by the miscreants. At some distance 
from the scene of the occurrence, they met a Police Officer to whom they made 
a complaint of what had happened. But that officer is said to have given a 
curt and evasive reply and asked them to lodge a formal complaint, if they chose. 
We hope the District Magistrate will take into his consideration the conduct of 
the above officer. On the same night, if is said, the same ruffians, who 
assaulted the above tradesmen, played pranks at other places in the bazar. But 
the Police were not there to apprehend them. Some members of the Police 
were present at the local theatre that night, but there were none on duty in the 
town that night to protect public life and property. 


39, Keferring to the figures of mortality among men and cattle due to 
Ee ap ane snakes and wild beasts in the course of last year, 
einai & more Hbaral polloy the Mumbai Vaibhav remarks :—The number of arms 
in granting licenses to carry licenses issued Jast year was ridiculously small. If 
arms, more men had been allowed to carry arms, Gov- 
Mumbai Vaibhav (145) ernment would not have been called upon to spend 
abou 1} lakhs of rupees in giving rewards for the destruc- 
2 
tion of snakes and wild beasts. Possession of arms is essential for the 
protection of life not only from wild beasts but also from dacoits and other 
malefactors, and we hope Government would be more liberal in future in 
granting licenses to carry arms. 


40. ‘There are two kinds of offences, offences against divine laws, e. g., 
| murder and theft and offences against merely human 
_ Suggestions for prisonre- Jaws, e, g., sedition, use of arms without a license, &c. 
a a (118), Ist Oct. The offences against the first kind of laws are natural, 
while those against human laws are artificial or only 
conventional. Let that, however, pass, We wish to speak to-day of the mis- 
management prevailing in Indian prisons and the ill-treatment of the convicts 
incarcerated therein, Prisoners should as a rule be treated in such a way that 
they may lead honest lives after their release from prison. But the worry and 
trouble which the inmates of the prisons in this Presidency have to endure 
from the time of allmission to that of release are beyond description. Accused 
persons confined in the Police lock-up and under-trial prisoners are given only 
one meal a day so that they are half starved from the day they fall into the hands 
of the Police. After their conviction their condition is worse than that of 
wandering beggars or tamed animals in point of the food given them to eat. 
They are at the mercy of the Jailor and are ill-fed and scantily clothed. The 
task of grinding, which is set to convicts sentenced to hard labour, is simply 
killing and deserves to be lightened. As regards diet, all convicts get a 
uniform diet, which is never changed. The cheapest vegetables available in 
the market are supplied to them, but no salt or chilies or sugar are allowed. 
Some change of diet is occasionally necessary for the preservation of the 
health of convicts. Bidis are strictly prohibited, but are smuggled in on an 
extensive scale by means of a system of bribes. ‘lhe prisoners find it useless to 
make any complaint against the Jailor or the Superintendent of the Prison to the 
supervising Magistrate or any of the Visitors to the Prison as such complaints are 
more likely todo them harm than good. It would be better if prisoners are 
allowed to make their complaints confidentially. The illiterate convicts may be 
taught to read and write and instruction may also be giventothem on moral 
and religious subjects. Such instruction is bound to have a chastening effect on 
jail-birds and to lessen the number of habitual offenders. Convicts should 
moreover be divided into two classes, (1) those who are accustomed to mental 
work and (2) those who are accustomed only to manual labour, The former 
should be better fed than the latter. If Government would be pleased to reform 
the administration of prisons on the above lines, there would be not only an 
improvement in the lot of prisoners but also a reduction in crime. 
con 1867—S8 
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making up the leeway with rapidity. Ithas spread 
to. the Cantonment and the Suburban Municipality 
et | and is spreading elsewhere. The authorities hardly 
iow how to deal with it; all the means which have been devised have 


‘atterly failed to give satisfactory results. Only one measure appeared 
to have a beneficial effect in the Cantonment, though it was only temporary, 


mamely inoculation,.......... If only the people would resort wholesale to 
inoculation, the plague would be lessened. We have seen it so twice before. 


But the people will have none of it. The other measure is evacuation. ‘The 


Military authorities have promptly placed the native sepoys under canvas, It 
would be well if the people of the Cantonment betook themselves to the camps 


‘and huts of former days. Some evil genius seems to have directed the authorities 
‘to that dreadful spot at the Sangam to which we have referred many times. 


The European and Native Plague Hospital, situate on that absorbent black 
soil, has been the scene of many thousands of deaths since it was first 
established. How far the conditions would have been improved, had the spot 
chosen heen one of the hillsides of Poona cannot be said, but it is certain 
that this present teeming charnel house is situated in the worst place... 
...... Lhe numbers of Europeans attacked in Poona have up to the 
nt been small, but there is no guarantee if we judge by the virulence and 
Fatality of the present outbreak, that they might not be seriously attacked at 
any moment. Many who live in business quarters, in lodgings, in hotels, 
would have no place but the Sangam hospital to go to. ‘To transfer persons 
suffering from a disease like plague from comparative comfort to the Sangam 
hospital would bein most cases to read their death warrant. Something might 
be done to provide for them,” | | 


42. ‘ What did Mr. Sale, the Collector of Larkhana, mean by treating the 
Ainlisich Aissineibene, toca Punchavats of Rato Dero Taluka with such scant 
eged discourteous treat- | . 
Paap, yr Parichayat of Bato Sesto : Sarge we ~~. all the villages 
Dero Taluka (Sind) by Mr. 12 [the taluka, h taken the trouble to go to 
Sale, District Magistrate, Larkhdna in order to press on his sympathetic atten- 


Lark hana. : tion the condition of lawlessness into which the whole 
Prabadt (53), 25th Sept., talnka (as also several other parts of the District) 

Eng. cols.; Karachi Chro- had lately b throw dt k f i 

nicle (7), 80th Sept. ad lately been thrown, and to ask for some remedial 


measures being adopted. That thefts and dacoities 

have been the order of the day in Larkhana District, particularly in Rato Dero, 
no one can deny. That the prestige of British rule has suffered much owing 
to the extraordinary boldness of the dadmashes and the impunity with which 
they can carry on their most violent depredations is equally undeniable. Yet, 
what. does Mr. Sale do and say, when a large number of respectable and 
representative men wait upon him with an humble statement and prayer? He 
does not even ask them to sit down on the carpeted floor of the large room into 
which they were ushered, but with a scowling look on his face, curtly asks 
what they had to say ; and having heard them for a while, he turns round upon 
them and roundly rates them for their timidity in not aiding the Police and in 
not giving evidence against badmashes. He tells them further that no big 
thefts have been committed, that they must make their own arrangements, that 
no licenses for carrying arms would be given and he finally peremptorily dismisses 
them with an insulting wave of the hand. Had Mr. Sale taken some trouble 
to ascertain tle facts he would not have denied the growth of serious depreda- 
‘tions, nor accused these people of laxity in denouncing badmashes. Had he 
been. more considerate and more keenly alive to the responsibilities of a District 
‘Magistrate, he would not have condemned them to shift for themselves and 
40. Oppose even gun-carrying desperadoes with nothing better than their 
athia.. Does Mr. Sale know how-the Kato Dero people are now shifting for 
themeelves? In the town itself, which is the head-quarters of a Mukhtyarkar 


4 
& 


and where a pretiy strong Police force is supposed to be-located, the Punchayat 
maintains four well-paid.chawkidars and requires every adult male member of 
the population to take his turn in guarding the town. About 20 of these have 
to do duty every night, stationing or seating themselves in knots of four or five 
at different points and now and then patrolling the town and its approaches. Is 
such a state of things creditable to the administration, we ask? “Does it become 
a British District Officer and a member of the Civil Service with its glorious 
traditions to sit unconcerned in the face of such insecurity of life and property 
and even to reproach and scold the victims of lawlessness? The Commissioner 
in Sind, and failing him, the Bombay Government, should call upon Mr. Sale 
to explain how he came to treat the Punchayat with such disrespect and their 
respectful representations with such apathy and indifference.” [The Kardchi 
Chronicle writes in a similar strain. | 


43. ‘ We have frequently dwelt upon the inadvisability of allowing too 
much predominance to the Hindu element in the 
Alleged preponderance of - public offices at any place, and we have to revert 
Hindus in the public service to the complaint again as we are informed by a 
at Jacobabad (Sind). | 2 
Al-Hagq (52), 29th Sept, Correspondent that the Deputy Collector, the Mukh- 
Eng. cols. tyarkar, the Head Munshi, the Resident Magistrate, 
the Head Master and the Station Master at Jacobabad 
are all Hindus. One can easily imagine the state of a place so manned and 
one can only conclude that the collection of so many Hindus at one place 
must have escaped the notice of the higher authorities, for otherwise it would 
never have been allowed to continue. We now invite the attention of the 
authorities to the undesirable state of affairs at Jacobabad and hope that 
matters will be improved.” 


44, A correspondent writes to the 4/-Hag:—‘* The Editor of the Sindhi 
of Sukkur appears to have been much exercised over 
. Create me to Native the ae oe land Government have been making 
ee ge to selected native officials in Sind after, or on 
ag (63), 22nd Pep the eve of, their retirement. The principle of making 
grants to retired officials has many advantages not 
only to the grantees, but also to Government. It introduces an element of 
trained, experienced and highly educated class of people with sufficient capital, 
well able to bring unoccupied Government land under crop, amongst the old 
lot ot apathetic, extravagant and illiterate zamindars whom so many years 
of British rule in Sind has not improved. The official class of zamindars sets an 
example of good breeding, economy, and thrift to the old zamindars, 
stimulates them to improve their lands and cultivate them on modern 
methods of agriculture. Government on their side dispose of land which 
has remained idle and unproductive for many years with little prospect 
of its cultivation by the old zamindars. Mr. Sadikali must have applied 
for land, which could not have been cultivated for more than 30 or 40 years, and 
on restricted tenure and payment of the ordinary rate of Malkana, which bestows 
no special favour or advantage upon him. Mr. Sadikali does not ‘own many 
lands’ as alleged by the Simdht. He holds only one piece of land in Shikarpur 
taluka, which is 110 acresin area, I would advise Sindhé to mind its own business 
and not to meddle with Government and their servants, if Mr. Sadikali earns 
and gets Rs. 350 as pension on his retirement, the Sindhi should not be jealous 
and embitter his pie which he should be allowed to eat in peace.” 


45. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazelte:—It is now about 
ce _ @ year and half that there is no stamp-vendor in 
A grievance of htigants 2 the Court of Small Causes, Karachi, and litigants 
the Kardchi Small Cause 
Court re the purchase of nd others have to go from the Court to the 
court fce stampse _ city or camp for stamps. This means expense, 
Sind Gazette (18), 2th trouble and delay in obtaining stamps. In certain 
oe _ cases where stamps of small value have to be purchased 
the expense exceeds the real value of thestamps. Again, all the stamp-vendors 
do not keep a proper supply of Court Fee stamps. What is the reason for this? 
One is that much money has to be invested in these stamps, and the other and 
the most important reason is that the discount allowed by Government to 
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aps is s that it hardly suffices to cover interest 
x pe .. EZ would, therefore, draw the attention of the 
enor’ ‘the matte they may see their way either to increase the 
discount allowed, so as to induce stamp-vendors to keep a proper supply of 
stamps, or make some other arrangements which will remedy the incon- 
‘venience complained of.” 
~~. 46, “Here is a case proving to the hilt how the Hyderabad Police shield 
‘a ek icleae) ok Wiad offenders who are in their good books and how they 
widMoresiae end Hyderataa POldly defy the most imperative provisions of law. 
Police in dealing promptly The District Magistrate can easily verify the facts, 
with cases of crime reported Nearly two months ago, one Munshi Ratansing 
ee ‘a eleh Ee of this city handed to Jamadar Hussain Bux a 
oo pen cp Sr Po Hania pickpocket foundin possession of a ring and 
7. some cash, which the latter had stolen from Katan- 
sing’s pocket. Some evidence was recorded showing satisfactorily that the 
offence had been committed. The investigation was then put off till the 
next day. But the Jamadar neither detained the accused in the lock-up, 
nor took any security from him, but quietly dismissed him with instructions 
to appear before him the nextday. Of course, the accused did not turn up. 
Some days passed during which the Police pretended to be sorry for their 
mistake and to be on the look-out for the fugitive. The complainant 
wrote to the Town Inspector. The Jamadar being written to, began a fresh 
mock search. He sent for Ratansing and even tried to negotiate a withdrawal 
of the complaint. More than a month passed in fooling and shilly-shallying 
during which time the accused was, it is said, either in or about Hyderabad. 
The District Superintendent of Police has since been moved, but there is no 
sign of that prompt and vigorows action which the nature of the case clearly 
demands. The offence committed by the Bania is a petty one, but the conduct 
of the policemen concerned is most serious. It is nothing less than a scandal, 
a and if nothing is done to make an example of those concerned, we must draw 
He | very painful conclusions. The cash and the ring are in Police custody, the 
tis evidence is presumably on the Police record, and in any case there are respect- 
r able witnesses to testify to the facts we have narrated. We await with eager- 
: ness Mr. Beyt’s action in the matter.”’ 
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47. ‘‘ We have received so many complaints from our subscribers about 
the irregular delivery of the dAl-Hag to them that 
A complaint against the we cannot but invite the attention of the postal 
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i ames y eg iad authoritiesto the existing mismanagement in the de- 
a) 29th Sept., Eng. cols. partment........... The loss of so many papers in transit 


clearly betrays a defective supervision. And what is 

worse is that, in the case of unregistered articles, offenders cannot be easily dis- 
covered and brought to justice. We have often entered into correspondence with 
the department on the subject and have forwarded to the authorities the complaints 
received from subscribers, but all that worry and trouble has invariably ended in 
smoke. We wish some arrangement were arrived at by the department, whereby 
the chances of newspapers being lost in transit would be minimised.” {In its 
issue of the 29th September, the paper continues its remarks on the same subject 
as follows -—* In a letter addressed to us by the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Sind Division, he admits his inability to do anything further than disbelieve 
any complaint of non-delivery of ordinary unregistered articles. The letter has 
a humorous side about it, inasmuch as it records the result of the official enquiries 
to be that the missing papers have. been found ‘neither lying in any of the Post 
Offices concerned, nor in the Railway Mail Service or in the local Dead Letter 
. . Office,’ and the additional fact of the addressee’s maintaining ‘his former 
| a ‘statement that he has not received them’ has helped the department to 
| a conclude that the complaint is false. Other causes of the disappearance of the 
‘papers are either unknown or are not recognised officially. However, we 
rust that the higher authorities will come to the aid of their subordinates in the 
matter and solve the difficulty. What is disappointing is to learn from 
}of the type referred to above that the existing evil is not even recognised 
t, for unless it is fully recognised, we cannot expect it to be 
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"48, “On last Friday the Honourable Mr, Richards, the Law Member of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Council, introduced a Bill 


New Insolvency Bill. to deal with insolvency matters in places beyond the 
RB St mL - (es ie , Presidency Towns and Burma. The Presidency 
eed Towns are governed by the Insolvency Act (11 & 


12 Vic.) and the proposed measure makes the law 


applicable to the provinces on the same level as the Presidency Towns Act, 


The new measure affords greater relief to honest but unfortunate debtors who 


are allowed greater facilities to have themselves declared insolvents, while it 


fully secures the interests of the creditors by making very stringent provisions 
against mala fide transfers and reckless dispositions of property by fraudulent 
debtors,........ In our opinion the principle of the Bill ought to appeal to all. 
An-honest but unfortunate debtor ought to have the sympathy of all and any 
attempt at saving and resuscitating him should have sympathetic support.” 
[The Bombay Samdchér welcomes the introduction of the new Insolvency Bill 


in the Imperial Legislative Council. The Bill, it thinks, removes some of the 


more glaring defects in the existing law relating to insolvent debtors, It 
predicts that the measure will give adequate relief to bonest debtors and at the 
same time duly safeguard the rights of creditors. | 


Education. 


49. ‘*The Bombay Government have issued a short Resolution, expressing 

’ — their appreciation of the long and faithful services 
Pc roma a sides rendered by Mr. Edalji Dorabji Talati, B.A., Acting 
ing the services of Mr. Talati, Principal of the Elphinstone High School, for a 
late Acting Principal of the period extending over 35 years. The Governor in 
Miphinetone Sigs Conoco. Council declares that ‘during the whole of his career 
ae (34), Hee Sept. gg Head Master of large High Schools, Mr. Talati, 
while maintaining their efficiency and popularity, 
has set a very high example of earnest eifort and rectitude to his staff and 
pupils, and has always endeavoured to associate the institutions placed in his 


charge with works of public utility.” This is, indeed, high and well-merited 


praise. We have quoted the very words of the Kesolution with a view to 
satisfy our readers how keen the appreciation of His Excellency the Governor 
in Council is, and to ask-the Bombay Government and the Education Depart- 
ment a very important question affecting the ethciency and reputation of the 
foremost Government High School in this presidency. If inquiries were made, 
it would be found that this institution has been left without a permanent 
incumbent for years together, Some one is brought from England to 
act as Principal and transferred to some other post in a Native State or 


elsewhere after a few months’ probation, so that the institution bas been 


changing its Principal from time totime. If the exigencies of the Depart- 


‘ment require such transfers, why could not the Government have the 


courage. and generosity to place Mr. Talati, who has been so much praised 


‘in their Resolution for his services’ and high qualifications, at the head 


of the High School’ as permanent incumbent? Mr. Talati’s Parsee pre- 
decessor was very shabbily treated, and his sad death, we are told, was 
preceded by disappointments in his service. Mr. Talati has off and on been 
appointed only as Acting Principal for fear of depriving some English 
‘graduate of an educational post which serves as a stepping-stone, after a few 
‘months’ probation, to some better-paid office and now Government come 


forward to praise his services in a finely worded Resolution by way of 
‘consolation to an officer who, if the appreciation of his work be really sincere, 


deserved better treatment at their hands than elegant verbal acknow- 
ledgments... ......We are sorry to write in this strain, but it will be admitted 
that no institution can attain to and maintain a very high level of efficiency 
for any length of time when those in charge of its destiny have no permanent 
‘interest in its continued : progress and prosperity. The arrangement that has 
‘been maintained in' the administration of the cE eases High School not for 
‘one or two years but’ for years together.is highly objectionable on_ principle 
con 1367—9 dee 
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60. We beg to draw the attention of Government to the deplorable con- 
dition of private Madrassas in Bombay. ‘These 

Alleged deplorable condi- Madrassas being located in ill-ventilated and dark 
tion of private Mubemmadan rooms, the health of the students attending them is 
Mufidme-Rosg dr (185), OBeh seriously injured, Besides, the time of the pupils is 
Sept. simply wasted in teaching them the Koran for years 
together, when it can be easily taught in a single 

year. ‘The teachers who start these so-called Madrassas are for the most part 
uneducated men, who are absolutely ignorant of modern methods of teaching. 
They care more to fill their own pockets than to educate the boys or look after 
their health. We, therefore, request Government to be so good as to compel 


these teachers in the interests of the public to close their Madrassas, 


, Railways ° 


61. A eee seep thet to the Mahrdtia :—‘“ The ‘colour ’ distinction 
sa: rune been coming into such notorious prominence of 
‘ein gueasdh wo dhe aL e late that even the Railway Companies are no excep- 
Railway regarding the nse of tion to it, though there is nothing more vital that 
er ws yn ewe co ag by oom to oe Sar a pe a East and West pe 
: this unfortunate prejudice, Is it not a pity that 
sedate de aad eB Natives travelling by the first or second ae ier 
be denied the fall privileges of that class by the Railway Authorities even in the 
absence of any express enactment or bye-law? For instance, there are urinals 
on roadside stations, but’: a Hindu or a Muhammadan, travelling first or second 
class, is refused the use thereof as against a European, though there is nothing to 
justify the observance of such a distinction. Of course, in through trains this 
particular difficulty isnot felt because there is always a closet compartment 
in the carriage itself, but in local service, this difficulty causes grave annoyance. 
The other day I saw a passenger travelling second class by one of the local 
trains to Bombay. Having had the necessity of using a urinal, he naturally 
went to one on the station where he saw a board hung up ‘ Gentlemen’ ; but 
he was prevented from getting in on the polite ground that he was not a 
European, and shown the one commonly used by the third class travelling 
ublic and always kept in a filthy condition, It is certainly a bad policy 
in.all conscience to allow the Natives of India to carry away the impression 
that they are made to pay the * gunn d of their colour. Of course, if the 
Railway authorities wanted to provide special urinals for Europeans only, they 
ht:as well put up a board ‘ For Ewropean gentlemen’ and spare Native 
Gentlemen the indignant treatment now accorded to them at the entrance.” 


Municipalities. 


52. “ Weare glad to learn that a petition has been addressed to the 
Bombay Government, protesting against the attempt 
Protest against thecartail- onthe part of certain ‘parties i in Bandra to disturb the 
oes of tho Municipal fran- resent relative voting strength of the various com- 
ise in Bandra (Thana). : 
Bombay East Indian (1), munities in that town by raising the qualification of 
6th Oct. voters at Municipal elections. The memorial has 
been very influentially and largely supported and will 
no doubt receive due consideration from His Excellen ncy the Governor in 
Creal We consider that on “the grounds set forth by the memorialists 
wnment will not hesitate to refuse their sanction to so retrograde a step as 


the curta ment of the Municipal franchise in an important and rising suburb 


* 


like Bandra.’ One, would rather think that more.freedom should be accorded: to 
its inhabitants to develop their civic instincts, Bandra ig rich im, all the 
elements that go to make local self-government a success, Her proximity 
to the Presidency city and the large number of enlightened citizens it 
contains are circumstances especially favourable to the growth of civic 
patriotism. If the doings of the Bandra Municipality for some time 
past have not commended themselves to the approval of many people, 
anxious for the welfare of this beautiful town, the cause is to be found 
not in the want of able and patriotic men, but in circumstances which make 
it more imperative that the influence of the rate-payers in its councils should 
not be impaired.......... \The proposed measures for raising the qualification 
of a voter in the Bandra Municipality, innocent as they might appear at first 
sight, are very far-reaching in their character. The population of Bandra 
according to the last census is about 21,800: of these, only 1,431 are voters, a 
totally inadequate representation for the town. But when measures are 
proposed the effect of which will be to reduce the number of voters to 567, the 
magnitude of the change is at once brought home to our minds. That an 
important suburban town should depend for the return of its representatives 
on the Municipal Board upon so limited an electorate seems to us the ve 
travesty of the principle of local self-government,.......... Fortunately there is 
little reason to believe that Lord Lamington’s Government-will lend a willing 
‘ear to proposals which must be condemned by all impartial judges.” 


53. A large meeting of the citizens of Belgaum was held in a local theatre 
A menting held ot Belesams under the presidency of Mr, Belvi, a pleader, to 
to protest against the pro- protest against the proposed enhancement of the house- 
posed enhancement of the tax by the local Municipality. Several speeches were 
seat $0 by the local made against the expediency of the proposal andit was 
lg finally resolved to submit a petition to the Municipal 
Madhukar (142), 29th Sept. Be P 
ee Any °P" authorities to extend the period allowed for the sub- 


mission of objections to the said enhancement from one to three. months. 
Native States. 


54. ‘The astute and enlightened ruler of the comparatively small State 
of Morvi has added one more proof of his extreme 
Establishment of an agri- golicitude for the welfare of his subjects, and that is 
colar e Ban ie vor san, the establishment of a State Agricultural Bank at 
Sept. een Morvi...... His Highness, seeing that the poor agricul- 
) turist was being fleeced, in season and out of season, by 
the wily money-lender, at once pioneered to start the Bank which would doubly 
bless the rayat. It would save him from the clutches of the money-lender and 
at the same time insure his prosperity against his own indiscretions.,......... 
The Bank will be opened on the ist proximo. The Bank Act promulgated in the 
current issue of the Morvi Darbdri Gazette has a far-sighted provision which 
requires that every tenant of tho State lands should deposit compulsorily in the 
Bank an anna in the rupee upon tae assessment, and compound interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum shall be allowed on such deposits. he profits of 
the Bank are also proposed to be distributed proportionately as bonus among the 
depositors.. All sorts of precautions for the safety of the Bank have been pro- 
vided in the Act, but they seem to entail practically little hardship on the 
depositor. After his deposit has amounted to a certain sum, a cultivator will 
be able to borrow money from the Bank on the security of his rights over the 
land he cultivates, on occasions like marriage or funeral ceremonies, the loss of 
agricultural stock, &c., with interest at the rate of 73 per cent. per annum, 
The rate of interest seems rather high, but it is moderate when compared with 
the usurious rate charged by the heartless money-lender,”’ 


55. The remarks on the subject of boycott rye by Onlenel Ferris in his 
speech on the occasion of the foundation-stone-laying 
“a soa gts Big Beer ceremony of the new Cotton Mills at Kolhapur are 
ceidh Colbie on the most impertinent. He asserts that the British Gov- 
occasion of the laying of the ernment is never opposed to the growth of indigenous 
foundation stone of the new industries in India; can he then explain why that 
Kolhapur Spinning end Government stifled these industries without taking aay 
Weaving Mills. : chen, te--Rachent the ° | . at h 
- Kesari (136), 2nd Oct. — Steps for fostering them? He also remarks that the 
| | patriotism of those who advocate boyeott is: bastard 
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le 7 ie er sa venaaten Tf 
patie “3 the British Government is to make 
rst for the whites so for the bastard progeny of the white 
‘last eal | ' “tor fué-born natives, we ask him to say. whether it is 
‘that deserves to be called bastard or that of those who advocate 
7.) indulging in reckless language because one is invested 
- Oolonel Ferris’ recommends the starting of sugar refineries, 
it porn ‘that. these’ concerns should prove lucrative, it is necessary 
iat’ the refuse of the factories should be converted into rum, but Government 
wnt allow this and thereby throws needless obstacles in the promotion of such 
-soncerns. Does not Colonel Ferris know this? Ii so, let him not indulge in 
vain abuse of boycotters, but rather try to secure the permission of Government 
for converting the refuse of sugar refineries into rum. [Some other papers of 
the week also make adverse comments on the speech of Colonel Ferris. | 


Intelligence ewtracted From the Press. 


56. ‘* At last we are glad to say that the first session of the Lokasabha 

is Hitt of the Kolhapur State has been an accomplished 

Report of the proceedings fact. The representatives from various parts of the 

of the Representative Assem- State that attended it deserve to be congratulated on 
Soin 45), Sed Oot. having been able to conduct their proceedings in 

Eng. cols. ; Dnydn. Prakésh the most peaceful manner or rather as we may put 

(40), 29th Sept. it on having proved to the hilt that they met for no 
rebellion- preaching and that they were a set of men 

who could be allowed to have their say without any interruption or disturbance. 

No public building was available for the purpose of the sitting and the meet- 

ing, which it is meant.to make annual, of the loyal representatives of the people 

of the State had to be held in ag spacious hall of a private house in the 

new town of Shéhupuri...,...... No stone was left unturned by the authorities 

of the State to reduce the number of delegates elected for the session in 
Kolhdpur and the mofussil, We have ourselves met with people deploring 

with almost tears in their eyes that they had.not the good fortune to attend 

. the meeting and these are men of high position aud respectability in the 
town—men belonging to various classes, castes and professions. In this 

state of things it is creditable that the Railway-connected ‘divisions of the 
State—Shirol and Alta—were so largely represented and that no Peta was 
without: its representative.............. The number of representatives from 

all parts was 96, made up of 30 local and 66 mofussil delegates. Of the 

3 Samsthans, only Kégal, the State ruled over by the natural brother of His 
Highness, mustered strong by contributing as many as 18 to the total. 
Shirol, which has been looming large in our paper ‘of late, sent about 10 
representatives from the so-called backward classes.......... The proceedings 
commenced at about 3-30 p.m. with a telling speech by the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, who quietly and cogently explained how the gathering 

was a : thoroughly representative one and how our adversary was our best 
helper,- proving how the officials in countenancing counter-meetings and 
spreading menacing declarations only helped to make the work better known 

and even better liked. In the short time at the disposal of the organisers 

i Pie not possible for them to make the objects of the assembly clear to 

® -speone le of all the parts of the State. The ubiquitous District officer, 

Ms: /ithalrao Desai, was in evidence here too and in a letter numerously signed 
published elsewhere we see the overacting of official enthusiasm of either 

at functionary or a henchman of the same agent. Mr. Rashinkar, like 

nearly all other speakers, explained how they expected good things from 

ov ches of His Highness when he oe to the throne and how they 
on the goodness of His Highness yet. Then came the election to the 
‘hai of Dr. Veien Baji Ruikar, He acquitted himself of his task very credit- 
Bes. ably. The first proposition wishing long life and prosperity to His Highness 
a the Maharaja and his family was carried by acclamation. A small programme 
eo” EE Resolutions ah then gone through, ‘ Messrs. Abhyankar, Apte, Gokhale, 
Pangu, Patvardhan,' Altekar (all pleades), P Professor Bijapurkar, Mr. K, D. 
nikarni, Mr, A. D. ot (Jain), Mr. Isthail (Muhammadan), and Mr. Gavade 
ratha), a oe | Speakers. ‘Sam has been in brief the work 
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of our first popular assembly, and we trust that when in pursuance of. 


the last resolution all the’ resolutions are placed before His Highness 
and the report of the speeches will be made by the State delegates (the 


Police) it will be seen that far from being a curse such an assembly is a- 
blessing to the State and that the Darbar was, as was said at the meeting, 


so long wanting in one eye and that it had every reason to congratulate 
itself on its getting the same.’ [Tbe paper publishes, in its vernacular 
columns, the proceedings of the assembly in ampler detail. A Kolhapur 
correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh writes under date the 27th Sep- 
tember :—A meeting of the citizens of Kolhapur was recently held in the local 
Library for the purpose of electing delegates to the Representative Assembly 


to be held here on the 2nd October. The State authorities are strenuously 


endeavouring to defeat the object of the Assembly and are warning people 
not. to take part in its deliberations. Professor Modak’s name was proposed in 
connection with the presidentship of the Assembly, but he has declined to 
accept the office, The Police attended the meeting in the Library and 
apparently came prepared for quelling a disturbance. Mr. Rashinkar was 


elected Chairman of the Reception Committee, but owing to the hostile attitude. 


of the authorities some difficulty is experienced in finding a capable President. | 


57. ‘We learn from our correspon lent at Pandharpur that preparations for” 


the ensuing Exhibition are vigorously going on. The 
Pandbarpur _—_ Industrial Mandap is nearing its completion and exhibits, are 
me Par ag Exhibition. being received daily. Owing to certain difficulties 
ahratia (9), 30th Sept. ; «6/68 
Indu Prakdsh (48), lst Oct, the date for the opening of the Exhibition has been 
Eng, cols, postponed for a week, and as now settled the Exhi- 
bition will be opened on the 25th of October next. 
Thus the Divali week need not be an obstacle in the way of the people, and all 
interested in the Exhibition can now attend the opening ceremony. We 
cannot but express our gratification at the fact that Sir Balasaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of Miraj, is to open the Exhibition. A better choice could not 
have been made from among the Chiefs of the Deccan. The energy and zeal 
with which Sir Balasaheb has worked and is still working in the sphere of the 
industrial regeneration of the country are admirable, and we congratulate the 
Exhibition Committee on their happy selection of Sir Balasaheb for opening 
the Exhibition at Pandharpur. The Committee has also arranged a lecture 
series extending over the three weeks during which the Exhibition will remain 
open. The section of the Exhibition where articles: will be kept for sale is 
organized with great care aid very convenient stalls are erected for intending 
shopkeepers where swadeshi articles alone will be sold. ‘The arrangements pro- 
mise to he very satisfactory and we hope toseea successful Exhibition—the first 
ever tried on a large scale at one of thebiggest religious gatherings in the country.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh writes :—‘“ The leading men of Pandkarpur are leaving no 


stone unturned to make the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition they are . 
going to hold in that sacred city a success.......... Wecannot but wish every * 


success to the undertaking. We may confess, however, that we had doubts 
whether the Pandharpur Exhibition would not have suffered owing to the similar 
Exhibition that was to be held at Surat asan adjunct to the Provincial Con- 
ference. Happily, however, it is now almost certain that owing to the increasing 
severity of plague epidemic the Surat Exhibition will have to be postponed 
to February 1907, or later still. Thus the Pandharpur and Surat Exhibitions 
will not clash with each other. We would, therefore, once more make an 
appeal to all merchants and manufacturers and to the leading men of the entire 
Presidency to do all they can to make the Pandharpur Exhibition as thoroughly 


‘representative as possible. Owing to the unfortunate differences ranging at 


present at Calcutta, the Congress Exhibition is. not likely to bea successful 
affair this Christmas. The greater the reason, therefore, why at least the leading 
men of the Bombay Presidency should concentrate all their energies on 
ensuing success for the Exhibition at Pandharpur,”’ | 


58, The Broach correspondent of the Bombay Samdchar writes :—Last 
Saturday a death took place in the family of Mirza 


Boycott of the Nawab of Mohbatkhan, who had taken a prominent part in the 


Broach by the local Muham- 


movement for presenting an address to Rao Bahadur 

madans. : : : z : f th 
Bombuy Samdchér (66), Motilal Chunilal in detiance of the wishes of the 
4th Oct. | local Muhammadan community. The Muhammadans 


| not only did not assist in the funeral ceremony but 
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q ev any deaths bappening in their 
circumstances the corpse remained undisposed of for 
ely taken to the oat by some Bhils on a 
e tension of feeling among the Muhammiadans in the 
community have served a notice upon the Municipal 


orram Kapilram, Honorary Secretary of the Surat Provincial 
- Conference, writes tothe Bombay Samdchdr:—At a 
the Pro- meeting of the Reception Committee of the Con- 
ference and the Industrial Exhibition Committee 
held here on the 2nd October last, it was resolved to 
postpone the holding of the Provincial and Industrial 
ay Bamachée (66), Conferences and of the Industrial Exhibition till 
alls a March next, as plague has been raging furiously in 
Bei the city and there are no signs as yet of its speedy 
Rs subsidence, 


| SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
ss ay 8) Oriental Translator to Government. 


BS Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
ee | Secretariat, Bombay, 10th October 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Sp@dial Department, information as to: any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated - what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect what 3S 
believed to be the origin of the report and what thé correct facts are, , 
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Be! Alleged irregularity of the City Magistrate, Kardchi, in summarily dis- ‘ 
es missing three complaints against a local Police Officer ... ee . 
a Alleged paucity of Muhammadans in the Subordinate Judiciary in — ... 37 
Sa Swadesht and boycott movements: Protest against the alleged conversion of ¢ 
swadeshi meetings at Ahmedabad into musical sotrees sine . 34 
d 
f: Presidency Banks Amendment Bill ve vine nee ie 41 
a The new Insolvency Bill se <a oes aa ws 40 | | 
Bducation— 1 
Protest against the appointment of a European as Principal of the Elphinstone : 
High School i wis aa si ay ee 
I 
| Muntct palitice— : 
3 Bombay : : 
Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha’s memorandum on the working of the City Im- i 
| provement Trust ... ose she ies 2 43 & 44 
ss Resolution of the——Corporation requesting Government to allow the 1 
‘ Municipality to have full control over the plague expenditure of the 
MMS pe a sa ‘i i we 1 
Broach : Muhammadan burial-ground at — ons a Hes 46 — , 
Hyderabad: Appointment of the Collector of Hyderabad as President of 
q . the — Municipality re ss #e one ove 47 1 
4 ee Natwe States— l 
| are Aundh: Affairs of —State ... oP _ a sis 50 
: Jasdan: Alleged mismanagement in — State ~ ove i 52 2 
Kolhapur : 
Comments on Lieut.-Colonel Ferris’ speech at the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of the —Spinning and Weaving Mill ae 48 2 
Proceedings of the —— Representative Assembly... a ae AQ 
Mengni: Complaint against the manager of —a petty taluka in Kathidwéar... 53 2 
ee Rajkot: Plague at — and alleged apathy of the State authorities in taking 9 
Bats . measures to suppress it ... eee vee ace +P ol 
Beet : 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
ht Oa A public meeting in Bombay in honour of the proprietor of the Venkateshwar 
Be Samachar newspaper for his services to the swadeshi movement ... 54 2 
: Swadeshs meeting at Dddar (Bombay) _... cco ba ae ‘ 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 

(As it stood on the Ist October 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. a Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 
ENGLISH. | . 
1 paar East Indian Bombay... | Weekly ... »so| de J. do Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 nee eee 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona .| Daily »»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 550 
Deccan Herald. 
3 | East and West ) Bombay... .| Monthly... .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 53. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. -oo| Weekly .., ; prey caer ci Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 500 
man); 39. 
5 |Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. «6 o/ Do. ov -| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 575 
India and Champion. | 53. 3 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...j Do. . -e»| Monthly «| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 ‘ee iat 800 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi .. oo) Weekly ... .., Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwdr Times | Rajkot ... | Daily .| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 200 
9 | Mahritta ... | Poona | Weekly ,.. .|Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .| Monthly e+) Sorabji Mancherji Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40 sad 500 
wn Muslim Herald .. Do. ees | Daily .| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 700 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... ee as | Weekly oo .| Rustomji Sh&purji Mistri; Parsi; 88 coe 400 
13 | Parsi ihe colt DO oo cool. ares -| Jehangn Sor&bji Talayarkhan ; Pfrsi; 80 1,000 
14 | Patriot eee .| Ahmedabad Do. eee --| Bhdgubhai Fatechand KaAarbh4ri; Hindn 650 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phenix .. | Kardchi.,, .«-| Bi-weekly .-.| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ...| Daily. — «+.| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ae 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... -| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 + 1,200 
18 | Sind Gazette eis ves} Karachi .-- | Bi-weekly -| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 eas 500 
19 | Sind Journal ove .| Hyderabad | Weekly ... eee| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
20 | Sind Times a .| Karachi... »»| Bi-weekly -+-| Kh4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89... 200 
| AneLo-GusaRaTl. 
21 | A’rya Prakash eee} Bombay eve .| Weekly ... ~Bania) D+ adcte nay Dalal; Hindu (Mod} 1,000 
: nia); 32. 3 
93 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Do. “a a Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 750 
nia) ; 33. 
93 | Deshi Mitra ‘ne eof DUFAE se . cs .»-| Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...) 1,400 
94 | Gujarati Do. . Do. . | Ichhéram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| §,000 
| a Bania) ; 53. 
956 | Gujarat Mitrs... a... ven ; eget --| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47° a sie 700 
96 | Gujarati Punch ... coe} Ahmedabad oo} Do. coe -++| Somal&l Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 1,100 
397. | Hindi Punch i .| Bombay | ae «>| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 46 800 
93 | Hind Swardjys ... .«..| Do. ... cof Do. oo — «..| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 800 
m4li Brahman); 24. 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo  c| Do. ws vo Daily — .oe ---| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; Pdrsi; 30 8,500 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind _.. on Meo ale -»-| Weekly ... | Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 57 wos} §=2,.400 
91 | Kéthidwdr News... _...j RAjkot ... wf Do. ee oes] Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42... .. if 400 
$2 | Kathidwdr Times a oe! Sa »-»} Bi-weekly ve monanenent Jayashankar; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 200 
man); 39. 
$3 | Praja Bandhu ... eeo| Ahmedabad ___....| Weekly ... -».| Jeth ee ; Hindu (Mewdda Bri’h-}| 1,400 
man) ; 39. 
34 «| Rdst Goftér ni ees Bombay wal Do. ove et P&lonji Barjorji Deséi ; Parsi ; 55 fie wo! = 1,550 
con 1867—la ; 
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WES \inda Prekich ... | Do. ws i 

44 | Native Opinion ... pe BS wee? ee 

45 | Samarth .... ove -«| Kolhapur or 

46 | Sardesti Vijaya .. | Savantvadi 

‘47 =| Shri Saydji Vijay es] Bombay... _—... 

48 | Sbri Shéhu a 

| 49 | Subodh Patrika ... | Bombay... = «.. 

50 Sudharak ... ce ot FOONS ..; we 
| be Bee: | ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 

a 51 |0 Anglo-Imsiténo _ ...| Bombay. 
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Weekly ... 
epee? 
Daily s+ 
Weekly ... 
faa 
Daily ... 
Weekly eee 
ae 
- Do. aoe 
a 
a me 
ma oe 
|. 
Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly .. 
ago 
Weekly ... 
a 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Weekly... 
Do. nee 
Daily eee 


age tion. } 
5? os ei . ricoh ponine 
| Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 28.1 4,200 ‘ 
-os| Umedram Nagind#s ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 200 
ve) ome N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
.4 W6éman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth|  §00 
Brahman); 48. 
...| bev. Mr. J. E. Abbott _... jal é 660 
...| Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan}| 1,200 
mm Do. Do. one 2,400 
eo| Jyotib&’ Bhagoji Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeo} 1,000 
og 
...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 lk 
Manager being Démodar Sfvidrim Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
w| Vintyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
wan Bréhman) ; 36. 
o6e —— N4ra@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
...| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 500 
Brdhman) ; 32. | 
Pet oo Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maraétha);} 5,000 
..| V4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 100 
man) ; 22. | 
on — Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
cee Vinsyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-}| 1,500 
p&awan Brahman) ; 39. | 
| 
«e.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
woe, S¥ed Muhammad Syed Jaméldin; 30;and Abdul] 1,200 
Vahabkhan Ghulém Rasul ;37 ; Muhammadans. 
...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 —... 500 
.»»| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 
.».| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee} 1,000 
...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 ... 1,194 
...| Dahy&bhai Karsandés Sh4h; Hindu (Shriwak 600 
Bania) ; 89. 
_| Médhav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 200° 
Remy a eee ” 
re Annéji Go Joré4pur; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
| Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44. 
a Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; OP 6x ef 1,200 
e A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45 | 1,000 
-eee| K&zi Isméil Kazi Muhammad; Muhammadan ; 2,500 
(Memon); 41. 
.««| Nén&bb&i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 53 =... 3,000 : 
.».| Mahishankar Déjibhai ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 85. — 
we| Krishnaréo _ Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu} 
"| Garaswat Bréhman) ; 28. Birate © 
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Gusans'r—vontionsd, | 
66 | Bombay Sam4char ..| Bombay... ...| Daily... 
67 | Broach Mitra i -e| Broach ... ..| Weekly 
68 | Broach SamAchfr... an DO cee | oe DO, ve 
69 | Din Mani ... ae ae cool DO. ene 
70 | Dnydnottejak ~oo| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly 
71 | Evening Jéme = ae -»»+| Bombay ... soe] Daily — ov 
72 | Gujarat coe .«»o| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly 
73 | Hitechchhu cee .».| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly .. 
74 | Indian Advertiser oe Do. ol DO. wes 
A Isl4m Gazette 0 -eo/ Amreli (Baroda-| Do. 
State). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jahe#nooma .| Bombay ... Do. 
77 | Jivadaya | Surat os. Monthly... 
78 | Kaira Times ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Weekly ... 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... .».| Kaira DO: 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad wee} Do. eve 
81 | Kathi4wir Sam&chér ...| Do. DO. as 
82 | Khedut cee | Bhéynagar eee} Fortnightly 
83 | Loka Mitra eoe| Bombay... -oe| Bi-weekly 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weeklyses 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... eee| Bombay ‘| Daily =. 
86 | Navséri Patrika .. -o+| Naveari a .| Weekly ... 
87 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ee. ee re Ss ee 
88 | Praja Mitr& tes .| Kardchi.. .| Bi-weekly 
89 | Praja Pokar nia eos| OUrat .| Weekly ... 
90 | Prakésh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... seek Os 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad Do, see 
92 | Sa4nj Vartamaén ... .| Bombay... e+} Daily = cos 
93 | Satya Vakta ose cco] Oe cee .| Fortnightly 
94 | Sind Vartaman ooo} Karachi ... .| Weekly ... 
95 | Surat Akhbar = w. sel UTEE cee eco] Doo 
96 | Tikadkar coe eo»| Ahmedabad Do. 
97 | Vande Mataram ... =. Bombay ---| Monthly 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit ... + ce] Poona w+ = 0.) Weekly vos 
99 | Sharman Saméchfr eee] Bombay ... 
100 a PagGeee Samfi-y Do, ... 
101 | Shri Veukateshvar Samié-| BO. © ase 
witek.. 2 «| Deu 


oon 1367——2 


.| Nath&lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yast 
.| Chhot&lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 
.| Pirozshah Jeha@ngir Marzb&n; Parsi; 30 


.| Hiral4l Vardhaman Sh4h 


Ibr4him Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
.| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; P4érsi; 31 sos 
-| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich 


"ore a Minocheher-Homji, B.A. 

Prileamntél | Haringth Thikor; Hindu 
Kshatriya); 24. 

Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 51 ... 


Bania); 27. 


Chandulal Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 b¥e 
Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 . 


.| Kahanda’s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 
.| Jadurém Sh4mji Dave ; 
.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
.| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 

-| Munshi Ali 
.| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
.| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 58... of 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 


.| Sav4ibhai Rdéichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, 


.| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 


Brahman); 37. 
Anopsi Minecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shradvak 


Bania). 


Hindu (Audich 
Brahman); 42. 


man); 44. 
Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh- 


man). 


P&rsi ; 37. 

MotilAl Chhot4lal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 

Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 


(Bania) ; 32. 


— Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
37. 


Nagindis Manchéram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
Bania); 40. 


63. 
Partners being— 
() Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; : P&rsi ; 


(2) aint Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; Bindu (D4s ShrimAli 
Bania) ; 41. 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; P4rsi;51 ... 4. 
Puranchandra alias See Achleshwar 
eee! Hindu (Brahman); 44. 


| Ch haganlel Lallubhoy Th4nd@wialla ; Hindu 
( Shoal Brahmin) ; 24 - 


wants Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 


44, 
shambinnsth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brah- 
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. “tye ove ‘| Oar as Basrimarad; Hindu) 1650 

ees re Devang) ; 39. 

Vritt ..  -4.} Dhéewde ss] Do, eee ons (1) Shi Mahddev Khénolkar; Hinduj 81% 
sli ste as (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36, 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


ieee) ee} DOu, sad Do. ove .»| Gururgéo Régkavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu 300 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
eee eee Haveri (Dhar- Do. ees eee Gundo Nilgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 


~~ 
Fy ue” 


wr). | Br&hman) ; 80. 
oo =—ss we | Dharwar = =«=Doe we — ...| Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 120 
héda Brahman); 43, 
vss eee} Gadag == (Dhar-| Do. .., — ees| Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
war.) Brahman); 43. 


109 |Arunodays .... | «..| Théna ... -++| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
Bréhman); 24. 
A110 | A’rydvart ... ses «| Dhulia ... ‘ool = One eoe| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 

7 Bréhman); 20. 
111 | Baku! ote oct woe | Ratnagiri eo ee | Gee ...| Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 


112 | Ban 00s oes «+| Poona... im Sas ae >| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 400 


see TREY “eae ee .es| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 
114 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ooo} Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly... oe gee a Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 300-400 

‘ rahman); 2 
116 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... sii —_— Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
iid: ss: col Mabhd (olde). Do. om Néréyan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhéda 400 
| | man) ; 48. 
117 | Chandrak4nt eee os| Ohikodi (Belt D0. . ci ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

gaum). | pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

118 | Chandrodays __.. «| Chiplan (Ratna-| Do. ..., ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 


giri). Brahman); 42. 
; 419 | Chikitsak ... 2... «| Belgaum okt We ge ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
ces. : man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 


Hindu aay, 7 ve Brdhman). 

120 | Deen Mitra ... ...| Bombay me Do. -..| SadAshiy ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu} 1,000 

: (Chitpawan Bréhman ; 32. 

k 121 | Deshakdlavartam4n ...| Brandol (Khin-| Do. ... .. | Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Neshasth 200 

e : desh). Brahman) ; 34. : 

: 122 | Dharma .... st ...| W4i (Sate#ra) ... ee eee} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
. Bréhman) ; 48. 

Dherwiar Vritt ... -os| Dharwar on fee ., | 8. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 500 


‘}Dinbandhu ve eee Bombay =... + Do... ~~ nee] Veesudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 .| 1,200 


man); 42. 
Hindu Punch ,., ocof DRANG 0 ee i ee eo.| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan| 1,700 
Brahman); 40. 


123 
124 
125 | Dnydn Sagar ts | Kolhapur Ste Soles Nae ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
126 
127 | Hindu Vijayé.... - Kochar& (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ©...) Anandr@o Bélkrishna Rangnekdr; Hindu "5 


giri. (Gaud Saraswat Bréhmin) ; 38. 
: 128 | Hunnarottejak soo] Nasik ak WOME 405 <a a Rs sam Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
Se: | rahman) ; 27. 
ae | 129 | Jagadddarsh e sd ou Ahmednagar a ae ae i K4shinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 280 
es pawan Brahman); 53. 


130 Jagadhitechchhu oo» eee} Poona ... «| Do. ... — ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 

bik Legh Cheeta -ces-acl De. ico goo Telok ADAG Bhieo; Hindu (Kédved 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

eee oct] POONA occ i 2k ...| Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,500 


; ‘ on re mange 778 i 7 ry 
oe «© sof Shol€pur sw. on eee} Govin rayan Kakade; Hindu ( ast 425 
i f Do Rang et Gg A Hi Chitp& 
vee eee Poona... ee. . eee eee) - ayan pte ; ndu ( hit wand 4 
Brdéhman) ; 39. a 
eee ---| Bombay... ° ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
Bréhman) ; 51. 


oe a | Poona ...  ...| Weekly. —,,.| B&l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 18,000 
| | (Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. 


veel Dulin. see ue] DO. es ao] Yédav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 


Se Bréhman) ; 40. 
i tint Laake rami (Kana-} Bo. ... ‘ad laxmee ee Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
Df emitedtinkl _ wat) ; RNG 
ait ' om] Tagaon (Satéra)| Do. .. . ivy Bhik4ji Gopdl Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah- 200 
, oth 7 fitgerdadt 1: . man) ; age 85. | | 
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. Noo Name of Publication, in mt Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
, MaritHi—continued. | 


140 |Lokamat ...  .. —_—...| Vengurla (Ratn§-| Weekly... _...| Hamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gand} 600 
giri). | Brdhman); 29. 


141 | Lokaseva ... cee so] SUGMEE * cee a ee bes ...| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp@wan 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
142 | Madhukar ... nei ...| Belgaum ss Re ...| Janérdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 150 
wat Br&hman) ; 30. 
143 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ee ee) ee ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
30. 
144 | Moda Vritt sae cool Wn GatGra) ...| Do. coc ..| KA4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
} Brahman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay... ool Daily ,.. .«o| Heshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
piwan Brahman) ; 46. 


146 | Mumbai Vaibhav iat? eS hee soot Weekly ... ons Do. do. | 1,450 


147 | Nagar Samachér..., ..| Ahmednagar ...| Do.  ... .. | Vishwanath Gangaéraém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 

mali); 25. 
148 | Nasik Vritt vee soo] NAME nce oct SOs ae ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
-.| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshssth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
150 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. _... ee. | Govind Sakhé4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 


149 | Nydy Sindhu ,,.. ~.| Ahmednagar ...| Do. 


l¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
151 | Parikshak ... vee -»-| Belgaum “a a eee -eo| Vaman Rémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 400 
| wat Brahman) ; 23. 
152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -++| Poona... oct DO. see ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
153 | Prabhat ‘ii ...| Dhulia -+»| Monthly .../ Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhadaé| = «.. 
| Brahman). 
154 | Prabodh Chandrika --+| Jalgaon (Khéan-| Weekly ... ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. ) 


155 | Prakash ... me Ee en ee” eee .eo| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
| Brahman); 82. 
156 | Pratod ros ‘on -++| Islampur(Satara).| Do.  ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—360 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
157 | Raghav Bhushan... of BOCR CNGGK) ...1 Do. © cos ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


158 | Rashtramukh oce eee} Mahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a) Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhfda 177 


month. Brahman) ; 28. 7 
159 | Satya Mitra eee ...| Malegaon (Nasik).| Weekly ... .. | Balchand Hirf&chand; Jain; 26 ... ie 200 


160 | Satya Shodhak ... = «ss! Ratnagiri soa) BA es ... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 950 
| Brahman) ; 28. 

16] | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
_ Editor:—Rdmchandra Vimayak Tikekar; 
: Hindu (Karhdda Breéhman); 45. 
162 | Sholapur Samachar | Sholapur -«-| Weekly ... ve Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfthi); 47... 400 


163 | Shubh Suchak _s.. onl Ds see oi aes ee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 150 
| | Brahman); 61. 
164 |Sumant... be .-.| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Da. ies »ee} Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- Ri) 
| | shasth Brahman); 33. 
165 | Vidur oS oe -«+|/Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ce a Damodar Gangadhar Marthe = a 200 


166 | Vidya Vilas eee ees} Kolhapur vos Bi-weekly +04] Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| Bréhman); 22. | 
167 | Vihbéri... rr ...| Bombay... seal Weekly ... = Balkrishna Ner’yan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
| wan Brahman); 41. 


| 
168 Vikram ee. eee eee Satara eee : a Monthly eos] eevece 
169 Vishvavritt eee eee K olhapur ee | Monthly. e eee 


(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. 

(1} Vin4éyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ee 

2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 

| indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

171 | Vrittas@r ... cee -o-| Wai (Satara) | Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 

pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

172 | Vritta Sudha ow. =» Sdtdra se... “Do. see soe | Laxman VAaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bed Brxhman) ; 38. — 


ave a Nina Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 


Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 
170 | Vividh Dny4n Vistdr _...| Bombay... al De “a 600 


173 Vyapari eee. vee «| Poona ... eee | Do. 


man) ; 40. 
174 | Vydpdr Sam4chér... ++] Ahmednagar...) Do, ic >| Ratanchand Punamchand Mutha; Jain (Mar; 1,200 
| ; wadi); 33. J 
175 | Warkari ...  «e» ~—-+«»| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
lapur). Bréhman); 40.. | 
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Weekly set »-.| Shé4msudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 5 600 
(Abro); 89. 
KhairkhSh | eve ee Larkhana seek” DO eee eee Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 1,000 
Bind Sudhir ... | Karachi...  ...| Do... s-| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 .... 650 
Rites cs: cee col Dev cco ccd Do- cis coe Asaumal Bjbumal; Hindu (Lehéna);62 | 100 
Sind Kesary ue .».| Shikarpur eof Do. -»-| Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 
Urpv. 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai eos| Bombay... ...| Monthly --| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44, 
Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Mubham-| 3,000 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
Ghamkhwar-e-Jahén ...| Bhus4wal (Khin-| Do. ... eee, Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 75 
desh), (Mahomedan), | 
| 3ém-i-Jahdénnuma | Jalgaon (Khan-; Do.  o. eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla : 50 
desh). Muhammadan. : 
Mufid-e-Rosg@r_... »».| Bombay ... oe Te | ae ses ever ia 
Sultdn-ul- Akhbar 2: a Ae oo| Daily «+ ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 1,500 
madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
| Tohfa-i-Deccan ... 5 A OOMO kee woo} Weekly oo» -»+| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
(Shaik); 32. : 
GusaRa'TI aND HINDI. 
Jain a ees ...| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly -«- pe Bhégubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu(Jain);} 1,400 
23. ) 
| 
| MaRka’THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
Chandrike ,,. eée | Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). Brahman) ; 34. 


Notez.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


'B, The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the 


Official Spelling 


Bist ofthe Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
it Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies publisheé of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


E. The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 


F. Nos. 63, 67 and 71 occasionally contain English articles. 
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9 ; 
Politics and the Publie Administration. 


1. “The recent barbarities in South Africa and Egypt have shown 
: ’ that even a: Liberal Government with a powerful 
Alleged barbarities com- majority at their back are powerless to check 
ha by Englishmen in oxcesses, which have shocked all : well-regulated 
Qe . ° 
Gujaréts (24), 7th Oct. ™minds and are even ready to accept explanations 
Eng. cols, which they would have denounced with indigna- 
tion, if they had been’ in the opposition or if the 
Sultan of Turkey had been responsible for them. The incident is a humiliating 
commentary on the much-vaunted civilization of modern times. Indians have 
been grieved to find that the representatives of the British Government should 
have been, directly or otherwise, responsible for these excesses or condoned 
them so easily, It is on occasions like these that one bitterly feels the disap- 
_— from British politics of Englishmer like Burke, Bright, Oobden, 
awcett and Bradlaugh. We alsofeel that if Mr. Morley had been in the oppo- 
sition, he would not have remained silent over incidents which have given a 
moral shock to the minds of independent and disinterested observers. Each and 
every one of the European nations that are now busy parcelling out Africa 
amongst themselves are nothing but pure intruders. They have not a 
leg to stand upon in the higher region of international ethics. Is it not shame- 
ful then that the native inhabitants of the Congo State should be subjected to 
unheard-of cruelties and oppression? [Is it not discreditable that the war-like 
Zulus should be treated with undue harshness and driven into rebellion only to 
be slaughtered like sheep with modern weapons of destruction? Have they no 
birth-right in their own native land?.......... The treatment received by 
the aborigines of Africa at the hands of Europeans is one of the saddest chapters 
in the history of modern civilization.” 


2, The Indians are treated contemptuously not only in their own 
_ .  gountry but also in the Transvaal, Natal and Australia, 
B Grievances of Indians in Torq Elgin.) while admitting the justice of their 
ritish Colonies, ; : . 
Gujardti (24), 7th Oct. complaints, says that he is unable to do anything to 
redress them. Is this not disgraceful to the British 
raj? ‘The commerce and industries of India having been ruined by Englishmen, 
many poor Indians are obliged to migrate to foreign countries in search of a 
livelihood, but insults are heaped upon them wherever they go. In fact the 
present condition of India resembles that of a widowed woman. The 
Viceroy Bahadurs, being mere birds of passage in this country, are utterly 
indifferent as to whether the subjects committed to their care are happy or 
miserable, It appears from a telegram published by the New York Globe that 
Indian labourers will in future be prohibited from working in mills and factories 
in Columbia. O ill-starred India! Canst thou see clearly to what straits thou 
hast been reduced ?. Even sleepy China has forced the United States Republic 
to withdraw the restrictions imposed upon Chinese labour by resorting to a 
boycott of American goods. But, alas, India! Such is thy evil plight that 
thou hast to endure a volley of abuses, kicks and fists, and there is no knowing 
what further insults are in store for you. We are firmly convinced that 
India is fated to suffer such insults so long as she does not get Self-Government. 
When the people are spurned by their rulers in their own land, how can they 
hope for better treatment in foreign countries ? | 


3. “The approaching ,visit of the Amir of Afghanistan is not intended for 

a mere formal exchange of ceremonies or for satisfy- 

Approaching visit to India ing the Amir’s curiosity to know how railway trains 
of bow sam ns ton (5), 13th arerun and military parades are arranged in the 
a British raj. The Viceroy expects that substantial 
benefits will flow from the visit, Sir Louis Dane’s 

mission was generally pronounced to be a failure, though the Government 
maintained otherwise, because nothing was known to bave been secured by 
. the mission beyond a formal confirmation of the old treaty obligations. Loyd 
Minto, in bis address to the Chiefs of Baluchistan, expressed the hope that one 
benefit of the visit would be that the present state of affairs in the border 
between Baluchistan and Afghanistan would be materially altered ; and another 
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rould be the improvement of trade’ between India and Afghanistan. 
the northern frontier o ‘Baluchistan is now and then disturbed by border raide. 

_  Qme recent incident plainly showed that there was no co-operation between 
tish and Afghan Officials. It was a ‘shooting case’ and not a raid; yet the 
n of the Afghar sepoys was not exactly of a kind which proved cordial 
ons between British and Afghan officers, A talk with the Amir will 
pe lead to an improvement of those relations. The present Viceroy, 
Tike his - predecessors, is an enthusiastic and avowed advocate of the extension 
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" Of trade beyond our borders on the north-west and the north. The introduction 
> of @ railway into Afghanistan will materially help the trade. The Afghan 
ee nobies have a rooted dislike for the iron horse; they are quite content with 
ae the seclasion of their mountains, But noblemen are not immortal and the 


world progresses. In another generation who knows what the Afghans will 
think ?.”” 

. 4 Will the strong denunciations of British rule in India made in 
various Iinglish and American journals by writers 


f- t is, the ,, , 
a Tels fe. iauibing like Messrs. Bryan, Russel, Curtis, Carnézy and 


, r a the present “miserable and Smith open the eyes of the British public, if not, of 
=, ee ” condition of Anglo-Indian officials who have been utterly blinded 
pala. 


ee by self-interest P These writers rightly hold the 
<@ /aemabeaaaes British Government to be solely reupoeeible for 
the present impoverished and miserable condition of India. The annual 
plunder of 40 crores of rupees, which takes place from the country, 
cannot, we think, be tolerated for one moment by any civilised nation in 
Europe, Empty tamashas are held in India at the cost of lakhs of rupees to 
the people; crores are drained away owing to the administration of the country 
being carried on by foreigners; industries and commerce have been annihi- 
lated ; the country is being devastated by famine and plague; while the people 
die of starvation, if the rains fail for even a single year. In this state of things 
we cannot tolerate the continuance of the methods of government resorted to by 
our alien rulers. So long as India does not get Self-Government, the daily loss 
of thousands of Indian lives from starvation will not be stopped. The present 
system of Indian administration has proved a signal failure and entailed such a 
tremendous drain of wealth from the country that the spoliations of Muhammad 
Ghazni and Nadir Shah pale into insignificance beside it, Indians can never 
make too strong an effort to extricate themselves from this deplorable 
condition. 


ia 5. In an article entitled ‘ How can the arrogance of hot-tempered British 
‘ae officials be put down,” the Hind Swardjya writes :— 
How can the arrogance of There was a time when Englishmen used to behave 
hot-tempered British officials Obsequiously towards Indians, but now though the 
gi Sy latter have | their slaves, they d 
Hind Swardjya (Anglo- ‘latter have become their slaves, they do not get 
Gujarati) (28), léth Cct. enough food to eat and are despised and tortured. The 
ie once-opulent Indians have been reduced to poverty, 
while British merchants have become famous as eminent rulers. But it does 
not, thetefore, follow that English officials should be puffed up with pride and 
‘aaa treat the Indians with contempt. They should know that they are but enjoying 
eee - 4he’ fruits of the mercy of the ancestors of the present-day Indians. So great is 
Bs : the contempt with which Indians are treated by Englishmen that no other nation 
. would ever tolerate such treatmen*. Indians, however, silently endure the oppres- 
sion of Englishmen, but the more they submit to it, the more they are pressed 
down. Englishmen fancy that as they are the rulers of India they should have the 
| sole monopoly of honour and riches, and that Indians, being a worthless people, 
- should be punished and crushed with all the force of authority if they fail to 
pay proper respect to them. Owing to this Indians have oftentimes to suffer 
much at the hands of hot-tempered British officers, but they are helpless to 
do“ anything just at present. Hundreds of such cases are reported in news- 
papers; and it is evident that the arrogance of English officials, instead of 
iminishing, is increasing day by day. Weshall cite an instance to illustrate our 
smarks. [‘'he paper here gives the details of an incident alleged to have 
secutted at Labore in which a Rajput, who was riding a horse, was assaulted by 
Englishman; because he did not dismount while passing by the latter, and 


> 


11 


continues :— Is there any law which prevents Indians from riding a horse? 
The. European no doubt behaved insolently towards the Rajput, but the latter 
severely belaboured him and paid him back in his own coin. This alone 
made him quiet. From this incident one can easily understand how the 
arrogance of hot-tempered British officials can be put down.] 


6. Indians desire to obtain from their rulers the Lenny rights as are 

. i possessed by Englishmen. They have been pressing 
Pe my aged hve py this demand upon the attention of Government for 
people of foreign countries years past, but without avail. The grievances of 
“a om on their ag + a8 Indian emigrants to South Africa, Australia and 
egg ‘tramukh (198), 11th Other British settlements have similarly been laid 

before our Sovereign several times, but their representa- 
tions have hitherto met with scant consideration at the hands of the 
authorities that be. How can we be expected under these circumstances 
to feel any sympathy for our rulers? As Government have failed to redress our 
grievances, we should try to enlist the sympathies of foreigners like the Japanese 
and the people of other oriental countries, If we succeed in this endeavour, 
the British Colonists dare not persecute us as at present. The attempts 
of our leaders to rouse the sympathy of the British public by delivering 
speeches in England having proved abortive, we should try a similar experi- 
ment in other countries, We invite sympathetic Englishmen to preside over 
the National Congress, Why not ask distinguished citizens of other countries 
like Japan, who might feel sympathy for us, to do the same? In that case 
foreign nations will come to know the nature of our demands and the spirit in 
which the Government tries to meet them. 


7. In continuation of the article in its issue of 21st September (vide para- 


graph 18 of the last Weekly Report) the Rdshtramukh 
Allegory on the spoliation writes:—I addressed the Durbaris as follows:— 
fp comm by foreigners. « Gentlemen, Ged has conferred full sovereignty over 
dshtramukh (158), 11th a 
Oct. this man’s body upon you. But you must not quarrel 
among yourselves. Howsoever much you may differ 
from one another in your opinions, you must set aside these differences when 
any question affecting the empire is before you. The only way of strengthening 
our empire is for our young men to give up their recklessness. I do not 
agree with those, if any, who say that this man, on whose body we have been 
feeding so long, should be liberated at once. By doing so, we shall offend. 
God, who has made over this mantous. Asit is necessary that we should 
change our policy with the advance of time, I request our young men to give 
up their recklessness.’”” This speech was received with loud cheers, and I 
concluded in my mind that it met with the approval of all. But subsequent 
events completely falsified this conclusion. ‘The young men of the rising 
generation set my statesmanlike views at naught and their recklessness reached 
its climax, ‘The sleeping man is now stirring, and I fear will be wide awake 
in ashort time. In that case he will not fail to crush us all, This thought 
fills me with apprehension about the safety of the empire and of my people. 


- 8, It is strange that some of the native paperssuch as the Sudhkdérak, the 
Chikitsak, etc., following the example of Anglo-Indian 
ti 0 journals, should condemn the Shivaji, Ganpati and 
give a political turn to their ther festivals and the swadeshi and boycott movements. 
religious festivals, Th : . Sage 
Lshala (113), 11th Oct. ere is no wonder if Anglo-Indian journals adopt a 
hostile attitude towards these festivals and movements, 
but we see little justification for any of our native contemporaries to do so. 
The other day the Zimes of India severely criticised the Durga Puja celebra- 
tions in Bengal because the Bengali leaders were trying to give the festival a 
political aspect. There isnodoubt that the Durga Puja festival has so long been 
a purely religious one, but considering the present state of affairs it would be sheer 
folly not to invest it with a political aspect as well, As a matter of fact, our 
political regeneration lies in the close iutertwining of politics and religion and so 
we should celebrate the Durga Puja and Shivaji festivals on the lines laid down 
by our leaders. ‘The non-consumption of the usual quantity of Manchester 
cloth during the Durga Puja holidays has roused the ire of our Anglo-Indian 
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s, and they are now seeking to give the festival a seditious aspect. 
PEGs Lesa Gat yilnd Geis ual tuto sway from the poth leading to 
political and spiritual well-being. The Musalrans, too, should make 
1 cause With the Hindus and give a political turn to their Moharrum 
lebra ier in which the Moharrum is celebrated at present is not 
loulated to any good, If the Muhammadans during the Moharrum 

to mak of the foreign goods and resolve to make use of country- 
articles, they would undoubtedly make the celebration more interesting. 
short, all Indians, whether Hindus or Musalmans, should celebrate their 
religious festivals in such a manner as will ultimately lead to their political 
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9. At present.a discussion is going on in various quarters as to the 
system of administration best fitted for India and 

Alleged devices of the various are the names used to designate the parties 
sree and the suled to throw holding different views on the subject. Some are 
i Kat (139), oth Ct, called “ moderates,” others are termed “ extremists” 
and so forth. But, really speaking, there are only 

a. two parties in India, the party of the people desiring the independence of the 
: country and the party of Englishmen, who wish the country to remain 
a perpetually under their domination. Indians want to be independent in their 
MN own country and Englishmen wish to keep them in slavery for ever because 
eS having once acquired possession of the country by means of tact and stratagem, 
they are naturally loth to part withit. But it is not right that they should 
wish to keep in their possession what belongs to others. A man may drop 
an article belonging to him on the road, but others have no right to appropriate 
it. At any rate, if the owner turns up, they should be ready to return it to 
him, So, in the case of India, the Indians have lost their country and English- 
men have taken possession of it. The Indians have now discovered their loss 
and are claiming back their country from Englishmen. It is sinful and dis- 
honest on the part of the latter to refuse to give it back. If they committed 
the original sin of usurping it, they should not commit the further sin of 
refusing to restore it-to the rightful owners. Englishmen sometimes say that 
they are anxious about the country’s peace and safety, when it is handed back to 
the Indians. One sect may domineer over another or Russia may take possession 
of the whole country. But what is that to Engiishmen? Surely, such anxiety 
it en their part is simply the outcome of selfishness and betrays their unwillingness 
‘ to let go their own hold upon India. It is sometimes said that it is a 
4 humiliation to Englishmen that India should be lost to them. But where is 
the humiliation in parting with what is not one’s own? Why usurp another’s 
country and then make it a point of honour not to loosen your hold upon it? 
Should any one be ashamed to give back what is unjustly acquired? But 
in spite of all these moral considerations Englishmen are unwilling to part 
with India and are ever devising plans to keep her under their sway for 
ever. They want the natives to rot perpetually in the hell of slavery. But 
a class of patriots is now rising in India, who are disgusted with their lot 
of slavery. This patriotic party and the party of the ruling class really differ 
from each other as the poles asunder, But the members of each party are trying 
to throw dust into the eyes of their rivals in a variety of ways. The patriots 
pretend to agitate constitutionally and wish only fora modicum of privileges for 
the present. They want only a few rights—a post in the Viceroy’s Council or 
in that of the Secretary of State. They think that this will be the thin end of 
the wedge and that by and by they will be able to obtain what they desire. 
Englishmen, too, are trying on their part to bamboozle the natives in an 
infinite variety of ways, Spreading Christianity in India, giving presents of 
European articles to Native Chiefs, obtaining trading facilities, setting up as 
arbitrators in the disputes of rival Native potentates, solemnly signing treaties 
which are secretly intended to be broken, emasculating the people under 
the . t of educating them, impoverishing the country by means of 
axati TN sguie to among the different castes and races, holding out 
hopes of giving rights to them after they have proved their capacity to 
_~—ss gereise the same, disarming the people under the pretext of preserving the peace 
--\. __ of the country and employing natives to kill natives are some of the cunning 
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devices resorted to by Englishmen for the deception of natives. Many a time 
in the past these have been successfully employed, but the people have now begun 
to see through most of these. There are, however, a few people, who are still 
so blind as to be duped by these crafty devices and fondly hope that 
they will obtain rights from Government by constitutionally agitating for the 
same. It will not be out of place to expose briefly the hollowness of this view. 
It is a fallacy to think that Government confers rights on the people. A 
little reflection will show that God is the fountain source of all rights and 
what governments do is to deprive their subjects of as many of these 
God-given rights as possible. Thus a government takes away the rights 
of the people. People can do very well without such an institution as a 
government. If there had been no tyrants and benign governments, 
people would not have been killed and impoverished. Modern history 
shows that people establish colonies in order to get rid of the bother of govern- 
ments. They don’t wish for any government over them. ‘They don’t also 
feel any pride about the might of government, Ifa government is powerful, 
it means that it has much potency todo harm toits subjects. Why should people 
then be proud of the power of their government: Shoulda lamb be delighted 
that the wolf that devours it has very sharp teeth? Should it not rather wish 


that it should have blunt teeth or that its teeth should be plucked out? A. 


government is an evil in itself, but a powerful government is a much greater 
evil. A government that knows its own interests will never give any rights 
to the people under it as by doing so it would be committing an act of suicide. 
Now, if governments are so crafty and employ devices to keep all power to 
themselves, is it not possible for the people to assert their own will? A little 
reflection shows that they can. Governments take away the wealth of the 
ple. ‘Tamerlane or Clive, Nadirshah or Hastings can rob the people of their 
wealth and drain it away to Persia or England. Bui no despot can similarly 
take away the rights of the people because rights are not material things. 
What governments do is to prevent people from exercising their rights. But 
the remedy for this is plainly that the people should unite together and begin to 
exercise their rights. They should act in concert and dispei the awe in which 
they hold their government. Their rights are with them. They should find 
them out by exercising them. This alone will lead to their political salvation. 


10. Weare really glad that a Muhammadan deputation was allowed by the 

| Viceroy to wait upon him and lay before him a memo- 

Muhammadan Deputation rjal signed by a certain number of Muhammadans. 
o> rési (os) vth Oct, ~ *****7Lhe memorial presented by the Muhammadan 
haa. we “deputation is on the whole a temperate presentation 
- of the views of a large portion of the Muhammadan 
community in India, But it is scarcely a statesmanlike document and in 
one or two places it is conceived in anything but good taste and is even 
unfair, if not offensive, to the other communities. When the memorialists 
refer, for instance, to the ‘unsympathetic majority’ and maintain that whilst 
the efforts of non-Muhammadan educationists are directed more towards the 
development of ‘mere mental alertness’ than towards the development of 
‘character,’ credit for which is claimed solely for Muhammadan educationists, 
one cannot but feel that those who were responsible for the drafting of the 
memorial were scarcely men of cool, balanced and dispassionate judgment....... 
As regards the general tenour of the proposals it contains, we are at one with our 
Muhammadan countrymen in holding that they are entitled to a fair proportion 
of representatives on Municipal and Local Boards and in the Supreme and Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils according to their attainments and qualifications, 
The specific proposal that the electorate also should be constituted on a raciai 
basis is open to grave objections on larger grounds of national and harmonious 
progress, and even the Viceroy and the Anglo-Indian press have refrained from 
signifying their approval of this particular prayer. The demand for an adequate 
share in the gazetted and subordinate and ministerial services of all Indian 
Provinces is also legitimate and we must say the Government have not, on the 
whole, been unmindful of the wishes of the Muhammadan community. It is 
significant that both these prayers area mere re-echo of the demands which 
the Congress has for years pressed upon the attention of the Government in the 
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holeioon — SP game Ba ea ee 
ord Minto’s x @ opty ove given a sympathetio 
Seat at RE Geereend ee ins and could scarcely have. been expected to commit 
nse ne spesifi i Spool anaboiied | in the memorial for securing: propor- 
eentati 1 of the Mubammadan community............ The reply is, 
‘er, in‘some places absolutely mystifying. It is. not easy to make out 
hether he sabato the. Partition question as irrevocably settled in the sense 

even a modification of the present a ments is not now possible. Our 

rym nin Bengal will, however, be satisfied to learn that Lord Minto is 
athy with all that is sincere in Bengali sentiment. The allusion 
practicable insistence on the acceptance of political methods’ and 
t.of a personal enfranchisement regardless’ of the beliefs and 
traditions of. odontal communities is another instance of eminent viceregal 
success in the science of mystification.” 


1l.. “The areneenmadae deputation that waited on His Exvellency the 
iceroy claimed to represent the Islam population of- 
Rog. cola? cf oxuitverteate len India. The ‘epee. ec of the mission rendered it 
imperative that the men selected to play the arduous ré/e 
pi resented the educated portion of the Islam community. There was a galore 
display of scions of nobles and nabobs, of jagirdars, talukdars and merchants. 
the list could not have been rendered more imposing as representative 

of riches and wealth. It was prolific in the names of hereditary owners of 
an avalanche of fortune and acres of land; but was deficient in those of 
‘ men of erudition and learning............. The nature of the demands 
“ embodied in the memorial is such as to impair the efficiency of administra- 
. tive departments and hinder the growth of the Muhammadan community 
by asking that the deserving and the undeserving members of the 
community should be alike found a berth in the departments of the 
Government, because verily they are loyal and submissive. The memorialists 
go one better when they hold out an intimidation that a refusal of their demand 
would mean a loss of sympathy to the State, and the end for ever to that fealty 
which they believe to be an unknown quantity outside their community.......... 

- But the Viceroy, as a statesman too shrewd and far-sighted to be taken in by 
such chaff, met their charge with a very telling snd effective rejoinder.......... 
Conscious of their own shortcomings, the memorialists decry the tendency to 
_reject educated Muhammadans for Government appointments on the ground 
that relatively superior qualifications must be given precedence. What other 
course of action would the memorialists have the State follow as custodians 
of the hard-earned money of the rayats, if not that of exacting the best value for 

the remuneration paid to its servants?......... The memorialists, in passing, 

press their claim to Government service on the alleged superiority of 

the character of their class. Here they have taken a leaf ‘from the book of 

those English statesmen, who uphold the claim of their people to occupy the 
highest positions in the State service by reason of their racial superiority. But 

while there is much in the English character which the Indians may 
imitate with advantage, there is ” practically nothing to choose between 
Muhammadans and Hindus in this respect. We wish the memorialists 

had not exposed themselves to ridicule by trotting out this pretext in 
support of their contention. The demand of the deputation for special repre- 
sentation of their community on Municipal Boards and Legislative Councils 

ee is as preposterous as their demand for Government service in spite of their 
{a ineligibility through want of the requisite training and education.......... 
eo We have spoken on this subject of the Muhammadan memorial with some 
warmth suid eenidour, as we wish well by thecommunity. The question involves 
issues of grave import, affecting the future development of the community. 
We wish that the Muhammadans may see through the game of cunning of the 
“panegyrists, who pose as the friends of the community, ‘but are really its worst 
enemies, They pander to their ignorance and illiteracy, and by working on 
the. sense of. ‘vanity of a few self-constituted leaders, engender racial feuds 
on the one — and hamper the educational progress of the community on 
‘the other.” \ ba ets bos oye ~ 
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12. ‘The ocgasion of the presentation of the address of the Muhammadan 
Gujaréti Punch (26), 7th deputation was historical in more senses than one, 
Oct. Fe oe cal : , and the Hindus ought really to be glad to see such 
' deference paid by Government to their Muhammadan 
fellow-subjects.......... Itmeans that the dirty imperiousness of the late Viceroy 
in refusing to receive Sir Henry Cotton as the President of the National Congress: 
will not be imitated by His Excellency Lord Minto, If logic has any significance, 
it means that next time when an accredited representative of our great National 
Assembly approaches Lord Minto, the door of the Viceregal Chamber will not 
be unceremoniously closed against him. In one sense, therefore, our Muham- 
madan friends have paved the way for us and we ought to be thankful to 
them........... As for the address presented, it must, in fairness, be said that 
scrupulous care had been taken not to wound the feelings or susceptibilities of 
the Hindu community....... The first issue touched in the address that calls for 
criticism is the claim for representation of the Muhammadans as a community. 
This, of course, is a preposterous claim and in the interests of our rulers them- 
selves should not be allowed. Nor has such a plea been accepted by any 
country where the community is made up of different races. We will only refer 
to the examples of Canada, South Africa, Russia and Persia,...... Is it possible 
that the elective principle which has worked so satisfactorily in such different 
places and under such diverse conditions will fail to achieve similar results in 
India, where Muhammadans and Hindus have lived side by side for more 
than six hundred years? And then, too, it must not be lost sight of that the 
majority of the followers of Islam in India are of Hindu origin. In 
spite of the Islamic influence of centuries, our Muhammadan brethren in 
India have exemplified in their own case that blood is thicker than water. 
That is, in fact, one of the subtle causes which have made Muhammadans and 
Hindus fraternise together so long and so mysteriously. We trust we have 
said enough to convince the Muhammadans that whenever India gets some kind 
of representative government, it is not in the least necessary to ignore the 
experience of the past and base the franchise on considerations of caste, class or 
creed. Our remarks are meant as much for our Muslim fellbw-countrymen as 
for our British rulers.” 
13, ‘As already announced the Muhammadan deputation was received 
. by the Viceroy at Simla on Monday last. It is 
Perens Ok Te perhaps as well to state at once that we are not 
inclined to attach any exaggerated importance to the fact of the deputation 
or to the reply given to its address by Lord Minto. That document is 
claimed by some journals to bea historic one. We for one think that it will 
not be long remembered,......... Some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
have been at pains to prove the thoroughly representative character of the 
deputation. An over-anxious attempt of that character is, we are afraid, 
bound to fail. The deputation was indeed sufficiently influential so far as 
it went. But the question of a representative character is a nice one; and 
we must point out that judging by the tests that are often sought to be 
applied to other political deputations and meetings in India, the present 
deputation cannot be honestly called thoroughly representative, ........ But 
after all we need not concern ourselves too much with the question 
whether the deputation was or was not sufficiently representative. The 
language and the spirit of the address would be obviously more relevant to 
any judgment on the deputation, and we are prepared to say that if was 
as colouriess and reasonable asa body of Khan Bahadurs taken up at hap-hazard 


could be expected to make it.......... The reply given by the Viceroy 


was quite characteristic of the man who has, with an appreciable degree of 
success, attempted so far to hold the balance even between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, He was eloquent in his recognition of the influential 
character of the deputation and of the expressions of loyalty uttered by them. 
He reviewed the progress of Muhammadan education in this country and paid 
a warm tribute of praise to the Aligarh College. He practicaily ignored the 
veiled threat that the younger generation of Muhammadans might pass beyond 
the control of temperate counsel and sober guidance, and while appreciating 
the self-restraint shown by the Muhammadans, in Bengal expressed at the 
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iwith all that was sincere in Bengali sentiment. 

| geally ‘congratulate the Viceroy upon the courage 

| heenuneiated a at om which racial bias was conspicuous 
i... Bf our ad 


cate al : ivice were not in danger of appearing to be 
Former. grey even suggest that wo ys experiment of the deputation 
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having failed, ' ‘‘Muhammadans should reconsider the question of their 


‘] methods and by joining the Congress add to it just that element of 
th whieh the Congress is wanting in and make it perfect.” 


*. 44e, The Muhammadan deputation have presented their address and the 
EE EER Vieeroy has replied to it. None of the prayers 
Basta (1), 1h oo Oct. embodied in the address seem to have been granted 
: by Government and the trouble taken by the deputa- 
tion in going all the way to Simla to present it appears to have gone in vain, 
There is an admission in the address itself that the rising generation of Musalmans 
is drifting apart from the political creed of their elders and losing faith in the 
policy of mendicancy. The Muhammadans, who pray for special representation to 
their community, do not scem to have grasped the secret of British policy 
in India. The Viceroy gave a tactful and diplomatic reply to this prayer. He 
was profuse in his expression of sympathy, but did not promise anything definite. 
If Government had made any concessions to the Mubammadans, the Hindus would 
not have been sorry, as through the opening thus made by the Muhammadans in 
the walls of the enemy’s fort, the Hindus could one day have hoped to effect an en- 
trance themselves. Unfortunately, however, the wall, which stands between us 
d our progress, is so strong and impervious to attack, that it has not yielded in 
the least so Jong to the knocks against it either of Hindus or Musalmans. If they 
want the door of the fort. to be open, it is imperative that both should act in 
concert. and employ stringent remedies. Englishmen have not come to India to 
govern the country in a disinterested spirit. It is no doubt true that the 
establishment of common laws and a uniform system of administration has 
made union among the different communities in India possible and unless 
these do so unite together, none of them need hope to get any rights from Gov- 
ernment, The policy of secretly showing favour to one community will not, of 
course, long prevail, and the authorities must now show their willingness to alter 
the system of administration to suit the exigeneies of the present times, The 
waters of the river have risen high and the dyke which arrested them in the 
past cannot successfully do so now. The present unrest among the people 
will be pacified only if Government grant some rights to them. 
[The Bidla writes :—It is absurd to say that the interests of Hindus and Muham- 
madans are antagonistic. Both receive the same treatment* and are ground 
down by the same laws. The political relations of the two communities are so 
closely interwoven that any attempt to disrupt them are foredoomed to failure. 
It is to the interest of the Muhammadans to make common cause with the Hindus. 
The policy of “divide and rule,” which the British Government follows in 
India, can never do the Muhammadans any substantial good. The deputa- 
tion refer in their address to the blessing of universal peace established in 
India under the British raj, but they would have done well to allude also to 
the terrible and incessant drain to which the country is subjected under the 
present regime and which has almost dried up its life-blood. It is a mistake on 
the part of the Muhammadans to suppose that Government pay deference to 
public opinion in India. If this had been true, the swadesht movement would 
never have been started at all, It is also idle to expect that the assurances 
given by the Viceroy to the deputation would ever be translated into acts, | 


15. Nothing much has come out A — pe sensu pe. ge. but 

: there are signs that Englishmen will one day profit 

| Rah De Tem Vek by the agitation prevailing among pT lg and 
that the country will thereby come to harm. The deputation, it is said, held a 
rivate meeting at Simla and decided to hold an All India Muhammadan 
onference. The questicu will be brought before the Muhammadan Edu- 
cational Conference which mects at Dacca. The deputation hope to 
eolléet one \lakh ‘of rupees annually and to spend the amount on the education 
religionists. So far so se We'shall be glad if a lakh of rupees 


are collected each year and our Musalman brethren become enlightened with 


17 


the help of the money thus raised. But it is not a very good plan to bold an 
All India Muhammadan Conference, as it would be a second Con d 
consisting wholly of Musalmans. His Highness the Aga Khan told an 
interviewer that the Mnsalmans did not wish at all to stir up any animosity 
with the Hindus, but in spite of such intentions, their holding a separate 
Conference cannot fail to have such an effect. The Aga Khan is the 
spiritual guide of one sect among Musalmans, but the English are much 
too shrewd for him. ‘They have up till ncw deceived men who were a hundred 
times more shrewd and far-sighted than theAga Khan. It is not likely 
that the Aga Khan’s good intentions will prevail against such men. The 
swadeshi and boycott movements have made the English considerably uneasy, 
and they want to play their old stereotyped game of playing Musalmans against 
Hindus and vice versa. ‘They are trying it now in the Congress camp, too, 
by offering their support to the tottering party of moderates, Why should 
the Muhammadans depend on the assurances of such men? Did the English 
spare Muhammadan principalities as against those of Hindu Chiefs while 
establishing their supremacy in India? It is meet that Hindus and Musalmans 
should keep together and not be taken in by the delusive promises of 
Englishmen, who are foreigners in India. 


i6. “Tke address presented on Monday last to the Viceroy by the 
Muhammadan deputation was marked by that loyalty 
and moderation which always characterise the public 
utterances of the Musalman community, and the 
reply of the Viceroy thereto was a wise, sympathetic 
and statesmanlike utterance.......... Weare glad that His Excellency should 
have expressed appreciation of Muhammadan self-restraint in Bengal. 
Without wishing to show partiality, it is only fair that a community, which has 
acted so commendably as have the Muhammadans under trying circumstances, 
should receive the approval and encouragement which they deserve.” [The 
Al-Hagq writes in a similar strain. | 


17. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr expresses cordial satisfaction at the reception 
of the Muhammadan deputation by the Viceroy. 
it says that the courteous reply given by His Excel- 
lency to the address of the deputation has to a large 
extent satisfied the Muhammadan community and concludes by expressing 
a hope that the assurances held out tothe Muhammadans in the Viceroy’s 
speech will soon take practical shape. 


18, “ Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Barrister-at-law, had addressed a letter to the Times 

‘ih of: India on the 1st October regarding the Muham- 

Alleged non-representative ~madan Deputation and the memorial placed before the 
character of the Muham : 

madan Deputation to the Viceroy. But for some reasons best known to our 


Sind Gazette (18), 5th 
Oct. ; Al-Haq (52), 6th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


Sultaneul-Akhbar 186), 
4th Oct. 


Viceroy. contemporary the letter found no room in its columns, 
Gujarati (24), sth Oct, Mr, Jinnah has requested us to publish the same for 
Eng. cols. general information, {‘The paper here quotes the letter, 


which has been published in the Bombay Gazette and the Advocate of India, 
and continues:—] The letter speaks for itself. We had thought that Muham- 
madans like Mr. Jinnah, who take a very intelligent interest in public questions, 
had been consulted about the Deputation and the memorial they were going to 
lay before the Viceroy. But many of them were, it appears, absolutely ignorant of 
the very aims and objects of the movement until the last moment! Mr.Jinnah’s 
letter is to us nothing less than a startling revelation. Many are inquiring 
why the Honourable Mr. [brahim RKahimtullah, for instance, was not a member 
of the Deputation. But as yet no one has been able to give any satisfactory 
explanation. After suppressing Mr. Jinnah’s letter dated 1st October, the 
Times of India two days afterwards indites a lengthy editorial in which it 
is, of course, quite convinced that the suggestion that the Deputation was 
not really representative of the Muhammadans of India is ‘ quite unfounded.’ 
..ceeeeee On inquiry we learn that even the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay was 
never consulted about the Deputation or the memorial. ‘The National Muham- 
madan Deputation was perhaps as representative of the Muhammadan com- 
munity as might have been expected by its organisers almost all of whom 
belonged to the Alighar School of politics,” 7 
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is a rumour that Sir Pherozeghah portuned Mr. Tilak 
_ .. #0 decline the offer of the Presidentship of the 
p the Congress wnceing Cig ‘We do not know on what grounds 
ari (198), 9b Oct and with what motives such canardsare set afloat. 
ee Tt was our. intention not to write anything on this 

ject, but the circulation of rumours like the above has compelled us to 
abandon our attitude of reserve. For the present we can say only this much 
that no one has as yet offered the Presidentship of the next Congress to Mr. Tilak 
and that the latter has neither refused the offer nor has any one importuned him 
to do so. Mr. Tilak’s nams is mixed up with this affair without his assent. 
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20. “The Honourable Mr, Gokhale is reported to have expressed the 
: following opinions to an interviewer on behalf of a 
_ Alleged views of the vernacular contemporary :—‘It is not true that the 
ogee Mr, nrg hm Partition of Bengal is a settled fact and that it cannot 
ae fue be undone. The Bengalis must agitate in a statesman- 
Indian Spectator (6), 13th ike and responsible manner. The Boers have got 
Oct. ; Dnydn Prakésh (40), self-government by fighting manfully. The Irish 
12th Oct. will get self-government within a year or so. We 
must keep these examples before our eyes. Every- 
thing will be easy if we imitate their ways. Babu Bipin Chandra Pal is now 
openly attacking Babu Surendranath and his followers, This disorder and 
these internal dissensions must at once be checked, Iam not sure that Mr. 
Dadabhai will be able to appease both the parties and make them join hands. 
Babu Bipin Chandra’s following is neither large nor influential. There will 
be absolutely no change in the programme of the Congress. The advocates 
of self-help demand a change, but they are neither here nor there. Responsible 
mee, leaders from every quarter of India do not desire a change and there will conse- 
é | quently be no change.’” [The Duydn Prakdsh says that the Honourable 
Be Mr. Gokhale does not accept the above views attributed to him and that he 
a has never expressed them to any newspaper interviewer. He thinks that the 
os views are a misleading and entirely inaccurate summary of a private conversa- 
t tion Mr, Gokhale had with a friend, and that the publication of the drift of the 
conversation was wholly unwarranted. | 3 


21, The moderate party in the Congress camp advise the extremists not to 
assume a defiant attitude towards the authorities. But 
Justification of the jtisfutile to expect any gain by coaxing and flattering 
are of extremists in the the British, Such mild methods succeed with persons 
ongress camp. 
ee Pratod (156), 5th Oct, of character. Butthe English people have no character 
2 and surpass Shylock in greed and are the embodiment 
‘| of selfishness and cunning ; their stony hearts will not melt even at the most 
harrowing sight of the sufferings of Indians. ‘The extremists have learnt 
this after twenty-five years’ contact with Englishmen and are convinced 
that they cannot succeed in their objects unless they show a bold front 
to their rulers. The line of policy adopted by the extremists is thus 
the proper one in the present circumstances. The moderates will be deceived 
if they persist in their policy of meekness, Lord Keay explicitly told 
Mr. Gokhale that his demand for self-government for India could not be 
acceeded to by the British. Mr. Morley is also of the same opinion. Where 
then is the good of carrying on a wordy warfare, which would merely end 
in tightening the noose of dependence round India’s neck. The plea of “ want 
of fitness’ for Home Rule on the ground of the illiteracy of the masses is hurled 
against us by our rulers, But the example of England herself, that got her 
Parliament when her people, with the exception of a mere handful, were 
steeped in ignorance, proves the hollowness of this plea, If Persia has got a 
ae Constitutional Assembly in spite of her being much. behind India in point of 
as education, why should not we be held to be deserving of it? Our people lack 
eS that kind of education which will teach them to wrest Home Kule by force 
from their alien rulers and will make them realize that servitude is the worst 
form of misery. Every effort should, therefore, be made to spread such 
education among the masses of India. * | : 
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22. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr warmly thanks the Government of India for 


Abolition of the quaran- 
tine imposed upon the Hajis 
in Bombay. 

Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr (186), 
4th Oct. 


removing the quarantine restrictions hitherto imposed 
upon the Hajisin Bombay. It applauds the action 
of the Muhammadans of Southern and Upper India 
in publicly expressing their gratitude to Government 
and appeals to the Muhammadan leaders of Bombay 
to follow their example, 


28. A correspondent writes to the Pdrsi:—* Itappears that by removing 


Alleged continuance of the 
hardships of pilgrims 
embarking from Bombay to 
the Hedjaz in spite of the 
abolition of the quarantine 
at Pir Pao. 

Parsi (13), 7th Cet. 


the quarantine restrictions on Hajis embarking at 
Bombay the Government have only transferred the 
odium to the Sublime Porte, without materially 
benefiting the Hajis. Indeed they are in @ more 
evil position than ever, for the quarantine at Kamran, 
which was said to be removed, has been re-imposed with 
double vigour, and is a form of oppression compared 


with which detention in Bombay was a positive luxury. It seemsa gratuitous 
hardship and is not rendered any the more pleasant by its being imposed by 
a Government, who should have every sympathy with the Hajis, and to whom 
indeed, the pilgrims to Mecca, humble as most of them are, represent a source 


of income, 


But at least the grievance is not at this end of the journey now. 


If the Indian Moslems can get up a deputation to the Sultan to ask for their 
religious rights of as influential a character as the one that waited on the 
Viceroy this week to discuss political rights, we may hear something. A 
proposal to boycott the Haj would sound blasphemous to the true believer, 
but it might bring the Turkish authorities to reason quicker than anything. 
The incident is, anyhow, an object-lesson of which the teaching will not be 


forgotten.” 


24. We are grateful to Government for their sympathetic attitude 


Plague in Poona and the 
sympathy of Lord Lamington 
and the Honourable Mr. 
Fulton with the miseries of 
the people in the city. 

Dnyan Prakash (40), 8th 
Oct. 


towards the people of Poona in their present distress- 
ful plight. 
His Excellency the Governor paid more than one 
visit to the city in order to ascertain whether the 
work of inoculation was going on satisfactorily. The 
inoculation station and the health camps were also 
visited by the Honourable Mr. Fulton. Such visits 


on the part of His Excellency and the Honourable Member not only inspire 
the executive officials with greater zeal to discharge their duties, but are 
calculated to afford to the members of the local Government a personal insight 


into the real condition of the people. 


In the event of a question cropping up 
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Since the outbreak of plague in Poona, ' 


before them regarding plague expenditure in Poona it will no longer be neces- 
sary for the citizens of Poona to prove to Government how sorely they stand in 
need of help. The visits of His Excellency the Governor and the Honour- 


able Mr. Fulton are thus sure to result in some solid good to the inhabitants 
of Poona. 


25. “Thoughthe Provincial Civil Service was instituted with the avowed 
object of bettering the position of natives of India in 
place of the Statutory Civil Service, what has actually 
happened is the very reverse of what was intended ; 
and 2 hope may be expressed that in carrying 
out Mr. Morley’s promise to throw open higher ap- 
pointments to Indians equally with Englishmen, the 
intention and the accomplishment may better keep 
pace with each other, ‘Taking the Bombay Presidency 
as an instance, we find that during the eleven years 1877—-1890, fourteen Statu- 
tory Civilians were nominated, who took rank with the competition-wallas and 
were in the cadre of the Civil Service. If the system had continued, we should 
have now at least thirty Indians holding appointments reserved for the Civil 
Service. Asa matter of fact, we have just seventeen, and in two of the posts 


Has the institution of the 
Provincial Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency 
improved the position of 
Natives in the higher ranks 
of the public service P 

Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 7th Oct. 


reserved for the Provincial Service—the Registrar of the High Court and the 


Talukdari Settlement Officer—there are Civilians acting at present. We have 
thus only 15 instead of the 30 appointments that we should have had under the 
Statutory scheme. Two posts of Collectors and Magistrates are reserved for 
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| he post of Talukdari Settlement Officer—a 
given toa member of the Indian Civil Service. In 
r t two posts of District and Sessions Judges are reserved 

Service, but not one is held by a member of that Service. 


entered 


26. With the sad death of Mr. H.C. Kurlavala, which took place the 
other day under peculiar circumstances, the post of 
Income Tax Collector stands in danger of permanently 
passing out of the hands of natives. We are not 
aware if Mr. Hartley’s appointment to the office is a 
permanent one, but if it is so, we must say that 
Government have committed a grave blunder in 
filling the vacancy. The Income Tax Collector has, in the course of his official 
duties, to come into daily contact with the vast body of native merchants, and 
it, therefore, stands to reason that a native officer would give more satisfaction 
than a European in discharging the duties of the post. 


27. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes a plaint filed against the Secretary 


Comments on Mr. Hartley’s 
appointment as Income Tax 

ollector, Bombay. 

Akhbér-e-Islam (62), 9th 
Oct. 


of State for India in the Court of the District Judge, 


it for damages institut- $ 
vd agninat Goverement by an Surat, by one Dullabhbhai Naranji, an Anavla 
griculturist of Surat for al- n : : ‘his 
eed be nishi ha Raye el Brahmin of Tejlav village in Chikhli Taluka (Surat), 
him in recovering his land Claiming Rs, 600 as damages for alleged hardships 
| gir van y Saméshér (86), inflicted upon him by certain Revenue officers in 
9th Oct. connection with the recovery of land revenue from 


him in October 1904, 


28. Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai writes to the Bombay Samachar from Surat :— 
Mr. Kashibhai Vastabhai, late Mamlatdar of Bulsdr, 
had arrested under a warrant Mr. Mohanji Jivanji, 
an Anavla Brahmin of Abrama village in that taluka, 


A suit for damages in- 
stituted by an agriculturist 


E against a Mamlatdar in the 


Court of the District Judge, for default in payment of land revenue and had 

Surat. gs Sent him as a prisoner to the kacheri at Bulsdr (vide 

aire Samachar (8°), yaracraph 26 of Weekly Report No. 22 of 1905, 

| paragraphs 25 and 26 of Weekly Report No. 23 of 
1905 and paragraph 25 of Weekly Report No. 24 of 1905), The subject 


i ae 


having been discussed at the time in the Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Government of 
Bombay issued a Press Note thereon. The facts as stated in the Note, however, 
o;. being absolutely false and misleading, the Honourable Mr. G. K, Parekh 
ho ame asked Government certain questions in regard thereto in the Bombay Legis- 

Be? lative Council. But Government declined to go into the matter and the 
questions were not replied to. Thereupon Mr. Mohanji submitted a represent- 
ation to Government praying for an inquiry into the questions raised by 
Mr. Parekh: Beyond a formal acknowledgment, however, Government have 
vouchsafed no reply to this petition. In these circumstances Mr. Mohanji had 
no recourse but to file a suit for damages against Mr. Kashibhai Vastabhai 
in the Court of the District Judge, Surat. The Court had fixed the 18th July 
for receiving the written defence of the defendant, but Mr, Kashibhai having 
moved ope ag cagrngney for three months, his request has been complied 
with. I for the information of your readers a copy of Mr. Mohanjji’s 
‘int which shows how Revenue subordinates behave towards poor rayats. [The 
per publishes in extenso the plaint above referred to, in which Mr, Mohanji 
rates the circumstances that led to his arrest and subsequent release and 
ms Rs. 525 as damages from the defendant with costs.]| aie 


21 


29. In the last year’s Administration Report of salt. revenue the authorities 

.. seem to admit- the justice of the public complaint 

, that in spite of the reduction of the duty on salt 

of risvances of the people from Rs. 2 to Re. 1} per maund, the supply of that 
is as nee necessary of life is not adequate to the demand. 
| Year before last the average consumption of salt per 

Satya Shodhak (160), 7th head was lbs. 11°68, whereas now in spite of the 
Oct. reduction of duty, it has declined to lbs, 11°05, It is 
said in the Report that arrangements have heen made 

to provide large stocks of salt near the salt-pans, 

but there is no mention made as to whether any steps have been taken to place 
salt within easy reach of the people by establishing depdts at convenient 
centres ; nor is anything said as to whether it is under contemplation to frame 
rules requiring the licensees to sell salt at a fixed rate. On the contrary, we 
hear it reported that the authorities see no reason to open salt-depéts in the 
Ratnagiri District. So long as the authorities are of this opinion, we do not 
think the inhabitants of the Ratndgiri District will benefit by the reduction 
of salt duty ; nor will the inconvenience which they are at present put to be in 
any degree removed. Further, no substantial profits have this year accrued from 
the establishment of fish-curing yards. Year before last, these yards brought 
to Government a revenue of Rs. 7,200-in the Ratnagiri District alone, while 
in the year under report it has gone down to Rs. 391. As a matter of fact, 


‘ the profits earned by the- Salt Department from fish-curing yards are 


insignificant when compared with the inconvenience and hardships which these 
yards entail upon fishermen. 


30. The frequency of assaults by Europeans upon native women travel- 
. ling in railway trains can be largely attributed to the 
Alleged inadequate punish Jenient punishment meted out by European Judges and 
ment inflicted upon Euro- Toad : © ; 
pean offenders for assaulting JUries to the accused in such cases, We are afraid 
native women in railway there is very little prospect of the evil being checked, 
trains. _. unless such offenders are severely dealt with. A 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 10th Gace of this kind has recently hailed from Benares 
Oct; Mukhbir-i-Islam (85), . res, 
13th Oct. in which a Kuropean guard stood charged before 
the Sessions Judge of Shahbad with assaulting a 
native girl and was sentenced to undergo one month’s imprisonment and 
pay a fine of Rs. 100, out of which Rs. 50 were awarded to the girl by way of 
compensation. This light punishment is in startling contrast with that inflicted 
upon a Muhammadan shop-keeper, who was some time ago convicted for outraging 
the honour of a European lady and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs, 1,000. Such invidious distinctions made by European Judges 
between European and Native offenders are subversive of the fundamental 
principles of British justice. It is deplorable that the Sessions Judge should 
have assessed the honour of a native girl [at a paltry sum of fifty rupees! 
We think it is high time now to take drastic steps for eradicating this evil of 
assaults upon Indian women by Europeans in railway trains. Apropos of this 
subject, we may express our gratification at the laudable action taken by the 
Railway Board in providing efficient means of communication between passen- 
gers and guards and drivers in railway trains. [The Mukhbir-i-Islém writes 
in a similar strain. | 


81. One Vasudev “er Pandit writes to the Indu Prakdésh :—* The. 
a _.. Notification in the Bombay Government Gazette 
Ping proaches ost announcing the transfer of the villages of the Hukeri 
nate os. Court at Gokak mi en bloc By the jurisdiction of the Chikodi 
(Belgaum) ourt to that of the Gokak Court came upon man 
Bg pe sh (49), Sth of the inhabitants of the Mahalsas a mnths el rand 
ie meses Now so far as the people of the Gokdk Taluka are 
concerned, the establishment of the new Court would be a real boon to them. 
The new Court will be hailed with joy by some of the inhabitants of the 
Hukeri Mahal too— those that are- nearer to Gokd&k than to Chikodi. But 
what about the other inhabitants? Their objection is based not upon their 
cox 1387—6 


” 


wer thrice the distance that they have been doing now....... 
ance is not their only inconvenience. There are two rivers 
‘some of them, e rivers when in high floods cannot 
Md even by means of boats and the uent inconvenience can be 
imagined than described. Nor will the difficulties of the people of the 
ages end here. Some of them will have to travel along hilly paths which 

ted by Berads. Government have established the new Court with 
al tthy motive of redressing the grievances of the rayats, but the 
Berade will remove their grievances on the way, of course, in a quite different 
way, é.e., by doing away with their documents and money.......... Of course, 
when all these difficulties are brought to the notice of Government, they are sure 
to mend the step they have taken. If Government want proper distribution 
of work for the Courts, they can do it more cohveniently and in a better way, 
and I am prepared to sketch a plan to that effect, if called upon to do so.” 


32. Referring to the statistics of deaths of human beings caused by wild 
+ ig eo tie beasts in India, the Praja Bandhu writes :—“ Even 
4s be wild bonsts in India # Casual glance at the statistics cannot fail to show 
a and alleged necessity of to an intelligent reader quite clearly that the deplor- 


on teal and substantial inconvenience. Some of them 


relaxing the stringency of able results are almost entirely due to the stringent 
sg 6 ee enforcement of the Arms Act. The agriculturists 
Oct., Bng. colar (35), 7th and those that have to pass their lives in the forests 


are exposed almost every moment of their lives to 
the danger of falling a prey to the rapacity of wild animals and not unoften 
to that of equally dangerous robbers and dacoits. With the primitive weapons 
> of defence, such as the bow and arrow and the /athi, possessed by these 
people, they are naturally not in a position to offer effective resistance against 
the inroads of wild animals. The consequence of this is that not only are their 
ranks thinned by ferocious beasts, but they often lose their most valuable asset 
in the shape of agricultural cattle. It is thus absolutely essential in view 
of the great havoc caused by wild animals, such as tigers, leopards, wolves, 
hyenas and others, that the agriculturists who form the large bulk of the 
oe, of this country, as well as people belonging to hill tribes such as 
' Kolis and Bhils, should be allowed to keep for use in times of emergency 
effective modern weapons, such as rifles, revolvers, swords and the like. 
This, however, opens up the vast question of making certain desirable modifica- 
tions in the Arms Act, which is a typical embodiment of the policy of 
distrust unfortunately followed towards the natives of India by their rulers, 
| : It is a matter of :history that during the past many years, and at any rate 
subsequent to the passing of the Arms Act in 1878, there has not been a 
single act either direct or indirect on the part of the people of India that can 
reasonably be urged as a valid justification fora further continuation of a policy 

of distrust, which is the main-spring of an enactment like the Arms Act.” 


33, We cannot at present say anything about the prosecution instituted 

by the Nasik Police against Mr. Babasaheb Khare, 

Adverse comments on the pleader, and 10 others. We, however, cannot but 

“sggralh Pk 20 aad ae smile at the ignorance and self-sufficiency of the 

ites some swadeshi leaders N&sik Police who, apprehending that the late fracas 

in that town. is the precursor of a revolt, are taking precautions 
Kesari (136), 9th Oct. § -against it. ‘They have recalled all the licenses issued 

Pe ) ; under the Arms Act to the inhabitants of Nasik, and 
Sa have by such conduct created an impression on the minds of their superiors 
a - ‘that a revolt is impending in the town. Now, if the Police officers at Nasik 
‘have nothing better to occupy themselves with than this, Government had better 
transfer them elsewhere as soon as possible. It is the practice of some Police 
officers to ingratiate themselves with Government by first raising a false alarm 
‘and then showing excessive zeal in removing its cause. The present Police 
officers of Nasik appear to be of this t pe, and if Government wish that there 
should be peace at Nasik, they should rst put down the disturbance of the 
Police, since it is the Police, and not the boys, who are responsible for tho 
disturbed condition of the town. BP has 
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34. Referring to the recent swadeshi meetings in Ahmedabad, the 
ae BNE aay“ Gujardté Puneh writes :—‘*We have to make a 
alleged conversion of SUggestion to those who organise swadeshi and other 
swadeshi meetingsat Ahmed- meetings, and hope it will be taken in the spirit in 
abad into musical soirees. = which it is offered. The last two public meetings 
gy gina (26), 7th held in the Premabhai Hall were more like musical 
ei ee soirees than anything else. Music is, indeed, a thing 
Divine and the ‘ food of Love,’ but we do not believe there is any instance in 
history in which too much of it has proved to be the food of patriotism or of 
action........... When a great gospel has to be preached, when hearts benumbed 
by centuries of slavery are to be awakened, when passions for long paralysed are 
to be roused, when a long down-trodden race is to be called upon to ‘act, 
act in the living present ’—we fear effeminate voices croaking forth insipid 
music, accompanied by a variety of facial contortions, is not the right method 
of achieving such grand results. In a time like the present it is not the ears 
that are to be appealed to, but the hearts, the passions, the souls of men. It 
will never do simply to say in the words of Marcus Antonius: ‘Lend me 
your ears.’ With almost volcanic violence the apathy, deep-rooted in the hearts 
of men, must be plucked out as a tiger does the entrails of his victim. The last 
two public demonstrations in the local Town Hall were marred by an excess 
of music. Let the proceedings begin with a prayer to the Almighty and 
conclude with a soul-stirring anthem. But to inflict croaking music upon the 
audience for two mortal hours is as senseless as it is profitless, We have been 
told that unless a big dose of music is provided, there will be no audience worth 
the name. We almost bit our lips in exasperation, when this shabby argument. 
was advanced. The co-operation of men whom nothing but music can attract 
is not worth having. Music! insipid, monotonous music when the piercing 
wail of the suffering Motherland is resounding through the world and 
bursting upon the portals of Heaven !—it is simply monsfrous...,...... Better 
half a dozen men whose hearts bleed for their country’s woes than thousands 
of intellectual eunuchs, who are not ashamed of importing the vulgar cry of 
‘once more’ on occasions when they ought to lend not their ears, but their 
hearts and yield up their passions and souls, If the organisers of patriotic 
meetings ask the mob to lend only their ears, it will be years, aye! centuries 
before poor, bleeding India shakes off the chains of bondage. Will those 


concerned take up the hint ?” 


35. Referring to the letter published in the Zimes of Indta rea petty 
local controversy among the people of Belgaum, the 

oe: pcg ta A mone Mahrdtta writes -—'s We are unwilling for obvious 
Belgaum during the last YTeasons to m1x ourselves in a petty controversy which 


Gav pati festival. has been exercising the mind of the Belgaum public 
Pgh (¥), th Oct»; for some time past. The controversy, so far as we 
esart (136), 9th Oct. have been able to judge of it, arose out of gertain 


incidents by means of which a Belgaum journalist and a small coterie of his 
friends and sympathizers brought themselves in evidence as the opponents of 
Mr. Tilak on the occasion of the latter’s recent visit tothat town. These incidents 
naturally produced a reaction, and the journalist found to his cost that if was 
not always safe to overstrain the public mind by wilful acts of mischievousness, 
even in the plausible form of journalistic criticism.......... The Chikitsak has 
very shrewdly characterized the treatment received by it from its aggrieved sub- 
scribers as a boycott. No doubt the word ‘ boycott’ is a magic wand to conjure 
with in these days; and it is likely to prove specially useful to one who seeks 
commisseration for the mere merit of belonging to a minority that has been 
‘victimized by a crushing majority.’ But while questioning the propriety of 
the use of the term under the circumstances of the present case we may at the 
same time ask whether the actual treatment, whatever its name, was altogether 
undeserved, for, judging by the information in our possession, we think that the 
misrepresentations not only of Mr, ‘Tilak’s speech but of certain other incidents 
on the occasion of Mr. Tilak’s visit to Belgaum contained in the Chtkitsak had 
gone beyond all bounds of tolerance. With the ostensible purpose of bringing 
its grievances before a larger forum, the Chikiteak would seem to have 
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1 to shift @| misrepresentations bodily ‘to the friendly columns 
Times of India, - Of course, every one is welcome to his choice 

} and rters; and we shall be the last to come in the way 
such an airing of its griefs brings consolation to the 


a 
- 


re-stricken editor. But the friendly correspondent who is exerting 
himself on behalf of that journal has gone on better and aggravated 
the faults of the Chéhitsak by dragging in the name of Mr. Tilak on the 
off-chance of making him share the ridicule with which Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji has been covered by his Anglo-Indian enemies. It is just for this 
reason that we reluctantly notice the controversy and we feel it our duty to make 
a friendly suggestion to the COhikitsak that a game like this, though it 
a may temporarily raise the dust, cannot permanently blind Indians to the 
= merits of the controversy.” [The Kesari writes:—A controversy has arisen at 
a Belgaum over some incidents connected with Mr, Tilak’s visit to that town 
during the last Ganpati festival and we have been asked to declare our opinion 
about it. The first speech made by Mr. Tilak at Belgaum in the course of his 
visit was on the problem of India’s poverty. The line of argument adopted 
by him in that speech and the points urged by him therein were such as no one 
could take exception to, but the Chikitsak, a local paper, in commenting on the 
speech remarked that Mr. Tilak need not have gone all the way to Belgaum 
to expound such views. This attitude was that of a person who abuses his 
adversary when there is no legitimate ground for attack; and it naturally 
gave offence to those who had invited Mr, Tilak to Belgaum. Nobody was 
compelled to attend Mr. Tilak’s lectures and the remark of the Chikitsak that 
Mr. Tilak need not have visited Belgaum was uncalled-for. It has also been 
reported by some one that an umbrella was held over Mr. Tilak’s head during 
the lecture, while no one among the audience opened his umbrella although it 
was raining at the time. But there is no truth in allthis, Mr. Tilak, on the 
other hand, did not allow an umbrella to be held over his head, while his audience 
stood exposed to a gentle shower of rain. The Chikitsak did not choose to 
ublish this fact. So some of Mr, Tilak’s hosts boycotted the paper and 
r. Deshpande told his party to do the same. The Chikitsak falsely attributed 
this to the ill-will between Brahmins and Shenvis and made a complaint 
Ee about it to the Indu Prakdsh. Some Bombay papers seizec this opportunity 
to go at Mr. Tilak and espoused the cause of the Chikitsak. No newspaper 
need, however, make any complaint in such matters, as the intrinsic merit 
of its writings must ever be its sole passport to public favour. | 
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36. “The criticism evoked by rid oe recent events in Calcutta and at 
Belgaum has raised the general question how far we 
pa atiescicadibion ay carry our hero-worship, whether we may drag 

the garriages of those whom we wish to honour, 

whether we may throw pearls before them, and so forth. We have not seen it 
asked whether they may not be carried on the shoulders of the admirers; it does 

not seem as yet to be a popular mode of adoration among the educated, either 
because their shoulders are weak, or because there are unpleasant associations 
connected with this particular mode of conveyance. Hero-worship isa desirable 

kind of sentiment. The man who admires nothing is like him who does not 
appreciate music, fit for treasons and stratagems,...... If a huge umbrella is held 

over the head of the idol or if yak-tails are swung before him, then doubts are 
entertained whether the limits of the sublime are not exceeded. Why should 

a this be so? Is it because the weather in England does not necessitate protection 
re - from the sun as often as it does here, and because only ladies care to fan 
themselves constantly ? The fan and the umbrella are swadeshi paraphernalia 
rendered indispensable by the climate.............. The report that Mr. Tilak 
was hailed at Belgaum us ‘ Maharajadhiraj] Chhatrapati Tilak’ is denied. It 
ms, however, that some three or four persons shouted ‘ RKajadhiraj ‘Tilak 
Maharajki Jai.’ It is not clear what they meant by ‘ Rajadhiraj.’ ‘ Maharaj’ 
has ‘lost: its o> nga meaning and is scarcely better than the English ‘ Mr,’ 


@ was evidently necessary for the ‘jolly good fellow.’ It was 
ernaps felt that ‘ Rajadhiraj]’ would answer the purpose, without being 
h $0 any Objections under the political code of the country.” 
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37. “The paucity of Muhammadans. in Government service in Sind 
is a subject which has so ‘often been adverted to in 
Alleged paucity of Muham- these columns that the frequency of. our remarks 
eto ev = * samen arec thereon might have tired many of our readers, but 
W'Al-Haq (52), 6th (Oct, the hard, irrebuttable fact of the claims of Muham- 
Eng. cols. | madans being sadly neglected still remains the same 
7 | , and our duty to an important section of His Majesty’s 
‘loyal and devoted subjects compels us to go on ventilating its legitimate 
grievances sO long as they are not properly redressed. It has been pointed 
out times out of number that in no other department in Sind is the number 
of Muhammadans so low as it is in the subordinate judiciary. The only 
Muhammadan Sub-Judge in the entire province will retire before long and 
the department will then be denuded of what little it contains of the Muham- 
madanelement. Yetthisisthe department on which somuch depends for the 
satisfactory working of those humane Acts, which Government are from time 
to time moved to pass with the generous desire to reclaim the zamindar from 
the treacherous grip of the Bania Shylock. The result of the preponderance 
in such a department of persons naturally in sympathy with the money-lending 
class can easily be imagined. The spectacle of a Bania complainant, supported 
by Bania witnesses and assisted by Bania pleaders arrayed in a Court 
presided over by a Bania Sub-Judge against a Muhammadan zamindar also 
defended by a Bania pleader in 95 per cent, of the cases, cannot fail to 
bring home to even a casual observer the extreme inadvisability of allowing the 
existing state of affairs to continue unaltered, The representation of Mubham- 
madans in the Judicial Department should at any rate be strengthened. Muham- 
madan Sub-Judges should be recruited from the legal practitioners in Sind or 
should be imported from other provinces, and if more Muhammadans are not 
appointed, Christians, Parsis, or even Hindus of more enlightened provinces 
would toa certain extent satisfy the 80 per cent. of the population of Sind, which 
is mainly formed of Muhammadans. All this had been so forcibly impressed 
‘upon the authorities before, that Mahammadans, trusting in the reasonableness 
of their demand, had been anticipating that the next permanent or temporary 
vacancy in the department would go to a Muhammadan, but they have been 
grievously disappointed to see that the post, fallen vacant in consequence of the 
departure on leave of Mr. Dialmal Daulatram, has been given toa Hindu. We 
can do nothing more than impress once more upon tie authorities the fact that 
Muhammadans have also some rights which it would not be statesmanlike to 
ignore. Sind is not the only country where Muhammadans complain of their 
meagre representation in the Judicial Department. Our Madras contemporary, 
the Muslim Patriot, also comes forward with factsand figures to prove that in 
this respect the condition of that Presidency is in no way better.’’ 


38. “ Three complaints filed against Mr, Kinnersley a few days back in 
initia aatiacinia the Court of the City Magistrate of Karachi have been 
City Magistrate, Karachi, in SUmmarily dismissed on the report of Mr. Kinnersley 
summarily dismissing three himself, The procedure followed in this matter 
complaints against a local seems to us rather irregular, if not illegal. In the 
Police Officer. _ first place, the circumstances of each case required 
Fhants (16), Oth Oct. an independent inquiry, and secondly the Mazgis- 
trate should have examined the prosecution witnesses before summarily dismissing 
the complaints. As most important points are involved in the matter affecting 
the liberty of the subjects, we hope the authorities would send for the record 
and pass such orders as they think fit,” 


39. “If what our Sindhi correspondent states be true, in Mr, Sale, the 
Alleged discourteous treat- Collector of Larkhdna, we have a veritable Russian 
mentofa Punchayet of Rato autocrat of the type of those thick-headed dignitaries 
Dero Taluka (Sind) by the whose blind egotism and ineptitude are mainly 
Collector of Larkhana. nee es a oh ae 
Musa@fir (54), 6th Oct., ponsibie for the chaos now reigning supreme 
Eng. cols.; Phanizx (15), throughout Russia. That about 40 respectable 
6th Oct. representatives of the Punchayets of Rato Dero Taluka 
were only suffered to appear in the august presence of the lordiy Mr. Sale and 


remained standing while submitting their grievances and that when they had 


hardly said their say he pitched into them and took them to task for their 
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failure to assis police and appear as witnesses against certain badmashes 
Spe. 3k8 Of a deplorable lack of administrative capacity. Considering the unfor- 
_ Sunate impression that has of late taken root in the public mind to the 
; reaching and strong though the arms of Government be, they 
' to. eatcn the throats of the roguish fraternity or’the latter 
cquired the power whereby they generally succeed in eluding the 
ylaw.....-..-... And how does Mr, Bale seek to inspire the repre- 
ople with trust and confidence in the protection’ of Govern- 
a mt against dacoits? He told them that no big thefts had been committed. 
a “Is thisso?. Again, he said that they should make their own bandobast. Really? 
\ a _And what is the Government for? Why are we taxed so heavily? Yet again 
ee - she remarked that no licenses for carrying arms would be granted. hat 
‘did he then mean by asking the people to shift for themselves if they are not to 
have licenses for possessing fire-arms? Does he want them to oppose the fully 
armed dacoits with bamboo lathis? Such were surely not the tactics of those 
good old Anglo: Indians who established British rule in India.......... Mr. Sale 
seems to be out of touch with the heart of the administrative machine, 
for his attitude throughout the interview breathed uncompromising hatred 
towards the Hindus. It is freely averred that he would not have received a 
deputation of the bandit class with such scant courtesy.’’ [A correspondent of 
the Pheniz writes in a similar strain. | 
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Legislation. 


40, “We are glad to see that the law as to Insolvents in places other 
sini cinesi Demtnelind OUR ay o- Presidency towns is to be, at —_ ——, 
é have, 00 many occasions, pointed out how 
ee primitive are the methods he which insolvent 
debtors are dealt with in this province. The present procedure, on an insol- 
vency being declared, is for each firm of creditors to select for itself the 
man who has the bravest heart, the loudest voice, and most ferocious demean- 
our, and send him off post-haste to the debtor, with instructions to do all that 
can be done to reduce the extent of the disaster without coming too obviously 
within the pale of the criminal Jaw. The more formidable of these champions 
break open godowns and seize goods, or, by blood-curdling threats, compel the 
frightened defaulter to assign his outstandings or execute a mortgage. There 
is shouting and screaming and jostling ; and sometimes even a puggree falls off— 
so violent is the excitement. Those creditors who sit with folded hands, 
fondly imagining that justice and equity will triumph in the end and bring to 
them, sooner or later, their fair share of the assets, are woefully disappointed. 
+...» But if the Bill recently introduced into the Viceroy’s Council pass into 
Jaw, merchants will be able to file a petition as soon ag it is clear that a debtor 
is really insolvent. Within a few hours of this application being put in, it will 
be possible to obtain an order vesting all his assets in an official assignee, There- 
after it will be to the interest of the creditors to work loyally together and not 
to resort to the barbarous and unprofitable practice of trying to cut each other’s 
throats. Any property that the debtor possesses will be immediately recovered 
and rateably distributed.......... Weshall heartily welcome the new Act, and 
we trust that its introduction will mark a new era in the commercial history 
of Karachi.” 
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41. Lord Curzon had, during his Viceroyalty, contemplated a radical 
change in the working of the Presidency Banks and, 


a ees. Presidency Banks Amend- among other things, had proposed to enlarge their 
Bis. ment Bill. powers with a view to enable them to have access to the 
i. Bombay Samdchér (66), } 
- 9th Oct. London money market. The proposal evoked a storm 
- of opposition at the time with the result that it was 


ee allowed to lie in abeyance up till now. The draft amendment Bill, which is 
a . now on the anvil, is undoubtedly a useful and beneficial measure and has been 
ak ‘shorn of the objectionable features contained in the measure as originally 
fatlined by Lord Curzon. We cannot adequately thank Mr. Morley and Lord 
ee finto for having displayed the rare courage to refuse to be led by red-tapeism 
|. _ @nd earry out.the behest of Lord Curaon’s Government, which was fraught 


ae 
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with grave danger to the commercial interests of the country. There 
is no doubt that even the accumulated capital of Indian Banks is incem- 
mensurate with the commercial and industrial needs of the country. 
The capitals of foreign Banks opened in the country also fail to meet 
this difficulty, as is shown by ‘the frantic efforts they now and then make 
to borrow money at usurious rates of interest, Though an incentive has thus 
been given to other foreign Banks to open their branches in India, that 
circumstance cannot be regarded as beneficial to the country in any way. Its 
- well-being rests onan increase in the number and prosperity of Native Banks, 
_-and consequently it may be said that the Government have taken a wise step in 
removing the existing statutory restrictions on the capital of these Banks, The 
authority that is sought to be given in the Bill to Presidency Banks for dealing in 
securities issued by State-aided Railways and District Boards will, we confidently 
hope, be the direct means of encouraging the undertaking of works of public 
utility by means of private enterprise. The new powers conferred on the 
Banks in the matter of granting overdrafts and advancing money on the joint 
and several securities of two or more persons will tend to check the unhealthy 
competition at present existing between Presidency and foreign Banks. These 
powers are especially essential to the Banks for helping forward the swadeshi 
movement, In all these respects it. is highly gratifying to note that the 
Government have shown their full sympathy with that movement, and it is 
hoped that this liberal tendency will bear good fruits. 


Education. 


42. We must enter an emphatic protest against the appointment, recently 
Protech. tguunet the ép> announced in the Bombay Government Gazette, of 
pointment of a European as @ European as Principal of the Elphinstone High 
Principal of the Elphinstone School. We do not understand why Government 


High School, = rs should go out of their way to import European Prin- 
inmueeel Samachir (°°), Ginals for the institution in these days when they can 


easily secure the services of qualified native graduates 
holding English University degrees. The school was successfully conducted 
in the past by native Principals and the results achieved by it at the University 
examinations were appreciatively referred to by the Educational authorities 
themselves, But in recent years the institution has lost much of its former 
efficiency and its work compares unfavourably with that of several private 
schools. The attendance at the school has also greatly fallen off owing to the 
boys being drawn away to private institutions, although the fees charged in the 
latter are higher than in Government schools. It is evident that the school 
does not inspire the same confidence in the public as it used todo formerly. 
This deplorable result can be solely ascribed to the perversity of Government 
in clinging to the experiment of entrusting the management of the school toa 
European Principal. Besides, the post of Principal of this school is regarded only 
as a stepping-stone to higher appointments in the Indian Educational Service, 
Within the last decade not a single European Principal has held the post for more 
than three years. A new Principal, just when he has obtained a clear insight into 
the duties of his office, is transferred toa higher post and the vacancy is filled by 
a native assistant, so much sothat during the last ten years the aggregate 
period of acting appointments to the post will be found to be longer than that 
of permanent appointments. In short, the efficiency of this institution is 
being ruthlessly sacrificed to the interests of the Indian Educational Service. 
It behoves Government to throw the post open to qualified natives, or failing 
that, to fix a minimum limit of five years for the tenure of appointment of 
European Principals to the instituticn. 


Municipalities. 


43, ‘One may not go so faras Mr. Dinshaw Wachain his jehad against the 
Improvement Trust; but it is impossible not t6 

Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha’s sympathise with his contentions to a very great extent 
semnereeea me the vere and to wish that soon enough there may come a change, 
ple aia and a change for the better over that ill-starred 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (29), 8th. offspring of Lord Sandhurst’s Government, ‘The 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Bombay - popular impression so far has been that the Trust is 
poverey se (e8)s3 ‘e) Oct.> more the rich man’s friend and benefactor than of the 
Oe ee isam WA" - poor, that while it has done a lot for the former; the 
si - . .,difficulties of the latter have been, if anything, 
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lerably augmented; -We-cannot, of course, share Mr: Wacha’s hopes to 
ie Trust receiving its quietus in the present  generation..........° But all 
ame, none can refrain from praying that able and well-informed 
ppic may: have the: result of awakening the authorities that be to the 
> ~ wisdom and necessity of putting the Trust ona footing that might help it to 

| «wih the city’s ‘benedictions.” |The Bombay Samdchar in a leading article 
kh. Jabours to show that the Trust has proved a white elephant to the city and that 
‘the sooner it is abolished, the better it would be in the interests of the public. 

‘he paper'thinks that the Corporation would be doing a public service by 
dopting Mr: Wacha’s suggestion to put an end to the Trust. The Akhddr-i- 
I dm. alsc approves of Mr. Wacha’s suggestion and hopes that if Government 
donot see their way to abolishing the Trust, they would at least introduce a 
‘Wadical reform in its constitution and methods of work. } 


44, “It is said by some . it is “g apnea to criticise the Improve- 
ot a cha ment trust at the very threshold of its operations. 
Orvental Beviow (12), 10th However, it is now eight years in existence. Sasisdinae 

sums have been borrowed from the public, and some 
work has been shown and some ‘ambitious’ schemes have been projected and 
Advanced a stage. Thus the public have now before it fair materials on which 
‘to pronounce its opinion. And here it is needful to remember that the sanitary 
improvement is for the native town, It is the natives, the permanent residents, 
who are most interested in seeing the improvement. ‘Therefore, it is the opinion 
of these residents which ought most to be heard. What is that opinion after 
eight years’ experience ? Take the vernacular press, see the columns which 
-have been devoted to the subject; read all that they have said, mark all the 
defects that they have pointed out and form your own impartial judgment on 
the subject. On our part we cannot but come to the conclusion that so far 
‘as Mr. Wacha’s memorandum is concerned there is not much material 
‘difference between it and the solvent criticism the vernacular press has made, 
And what is that criticism but an echo of what is talked and said in every 
of the native town as regards the City Improvement Trust? It goes 
without saying that it is condemned and the legislation regarding it is con- 
sidered most unpopular. The reader may, therefore, judge for himself what 
value to attach to the inane effusions and declamations of the official organs 
which are bound to uphold this official organisation—or ‘department of the 
State’ as Mr. Wacha rightly calls it........... Who dare aver that the many 
iniquities and hardships entailed on the rate-payers and citizens should be 
perpetuated, and that radical changes which are sorely called for ought not to 
be made therein? But if it be admitted that radical changes are essential, 
does it not stand to reason that you must go to the root of the evil? 
- And what is the root of the evil? We repeat with emphasis that it is the 
constitution. If the constitution is on Mr. Wacha’s brain, we do not see 

how he could be blamed for it, for look whichever way you like, it is this 
miserable, ill-considered and ill-digested constitution which is at the bottom of 

it all. Knock this constitution on the head; substitute another for it, which 

will efficiently and economically serve the sanitary object which every per- 
manent unit of the citizens has at heart and be in harmony with popular 
sentiments, wishes and requirements, and the public is certain to welcome it with 
cordiality and enthusiasm. But where is the public spirit which will urge such 
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a substitute ? ” 
oe 45. “The Bombay Corporation has accepted Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s 
ae Ra proposition to request Government to hand over the 
ee Resolution of the Bombay sin taten ti weet 
<5 Cpenoeation requesting Gow. plague administration of Bombay tothe Municipality, 


ernment toallow the Munici- 80d one might hold that a very strong argument was 

pality to have full control supplied in favour of the proposal by the fact that 

over the plague expenditure ‘for the past five years expenditure on plague h 

. pas 7y Pp plag as 

Be of > citys: ia a been incurred without the knowledge, criticism and 

Bs odzsylegn*t © control of the Corporation,” As the leader of tha 
= bt tee | body suggested, if has been no doubt a most un- 


constitutional thing, and few woyld withhold their sympathy from those 
who Wial to put an end tosucha state of affairs, But the question is: whether 


 . this eould not be done without-the course suggested by the Corporation under 
_. ‘he advice'of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, There must be many who are: inclined 
¥ . possible, ‘and if it were so, we for one 


Wo take tho: view that it would be . 
{-@hould \be disposed to think that it. would be desirable to make some such 


tw on 


‘Corporation and its Executive are at times not liable to make him take 
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arrangement instead of handing over the plague administration of the city to 
the Corporation at this stage. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s judgment in such 
matters must be admitted to be invariably unerring. But we are not quite 
sure if! his great fondness for, and high opinion of, the Bombay Municipal 


an unduly optimistic view of their ability to manage things efficiently and 
well........... We think that the Government would be justified in pointing 
out that the time has not arrived for investing the Municipality with the 
duties they ask to be allowed to undertake. No doubt, the present arrangement 
is more costly and burdensome than it would be if the Corporation had the 


department under its care, but we should think if to be a comparatively lesser 


evil.’’ 


46. The Broach correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The 


Muhammadan burial- 
ground at Broach. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (52), llth 
Oct. ; Akhbar-e-I[slam (62), 
12th Oct.; Sultdn-ul-Akhbar 


(186), 10th Oct. 


local Muhammadans are determined to have recourse 
to the law for getting redress of their grievance in 
connection with the burial-ground, They have already 
served a notice upon Kao Bahadur Motilal threaten- 
ing him with civil and criminal proceedings, if he 


does not repair the graves and make full amends to 
the Muhammadans for the injury done to their feelings, besides undertaking 
not to disturb their buria]-ground in future: On the 8th October last the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, N. D., inspected the ground and examined the 
bones that had been dug out from the graves. He pronounced his opinion 
that the bones were those of dead human beings buried about 10 years ago. 
This will effectually silence those who have been alleging that the bones 
are those of animals and were specially brought to the burial-ground 
for the occasion, A rumour is afloat this week that the Bombay Government 
have ordered the Collector of Broach to make an entry in his records transfer- 
ring the burial-ground to the Muhammadan community and to repair the dese- 
crated graves. However no authoritative statement has been published on the 
subject. [The Akhddr-i-Isldm also gives publicity to the rumour about the 
dispute having been satisfactorily settled through the intervention of the 
Bombay Government. The Suwltdn-ul-Akhbdr expresses gratification at the 
reported happy termination of the dispute and hopes that in future the Municipal 
authorities will refrain from wounding the religious susceptibilities of the 
Mubammadan community of Broach. The paper draws the attention of the 
Musalmans to the good result produced by the firmness and unity of purpose 
shown by their co-religionists of Broach and advises them to take the lesson to 
heart and follow their example. ] 


47. ‘It will be generally conceded, and nowhere perhaps more freely than 
in ilyderabad itself, that the Commissioner in Sind 
has acted wisely in making the Collector of Hyder- 
abad the President of the local Municipality at the 
present juncture. The late regime has undoubtedly 
not worked in a satisfactory manner and there is now so 
| much bitter party feeling inthe Corporation that 
it would be very difficuit for any non-official President, however capable, to 
introduce order and harmony. It will be the best thing possible for the 
Municipality to have an official President for a time at any rate until all party 
animosity has died away and until the civic administration has been restored to 
smooth working order.”’ 


Appointment of the Col- 
lector of Hyderabad (Sind) 
as President of the Hydere 
abad Municipality. 

Sind Gazette (18), 9th Oct. 


Native States. 


48. Referring to the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
Kolhdpur Spinning and Weaving Mill, the Gujardts 


Pe ry ok Punch writes:—‘‘ We would not have cared to 
ceremony of lovten the refer to Lieut.-Colonel Ferris’ speech, had he not 
foundation-stone of the been lost to all sense of propriety and made one of 


Kolhapur Spinning @nd the most impertinent speeches we have ever heard 


Weaving }ill. from the lips of a Political Agent—that strange and 
Ov lane. ae dies hybrid sort of British official who is neither fish nor 
es fowl, neither civilian nor military. There was not 

con 1387—8 : 


a OS Fs 


until this impertinent. gentleman, 
tage of -his posi 


tion, hurled a shameless 
the swadesht movement and the political leaders of the people 
. In the choicest of Billingsgate this self-constituted critic 
or! . economical and industrial movement of modern India, and 
fled: ourses on thie devoted heads. of Indian leaders........... He would not, 
“ae counms. have been so ‘loud’, had he not known that his hearers were tongue- 
- tied and that they had too much good breeding to use foul epithets or to retort 
in the august presence of their beloved Chief. That is why we have called 
Jolone! Ferris’ speech a cowardly attack........... There is another point in this 
ee connection to which we beg to draw the earnest attention of His Excellency 
ae Lord Lamington. These Political Agents are primarily posted to Native 
| ie States in order that they may make the relations of the latter with the Suzerain 
Power as smooth as possible. Are imprudent, hasty and hot-headed officers 
like Lieut.-Colonel Ferris likely to achieve this happy result? We hope 
Lord Lamington will take serious notice of the silly exhibition, which the 
Political Agent of Kolhapur made of himself the other day.” 


| oe 49, “We congratulate the subjects of His Highness the Maharaja 
ib. o of Kolhapur upon the success attending the first session 
te : Aa IT EI ryan ga of what may be called the Kolhapur Congréss, which 
Mahrétta (9) 7th Oct, met last week at the Maharaja’s capital......... There 
was some hitch about the acceptance of the office 

of President of the Assembly owing to the threatening attitude taken up by 
the Durbar through its myrmidons, but a suitable President was at last found 
in the person of Dr. Vaman Baji Ruikar, who is well-known not only in 
ie Kolhapur but even outside for his public spirit and activity. The Reception 
ae Committee was headed by Mr, Rashinkar, B.A., LL.B., who is the leading member 
rie | of the Kolhdpur Bar. It was asserted with commendable boldness in the speeches 


es 3 of these two office-bearers of the first session of the Kolhdpur Congress that 
| eae -  gonstitutional agitation, to which the subjects of the Maharaja pledged themselves 
fiat by this session, could not be justifiably branded as sedition ; and that, whatever 
the caste of the majority of those who had assembled, the meeting was in effect-a 
| thoroughly representative body. In the first resolution the Assembly publicly 
| expressed & wish that the Maharaja as well as his dynasty may be perpetually bless- 
| ed.with long life and prosperity, The other resolutions formulated definite demands 
| or suggestions calculated to improve the well-being of the Maharaja’s subjects 
| of all classes. The establishment of model agricultural farms, the opening of 
| : Night Schools and the spread in other ways of primary education, the re-establish- 
; a | ment of the Kolh4pur City Municipality which has been indefinitely suspended, 
a the prevention of the destruction of standing crops by ‘wild boars specially 
| preserved for hunting, these were among the topics noticed in its resolutions by 
7 the Congress. There was also one resolution referring to the grievance arising 
out of the constitution of the Durbar by which no Civil Court within the 
Maharaja’s territories could entertain a suit against the Kolhdipur State, The 
demands are on the face of them eminently reasonable, and we congratulate 
the first Kolhapur Congress upon the thoroughly practical spirit which it has 
displayed in its deliberations and resolutions.” (A Kolhapur correspondent of 
the paper writes :—‘‘ The Kolh4pur Representative Assembly resembles in all 
its essentials the Indian National Congress. As the grievances of the subjects 
of Native States are not discussed in the Indian N National Congress, and as 
Native States are independert at least in their internal administration, it is 
desirable that each Native State should have its own Congress to discuss the 
Various grievances of the people and lay them before its ruler. We congratu- 
late the sue er he State upon being the first Native State in India to have a 
Congress e people. Mr. S. K. Altekar,- B.A., LL.B., a member of the 
Kol Bar, was the originator of the idea of the Kolhapur Representative 
Assembly: on the lines of the National Congress.......... In spite of the 
- hundred and one difficulties thrown in his way by mischievous busy-bodies from 
4 GE rs, the Assembly was an unqualified success...,..°... The Honourable 
Me K. Gokhale was..first requested to. accept ey Presidential chair. 
But on account of more important business’ in Poona, he was most reluctantly 
— displease his friends and the large circle of-his admirers in aor 


~~ Rae ee 
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ol 


Professor Modak, a State pensioner, was then seqtsate’ to‘be President and had 
almost prepared his speech, when all of s sudden he was ‘advised not to 
take part in the movement.’ Then the choice of the Reception Committee fell 
on Dr. Vaman Baji Ruikar.” 


/ 50. The Chief of Aundh and his Karbhari, Mr. seer Bapuyi, es not » 
seem to pull on well together. It is said that the 
a in Sou (48), 10th O rt Chief is anxious to get rid of Mr. Jacob Bapuji and 
to secure another Karbhari in his place. It is a pity 
that the relations between the two should be strained instead of being happy | 
and cordial. Mr. Jacob Bapuji has considerable experience of British : service, | 
and it should not be difficult for him to bring up the administration of the | 
State to the British level by introducing needful reforms. The employés of 
the State have not, it is said, received their salaries for several months past. 
We are sorry that neither the Chief nor the Karbhari should be willing to 
remove the present confusion in the State. ) 


51. “The progress of the present plague epidemic at Rajkot discloses 
Placue at Réjkotandallee- @ Very sorrowful tale, The memory of the havoc 
ed nis < the State sath. committed by the plague in the year 1902 has 
rities in taking measures to compelled a majority of the people of the town 


ay ret it. . a 330) to remove to safer areas, but the miseries of the 
Oca tiwdr “umes (8), 11th  yemaining part of the population, who have to live 

from hand to mouth and who would starve but for 
their daily wages, are indescribable.......... Complaints have reached -us 


that in painful contrast with the promptitude of the measures adopted 
by the Municipal authorities of the Civil Station in these terrible times, 
there has been sheer recklessness and inaptitude displayed by the State 
authorities.......... Cases have been reported to us in which the disinfecting 
operations have been put off or totally neglected in spite of the responsible 
authorities having been informed of rats having died or plague cases having 
occurred in certain places. Thatis notall. The result of this procrastination 
and neglect has been that more attacks were reported from the same areas 
which could have possibly been averted, had the responsible officers promptly 
done their duty. But our tale is still incomplete, for we have lately 
come to learn from independent, though reliable, sources of more than 
one shocking incident of the following type:—A poor pedlar died of plague 
a few days ago and no one was willing to remove his dead body to the 
cremation ground, His distracted wife offered to pay exorbitant wages, 
but not a “single carrier would come forward. She waited fora few hours, 
but at last losing all patience and reserve, she ran through the bazaars to 
implore aid. A big officer was driving past her, and when approached, 
summoned a policeman and ordered him to make the necessary arrangements, 
The policeman, however, could do nothing and a whole night and day 
elapsed since her husband’s death, before she could persuade a waggoner to 
take his dead body for final disposal. But now we hear that the superior 
authorities have opened their eyes and drawn upa scheme to combat the 
plague. Ward Superintendents and their Assistants have been nominated and | 
to them has been entrusted the task of supervising the operations. Betimes | 
have they arisen to combat the epidemic, after it has claimed 227 victims 

within a few weeks! Besides, the new Wards Committee is mostly composed 

of members, whose knowledge of public hygiene and sanitation cannot be 
extensive. ‘Therefore, it is of supreme importance that the State authorities 

should either more strictly supervise the operations carried on by the Munici- 

pality or engage additional medical men to cope with the task, inasmuch as 

the work done by school-masters and peons of other departments cannot but 

be superficial and perfunctory. We think that an extra-urban Hospital 
Assistant and one more for the suburban villages will not cost much to the ' 
State, and be a boon to the helpless and panic-stricken people.”’ 


52. On the death of Ala Khachar of Jasdan, three years ago, the Gov- 
ernnient of Bombay instead of dividing his territory 
Alleged mismanagement i in into three equal parts among his sons conferred the 

J — = Samachér (81) talukdari upon Odha Khachar in the hope that. the 
ioth Cet. La ’ well-being of the State would be thereby promoted. 
mk But that hope has not been realised. When Odha 
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¥ bonsted of a betaaion of nearly five 
sum remains now. How and for 
akor | ‘beyond our power to comprehend. 
n that Odhs “Khachar is surrounded by intriguing huzarias, 
in, which was only a few years ago a well-managed State, is 
frannical one. At the instigation of low-bred huzarias Odha 
sen for the last three months harassing and annoying the Maha- 
a in his State. He 8 ate to be labouring under the 
Er Phat there is no one to question hisconduct. Let him, however, reflect 
ae that has overtaken the: Thakors of Bilkha and Malia, the Rana 
ok and Prince Kalubha of Jamnagar. It is high time for the 
went to the Governor in Kathidw4r to direct his attention to the maladmi- 
nase prevailing at Jasdan. 


el: 68. A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwdér Samdchdr :—Although 
a plague has been raging furiously in Mengni, the 
Be Complaints against the Manager of the Taluka is enjoying himself in the 


—- nd rm me & petty neighbouring villages, The town has become desolate 


® Kaihidwiér Samécha'r (81), and the property of the people is left to take care of 

10th Oct. : ney) itself. Kobberies are committed everywhere in broad 

= day-light and the belongings of absentee owners of 
& houses are ransacked and looted. When the people complained to the Manager 


me this state of affairs, he declined to make any arrangement for providing 
ditional police patrol inthe town. Under these circumstances the people of 
Mengni have become miserable and bitterly complain against the intolerant 
attitude of the.Manager.. Only recently a female relation of the Talukdar of 
ee desired to go to Ribada Station en route for Lathi and for that purpose 
uested the Monsees to provide her with State conveyances. This the Manager 
to do, and she was consequently obliged to hire carriages with great 
difficulty. Itis to be regretted that the Manager in the pride of his authority 
.  *Should behave so arrogantly towards a member of the Talukdar’s family. 
’ Every officer in Mengni is at present his own master. 


’ 


ve. Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
ae 54, Under the auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharani Sabha a meetin 
| A public meeting in Bom- WAS held yesterday in the open space behind the 
ae ay in honour of the proprie- Girgaum Post Office for presenting an address to 
ee tor of the Venkateshwar Sa~ Mr. Khemraj Shri Krishnadas, proprietor of the 
_ machér Reig oe 2 lg Shri Venkateshwar Samdchdr newspaper, Mr. Bal 
ning Gangadhar Tilak was in the chair. About 4,000 
.Akhbér-e-Soudégar (63), people had assembled, and the rush was so great that 
12th Oct. before the proceedings commenced a part of the plat- 
form tumbled down. The proceedings opened with the singing of songs exhort- | 
Pe i ing the people to use swadesht goods. Mr. Tilak in addressing the audience 
i said that the meeting had been held for the purpose of honouring a worthy 
ee gentleman who had encouraged the swadeshi movement. In the speaker’s cpinion 
ae the swadesht movement alone could unite the different communities living in the 
Bs country. The Secretary of the Sabha observed that so far thirteen swadeshi 
meetings had been organised and held successfully under the auspices of the 
Sabha. He exhorted his hearers-to emulate the example of Mr. Khemraj, 
“= had rendered valuable service to the swadeshi movement by travelling and 
fap lectures in various places in Northern India and elsewhere. He added 
ee eS oa Mr. j had undertaken to make good the loss that native merchants 
Stes suffer by = swadeshé instead of foreign sugar. The address was then 
: in which Mr. Khemraj’s services to the swadeshi cause were warml y 
_ ---~—~—s gulogised. Mr. Khemraj having thanked the assembly for the address presented 
a | s to him, the proceedings terminated. 
eee sk Be Our meee corres on informs us that on 7th October, 1906, a 
ES. aaa _ publi meeting was held at Dadar (Bombay ) under 
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presided over by Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
~ epee whe passed at the meet- 
t that every one should take a pledge 
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to use country-made goods alone. Mr. Babasaheb Khare, a pleader of Nasik, 
and Rao adur Chintamanrao Vaidya of Kalyén having made speeches 
suitable to the occasion, Mr. Tilak rose and said :—The nt is a time of 
the general awakening. Not only India but the whole of Asia has shown 
signs of awakening. ‘The recklessness of the Western nations has roused the 
Asiatics. Nothing but self-reliance can now save us. Our rulers carry on 
the administration of the country not in our interests but in those of white 
people. The railways are made not for our benefit but to help the drain of 
our wealth to foreign countries. In this way we are impoverished in all 
respects. It behoves us to consider how this deplorable condition can be 
remedied. There is neither treason nor sedition in doing so, but we are merely 
making an endeavour to earn a living. The object of the swadesht movement 
is to provide more food for our sustenance. English Political Economy is useful 
to the English, but not tous. It would be criminal in us to sit with folded 
hands in our present deplorable plight. One advantage of the swadesht move- 
ment is that it concentrates public attention on the subject of our industrial 
regeneration. It would also be useful for uniting Hindus, Parsis and Muham- 
madans, To take the vow of swadeshé will not only lead to the sale of country- 
made goods on a larger scale but also to our intellectual advancement. 
{The Indu Prakdsh, which gives a detailed account of the meeting, writes :— 
Mr. Khare of Nasik was the first speaker. He exhorted the audience to 
continue the swadeshi agitation with unabated zeal as it was the only constitu- 
tional means to stop the incessant drain of India’s wealth to European countries, 
Mr. Chintaman V. Vaidya followed Mr. Khare and supported his views in a 
short and pithy speech. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th October 1906. 
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action, if any, is being taken ; 


pecially ; 


‘Collactoks and District Magistrates and~ Political Agents are requested ‘to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 3S 
believed to be the origin of he report and what the correct facts are. 
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3 
ia _ Liet of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
| (As it stood on the Ist October 1906.) 
Poa 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
| 
ENGLISH. 
1 |Bombay East Indian’ ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly »».| de J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 coe ong 
2 (Daily Telegraph andj Poona ...  ...| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... _,,, 
Deccan Herald. : , 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... .»»| Monthlyee. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 538. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...; Do. ... woe} Weekly .., oe "enc S es Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 
man 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ... coe] DO. ane ad Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 
India and Champion. | 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. «. -e»| Monthly | John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 eee ne 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. oo) Weekly ... ..., Chainrai Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil); 30. 
8 | K&thidwdr Times Rajkot ... ef Daily § oo | Maviji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 ee. 
9 | Mabritta ... ps 5 Peon : 5: ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...; Monthly -e+| Sordbji Mancherji Ratn@gar ; Parsi; 40 sed 
11 {| Muslim Herald ... a! a such SORE es ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir: 
: Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... a eee woo] Weekly ooo »»»| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 vee 
13 | Parsi pee eee eee Do. ees eee Do. eee eee Jehangn Sorebji Talayarkh4n ; Parsi ; 80 eee 
14 | Patriot ... ve .»»| Ahmedabad Do. ove --| Bhdgubhéi Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindol 
’ (Jain); 33. 
15 | Phenix ... on wo. | Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58: ... 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona ... v| Daily. os -+-| Ka@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... ose ove 
and Military Gazette. | 
17. | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly ,., ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 .. 
18 | Sind Gazette oon vee) Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 _ ” 
19 | Sind Journal ...| Hyderabad ,..| Weekly... ««s| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
20 | Sind Times me ...| Karachi... wee| Bi-weekly -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 89 .... 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
21 | A’rya Prakash ees} Bombay oes ...| Weekly ... a —— "5 ——— Dalal; Hindu (Mod 
| nia 
923 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad oe) ae Naroie ’ Prénjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 
o nla) ; 33. 
23 | Deshi Mitra me eT ee a Sek Cae nee Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shréwak) ; — 
94 | Gujarati ... a a a. ie ot De on -»-| Ichharam Surajré@m Desai; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 53. 7 
95 | Gujar4t Mitr’... co: al vee DOe ee ave Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ies 7s a 
96 | Gujar4ti Pynch ... eee) Ahmedabad eee} Do. eve -++| Somalal Mangalddés Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
97 | HindiPunch ... ...| Bombay oe eS ae --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 46 spi 
gg |HindSwardjys ... «| Do. ... | Do. oe — «..| Chhaganldl Lallubhoy Thanéwalé ; Hindu (Shri- 
| m&li Brahman) ; 24. 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ov tt. ‘i Daily _ .» | Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 na 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... om a ee -»-| Weekly ... | Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57 ... ees 
81 | Kathidwdr News... vee} RAJKot ... ee ‘ae -»-| Jamshedji Frdémji; Parsi ; 42 ... = ee 
$2 | Kathidwdr Times scl DOv- coo ono Bi-weekly =x, gerne 7 ae tage Hindu (Negar Bréh- 
re - Man } 5 . 
38 | Praja Bandhu ... «| Ahmedabad _...} Weekly ... b. piven Fs aaoasa Hindn (Mewdda Brah- 
34° : Rast Goftar oa te eee Bombay wal De. i er o6e Pilon Barjor Deséi ; Bhat 55 eos’ eee": 
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.».{M&nekl4] Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 


eee 


1 


: | Madhav ee Tonapi ; 


Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 


BhAéskar Nénéj ji Kotak; Native Christian; 
338. 


W 4man Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdhman); 48. 
Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... vo * 
Hari Né&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Br4hman); 32. 
Do. Do. one 
Jyotib’ Bhagoji Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeo 
Shim’i) ; 


Indu Frakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manuger being Damodar Saévidram Yande; 
Hindu (Mardtha) ; ; 41. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 

wan Bréhman) ; 36. 

Vinayak N dratyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 37. 

Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 
Brahman) ; 32. 

— Sévléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
Al. 

Vaman Hari Dhayle; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
man) ; 22. 

Dwa&rken&th Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sondr) ; 
32. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamfldin ; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulém Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 
Virumal Begr4j ; 


Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 


as annals Sh&h; Hindu 
Bania) ; 39. 


(Shrawak 


Hindu (Deshastha 


Br&hman) ; 22 
..., Anndji Go " Jorépur ; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44. 
oes! Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; — cer 
om A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 ee ste 
..| K&zi Ism&il Kézi Muhammad ; Muhammadan 
| (Memon) ; 41. . 
..| Nén&bhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 53 Bite 
ee-| Mah4shankar Déjibhai; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 95. 


Krishnaréo Mangeshr&o 
(Saraswat Bréhman) ; 28. 
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GuJARA'TI—continued. | 
66 | Bombay Samachar Bombay... | Daily ... sec <—merpe Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
81 ; 37. 
67 | Broach Mitra .| Broach ... .».| Weekly «| Trikamlél Harinéth Thaikor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
Kshatriya) ; 24. 
68 | Broach Saméchér... Re DO. ee nt wa es ...| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... 500 
69 | Din Mani ... Do. Do. : .| Nathalal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 126 
Bania); 27. 
70 4 Dnyxnottejak eee} Ahmedabad _ ...| Fortnightly .| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
71 | Evening Jame = ave -| Bombay .. soe] Daily — aes .| Pirozshah Jehaéngir Marzban; Parsi; 830 ...) 1,600 
72 | Gujarat... eo .| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 vss] 500 
73 | Hitechchhu — .-.| Ahmedabad ees} Weekly -»»| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... eos 500 
74 | Indian Advertiser oe Do. del. BOL tae .| Hival4l Vardham4n Sh4h coe cee 
75 | Isl4m Gazette «+ .o| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. eee} Lbrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 760 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jah@#nooma ..-| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratanshéw Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 coe 600 
77 Jivadaya | Surat see Monthly... -| Dhirajrém —‘ Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... coe! “Boeis) Minecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
| ania). 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira DO. 2 ..., Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad  .| Do. eos ...|Jadurém Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
81 | Kéthi4war Saméchér ...} Do. Do. : ove Rewsshenkas Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- §00 
man); 44. : 
82 | Khedut - .. cee | Bhavnagar eo} Fortnightly ...| Parbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh-| 1,000 
man). 
83 | Loka Mitra eee} Bombay... -»-| Bi-weekly eee "Pad 6 Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra | Weekly see eee} Motilal — Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 800 
Brahman); 45 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... — «»«s| Bombay eo] Daily on «-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
86 | Navséri Patrika «| Navsari... .| Weekly ... ; eo a ne Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; minie 500 
(Bania) ; 3 
87 | Navsdri Prakash ... ccc §=D0. tte cool} D0. ave eee Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 58.. 800 
88 | Praja Mitré .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
37. 
89 | Praja Pokar _ see} Surat .».| Weekly .. .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 es 500 
90 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... Do. .»»| Nagindaés Manch@ram; Hindu (Disa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... ..| Ahmedabad ...] Do, ... — ...| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
92 | Sdnj Vartamén ... .| Bombay ... eee! Daily — oes ..-|. Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, ‘Partners being— 3,800 
0), Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
(2) oY iain Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
98 | Satya Vakta Ei, ae .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla] Harivithald4s ; Bindu (Das Shrim§li 550 
7 Bania); 41. 
94 | Sind Vartamaén soe} Kar&chi ... .| Weekly ..«| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lobéna); 41 "200 
95 | Surat Akhbar = ws. eco] Surat cee | Do ..-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... sed 300 
96 | Tiké4kér_... cee ees} Ahmedabad Do. eee} Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar 500 
| ‘| Mérwadi; Hindu (Bréhman); 44. 
97 | Vande Mataram ... _— «| Bombay «>| Monthly ---| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Théngwilla ; Hindu)... 
(Shrimali Brehmin) ; 24. ‘ 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit vee = ove] Poona coe —s nes] Weekly woe one ap tery Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
99 | Sharman Samachar eee] Bombay ... eee] Do. eve oak sham Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-| 1,000 
100 | Shri Day&nshgar Samé- DOs ave Lacoram; Hindu (Kanyakubja| 200 
char. Bréhman); 30. | 
101 | Shri Veukateshvar Samé-| “ae u Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Ben 6,200 
char. | 
102 | Swadeshi ... ove oe} Do ... Hindu (Vai | 1,000 
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‘ | Where Pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. rats 
— NO, vias «| Gadag (Dhar-| Weekly ... «| Shankrapa Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
ae ae war.) | (Deveng) i 39. 
£08 1] Vritt «. «| Dharwar Or ha | Meare Shi Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
ba > ate : (Shenvi Brahman) ; 36, 
tS gh s He (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
. ae 7» 
as 405 | Loka Bandho _.... ven Do. sank. #5 Die: 000 ..| Gurur@éo Rf&glavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu 800 
¥ (Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
A 406 | Loka Mitra sbe «| Haveri (Dhar- Bes oct ...|Gundo Nilgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth) . 150 
am war). Brahman) ; 80. 
hg 107 || R&jahans ... eos oo«| Dharwar coe} = De nee ...| Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathaér ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
ay b4da Brahman); 43. 
ie 208 | Rasik Ranjini_... »-| Gadag (Dhar-| Do. .., eo»| Gaurishankar R4mprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
ie wer.) Brahman); 43. 
os ManriTR I. 
4S 109 | Arunodays eos ...| Théna ... -»+| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo wae Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 515 
ag Bréhman); 24. 
| 110 | A’rydvart ... pid: eee] DOONA © ae | = Dow ove »o| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Bréhman); 20. 
Ili | Bakul bee See soe | RatnAyiri ‘aa i ie ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 
112 | Ban ove cee «| Poona .«.. gape .»+| Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 400 
| ; 
118 | Bhéla- sa... 12 ne ae ee -e«| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4ada Bréhman); 30, 
114 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... -oo| Wai (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... coe a rN — Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 300-400 
rahman); 2 
116 Belgaum Samachar | Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... ..| Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
42. 
416 | Brahmodaya ne wee] Mah’d (Koldba).| Do. ... on oe Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 400 
bi rahman); 48. 
117 | Chandrak4nt ee .«»| Ohikodi (Bel-| Do. ... ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
ganm), pawan Br&hman) ; 41. | 
(118 | Chandroday&% wi »-| Chiplan (Ratnai-| Do. .., ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
; giri). Brahman) ; 42. 
119 | Chikitsak ... age «| Belgaum mee ...| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
; Hindu aa Brdhman). | 
120 | Deen Mitra .... ...| Bombay eee Do. ...| sadAshiv ishwanath Mdyadeo; Hindy 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman ; 32. 
121 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Hrandol (Khan-} Do. ... Mahddev Pandurang Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 34. : 
3 122 | Dharma ..... pat ...| W4i (Satara) ... me és .«-| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
: Brahman) ; 48. 
123 | Dharwéir Vritt ... wes! Dharwar i Do. S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
ed 7 | 
124 Dinbandhu eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. eer eee V asudeo Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 ° 1,200 
125 | Dnydn S4gar ob eos} Kolh@pur it. ae ; bose = Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
man); 4 
126 | Hindu Punch. ....___...| Thana .. ech Howes -e.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke;, Hindu(Chitp4wan| 1,700 
joe } / Brahman); 40. 
127. Hindu'Vijayi ...  ...| Kochar& (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...) Amandr#o Balkrishna Rangnekdr; | Hindu 76 
: giri.) 3 (Gaud Saraswat Brdhmin) ; 38. 
128 | Hunnarottejak woe] NAsik duck WOES Su, Sas "Waar Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
: ! rahman) ; 27 
x 129 | Jagadddarsh ove ..| Ahmednagar ...| Do. «. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
a: pawan Bréhman); 53. 
a ‘130 | Jagadhitechchhu ... eee} Poona... eS .../-ed0)1 Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 
ae wan Brahman) ; 76. 
i 181 sae .-| Théna ... ee! «| Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
a Prabhu) ; 39. | 
aS eee -»| Poona ... sth SM owt .«.| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 7,500 
e.: | - (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
Be wee” «= soot Shol&pur coe} Doe ... ove} Govind Narayan Kakade ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
ey “i Re. Atgiosts Brahman); 47. | 
ae 184 | Karmanuk oes ee-] Poonaces inn ee Go ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan| ‘ 4,000 
) 1. Brdhman) ; 39. : 
Ker Kokil ... _... Bombay... _...| Monthly ...| Krishnéji N&réyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 2,000 
aes : | Brahman) ; 51. 
eee Lee »-| Poona oes wtdl Weekly eee aoe Bal Ga dhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 18,000 
. | } (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 50. 
-»| Dhntia ae we] DO. oe an] Kdav Betohts a Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth| 00 
ee jon or A Nal Hegde ; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
wat 
oe ~ Dow cap. ve ji Gopal te Hindu (ChitpAwan Breh-| — 200 
: ven) age 35, - 
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MaritHi—continued. 
140 | Lokamat .| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly ... | R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
| giri). Brdhman); 29. 
141 | Lokaseva ... aes oof NASIK vce = wee} ~—SsdD, .| Gang@dbar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
Brahman) ; 27. ; 
142 | Madhukar ... .| Belgaum Do. | Jandérdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu’ (S4ras- 
wat Bréhman) ; 30. 
143 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt »» | Satara eee! Do, .| Pandurang B&abaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
: 30. 
144 | Moda Vritt ooo Wai (Satéra) ...| Do. coc .| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
) Brahman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay... Daily -| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly ... ves Do. do. oes 
147 | Nagar Samachar... ...| Ahmednagar Do. in Vishwanath Gangdr4m ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 25. 
148 | Nasik Vritt ...| Nasik _° w .| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitpawan 
! Brahman) ; 28. 
149 | Nyay Sindhu ~-.| Ahmednagar Do. .».| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. a 
150 | Pandhari Mitra ... eee| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. ee-| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
l¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. 

151 | Parikshak ... -»-| Belgaum «| Do. .»| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 
| wat Brahman) ; <3. 

152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -++| Poona Do. ..., Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| | Brahman); 37. 

153 | Prabhat ...| Dhulia -»-| Monthly ..., Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhadaé 

| Brahman), 

154, | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon (Kh#n-| Weekly ... | Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth| . 

desh). | Br&hman) ; 42. 
155 | Prakash -| Satara ate 500 | Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karhada 
| Brahman); 82. 
156 | Pratod ... ves .- Islampur(Satara).| Do. ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—360 
| hada Brahman) ; 23. 

157 | Raghav Bhushan... .«.| Yeola (N4sik) oa. ose se Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 

158 } R4shtramukh ves vee M4had (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
| month. | Brahman) ; 28. 

159 | Satya Mitra ...| M&legaon (Nasik).) Weekly ... ve | B4lchand Hir4chand; Jain; 26 ... 

160 | Satya Shodhak ... sot Ratnagiri Do. ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

) ; | | Brahman) ; 28. 

16] | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... .| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :—Rdmchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
| | Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 

162 | Sholapur Samachar eo+| Sholapur .» Weekly ... Ss Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 47... 
| | 

163 | Shubh Suchak = Dos eve Do. ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

| Br&hman); 61. 
164 | Samant .| Karad (Satéra)... Do. «:} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
: shasth Breéhman); 33. 
165 | Vidur ++ Dhamni (Satara) ‘ Do. eee ..| Damodar Ganga#dhar Marathe ove 
| | 
166 | Vidya Vilas coe -e+| Kolhapur .«+! Bi-weekly .| Ganesh on ig Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
eee Bréhman); 22. 
167 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... .«| Weekly ... .| Baélkrishna Na@r4yan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
| wan Brahman); 41. 
168 Vikram ad S4tara eee eee! Monthly eeceee 
- , 
169 | Vishvavritt ... eee] Kolhapur --- Monthly... see| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
) (Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 
170 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistar ...| Bombay... vet .-| (1} Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni. ww 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

171 | Vrittas@r ... oes --| Wai (Satara) | Weekly ... ...| bakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; ol. : 

172 | Vritta Sudha coe -| Satara eo a gee wes} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brzhman) ; 38. 
173 | Vydpdri ose san ee.| Foona “oe .+| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth | Brah-| 
‘ce | man) ; 40. 
174 | Vydpar Samachar... ---| Ahmednagar ...) Do. icc .»| Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mar- 
wadi); 33. J 
175 | Warkari ... © ««» —-«**| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
lapur). Brahman); 40. 
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foe] Edition. ~ | Name, caste and age of Baitor. saga 


: 


ea Gages ...| Sukkur ... eos} Weekly ... .-.| Sh4msudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan; 600 
. (Abro); 89. 


des .. | Ldrkhdna Ae gu | ia PCa — eee Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);} 1,000 


eos eee} Karachi... car A | one .»«| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 39 __... 650 
ov a oe ons oe. -e-| Asauumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lob4na) ;62_ ... 100 
oat .».| Shikaérpur ae) ere -»-| Ohelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 


181 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai soe, Bombay... ...| Monthly ...|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
. | (Sheikh); 44, 


182 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...) Do. ... — ...) Weekly . .--| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
: ; ) madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


188 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin —_...| Bhus4wal (Khin-| Do. ... Z Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 75 


desh). (Mahomedan). 
184 | J4m-i-Jahdnnuma soo} JQlgaon =(Khan-| Do. os eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
: desh). , Muhammadan. 
185 Mufid-e-Rosger eee ees Bombay eee eee Do. eee ee eeeees eee 


186 | Sultén-ul-Akhbdr | Do. sos oes| Daily. —.... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
/ madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


187 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... ..| Poona ... coe Weekly oes ove "(ehe aes walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
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188 Jain wwe ove ...| Ahmedabad .....| Weekly ... ...| Bhaguohai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
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189 Chandrike ,.. eae | Bagalkot (Bij4-) Weekly .. «' Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
pur). | . | Brahman) ; 34. 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed im brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and theshort a (@] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 

tc! been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
(4 a Be tn Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
: D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
pepeetotes are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


EB. The papers matked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
Nos. 63, 67 and 71 océasionally contain English articles. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Vande Mdtaram in its August issue publishes the first two 
chapters of a serial story entitled “Garland of 

Imaginary dialogue bet- Victory.” The writer begins by referring to the 
papal hace—a * pom and conquest of India by the Musalmans and then describes 
Fade ites (97), 28 follows the advent of the British into the country :-— 
Aug. issue. _ In the meantime there came to this country some 
white cranes from across the seas. Being artful in 

their dealings they did not fight with the Indians, but only asked for some 
land for purposes of trade. The Indians, being liberal-minded, complied 
with their request. But the cranes acted according to the proverb “Give 
him an inch and he will want an ell” and began to hypnotise the Indians and 
practise upon them their deceptive arts. Consequently the Indians, although 
descended from an heroic, enterprising and intelligent race, were entrapped 
in their snare, and being deluded by their fascinating ways deliberately ‘allowed 
their motherland to be plundered. The white cranes thereafter posed as saints 
and gulped whatever they could gradually get from the Indians by cajolery. 
By these tactics they acquired in course of time all the wealth that had been 
amassed by the Indians, with the result that the latter were reduced to the 
verge of starvation. Seeing this plight of her sons, the goddess Hind became 
miserable and emaciated, and her affection for her sons also began to cool. 
This state of things awakened some Indians, who are now trying to extricate 
their countrymen from the snare of deception in which they have been 
entangled, and to make them acquainted with the machinations of the cranes 
and free them from slavery. Owing to this the veil of fascination, which had 
been drawn over the eyes of the Indians by those who had snatched away their 
independence; has been gradnally uplifted and the Indians have begun to think of 
their condition and resumed the worship of their motherland, They do not now 
demand from the cranes what they have lost, nor do they blame any one for 
their present condition, for they know that it has been brought about by their 
own folly. In short, they do not give any provocation to the cranes. But 
they are anxious to preserve what little they can get from the juice of their 
mother’s love for them. Consequently after deep deliberation they have begun 
to boycott ‘‘crane-made”’ articles and encourage swadeshi ones. By this 
means they will prevent the gifts of their mother from passing into the hands 
of the white cranes. But the cranes do not relish this. They fear that if the 
Indians persist in their present policy, they will regain their former strength 
and be ready to fight fortheir independence. ‘The cranes, therefore, do all they 
can to cow down and oppress the Indians. Just as Satan endeavours to 
mislead righteous men, so these Satanic cranes are trying their utmost to 
lead the Indians astray from the path of righteousness which they are now 
treading. Accordingly Indians, who have been disarmed and weakened by 
internecine feuds, are pondering over what they should do ito escape this cala- 
mity. A slim youth aged about 24 years was musing over this condition of his 
countrymen under the cool shade of a grove of trees. He had reclined on the 
ground, when suddenly he was aroused from his reverie by the rays of the 
rising sun. He heaved a deep sigh, tucked up his sleeves, closed his fist and 
waved it in the air. He pressed down his lower lip with his teeth till blood 
oozed out from it. Then he folded his arms, closed his eyes and sat quiet. 
Soon after the sky became overcast, darkness spread everywhere aud flashes 
of lightning accompanied with thunder illumined the sky. But the youth 
remained unmoved, Suddenly the ground under his head shook and burst 
with a thundering sound. In a few moments from the cleft in the ground 
there’ came out the beautiful figure of a woman with a diamond crown 
on her forehead on which were engraved the words “ Hind Devi (Goddess 
of Hind)’’, She was attired in the simple dress of Gujarati women. She was 
unsurpassably beautiful and the fragrance emanating from her body sweetened 
the air all around. She paused for one moment and then passed her hand on 
the body of the youth and kissed him. She then struck on the ground 
the spear which she held in her left hand and exclaimed :— Get up, O 
son, get up. Be patient and enthusiastic, and your wishes will be fulfilled,” 
At the touch of. the goddess the youth felt a thrill of delight and shed 
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His gloomwas: momentarily dispelled by her sweet words 
iecling before her, he said:—‘O rev mother, goddess! I have 
eee ks fered much for my mistake in forgetting you in my infatuation for a woman. 
"> ——s«s #Mlanve: mercy on meand pardon me for my faults. I shall not now forget you 
ae. the enc rah ay ee Show me. the way to save your children from these 
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alien -er me so that I may die in your service,” Asthe youth 
_ aittered these words, his voice faltered and tears trickled down from his eyes 
and wetted the feet of the goddess. When he had done, she wie his 
' - eyes and said: “Son, calm yourself. I have pardoned your fault, Do not 
fear and be patient. May God keep up your wisdom for ever. Get up, I 
am not angry with you.’ Hearing these words, the youth fell on his knees 
and clasping his hands. in supplication turned his tearful eyes towards her. 
He saw her seated on a splendidly decorated throne. She was gazing at him 
with affectionate looks. His love for her was strongly aroused and he said ina 
piercing voice :—‘* Mother! Whatever I do I shall not be able to repay your 
obligatjens to me.” Heaving a sigh the goddess said :—“ All my children were 
kind and loyal, and loved me well; yet to-day, being entrapped in the snare of 
fascination laid by these cranes, they have forgotten me. Ido not blame them 
for this.’”’ The youth said :—‘* Goddess, your love for your children is indescrib- 
able. They have forgotten you, but you have not forgotten them. They have 
neglected their duty, but you have not changed towards them. Oh! Those 
ungrateful Indians who have forgotten your maniilold obligations—let them be 
hated—” The goddess interrupted him abruptly and exclaimed : ‘* Stop! Stop! 
i Do not thus be angry with my children. Blame them not, for having 
ie forgotten themselves owing to the fraudulent arts of those foreign cranes, they 
a: have forgotten me. My children are being tortured by foreigners. 
I cannot bear the sight of their sufferings. I am not grieved at their 
forgetting me, but at their having forgotten themselves. I do not wish 
that they may remember and love me but that they may be happy.” 
The youth replied in a voice choked withjoy: “OQ mother! How kind and 
loving you are towards your children. I am sure the white cranes have 
ved faithless to them by way of punishment for their faithlessness towards 
you. The goddess replied:—‘* No, they have not knowingly turned un- 
faithful towards me, but they were unconsciously led astray by the cranes. God 
‘: should not have punished them for the fault of the cranes.””’ The youth said in 
is astonishment :— O goddess! Your great love for your children has made you 
| blina to their faults. But God is just and what He has done must be right.” 
The goddess heaved a sigh and tossing her head, said:—‘Granting that 
. my children are somewhat to blame, I cannot bear to see the Almighty 
Ae inflicting upon them such severe punishment for their fault. I give them 
| enough for their wants, but nothing is left in their hands. They die of 
hunger and have to knock about from post to pillar. They have become very 
miserable. O God! Enough of this now. Do not harass them any more. For 
my sake pardon their faults, if any, and save them from misery and make them 
happy.’’ Her piteous bewailings brought tears into the youth’s eyes, He 
said in a choked voice:—‘“ O Goddess! Why do you make yourself so mis- 
erable? If you so desire, you are powerful enough to annihilate the wicked 
oppressors of your children. Cause this earth, which is regarded as your body, 
to shake and tremble and the trees and mountains thereon will fall down upon 
the cranes and crush them to death. And then your misery will diminish,” 
The goddess replied :—‘* Yes, I am able to accomplish that, But by so doing, 
harm will come to my children also, and all the elements of their happiness 
will be destroyed. I can, however, avoid this course and destroy the cranes 
by other means. But just as Rama allowed the mbnkeys to have the 
credit of devastating Lanka, although he himself was able single-handed 
to accomplish the task; just as Krishna, though powerful enough to 
destroy the whole army of the Kauravas, wanted Arjun to get the credit of 
defeating them and with that view stimulated his wavering enthusiasm in 
fighting with his kinsmen and ultimately crowned him with the garland 
of victory ; similarly I do not want to deprive my children of the credit of 
accomplishing the task which has devolved upon them: ‘The stigma of 
@ffeminacy and cowardice which at present’ attaches to them will not be wiped 
» if 1 perform that task myself. I do not like that there should be a 
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stain on the reputation of my children: Hence I want them to subjugate the 
white cranes With their own hands, But they are lacking in zeal and enthu- 
siasm -and are perplexed as to what they shonlddo. If they try to under- 
stand Krishna’s advice to Arjun which is contained in the Gita, they will 
know what they should do and obtain glory by doing their duty.”’ The 
youth replied :—*“‘ Mother! Now I understand why you have so long sat quiet 
instead of forthwith annihilating the wicked, No doubt Indians themselves 
ought to do what they have to do.’’ The goddess said:—“ Very well. Try to 
make my children understand what you have learnt from me, and taking down 
the moral of the Gita, which I will presently dictate to you, disseminate it 
among them.’ The ‘youth expressed his readiness to obey the wishes of the 
goddess, whereupon she struck her Jeft foot on the ground and lo! there came 
out a chair andatable with writing materials duly arranged thereon. Ona 
hint from the goddess, the youth sat down on the chair and took up @ pen. 
(Zo be concluded. ) 


2. Snehi (lover) contributes to the Vande Mdtaram the following article 
entitled “ Why should Indians trust English- 
Exhortation to the Indians men? ’’:—The British Government which was 
to oppose Englishmen and formerly reputed for its justice has now become 
romero tamely to their notorious for its injustice. Confusion prevails every- 
i Sere (97), Where in India and the natives are subjected to 
Aug. issue. persecution, They are trying to escape oppression 
and are now beginning to be united, as they know 
that union can enable them to become independent. Englishmen are aware 
that their rule in India can last only so long as her people are disunited. They 
are, therefore, resorting to their old trick of sowing the seeds of mutual 
jealousies and dissensions among the Indians. But the latter are not likely 
to be deluded by such tactics. They have begun to realise that they have lost 
their all by placing confidence in Englishmen ; that the latter have never cared 
to redress their grievances ; and that even now when a crisis has been reached, 
their tongues which cry out for a redress of their wrongs are stopped by means 
of oppression. But Englishmen err if they think that Indians will be intimi- 
dated by such methods. If the Indians had been a timid people, Englishmen 
would not have been obliged to conquer India by resorting to fraud. No, 
Indians are brave warriors longing to fight on the battle-field, The blood of 
their ancestors still flows in their veins and will boil the more at the sight of 
such deeds of Englishmen. The consequence will be that one day there will be 
blocdshed on the soil of India and Englishmen will lose even what they already 
possess. Indians have now realised that they ought not to sit quiet, but 
oppose Englishmen who fancy their greatness to consist in plundering India. 
If we had voluntarily given away what was ours, we could have borne the 
loss ; but when we have been fraudulently deprived of our belongings and are 
besides trampled under foot and abused as cowards, how can we bear it? The 
tongues of Englishmen are sealed in replying to this question. There is no 
loophole of escape for them, and there is no doubt that they will be suffocated to 
death within. 


8. The Vande Mdtaram reprints two poems purporting to have been 
composed by Zaverbai, deceased mother of the editor, 
Exhortation toIndianwomen Mr, Chhaganlal Lalubhai Thanawala. ‘The following 
a the ae is a translation of the first poem :—Sisters! Let us 
wag Date Fa Pte wa, * gather together and march to the battle-field, if we 
Aug, issue. desire to wear the crown of glory. Let us gather 
together for saving our honour from being outraged 
and doing good to the goddess Hind. Let us rush forward to annihilate the 
irreligious, blow up this kingdom of tyrants, trample the enemy under our feet 
and cut him to pieces on the battle-field.- Let us hold ‘weapons in our hands, 
bring out the fire smouldering in our hearts and for once make a bon-fire of it 
so that the accursed thing might be burnt and destroyed. Zaver says emphatice 
ally ‘‘ Let the accursed thing be burnt and destroyed.’’ The second 
describes the heroism of a young lady fighting on the battle-field beside her 
husband and putting the sterner sex to shame, 
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dawn again only when the Indians cherish the memory of such celebrations 
; sand. emulate the example of the Sun in the heavens which rises and sets 
> ‘with perfect uniformivy. When the Aryans follow the footsteps of their 
' fevered ancestors, imitate their qualities and deeds, and try to make their lives 
a equally pure, the celebration of this day will shine forth in unexampled splendour, 


Eyery Aryan should bear in mind the nobility of the life led by King 
Vikramaditya and like him take the following vow on this day: “I shall die 
in order to bring about the regeneration of my country. Let my life, my 
opulence, my body and my soul be offered as oblations to the yagna (sacrificial 
ceremony) of the regeneration of my holy mother—the land of the Aryas. Let 
a my life and actions be devoted tothe service of the poor, The country’s 
Be, happiness is my happiness and its misery my misery. Let every moment of 
y my life be spent in the service of my country.” This should be the vow 
taken by every son of the soil. When our lives become thus pervaded 
with benevolence, the sanctity of these celebrations will be preserved and 
the pious souls of our ancestors be gratified and bless us as follows :—‘O sons! 
Your happiness is in your hands. Now that you have secured it, let it 
remain intact with you. At the end of the year let a balance be struck of 
the doings of a life of benevolence and let there be continuous increase in 
your happiness. In the coming year let this holy and pure life be maintained 
intact. Amen.” 


5. A good king should love his subjects and try his best to redress their 

| grievances. The subjects also should reciprocate 

Alleged unsympathetic such love and show their readiness to serve their 

atilinde sat ae —_ ruler in wealor woe, Looked at from this point of 

~~, Indian sabjeota. view, our present rulers are not fit to be styled kings, 

ee Arwnodaya (109), 14th Oct. While we, Indians, are behaving in a way befitting a 

Nia 452g ‘subject community and sympathising with the sorrows 

of our sovereigns, pass and present, and displaying a spirit of implicit obedience, 

our rulers are showing utter lack of sympathy with us even while we are in the 

throes of famine and when plague is decimating beautiful towns like Poona. 

They are making merry and revelling in dances and ¢amashas at Ganesh Khind 

or enjoying dramatic performances in the cool atmosphere of Simla. The 

thought that our rulers are indulging in such luxuries while we are plunged in 

misery cannot but be distressing. ‘heir primary aim seems to be to plunge us 

deeper into servitute. In our next issue we shall indicate the lines of action 
that should be adopted by us if we desire to arrest our further decline. 


6. We are ata loss to understand why Anglo-Indian papers should insist 
) ‘ii on using the title His Highness in speaking of the Amir 
ial ange tne au of Afghanistan, when the new treaty has recognised 
to the Amir of Afghanistan the Amir’s independence and entitled him to be styled 
in styling him His High- His Majesty. lf the turbulent population of 
ness. i a Afghanistan take offence at this attitude of the 
12) 35th egy - Anglo-Indian press, it would be difficult to pacify 
C18"), them, and all the efforts of the Government of India 
to preserve amicable relations between the two countries will fail. The Afghans 
are an ignorant and blood-thirsty people, and their swords will leap out of their 
scabbards when they hear their king addressed as His Highness, We think it 
our duty to suggest to Government that they should publicly proclaim the legiti- 
mate title of the Amir, so that the misunderstanding that prevails at present in 
the matter may be removed. 


4, “If it be true that on no-single occasion since the Mutiny was 
bay's O25 ! the British press so flooded with editorials and cor- 


jed_ indifference, of responderice on the subject of India as during the 
British press and pub- Jast few weeks since the adroit wire-pulling of Reuter 
dorevtetey th Oct. | gave ludicrously ‘exaggerated proportions and a 
sinister meaning to the alleged crowning of Babu 
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Surendranath Bannerji, then the fact offers a very instructive commentary on 


the relations between England and India. The Indian press is spending 


thousands of reams of paper and hundreds of pounds of ink every week for the 
discussion of the country’s affairs. Some of the best talent in the land is 
engaged in this work of journalism, the main aim of which is to attract the 
attention of the Government in India and England to the great topics of mal- 
administration under which the nation is suffering and sinking every day. 
But all this labour and expense hardly ever succeeds in securing such attention, 
But let an insignificant incident like the ‘Coronation’ of Babu Surendra- 
nath happen and you at once find the cables being worked with great 
energy, and the whole phalanx of the British press running to their 
guns as under the influence of a bugle call, and bombarding the Indian 
people with abuse, ridicule and threats. This is paying attention to India with 
a vengeance. If a great famine scourges India, the British press does not 
deem its duty to ask why so many avoidable deaths were not prevented by 
Government. If the plague ravages and desolates the country, that press does 
not concern itself with anything beyond blaming the fatalistic tendencies of the 
Indian people and advising steps to be taken for preventing the spread of the 
disease to England. If the Congress cries itself hoarse over popular grievances 
and asks for their redress, the only notice which the British press takes of it is 
to devote a couple of lines of its news columns, when it is not in a mood to 
ridicule the oratory of the Babu and the vanity of the Mahratta. But all this 
changes and many a secret spring of motive is opened for noticing Indian affairs 
as soon as any the least sign appears of the determination of the Indians to 
make themselves heard, or as soon as any of them speaks or does anything 
which could be distorted and misrepresented so as to make it appear seditious, 
For instance, the alleged coronation of Babu 8S, N. Bannerji has served to 
attract the attention of the British people, when it was denied to the Indian 
people, even though monster meetings were held, monster petitions were 
signed, lawful conferences were held only to be dispersed, heads were broken, 
and the extreme measure of boycott was resorted to. What was the 
‘coronation,’ even suppossing it to be true, when compared with all the things 
enumerated above? Surely a sense of humour seems to be as much wanting 
in the English people as a sense of their duty towards India. In refusing to 
give Babu S. N. Bannerji credit for common sense they have betrayed their 
own deficiency in that respect, and all the eloquence, all the learning, all the 
store of political commonplaces and maxims, which British journalists and their 
correspondents have exhibited on the present occasion, serve only ac evidence 
of the phenomenal incapacity of the British public as much to correctly 
perceive the true meaning of events in India as to vigilantly guard the destinies 
of the three hundred millions which they claim to have been entrusted to them 
by Providence itself.” 


*8. “The sixteenth of October, last week, was a memorable day in the 
history of Bengal......._ The event was celebrated by 

greg wrong S in Bengal the Hindus as a day of mourning while the Muham- 
OB she | een -- madans found in it an occasion of rejoicing and 
oer lta aren pleasure.......... ‘The demonstration was, however, 
foolish to the extreme, as to all intents and purposes 

there was no substantial occasion for the display of such conflicting 
sentiments and open racial hostilities.......... The jubilation of the Muham- 
madan population, as exhibited on the Partition Day, is open to one 
interpretation only. It is in a- way an open refutation of the pro- 
claimed principles under which the partition was originally carried out by the 
Government. It is indiscreet and impolitic in the only conclusion to which 
it leads that the partition was effected in the communal interest of the Islam 
population of the Provinse, and that its repeal would be resented as depriving 


the community of a proffered privilege. On the other hand, the meaningless. 
agitation which the Babus are conducting over the partition question is equally 
inseusate.......... The agitation has lost much of its initial vigour, and the 


boycott movement. is already dy ing its natural death. To keep the agitation 


alive, the. Babus have.given it. a semi-ecclesiastic turn. The Rakhi Bandhan - 


ceremony was performed and religious vows were taken with a view to bind 
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| propaganda to. a continuance of the agitation, 
movement. There is, however, one important 
ft. tion of the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 
; ofthe former compare unfavourably with 
methods of Muhammadan agitation. The tearing of 
Of lachrymose tears, in rank despair, is not the way to 
excite sayz pathy or seek redress. If the Bengali agitators have a reputation to 
lose, they should refrain from. making such a sorry exhibition of themselves, 
and exposing themselves to the ridicule of a sneering world.” ! 


“9. © As for the ete ee ee which have been designed as 
Bee. se gle a counterblast to the Babu demonstrations on Parti- 
Pe Pe gm ee (29), 16th tion day, we wish we had been in a position to view 
Reo $9 : _ them with greater approval than we actually find our- 
selves able to do. It is natural that the Muhammadans should affect approval 
of the partition.,......... But there is after all no spectacle in the world 
sO gags So as that of the very people, who constantly go about telling the 
world : ‘See, how better we are than our neighbours,’ in their desire for the 
world’s applause, making themselves more ridiculous than the neighbours 
whose conduct they decry. And such isthe spectacle the Muhammadans of 
Bengal are presenting to the world by their conduct, by their excessive 
demonstrations of loyalty towards the British raj and the praise—one might 
almost call it fulsome adulation—of its agents, which they have been indulg- 
ing in for some time.......... It appears to have got into the heads of the 
Muslims that by doing everything contrary to what the Hindus do, by approv- 
ing of everything the Hindus disapprove, they would be doing a service to the 
British raj and themselves. A people like the Muslims cannot fall into 
& greater error, and it is time they were told of the danger of overplaying their 
part. Englishmen are too shrewd a race not to see through the game, and 
though they would naturally be only too glad to make what capital they can 
out of such demonstrations of ultra-loyalty to serve their political ends, it is 
far from probable that they would be ever in a mood tu think highly of 
those rendering such service or feel disposed to reward it.” 


10. ‘The Bengali patriots had an opportunity given them, day before 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 18th yesterday, to shame their critics and vindicate their 

Oca: Png, cols. reputation for earnestness and sincerity........... It 

: will be remembered that, among the items in the 

me of the Partition Day demonstrations, there was one exhorting 

’ .. the ‘Bengali nation’ tosubscribe fundsfor the swadeshé cause. The Bengalis 
know that the true test of genuine patriotism is sacrifice, and that if there is any 
‘thing that has made the people sceptical about the earnestness of their purpose 

and the sincerity of the political convictions they affect to cherish, it is their 
close-fistedness and their aversion to touch their pockets......... If Bengal had 

been in’a truly patriotic mood on the Partition day, out of the abundant coffers 

of her sons, her merchant princes and her wealthy Zamindars, at least a crore 

of rupees would have come out to testify to the sincerity and earnest- 

ness underlying her protestations of sorrow and humiliation, But instead of 
this crore, as far as present reports go, we have not had even fifty lakhs, ten 
lakhs, five lakhs, one lakh, or for the matter of that ten thousand! Whata 
painful thing to notice on the part of a people crying themselves hoarse, these 
many months, to prove to the world that their hearts have been bleeding, 
that they have* sworn to spend and be spent in the service of their beloved 
ae mother-land! Instead of doing what was most needful, they have been content 
+ te sit in sackcloth and ashes for a few hours. The mere fact that the household 
e fire was not kindled, the pious housewife did no cooking, the valiant patriot 
teok nothing but milk and fruit the whole day long, cannot suffice to convince 
the world of the sincerity and earnestness of the Bengalee patriot........... In 
short, by their demonstrations of Tuesday last, the Babus have once more proved 
themselves to be devoid of the true instinct of nationality, of the great virtue 
- which alone sanctifies patriotism, namely, self-sacrifice. ‘Thus weighed again in 
‘the balance:and ‘found wanting, how can they. blame their critics for refusing 
a take — word in the matter of their devotion to their country and 
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11, “ The 16th of a oe is ——s ee. by gt se prem 
d of Bengal into two distinct Provinces; off; 
20ih Ook Eng coke, (63), beyond everybody’s expectation, without the slightest 
exhibition of any inimical feeling between the 
Hindu and Muhammadan communities, The authorities of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam appear to have artfully devised a probable collision between the two. 
great communities, but it is a matter for congratulation that the Hindus, 
principally the Babus, could see through the game, and they behaved themselves 
on the occasion ina manner which cannot but meet with the approval of the 
educated classes of the country. It is bad diplomacy to set one nation, which 
has been incited to be exultant and jubilant, against another, which professes to 
go into mourning over a grievance, whether real or chimerical...... The Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal seems to have deemed it both diplomatic and expedient 
to break the back of Bengali agitation by hook or by crook, and it did 
not accordingly fail to follow in the foot-steps of the late Lieutenant-Governor, 
in that it not only allowed but even encouraged the Muhammadans by way of 
a counter-blast to illuminate the streets and hold meetings and banquets, 
where the European residents, both ladies and gentlemen, were treated to rich 
repasts and refreshments.......... It looks as if the Government were bent upon 
bringing the Muhammadans, who preponderate in Dacca and other places in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, in opposition to the Hindus, so that there might 
be a free fight and a breaking of heads and loss of limbs of the weaker party, 
against whom it evidently bears a grudge. The Government could not have 
devised a better mode of bringing about riots in these places......... If the 
occasion passed off peacefully and without any signs of vindictiveness on the 
part of either party, it was certainly not due to the care and precautions on the 
part of the Government, but to the good sense of the Bengali Babus, who 
evidently thought that discretion was the better part of valour, and kept 
away, while they were in sack-cloth and ashes, from the jubilant Muham- 
madans, who, egged on by the Government, indulged in all sorts of imbecility 
and extravagance too numerous to be mentioned,” 


12, “The Nawab of Dacca does not, indeed, represent the whole 
Muhammadan community, and the language employed 


a en <Se at- by him towards Mr, Gokhale is likely to be disap- 
tack on Mr. Gokhale, . ee CE ae ; 
Indian Spectator (5), 20th proved by many of his co-religionists as unnecessarily 


Oct, vehement and oifensive. There are also many 

| Muhammadans who do not feel as keenly as the 
Nawab does on the necessity of maintaining Be partition absolutely intact. 
Yet the general trend of the movements among the two great sections of the 
Indian population will be to associate the virtue of loyalty with Muhammad. 
ans—though it is by no means their monopoly—and by implication to deny it 
to their rivals, and thus to drive them into separate camps. When this is the 
result at the very start of Mr. Gokhale’s journey on the road to self-govern- 
ment, what is gained by talking about Boers and Irish Home-Rulers?..,....., 
Why does Mr. Gokhale advise his countrymen to agitate for self-govern- 
ment, while the Nawab hates such agitation like ‘poison’? Is it because 
Mr. Gokhale has been a Professor of History, while the Nawab has not, or is 
there any difference between the mental characteristics of the communities 
which they respectively represent ?......... Whatever the explanation may be, 
the fact remains that the Muhammadans are somehow or other counted amon 
the ‘forces ot loyalty,’ while the Hindus have to establish that claim individually | 
by personal proof, Whether the true link of sympathy between Muhammadans 
and the British people is that they are both ‘people of the Book,’ or that they 
both feel themselves as foreigners in the land of the Hindus, it is a ‘ settled fact’ 
that they are all subjects of a common Sovereign, and they have to accomplish 
their pilgrimage to the.shrine of Progress in a united caravan.” 


13. Pandit Kripashankar Zinabhai Amrelikar contributes some verses to 

__ the Gujardté on the anniversary of the Partition 

nit’ rses on the Partition Day in Bengal of which the following is the yur 
“Gujardti (24), 14th Oct, Port :—Auspicious is the day (7th August) on which 
‘the standard of India’s glory was unfurled in Caleutta 
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which were 
Native Bank is established in Bombay, Even the priestly class which is noted 


18 is the anniversary of the Partition Day which carries with it the 


, ecg high as a result of the Partition. ‘These are days for 
victory, and for curbing our miseries, poverty, idleness, 

se . India was in profound sleep, when all at once the 
1; m her. Let us thank Lord Curzon, whose various acts have 
eated a martial spirit in the minds of the people and given birth to the 
yoott and swadeshi movements, In every nook and corner of the country 


the people have become intoxicated by the pleasant breeze of the Bengal 


Partition, The spirit of swadeshism is abroad and all have become in- 
tee with a desire to develop indigenous arts and industries. Lord 

urzon, Sir B. Fuller and Mr, Emerson’ have striven hard to awaken the 
Indians from their lethargy! jRevelling in luxurious comforts they have 
disturbed the whole country, branded the Indians as liars and rudely awakened 
those who were reposing in fancied security under British protection. Thoughts 
of independence have inflamed the minds of both young and old and prompt- 
ed them to proclaim: “India is ours; we are for her.” Praise be to God, that 
Indians, whether they reside in Bengal or Sind, in Kathidwar or the Deccan, 
have alike become actuated by the spirit of swadeshism. The thanks of all 
Indians are due to Lord Curzon, because it isowing to him that they have come 
to understand how to bring about the regeneration of their country and to 
save themselves from misery. Everywhere the echo is heard, “ Victory, victory, 
victory! Hail mother,” ‘Taking the national flag in their hands the Indians 
cry aloud, Kripashankar makes an auspicious augury that the sons of Bharat 
will become united. 


14, Exactly one year ago, the partition of Bengal was brought into force, 
, This day is memorable not only in the annals of 
Progress of the swadesht Bengal but of the whole country. From this day 
movement inIndiaduringthe Jast year began the swadeshé agitation in right earnest, 
Peart The id t On this side it tak 
Kesars (136), 16th Oct. e idea was not new. On this side it was taken 
up years ago and sought to be propagated by men 
like Ganesh Wasudeo Joshi and M. B. Namjoshi, but the public mind was not 
then prepared to act upon it, To-day, the case is different. The series of 
terrible misfortunes through which the country lias passed has made the people 
realise vividly their chronic poverty, the disappointing results of twenty years’ 
Congress agitation have filled their minds with gloom and despondency and 
impelled them to depend for their industrial regeneration upon their own efforts. 
The spread of the swadesht propaganda in recent years is not confined to India. 
We witness it not only in powerful countries like France and the United States, 
which have cast the principles of Free Trade to the winds, but even in such 
weak and small countries as Ireland, Switzerland and Poland and even in 
effete and slumbering China. Nay, the importance of the idea is grasped 
by. British politicians like Messrs, Chamberlain and Balfour. If, under these 
circumstances, we had refused to be brought under the influence of the swadeshé 
wave, no other people would have been so unfortunate as ourselves. When the 
movement was first inaugurated in Bengal last year, a few leading souls 
among us were sceptical about the capacity of our people to adopt swadeshi 
principles in practice. ‘They feared that their advice to the people to take the 
swadesht vow would have fallen on deaf ears and that the movement would have 
collapsed for want of popular support. The Maharaja of Kasim Bazaar was one 
of such leaders, but others thought that the adoption of swadeshism and boycott 
was the only remedy left to the people and that though there was no certainty 
that it would. prove efficacious, they were bound to try it as a desperate 


-measure. Thus it was universally decided by the Bengalis to proclaim the 


boycott and to push forward the swadeshti movement. It is now a year that 
the agitation has been in progress and what are the results? Some may think 
that one year is too short a period for such stock-taking, but looking at the 
results achieved even in this short space of time, one cannot but be inspired 
by fresh enthusiasm and ardent hope for the future, The cotton mills in India, 
merely dying concerns a year ago, are now in a thriving condition. 
‘are spri into existence in Various parts of the country and a 
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for its greed has boycotted foreign sugar. Everywhere people are talking of 
starting new swadeshi concerns for the manufacture of such articles as_ glass 
bangles, soap, umbrellas, &c. They are also repenting that they neglected 
many opportunities in the past for giving an impetus to indigenous industries, 
Thus there is a spirit of general awakening abroad and the swadeshti movement 
is casting its net far and wide. It is generally thought that even the Congress 
must include it in its programme, if it wants to keep up its vitality, In short, 
the outlook before the swadeshi movement is full of promise and hope. 


*15. ‘Reuter has wired’ that Mr. Dadabhai is prepared to accept the 
| presidentship of the Indian Congress, if he is elected 
Mr. Dadabhai Navrojiand and has provisionally booked his passage by the 
the presidentship of theforth- steamer India, leaving Marseilles on the 30th Nov- 
coming Calcutta Congress. . ; . , 
Gujardti (24), 21st Oct. ember. There is nothing new in the first part of the 
Eng. cols, telegram, but the last part of the announcement will 
be read with much interest throughout India, It is 
most regrettable that any Indian or Congressman should be found to throw 
difficulties in the way of Mr. Dadabhai’s election to the presidentship of the 
forthcoming session of the Congress. As we observed weeks ago, this is 
perhaps the last occasion when Mr. Dadabhai will be in a position to preside 
over or even to attend the Congress and the whole country will have an 
opportunity of paying its tribute of respect to the Grand Old. Man of India. 
Such an opportunity is never likely to recur and none but traitors to the cause 
of the Congress and the country can ever think of doing or saying anything 
that is likely to mar the success and harmony of the next Congress, It is not 
surprising that men, who are saturated with enormous conceit and vanity and are 
carried away by political phantoms, should be incapable of realizing what such 
a unique occasion really signifies and what influence it would exercise upon the 
whole country and upon the Congress itself. If there was any irregularity in 
Mr. Dadabhai’s selection, surely it is not a fatal defect. It can be easily cured 
by all the parties joining their hands together and selecting him formally. There 
was an easy way out of the difficulty caused by the split in the ranks of Congress- 
men in Bengal. Mr. Tilak could have informed the Reception Committee in 
emphatic and unequivocal language that he did not wish to be elected president of 
the Caleutta Congress and also authoritatively written to the same effect to the 
Bengali press over his own signature, at the same time informing Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal that he was not at all at liberty to put forward his name and thus 
throw any difficulties whatsoever in the way of the Congress at the present 
juncture. Besides, no true Congressman would ever care to be placed in the 
presidential chair, if the selection did not meet with the approbation of at least 
the major portion of leading Congressmen and leading Congress organs in the 
country. It is impossible for any one to shut his eyes to the fact that 
there is very grave difference of opinion in all the provinces about Mr, 'Tilak’s 
nomination for the presidentship, It is not at alla personal question, It 
concerns the Congress movement and must be discussed and decided in an 
impersonal spirit and only from the larger standpoint........... No doubt 
Mr. Tilak’s organs have announced that his name has been put forward 
without his permission, and that there is, therefore, nothing to be withdrawn. 
But it can hardly be said that a dubious course of this kind can possibly meet the 
requirements of the situation, when a truly patriotic and straightforward method 
is available. If Mr. Dadabhaiis elected, he will start from Marseilles on 
the 30th November. Very probably the fact that he has not yet been 
formally selected has induced him to defer his actual departure till the end of 
November, We very much regret the delay in the selection of the president. 
Mr. Dadabhai has been absent from India for many years, and though he is 
in regular correspondence with his friends in India, it may be that he is not 
uite in touch with some of the latest developments or with the precise position 
of affairs in this country in certain matters. We should, therefore, have very 
much liked if he could have started by an earlier steamer and enjoyed full rest 
in India after a lengthy sea voyage betore undertaking the onerous duties of 
what might prove an exciting session. Such an arrangement would have also 
enabled him to get into closer contact with problems of urgent importance and 
facilitated a very desirable exchange of views with the leading men in the 
country.” . Pe ey oe oe | 
con 1402—95 | 
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 }:. ab the elevation of Mr, 
+ Of the late lamented Mr. 


a» 


‘Dé! expressed on all sides 
Dinshaw Dhanjibhai Davar 
é@y High Oourt in place 
Badrudin Tyabji. 


We offer our hearty congratulations to the eminent 
Barrister on the great post which he is called upon 


- ‘to fill, and wish him a long and distinguished career 
; ondé- on the High Court Beneh, But Mr. Davar is not the 
gar (68), 22nd Oct. ; Kaiser. only party to be congratulated on the appoint- 
Rist Gone ($4), 2st Oot ment. Our congratulations are also due to the High 
(34), . . 

| Court on having secured, as one of its Judges, 2 man 
of parts, talents and abilities such as are not met with everyday, and the 
Parsi community on having given a Judge to the Bombay High Court. It 
is no small tribute to the worth of Mr. Davar that ever since the creation 
of the vacancy, his name has been the first and foremost on the lips of all....... 
It is absolutely true that he has not sought the Judgeship, but that it has come 
seeking him—a fact which increases greatly the value of the distinction.’’ 

Other Parsi papers of the week are equally jubilant over the elevation of 

Mr. Davar to the Bench of the Bombay High Court, especially as he is the 
first Parsi to hold the office of a High Court Judge. They join in expressing 
confidence that Mr. Davar will discharge the onerous duties of his high office 
with credit to himself and satisfaction to the authorities. Government are 
warmly thanked by these papers for continuing the tradition of reserving two 
seats on the High Court Bench for natives. | 


17. The Sdnj Vartamdn in a lengthy editorial discourses as follows on the 
ae alleged cheerless prospects of subordinate Govern- 
Pai tag to Movernment © ment servants, especially those employed in the 
prove the scale of pay of “ 
subordinate employés in the Bombay Secretariat:—The prevailing impression 
Bombay Secretariat. among the public is that the lot of Government 
6 Sénj Vartamdn (92), 17th servants is a very enviable one, especially in view of 
ot. the security of their position andthe advantages 
they enjoy in respect of leave and pension. This view is also sedulously put 


forth before Government by officers in superior grades. Nevertheless, there is 


another side to the shield which needs to be exposed to the view of the 
authorities and the public. To begin service on a meagre pittance, to spend 
one’s lifein drudgery, to receive scanty remuneration for doing work of a 
highly intellectual character, to meet with disappointment in one’s hopes of 
advancement or to be obliged to leave service in sheer disgust—these are some of 
the drawbacks in the career of a subordinate Government servant. Besides, a 
Government employé is prohibited from supplementing his paltry income by 
private earnings. How ishe tomaintain himself and his family, if he has 
any, in these circumstances? It is on this account that, excepting the 
fortunate few who enjoy the plums of the service, our educated young 
men, who are employed under Government, have to drag on a miserable 
existence and remain unmarried owing to want of means, Government, 
however, are not to blame for this state of things. They have oftentimes 
evinced a commendable anxiety for improving the position of their 
subordinates, but what can they do when superior officers—we regret to say, 
native officers—prevent this sympathy from taking practical shape, through a 
desire to curry favour with Government or for some other reason? Sucha 
policy results in an apparent saving to the Government Treasury, but it is 
fraught with evil consequences in the long run. To take a concrete example, 
it is strange that the Bombay Government should be backward in appreciating 
the worth of subordinate employés in their Secretariat, that the talents and in- 
defatigable exertions of these men should go unrewarded-and that their good 
qualities should be allowed to deteriorate instead of being so developed as to be 
of the maximum use to Government. The outsidc public can have but a faint 
ion of the vast mass and intricate nature of public business transacted 
dailyin the various departments of the Secretariat. Yet all this work is des- 
with the utmost regularity and efficiency. ‘The brunt of it falls on 
native graduates who have joined the Secretariat on a meagre salary in the vain 
hope of future promotion, -Now-a-days work of the same quality as was. done 

years ago by Secretariat employés drawing Ks. 200 to Rs. 300° per. 

‘ | 
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mensém is exacted from employés getting only Rs, 50 to Rs. 60, And it may 
be noted that during these thirty years the volume of work in the Secretariat 
has enormously increased, while the old easy-going procedure has given place 
to one which while beg more precise and systematic is also more complicated 
and difficult. It is anomalous that there should be a great disparity 
between the position and prospects of the employés in Government offices sub- 
ordinate to the Secretariat and those employed in the Secretariat itself.. There 
is then no wonder that discontent should be rife among the Secretariat employés 
and that their zeal and enthasiasm for work: should be seriously impaired. 
Besides, the hard lot of this deserving class of Government servants has been 
ageravated by plague and famine and by the activities of the City Improve- 
ment Trust. Owing to the prevalence of plague, they are obliged to live in 
the suburbs; ‘the prices of agricultural produce have risen very high owing to 
continuous famine, while the destructive operations of the Improvement Trust: 
have resulted in an enhancement of house-rent throughout the city. All these 
circumstances have combined to increase the cost of living in Bombay, while the 
scale of salaries in the Secretariat establishments has remained the same as it was 
before. We, therefore, beg to invite the attention of Lord Lamington’s 
Government to this question. Just now there is a good opportunity of appre- 
ciating the services and redressing the grievances of Secretariat employés, 
and we trust it will be availed of by His Excellency Lord Lamington, the Honour- 
able Messrs, Fulton and Muir-Mackenzie and our popular Chief Secretary to 
Government, Sir Steyning Edgerley. An improved scale of salaries for 
subordinate employés in the Secretariat will not cnly tend to ameliorate the 
lot of the present incumbents, but also tend in future to attract a better class 
of native graduates to the Secretariat. 


18. “ We have received a copy of the memorials submitted to the heads 
of the Medical Departments in the various provinces 
Grievances of Hospital by hospital assistants and medical students qualifying 
Poalieale in the Bombay themselves for service as hospital assistants. The 
Toadies Spectator (5), 20th general complaint is that their pay and prospects are 
Oct. very poor. They are to begin on Rs, 25 per month, 
and after fifteen years’ service they cannot be quite 
sure of getting Ks. 70 per mensem. ‘They must pass the Entrance Examina- 
tion of a University and go through a four years’ course in a Medical College. 
Sanitary Inspectors, with less training, and Veterinary Inspectors, who have to 
treat ‘ only the lower animals,’ as one memorial feelingly puts it, are paid more 
handsomely. Indeed, it seems that at Aden the Municipality engages the 
services of a compounder on a salary of Rs, 380 rising to Rs. 50, while the 
hospital assistant, under whom he serves, is paid Rs. 25! This is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the scale of salaries fixed for the particular class of medical men, 
who have awakened to a sense of the neglect which has so long been their lot. 
They can no doubt add to their income by private practice, but it is not easy 
to get paying practice, They cannot hold their ground, as the Hyderabad 
memorialists eloquently plead, ‘ before the increasing regiment of practitioners, 
their names suffixed with thunder-sounding degrees, and double degrees flutter- 
ing on their bright boards,’ The memorialists have also cther grievances, one 
of them being that the name ‘hospital assistant’ is not sufficiently dignified, and 
may mean any person employed in the most menial capacity in a hospital. 
Adequate salary would perhaps make up for this defective designation: the 
principal grievance is inadequate pay, and we quite sympathise with the 
memorialists for the reasons given by them.” 


*19, “In the papers relating to technical education in the Bombay 

toe tae Presidency published in the Bombay Government 
Rg = sess of the aeette of the 26th September, there is frequent 
Fadustrial Conference saidto reference to an Industrial Conference held in Bomba 


have been officially held in in March 1904 and the proposals formulated thereat, - 


Bombay in ee Lee Oct, EVidently this was an official Conference, and the 
Bh ig es (24), “ist Vet public are not aware of it. ‘Ihe report of the Con- 
g. cols. ference has not been publicly issued and we under- 


stand iS not available to the public. We know only’ too wW ell th at con Gealmen t " 
and secrecy are the standing policy of Government in- India in many a matter of 
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why , the proposals of an Industrial Conference should be held a State 
2cret present there is no. question which is receiving public attention 
to degree as technical education and industrial development, and the 


public will, if anything, feel grateful to Government when they know that it is 
kin ysagectan some useful. measures in this direction. ‘The Agricultural 
Conference that was recently held in this city was held in the full gaze of the 
public who were much profited by the informing discussions that took place 
there. Why the Industrial Conference of 1904 should be treated differently 
we donot know. We appeal to the Government to publish its report as no 
purpose is likely to be served by holding it back and as the public are likely to 
derive much useful information from it.’’ 


20. The Resolution, recently. published by the Bombay Government, 
announcing the sanction of the Secretary of State for 
Resolution of the Bombay India to the scheme for constructing irrigation canals 
a fo ag on the Godavri in the Deccan by utilizing the waters of the Godavri 
rrigation Scheme. : , : , : 
Bombay Sama'chér (66), Yiver, will be received by the public with feelings of 
15th Oct. unqualified satisfaction. The concluding words of 
the Resolution, wherein Government have emphasised 
the necessity of promptly carrying out the proposed irrigation scheme, will raise 
high hopes in the public mind about the future of irrigation in this Presidency, 
It can be said without any exaggeration that the proposed scheme, when 
completed, will convert the Deccan into a most fertile and prosperous province. 
It is well-known that the Deccan has to suffer from chronic famine 
owing to continued insufficiency of rainfall, and in view of this circumstance 
we cannot help condemning the dilatoriness shown by Government in 
constructing irrigation works there, notwithstanding the emphatic opinion 
long since expressed by the Irrigation Commission about the possibilities 
of irrigation in the province. If the scheme now proposed to be executed 
had been taken in hand earlier, the loss of thousands of lives during 
the recent famines would have been averted. We hope Government 
will not rest content with the execution of the Godavri scheme, but 
also launch a similar scheme for utilising the waters of the Krishna for 
irrigating the districts of Sdtara, Belgaum and Bijipur. The Irrigation 
Commission has acknowledged that there is not a single district in the 


a : Deccan that cannot be irrigated, and we, therefore, trust that the Godavri 
a: project will be only the beginning of a comprehensive scheme of irrigation 
a : works in the Deccan. We also hope that Government will be pleased to 


undertake similar schemes for irrigating the Gujarat districts. 


21. “ We are glad to find that the schemes proposed by Irrigation experts . 

are being adopted by Government. One of the 

Proposed scheme for gchemes has reference to the S4barmati river, and it is 
ead Agee through the proposed to cut a canal from it somewhere near 
Patriot (14), 13th Oct. Dudheshwar to Sanand and to allow sufficient water 

| for this to dam‘up the river near Dudheshwar. 

The suggestion has been sent up by the Government to the Municipality 
for their opinion, and it has been lying with that body for some time past. 
Not having the entire scheme before us we are not in a position to offer any 
comment on it, but we can say something regarding the proposed dam. If the 
ae dam is thrown across the river at Dudheshwar, there will be a large quantity 
i | of stagnant water there which in all probability will affect the quality 
Pe of the water in the water-works.,........... If the river be dammed up at 
Dudheshwar, there would be very little water flowing near the town and the 
thousands of ple who resort to the river for their daily bath or for 
washing their clothes would be put to serious inconvenience. ‘There is also a 
riving trade of dyera in the city and these dyers require the river 
their trade purposes. If the river be dammed, these people would 
_ Save no water for their use. If the river hag to be dammed up, we think it had 
better be dammed up beyond JamalpurAra which will leave ample water 
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for the use of: the people of Ahmedabad. Wedonot know whether Govern-. 


ment pro to have storage tanks along the canal.. We would suggest that 
some portion of the volume of rain water that is carried away to the seas 
should be stored up for irrigation purposes. We daresay experts can find out 
some way whereby the neighbouring fields may be irrigated without appre- 
ciably diminishing the quantity of the water required for the ordinary use of 
the people. We would have offered some remarks about the proposed scheme 


if a copy of it had been furnished to us, but we are told that such official 


documents are only for official use. It is quite necessary for the Muni- 
cipality to take the public into their confidence and discuss the whole scheme 
with them before sending up their report. We would also request Government 
to publish their irrigation schemes so as to afford opportunity to the public to 
criticise the same.”’ 


22. Some time ago we described the deplorable condition of the agriculturists 
in the Koyna valley (District Satara). We now learn 
that the people of some villages in the said valley have 
been served with notices to the effect that they should 
pay up, before 10th October, all the arrears of Jand 
revenue due from them in respect of the past five or 
six years, and that in default of, their doing so their 
holdings would be forfeited to Government. Now, 
the land in the Kona valley isso poor that even in favourable years the 
outturn is not sufficient to support the cultivators for more than eight months 
in the year, and they have, therefore, to migrate elsewhere to earn their living, 
Famine prevailed in the valley during the greater part of the last six years, and 
it has not ceased to exist even now. Under these circumstances, nothing 
would be more cruel than to issue notices like the above. We are surprised 
how such gross injustice could be done in the regime of such an even- 
tempered and considerate Collector as Mr. Arthur. It is clear from the official 
reports that in some of the years mentioned in the notices the crop outturn 
was barely six annas in the rupee in the said valley, and the agriculturists are 
Consequently entitled to a remission of at least half the revenue demand in 
respect of those years. 


23. In Sholapur district the land revenue is generally collected in two 
equal instalments, viz., in March and April every 
year. But this year, contrary to the usual practice, 
the authorities have fixed the months of December 
and January for the collection of the current year’s 
revenue and March and April for the recovery of last 
year’s suspended arrears. As the rayats, who have taken takavi loans, will have 
also to pay the ¢akavé instalment as previously agreed upon in addition to the 
above, a cry of distress is heard among their ranks. 


Condition of agriculturists 
in the Koyna valley (Satara) 
and the alleged intention of 
the Revenue authorities to 
recover ali arrears of land 
revenue from them. 


Pratod (156), 12th Oct. 


Alleged distressful plight 
of the agriculturists of Shola- 


pur district. 
Kalpataru (133), 14th Oct. 


24. The Bombay Government deserve to be congratulated for issuing an 


| important Resolution, after consulting the Judges of 
Recent resolution of the 


Bombay Government regard- 


ing juvenile offenders. 

bombay Samachar (66), 
18th Oct.; Akhbdr-e-Svuda- 
gar (63), 15th Oct.; Akhbar- 
e-Isldém (62), 17th Oct. ; Deshe 
Mitra (23), 18ch Oct. 


the High Court, containing certain commendable 
suggestions to Magistrates about dealing with 
juvenile offenders. The Judges of the High Court 
rightly condemned the present system of keeping large 
numbers of young criminals in jails as incompatible 
with the accepted principles of prison administration. 
The proper course for reforming these offenders is 


to send them to a reformatory, but in fairness to the Magistrates it must 
be admitted that they have no alternative but to send them to prison 


owing to waut of accommodation in reformatories. 
strong protest against that 


We must enter a 
part of the Resolution which bestows dis- 


cretionary powers upon the Magistrates in the matter of whipping juvenile 


offenders. 


{t is deplorable that this form of punishment should continue 


for young offenders in India, when it has long since been abolished 


in all 


civilised countries. 


It is better to send a juvenile offender 


to jail than to deaden his sense of self-respect by punishing him with 
whipping. It is our firm belief that whipping should be resorted to only 
in the case of hardened criminals. We beg to remind Government of the 
strong feelings of resentment and indignation, which were not long since 
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xsed inthe p the frequency with which Mr, Strangman, 
ate Acting Ch , passed the sentence of whipping upon 
eaten. We hope, ) will exercise the discretion 

ested in them in a liberal and considerate spirit. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, 
Bee Mitra and the Akhbdr-e-Isidm refer to the Resolution in terms of 
"~~ «swarm approval. The last-named paper pays a tribute of praise to Lord 


public mind, owing to 
, however, that 


ae Lamington’s Government for the sympathetic attitude evinced by them, ever 
ae eng since the commencement of His Excellency’s regime, in the matter of introduc- 


ing reforms in the prison administration of the Presidency. ] 


25. A contributor writes to the Deshi Mitra under the heading “ Deflor- 
ee | ation for fifty rupees”? :—* British justice forms an 
ie Alleged inadequate punish- idea] administrative balance, but unfortunately the 
ment inflicted by the Sessions ; ; : oF alee 

Judge of Shahbad upon a Weight is oftentimes placed in the wrong pan, 
Enropean for assaulting a bringing equity into ridicule, if not something worse. 
aig native woman in-a railway We have another recent instance on record of such 
ae sade gaanay Benares and 4 proceeding. The Sessions Judge of Shahbad has 
Deshi Mitra (23), 18th Sentenced a European guard on the East Indian 
Oct., Eng, cols. Railway for forcing a Hindu maiden travelling between 
Howra and Benares to one month’s imprisonment 

and a fine of one -hundred rupees, fifty out of which are to be paid as a 
recompense to the girl. Poor girl! That which no Kghinoor can buy, no 
Oroloff can reconstruct, she has involuntarily lost for a sum of three pounds, 
Be six shillings, eight pence. Compare this with the sentence awarded to the 
‘Ca : Bangalore Muhammadan merchant who received six months and a fine of one 
Hee thousand rupees for an unproved silly case of attacking a white woman in 
teat | his own shop........... Is a Hindu girl’s virginity of less importance than 
Be. the modesty ofan Englishwoman? Are not both on the same level where 


jase justice is concerned? Does the Indian Penal Code protect the one more or 
as less than the other ?” 

ee 26. ‘A few months ago (vide paragraph 27 of Weekly Report No. 31) we 
fee Mahrétta (9), 14th Oct, COmmented upon the leniency shown by a Poona 


| Magistrate toa Eurasian culprit, who was convicted 
of violating the modesty of a respectable Hindu lady in a train between 
ee Poona and Bombay; another instance of such culpable leniency hails from 
ea Bengal. In this case a guard on the E. I. Railway, who stood charged 
Hi with outraging the modesty of an Indian girl travelling from Benares to 
ee Howrah, was sentenced by the Sessions Judge of Shahbad to only one month’s 
ee , rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100, Rs, 50 out of these being paid to 
ie the girl as compensation. It must be pointed out in connection with this case 
ys that the accused was found guilty by a unanimous verdict of a European Jury — 
iad an element which was absent in the Poona case. Lenient sentences like these 
 —— are calculated, of course, to defeat the ends of justice. But they have a still 
- more objectionable feature about them, viz., that they lend colour to the belief 
that the reputation and feelings of Indians count for nothing in the eyes of 
the Luropeans in this country, It is cases like these that serve secretly to 
spread dislike for the Government more than the open criticism in the columns 
ce of the Indian newspapers.” 
| : 27. The Jain deplores the alleged apathy of Government in taking 
| ; measures to put a stcp to assaults by Europeans 
Jain (188), 14th Oct,; upon defenceless native women and wonders if 
Jam-e-Jehdnooma, (76), 13th Government are waiting for the time when the 
Oct. people will take the law into their own hands. It 
says that the light punishment inflicted upon the 
“a accused in the Shahbad case is a slur on British justice and is in significant 
* contrast with the severe punishment inflicted upon a Muhammadan merchant 
are of Bangalore for insulting the modesty of an English lady. It concludes :— 
The above incident exposes the hollowness of the pretensions of the British 
Government for administering even-handed justice to its subjects. Indeed this 
occurrence, along with meny others of the same kind, shows that the present- 
pa day Englishmen have fallen off from the noble virtues of their ancestors and 
~~. begun to tread the path of sin, It behoves the authorities to remember that 
~ \ ‘such incidents are fraught with harm to British rule. -(‘The Jdm-e-Jehdnooma 


wy 


*28, Belgaum and some of its citizens have for some time past managed 
, to attract a good deal of attention and even notoriety. 


Controversy  connecte 


with Mr. Tilak’s visit to 


Belgaum. 
Gujardti (24), 2ist Oct., 
Eng. cols, 


then very little, if at all, has been heard about its doings until Mr. Tilak’s 
famous visit brought it into unenviable prominence. Letters after letters have 
appeared in the Times of India, the Indu Praksah and other Deccani papers 
and a brisk controversy is going on over the boycott of the Chékitsak and over 
the various ‘historic’ incidents that took place during Mr, Tilak’s ‘ historie’ 
visit to Belgaum. The Indu Prakash, because it had the courage to put in a 
word on behalf of the Belgaum paper, has come in for a good deal of abuse, 
misrepresentation and ridicule in the columns of the Kesavi........... The 
Chikitsak was, in our judgment, wholly within its rights when it demanded an 
explanation as to how political phantoms or ideal programmes were to be 
realised or carried out under the existing circumstances. The real hitch lies in 
devising concerted action and practical solutions of pressing problems, and so 
long as burning patriotism and enthusiastic demonstrations are regarded as 
equivalents, we see no chance of improvement in the general political atmos- 


phere.”’ 


29. “ Now that the time for the annual revision of the Jurors’ list is come, 


Jurors’ List in Karachi. 
Pheniz (15), 17th Oct. 


who can hardly follow or speak English and much less can understand pro- 
ceedings before the Sessions Court. We do not in fact require such a large 
number. Even if it be reduced to 400 or 300, it would be more than enough. 
But in the interests of justice the Jurors ought to be gentlemen of some 
status or position in life and thoroughly conversant with the English language, 
It is, therefore, necessary that while revising the list this year, particulars be 
ascertained as to the pay each one, whose name occurs in the list, draws and 
the knowledge of English he possesses. After this is done the names of only 
those who appear quite fit to be Jurors may be retained in the list.” 


30. ‘ Wehave received complaints that the Mukhtyarkar of Naushahro has 


Alleged vagaries of the 
Mukhtyarkar of Naushahro 
taluka (Sind) in assessing 
the income-tax. 

Sind Journal (19), 11th 
Oct. 


to pay Rs, 42 per year.as income-tax, has been called on to pay as much as 
Rs. 344, There are several other instances in which those who got exempted 
under the recent boon conferred by Government have been retaxed and asked to 
pay Rs, 20 instead of Rs, 10. If what has been represented to us be correct— 
and we have no reason to doubt the correctness of the statements made to us— 
we feel that the fears, expressed by Government some time back as to assessing 
officers raising the tax by unnecessarily taxing those who deserved to get the 
benefit of the exemption, are not unfounded. We hope the application of the 
Naushahro people will lead to proper inquiry and that they will get their just 
grievances duly redressed.”’ : 


31. ‘** At last the poison of the Machiavellian Universities Act, most arro- 


Comments on a recent in- 
novation introduced by the 
Syndicate of the Bombay 
University. 

Gujarati Punch (26), 14th 
Oct., Eng. cols. ; Phant» 
(15), 17th Oct. 
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++ Our friends at Belgaum have a lot of useful and 
hard work to do, if they are only disposed to employ 
their energies in practical directions. Years ago, a 
Provincial Conference was held at Belgaum and since 


we would earnestly invite the attention of our popular 
District Magistrate to it. Asitis, we have no less 
than 800 names on the list including those of men, 


enhanced the income-tax to such an extent that 
many of the residents of the taluka are quite dis- 
contented. They have not only appealed against 
the assessment made by the Mukhtyarkar but 
have made a joint application to the Assistant Col- 
lector, drawing his attention to the anomalies of 
the assessment. In one case a merchant, who used 


Education. 


gantly passed by the late imperious Viceroy, has com- 
menced to work and ‘ mischief is already afoot.’ The 
Curzonian element in the Bombay University mostly 
consists of Europeans and a few native toadies, They 
had -been quiet enough so long, but the laws and 


regulations under the new constitution have just 
been sanctioned by Government and the Curzonian element has lost no time 
in beginning its work. We propose to take an early opportunity to look into 
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iversity Syndicate, and so will to-day 
t vagary thi pe. M. Examination the papers 
is assigned to the variot + ane sand so the didates 
position to make their ‘ Budget éstimates.’ ‘This is, indeed, 

ation,......... The least that can be said of it is that it is abso- 
inted. Beyond harassing the poor students, it is not likely to 
eneficial results, The tion of a definite number of marks to 
ue enabled the students to frame what we have termed their ‘ Budget 
estimates.’ Ata glance they could determine which items on the paper were 
me likely to prove most paying. But this ‘ crutch,’ too, has now been taken away.... 
ae If, however, the new innovation is intended to check the curse of cramming, 
Pe then surely the ’ Varsity has begun at the wrong end? Let them look to the 
personnel of the Colleges. Let them import real Professors first and not hire 
the services of third class men—the refuse of British Universities. Let the 
students sit at the feet of men, who will educate not their memory, but their 
minds, men who will inspire them with the highest ideals of scholarship. Until 
such a consummation takes place, it is simply absurd to seek from students 
what they have never been given an opportunity to acquire. Let our Colleges 
cease to be mere mills, let the University cease to be a mere examining machine, 
and then there will be time to introduce such innovations. But in the present 
state of things they are simply cruel.” [The Phenix writes :—‘ We raise 
our emphatic protest against the latest innovation of the Bombay University, 
which has ruled that no marks shall be assigned on the examination papers 
to any question. The rule will come into force from this year. It is said 
that it would prevent ‘cramming.’ We do not know how it will. The 
rule will simply place too much power in the hands of the examiners who 
often play such freaks as will make the angels weep.”’ | 


32. The building in which the Government Middle School at Nadidd 

is located is of very meagre dimensions. The edu- 

a Alleged unsuitability of cational Department allows every Government Middle 
eS ra ee enue pence School to have on its rolls 100 pupils, but there is not 
4 ; Gujarét (72), 16th Oct. sufficient accommodation for this number in the 
Nadiad School building. None of the class-rooms 

can conveniently accommodate more than 20 or 25 

pupils, but from 30 to 40 boys are huddled together in each. The school 
rooms are neither well-lighted nor well-ventilated. This is a source of 
etreat inconvenience to the students and is detrimental to their health. A plot 
of land has already been purchased for erecting a new building for the 
school, but the expenses of construction have not yet been sanctioned by the 
authorities. The new building will probably be not ready for occupation for 
four or five years more. We hope, therefore, that the educational authorities 


will in the meanwhile make arrangements for removing the school to a more 
suitable building. 
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33. ‘* Mr. Wachha’s motion before the Corporation about the Improvement 
Trust will do all that the mover himself, perhaps, 

Mr. D. E. Wachha’s mo- expects of it, if it pricks the latter body to hurry 
shone tage Fagor J bie on with the more important and constructive parts of 
the City Improvement Trust. its programme, That it has been somewhat lax in 
Indian Social Reformer (4), this respect and has acted rather in the spirit of a 
14th Oct. land-agent so far is but too apparent. Mr. Wachha 
| is too experienced a public man to believe that Gov- 
ernment would abolish the Improvement Trust, now when it is half-way with 
its work, at the bidding of the Corporation constituted as it is at present. 
What purpose is served by multiplying such occasions of apparent antagonism 
hetween Government and the Corporation, we do not pretend to know. 
ss Mr. Wachha’s strong language is -often merely a mannerism and misleads only 
>... those who are unaware of his guileless disposition. We can hardly doubt that 
-.  hé Corporation will pass the resolution and.it is equally certain that Govern- 
~*~.  Yaent wi q ore it. MWe are unable on the material contained in Mr. Wachha’s 
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orandum to affirm that Government. will be perverse in doing so. 
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While that memorandum undoubtedly shows that important reforms are needed 
in the methods and, probably, in the constitution of the City Improvement 
Trust, it does not convince an unprejudiced mind that those reforms are to be 
carried out by abolishing the Trust and entrusting the work of City Improve- 
ment to the Municipal Corporation.” — 


34. Referring to the financial affairs of the Bombay Municipality, the 
Kaiser-i-Hind  writes:—Infinitely worse is the 
Plague expenditure of the expenditure which Commissioner after Commissioner 
a LHind 14th has been unlawfully incurring on plague measures. 
Cigk., Mae. code. From 1896 to 1898 there was a separate Plague 
Commissioner under the Epidemic Diseases Act. 
Owing, however, to the capricious and most oppressive and harsh way in which 
the Act was administered, the Corporation had to protest and ask the Government 
to abolish the post of Plague Commissioner. Accordingly the Plague Commis- 
sioner, Sir W. Wingate, was retired and a Resolution was communicated to the 
Municipal Commissioner to the effect that the officer holding that post for the 
time being should be the Plague Commissioner under the Epidemic Diseases Act. 
This Resolution is not, or was not until very lately, on the records of the Corpora- 
tion which in itself was most irregular. Next the Municipal Commissioner, in 
his capacity as Plague Commissioner, thought he had only to spend whatever 
amount was annually sanctioned under the budget. In other. words, the Com- 
missioner was not to come up for specific sanction for specific sums under 
the grant allowed in a lump in the budget, but to spend sums as he pleased, 
and long after the expiration of the year present a kind of perfunctory 
account. This practice was held to be unconstitutional and was 
animadverted upon more than once. But as there seemed to be no 
change in it, Sir Pherozeshah deemed it his duty to put the matter on 
a right and legal basis by a regular notice of motion. This came before the 
Corporation last Monday when he took great pains to explain to his colleagues 
the history of the Corporation from its very commencement and show how the 
practice of the Commissioner was ‘ contrary to law’ and should be given up 
at once........... He insisted on the Corporation keeping its control over its 
own monies. The Commissioner should come to that body from time to time 
for sanction of such expenditure as may be needed with full details. Such an 
application would then come under the criticism of the Corporation. The 
reasonableness or extravagance of the expenditure would be jealously 
scrutinised. In this way the necessary check and control would be main- 
tained over plague expenditure.............. Of course, the proposal was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. We are glad of it, as the illegal and unconstitu- 
tional practice will now be put a stop to at once and the representatives 
of the rate-payers in the Corporation will have the opportunity to scrutinise 
the expenditure before sanctioning it—au opportunity of which the Corporation 
has been systematically baulked for the last eight years.”’ 


35. A serious strike of Municipal sweepers in Bombay was fortunately 
averted day before yesterday. The reason for this 
Attitude of Municipal attitude of the sweepers was the attempt of the Muni- 
wie: ati i towards ginal authorities to inoculate them with Haffkine’s 
Pviombay Saméchir (66), Prophylactic against their wishes, ‘The authorities, on 
17th Oct. finding that the sweepers were bent upon resorting 
: to the extreme measure of a strike, realised their 
blunder and retraced their steps in the nick of time. Now the sweepers 
must have been aware that their going on strike without. due notice is a 
criminal offence under the Municipal law and the fact of their having 
resolved to resort to the measure despite this knowledge forces us to the 
conclusion that undue pressure must have been brought to bear upon them 
with a view to persuade them to submit themselves to inoculation. We know 
that Dr. Turner is a staunch advocate of Professor Haffkine’s serum, but even 
he has no right to force his subordinates to undergo the prophylactic treatment 
so long as Government have not made it compulsory for all classes of the public. 
From the statistics of inoculation published from time to time by Government 
it can be inferred that the confidence of the public in its efficacy is now 
on the wane. In the case of the sweepers one noteworthy fact deserves com- 
ment. They had twice submitted themselves to inoculation in the past, and their 
con 1402—7 | | 
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a Sn ‘Now this is @ matter which 
mere conjecture. The Health Officer must 
attacks and deaths among the sweepers, and it 
yhould give publicity to the Besides, it 
laints made by the sweepers that they have been very 
t the recklessnéss with which experiments are being made upon 
a to inoculation. On the present occasion the authorities wanted 
ike the injection on their necks. This shows that the authorities are still 
D in the dark as to the right method of Injecting the fluid. In these 
nstances, it must be said that the Municipal authorities acted imprudently 
See ie ‘affording a ground of excitement to the sweepers on whose work the 
Sie sanitation of the city so largely depends. ‘It is deplorable that the authorities 
Bea have not taken to heart the bitter lessons of the past in the matter of inoculat- 
ing the lower classes of the population. In the case of menial employés of 
the Municipality we would suggest that the Health Department should not 
be allowed to try new experiments upon them without obtaining the previous 
consent of the Corporation thereto. 


86, The Quarterly General Meeting of the Broach Municipality was 
el ta i - - ee “a at Ce _ * the _vweerentry 7 
we ao Bahadur Motila unilal when a statement o 

ee ee the income and expenditure of the Municipality for 

ground in the city. the quarter ending the 380th September was presented. 

bene Samachér (68), ‘The subject of the Muhammadan burial-ground near 

ee Ratan Talao was incidentally discussed at the meeting. 

Mr. Vyas, Chairman of the Public Works Committee, explained that there 

was some misunderstanding in regard to the action taken by the Municipal 

authorities in digging the burial-ground. The authorities, he said, only 

wanted to level and widen the road passing through that locality as it was 

very uneven and full of depressions. ‘The land in dispute was entered in the 

: Government records as waste land. Nobody knew that it contained an old grave- 

yard. The Muhammadans might say what they liked, but the operations were 

not undertaken with a view to deliberately give offence to any one. He (the 

speaker) himself had given orders for levelling the road. There was no intention 

on his part to lay out a garden there or construct a new road leading to 

Acharjis mandir. On the day before the operations commenced the Mubam- 

madans improvised a fence to mark the boundary of their grave-yard. There 

were indications to show that the fence had been quite lately put upthere. Rao 

ne Bahadur Motilal said that some mean-minded persons had been leading the 

nt Muhammadans astray out of selfish and vindictive motives. Time, he remarked, 
he would show to the Muhammadans how they had been misled. 


37. ‘*Mr, Younghusband signalizes his Commissionership by a highly 
retrograde step in the matter of local self-govern- 
je . RPh ms rere the action of ment. He inflicts the Collector as President on the 
‘a se Commissioner in Sind in 6 ee 
 - 7 appointing the Collector of Municipality of Hyderabad. We are sorry Mr. 
_ yderabad (Sind) President Thakurdas Khemchand should have been compelled 
i of the local Municipality. by circumstances to resign the office of President. 
vet} Bis ts)” ue If recent occurrences, like the neglect of the aque- 
Oct. duct from Gidu to Hyderabad or Mr. Lele’s sus- 
pension by the Managing Committee and the Presi- 
dent’s stling it to vote on the 18th instead of the 21st, have been the causes 
of Mr. Thakurdas’s resignation, surely the Presidentship of a Municipality 
| cannot be worth having. If we are sorry that Mr. Thakurdas has had to 
ee resign, we are far more sorry that the Collector of Hyderabad has been 
eee appointed in his place. The City or even the Municipality of Hyderabad is not 
ae without men, fit to occupy: the office of President. The Commissioner should 
Re | he had no difficulty in finding a really capable non-oflicial for the post, if 
bad been truly inclined to seek one. The Municipality has in it, we must 
t, one or two ‘ firebrands,’ but even these have, in their own way, been 
useful. Their existence in the Municipality could never be justification 
os for the drastic. measure now adopted by the Commissioner. From 
all points. of view the, action of the Commissioner appears to us to be well 
thy of condemnation. and. we anxiously wait to see dichnad set ne. to say 
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regarding it. We would strongly urge the necessity of a very ul, but at 
the same time very firm, protest against this action of the Local Administration.” 
[The Phenix, on the other hand, writes :—‘* Much as we regret the blow dealt 
at self-government by the nomination of the Collector in place of an Indian t6 
the Presidentship of the Hyderabad Municipality, we feel that the circumstances 
giving rise to the change were such that no other course was possible. Once 
upon a time the Hyderabad Municipality was considered to be a model of perfee- 
tion. And why? It was the tactful ‘skippering’ of Mr, Hiranand that 
gave the Municipality an enviable reputation for robust common-sense and 
sobriety. It was a bad day for the Hyderabad Municipality when Mr. Hira- 
nand was ousted from the Chair.......... Time was when the people of Hyder- 
abad tcok the lead in the affairs of our province. This is the reason why they 
were given the right to elect their own Municipal President. That this right has 
been abused within the last few years cannot be gainsaid. The repeated 
fiascoes, which were latterly of common occurrence in the Municipal Hall, made 
the Hyderabad Municipality a bye-word of reproach. And above all the lament- 
able tardiness in the disposal of the most urgent business, which at one time 
seriously threatened the very health of the town, furnished a clear proof 
that the natives of Hyderabad were incapable and entirely unfit for managing 
their own affairs.......... We cannot, therefore, blame Government for their 
recent step. We are quite sure tbat they took it with great reluctance. 
Perhaps this was the only means of extricating the Municipal affairs from the 
quandary into which they were allowed to be plunged........... We hope and 
trust that after the lapse of four or five months Government will be able to 
find a suitable native oi Hyderabad to fill the chair of the Municipality 
and. restore the privilege to the people which we are sure has been reluctantly 
wrested from them.” | 


Native States. 


88, The last meeting of the Mysore Representative Assembly which was 
Allied senieneh adiaai held on the Dasara day was a great success. Though 
the working of the Mysore the Assembly has no right of voting or making laws, 
Representative Assembly and even a cursory glance at the work done by itis 
that of the Legislative guyfficient to mark the contrast between it and our 
ae a ee ee Legislative Councils and to fill the mind with disgust 
esari (136), 16th Oct. 5 : : : ee 
at the farcical mode of transacting business prevail- 
ing in the latter, The Mysore Assembly contains a large number of popular 
representatives in the real sense of the expression, while in our Legislative 
Councils the number of such representatives is always limited, and they are 
withal in a standing minority. ‘The financial statements presented to our 
Councils do not contain useful information adapted to the popular understand- 
ing, but are full of sophistries and misleading statistics. The speech of the 
Diwan of Mysore, however, gives a systematic exposition of the fundamental 
principles of the. administration of the State. In our Councils the system of 
interpellations is a solemn mockery in which printed answers are 8 


to printed questions and the paper containing both is merely placed on 


the Council table; but in the Mysore Assembly any member can ask a 
question direct, and the Diwan gives a detailed reply thereto. Again, in our 
Councils the official members, relying on the strength of their authority, 
do not hesitate to browbeat or insult the non-official members, while in the 
Mysore Assembly the entire debate is carried on freely and in a sympathetic 
spirit, In this manner Mysore has set an example not only to other Native 
States but also to the British Government. But unfortunately for Mahdrdshtra, 
the present-day descendant of the great Shivaji, instead of following this 
example, is throwing obstacles in the way of the people convening a popular 
assembly, while the British Government, being carried away by the pride of 
its glory and power, is wasting time on the question whether the Budget 
debate in the Viceregal Council should be finished in a single day or allowed to 
extend over two days. 


39, “ We congratulate His Highness the Dewan Saheb of Pdlanpur and 
et? his energetic Minister, Mr, Ranchhodlal t’atwari, on 

Ps gels. ag ** the successful result of their representation in connec- 
debt owed by the Palanpur tion with the extravagant expenses on the Hadmatia 
Durbar to the British Gove Tank during the last great famine of 1900. The 
a 0 Political Officer of the time lavishly spent money on 
Patriot (14), 13th Oct. —. this relief work and the total soon mounted up to 
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the lahour and parr 
pomm with, the sum spent and the Government 
to..wri word ‘certain, sum. This matter hung fire for 
yk it hed to be brought to the notice of His Excellency 
mi ng dc his last visit to Pdlanpur, and we are glad to 
s E: ’*s Government have decided to remit 2? lakhs of rupees 
, abi to the British Government.”’ 


Bs ee Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


ie “40. ‘The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari writes :—On 11th October 
_™ .- 1806 a public meeting was held under the auspices 
aaa meeting in of the Swadeshi’ Vastu Pracharini Sabha in the open 
Kesari (136), 16th Oct. space in front of Dr. Deshmukh’s house. The object 
of the meeting, which was presided over by Mr, Tilak, 
was to present an address to Shet Khemraj Shri Krishnadas, proprietor of the 
Bae: Shri Vyankateshwar Press. Mr. Vaman Ramchandra Joshi read the address, 
Bes which was then presented by the President to Shet Khemraj, In the 
ae course of his speech on the occasion Mr. Tilak said:—A telegram has been 
received from Benares just now to the effect that a meeting was held 
there to boycott foreign sugar and adulterated ghee. This shows how 
swadeshiem is intertwined with our religion and also exposes the falsity of the 
assertion made by the Anglo-Indian journals that there is no connection 
between the two. The swadeshi movement deserves support from every caste 
in the country. A considerable portion of Indias trade isin the hands of 
Marwadis. Just as the Brahmans accepted service under foreigners, so native 
traders allowed foreign trade to obtain a footing in this. country. Our 
trading classes must now wrest the country’s trade from the hands of foreigners, 
We must export our corn to England, but we do not want European firms like 
1 Ralli Brothers to doit for us, The object of the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini 
Sabha is to banish not only foreign goods but also foreign ideas from our midst, 
The present times are so critical in our country’s history that to discard 
swadeshism is to court death. If the swadesht movement collapses, not only 
we but our descendants will have to suffer the evil consequences of it. This 
important question is now lying before Hindus, Parsis, Muhammadans and 
Christians. | 


41. A Nasik correspondent wires to the Indu Prakdsh:— A crowded 
public meeting for commemorating the birthday of 
Emperor Akbar was held to-day in the Brahmanand 
Theatre. Mr. Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar presided. 
A large number of Muhammadans attended. Messrs. 
Nizam Saheb, Khare, Ganpule, Patankar and the President addresed the 
meeting. Telegrams approving of the meeting were read.’’ [Elsewhere 
the paper publishes the following telegram :—** A meeting of some pensioners and 
underlings was contemplated to be held to-day in the Nasik High School to pass 
resolutions regarding the Vande Mataram case which is sub judice. Printed 
notices of the proposed meeting were filed yesterday before the Magistrate who 
promised to consult with the Collector for the necessary steps to stop it. The 
public strongly suspect that some officials are trying to get up such a 
meeting.” 


Be | : | SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
i ak | yp ea Oriental Translator to Governmeni. 


Office of the Oriental Uranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 24th October 1906. 


Maite _- 


Public meetings at Nasik. 
oe Be. Indu Prakash (43), 15th 
| Oct., Eng. cols. 
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Collectors and ‘District Magistrates, and. Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, .what 1s 
believed: to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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96 | Gujar4t Mitra... DO. - ee sot -| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ee oe 
96 | Gujarati Punch ... eos} Ahmedabad en} Do. ° eer --»| Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
27 | Hindi Punch - .| Bombay — a >| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 
98 | Hind Swardjya ... Do. eee} §=D0. ove .:.| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wala ; Hindu (Shri- 
m4li Brahman); 24. 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed w. @| Deo. «+ 4; Daily .. wl Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... oocl 100. see vo-| Weekly ... -»| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57. on 
$1 Kathidwdr News... ot IOS css wk: Ok -..| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi ; 42 ... Psat ed 
_. 99: | Kathidwdr Times ck We ites. | Manthanber Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 
q man); 3 
. 88 Praja Bandhu _... .».| Ahmedabad __...| Weekly ... | Jethélal tesa em Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 
| | man); 3 
34 |} Raést Goftér 1» —_ eee| Bombay wd Do ose ows hacen Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 55 .., oo 
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Krishnaréo Mangeshréo 
(rat Bréhman) ; 28. ‘ 
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pret 4 
| ems, caste and nee of Editor, —— 
* Ere eee | a 
POT RE Bh bop eta 
«| Weekly... _...|M&mekl&l Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 28.) 4,200 
| Do. so «sc Umedr&m Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 200 
. ; eh Pusan <<] Mentill... Bhéskar N&néji Kotak; Native Christian;| 200 
: | ef 33. 
Dhydn Chakshn ... a “Do. ‘sco sown] Wkly ... ..| W&man Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
ee y | Bréhman); 48. 
\Dnyfnodaya  ... +»-| Bombay... ...| Do. ... ...| Rev. Mr. J.E. Abbott... .., “ 660 
oO Dnydn Prakésh : £ es} Poona ese “A Daily .. ...| Hari N&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,200 
. | . Br&hman); 39. 
- 41 Dnyain Prakash ses eee Do. <ta ee. Weekly eee eee Do. om Do. ene 2,400 
‘2 | Hind SwarAjys ee} Bombay... ae eo) ae eee fad re a Relekar; Hindu (Namdeo} 1,000 
fa imp! 
“48 | Indu Prakdsh ... ih SF ee sl Se ase ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stéek Company, Limited,| 1,500 
Manager costhe) —— Savl4ram Yande; 
‘ , Hindu (Mara 
Be. 8 _44 | Native Opinion ... «| Do, .  ...| Weekly... — «0.| Vinayak Bélkrishne ee ; Hindu(Chitp&-} 700 
a ’ - wan Brdhman) ; 35. 
, 45 |Samarth ... _ e«| Kolhapur a -e.| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
: | Brahman) ; 37. 
46 | Sardes&i Vijaya .. .».| SAavantvadi “ee ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 500 
Brahman) ; 32. 
47 | Shri Saydji Vijay ess] Bombay... ae Me gett re oe Sdévlérém Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
| 4 | bri Shéhu So ee Bi og a vie Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-} 100 
| man); 22. 
‘49 | Subodh Patrika ... .» | Bombay ... fs ae oe eae Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar); 600 
560 | Sudhdrak ... see ak Ween... a a be .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
| pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
. 51 | O Anglo-Lusitaéno e've Bombay... woo] Weekly ,,. -«.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
53 | Al-Haq ... «. «w|Hyderabad| Weekly...  .... Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin;30;and Abdul} 1,200 
(Sind), : Vahabkhan Ghulém Rasul ; 37 ; ‘Muhammadans. 
63 _| Prabhat... see eos] Do. .»-| Bi-weekly ...| U@khréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 “il 500 
| 
> 54 Mus4fir ese ee, eee Do. eee Weekly te eee Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 20 ates 1,000 
56 Sindhi eee e>e eee Sukkur eee ere Do. eee ees Virumal Begr&] ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 33 eee 1,000 
Enc isu, Mara'THI AND 
GusaRa'TI. 
~56 | Baroda Vatel .., | Buroda « ...| Weekly ... ...| RAmji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78 ...1 1,194 
57 | Hind Vijays ite a: ie va an Os aaa =e Sah ; Hindu (Shriwak 600 
nia 
so ae RATHI AND 
anan, Manin ‘ 
: Karnftak Patri... ...| Dharwér... —_...| Weekly... +4 Madhav as. Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha} 200 
; man 
: Karndtak Vaibhav veo Bijépur . | Do se | Anndji Go Phser oH Hindu (Deshastha 800 
a ae ‘Enxeouise, Porrocurss 
a. 2 ote |; oem Comcapte. - | 
* 60 | A Luz obs eee eee Bombay... eee Weekly... ee) Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 23 eae aaa 1,200 
: ee : 
él : 0 Bombaense eee ong Do, He eee Do. eee eee A. Gomes ; Goanese Chis tian ; 45 eee eee 1,000 
ve . 
ana 7 Semen 4 K&zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 2,500 
ve Ninsbbss Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 53 +f 3,000 . 
.«.| Mahshankar Déjibhai; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 85. Sono 
* 
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No. Name of Publication. —— Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, 
GusJARA TI—continued, , 
- 66 Bombay Samfchar .. | Bombay... | Daily... uid Kaikboory Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
i 
67 | Broach Mitra __,,.. -s»| Broach ..| Weekly ... .».| Trikamlél Harin&th Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya); 24. 
68 | Broach Samachar... a ok ft an ak en .| Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... 
69 | Din Mani ... bee coo Do. a a) ee .| Nath4lél oe ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 
7 Bania); 27. 
70 | Dnyanottejak -oe| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly _... Chhotalél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42__—..... 
71 | Evening J&4me ave -»| Bombay ... soe] Daily — «ee | Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzbin; Parsi; 30 
72 | Gujarat ce .«»| Nadiad (Kaira)...| Fortnightly ... Chandulél Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 
73 | Hitechchhu oe | Ahmedabad ...) Weekly .. .».| Kalid4és Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 . 
74 | Indian Advertiser 208 Do. oes ae | aes .| Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh&h 208 
75 | Islam Gazette eee eo} Amreli (Baroda-| Do. eoe| Lbrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jah@#nooma ..-| Bombay ... ool are .».| Ratanshadw Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 coe 
77 | Jivadaya | Surat — eo -- | Monthly... »-| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman); 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ose arin) Mineckial Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
nia 
79 | Kaira Vartamén ... wee} Kaira Do. cee ...| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania);56 ___... 
80 Kathiawar Mitra oe ° Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee J adurém Shémji Dave ; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman); 42. 
81 | Kéthidwar Samfchfr ...| Do. “a: . ea ove Rowashenkse Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 
) man); 44. 
82 | Khedut =... coe oo} Bhéynagar = ose} Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim Rdmji Jani; Hindu (Andich Brah- 
man). 
83 | Loka Mitra »ee| Bombay... eee] Bi-weekly set os Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
rsl ; 37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... | Weekly see ee+| Motil4] Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 
85 | Mukbbir-i-Islam ... eee| Bombay e+} Daily = on «-| Munshi Ali Mahorned . — Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 
86 | Navséri Patrika .. os} Navesari ... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pe ratlabbedds Parekh ; Hindu 
7 : (Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navséri Prakash ... coo]. DO. eve cool §=DOe ace eee Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 58.. 
88 | Praja Mitra& .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly -«s| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
37. 
89 | Praja Pok4r oes eoe| Surat | Weekly ... .»»| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe 
90 | Prakash and Gadgadat ... Bornbay... cool = SOe se »-| Nagindaés Manchéram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 
3 ae Bania); 40. 
91 | Samsher Bahddrr,,, -»| Ahmedabad ...| Do. see »»-| Savaibhai Réaichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
63. 
92 | Sanj Vartamaén ... ...| Bombay... eee] Daily — oes .-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 
() Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
(2) gt Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
93 | Satya Vakta ea abel Se: .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla]) Hgrivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 
z Bania); 41. 
94 | Sind Vartaman .. soe} Kar4chi ... | Weekly oo. mr Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41 
95 | Surat Akhbar es. sect OUPAE ces oo §6De | Phirozshah Edalji Patel; P4rsi;5l ... sas 
96 | Tikdkar mn eos} Ahmedabad ...! + Do. eee} Puranchandra alias Drea gers Achleshwar} 
| Ma4rwadi ; Hindu segs a Se ; 44. 
97 | Vande Mataram ... e+} Bombay -»»| Monthly wi Chhagan lel. Lallubhoy néwalla ; Hindu 
(Shrimali | ; 24. 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit ...  » cee) Poona w 44, Weekly woo ave hen Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu 2h Ne 
); 44. 
man); 45. 
100 | Shri Dnyfnsfigar Samf-/ Do. ... Janakprassd Laooram ; Hindu (K4nyakub 
char. Bréhman); 80. 7 
101 areas Samé-| Do. ... i maka: Hindu 
102 Swadeshi eve eee eee Do. eee Hindu (Va 
con 1367——2 
c aes ; Mat i * r eg’ * aioe? ‘so oat oe as, 2 
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«| Shankrapa  Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu 150 


Devang) ; 39. 
veo} (1) Sbi Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 36. 


(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
ie oe = oe} = Do, oo} = Do. ae ..| Gururso Réglavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 800 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 43. 


206 | Loka Mitra. vee =n} HHaveri =(Dhdr-| Do. .., «...|Gundo Nilgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
poe (ROT: | RGjahans ... bee woe) Dhdrwar san: * Bh sce ...| Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 120 
Rasy eh | h4da Brahman); 43. 

Eee ‘108 | Rasik Ranjini__... «| Gadag (Dhar-| Do. .,, eos} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
BRN Se . war.) Brahman); 43. 


109 | Aronodayi ooo =o] BNEnA =... os | Weekly ... aes a a Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
| man); 24, . 
Ces parents cme] Dhalia 4s. ...| = Da, cee. ae My - Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedij 500 
réhman); 20. 

‘211 | Baku) ioe ae woe | Ratndyiri a a ...| Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 


112 | Bin eee coe --| Poona «+. sik —— phe «+»| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27... 400 


113 | Bhdla one ees wes} «Dow ses ~—s ee Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 
114 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... soo} Wai (Sat@#ra) ...| Monthly... eee} Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 800-400 


Brahman); 27 
415 | Belgaum Samichér __...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... .».| Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 


42. 
116 | Brahmoday’ ove w+] Mahfd (Koldba).| Do. ... ove 0 bem Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 


“417 | Chandrak4nt eee es} Ohikodi . (Bel-| Do. ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
gam), pawan Brahman) ; 41. | 
(118 _Chandroday% re «| Chiplan (Ratnaé-| Do. .., ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 


giri). , Brahman); 42. 
119 | Chikitsak ... te | Belgaum a We ee ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
: | man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
he | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 
120 | Deen Mitra ... ...| Bombay ln Do. «».| Sad4Ashiv ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu! . 1,000 


: (Chitpawan Brahman ; $2. 
121 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Erandol (Khian-) Do. ... —.. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Neshasth 200 
: desh). | Brdhman) ; 34. 
122 Dharma eee eee oe: WaAi (Satara ) ent Do. ane eee Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
ot we 


123 | Dharwar Vritt ... ws| Dharwar .. | 8. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 500 


(124 Dinbandhu ce -o+| Bombay .e. ek: ee e«| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.) 1,200 
126 | Dnyin S4gar =... swe| Kolhapur ce ee 


126 | Hindu Punch .,.,, cok Cee 8 m~ Do. 


...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
man); 42. 
on ees| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu(ChitpAwan| 1,700 
- Brahman); 40. 

127 | Hindu Vijay’ _... ...| Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...) Anandr#o Balkrishna MRéangnekdr; Hindu "5 


girl.) (Gaud Saraswat Bréhmin) ; 38. 
128 | Hunnarottejak soo] Nasik ws} Weekly ..._—...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
Brahman) ; 27. 
.. 129 | Jagadddareh oid .-| Ahbmegnagar ...| Do. a ...| K&ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 


: pawan Brahman); 53. 

130 | Jagadhitechchhu ... -«+| Poona... a. a ees ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 
. wan Brihman) ; 76. 

131 | Jagateum&chér_... .-| Thana... cei. EO aes ‘gd sw A'baji R4je; Hindu (Kadyastha 500 

7 : rabhu) ; 39. 

49°| Kal are y | seme *... ee ee bee ...| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 7,600 


: ht amarde | . (Chitpawan Brahman); 40. 

138 | Kalpataru.... ....” «»»| Shol&pur ae ee} Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
, a | ‘ Brahman) ; 47. 

134 } Karmanuk eee wee] POOMAs es | Do ...  ..| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,000 


Brahman) ; 39. 

-»-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,000 
| Brdéhman) ; 61. 

| Poona ... | Weekly...  ,,.| Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 18,000 

| & (Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 


| Keral Kokil 


oes Dhulia eee : sect. Do. eee eee Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
me ct x | ‘Bra4hman) ; 40. 3 ae 

«| Kumtha (Ka@na-| Do. .., = «. — Pag Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras-| 250 
| . Se eras 4 wat) ; | | 

| “ail Taam (Satire Oe cco | intl Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- it 200 
oe Cela] “* man); age 35. j ai 
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MaritHi—continued. 
140 | Lokamat at .| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... veoh R4émkrishna A ag Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
giri). Brahman); 29. 
141 | Lokaseva ... coe wo-| N&sik seo oof §6=.-s D- .| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
Brahman) ; 27. 
142 | Madhukar... | Belgaum Do. | Janérdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
wat Br4hman) ; 30. 
143 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ~~ oe eee} Do. .| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
30. 
144 | Moda Vritt ess| Wai (Satéra) Do. eee .| Kaéshinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
) Brahman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay... Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav of we Weekly Do. do. ee 
147 | Nagar SamA4chér... .| Ahmednagar i see Vishwanath Gangaraém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 25. 
148 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. . -cec .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman) ; 28. 
149 | Nydy Sindhu ~«-| Ahmednagar ...| Do, .| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 
150 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. _,,, .| Govind Sakhérim Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
l¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
151 | Parikshak ... | Belgaum eos} Do. Vaman Ra&mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 23. 
152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Do. ...,Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brdhman); 37. 
153 | Prabhat .| Dhulia -».| Monthly ..| Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada| 
| Brahman). 
154 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... a Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. 
156 | Prakash -| Satara Do. eee ves! Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 
: Brahman); 82. 
156 | Pratod _... oes -| Islampur (Satara).| Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-/800—360 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
157 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (N4sik) Do. oe .| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
158 | Rashtramukh cee eee} M&had (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4ada 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
159 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon (Nasik).) Weekly ... = | BAlchand Hirdchand ; Jain; 26 ... 
160 | Baty’ Shodhak ... soe) Ratnagiri Do. ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
. @ Brahman) ; 28. 
161 |} Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... .| Fortnightly ...) Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamechandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
. | | Hindu (Karhdda Bra&hman); 45. 
162 | Sholapur Samachar eo! Sholépur ... Weekly ... ese] Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmAthi) ; 47 owe 
163 | Shubh Suchak _... coe] Dow ave me 4a ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman); 61. 
164 | Sumant .| Karad (Sat@ra)...; Do.  ... vs} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
| shasth Brahman); 33. 
165 | Vidur --| Dhamni (Satara) 7 Do. . cos nf Damodar Gangadhar Marthe i 
166 | Vidya Vilas cee e+} Kolhapur sos Bi-weekly | Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| | Brahman); 22. 
167 | Vihari || Bombay.e. -«| Weekly ... .. Balkrishna Nar&yan Paster i Hindu (Chitpé- 
| wan Brahman); 41. 
168 Vikram . Satara eee eee Monthly eetecs 
169 | Vishvavritt ... eee} Kolhapur BS Monthly... eee| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. : 
170 | Vividh Dnyaén Vistar .| Bombay «+. Do. e-| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; ; 
Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Brahman). 
171 | Vrittas@r ... see -o-| Wai (Satara) ../ Weekly... ..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
172 | Vritta Sudha ows -| Satara oe ae eoe| Laxman Vaman Khat&vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breghman) ; 38. 
173 Vyapéri eee eee ee Poona cee eee Do. see hd | Nara Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
: man) ; 40 
174 | Vydpar Samachar... +--| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ... .»| Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mar- 
7 wadi) ; 33. | 
175 | Warkari ... con ows Eeodborpet (Sho-| Fortnightly Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
lapur). Braéihman); 40 
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4 » ‘ - 
...| Shémendin walad Mohemed ; Muhammadan ; 600 
, (Abro) ; 89 . 
«e-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
BPOk one »--| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 __... 650 
ae bos -»»| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohd4na) ;52  ... 100 
Do. ...  ~se.| Chel&rém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.) 550 
Monthly «--| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44. 
Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
a 4 Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abhmedalli 75 
7 (Mahomedan), | 
Vo. . | co| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
Muhammadan. 
Do. eee *ee eeeser eee 
Daily ..+- .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 1,500 
madah (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
Weekly .. | -+»| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
(Shaik); 32. 
Weekly ... a or Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 
Weekly .s. we! Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 160 


Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 
 -B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspspcr in the above 
Mist ie printed in brackets after the name 


i The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay, Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = # in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, 


| | strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
4 or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


' , The papers maked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
| Nos. 63, 67 and 71 occasionally contain English articles. 


This rule has 


voowet> = 
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Additions to, aud alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 153 is 300. 
(b) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvan#th Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwan Brahmin) ; age 26. Its circulation is 100. 
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1. Some people are never tired of re ting British rule in Indis 
as wholly beneficial to thie country. They are, 
, pose: game 7 — of pose ay ae There n. hese — to 
_, ae te tea exclude England fromthe category of those European 
haa Vrit (169), Angst’ ations that bave’ been trampling alien races under 
| foot and thereby laying themselves open to the 
charge of being demons in human shape. It is certainly no act of beneficenee 
to force the poisonous fruit of dependence down the throat of a nation 
enjoying the sweets of independence or to drag into the rotten atmosphere of 
slavery a people breathing the pure and bracing air of freedom. The 
general trend of British policy has always resulted in the degradation of 
the conquered races, and though this result may not have been deliberately 
aimed at, the responsibilty for it lies on the British all the same. The intellect | 
of the Indian nation is nowadays so much taken up with devising schemes 
for counteracting the many temporary evils:produced by British rule that the 
permanent political impotence of the nation which has resulted from it has 
altogether escaped notice. This impotence has been increasing day after day 
and has reached such a climax that we have contracted the habit of expressin 
our gratitude to Government for even the smallest of favours. Another evil 
effect of British domination has been the waste of the intellectual energy of the 
people, who being denied access to all responsible posts in the administration of 
their country are engaged in devising schemes of social and religious reform. 
‘his state of things is likely to prove harmful to our ralers themselves 
at a critical juncture, for a time may come when the Indians being unable 
to assist them for want of military education, Russia might gain the upper 
hand in the country ere reinforcements from England or Japan could 
arrive. Another evil effect of British rule is that it has produced amongst 
us a race of toadies who make the adulation of exalted functionaries 
the be-all and end-all of their existence. Our Native Chiefs, too, have 
shared in the general degradation of the people and are now reduced ‘to the 
position of mere puppets in the hands of the “ politicals.’” While this is 
our condition in our own country, in other countries we are faring far worse, for 
there we are being dealt with more like slaves than free men. As to our 
economic condition, we were far better off under the sway of Muhammadans, 
for though we were robbed by them, the country’s wealth remained within its 
limits and ultimately reached the hands of the people again, ‘Ihus the people 
were never so depressed and poverty-stricken under Muham madan rule as they 
are at present. ‘That the British system of administration is more just and hu- 
mane than the Muhammadan no one will deny, but it will have also to be admitted 
that the people have been utterly impoverished by the intolerable and incessant 
drain of their wealth, which drain in its turn is responsible for the terrible famines 
that sofrequently devastate the land. The evil effects of British rule are also 
‘to be seen in our morals, which have undergone a change for the worse owing to 
the spread of English education. Peace now reigns supreme in the land, but 
such peace as we at present enjoy is harmful to a fallen aud decrepit people. 


We no doubt want peace, but it must be combined with independence and 
free from dishonour. 


2, The Hind Swardjya reproduces the following from the Indian Socio- 
logist published in London :—‘ Mr. Gokhale furnishes 

Exhortation to the people g strange instance of inconsistency and confusion of 
ied a ew foreigners at thought when he says that ‘only forty years ago 
” Hind taarbiye (28), 13th Japan was not different from India when she ‘came 
and 27th Oct., Eng. cola, under British rule a hundred years ago,’ and that 
7 ‘yet the influence of the Japanese Government and 
its moral prestige having been thrown on the side of popular progress, they 
found in forty years Japan had taken her stand by the side of the great 
nations of the world.’ He forgets that Japan has a. national Govern- 
-ment of its own and is not subject to a foreign yoke like India. 
‘If Mr. Gokhale were a real lover of his country, he would echo the warning 
-given by Mr. Herbert Spencer to the Japanese that their: policy should, pe 
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Americans and- Buropeans. as much 4s a ible at arm’s 

ig ‘as little foothold as possible to foreigners,’ 
ndia was’ ‘before the mind of that great philosopher when 
Japanese in the followi 


x 
4 
* 


- °§ Kerexhort memorable words:—‘If you 
"  — ~—s- Wish to see what is likely to happen, study the history of India.’ We 
1S ead @annot conclude without citing the tragic utterance of the last indepen- 


‘dent Muhammadan ruler of Bengal who, in 1756, addressed these prophetic 
words to his successor regarding the English:—‘If you allow them to have 
in your land factories and soldiers, the country you rule will soon be theirs!’ 
We hope that Mr. Gokhale and his coadjutors will, in face of the weighty 
authorities we have quoted above, desist from further preaching about the 
British connection with India ‘as ordained in the ,inscrutable dispensation of 


Providence for India’s good.’ ” 7 


3. One Bhagwan contributes some verses to the Gujardit of which the 
following is the purport:—Let us make our ajffec- 
ne, can India be made tionate bow to our motherland, which boasted in 
Guiardti (24), 21st Oct. the past of saints, heroes and satis, whose standard 
of victory had once spread over the whole universe, 
but which has now fallen a victim to the miseries of foreign domination, The 
sous. of this land, who once bestowed gifts upon others, are now wandering 
like beggars from door to door. They are branded as liars and harassed by 
means of poisonous draughts. They are torn by internal dissensions and cannot, 
therefore, do any service to their motherland. Alas! what a transformation has 
taken place in the condition of this land which, while being the most blessed in 
the whole universe, has been reduced to-day tothe direst misery, Will her sons 
neglect their duties towards her and never take her sufferings to heart ? She is 
/ destined not for misery but for heavenly bliss. Therefore, QO Almighty! 
have pity on her. When all the sons of India become servants of their mother- 
land and ever keep on their tongues the holy words “ Bande Mataram,” the 
Almighty will shower perennial happiness on the country. 


oe 4, The editor of the Bhdla, after giving a lengthy description of the scene 
ne ; of desolation now presented by the city of Poona on 
sual Ved spon the ccath of account of the terrible ravages of plague, recounts the 
her ¢wo sons, “Patriotism” SOrrows of an imaginary old woman as follows:—As 
and “ Love of Religion,” in I was musing onthe scene of misery around me, I 
the yeur 115. beheld a country cart which was being driven to the 
gimmie. (118), 3iat Oot. burning ground by an old and infirm woman, who 
looked extremely tired and overwhelmed with grief. I, therefore, offered to help 
her, whereupon she suddenly burst into tears and exclaimed : “ Never in my life 
did I listen to such kind words, Ihave been ceaselessly driving this cart since the 
._ demise of these my two beloved sons 88 years ago and nobody was good enough 
.to give me a helping hand during all these years.’ She then gave full vent to 
her sorrow and cried out “Oh my dear lads, Patriotism and Love of Religion, 
ou -have, alas, left me your old mother, the Land of Bharat, alonein this world. 
ou were the source of my glory ; with your death my greatness has departed. 
Open your bright eyes once more and cast a loving glance upon your bereaved 
mother, Ind.”? Her bewailings at once recalled to my mind the events of the 
ear 1818. It was then that the two sons of Ind, Patriotism and Love of 
| Religion, were hanged to death, But as I felt sure that her dead sons would be 
revived, [consoled her by saying “ Mother, do not weep. I have here got an 
elixir, which would restore your dead sons to life, viz., education. Turn your 
cart in the direction of your home and administer a dose of this elixir to them, 
They are sure to revive under its influence, and to serve you as before,” 


5. The definition of patriotism varies with different countries. In China 
| r and Japan, patriotism means love of a people for 
~All tendency of theirown country. But in India the word has a 
to create s split different significance. In India it is regarded as 


; sega er iaie an act of patriotism to maintain that India is for the 


au Kal (132), 26th Oct, English and not for the Indians, while to expose 
TOMATO) 01174 British injustice is held tantamount to preaching sedi- 
_ tion against the ruling race. We occasionally meet, however, with men like Sir 


‘ 


W. Blunt, who fearlessly and unsparingly expose the iniquities committed by the 
British in any part of their Empire. For instance, im condemning the 
oppression of the English in Egypt he sternly exhorts Englishmen to give up 
their autocratic policy in dealing with Eastern races. These races, he says, 
are sure one day to rise to power and independence and to parcel out the British 
Empire in the East among themselves. The British Government, being in 
theory a Government established by law, enjoyed for a time considerable 
8 dager with its credulous Indian subjects. But seeing that the latter 

ve of late become very sensitive to British oppression and are struggling 
to weld themselves into a single nationality, our rulers are busy setting Hindus 
and Muhammadans by the ears. They are also trying to create a split between 
Brahmins and the other Hindu castes by holding up the former to obloquy 
as being responsible for the degradation of the latter. |The paper proceeds to 
illustrate this contention by referring to the speech of the Nawab of Dacca on 
Partition Day and to a recent article in the Zimes of India on the affairs at 
Kolhapur. | 


6, ‘The partition of Bengal is no longer a question of mere territorial 

i A - readjustment: with the resignation of Sir Bampfylde 
silasine of the breach be. Tuller it has developed into a contest for victory 
tween Hindus and Muham- between Hindus and Muhammadans. is it not time 
madans in India, for the leaders of both these communities, and 
Indian Spectator (5), 20th especially those who wish above all other things to 
Oct. evolve a united India, to take note of this new 
phase of the agitation in Bengal? Although the agitation itself may be 
confined to that province, the feelings aroused by it will find a res- 
ponse all over India, and the gulf between the two communities will 
widen, unless the combatants in Bengal discover some means of patching 
up their quarrel. Thereis little to choose between the sentiment on 
either side—racial sentiment or the integrity of the Bengali race, as it is 
called, is the mainspring of the anti-partition agitation, while sectarian 
or religious sentiment is the motive force of the opposite party, who wish to 
ensure a Muhammadan majority in the new province. Neither sentiment is 
in harmony with the conception of a united India, or an Indian nation; and 
if our publicists in other provinces had mustered the necessary courage to sa 
so plainly to our Bengali friends, who were too much absorbed in the strife to 
see things in their proper perspective, the present developments might have 
been avoided, Our leaders thought otherwise, and ¢he result is that 
Lord Curzon is safe and satisfiel in his distant retreat, while Surendranath 
and Salimullah are locked in a struggle which bodes little good to any- 
body. There was, indeed, no collision between Hindus and Muhammadans 
on the Partition Day in Calcutta or at Dacca: both parties knew perfectly 
well that the partition broke no bones, and they would be worse than 
foolish if they broke one another’s heads. Yet when thousands of men 
meet, listen to barangues and pass resolutions, the blood does not remain 
at the same temperature. Poor Mr. Gokhale was severely handled by the 
Mussalman leader at Dacca for having advised the Bengalis to agitate . 
until Mr. Morley yielded and for having asked his countrymen to imitate 
the example of the Boers. We are not quite sureif Mr. Gokhale has 
been correctly reported. Anyhow, the breach is widening, and the Nawab’s 
denunciation of what he described as the ‘cowardly counsel’ given by Mr, 
Gokhale places a distance between the leaders of the two communities 
which cannot be easily coveged by diplomatic action. If no one has the: 
courage and influence to com and the parties to return their swords to the’ 
scabbards and talk no more of the distinctive existence and the separate, 
interests of the Bengali race and the Muhammadan community, if no leader 
can raise the standard of peace and unity, the 16th of October may have to. 
be celebrated next year as the beginning of an era of moral dissolution in 


India.” 


7. We want Home Rule for India, but our rulers are averse to granting. 
| : ; it to us. So long as British justice is blended with. 
: Roberton to ar to caltehpew no amount of cajoling, cringing o* bewail- 
~Bhéla (113), 21st Oct «4G Would persuade the English to comply with our, 

caged eae pate demand, We should, therefore, resort to extreme 
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‘ jould now strike a new and a bolder path for our regeneration. 


8, The celebration of the anniversary of Akbar at Nésik and Nagpur 
was unquestionably a right move in the right direc- 
Movement to celebrate the tion. It will be remembered that whilst discussing 


= birth anniversary of Akbar the pros and cons of the movement for making the 
a > Mahbérashtra and Central §hivaji festival a national ove in India, it was pointed 


out in these columns that the circumstances of India 
ny Segeny wt aa are such that a combination of such of its past heroes 
Dnydnodaya (39), 25th Oct., should be hit upon as would secure a harmonious co- 
Eng. cols. operation, in the worship of their memory, of the 
, varied populations of our country. Shivaji can be 
looked upon as a national hero by Mah4rashtra, but in order that the Sikh or the 
Bengali should join the Maratha in doing homage to Shivaji’s memory, the 
Maratha must of set purpose join the Sikh and the Bengali in doing homage 
to the memory of Guru Govind and Pratapaditya. Of higher importance than 
the union of the different sections of the Hindu community is the paving of 
the way for the union between Muhammadans and Hindus, and hence we 
heartily support the idea of a national festival in honour of Akbar.......... 
We are glad to find that the idea is beginning to fructify and it must bea 
matter of no small congratulation that the initiative should have come from 
those who have hitherto taken a leading part in celebrating the Shivaji festival 
in Mahédrdshtra and extending it to Bengal. Mr. N. C. Kelkar was the 
President of the Ndsik celebration of the Akbar Jayanti, while Mr.G. §8, 
Khaparde of Amraoti, who played with Mr. Tilak so conspicuous a part in 
the fraternization of the Bengali with the Maratha over a common homage to — 
Shivaji, presided at the Nagpur meeting...,...... Weare informed that the 
movement is a-foot in Bombay, too.......... Let the leaders and the rank 
and file of all partiesin the city be brought together and their harmonious 
i. | co-operation secured, so that when we have an Akbar Jayanti celebrated 
Be for the first time in Bombay, the celebration should be as cosmopolitan 
as Bombay itself.’ [In its issues of 20th and 22nd October, the Indu Prakash 
publishes brief accounts of Akbar celebrations held at Baroda and Sdtara res- 
: pectively. The Dnydnodayz«, on the other hand, writes :—‘* A search for heroes is 
going on, in whose honour festivals can be held with the aim of securing political 
unity. These artificial attempts are not likely to amount to much. A festival 
in honour of the Emperor Akbar is proposed, but it must be remembered that 
during all those centuries Akbar has had no hold on the heart-strings of India. 
These artificial attempts, therefore, to make him a national hero for uniting the 
ie’ divisions of India have little promise of success. The Shivaji festival has 
i fallen flat. Its success depends solely on the amount of money that a few 
eae Yaise to blind the public. Great in their way though Shivaji and Akbar were, 
there is nothing in them that can take a hold of the Indian heart, and make 
them serve as bonds of union between the differing races and creeds in India,’ } 


9. “We hasten to give our heartiest congratulations to Mr. D. D. Davar 
biialiaiitied of We. Dir- on his elevation to the Bench. A. sound lawyer, a 
shaw D. Davar-to the Bench ™@n.0f wide culture, richly endowed with a genial 
of the Bombay High Court. temperament and pdisessing in a remarkable degree 
Indu Prakdsh (43),22nd that natural sagacity which gathers wisdom from ex- 
Oot, Eng. cols. ; Akhddr-e- perience, Mr. Davar will unquestionably make a model 
Eng. ya J udge and do credit to himself, his community and to 
| the High Court Bench, which at present is not quite 
over-manned with talent. He is the first Parsi Judge and also the first Indian 
who, though an ornament to the Bar, has had as little to do with public life as 
any pean money-making Barrister. Mr. Davar’s elevation to the Bench 
is, therefore, a significant commentary on, and refutation of, the allegation made 
by the school-represented by the Nawab of Dacca that it isa passport to the 
Bench or the Legislative Council to be in the forefront of the popular party that 
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holds Congresses and attacks Government by ‘embarrassing méthods.’” [ 
Akhbar-i-Souddgar, along with several other papers of the week, also expresses 
unquslified satisfaction at Mr. Davar’s elevation to the Bench of the Bombay 
High Court. | | ) 


10. ‘ Asthe foremost Native lawyer practising at the local High Court, 
Indian Spectator (5), 27th and as one whose abilities, astuteness and experience 
Oct.; Oriental Review (12), Dave given him a deserved and trusted eminence in 
24th Oct; *Gujardti (24), legal circles, Mr. D. D. Davar rises to the Bench by 
28th Oct., Eng. cols.; °Rast common acclamation. In a commercial city like 
— (34), 2%th Oct, Eng. Bombay, experience of the world and a sound 
ee judgment are even more valuable than a_ close 
acquaintance with the by-paths of legal lore,......... We join in the hearty 
congratulations offered to him from all quarters and wish him a long 
and distinguished career in his new elevated sphere.” [The Oriental 
Review writes:—“ We join in the chorus of satisfaction which has been 


‘expressed on all sides at the elevation of Mr, Dinshaw D, Davar to the 


Bench of the High Court of Bombay, in place of the late lamented Mr, Justice 
Badruddin, not because he happens to belong to this or that community, 
but because the best man available on this side of India has been chosen for 
the post. The honour is all the greater; it has walked into his parlour 
unsought and unenticed, not because he eschewed politics, but because he 
has deserved it. It is an error to say that the new Judge took no part 
in Indian politics. He was, we _ believe, an active member of the 
Reception Committee of the Indian National Congress held in Bombay in 
1889....... -. He was chosen a delegate from Bombay to several Congresses 
held in different parts of this country.” The Gujardtc writes :—‘‘ Mr. 
Dinshaw D. Davar’s elevation to the High Court Bench has been wel- 
comed with a feeling of satisfaction in all quarters........... His appointment 
is an indication that Lord Lamington’s Government have not, like the Madras 
Government, sought to deprive the Indian members of the local Bar of what 
was due to them, and the Bombay Government as wellas Mr. Moriey are 
entitled to our thanks for the continuance of the liberal policy which Jed to 
the appointment of asecond Indian Judge of the local High Court in the 
person of the late Mr. Justice Badruddin Tyabji.’ The Rdst Goftdr 
observes :— “The Government’s choice is approved of not only by Mr. Davar’s 
own community, but has the whole-hearted support of all classes and com- 
munities, who have pronounced it with one voice as the most popular selection 
that could have been made........... It is a fashion with some people to 
declare that Government have often given the highest judicial appointments 
as sops to gag the mouths of distinguished Inaians, who as politicians threaten- 
ed to prove formidable opponents to the Government.......... Mr. Davar’s 
appointment is indebted to no adventitious circumstances, except the reput- 
ation which he has won as an efficient and eminent lawyer.’’| 


11. Owing to insufficient rainfall there were crop failures over a wide area 

ee ce in this Presidency during the last 5 or 6 years, and 
agg a he lang consequently Government had to grant remissions or 
aan suspensions of land revenue in some tracts, ‘his year 
 Vydpari (173), 21st Oct; we have had a good rainfall up till now, but no 
Maharashtra Vritt (143), forecast can as yet be made of the out-turn of 
22nd Oct. rabi crops. Our greedy Government, however, with- 
out waiting for the reaping of the rab: harvest, is-going to recover, by 
means of stringent measures, both the instalments of land assessment for 
the current year, together with the arrears of the last 3 or 4 years in 
respect of suspensions and ftakavi advances. Accordingly the authorities 
have already issued notices to the agriculturists in the Shol4pur district and 
in the Koyna Valley in the Sdtdra district, who are warned that if they 
make a default in paying the land revenue within the appointed time, their 
lands would be declared forfeited to ‘Government. What hard-heartedness do 
we find here on the part of Government? We fail to see why Government, 
departing from their usual practice’ of: reeovering the land' revenue’ itt 
March or April, should this year be’ina hurry to recover it as’ early as 
December or. January. One’ is constrained to say that they are anxious 
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force the agriculturists to ran into debt by enhancing the land assessment and 
seyrne stringeut measures for its recovery, and then to enact laws for granting 
them relief at the expense of the moneylenders.. {The Uahdrdshtra Vritt 
makes similar comments.| 


12. Referring to the alleged hostile attitude of the officials in the Kolhda- 
pur State towards the Popular Assembly recently 
Complaint against the convened at that town, the Brahmodaya says :—Such 
officials of Mahid Taluka officials are to be found even in British India, ‘These. 
So sr big officials are a terror to the subjects and tter- 
Brahmodaya (116), 24th 9) na are utter 
Oct. ly indifferent about the protection of the property 
and honour of the latter. They make palpably false 
reports to their superiors, They saddle the rayats with any new taxes they 
think fit and enforce payment of the same, On the strength of their authority 
they do things, which in independent countries like England would be consider- 
ed as heinous as dacoity itself. It is generally believed that many of fhem 
openly take bribes and that some of them have special agents for this purpose. 
This state of things has tended to aggravate the distrust and discontent in the 
public mind against British rule. In the Mahdd taluka there is a deplorable 
lack of upright and respectable officers in the levenue, Police, Forest and 
other departments, The present officers are quite absorbed in following a 
repressive policy. Some of them institute frivolous prosecutions against people 
under the Forest laws for causing trivial damage to Government forests, while 
others seem bent on supporting the guilty and punishing the innocent. The 
rayats of Mahdd taluka are groaning under the tyranny of these officers. 


13. We have received numerous complaints against the Mamlatdar of 

. Mahdd. In case any complaint is made against the 
a Mukha (158), 21st Wiamlatdar, no efforts are spared to break down the 
Panee evidence adduced in support thereof. _ Hence the 
complainants seldom succeed in obtaining redress, As the executive officers feel 
certain that the rayats will never succeed in doing them any‘harm, they indulge 
in any high-handed acts they like. It is difficult even to imagine the sufferings 
of the rayats under the present regime of repression. It is said that there is 


~ universal happiness under the existing administration, but as a matter of fact any 


one looking beneath the surface of things will find that British rule is character- 
ised by unbounded oppression. We have made a representation touching the state 
of affairs now prevalent at Mahdd to the Collector of Koldba and in case he 
takes no action thereon, we shall take steps to bring the sufferings of the rayats to 
the notice of His Excellency the Governor. We have already informed our 
readers how the rayats of the Kolaba district are oppressed by the Forest autho- 
rities. We are awaiting the receipt of the full particulars of a forest case from 
the District Magistrate and when we get them we shall place the same before 
our readers. ‘ They will then have a specimen of the Mamlatdar’s folly and also 
know how Magistrates occasionally abuse their powers, 


14. The Shri Saydji Vijaya of Baroda publishes the following apology in 
Batis. ; -’ gonnection with certain allegations made by it in its 
biel nei Vieus for mck. issue of the 11th January 1906 regarding the treatment 
Sik vectain allegations « et Of the female relations of defaulting agriculturists by 
the conduct of British Reve- Revenue officers in British territory (vide paragraph 
nue officers towards default-- 35 ‘of Weekly Report No. 3 of 1906) :—tThe article 


icalbOL /. «2 - gn question violates the conditions to which we have 
Baydjt Vijaya (35), 4. 


pledged oursetves while filing our declaration as pro- 
..° .. prietor of this journal and it has further been written 


' 23rd Oct. ; 
(62), 25th Oct. ) 
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without due moderation and respect towards the British Government,’ ’ We, 


therefore, beg to tender our unqualified apology for the same and promise never 
to indulge in such writings in future, : 


15, The Jém-e-Jamshed publishes a plaint filed against the Secretary of 


A suit for damages institut- 
ed against Government by an 
agriculturist of Broach for 
alleged hardships inflicted 
upon him in recovering his 
land revenue. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 24th 
Oct. 


State for India in the Court of the District Judge, 
Broach, by one Ukad Dahya, an agriculturist of 
Sunev Khurad, a-village in the Hansot Taluka 
(Broach), claiming Rs. 110 as damages for alleged 
hardships inflicted upon him by certain Revenue 
officials in recovering Jand revenue from him in April 
1904. The written defence filed by Government on 
behalf of the Secretary of State is also reproduced, 


The paper adds that the plaintiff in the above suit is now dead. 
16. ‘* The verdict in the sedition case tried before Mr. Aston, the Chief 


Comments on the Hind 
Swardjya prosecution, 
Jim-e-Jamshed (29), 24th 
Oct., Eng. cols, ; Praja Ban- 
dhu (33), 21st Oct, Eng. 
cols.; *Indtun Social Re- 


former (4), 28th Oct. 


Presidency Magistrate, was inevitable. It might 
have been considered a foregone conclusion by any 
intelligent person and the conductor of the offending 
journal must himself be recognising that the judg- 
ment in no way errs on the side of severity. To 
plead justification for writings such as these on the 


ground of history is to indulge in puerility and quibbling which would seem 
permissible to none but an accused and his counsel, and if the truth were to be 
told, it scarcely seems a very brave thing on the part of a newspaper conductor 
to attempt to stir up the spirit of patriotism in his readers and to talk of Home 
Rule in his column and when called upon to answer for his brave writings to 
say that it was all intended in praise of the alien Government!.....,.... It 
seems to us at least to be a pitiful spectacle that the valiant knight of 
the pen, who hurled his lance at his country’s enemies, should, when 
hauled up before a judicial tribunal, seek refuge in such grotesque and 
ludicrous arguments as were advanced on behalf of the defence in this 


GCASSs cocssocec 


If men undertake to write of things challenging the right 


and the position of the Government, it might be expected that when that 
challenge is accepted they would not sculk out by saying no offence was meant. 
Any way this has been the least edifying of the many sedition cases tried in 
our midst in recent years, and we wonder if the admirers of the journal and its 
conductor could claim for it even a shred of the moral victory that some of the 
prosecuted journalists in the other cases thought they could claim for them- 


selves.”’ 


|The Praja Bandhu writes :—“ It is but fair to congratulate Govern- 
-ment upon the good sense displayed by them in their present step, which is a 


decided improvement upon their policy in the past, inasmuch as their present 
attitude of issuing notices under Section 153A of the Procedure Code will 
secure the object they have in view without at the same time involving any 


serious hardship upon an imprudent or unwary editor.” 


The Indian WNSocial 


Reformer writes :-—*‘ lhe detence set up in the case in which the Hind Swardjya 
or the Indian Home Ruler of Bombay was indicted for publishing a seditious 
article is significant as showing the contemptible culture and character of some 


of those who profess to show us the way to our political salvation. 


Counsel 


for the accused stolidly maintained that all the uncomplimentary things 
contained in the article were directed not against Government but against 


social reform, 


matters. 


| This Home Ruler is of opinion that the education of women 
“is an incentive to immorality ! 
patriots are made, It isan interesting question why extremism in politics 
is so frequently allied with the most stupid and narrow views in social 
| Mr. Tilak first came into prominence by his attacks on the late 
‘Mr. Ranade’s activities in the field of social reform, culminating in his infamous 


Such is the stuff of which some of our 


attempt to oust the Social Conference from the Congress pavilion. It is this 
same Mr. ‘Tilak that Mr. Bepin Pal wants to make President of the Congress,” | 


17. There can be 


Bombay Samdchdr (66), 
Akhbdér-e-Islam 


con 1421—5 


. taste but clearly tra 


no two opinions as to the propriety of the decision 
arrived at by Mr. Astonin the Hind Swardjya case, 
The incriminating article was not only written in bad 
nsgressed the limits set by the 
law to the liberty of the press, Under the cloak of 


bee eS 


0 .donbt, t : ‘honest. journalist fo arouse the 
: stupor and exhort them to promote the prosperity 
by developing its resources and to resort to constitutional 
tion with a view to secure an increased share in the administra- 
~~ . tion of their country. But it is not only improper but subversive of the very 
> ~~. @bject in view to base such an exhortation on abuse of any particular community 
" ——~-——s @r of a past Government of the country. - There is absolutely nothing to be 
— by oe the memory of the ways and means adopted by a past 
Government in lishing its sway in India. Those ways,and means might 
have been suited to the condition and circumstances of a by-gone age, and it is 
irrelevant to refer to them in a discussion on the existing situation of the 
country. If the history of the marvellous progress made by Japan and Germany 
during the latter half of the 19th century has anything to teach to us, it is 
this—that it behoves the people of a backward country to sedulously cultivate 
the virtues of self-sacrifice and unity, and instead of wasting their time and 
ee energy over thoughts of the past, to concentrate their attention upon devising and 
ee curying out practical measures suited to existing circumstances and calcu- 
lated to ameliorate their condition. The swadeshi movement, which has been 
started in India, is in a sense a reflex on a small scale of the great national 
, upheaval which helped to raise Japan and Germany to the eminent position 
which they now occupy among the nations of the world. And let it be said to 
the lasting credit of the present Government of the country that it has given 
‘its cordial support to this movement by helping the Industrial Exhibitions held 
under the auspices of the Congress and passing resolutions for the purchase of 
stores required for Government use, as far as practicable, in the Indian 
‘market. But while condemning the silly effusion of the Hind Swardjya, we 
eannot help saying that Government have not acted wisely in taking public 
notice of the writing. ‘The prosecution has only helped to give undue notoriety 
to alucubration, which would otherwise have exercised a negligible influence 
upon the public mind. The Governments of all civilised countries, notably of 
England, pursue the policy of passing over such writings with contemptuous 
silence, and we should like to see the same magnanimous policy finding favour 
with the authorities in India. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm writes:—The conviction 
of the accused in the Hind Swardjya case wasa foregone conclusion. The 
editor of this paper should feel thankful to Government for having let him 
off lightly, when he could have been easily sent to jail for committing an 
offence under section 124A 6f the Indian Penal Code. Government seem to 
have dealt magnanimously with this offending journalist in view of his 
youth and inexperience and the comparative obscurity of his paper. We trust 
the punishment inflicted upon him will have the effect of instilling into his 

mind a due sense of his responsibility as a journalist. | ) 


18. “The Bombay og 807) case is over. The editor and publisher of 

: ’ the Indian Home Ruler has been tried, found guilt 
Po wp mene (12), 24th and convicted........ Some people have selial the 
whole affair a jiasco and we are inclined to agree 
with them. We do not understand why the Government are making them- 
ae selves ridiculous in the eyes of the world. Before the prosecution who ever 
7 ae ‘knew of even the existence of the paper cr the man who edited and published it P 
Gea The paper and the man were lying in the limbo of oblivion. They are dragged 
eee _ out of it by the Government and made—we shall not say famous but—noto- 
rious....... Most of the thoughtful journals in India have long raised their 
voice against the unstatesmanlike and preposterous policy pursued by Govern- 
ment of hunting out insignificant and unknown papers, and prosecuting them 

ee - for sedition. The powers that be seem to forget that these papers carry no 
ae weight, have no influence, and very small circulation, until they are brought 
____,imto notoriety in courts of law. Look at Mr, Tilak’s paper—the Kesari. 
iculously small a circulation it had, and’ what an_ insignificant 
se it exerted before his famous trial and incarceration when 
d to the circulation and influence it now has! The prosecutions have 
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-peally been a God-send to Mr. Tilak. ‘They have enabled him to pocket: two 


to three thousand rupees a month from the sale proceeds of his Kesart. Besides, 
wherever he goes he meets,asa martyr, with grand ovations, his carriage is 
drawn by oo through crowded streets, flowers are strewn in his path, and 
his photograph is hung in shops. We venture to think that few people would 
have known him, and fewer still cared for his paper, had not Government prose-. 
cuted and persecuted him......... We should not be surprised if the circulation 
of the Indian Home Ruler goes up by leaps and bounds, and Thanawala is 

paraded through the streets of Bombay, followed by thousands of people. 
When will Government be wise in their generation, and leave alone the so- 

called seditious papers ? ” 


19. “On Friday, the 12th instant, one Chhaganlal Lallubhai Thanawalla, 

a young Hindu, totally innocent of any liberal 

‘ae education, went to bed as an unknown and insigni- 

ose Mice. : Bind ficant editor of an unimportant and contemptible 
Mukhbir-i-Islim (85), 25th paper called the Hind Swardjya or Indian Home 
Oct. Ruler, and rose on Saturday morning a great patriot 
and a martyr,—in fact, an eminent Home Ruler, 

who was accorded by the local Times a place and space and type, which 
few public men and public topics as they were mentioned and recorded 
in that issue of the paper were fortunate enough to secure,......... At 
first sight one might have thought that there was some great and 
grave sedition in the city, endangering the life and property of the 
inhabitants of Bombay. But the perusal of a few sentences in the 
report of the trial published by the Times of India must have assured the 
readers that it all related to a poor young Hindu, who had the ambition of 
being called the editor of a rag, the very existence of which was not known in 
the city. But importance was evidently sought to be attached to the trumpery 
charge, which had to be magnified into rank sedition of sufficient weight 
and consequence to induce the ever-obliging Reuter to wire the news in all its 
gravity to England, where the Unionist papers may again take up the cry that 
the wave of sedition was sweeping over the country, and that if drastic measures 


were not adopted in time, the results would be disastrous, that is to say, the time 


was not distant when the agitation, bloodshed and scenes of theominous year 
1857 would be repeated in the year of grace 1906 in all their brutality and 
barbarity in India...... We, Indians, however, do not smell any sedition in India. 
The Bengalis, far from being seditious, are only guilty of innocent buffoonery 
which might have long ago died a natural death, were it not for the equally con- 
temptible tom-foolery indulged in by some of the leading Anglo-Indian papers, 
which have caused more mischief than the Babu agitation and all the rest of it 
pui together.......... There are several passages in the writing, which are 
distinctly seditious, though the effect of some of them was exaggerated by the 
prosecution.......... The article contained seditious suggestions, and the Magis- 
rate was quite right in ordering the defendant to execute the bond as he was 
asked to do by the prosecution. But the main question arises, whether it was at 
all necessary or prudent to have dragged an illiterate person to a Court of the law 


for expressing views, which have over and over again appeared in one form or 


another in newspapers, which claim a far larger circulation and greater influence 
and importance. Donotthe Government know that there are many newspapers 
in India, which are conducted by men of known reputation and education, 
who have expressed the same ideas and made similar suggestions, in language 
far more emphatic and significant than that used by the writer in question ?.., 
Have Government ventured to prosecute these writers? The idea is gaining 
und every day that the sections of the Penal Code are intended more for 
small fry than for big folks, lest the latter might, powerful as they are, break 
through the meshes of the law. It is neither fair, nor prudent, nor expedient 
to catch hold of these illiterate and unknown writers and make so many 
martyrs of them by prosecutions conducted by the Public Prosecutor.......... 
It might then be asked, if the Government should deliberately close their eyes 


‘to these effusions, which are calvulated to poisen the minds of men, who, on 
account of their illiteracy, are apt-to take these: writings to be true and 
imbibe views prejudicial to the administration of the country. Our .answer 
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th aoe | jut “the remedy doe s not lie in promiscuous prosecutions, which have 
_ failed to secure the desiredend and, on the contrary, produced the reverse 
_ ~~ @ffeet. “Such prosecutions must be reserved for writers of known reputation 
bil t whom (the popular notion is) the Government dare not 
ad will not proceed. Chhaganilals, and men of his stamp and calibre, 
n easily be dealt with by the Commissioner of Police who has to warn 
hem to be more careful in the future.” (The Mukhbir-i-Islém makes some- 


er / 20, “A veteran Roman soldier and statesman when asked how to crush 

ae effectively the opposition of a hostile town advised 

— oi ee. poor war iis), that the best way was to lop off the heads of the 

e | won ’ tallest poppies. The prosecution of the Bhdla and 

the Hind Swardjya shows that the present advisers 

of Government have in their wisdom determined upon a policy exactly opposite 

of that of the Roman. veteran—the policy of pruning the smallest plants 

and most innocuous shrubs so as to help them to develop into strong, 

grown up poppies that may be really dangerousin the future. It would also 

seem that the sedition-hunting department must go on working and 

justifying its existence and, who knows, the proceeding against the Hind 

See Swardjya may only be a phase of the deep strategy with which desperate 

: endeavours are now being made to show to Mr, Morley and the Liberal 

Cabinet that India is seething with discontent, in Bombay as much as 

in Bengal, and that therefore the present is the most inopportune time 

to make any concessions to the demands of India’s popular party.......... 

But leaving aside the futile search for the leading springs of the present 

prosecution, let us emphatically protest against the manner in which 

: the Hind Swardjya was proceeded against. Why was there not a regular 

trial in which the issue of sedition or no sedition could have been directly 

fought out? Was it that Government were afraid that they ran the risk 

of failure ?.......... A careful perusal of the incriminated article indeed 

confirms the suspicion that the advisers of Government must have felt 

Pais doubts as to their succeeding in a regular trial for sedition or exciting 

race hatred.......... If any one reads the whole passage and bears the 

contest clearly in mind, the general impression, in our opinion, is that. 

the writer only wanted to make an impassioned appeal to his: countrymen 

to awake to their fallen condition and show a bold public spirit in striving 

# to lift themselves up from the mire in which they have sunk, especially in 

social and economical matters.......... But whether the writing in the 

Hind Swardjya was criminal or not, the foolishness of instituting any pro- 

ceedings at all against the editor in peaceful, busy, money-making Bombay 

seems to us to have absolutely no excuse.” [The Bhdla writes:—We do not 

ee wish to enter into any discussion as to the seditious character of the incri- 

.. minated article. We for ourselves think that no one in India is guilty of 

e. preaching sedition, The writings which savour of sedition are merely the 

outbursts of patriotism. They are natural in the case of people who do not 

approve the form of administration now prevailing in the country. All efforts 

to restrain such outbursts by sending those from whom they emanate to jail 

must prove futile. As such prosecutions have of late become frequent in the 

Bombay Presidency, we are inclined to believe that the Bombay Government 

has become more nervous than the Governments of sister presidencies like 
Bas: Madras, Bengal and the Punjab. ] | 

a. 21, “A guard on the Hast Indian Railway, by name W. E. Alexander, 

ae - I yg ay gp a oe to a month’s imprisonment and 

} _ Comme - a fine o . 100 by the District Magistrate of 

seh Re Jolae Bhalabed, Shahabad for outraging the modesty of es Indian 

for outraging the modesty of girl. How ridiculously inadequate is the punishment 

a native woman in a railway when compared with the crime? Would the Magis- - 


_Prebie (58), 19th Oct, trate, we ask, have shown such leniency, if the 


ve, Such writings must by all means be stopped. 


accused had been a native of India and the complain- 
oy ents Gat a. European? And yet does the Indian girl 
“prize her chastity any ,less than her white sister? But though, we think, 
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21. 


the wretch of a guard deserved a much heavier punishment specially. when 
the practice of molesting Indian ladies on the part of European. and 
Eurasian Railway employés is by no means uncommon and needs to be. 
sa a stop to by exemplary punishment, we should be thankful that Alexander 

as been convicted and sentenced to imprisonment and fine. This is, indeed, 
a welcome sign of the times, It is clear that a change is coming over the 
spirit of the dreams of our English Magistrates and Juries. If Alexander 
had been brought to trial some time ago, would he not have been discharged ? 
However light the punishment, therefore, which has been inflicted on him, we 
cannot but rejoice at the change in the temper of English Magistrates. The 
change is none the less to be welcomed, because it is brought about more by 
stress of circumstances than by a desire to, do right.” 


22. ‘*The Government of Bombay has been devoting much attention to 


Resolution of the Bombay 
Government on the treatment 
of juvenile offenders. 

Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 2lst Oct.; Parst (13), 
2ist Oct.; Pheniw (15), 
20th Oct. 


the improvement of the system of imprisonment, the 
end in view being the segregation of criminals of a 
hardened character from casual and juvenile offenders. 
Imprisonment is no doubt indiscriminately awarded 
in this country and the manner in which the sentence 
is carried out leaves much to be desired. The provi- 
sion of separate accommodation in jails for confirmed 


and casual criminals and the development of the Reformatory system for 


children are, of course, the most obvious means of furthering reforms. 


But 


there are other ways too, and to one of them Government has called the atten- 


tion of Magistrates in the Resolution reprinted in another column, 


It is 


surprising to know that the existing provisious of the law for dealing with 
juveniles and first offenders have practically been allowed so long to remain a 


dead letter. 
ment in future. 


We hope the Government Resolution will lead to some improve- 
Much depends on the Magistrates entering into the spirit of 


the Resolution and taking special interest in seeing it interpreted in practice.”’ 
[The Pdrst and the Phenix also warmly approve of the Government Resolu- 


tion. | 
23. 


Appeal to the Bombay 
Government to expedite their 
decision on the subject of 
regulating the speed of 
motor vehicles.” 

Jam-ee-Jamshed (29), 26th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


‘Cases of reckless motoring in Bombay have been rather frequent 


of late, and some excuse may, therefore, be found 
for those who have been expressing rather loudly 
their indignation at the apathy of the Government 
in promulgating rules for the control of these vehicles 
in the city. Enough time has been spent, we should 
suppose, in going over the pros and cons of the various 
speed limits suggested to the authorities..,,...... It 


may be considered high time now for them to come to a final decision and do 


what is needful in the interest of the public. 


By their dilatoriness in such 


an important matter as this, the Government are only laying themselves 
open toa reproach which they have consistently maintained to be unjust. 
Few things are better calculated than such instances of dilatoriness to bring 
home to the minds of the people at large the justice of the charge regarding the 
evils of an absentee administration so consistently levelled against the Bombay 
Government by our contemporary, the Times of India.” 


24. ‘Time after time we have raised our voice against the growing 


Lotteries connected with 
the sale of trashy publications 
in Ahmedabad, 

Patriot (14), 20th Oct, 


nuisance of lotteries connected with the sale of trashy 
books, During the last fortnight two or three such 
new books have been offered to the public and about 
half a dozen more are promised at an early date, 
We do not understand why this evil is allowed to 


go on uncontrolled so long. One publisher Dalal Jethalai Vadilal had 


issued hand-bills advertising a public drawing of the prizes on the 15th 


instant, near the Sarangpur Gate, but though the date is past we have not 


heard of the result of the drawing and to the best of our information no 
drawing has taken place and none is likely to take place. This: man has 
sold about 25,000 copies of Narsinh Mehto at 8 annasa copy and thereby realised 
Rs. 12,500, out of which more than Rs. 9,000 is his clear profit. We trust 
the local Police Officers will see that the object of such persons is simply 
fraudulent and their nefarious trade ought to be stopped at once,” 

con 1421—6 | 
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them and render them fit for human habitation. Indeed it would seem 


leaving the task of combating it wholly in the hands of Municipalities, It 


. Fe peg ety 83), ith. 
Qat., Eng. cols, - | 


accounts 
~ ate received daily of the havoc caused by the disease: 
. It is, however, to be: deplored that the 

| pting even ordinary 
oe a measures for checking the of the disease, such 
. | Bamachat (65), as are invariably resorted to during outbreaks of the 
epidemic in Bombay. Owing tothe abnormal increase. 

, insurmountable difficulties are felt by the people in 
of their dead. The price of fuel has risen so high that the poor 


a to buy it and are consequently obliged to bury the dead bodies of 


their. relations instead of cremating them. Again, the mode of burial 
adopted is so imperfect that its effects will not fail sooner or later to be 
felt on the sanitation of the city. Adequate medical help is not afforded 
to the people and consequently few patients survive an attack of the disease. 
In the city proper there is not a singie house where plague cases have 
not occurred, yet nothing has been done by the authorities to disinfect 


that there is a great deal of truth in the complaint that the Municipal 
authorities and Government have left the city to its fate. His Excellency 
the Governor and other high officials have given tangible proofs of their 
personal sympathy with the suffering population, but this is not enough. 
Inquiries made by us point to the conclusion that Government are behaving as 
if plague was non-existent in the city and have failed to do their duty of 
advancing loans to the Municipality to enable it to provide medical help to 
the plague-stricken people. We cannot help saying that Government have 
grievously erred in treating plague just like an ordinary epidemic disease and 


is not unknown to the authorities that the resources of these bodies, inadequate 
as they are, have heen severely crippled by repeated outbreaks of plague, It is 
now incumbent upon Government to acknowledge their mistake and treat 
plague expenditure as an Imperial charge. 


26. A correspondent writes to the Prabhdt :—* You have rightly animad- 
OE Geet mens gee verted on Mr, Sale’s treatment of the representatives 
haviour of the Collector of Of the Rato Dero Panchayet, who waited upon him 
Lérkhéna towards the Pan- in order to urge the necessity of adopting measures 
chayet of Rato Dero taluka for the suppression of crime in that part of Larkhana. 
are gpg This is not the first time Mr. Sale has laid himself 
een pagel hey open to blame in this way. Some months ago this 
very Panchayet went to pay him its respects at Rato 
Dero, where he had halted in the course of his tour. During the interview 
one leading member of the deputation thought it necessary to explain to 
another leading member what the Saheb had said. Mr. Sale at once took the 
‘erring’ one by the arm and turned him out for making a noise and interrupting 
him, This insult was so much resented by the members that all of them left 
immediately, saying they had nothing more to say. ‘To Mr. Sale’s credit be 
it said that he realised his mistake, and, having sent for the insulted member, 
explained that he had not recognised him, ‘This was equivalent to an 
apology, and the Panchayet then waited upon him again and were well 
received and listened to, It should not, however, be supposel that Mr, Sale 
is a bad officer or man. He has many good points about him and these 
instances of scant courtesy should rather be regarded as lapses. It is, therefore, 
very wrong on the part of a certain newspaper of Hyderabad, which is making 
desperate efforts to win notoriety, to denounce Mr. Sale in foto and even to 
liken him to a ‘ Russian autocrat.’” 


27. “The recent murder of a policeman in Ménjhand taluka reminds 
us of the deputation of Panchayets, which waited upon 

. Alleged insegurity of life) Mr. Mules, Collector of Kardchi, some months ago 
age ha Mdnjhand with a view to bring to his notice the great insecurity 
- or se (19), 18th Of life and still more of property, which prevailed in 

léth. that taluka, and to ask for something being done to 
afford the necessary protection to the people. What 
has been done since then to reassure the people and 


restore peace and order? From enquiries we have made we arte rathet 
disappointed to learn that apparently no steps have been taken to cheok 
the evil, nor is the police more active yet. It does indeed appear that the 
depredations of dacoits are less frequent, but that is a mere accident, It is hard 
to believe that a wide-awake and sympathetic officer like Mr. Mules could have 
forgotten all about the matter or allowed it to hang fire. We feel sure he igs 
giving his earnest attention to devising some effective measures for putting 
a stop to these crimes once for all. But may we remind him that this does not 
obviate the necessity of adopting some immediate albeit temporary measures of 
relief ?...... The murder of the policeman in Manjhand may be regarded as a 
just retribution to the police for their neglect to protect the lives and property of 
the people. It will, we hope, serve to rouse the authorities to vigorous and 
immediate action. With reference to this murder, we understand that only one 
man has been arrested and challaned. But it stands to reason that the murder 
could not be the work of one man. And report also says that behind the actual 
murderers there are other men whom the authorities would do well to bring to 
book.” |The PrabAdt writes in a similar strain. | 


Education. 


28, One H, A. Naik, writing to the Jdém-e-Jamshed, draws the attention 
pay were ee eee of the educational authorities to some serious draw- 
ian gpl of primary acks in the existing system of primary education in 
education in the Bombay the Bombay Presidency. He says that the “ niggard- 
Presidency. ly” policy pursued by Government in spending 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 24th money on primary education is responsible, to a large 
Oct. extent, for the inefficiency of the whole system. He 
deplores the lack of duly qualified teachers in primary schools and adds that 
even the present teachers are dissatisfied with their pay and prospects and 
consequently do not devote themselves to their legitimate work with the 
requisite zeal and energy. He further complains that the number of primary 
teachers employed by the Educational Department is incommensurate with 
the needs of the various schools in the Presidency and that the work of 
these teachers suffers in efficiency owing to their being obliged to manage too 
many classes at the same time. ‘The writer, however, considers the gravest 
defect of ‘the system to consist in the employment of primary teachers as 
post-masters in branch post offices in villages, He considers this feature of the 
system to be seriously detrimental to the interests of primary education in the 
Presidency. In support of his views he reproduces the following remarks on 
the subject from an unknown source :—“ The note of tragedy that is apparent 
in the present system is so drastic that a greater educational blunder could 
hardly have been made. That energy and carefulness, which it is the right 
of primary education to claim fully: at the hands of a teacher, are so 
mercilessly denied to it that the education is dealt a crushing blow, by 
inducing the teacher to attend to postal matters as well, simply for the small 
gaving that the Postal Department can effect by having recourse to such a 
suicidal policy.” The writer in conclusion hopes that the question of remedy- 
ing the above defects will be taken up by the members of Local Boards and 
other well-wishers of education in the Presidency. 


Railways. 


99. A correspondent writes to the Gujardti :—“ No description of India 
ities wae Ge Pag i mig pm e — is the ae . so gael 
*Y~ bility.’ In this ‘Land of Irresponsibility ’ the mos 

re gro peter nd ay wg leiasemsitle persons are the Railway authorities. 
B. B. & C. I. Railway autho- .......... Third class passengers are deprived of their 
ritien, = just rights with-a bare-facedness which is almost 
E oe (24), 21st obs cynical. But no harshness practised on these 
re sine helpless passengers isso great as that which foroes 
them to travel in trains composed of goods waggons when they pay fares 


oe ee 


om Fok 


ee ee rims eye per 
. third class,--On the slightest: ~these- human beings are com- 

id inte ‘waggons, which are used for all sorts of goods and cattle. Last 

trains composed almost entirely of goods waggons were seen con- 

lass passt to and from~Dékor, at which place there was 


yreligious fair of the Hindus. It would not be easy to find a parallel to this 
indecent and inhuman practice. It is shocking to find the Railway authorities 

ndulging in such an unjustifiable practice in an age when the whole world 
In¢ rapid strides in civilization.’’ 
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Municipalities. 


80. Referring to the Annual Report of the Administration of the Bombay 
eg i. Port Trust, the Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—* The strides 

BB ete rae Rha hem ofthe Which the Port of Bombay has made in a single 
Bombay Port Trust and the generation for embarkation and disembarkation, 


ee City Improvement Trust. for every possible facility for the handling and 
. aiser-i-Hind (30), 2lst disposal of large quantities of goods, and for all 


aha SmG- OOM. the modern conveniences required fora great port, 
tell us plainly the substantial and beneficial work done by the Port 
Trust. Itis a great success, the key of which is to be found in that policy 
of co-operation and mutual confidence between the Trust and the clientele 
S with whom it has to deal and for whose benefit it has been established. Unless 
. you know the wants and wishes of those whom you are required to serve, 
% there can be no prospect of success.......... It is because the Trust has 
seized this fundamental idea of commercial statesmanship that it flourishes 
a so well in our midst and is popular among men of commerce and 
ae industry, while that other organisation, for failing to be alive to it,is so 
a unpopular and far from a success. If the City Improvement Trust 
a. ‘stinks in the nostrils of the people,’ it is because it has set the public at 
SS defiance. If it is a failure, it is because it has egregiously failed to 
+ take them into its confidence and work together in harmony for the sanitary 
benefit of the city. -Thus it will be seen how the judicious exercise of 

co-operation and confidence in the one case has achieved popularity and 
A. success, while the absence of it in the other has resulted in the very 
te opposite,.......... The Trust seems wisely to bear in mind that it exists for 
is the trade and not for itself. The Improvement Trust, on the contrary, is 

infatuated enough to fancy that the people exist for the Trust, a foolish and 
indiscreet theory which is rendering no little injury to itself and the people at 


large.” 


31, Under the orders of the Bombay Government the Municipality of 

a a Surat had some time ago resolved to reduce the octroi 
sk od of Surat against levied upon ghee, re, pee and other articles and to 
e ‘the octroi proposed to be Make up the deficit in its revenues by levying a tax 
-. levied on cloth by the local upon timber and cloth. ‘The revised schedule of rates 


Menieigniie iil having received the sanction of Government, the local 
0 Pak $ Mitre G5), 3 cloth merchants have submitted a representation to 


the Municipality protesting against the proposed tax 

upon cloth. We heartily endorse this representation and commend it to the 
favourable consideration of the Municipal Councillors of Surat. The 
petition has been carefully drafted ‘by the Honourable Mr. Parekh and 

- the arguments contained in it are weighty and well-reasoned. Itis to be feared 
that the tax will tend to encourage the smuggling of cloth intd the city and 

) a aralyse this branch of thie local trade. It remains to be seen whether the 
Sie Munivipality pays heed to this representation. If it does not do so, the 
| a memorialists will do well to carry the matter before the Commissioner, N. D., 
oe S| and in the last resort to the local Government. We, however, hope that after a 
_ ~~ ¢areful consideration of the representation, the Collector-President of the Munici- 
_ ~~. pality will himself do the needful and obviate the necessity of the memorialists 
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82, ‘* We have no hesitation in saying that Mr.. Younghusband’s action 

: in appointingithe Collector of Hyderabad as President 
of the local Municipality is very ill-advised, It will 
ever be regarded as a blunder of his administration as 
Commissioner in Sind, There are some Councillors 
in the Municipality to whose intelligence, experience 
and character, the~ presidency of the Collector will 
be a down-right insult. The Municipality and City 
feel aggrieved by the appointment. We cannot 
conceive the reasons that actuated the Commissioner to it. We candidly 
confess that the state of our Municipal affairs has not, for sometime past, 
been what it should be. The Municipality has undoubtedly many a sin 
of omission and commission to account for. . But that is no reason why the 
indignity of an official President should have been offered to the City.......... 
Instead of developing the principle of local self-government, our present Com- 
missioner has seen fit to smother it, The step taken by him is of a very 
retrograde character, which will meet with general and unqualified dis- 
approval. We should like to see an emphatic, but respectful protest sent 
up from the people ef Hyderabad to the Bombay Government against it,’ 
|The Al-Haq, on the other hand, writes :—“ We are glad to find that the autho- 
rities have after all turned their attention to the Hyderabad Municipality and 
have given it an official president in the person of the Collector of the district. 
This is exactly the step we had suggested more than once. ...... When in spite 
of all the education and the recognition of the obligations of true citizenship, 
which a majority of the Municipal Councillers can boast of, and inspite of the 
constant warnings from high quarters, the elite of the town could not put aside 
their feuds and calmly put their heads together to work in harmony for the 
public cause, they have only themselves to blame for the humiliation brought 
upon them by their own conduct,” ] 


Appointment of _ the 
Collector of Hyderabad (Sind) 
as President of the Hyder- 
abad Municipality. 

Prabhat (53), 12th Oct., 
Eng. cols.; Al-Haqg (62), 
15th Oct., Eng. cols, , 


. Native States. 


33. The Nawab of Junagadh has concurred in the finding of the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the charges of 


Sequel of the Junagadh 
inquiry into the charges of 
peculation against Mr, Zala. 

Bombay Samdchar (66), 
26th Oct.; Sdnj Vartamdn 
(92), 24th Oct. 


peculation against Mr. Purshottamrai Zala and has 
issued a firman ordering the contiscation of his pro- 
perty to the value of Rs. 1,53,000, being the amount 
misappropriated by him, and further imposing \wpon 
him a fine of Rs. 25,000 for the commission of|/ the 


offence. We regret to say that the manner in which 
the inquiry was conducted has left much to be desired. ‘The defendant objected 
to the constitution of the Commission and was not present during his trial, and the 
investigation, therefore, was noi as complete and searching as it would otherwise 
have been, 2nd many points connected with the case have remained buried in 
mystery. ‘lhe Nawab was no doubt within his rights in appointing Commissioners 
of hisown choice to inquire into the charges against Mr. Zala, but we cannot help 
thinking that he would have promoted the interests of his own State, as well as 
ensured impartial justice to the accused, had he generously entertained the 
application of Mr, Zala and approached Government for the loan of the services 
of one or two independent and able British officers to conduct the inquiry. 
There was a precedent for such a course in the case of the Commission 
appointed in connection with the Prabhas Patan riots, and there was no valid 
reason Why the precedent should not have been followed in the prespnt case. In 
view of the absence of the accused during the trial, the Commission 
have arrived at a conclusion, which is more or less abortive and which, 
besides, does not reflect credit upon the Junagadh Darbar itself. Vazir 
Bahauddinbhai has deposed that Mr. Zala took away Rs. 1,53,000 from 
the State Treasury just after the death of the late Nawab Bahadurkhanji and 
before the accession of the present Nawab tothe gadi. It is clear from the 
evidence tendered before the Commission that the sum was sent toa Bombay 
firm and forthwith returned to Junagadh in the shape of currency notes of 


Rs. 1,000 each. What became of the amount at this stage is a mystery which 


the Commissioners have failed to clear up. The. Vazir’s deposition gives rise to 
com 1421—7 
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the failure of the Commission, therefore, to throw light on this mysterious 

; phrase is not only detrimental to the interests of the State itself, but tends to 

ae put Vazir Bahauddin in an unenviable position. The impression conveyed by 

. | the Vazir’s evidence, in plain words, is that he was an accomplice in the 

a offence charged against Mr. Zala. The ends of justice cannot be said to be 

a : ‘vindicated, unless this doubt about the Vazir’s part in the affair is authorita- 

2 tively cleared up. From the tenour of the order passed by the Darbar it is 

= evident that the Nawab himself has realised that the offence has not been 

B conclusively proved against Mr. Zala. The particular section of the Penal 

Code under which he was convicted empowers. the Court to inflict rigorous 

imprisonment upon the accused together with a fine, In view of the gravity of 

the offence charged against Mr, Zala, the punishment inflicted upon him seems 

significantly inadequate. We hope the Nawab will not allow the matter to 

rest here, but probe it to its depths with the help of his able Dewan. 

[The Sdénj Vartamdn, in making similar comments, deplores the ‘ incomplete- 

ness and one-sidedness”’ of the investigation, and adds :—During the interval 

between the-death of the late Chief and the accession of the present Nawab to 

the gadi, the State treasury was in the custody of the British Government. No 

one, therefore, had a right to touch a single pie in the treasury without the per- 

mission of Government, and the question, therefore, arises how the Vazir was able 

: to do so. In view of this the Bombay Government, at any rate, have a right to 

know the precise meaning conveyed by the words “for the good of the State.” 

Again, if Mr, Zala was believed to have misappropriated this sum, why was no 

inquiry instituted against him up till now? ‘The fact that the State authorities 

F observed silence over this matter for these fourteen years leads us to conclude 

1: that they believed that he had used the sum for the purpose for which it was 

AS given to him. Besides, it does not seem that the Vazir took this sum from 

i. the treasury with the knowledge and permission of Rao Bahadur Haridas, the 

f then Dewan, He is, therefore, responsible for the misappropriation equally with 

ie / Mr. Zala in the eyes of the law. In short, the inquiry has given rise to many 

grave questions of which a satisfactory explanation should be speedily forth- 

coming so as to remove the various suspicions that have been aroused in the 
public mind regarding the whole affair, | 


34, “We do not know whether to congratulate or commisserate His 
.\. . Fa cats Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur on the champion 
e ‘idee fies of ledle on he has found in the Zimes of India. What Cobden 
the Kolb4pur Ropresentative Once said of the London Times we have frequently 
Assembly, found by experience to be true of its Indian name- 
se wae a Preaser (43), 24th sake, viz., that any movement that is abused is sure to 
aa Oat, me, Oe succeed...... We, therefore, assure the promoters of 
aa the Kolhapur Representative Assembly not to lose heart, but rather to take it as 
eek an unsought compliment that the Times of India has thought it necessary 
‘Ge to abuse thein. Nobody is worth abusing unless he wields influence, and 
the . ntative Assembly of Kolhapur may now rest assured that 
the splendid advertisement it has got in the leading columns of the 
a “leadi per of Asia’ will certainly make ita grand success next year. 
ae _ ‘The attempts that were made by Kolhapur officials to stab it in the womb 


coached. up our contemporary ; perhaps some of the Kolhdpur 
away their time in Bombay may have given a helping 
ng the ed information on which the article is apparently 
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based. Anybody who peruses the proceedings of the Kelhdpur Aggembly or cares 
to know the history of its inception will be satisfied that it was a genuine internal 
movement. The Poona Brahmins (whatever that expression may mean in Anglo- 
Indian vocabulary) had absolutely nothing to do with it; while the Ohttpawan 
Brahmins were almost conspicuous by their absence in its composition, The 
resolutions passed by the assembly have not a tinge of sectarianism or Brahmin 
ascendancy about them, but are calculated entirely to secure the benefit of the so- 
called ‘ backward classes’ whom the Maharaja is said to be now patronizing. The 
charge of being composed of pleaders and students is neither novel nor true, while 
the geueral allegation of sedition is now so common and worn threadbare thas 
nobody need be frightened by it. When Anglo-Indians smell sedition in every 
nook and corner, one need not wonder if they discover some germs of if even 
in a small Native State....... As for His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
we have a high regard for him and we entirely sympathize with him in his 
aspiration to be designated a Kshatriya and his desire for the elevation 
of the backward classes. We only wish he becomes a Kshatriya in reality, 
and not a mere pliable tool in the hands of a ‘ Political’ who has, of course, 
his own axe to grind........... Colonel Ferris has got a year’s extension of 
service chiefly, it is said, through the exertions of the Maharaja himself, whose 
recent visit to Simla is popularly connected with the mission, Such unholy 
alliance between a Native Chief and the Political Agent posted to watch over 
him has never been beneficial either to the British Government or the State 
in question. The interests of the Chief and the Political Agent are diametri- 
cally opposed and a compact between them necessarily leads to a presumption 
that one of the two must be seriously neglecting his duties. Weare indeed 
sincerely sorry that a descendant of the great Shivaji should have to find a 
champion in an Anglo-Indian paper and should so far forget his Kshatriyahood 
as to play the handmaid to an ordinary ‘Political.’ We mean to advert to 
Kolhapur affairs soon in order to show that the present discontent in Kolhapur 
is due not to imaginary intrigues, but to the actual mal-administration of the 
State caused by the negligence of the Maharaja and the incompetence of his 
officers.” 


35. The attempts made by the Zimes to attribute the origin of the 

ona, Wepresentative Assembly at Kolhapur to the influ- 
ee ee a ee an of Poona Brahmins are not only foolish but 
: mean to a certain extent. None of the founders 
of that Assembly are either Chitpawans or Poona Brahmins. A majority 
of the members composing the Assembly are JDeshastha and Karhada 
Brahmins. The Poona Brahmins are not so meddlesome or mischievous as 
to go to Kolhapur and trouble the authorities there for nothing. Our contem- 
porary has in a round-about way connected the convention of the Kepresenta- 
tive Assembly with the decision in the Vedokta controversy. As a matter of 
fact, among the resolutions passed by the Assembly there is not a single one 
which relates to the above coniroversy. ‘The object of the Assembly is only to 
promote the happiness and material prosperity of the people of the Kolhapur 
State and to lay their grievances before the Maharaja. There is also not a single 
resolution affecting the interests of the Chitpawans or of the Brahmin commu- 
nity assuch. ‘The attempt made by the Zémes to vilify the Representative 
Assembly by alleging that it is the outcome of the intrigues of Chit- 
pawans thus absolutely falls to the ground. ‘The Times says that the 
Assembly claims no importance either inside or outside Kolhapur, and that 
its proceedings were a hollow mockery. Such utterances are only calculated 
to throw dust into the eyes of the ignorant masses. Ifthe importance of 


the Assembly had not been recognised in Kolhapur itself, our contemporary 


would have had no occasion to vilify it in such a bitterly vehement tone, 
The most. serious allegation brought against the Assembly is that it aims at 
establishing the ascendancy of the Brahmins to the detriment of the Maharaja’s 
authority in the State, If there is any quarter from which harm is likely to 
befall the State, it is from the whiterulers. ‘They have forced upon His Highness 
an adviser like Colonel Ferris, If the Times is at all; solieitous about the 
Maharaja’s welfare, let it first. of all recommend the removal of Colonel Kerris:. 
from Kolhapur, | ‘ene | as 
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oe induct of affairs in Native States is smooth if there is a British 
“> * * ‘nominee in the position of the Dewan, The Dewan 
n Bolhdpur State. “of a State like Kolhdpur ought to be above the 
perenne silted ar: or otherwise of the Maharaja. The biggest, 
il Sa | as id a ha not all the big officers of the State, must be 
ndependent of the Chief, in other words they should not be his creatures. It 
“may be said that this is an unpatriotic suggestion, but it would be a silly kind of 
- ‘patriotism that prefers the necks of the people to be strangled, but would not like 
oe the hand of and oppression. How fervently do the people of 
‘olha4pur wish for a new Dewan from the ranks of British service ?_ British Gov- 
ie ernment would then know and believe what things are done in Kolhapur. It 
ee. would not then be possible to poison the’ears of that Government with all sorts 
: of lies and the credit of journalists like ourselves would naturally increase. ..... 
We wish that all the stupidity of His Highness’s administration should come 
to an end and that peace and amity should rule everywhere in the State. It is, 


therefore, high time that there should be at the helm of the administration a 
better and a wiser head, at any rate a bolder one than the present Dewan.” 


"4 
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37, The will made by the Sar Desai of Shirsanji ve the disposal of his 
me hereditary estate has not met with public approval 
a 4 — yo gird and we have received suggestions from various sources 
. of the late Sar Desai of that the Desagati should be kept intact by allowing 
Ba Navalgund (Shirsanji) from the Desai’s widow to adopt a boy to succeed to her 
ze * ‘being devoted to charitable husband’s ancestral property. The Sar Desai seems to 
ee ae” poms bags rite (104) o3.q have made the will under some wrong idea of charity 
ie Oct. and it is to be regretted that he had not the benefit of 
a wise and prudent counsel before making it. We do not 
think that Government will acquiesce in such a will. The estate of the Sar 
Desai is of very ancient tenure, but owing to some technical reason is not 
classed with common Jaghirs and Saranjams. The policy of Government has 
ever been to preserve and perpetuate such estates and we hope that they will 
‘show the same generosity in the present instance. Out of deference-to the 
wishes of the late Sar Desai, a fraction of his property might be utilised 
for purposes of charity. 


\ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


| 36. “A grand open air meeting was held yesterday evening in Madhav 
\ Se , Bag, Girgaon, in connection with the swadeshi 
ie A swadeshi meeting movement under the auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu 


. in Bombay. Pracharini Sabha and the Swadeshi Mandal. Messrs. 


Oo Eng cl ©’ * «6M. G. Deshmukh, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Daji Abaji 
a Khare, G. K, Gadgil, Joseph Baptista, D. G. Padhye, 
‘se Shet Govardhandas Khatao Makenji, Shet Manmohandas Ramji and a number 


of other prominent Bombay merchants, mill-owners, traders and dealers in 
swadesht goods attended the meeting. Mr, Wamanrao Joshi expressed on 
behalf of the organizers of the meeting his gratification at the combination 
of the intellectual and moneyed interests in the city at the meeting. Shet 
Govardhandas Khatao Makanji proposed Shet Manmohandas Ramji to the 
chair, Mr. G. K. Gadgil, Bar.-at-law, seconded the proposal. After having 
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ae taken his seat in the Presidential chair, Shet Manmohandas Ramji 
ee made an opening speech on ‘swadeshi Commerce’ in which he admitted 
ee that the swadesht movement had been conducive to the profit of merchants and 
ai mill-owners. He assured those assembled that the profits so acquired would 


be utilized in the cause of the advancement and development of Indian 
industries and commerce. The President also assured the people that the 
unusual rise in prices would subside ina short time. Mr. B. G, Tilak then 
Bees 8 os addressed the meeting and in the course of his speech laid stress on the point 
> thatthe carrying trade ofthe country being in European hands, India was. 
ee being drained annually of several crores of rupees and that the money would 
>... be saved if the people took ‘the carrying-trade in theirown hands. Mr, Tilak 
~~ also deprecated the idea of building temples and charitable buildings unneces- 
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sarily as it involved the expenditure of a great deal of money which could be 
better utilized for advancing the swadeshi movement. Mr. Syed Saffi-uddin 
next addressed the meeting and condemned the mischievous interpretations put 
upon Bande Mataram.......... Self-dependence, Mr. Padhye said, was a neces- 
sary and an all-important factor in the industrial and commercial regeneration 
of India......... The meeting was attended by about seven thousand people and 


its special feature was that the intellectual and monied leaders met together 
perhaps for the first time.” 


39. The Indu Prakdsh publishes the following telegram re the opening 


o fthe Pandharpur [ndustrial Exhibition,—“ Leading 


Opening of the Pandhar- men from different towns in the Deccan have come 
pur Industrial Exhibition. 


, here to be present at the opening ceremony of the 

wat fc. Industrial F Exhibition, vals as Dr. Deshmukh, 
Messrs. Manmohandas Ramji from Bombay, Messrs. 

Tilak and Gokhale from Poona, Mr. Karandikar from Sdétdra, Mr. Bhau- 
saheb Bhate and Rao Bahadur Desai from Belgaum, Professor Bijapurkar 
and Mr, Kulkarni from Kolhapur, Messrs, Hirachand and Kukde from 
Sholapur, and many others from other places. ‘The splendid pandal which 
has been specially erected in the Municipal public garden is filled with a 
distinguished gathering, Mr. Jog, Chairman of the Municipality as well as 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed all in suitable-terms. On the proposal of 
Mr. \\arandikar of Satara which was seconded by Dr. Deshmukh, Sir Bala Saheb, 
Chief of Miraj, was elected to the chair. The President on taking his seat thank- 
ed all for conferring the honour on him notwithstanding the presence of 
better qualified gentlemen. He added that though Bombay, Calcutta and other 
Presidency towns might hold bigger exhibitions, those like that at Pandharpur 
were more useful inasmuch as they enabled common people to see what could 
be done in their own country. Such exhibitions, said the president, should 
contain not grand or fine articles, but those of daily use. He declared that he 
was doing everything in his power for the attainment of this object. At the end 
of the speech from the chair, Mr. Aradhye thanked the president, who accom- 
panied by the audience proceeded to the Exhibition grounds and formally 
raised the curtain and declared the Exhibition open. The stalls are all 
nicely arranged and goods are still coming. The gathering dispersed after 
the distribution of pansupari. A swadeshi Conference is to be held this 
evening aiid will meet on four successive evenings.’ {A Pandharpur 
correspondent of the paper writes:—Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak arrived 
at Barsi Road Station on the morning of the 23rd and was accorded a 
grand ovation by the people of the surrounding villages. He was met by the 
members of the Pandharpur Exhibition Committee and garlanded. The Chief 
of Miraj and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale arrived by the same train and after 
being cordially received by the members of the Exhibition Committee proceed- 
ed to Modanimb, a village belonging to the Chief of Miraj. Mr. ‘Tilak made 
a brief halt at Kurduwadi and proceeded to Pandharpur in the afternoon. The 
road was thronged by thousands of people eager to catch a sight of his face 
and he was garlanded at various places on the journey. At Pandharpur, a 
brilliant reception awaited Mr. Tilak, The horses of his carriage were unyoked 


and flowers were showered on him from all sides as he proceeded to the temple 
of Pandurang for darshana.]| ‘oe 


40. A Pandharpur correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakash :—An 
Association styled “ Indian National Congress No.2” 


Proposed establishment of jg shortly to be convened at Pandharpur. The object 
anew Political Association 


Pay ehh ps of this Association will be to discuss all political quese 
Dnyan Prakish (40), 25th tions affecting India’s material welfare and to do 
Oct. everything possible to promote the same without 


| depending on outside help. They will confine their 
activities to such matters in which they will not be required to come in contact 
with Government. ‘The Association will carry on work all the year round and 
many persons have come forward toserve as volunteers under its auspices. The 

promoters of the Association also intend starting a newspaper of their own. — 
con 1421—8 : | 


he the Pvbrath ‘the “fret anniversary of the Bengal 
5s eee Bond 20 Dag peed m Day.......... As susly announced by - 
aes ae - -Det., Eng. co s ; jareueale is, a public meeting was held here on Tuesday last at 
| pe ie oe ee Kadia’s Wadi in commemoration of the Partition 
EN oy oes D ay, with Mr. Jivanlal Varajrai Desai, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, in the chair, under | 
the anspices of the Swadeshi Mitra Mandal, an Association that has been 
‘started in our midst by several young men with the avowed object of 
‘the country. A special feature of the meeting was that more than a 
merchants had put up at the Wadi temporary stalls in which they 
had exhibited indigenous wares which were offered for sale tothe public. As 
was the case at the last three or four public meetings recently held in this city, 
there was arranged on the present occasion also a programme of specially 
Bes composed patriotic songs, which was successfully gone through by Mr. Barve 
ee - and several youths trained up for the purpose. ‘There were also a few speeches 
Bae | in which the speakers, after expressing sympathy with the people of Bengal 
for the grievous wrong done to them in consequence of the Partition, urged 
upon the audience the necessity of their helping Indian industries by purchasing 
swadeshi articles in preference to those of foreign make. ‘The meeting was 
well attended and on the whole successful.” 


42. A Nasik correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—A public 
3 meeting was held at Nasik on the 16th October, 
A- swadeshi meeting at under the auspices of the Nasik District Association, 


ay a to commemorate the anniversary of the swadeshi 
ba yan Prakash (49), 20rd ovement, Mr. Nizam Saheb was voted to the chair. 


In opening the proceedings he dwelt on the steady 
progress made by the swadesht movement in the Nasik District within the short 
period of one year and also remarkei that strenuous efforts were necessary in the 
future to make the movement filtrate to the lowest strata of society. Mr. 

Ganpule, who followed him, dilated on the undeveloped resources of the Nasik 

' district and on the need of starting new industries and opening technical schools 

within its limits. Mr. Babasaheb Khare, who was the next speaker, spoke with 

pride on the successful manufacture of sugar by Hadi’s method, which 

was pronounced to be impracticable by the Agricultural Department of the 

Bombay Government. He also regretted the meagre State expenditure on 

>... education in India as contrasted with that-:in England, Messrs. Patankar and 

Ketkar dilated on the necessity of taking practical measures for pushiny for- 

ward the swadeshi movement. The President in his closing speech exhorted 

Hindus and Muhammadans to work in harmony and unison as children 

ag of a common motherland and to steadfastly support the seoadesht movement. 

ee Mr, Khare requested the audience to abide by the Collector’s order not to shout 
ae loudly in the streets. 


43. A correspondent styling himself ** A friend of the agriculturists” writes 
a _ to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—On 21st January 1905, the 
ae Proceedings of a meeting Koyna Valley Agriculturists’ Association was organized 
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Bes le oe r i remind Agricul- st Medha by the rayats of 12 villages in the “Koyna 
a a - Dayén Prakésh (40), 24th Valley with the object of improving the condition of 
ra Oct their class and bringing their grievances to the notice 
ee ee oF of Government. Subsequently the scope of the 


ee ‘Association v was extended by the admission of representatives from all villages 
ee in the Javii Taluka, and its name was changed to “The Javli Acgriculturists’ 
ae Associa ”’ Mr, ‘Achyut Balvant Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B., was appointed 
ss Permanent Vice-President and Mr, N arayan Gangadhar Deshpande was selected 
ee a the Secretary to the Association, while a Managing Committee of 29 mem- 
feted also formed. Ata meeting of the Association held on 7th October, it 
. dved to establish an Agricultural Credit Society and a committee of 15 
a a was & pointed for that p The meeting also held a deliberation on the 
subject of the notices issued -by the Revenue authorities calling upon the 
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agriculturists of the Koyna Valley to pay, before 10th October, all the arrears of 
land revenue due from them on pa of forfeiture of their holdings in case of 
default, As during the last 8 or 9 years the crops almost invariably failed 
owing to the scanty rainfall and as this year’s kharéf crops have not yet been 
harvested, the agriculturists are neither in a position to satisfy the current year’s 
demand nor to pay the arrears in respect of previous years. The Association, 
therefore, has authorised its Secretary to co-operate with the Honourable 
Mr. Dikshit, the representative of the Oentral ‘Division in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, in devising means to prevent the threatened forfeiture 
of the agriculturists’ holdings. 


44, An Exhibition of swadeshi goods was held at Baroda on the 16th 
October and the following days in a spacious mandap 
A swadeshi Exhibition at jin front of the Nyaya Mandir, Princess Padmavati 
aor Savéji Vijaya (35), WS to perform the ceremony of opening theExhibition, 
ath Oe i SCS~SsCutt as: she could not attend owing to ill-health, the 
function was performed by Mrs. Anandrao Maharaj 
in the presence of a number of ladies invited on the occasion. About five 
thousand exhibits of native manufactures, received from Gujarat, Kathiawar 
and other parts of India, were placed on view in the mandap. The Exhibition 
lasted for eight days and was closed on the 23rd instant. The State Band was 
in attendance on all these days. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th October 1906. 
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. Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents ‘2 are ‘requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which - 
appears.to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 


action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, wliat is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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A sy, Srna eee ~ bbe. 18.; 

Setinebions of Mr, Justice Aston from the Bombay High 
eee see eee 19 

p Protest against the increased scale of pay sanctioned by Mr. Morley for 
ag of the Ecclesiastical Department _... eee one 


partment: Complaint \aboyt an innovation introduced into 
pot t the — bab ove ne 32 
Veiga ges Council: Representation of the Central Provinces 


as in the emt eee eee eee eee eee ll 
Comments on a recent innovation introduced by the Syndicate of the Bom- 
7. University bes ve eee 35 
Complaint about the refusal of new admissions into the N. J. High School, 
arachi eee ese eee eee eee 36 
Progress of University reform in Bombay - ove a so 
Ratlways — 
Grievances of third class railway passengers at the Kolhépur Railway 
Station oe occ 206 ce ee 37 
Do. Do. Dhulia Railway Station... 38 
Munict palitica— 
Bombay : Complaint about insufficiency of water-supply during the recent fire 
' at Sewree (=~) eee 7 eee eee eee eee 39 
Native States— | 
Baroda. : 
Adverse comments on the delay in the Maharaja Gaekwar’s return to 
India ... ees 200 ~ ove con 40 


Comments on the Annual Report.of the administration of — State  ... 41 
J dh: 
eged harsh enforcement of the order of attachment on Mr. Zala’s 


property at — eee cee eee eee 47 
Sequel of the — inquiry into the charges of peculation against Mr. Zala. 42—46 
Kolhapur : 
Affairs i n= State eee eee eee eee 48 & 49 
Comments on an article in the Times of India on — affairs ... vee 50—52 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
A new journalistic enterprise in Bombay ove ia ‘si 55 
Boycott of foreign sugar at Sokhda (Baroda) tee eee ——— 


Industrial Conference in connection with the Pandharpur Exhibition 53 
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| Liet of Newspapers and Periodicals. CE Fe 
(Aw it stood on the Ist October 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ae 
Ps : | 7 | 
ENGLISH. 

1 | Bombay East Indian... Bombay... ey Weekly ee »ss| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 oF ee 800 
| D a and| Poona ... sos] SPE. o0e -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman ; ee =e 550 | 
2 | Kast and West ... ...| Bombay... ,,.| Monthly... .| Behrémji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 58. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... oo} Weekly ... wid ee Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ... coe] DO. ove .»+| Behramji Merwanji Malabar’, J. P.; Parsi ; 5765 

India and Champion. | 53. 
6. | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... -o6| Monthly «e»| JOhn Wallace; Roglishman ; 48 a a 800 
7° | Karachi Chronicle | Karachi .. +) Weekly te ...| Chainrai Bakasréi Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
g | K&thidwdr Times Rajkot se-f Dally oes 2 Mavji Goviudji; Hindu (Nfgar) ; 38 sie 900 
9 | Mahritta ... | Poona ...| Weekly... .|Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 32. 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .| Monthly -e-| Sorabji Mancherji Ratnégar; Parsi; 40 ove 500 
ll | Muslim Herald ... i ae ink ee: eee ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 700 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... ~o : “ Ga et Weekly oe vee Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 38 cee 400 
13 | Parsi si ia we ee) a a! ee vee Jehanginn Sorabji Talayarkhan ; Parsi; 80 - ...| 1,000 
14 | Patriot ... see ..-| Ahmedabad Do. aes ---| Bhdgubha: Fatechand KArbhéri; Hindul 650 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phenix ... hs ... | Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly -.-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ..., ..| Daily... -e-| K@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 eee sen 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
17. | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44  .. | 1,200 
18 /| Sind Gazette a ves) Karachi .e. ...| Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 Se Se 500 
19 | Sind iia Ese ...| ELyderabad ...| Weekly ... vee Lm Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
| 
20 | Sind Times a ...| Karachi ... we| Bi-weekly | Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
91° | A’rya Prakash =o woe} Bombay ee ...| Weekly ... = anata) bP ape Dalal; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
93 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad a es ee gen yar Pranjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 750 
92 | Deshi Mitra ie = aan So > er ..»| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36...; 1,400 
B34 ‘Gujaréti ree o_o a Do. si et Dee-ves «| Ichharam Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
Bania) ; 53. 
95. | Gujarat Mitri... Mr gi i. ee dad Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi ; 47 oe an 700 
96 | Gujaréti Punch ... coe} Ahmedabad oof Do. coc ae Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 1,100 
37 . | Hindi Punch i ...| Bombay a ae aa --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 ce 800 
98 ‘| Hind Swardjys ... .... Do. ... oo] Do. oe «| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 800 
. m4li Brahman); 24. 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed sav a vo Daily — os .. | Pirozshah Jehangir Marzhban ; Parsi; 30 | 8500 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind sea sik as... 000 .o-| Weekly ... »+| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 57 ja 2,400 
81 | Kathidwdr News... wo} RAJKot ... coal, DOs eee -.| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... Be 2 400 
32 Kathidwar Times ek den ...| Bi-weekly _ Renstenber Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 200 
33. | Praja Bandhu =< ..o| Ahmedabad... | Week ly ... oli hae ” ona Hindu (Mewdda Brah-} 1,400 
34~) Rést Goftér ram a Do. . — sed Palonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 55__.., wal ” 1,550 
con 1867—l1a | 
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Po ey | Baroda...  ..., Weekly...  ...|M&nekl&l Amb&rém Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 28) 4,200 
: 3 e Ae ‘wel Surat... | Do. se +e] Umedrim Nagindas; Hindu (Bania);28 ...) 200 
oa - =e ...| Monthly... ‘J a N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
is : go Dny4n Chakshv ... aa ead “ad ne) Weekly ... ,... W4&man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 . 
3 Bréhman) ; 48. 
a9 Dny4nodaya s+ see} Bombay... | Do. .. | Rev. Mr. J. EH. Abbott... ... -. 660 
40° | Dnydn Prakash ... ee fee vee} Daily — aoe “S| Hari Nfrayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,200 
Bréhman); 39. 
40° | Dnyfn Prakdsh ... +) Do... ..| Weekly ... 1 Do. Do. | 2,400 
4%" | Hind Swardjys eee]. Bombay... a a we «oe Jyotib&é Bh4agoji Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeo| 1,000 
48 | Indu Prakdsh ... "igh ae ar wel ...| [Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 1,500 
Manager being Damodar Savidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
44 | Native Opinion. ... soch-| Di cee ...| Weekly ... .o-| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
: wan Brdhman); 35. 
45 |Samarth ... aie ««| Kolh&pur i. ae. wee .-| Vindyak Néra@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
, | Brahman) ; 37. 
46 | Sardes4i Vijaya .. ...| Savantvadi <a aa fe ...| Pandurang. B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 500 
= Brdhman) ; 32. 
47 | Shri Saydji Vijay* eo] Bombay... ae ee a naan Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Maraétha);} 5,000 
48 | Sbri Shéhu coe vee] SAtSra see a oe” ee waa vane ay Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man); 22. 
49 | Subodh Patrika ... -- | Bombay ... > a pit ae Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 600 
2. 
50 | Sudhdrak ... ous «| Poona .., oe Ne | eee .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1500 
| pawan Brihman) ; 39. : 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | 
51 | O Anglo-Lusitdno .».| Bombay... woe| Weekly ... .».| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
| 
: | ANGLO-SINDI. 
6&3 |} Al-Haq ... = «» | Hyderabad Weekly...  ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin; 30; and Abdul] 1,200 
: 2 (Sind). Vahébkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 
G3 | Prabhét ...: +. cof Do. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 —... 500 
64 | Musffir ... eee} Do. ...| Weekly .. — «».| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 
te 55 Sindhi eee ere eee Sukkur eee ee Do. eee eee Virumal Begr4j ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 33 eee 1,000 
+ - Exoiisn, Mara'rat anp 
a GusaBa'TI. 
: , ie ee ee | Baroda os ...| Weekly ... ...| RAmji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ...) 1,194 
e | : 3B? Hind Vijayé sa 2 Sy ee ~— “ee ne rea Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
aa ia) ; 39. 
ENGLIsH, MaRATHi anD 
KANARESE. 
$8 | Karnétak Patré ... ...) Dharwdr... —...| Weekly... | Mahar as Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha} 200 
s oman ; * : 
sy | Karndtak Vaibhav | Bijépur... «| Do ... _...{ Anndji Gopél Jorépur; Hindu (Deshastha| 800 
fs Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44. 
: EnGiisH, PoRTUGUESE | 
‘3 AND CONOAXNIM, : | 
| 60. A Luz . ee es ad Bombay...  +»»| Weekly... Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ...| 1,200 
1) Membennse. nk. acd Das cee, wel SDs ne Tk Gomes; Goanese Christian;45 ...  ...] 1,000 
) GusaRATI, 
| Akhbér-e-Islém ... —.,.) Bombay... —...| Daily i. “Ce cae Muhammad; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
7 : emon); 4l. 
vat Do. oe sued Dow. sss N4nGbbSi Ratanji Chichgar; Pérsi;53  ...|_ 3,000 
ove ve| Weekly» — «»-| Mah4shankar Déjibhai; Hindu (Brahman) ; 35. <a 
ape Do. . _.e| Krishnardo Mangeshrio Fadnis; Hindu 
"| (Saraswat Bréhman) ; 28. — 7” 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Edition Name, caste and age of Editor. er 
GuJARA TiI—continued. | 
66 | Bombay Sam4char Bombay... Daily .. ae "Plea ca Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.;} 4,400 
si ; 37. 
67 | Broach Mitra .| Broach ... ..| Weekly ».| Trikaml4l Harin&th Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
Kshatriya) ; 24. 
68 | Broach Saméchér... DO. eee — ah Ge .| Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... 500 
69 | Din Mani ... Do. So .| Nath&l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar ner 126 
Bania) ; 27. 
70 | Dny#nottejak eoe| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly | Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
"71 | Evening Jame ae -| Bombay .. «| Daily = «+ | Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4an; Parsi; 830 ../ 1,600 
72 | Gujarat... cee .| Nadiad (Kaira)...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 veel 500 
73 | Hitechchhu oe -».| Ahmedabad = ...| Weekly ... .».| Kdlid4és Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... cee 500 
74 | Indian Advertiser ove Do. oe oo ae .| Hiralal Vardhaman Shah eee ove 
75 | Islam Gazette . -oo|/ Amreli (Baroda-} Do. ee| Ibrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 760 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma .| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 cee 600 
77 | Jivadaya ... | Surat oe Monthly... -»»| Dhirajram  Dalpatrdém; Hindu (Audich 300 
| Brahman); 87. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Weekly ... seal ae MAnecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
| Bania). 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... -o.| Kaira Do. .., Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad = eee} Do. — ove oo Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. . 
81 | Kathidwar Sam&chfr ...| Do. Do. eee Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- §00 
man) ; 
82 | Khedut +. coe eee} Bhavnagar eo} Fortnightly «+. Parbboriin Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-} 1,000 
man). 
83 | Loka Mitra eee} Bombay ... | Bi-weekly sei "Pas Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Pars! ; 37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly see .»-| Motil4l Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islém ... eoe| Bombay ‘| Daily = +-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
86 | Navséri Patrika .. os} Navsari ... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navedri Prakash ... on ee |) eee -| Do. ,; Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58.. 800 
88 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly «>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 275 
37. 
89 | Praja Pok4r _ ooo} Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
90 | Prak&sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... Do. .».| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (D4ésa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
9] | Samsher Bahadur... .».| Ahmedabad Sime .| Sav4ibhai Réichand; Hindu (Qhbravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
92 | Sdnj Vartam4n ... .| Bombay ... eos} Daily = oes .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. beeen being— 3,800 
(). Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
(2) setae Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
93 | Satya Vakta Dow ove .| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithald4s ; Bindu (D4s Shrimli 550 
Bania) ; 41. 
94 | Sind Vartaman soe} Karachi ... | Weekly we. «| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 200 
95 | Surat Akhbar = we. eco] SUTAL ove eel Do. .».| Phirozsha4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... ace 300 
96 | Tikakar one eee} Ahmedabad Do. eos Puranchandra alias Punamchand Acbieshwar 500 
Ma4rwadi ; Hindu (Brahman); 44. 
97 | Vande Matatam ... -e:| Bombay -++| Monthly vol Chhaga nial Lallubhoy Thane#walla; Hinduj— ... 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit vee = eee} Poona ove vee] Weekly wos eee ye rey Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
99 | Sharman Samdchér eoo| Bombay ... veo} Dow ave ees sham bhonsth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brah-} 1,000 
man); 45. 
100 o Dnydnsigar Samf-; Do, .. e+-|Monthly wo | d pwr prase#d D sss iad ; Hindu (Kényakubj 200 - 
char. réhman) ; . 
101 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. vee] Weekly ... see Pandit Ba t Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Ben 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. os | 
102 Swadeshi eee eee eee Do. eee ee Do. eee eee Swami Yugelénandji H Hindu -(Vaishna 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 35 
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Arunodaya hes 
Atryévert 
ae tare 
Ban soe ove 
Bhdla oe a6 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 

| Belgaum Samichér 
Brahmodaya oe 

‘| Chandrak 4nt see 
Chandrodayt ... 
Chikitsak °... oes 
Deen Mitra ... 

| Deshakélavartaman 
| Dharma _... eee 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu coe 
Dnydn Sagar om 
Hindu Punch .. 
Hindu Vijayéi... 
Hunaarottejak 

| Jagadaédarsh oe 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 
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oa - silane $$$ $$ . — - 
Gadeg © (Dhér-| Weekly... ..| Shankra indi Basrimarad; Hindu} 180 
Dhérwér ge NOy ese “be Be Shivet » abddev Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
| (Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36. 
@) A. B. Hoskeri ; linda (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
Da. ‘ Do. «.. ie Gerarse Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 300 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ... |Gondo Nilgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
wir). Brahman) ; 30 3 
eens Dhdrwar ae ae | Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathér ; ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
| h4da Brahman); 43. 
Gadag (Dhar-| Do. .., oo} Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
war. ) Brahman); 43. 
Thana... -«+| Weekly ... .| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
Bra4hman); 24. 
Dhulia ... DO. cee | Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Bréhman); 20. 
Ratnagiri Do, «x .».| Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 .:. 500 
Poona ... es | ee e-| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (KAsér) ; 27... 400 


— 


Wai (Satara) ... 


.| Belgaum... ‘i 


| 


Mah&4d (Kolaba) . 


Ohikodi (Bel- 
gaum). 

Chiplan ~ (Ratna- 
giri). 


Belgaum 
Bombay = 
.| Erandol (Khan- 
desh). 
| W&i (Satara) ... 
Dharwar 
Bombay ... 
Kolh#pur 
Thana .. < 
Kocharé (Ratné- 
giri.) 
Nasik eee 
Ahmednagar... 
Poona ..., ob 


-| Poona... os 


-| Bombay... vel 
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Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.3} 2,300 


month. 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Bk: . oss 
ae 
Do. 
Do. 
Bite ses 
ee ws 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
aa 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
Do. ae 
are 
Do... 
Do. «+ 
Do. ... 
 . 
Monthly. 
Weekly oe. 


Hindu (Karhida Brahman); 30, 


-oe| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 300-400 
Brahman); 27 


..| Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
42. 


ove | Néréyan Balwant Hardikar;: Hindu (Karh4da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 


,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. | 
...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman); 42. 
.| Mangesh ivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 
-».| Saddshiv ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu} - 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman ; 32. 


Menfdev Pandurang Joshi ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 34. : 


ves, Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 48. 


S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
eee| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 


...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
man); 42. 


-o.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan} 1,700 
Brahman); 40. 


.»| Anandraéo Balkrishna Rangnekdr; Hindu 75 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhmin) ; 38. 


...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
Brahman) ; 27. 
..| Késhinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
péwan Brahman) ; 53. 
...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 
wan Brihman) ; 76. 
-».| Trimbak A'bAji Raje; Hindu (Kdyast ‘ §00 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
...| Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 7,500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
eee Govind Nardyan Kakade ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 495 


Hal Niea’s - Hi Chitp& 
“ n pte ; ndu (Chitpawan| 4 
Bréhman) ; 139. -” 
...| Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Kar 

Brdéhman) ; 51. 


(Chitpawan Amon ; 50. 


eee] LAdav en Bahalkar; Hindu ( 
Bréhman) ; 40. 


| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 


Bj Ge Gopal nice 5 Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
man) ; age 35. | 
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MaritHi—continued. 
Lokamat ... e .| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly ... ..| B4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 
giri), Brahman); 29. 
Lokaseva ... ooo = oe | NGBik coe ol «60 .| Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp@wan 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Madhukar ... oe »».| Belgaum Do. | Janférdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 160 
wat Brahman) ; 30. 
Mahérdshtra Vritt » | Satéra ... eee! Do. .| Pandurang BAbAji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
Moda Vritt ose oe.| Wai (Satara) Do. ee ..| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
) Brdhman) ; 48. 
Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay... »o+| Daily .«s| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 
Mumbai Vaibhay Do. Weekly ee Do. do. wo} 1,450 
Nagar Samfch4r.., _—_-...| Ahmednagar Do. S .. | Vishwanath Gangérém ; Hinda (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
NA4sik Vritt .| Nasik Do. ose .| Yashvant Hari Kale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Nyay Sindhu .,.. «| Ahmednagar ...| Do. «.| Waman Shridhar Kukde;: Hindu (Deshssth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
Pandhari Mitra ... ees} Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. e| Govind Sakhdé4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
: lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 
Parikshak ... ai «>| Belgaum soo} Do. «eo, Vaman Ra&mchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 4.00 
wat Brahman) ; <3. 
Poona Vaibhav .... -| Poona Do. ..., Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
Prabhat .| Dhulia Monthly ++] Govind Kadshinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhadé| 
| Brahman), 
Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon (Khen-| Weekly ~ : Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. 
Prakash -| Satara aa .es{ Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
: Brahman); 32. — 
Pratod. ... oes -| Islampur (Satdra).|} Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—360 
hdda-Brahman) ; 23. 
Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (N4sik) DO. ose .| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
R4shtramukh or eee} Mahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a| Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
Satya Mitra | M4legaon (N4sik).| Weekly .«.. B4lchand Hir4chand; Jain; 26 ... 200 
| Satya Shodhak ... 4 Ratnagiri Do. ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpd4wan 950 
Brahman); 28. 
eae Shetaki and Shetakari Bombay ... .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 390 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
| _ Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
: | Hindu (Karhbdda Brahman); 45, 
| Sholapur Samachar soe} Sholapur ...| Weekly ... .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmthi) ; a vee 400 
Shubh Suchak ... ooo} Dow cos aA ee oS .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brahman) ; ; 61. 
Sumant .| Karad (Sat@ra)..., Do. 4. woe) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| shasth Breéhman); 33. 
eer ves --| Dhamni (Satara) : Do. ewe sel Damodar Gan gatdhar Marathe oes 200 
Vidya Vilas ee eo-| Kolhapur «| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpéwan £00 
| Bréhman); 22. 
Vihéri_... oe .-| Bombay... -o«| Weekly ... ..»| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
= | : | wan Brahman); 41. 
Vikram ahs eee coe Satara ese eee Monthly eereee coe 
Vishvavritt ... eve| Kolhapur m Monthly... eee| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 
Vividh Dnydn Vistdér _...| Bombay... Do. _ C Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. ws. 600 
9 Boy rishna Raghunath ##Moramkar; 
indu (Gaud Séraswat Brahman). 
Vrittasa@r se. ves = oes | Wati (Satara) 00) Weekly... ..../ Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brehman) ; 51. 
Vritta Sudha —s_ owe veo] Sdtara ose Do... ss wee) Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
. | Brzhman) ; 38. 
VydpSri we see ae] Poona... one}, Dow 44, vee) Nama Ddd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 600 
: | | man) ; 40. | 
Vydpar Sam&chér... -»»| Ahmednagar ...) Do, ... — Rathachend Panamehand Mutha; Jain aed 1,200 
wadi) ; 33 
Warkari ... «oo —-+«*} Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly  .. | Vithal a el Lineage Hindu (Chitpdwan| 160 
lapur). —— ; 
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woo} Weekly ... .»-.| ShA4mendin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 600 
te (Abro); 89. 
oe oe] oirihdne to | Serre — Hindu (Khatri);} 1,000 
woos eaa| Kar@chi... ....| Doe ... «.| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...! 650 
one os a en ae ieee -»-| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ;52 ... 100 
ia) ...| Shikarpur oof Dow a. »».| Chelér4m M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 
ee, || 

18] Ajai bat-i-Bambai eee} Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 2,000 

(Sheikh); 44, 
- 182 | Bombay Punch Bahadur... Do. ... ...| Weekly oo. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-} 3,000 

| : madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
: ? 188 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin %..| Bhusiwal (Khin-| Do. ... sal Monshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 75 
desh). . (Mahomedan). 

184 Pie §-Jahénnume soe} Jalgaon §=(Khan-| Do. os soo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 

eS desh). Muhammadan. 

oe 185 Mufid-e-Rosger eee ee Bombay eee eee Do. coe *e8 eeeees ees 
| 186 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar aa ak a. oe sive Daily a0 ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-! - 1,500 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
187 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... “ Poona ae soo| Weekly oe» -o+| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
(Shaik) ; 32. 
GuzaRa'tt anv Hinpt. ' 
: 188 | Jain ets cee ...| Ahmedabad _....| Weekly ...- ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu(Jain);' 1,400 
| Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 

189 | Chandrike ,,. vee | Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly .«. eo! Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 

pur). Brahman) ; 84. 
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oa Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


5 4 B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
ea Ee peaeee > Seminats utter Che ape 


Cc. “The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
- List, of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


hp pop io Bet out, and the short a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


| been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
Sep lla SS i aslee or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


-D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded ate caution. 


* IER Bee fey Ez. The pepers maiked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week, 
Nos. 63, 67-and 71 occasionally contain English articles. 


Additions to, aud alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 1538 is 300. 
(b) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwan Br&hmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100. 
(c) No. 150 is published at irregular intervals. 
(d) Nos. 42 and 102 have ceased to exist. | 
(e) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; age 45; circulation 500. 
(f) The circulation of No, 97 is 500. 
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| Politior and the Publie Administration. | 


1, Interests much higher than the mere preservation of the darker races. : 
: | from extinction demand that a check should be,: 
Duty of Japan towards. placed on the further advance of the white nations 


other Asiatic nations, 


Prabhét (153), Oct. in the world, and a heavy responsibility rests upon the . 


shoulders of Japan.in this matter. The white man 


has shown himself to be the apostle of a purely material civilisation during the. 
last two centuries, but that civilisation instead of promoting the greatest good . 


of the greatest number has only been instrumental in deepening the sufferings 


of the masses in the West. As any further spread of these principles would | 


prove most calamitous to the human race, a movement to counteract the same 
would place the whole world under a deep debt of gratitude. The influence of 
these principles has given rise to socialism and nihilism in Europe, and led 


Western nations to plunder their neighbours in furtherance of their selfish 


interests. Japan, however, has shown itself to be far above such a 
mean and selfish policy. It has never during her long national career 
robbed others to gratify her own cupidity, Her conduct during the late 
Russo-Japanese War has been so exemplary as to extort praise even from her 
European detractors, and she has shown herself to be well qualified to counteract 
the mischievous tendencies of Western civilization. God seems to have chosen 
Japan to play the véle of leadership among the Eastern races, and this responsi- 
bility has evidently been recognised by leading Japanese politicians, who openly 
Aeclare that their nation is in duty bound to lend a helping hand to the struggling 
sister nations of the East. Japan should, therefore, take the lead in organizing 


& common movement amongst the Chinese, the Persians, the Tibetans and the 


Afghans with a view to deal with the white peril, threatening to overtake 
them. Her duty, however, with respect to a subject country like India is 
somewhat different. It lies in the direction of helping her to recover her 
industrial prosperity which has been ruined by the policy adopted by our 
rulers towards us. Japan should:provide all sorts of facilities for the Indian 
students, who visit Japan for industrial education, and provide Japanese 
Professors for the industrial institutions in this country. Japanese ambition 
may not take the form above indicated in the immediate future, but a time is 
sure to come when Japan will lead a pan-Asiatic movement for driving away 
white men from Asia, : 


2. The recent illness of the Sultan of Turkey made the English 

re ae ee extremely nervous about their position in Kigypt. 
Pars se orecterel poder. ee They feared that if the Sultan’s illness had terminated 
by the British in connection fatally, the Egyptians would have seized the opportu- 


with the Denshawi affair, nity to rise in revolt against them and driven them 


K4l (132), 2nd Nov, out of Egypt. ‘To meet such a contingency, Lord 
Cromer had kept certain regiments quite. ready to take the field. The 
Sultan is now luckily nearly convalescent. But the fears of the English 
about their position in Egypt are natural since they have perpetrated so many 
acts of injustice there. We have written about these in the past, but 


as they seem to have noend we are required to revert to them once more, 


In the Denshawi affair, fifty-seven persons were accused before a special 
tribunal. Such a tribunal is appointed, only to try offenders, who might 


have caused injury to British officers while wearing their uniform and 
while engaged in discharging their duties. Now the Military Officers 


concerned in the Denshawi affair were out for pigeon shooting. Can the 


be said to be on duty while shooting birds? Judging by the analogy 
of India we can answer this query: What are the duties discharged by high 
paid European Officers in India? Do these not mostly consist of shikar 


excursions, in which, innocent creatures lose their lives, attending race 
meetings, playing lawn tennis or billiards, going to balls, banquets and 
evening parties and migrating from hot places to cooler resorts? Who knows 


but that the same thing holds good in Egypt? But so long as pigeon. 
shooting does not constitute an official duty and cannot be said to 
promote the interests of the British Government, in any way it was utterly 
improper to try the offenders before a special tribunal. ‘‘hree days before 
the trial commenced, a British journal gave out that the accused would’ be 


I 


af the inquiry, the Cairo 
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that they are fanatics and that.an increased garrison is necessary 
10m in: awe, These excuses: for inereasing the Egyptian force are as 
as. the of; Russian invasion and the disloyalty of natives 
y brought forward to justify an increase of the army in 


, . 
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8. ‘* With the re-assembling of Parliament questions of importance 
Comments on Mr. Morley’s have again been asked, and some of the answers 
ies to. some questions given on behalf of Government have unhappily been 
; saiee to India in Parliae such as are hardly Jikely to carry a feeling of 


ment. re-assurance to the mind of the public. Mr. Morley 
n og td come (43), 2nd has declined to give any further information in regard 


to his intentions and plans for the extension of the 
elective element in our Councils and the powers and privileges they enjoy. 
He cannot make any declaration, said he, until the report of the Simla Com- 
mittee has been considered by himself and the Government of India, and views 
were exchanged between the two. and proposals formulated. In itself, there is 
no cause for complaint in Mr. Morley’s requiring time for consultation and 
deliberation. What, however, we should like to know is whether the Indian 
public and British Parliament,are to be given an opportunity to express their 
views before Government finally formulate their proposals and proceed to give 
effect to them. We are afraid we are to have in this case a repetition of what 
Lord Curzon did in regard to so many matters, namely, Government’s coming 
forth with a definite policy and definite measures, and then with a ne plus 
ie ultra attitude declining for the sake of prestige to revise their judgment in the 
| a light of criticism from the public. The Simla Committee sat in secret, 


| ie ' deliberated in camera, and sent a confidential report which is not allowed to see 
he the light of day. _And on this report Mr. Morley and Lord Minto are in their 

: turn holding a consultation which also is secret. Mr. Morley declines to say 
1s anything until this consultation iscomplete. All this points out to set proposals 
ee being sprung upon us and forced without anv heed to such criticisms as we may 


ass thereon.......... What are our public bodies and associations doing, pray ? 
they await the formulation of a scheme and the formal invitation of 
criticism thereon by our instinctively autocratic rulers they may probably find 
Ee that the opportunity to express their views in time may never be given 
te to them........... We should certainly think that they are bound to formally 
ie request Mr, Morley and Lord Minto not to determine upon any final steps 
until the people have had sufficient opportunity to freely criticise such 
ie proposals as they may make. It is also time, we think, to tell Mr. Morley that 
— unless substantial concessions are given to the Congress demands, the unrest 
fet i, and discontent even in the party of the sober constitutional moderates will not 
 . wane or abate—aye, it will continue much longer and much more persistently 
ee than perhaps even the Bengali discontent against the partition........... In 
reply to another question Mr. Morley once more repeated his mysteriously 
worded formula that ‘ Government regard the partition of Bengal as a settled 
. fact.’ Mr, Morley evidently does not know that even the edge of obstinacy 
may be softened to a certain extent by silence. Possibly he is forced to speak 
“4 against his will,......... It is dangerous in politics to be obstinate and it is still 
: a more dangerous for rulers to go on proclaiming from time to time that they 
fa are determined to be obstinate.” 


4.. ““Mr. Morley, in reply to questions put to him in the House, has, for 
ea. the second time, emphatically stated that the parti- 
hae . le t M4 : + F a 

oe Mr — 4° go ll tion of Bengal is ‘a settled fact.’ Every true 
ee about the irranonnbility of lover of India, who has the interest of the country at 
the Partition of Bengal. heart, ought to congratulate Mr. Morley on his 
: occ dr eeagees (63), irrevocable pronouncement that the partition question 
— oe (i Fy Re can on no account be re-opened. This declaration 
‘\ _ Will probably meet with a fresh out-burst of artificial agitation, but it is bound 
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to subside as quickly as it rises. Bengali Babus, acting under’ doubtful advice 
appear to be hoping against hope. They will do well to take Mr. Morley’s 
second declaration as final, and devote their attention to better things than fast- 
ing and mourning, which have done them more harm than good.” 


*5, ‘*‘Mr. Morley’s emphatic reiteration of his former statement that the 
partition was a settled fact tends to confirm the general 
impression that even a. modification thereof is no 
longer possible. On Thursday last there was a heated 
passage-at-arms between some members of Parliament and Mr. Morley. The latter 
declared that the new Government had to consider the question from the stand- 
point of the largest political expediency and to decide whether the disadvantages 
of setting aside the decision of the Conservative Government and all consequent 
operations were more than counterbalarced by the errors of the original plan. 
The Liberal Government, he added, treated the partition as an accomplished 
fact on a consideration of all these circumstances, and the matter, we fear, 
must now be taken to end here. It isa pity that Mr. Morley has not seen his 
way even to modify the partition, Weare afraid his decision will have a 
disastrous moral effect upon the confidence of the Indian public in British 
justice and in the statesmanship of the Liberal Government.” 


Gujardts (24), 4th Nov., 
ng. cols, 


6. Inthe course of a conversation with the Tsar of Russia, a German Prince 
remarked that the English were struggling to have 


Condemnation of tke policy the whole of Africa from Cape Town to Cairo under 
of “ divide and rule ”’ and the 


alleged irrevocable compact their control to serve as a grazing ground for their 
between Hindus and Musal- cattle in case they lost their hold of India. The Tsar 
mans formed at the timeof jg said to have observed in: reply: ‘“‘ Hcw would the 
the Indian Matiny. English lose India? Who would take it? We don’t 
Kal (132), 2nd Nov.; Pra- : : vit 4 BO : 

tod (156), 26th Oct, mean to wrest it from the British.” It did not occur 

to the autocratic Tsar that the people of every en- 
slaved country are sure at some time or other to be fired with the ambition of 
getting back their country into their own hands. When there is a new patriotic 
awakening in our country, which teaches our countrymen that India is for the 
Indians, it is strange that the Tsar should have made the remark noted 
above. But the Tsar of England is not so ignorant of the realities of 
the situation. He knows that the just administration of India by the 
British for a century and a half and their efforts to enrich it have incensed 
the Indians beyond measure. He is trying by crafty political devices 
to counteract this excitement as far as possible. With this end in view, 
Englishmen have adopted the Roman device of divide et impera. But 
should they not know that this is a worthless device and that it eventually led 
to the overthrow of the Roman Empire. It is not thus that Empires are 
preserved. On the contrary, this device of “divide and rule” leads to 
dissolution and decay, as Roman history amply testifies. Englishmen affect 
to show favour to Muhammadans in the hope of ensuring the stability of their 


rule in India, They have become suspicious of the attitude of the Hindus and 


are afraid that the latter, acting under the influence of true patriotism, are 
about to rise again in revolt against their rulers. But the Hindus are not given 
to such lawless methods, ‘Their ways are righteons and straightforward and the 
goal they have set before themselves is “ India for the Indians.” What is there 
unnatural in this? It-foreigners could conquer India, should it not be much 


easier for the Indians to get it back again? Englishmen may try to resist 
the attempt by pitting Musalmans against Hindus, but this device 


will not succeed for long. It may be a question with the Muham- 
madans whether to side with the Hindus or with the British in the 
struggle of the former to obtain the right of swardj,a! But we don't think 
that they will fail to cast in their lot with the Hindus in this matter. They are 
the slaves of Englishmen equally with the Hindus. In the Mutiny of 1857, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans were united by common political and religious 
bonds. ‘They were fighting for the re-establishment of their political supremacy 
in Poona and Delhi respectively. Both were ready to fight on account of their 
religious feelings being hurt, Both were equally put to the sword by the British. 
The religious flesh and blood of both was united in a peculiar way at the time, as 
both were massacred simultaneously and thrown and buried in the same ditch, 
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‘bound by a solemn coven hting for the country, Such 4 
+ can neve be broken by usalmans, [The Pratod in the 
rticle on the Akbar celebration meeting at Sétara exhorts the 
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mma ? ni + join hands with the Hindus in all national movements. ] 

is no better means of knowing the secret intrigues of the 
vo ‘English than to read the revelations sometimes made 
Bc "lyre ad alge oY by British writers themselves. No people are more 
“ed” native leaders to mould honest in making confessions of their past deeds than 
" influence public opinion Englishmen. A writer in the London Times tells us 
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9 ‘and 
aa. in favonr'of Government. in connection with the agitation over the Bengal 
ee \e x gat (182),:2nd Nov. oo that the fury of the agitation is due to the 
neglect of Government in keeping a sufficient number of respectable native spies 
to watch and regulate the currents of popular movements. He names a few of 
these spies and says that they lived 30 or 40 years ago and that Government 
failed to appoint others in their place after their demise. Sir Jyotindra Mohan 
Tagore, Maharaja Narendra Krishna Deo and Maharaja Durga Charan are 
specifically named by the Times writer in this connection, and he says that 
Government made a mistake in not finding successors to take their place as 
they died. ‘These men posed as public leaders and reconciled the people to the 
policy of Government and cleverly directed the course of public opinion in the 
channel desired by the authorities, ‘They taught the people, for instance, that 
India would go to rack and ruin in the absence of British rule, that Swardjya 
nA was of no use to her,etc. The writer says that Mr. Surendranath has obtained 
a influence and popularity with the masses in Bengal because there are now no 
Wek so-called leaders of the type of Maharaja Durga Charan. Whether this latter 
fer proposition is true or not, it cannot be doubted that Government make use of 
such people for the shameful purpose of deluding the people. If there are no 
such leaders on the Bengal side, we can vouch for the unbroken continuity of 
the species on our side, where the Ranade and Telang school has its 
disciples. The Zimes writer blames Government for not letting loose a band of 
spies, who are traitors to their country, upon the native population and he says 
that Government should openly show official favour to these spies, This is 
a very clever. stiiggestion no doubt. But the people are no longer such fools 
as to be deluded by it. The device is at present as ridiculous as that of a blind 
an thief, who being overtaken by daylight in the operation of boring the wall 
a of a house with his boring apparatus pretends that he is making mechanical 
- experiments with his pickaxe on the wall, If people could be deceived by so- 
1a called officially recognised leaders, would not Sir Bhalchandra and Dr. Bhandar- 
Bae oe kar havea large following? But in these days such leaders are taken by 
) ie e the people at their true worth and regarded as the enemies of the public cause, 
es It is, therefore, no longer possible to throw dust into the eyes of the people in 
this way. Let Englishmen hit upon some other device for that purpose, 
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8. For an enslaved nation, desirous of rising in the scale of civilization, it 

is essential that it should be disgusted with its degraded 

Duty of Indian leaders to ¢ondition. ‘The people of such a nation should realize 
spread 5 aaggeaen eg that they are not born to rot in slavery and that 
ae waa Af wh a view to they are human beings just like their autocratic 
Beye. make them united and to rulers and that the latter have no authority to deprive 
a * enable them to ngain their them of their independence—the birth-right of every 
ee : + : lost independence. human being. Every effort made by a subject com- 


| Vihért (67), 29th Oct. munity to regain their independence may be branded as 
he a seditious by their rulers, but they should not lose heart 


on that account, but should keep up the struggle for independence. They should 
regard their alien rulers as regular dacoits plundering the independence, and in 
fact the whole glory, of their country. It is about as foolish to be afraid of an 
alien ruler as of dacoits. It is but meet that an enslaved people should wrest 
back their independence from such alien dacoits. It is political dacoity on the 

art of one country to enslave another. ‘The sooner the dacoits are resisted, the 
oe These political dacoits are very careful to keep their subjects in ignorance 
of enlightened ideas about liberty. It is, therefore, the duty of public leaders in 
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iew to teach them their legitimate rights, To bring about ynion and co- 


15 


operation among the people is also equally important, The National Congress 


should, therefore, turn its attention to these two important factors of national 
advancement. Our rulers are trying their best to create disunion among different 
races that inhabit India. They know that the stability of their Empire is 
ensured so long as ignorance and dissensions reign supreme in the land, The 
reason of the partiality shown by our rulers to Muhammadans is thus quite 
obvious. They know that the Muhammadans, who lag far behind the Hindus 
in point of education, can be easily propitiated. But the Muhammadans should 
rest assured that when with the spread of education among them they 
come to know the true character of the British as political dacoits, who 
have robbed them of their independence, they will cease to be regarded with 
favour by the ruling race. They should also remember the saying “* Divided we 
fall, united we stand.’”’ Ourgeneral cry should in future be “ Awake, arise or 
be for ever fallen.”” The land of Bharat is destined to enjoy the blessings 
of independence. What little awakening is seen at present in the country 
is due to the swadeshi agitation. But the agitation, in order to be more effec- 
tive, needs to.be supplemented by the spread of education among the masses, 
Every well-wisher of the country should, therefore, direct his energy to the 
enlightenment of lis illiterate fellow-countrymen. Itis the lack of education 
among us that makes us servile to our rulers. When we learn to return blow 
for blow, the high-handedness and oppression of our ruiers will be effectivly 
checked. In education alone lies our salvation. Otherwise, we are doomed 
to perpetual slavery. 


©, In the course of a leading article headed “The twenty-first century 
and improved surgery’ the Brahmodaya writes :— 
ss _ A sooth-sayer makes the following prediction about 
a tinge ae Fs : iin 08 the development of the science of surgery in the 
faced people in the beginning beginning of the 21st century:—Surgery will then 
of the next century. have attained its perfection. Doctors will be able 
Pe asec (116), 918 to graft monkeys’ heads on human trunks, The 
monkey-faced beings thus formed will be great 
gourmands. It will be a delight to medicoes to examine the heart of these 
beings. Let us suppose a doctor engaged in such an examination. He 
will thus announce the result of his examination :—-This heart is utterly void 
of pity, but is besmeared with a varnish resembling that quality. There are, 
no doubt, such qualities as pity, justice, morality, fear of God, &c., 
implanted in the heart, but in a topsy-turvy manner. The morality of these 
people is such that they make use of the above qualities only for the benefit 
of their own kind, but not for that of others. ‘There are some substances in this 
heart a glance at which completely subdues others. The first of these substances 
is such that a man on seeing it becomes at once a slave of the monkey-faced being. 
There is another substance in this heart on seeing which other men begin to ape 
the manners of the monkey-faced beings by chattering and frisking like the 
latter and eating their food like them. The third constituent in this heart 
deprives other men of their liberty and sets them quarrelling among 
themselves and makes them take delight in being ill-treated by the 
monkey-faced beings, Surgical science will also make the following 
discoveries about these monkey-faced beings:—Their essential principle is 
fraud. ‘Their body is formed by a combination of those of the locust, the owl, 
the monkey, the jackal and the wolt. They will take offence very quickly and 
‘on the slightest provocation. ‘They will assault human beings, but not those of 
their own kind. They will commit outrages upon women and kill human 
beings under the pretext of shkikar. Such an extraordinary creature, closely 
resembling neither man nor beast, nor demon nor spirit, will be found in the 
Zist century, and the results of the surgical examination of its various parts 
will be published in the Kesaré of that period, 


10. Of the many promises made to us by our rulers with a view to 
secure the stability of their Indian Empire, two 

Alleged — posrenest of stand out prominently before our minds, viz., the 
Pr rated (1 Bb ), 26th Octe pledges contained in the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1657 and the promise of our rulers to leave India 


after handing over the administration of the country to us when we become fit to 
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not care so ‘much for the fulfilment of 
» Constantly importuning their rulers to redeem 
6 Proclamation. Lord Curzon’s declaration that the 

ole charter had roused fora time in the public mind 


v sof Mr. Morley. Butalittlereflection upon the policy pursued by the 
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oP They cherish at heart the political prin- 
ed by Machiavelli in his “ Prince’’ and are his devoted fo!lowers. 
principles may be thus summarised :—‘ Law and oppression”’, says 
Machiavelli, ‘‘ are the two ways of attaining success in pulitical matters, and a 
ruler should be an adept in the use of bcth these means in dealing with a 
subject people; he should be equally endowed with the ferocity of the lion 
and the wiliness of the fox and should always keep his subjects in the dark as to 
his crafty plans.” Is it not, therefore, futile to expect a people whose political 
creed is of such a kind to grant us any political rights? Surely Indians are 
not so silly as not tosee through the insincerity of their rulers. But they lack 
the necessary strength of mind to translate their thoughts into deeds. So long, 
therefore, as they do not get rid of this weakness, their rulers will continue to 
tantalise them with high-sounding pledges. ; 


11. “The appointment recently made by His Excellency Lord Minto of 

vod ia Mr. Chitnavis as the non-official representative of the 

Representation of the Central Provinces in the Supreme Council is one that 

Central Provinces in the is bound to give satisfaction to the people concerned. 

Vicerega! Legislative Council. Te will hh S cael ate , | 

Praja Bandhw (33), 28th will be remembered that some time ago for some 

Oct., Eng. cols. unaccountable reason our brethren of the Central 

Provinces were deprived of the benefits of having 

their grievances represented by one of themselves in the Imperial Legislative 

a. Council. This was undoubtedly a grievance, and as such it was ventilated in 

a the Native press, and a reference to it was made not long ago imthe Viceregal 

ie Oouncil by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. We are glad to find that this has 

had the desired effect.......... We desire to congratulate the people of the 

Central Provinces on their once more having % representative of their own in the 

Viceregal Council and that, too, a gentleman like the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis. 

A word of thanks is also due to His Excellency the Viceroy for this gracious 
act.” 


12. ‘It may be that the story of irrigation works constructed by the 
Government in this country is ‘ fascinating’ or as. 
_A-criticism on the irriga- ‘ brilliant as a romance,’ as observed by the writer in 
tion policy of the Govern- the columns of a contemporary on Thursday last. 
ment of India. s —e 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 28th rom the point of view of the ephemeral critic, 
% | Oct., Eng. cols. writing on bebelf of Government, it is no doubt a 
ui. fascinating story, It is, of course, the bright sido of 
4 the shield like that of many other matters of British Indian administration. 
We, at least, are not blind to it or unappreciative of the good work done. The 
question of questions, however, which we have always put, but to which we 
have never received a satisfactory reply, is this: Why do these official optimists 
in the vassal organs of opinion persistently refuse to look to the reverse of the 
shield +....... Now in reference to irrigation works the uniform and persistent 
cry of India for many a year past is that these have not been pushed with that 
celerity with which they ought to be, having regard to the fact. that the sooner 
such irrigation works as are still needed and pravtical in the country are taken 
a in hand and completed, the betier for State finance, the better for the country 
| at large, and infinitely better still for the vast mass of the poorest agriculturists. 
(| er who ‘ die like flies’ on the first visitation of a severe famine. The complaint 
is that for over half a century the Government has been persistently appealed 
‘to to push on irrigation works, but that even mow, in spite of all that 
‘has: been’ done in connectidn ‘ with irrigation canals in the Punjab, the 
Gangetic and Godavery ‘Valleys and elsewhere, and in spite of these works 
“earning for the State the handsome’ net dividend of 7 per cent. on an 
yyerage on capital outlay, it has been ‘exceedingly, nay, provokingly slow, 
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killed millions 
from the ill-directed and ill-advised measures of famine relief—millions 
a greater part of whom might have been saved had the Government, 
as a Government, solemnly realised its grave responsibility and taken on 
hand the irrigation works called for and strongly recommended by the Caird 
Commission which inguired into the causes of the disastrous famines of 1876-78. 
It is with no light heart that we make this charge. Indeed, we should have 
refrained from making it, had we not been provoked by the flippant criticism 
which invariably appears, in the columns of the official organs—ignorant of the 
past history—whenever irrigation is the subject of their parable.......... The 
popular complaint is one and one only, viz., that long before this the Government 
could have constructed all the needed works of irrigation throughout the 
country which engineering experts have shown to be practical and feasible; 
but that it failed to recognise tLeir true importance; that for a long while it 
was indifferent, if not apathetic, to constructing large works, primarily with 
a view to allay to a considerable extent the horrors and distress arising 
from severe famines of the character which overtook the country during the 
last thirty years; while it rushed in a blindfold manner and with electric 
speed to construct railways at the expense of crores, one-fourth of which, 
had it been spent on irrigation, might have long since rendered to the agricul- 
turists first, and the country at large afterwards, that good which we are all 
desirous still of witnessing. But let the reader reflect on even the latest 
attitude of the Government. Chastened somewhat by the two famines at the 
close of the last century and goaded by the criticism of the enlightened British 
nation, it at last appoiuted an Irrigation Commission under the presidency of 
Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff. The broad conclusions of that Commission are 
well-known, namely, that with a capital expenditure of 44 crores in twent 
years all the important and needed irrigation works required for India 
could be completed and the country freed from the worst consequences of 
famines in future. ‘The people rejoiced at the report. The Government 
of India took time to consider the recommendations, and after some delay 
issued its resolution on the subject which endorsed almost all the important 
recommendations of the Commission. It is now over two years since the 
publication of it; but, we ask, what practical steps have been taken to 
carry out the projects? Of course, during the last few weeks we have been 
informed of the Godavery protective works in our own Presidency. But 
after allit is only a minor work, and even then it is still as much a project 
on paper as the Government Resolution itself. But all through we observe 
that it is the same policy of dilatoriness and procrastination—a culpable policy, 
we repeat, for an enlightened and humane Government to adopt........ In 
his last Budget speech the Finance Minister referred to the difficulties 
in reference to the carrying out of the recommendations of the Irrigation 
Commission in a cryptic way. So far as we have understood the purport of his 
remarks, it is the difficulty of skilled labour. But we inquired at the same 
time: why did the Government worry itself about it? Why would it not 
entrust the construction of all the different projects to one or two of those 
wealthy, enterprising and public-spirited engineering firms of world-wide 
reputation which have built those colossal irrigation works for Egypt which 
are the subject of just admiration by all civilised nations on the earth,......... 
These firms could complete the works not in 20 but 10 years, Andas tothe 
necessary loans required, why, we are sure that if a 44 percent. loan was 
raised for ten successive years in the country, say at the rate of + crcres per 
annum for this purpose only, the Indian public would eagerly subseribe. 
The State would not incur the loss of even .a pie on these loan works. ‘The 
financial operations, even where the works were protective, would fully cover 
the interest charge. But Government will not A sa the course, though at the 
beck and call of the foreign Chambers of Commerce they are only too eager'to 
invite loans of 15 crores at a time and that from England cn the plea that. 
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- 18, “Weare glad to find that the hitches in the work of the Congress are 
vis : - being removed one by one and our Bengal friends 
The forthcoming Caleutta sre now determined to make the coming session as 
Pe riot (14) 97th Oct. grand as possible. Our kind friends of the Anglo- 
Indian Press—the Times of Indiu, Englishman and 
Co.—fanned the fire of apparent discord among the different sections of the 
Congress party and tried to set up one against another, but they have now found 
out to their utter discomfiture that all their efforts to bring about a rupture 
between them—extremists and moderates, as these friends call them—have 
collapsed absolutely. In all national movements there is always a certain section 
of men who are farin advance of others. They have understood the highest 
me ideal and they preach it ever and anon without taking into account the question 
a of the practicability of a particular move. Every right-minded Indian is now 
of opinion that India will not prosper unless the perpetual enormous drain of 
the country’s wealth is somehow stopped and the means of putting a stop to the 
drain is some sort of Home Rule for India, ¢.e., Indians having a share in 
shaping the policy of the Government of India. We have seen that various 
nations have prospered under this system and there is no reason why we also 
should not, What form of Home Kule this should be may easily be deter- 
mined. In our opinion Home Rule on the lines enjoyed by the Colonies seems 
most suitable for this country.......... Only we Indians can know where the 
shoe pinches and no superior knowledge of the shoe-maker will remove the defect, 
Numerous Indians in the past have proved very capable Munisters of Native 
States and they would have proved themselves equally capable in any responsible 
position in British India, but an Indian has to go out of British India to shine 
out. With this idea of Home Rule for India deeply impressed upon the minds 
. of different people they are working at it from various points of view. ‘There 
is a class of men here who have grown despondent because the prayers of the 
Indians made time after time are left unheeded and they are advocating 
the principle of self-help and urge that our Congresses and Conferences should 
deal with only those questions the solution of which is in ourown hands. They 
say that when the Government will see that we have worked out our salvation 
a in certain departments, they would be willing to afford greater score for the 
| ae exercise of our abilities and powers. There is another class of Indians who are 
i: more pronounced Home Rulers and they perhaps want an absolute severance 
of the British connection. Thisclass would not have, in our opinion, come 
into existence if the various promises made to the Indians by the British 
Sovereign had been scrupulously fulfilled........... Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal 
is an apostle of this class in Bengal and he suggested that Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak,-than whom no other Indian has suffered so much for the cause of our 
country, should be honoured with the presidentship of the next Congress, We 
have very high respect for the self-sacrifice of Mr. Tilak and we yield to none 
in our reverence for him. His services to the country no doubt require this 
or any other recognition which itisin our power to give. But the way his 
name was recommended to the Bengali public gave offence to not a few. It 
seems Mr. Pal had‘not even consulted Mr, Tilak or obtained his permission 
to canvass for him, There are certain people who always scent sedition in 
all that Mr. Tilak does or says and the mere suggestion of his name as the 
probable President excited their venomous bile. ‘They scented rupture between 
a the moderates and the extremists and the cry travelled westwards and was 
aa taken up by the London Z7imes and the yellow journals, It is the common 
ia practice at all centres where the Congress session is held for some leading 
ca. members of the Reception Committee to sound the wishes of prominent 
» ~~. Qongress leaders whether they will accept the presidentship if an offer were - 


y made to them and in conformity with this practice Mr. Bhupendranath 
‘Bose, a Congress leader of Calcutta, souiided: Mr. bhai Naoroji and the 
Grand Old Man readily responded to the call of the.country. Thé news flashed 
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| 5 ee anes a 
across the country and the imaginary split between the moderates and extremists 
became wider in the eyes of the Anglo-Indian Press and they anxiously looked 
forward to an open rupture either at a meeting of the Reception Committee 
or at the sitting of the Congress, but as soon as Mr. Dadabhai’s name 
was before the Indian public, al) hailed the news with delight and the 
most satisfactory news in this connection has arrived from Calcutta that 
during the Partition Day demonstration at Calcutta Mr. Pal embraced 
his political teacher and leader Mr. Surendra Nath and took the dust 
off his feet. This clearly indicates that the split, if any, has absolutely 
disappeared and we are glad the Anglo-Indian Press is deprived of the antici- 
pated pleasure. Mr. Dadabhai’s name will now be formally proposed before 
a meeting of the Reception Committee and also at a meeting of the Standing 
Committee to be held in the middle of next month at Bombay........ - 2a 
initial difficulties being overcome, we think the arrangements will now be 
pushed forth without any unnecessary delay and we. are sure our energetic 
Bengal brethren wil] spare no pains to make the next session as grand as 
possible.” 


14, “ Mr. Khaparde has now issued another circular in continuation of his 
re an hey first.......... Whilst trying to prove that there is really 
cular on the methods and 0 difference between the goals of the moderates and the 
working of the Indian Na- eXtremists in the Congress camp, he entirely misrepre- 
tional Congress. sents the position of the former. It is an inexcusable 
Gujardtt (24), 28th Oct-, misrepresentation to say that the former are mere 
a Be ‘petitionists,’ ‘One believes in doing nothing,’ says 
Mr. Khaparde, ‘beyond focussing public opinion, submitting memorials in 
accord with it and proposing remedies, while the other believes in 
approaching people and getting them to work together in matters which 
admit of being specified.” A more misleading and unjust description 
than this it is difficult to conceive. Have the moderates been opposed 
to the principle of self-he'p or averse to inviting the co-operation of the people? 
Why was the Congress founded? What is its history but a triumph of the 
principle of self-reliance and self-education ? What is the Social Conference but 
the best illustration of the same principle and motive ? What is the meaning of the 
Industrial Conference and Industrial Exhibitions? Do they not exemplify the 
same phase of the new awakening ?......... Every glib talker about and critic 
of the Congress wants agitation from year’s end to year’s end without pointing 
out how this is to be done......... . The so-called petitionists have never been 
opposed to continuous agitation or to the principle of seli-help. But they can 
scarcely admit that mere bragging about self-help and continuous agitation and 
mixing up the Congress movement with all sorts of other movements can do any 
good to the Congress.” 


15. ‘Mr. G. S. Khaparde suggests the following subjects for discussion at. 

| the next meeting of the National Congress, namely, 

- — Spectator (5), rd education on lines laid down by the National Council 
; of Education ; Sewadeshi, in the widest acceptation of 


the term, including boycott; promotion of trade unions and prevention of 


injustice and hardship to workmen at the hands of employers; establishment of 
panchayats and associations for the settlement of disputes ; and devising means, 
by communication with the various associations in the country or otherwise, 
to unify Hindus, Muhammadans and others in parts where such union does not 
already exist. AJl these are very important subjects, a discussion of which is 
possible only in a body of picked men of ability and experience, who have 
made a study of public questions. Much difference of opinion is likely to arise 
on the very difficult subjects suggested by Mr. Khaparde, but a study of these 
subjects would be really more useful than the repetition of worn-out 
resolutions, more edifying than mere claptrap and vague eloquence directed 
against Government—eloquence which does more to promote an anti-foreign 
temper than to elucidate any intricate question of administrative importance, 
Mr. Khaparde may or may not regard AnglogIndian papers as enemies of 
truth and justice: we do not see why a business-like discussion of the topics 
suggested by him by a competent body of men, representing different schools- 


of thought, should be regarded by Anglo-Indians as more mischievous or 
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® 
me ae time that one hears in the 
‘any one has hitherto taken Mr. Khaparde 
seriously. It may even be a question whether the 
members of the coterie to which he belongs entertain 
POORER any serious opinion about bis Congress politics, His 
jends in the press may treat him asa stalwart. Not so that large body of the 
legates who make it a point to regularly attend the Congress and take their 
~share in its active deliberations. These know nothing or next to nothing of 
is' Congress politics. Mr, Khaparde’s own presence in the Congress gathering 
seems to have been of a fitful character judging from the annual reports 
of Congress proceedings.......... We have noteven heard what serious part in 
solitics he has ever taken in his own city which is his. professional stronghold. 
When such a personage, with no credentials, affects. to play the rdle of a 
missionary of the Congress and invites all and sundry to come to the new cave 
of Adullam he fancies he has found, we are greatly amused. The questions 
which more than one serious Congressman has put to us are these: *‘ When 
did Mr, Khaparde don the garb of the Congress reformer or rather ‘ agitator’ ? 
aS ‘Why did he hide his light for so many years’? ‘And what may be the 
_ meaning of raising on the shield the two Congressmen mentioned in his new 
a leaflet’? ‘Is it true that they are the wirepullers from behind’? ‘ Can it be 
i that they are the showmen who breathe while he is the puppet who squeaks ?’ 
a We cannot answer the questions. Perhaps some one ‘behind the scenes” 
fe will answer them.” 


17. Itis highly unjust that the Indian Government should afford substantial 
protection to Christianity at the expense of the people 
ideale ter actioned’ vs of India, while refusing to spend one pie from the 
Mr. Morley for officers of the public revenues for giving similar encouragement 
Ecclesiastical Department. to the indigenous religions of the country. Not only 
Praja Bandhu (33), 28th do Christian priests draw handsome salaries from the 
Oct. | Government treasury, but the expenses of building 
, ‘ new churches and the maintenance thereof are also defrayed from the same: 
: source, while, on the other hand, no provision is made by Government {or 
Hindu and Muhammadan priests, who have to live on the charity of the 
members of their respective communities. It is true that dilapidated 
masjids and temples are nowadays repaired at Government expense, but this 
is done not with a view to encourage the Indian religions but to preserve his- 
torical monuments. Christian Ecclesiastical officers are drawing fat salaries, 
ut on one pretext or another they are always asking for an increase to 
their pay. The chief ground put forward by them -while applying for 
such increase is the cost of éducating their children in English Universities, 
It is doubtful if a similar plea would weigh with Government in increasing 
the salaries of native officers, It appears from a Press Note issued by 
Government on the 14th September last that the Ecclesiastical Department 
recently submitted a representation to the Secretary of State for India 
praying that the pay of the highest grade of Lcclesiastical officers be 
raised from Ks. 850 to lis. 950. In response to this Mr. Morley not only 
fixed the pay of officers in the highest grade at Rs. 1,000 but effected an alle. 
round improvement in the scale of pay in the lower grades. After this what 
becomes of the belief of some people that under the British Government none 
gets more than he asks for? We cannot help saying that Mr. Morley has done 
an injustice to the people of India by improperly raising the saijaries of 
a. Ecclesiastical officers who render no service to the Indians in return for the. 
ie remuneration they get. 
a ) 18. ‘Since we wrote on ~~ subject a kd days ago, we have been able to 
rh | . sound the views of some of the most intelligent and 
- A request to the authori- +) uchtful members of the communit aa we. 
ties to appoint Mr. Justice .” 7 J» . 2 
Dayar to preside over the have found it to be the general consensus of opinion 
si. Chief © Matrimonial one cee would ripe it a distinct privilege if Mr, 
oo le RES Justite Davar were asked to preside in the Parsi. 
aoe one (28), Ist Ohi 3 Matrimohial Court from time totime. Noi that 
A jpn the community has had any occasion till now to com- 
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n about any of those disti Judges who have hitherto sat in that ( 
= No. They were all excellent Judges in themselves. But there have , 
been many among the delegates of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court who - 
have felt that the presence of a Parsi Judge, intimately acquainted with Parsi . 
usages and customs and possessing a close personal insight into their social © 
ways and habits, would be better able to judge of the merits of a case than 
an outsider. Now that we have a Parsi Judge sitting on the Bench it would 
not be wrong if such an experiment were made. It would be an arrangement . 
very gratifying to the community at least, and may prove as satisfactory to 
the clients and counsel coming before the Court.” 


19, 


Impending retirement of 
Mr. Justice Aston from the 
Bombay High Court. 

Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 28th 
Oct. 


Commenting on the impending retirement of the Honourable Mr, 


Justice Aston, the  Katser-i-Hind writes: —Mr, 
Aston had a long and chequered career in the Civil 
Service of the Bombay Presidency and held the post 
of High Court Judge during the last three years. 
We are, however, echoing the public voice when we 
say that be was never actuated by sympathy towards 


the people of this country. Nor has he distinguished himself for his judicial 


abilities and acumen. 


He rendered himself notorious as a convicting Judge 


and his attitude towards Mr. Tilak in the Tai Maharaj case was open to crave 


objection. 


His shortcomings as a Judge were exposed when 
quashed his order in that case. 
latter in their turn did not hold him in respect. 


the High Court 
He never felt for the people and the 
We hope that during his 


retirement in Iingland he will take a more sympathetic interest in the affairs of 
India and devote himself to the service of her people. 


20. The Resolution of the Bombay Government on the Report of the 


Resolution of the Bom- 
bay Government on the 
Report of the Revenue 
Administration of the Pre- 
sidency during the year 
1904-05. 

Bombay Samachar (66), 


2nd Nov. 


Land Revenue Administration of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency during the year 1904-05 will be received 
by the public with unqualified gratification. The 
most satisfactory feature of the Resolution is the 
frank, albeit belated, recognition made by Govern- 
ment of the patience and self-reliance of the agricul- 
tural and labouring classes in times of distress. 
These qualities have always been the heritage of 


the Indian rayat in the past, and it was only the non-recognition on the part of 
Lord Curzon’s Government of the existence of these qualities that led to the grave 
blunders of the famine policy of 1899-1900, and the consequent terrible mortality 


among the population of Gujarat. 


if the rayats had been devoid of these 


qualities, they would not have been able to maintain themselves all these years 


on an average annual income of only Rs, 27 per head. 


However, the Bombay 


Government deserve thanks for their dilatory acknowledgment of the excellent 


qualities of the agricultural classes. 


It is gratifying to “note that Government 


have been displaying a commendable anxicty in the matter of educating the 


rayats’ children. 


It is well-known that the rayats cannot afford the expense 


of educating their children, nor can they dispense with their help in their fields 


without undergoing a pecuniary loss. 


in these circumstances, it would be a 


welcome change if Government were to order the closing of rural schools 
during the harvest season, as is done in civilised countries in Europe and 


Auiesien. 


It is also much to be desired that Government would follow the 


example of these countries and confer on the rayats the boon of free 


education. 


91. Referring to a suit for damages instituted by one Ukad Dahya, an 


Comments on a suit for 
damages instituted against 
Government by an agricul- 
turist for alleged hardships 
inflicted upon him in the cole 
lection of land revenue. 

‘ Broach Saméchdr (68), 1st 


Nov. 


agriculturist “of Sunev Khurad, a village in the 
Hansot ‘Taluka (Broach), against Government for 
alleged hardships inflicted upon him by Revenue 
officials in the recovery of his land revenue (vide 
paragraph 15 of Weekly Report No. 43), the 
Broach Samachar writes a lengthy article bitterly 
criticising the land revenue policy of the Bombay 
Government. The paper regrets that the strenuous, 


efforts made ‘nn time to time by non-official members of the Local ; 
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cil to upon the authorities the necessity of 

paling mercifully with r in the collection of Government dues 
should have failed to secure the desired end. It says that cases still 
-. @ontinue to occur in which griculturists are made the victims of the 


sries‘and unscrupulousness of revenue underlings. Now that the plaintiff 
the suit is dead, it is imperative that Government should probe the matter 
: gations made in the plaint to the 


- 22. Inthe Darjeeling District a European planter was addicted to outraging 
2 ee the modesty of Indian women. Kecently he formed 
“eet Ar jestioo in , 4n illicit connection with the wife of a coolie named 
case against a Darjeeling Dharam Singh. Dharam Singh on getting an inkling 
coolie. ’ of this prohibited the Saheb from visiting his wife. 
Bombay Panch Bahedur This was sufficient to enrage the Saheb, who forthwith 
arb Am Ont, charged the coolie with an attempt to murder him, 
The Court on the strength of some fabricated evidence sentenced the poor 
coolie to transportation for life. A Bengali pleader, seeing the injustice done 
to the coolie, took up his cause and appealed on his behalf to the Caleutta 
High Court, where on olose scrutiny the case for the prosecution com- 
letely collapsed. ‘the High Court severely criticised the conduct of the 
rjeeling Police in the case and acquitted the accused. The Indians must 
beware, as it appears from the above case, that to thwart the wishes of an 
European is tantamount to committing murder. 


23. ‘‘ The prosecution of the Hind Swardjya may indeed do credit to the 
vigilance of the new Oriental Translator, but it is 
Comments on the result of gertainly not creditable to the statesmanship of the 
the Hind Swardjya prosecu- Bombay Government. The paper in question does 
tion. ‘ 
Mahrétta (9), 28th Oot.; 10t belong to the front ranks of the Native Press and 
Sind Journal (19), 25th Oct. the particular offending article cannot be described as 
anything but an attempt to write in a vigorous style. 
seers Lhe writer in the Hind Swardjya mustevidently be a man with in- 
sufficient experience ;~and surely it was unbecoming to the dignity of the Gov- 
ernment to turn its attentions to a journalist who could not have attracted notice 
from the public except for the proceedings taken against him.” (The 
Sind Journal writes:—‘*The articles for which the Editor was condemned 
are mere vapourings of a muddled brain and it would have been quite enough 
if a warning had been conveyed to the writer,.......... We wish Government 
showed the same solicitude to curb Anglo-Indian excesses in writing as they 
do in the case of Indian writers.”’] 


24, The decision of the Chief Presidency Magistrate, a ney whereby 

3 the editor of the Hind Swardjya has been bound 
Kesars (136), 30th Oct. = over, under Section 108 of the Ciainal Procedure 
Code, to keep gcod behaviour, is most important from the point of view of 
the independence of journalists. Our readers know how the scope of Section 
124A of the Indian Penal Code was unduly strained by Mr. Justice Strachey 
in 1898 and how that interpretaton ultimately came to be formally recognised by 
the legislature by an amendment of the said section. The present Section 153A 
of the Indian Penal Code was introduced at the same time. We little thought 
that its provisions would be used in the way they have been in the present case. 
Mr. Aston has by his decision fully maintained the traditions of his father who 
passed a heavy sentence on the editor of the Pratod in 1898. Both father 
and son resemble each other in the bent of their mind while deciding the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the accused. We hope the editor of the 
Hind Swardjya will take the matter before the highest judicial tribunal, lest 
the present decision mischievously affects all journalists alike. We for 
our part think that the object of inserting Section 153A is to 
event breaches of peace between rival religious sects. We cannot conceive 
} iden hearer to apply to the article in the Hind Swardjya. To look upon 
Englishmen, who rule India, as one among the many races inhabiting the 
ountry and to hold that a‘ writing condemning the antecedents and present 
of Br rule in India comes within the purview of that section because 
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the governing class form one sect or community in the country is to pervert the - 
meaning of that section. Following this line of reasoning, it would be to: 
send swadeshi preachers or Congress speakers to jail on a charge of exciting 
racial hatred. Have not much more violent writings, denouncing British rule, 
appeared in British journals from the pen of Mr. Hyndman? Why not pro- 
secute him, instead of hauling up poor journalists like the editor of the Hind 
Swardjya before a judicial tribunal ? 


25. “The Public Prosecutor, the other day, asked the Magistrate to 
Otiith Mebtine (445, Shs pa down for os months the ome of pe sage “age 
, ' whose very existence was unknown, but who, it ha 
i ee ee ee alleged, had used language likely to create racial 
hatred. Did it not occur to the Public Prosecutor that 
there have appeared in at least one ‘ Jeading’ Anglo-Indian paper articles upon 
articles breathing fire and fury and deliberately giving expressions to language 
which, if continued, would have created intense racial hatred of a most 
alarming character and clearly punishable under the sedition law? Why 
did the Public Prosecutor leave this mahasht elephant to go scot-free, and 
caught that contemptible gnat whom he got bound down by a magisterial 
decree to be on his good behaviour for the next six months? And 
then they talk of ‘equality’ of His Majesty’s subjects before the law! 
Evidently ‘equality’ seems to consist in the legal functionaries of the 
State interpreting the law after the Shakespearean fashion—that what is 
blasphemous in the soldier is only a choleric word in the Captain!” [Elsewhere 
the paper writes :—‘“‘ To our thinking the offence of the editor of the Hind 
Swardjya was nothing before the example which the Times of India 
unearthed some two or three years ago froma Mahratta journal, That was 
an outrageous piece of malicious outpouring for which the writer ought to 
have been made an example of. But the authorities chose to do nothing at the 
time while they are now straining at a gnat after having swallowed a camel.” 
The Rdst Goftdér thinks that Government have only given a cheap notoriety 
to the Hind Swardjya by prosecuting its editor for sedition. It says that the 
incriminating articles were not on the whole seriously objectionable and should 
have been left unnoticed by Government. It urges the authorities to prosecute 
certain influential Anglo-Vernacular Journals which, according to it, give 
expression in their vernacular columns to sentiments similar to, if not stronger 
than, those contained in the incriminating articles in the Hind Swardjya.| 


26, When a reputed public leader of Mr. Tilak’s position was convicted 

ae aceite for sedition by a European Judge, it is not to be 
sie sainitin ne shamamiacn wondered at that a European Magistrate like Mr. 
Aston should be only too ready to convict for the same offence the editor of an 
obscure paper like the Hind Swardjya. Weare not aware if Mr, Aston inherits 
the tanatical feelings of his father in regard to the so-called seditious tendencies 
of native editors, but we are constrained to say that he did not allow that 
latitude to the accused in defending himself to which he was entitled in view of 
the gravity of the offence charged against him and the fact that his case was the 


- first of its kind in the Presidensy. Mr. Aston felt annoyed at the questions asked 


by the accused’s counsel and snubbed him for wasting the time of the Court. 
Mr. Aston should have profited by the experience of his father who, as 
Sessions Judge, Sdtara, passed upon the editor of the Pratod a sentence of trans- 
portation for life which on appeal to the High Court was reduced to one of 
simple imprisonment for two years. Besides, in a case like the present 
where the trial takes place under Section 1C8 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, there is all the greater need for the Magistrate to act with coolness and 
patience, because the accused is deprived of the benefit of a trial by jury 
to which he would be entitled if Government were to prosecute him 
under Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. As for the incriminating 
articles in the Hind Swardjya, we have no hesitation in saying that they are 
not at any rate seditious, however indecorous, trashy or illogical they might 
be. ‘Lhe original framers of the Indian Penal Oode had laid down a very 
restricted definition of the word “sedition” occurring in Section 124A They 
rightly considered that, in view of the alien character of British rule, nothing 
short of an incitement to the,people to take up arms against the. established 
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uid be amount? fo“ sedition.’ This definition was quite’ 
iomable; and while on” the one liand it sot a salutary limit to the 
tiority of Government in insti ptoseeutions for sedition, on the other it 
owed sufficient latitude to journalists to pass trenchant criticism in writing on 
Witical matters, This was as it should be. Noforeign Government has a right 
ever succeeded in extorting—by force the love of a subject 
ition. Deep down in the hearts of a subject people there isalways a longing 
or the s +advent of the day when they might emancipate themselves from 
eign domination and enjoy ‘+he blessings of self-government. Just as an 
ien .Government rules a conquered. country in its own selfish interests, 
pilarly a subjugated people acquiesce in foreign domination for a reasonable | 
d of time, but’ always entertain in their hearts an ardent desire to 
free themselves from the alien yoke. Truly speaking there is very little 
scope for love on the part of a subject people towards an alien Government. 
The old definition of ‘sedition,’ however, was altered ten years ago by 
s . ertain Anglo-Indian officials who had implicit faith in governing a people 
oe by force. The new definition that has been substituted in the Code is 
& morally indefensible and the offence committed under it is not genuine, 
but spurious sedition. If public leaders and journalists were to regulate 
their actions and writings according to the amended section, they would be 
certainly guilty of the heinous offence of being traitors to their own 
4 country, Properly speaking, true sedition consists in treason against the 
E country, but Government nowadays regard patriotism as tantamount to sedition. 
a Now, we have clearly shown above that patriotism does not admit of a greater 
degree of loyalty being manifested by a subject people towards an alien 
Government than what is helpful to them in compassing their self-interests, 
Nay, the subject people should be actuated by a passionate desire to emanci- 
pate themselves and enjoy self-government. Ina country like India, therefore, 
a provision of the criminal law which attempts to dragoon the people into 
loyalty which runs counter to patriotism is destined to fail in its object. On 
the contrary, the enactment and enforcement of such a law can only aggravate. 
the dislike felt by the people towards Government. Mr. 'Tilak’s case is an 
instance in point. His prosecution for sedition has added to his reputation 
and largely diminished the affection of the people towards Government. And 
if the truth must be told, Government themselves are afraid of setting the 
new law of sedition into motion, because they are inwardly conscious that 
it has been passed arbitrarily and in defiance of the wishes of popular 
representatives and has, therefore, never proved acceptable to the Indian 
public. If Government were to rigidly put the law into force to-day, all 

ublic leaders and journalists in the country would have to be sent to jail. 

aring the last few years public opinion in India about the harm done by the 

British Government to the people of the country has gathered enormous strength. 

This adverse current of popular feeling, far from being arrested by the new- 

fangled sedition law, has been growing stronger and is bound in future to 

grow stronger day by day. Another reason why sedition cases attract the 
sympathy of the public towards accused journalists and aggravate the- 
bitterness of popular feeling against Government is that they are invariably 

tried before a European Judge and Jury. The public, therefore, are led 

to suspect that the accused is not fairly convicted. They feel that 
Government abuse their authority. to the detriment of public interests and 

fF. endeavour fo curb the political awakening of the people by means of the 
; sedition law. “If Government want to escape this charge, they should let the 
native public judge whether a given writing is seditions or otherwise. Had 
the native public branded the writing in the Hind Swardjya as seditious and 
demanded its suppression in the public interests? ‘The Zimes of India was the 
solitary Anglo-Indian paper which had importuned Government to gag the Hind 
Seoardjya and its advice was servilely followed by the authorities. In order to. 
escape the evil:results produced on the public mind by prosecutions for sedition, 
Government have promulgated-a new law (sic) for asking editors of news- 
japers'to furnish securities for good behaviour. We must enter an emphatic. 
rotest age the law which has been put into force for the first time in this 
ledidency. It is disgraceful on the: part of Government to place patriotic 
alists-on the same level -as ruffians and vagabonds by asking. them to: 
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furnish. securities; The step,is caloulated to lower Government in the estimation; 
of the-public. By resorting,to this procedure Government will no doubt; be.able, 
to: Poets upon the rights of journalists.with the help of inferior Magistrates., 
and will also escape the bother of getting a jury to pronounce its, yerdict in, 
their favour. But this will excite popular feelings against them all the 
more, The stratagem will bring home to the minds of the people that, 
they live under an. alien and not an indigenous Government. On. the 

other hand, journalists who are victimised to this law will rise in fame 

because the public know that the object of Native journalists, whether they be 

extremists or moderates, is nothing else but to arouse the patriotism of the. 
Indians. Whatever holes might be picked in the writings of the Hind Swardjya 

none can deny that the writer’s aim is to hasten the political awakening of the 

people and make them alive to a sense of their duty towards their country. An 

attempt to bring about such a political awakening is now being made all over the. 
country and swadeshism is the cry of the day in every town and village in, 
India. And yet the editor of an insignificant paper whose circulation extends. 
to not more than 500 to 700 copies is hauled before a court of law for carrying 

On the same propaganda. Cus bono? ; 


27. “We do not know whether we should congratulate the Oriental 
: . Translator on the successful termination of the pro-. 
ee eee ceedings under Section 108, Criminal Procedure Code, 
against Mr. Chhaganlal Lallubhai Thanawala, editor of the Hind Swardajya, 
or to congratulate Mr. Chhaganlal on the splendid advertisement he got at the 
hands of the (sovernment............. If the Hind Swardjya was guilty of. 
provoking racial enmity or preaching sedition—and after the judicial 
pronouncement by Mr. Aston, Chief Presidency Magistrate, he must be said 
to be guilty—he should certainly be bound over for being a dangerous man, but 
has the attention of the Government ever been called to the vituperative 
abuses against the Indians indulged in by the Times of India, Englishman, 
Pioneer, Civil and Military Gazette and other Anglo-Indian journals? ......... 
We have no sympathy with any one who provokes ill-feeling between class and 
class and whatever be the nationality of the offunder, equal justice should be 
meted out to all. We are waiting to see when oifending Anglo-Indian 
journals and public men of the type of the Nawab of Dacca are proceeded 
against under this section.”’ | 


28. “We intended to give in our to-day’s issue a resumé of the proceedings 
against the Hind Swardjya in the Court of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, but as the case is to go ° 
to the High Court, we must wait till the end is in 
sizht. Inthe meantime we cannot help expressing our abhorrence of the 
attempt made by some journalists to run us down and lower us in public 
estimation. [The editor here compares himself to Rana Pratapsing of Udeypur 
who refused to give his girl in marriage to the Moghal Emperor Akbar and was 
consequently exposed to the malice and calumny of other Rajput rulers, 
who by submitting to the wishes of the Emperor gained worldly power and 
influence to the detriment of their social position, He then proceeds :—] 
Those journalists who consider that their glory consists in flattery have been 
vexed at the patriotism of the Hind S$wardjya. They want us tobe asservile as 
themselves. They cannot brook the sight of the Swardjys attaining glory by 
treading the path of truth and are, therefore, bespattering us with obloquy 
like the calumniators of Pratapsing. We are at present awaiting the decision © 
of the High Court. Afterthat decision is: pronounced it is certain that those’ 
who now slander us will have to hang down their heads for shame and repent 
of their foily.. But with reference to the empty prattle they are now indulging 
in Ican only make a veiled suggestion. If a brave man, seeing that the 
time of engaging in battle is drawing near, exhorts others to coura- 
geously advance forward in order to achieve glory, heroes will follow 
his advice, but, cowards who tremble at the very thought of battle will, 
shrink back. We reserve further, comments on this subject pending the 
sequel of our ape in the High Court. ([Snehi (a lover) in the course. 
of a contributed. article makes similar comments and adds:—As, re- 
quired hy Mx, Aston the editor of the Hind Swardjya has, fuxpished a bond. 
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with two sureties for a like amount. He knew that he was 
of sédition, but he had to bow to authority on the advice of 
the editor writes in future some other article in which 

| is mentioned anywhere, the money which is now in 
€ ody of Geratabo get will be forfeited by sheer force of authority. If 

panateed to pass, the country will lose Rs. 900 which will go to fill the 
ae ; “offer of Government. I am led to suspect that Government will do this 
ae) on account of the circumstance mentioned below. After the securities were 
Pe furnished, a detective officer of the Police went to visit the gentlemen who 
had stood securities for the amounts and told them that they would eventually 
lose their money and be uvnecessarily harassed. He made ample use of his 
eloquence to prevail upon them to make a petition to the Commissioner of 
Police to withdraw their bonds. Thesuspicion, which I have referred to above, 
was aroused in my mind when this rumour reached my ears. If my 
suspicion be not true, why should the detective officer have taken so much 
trouble in the matter ? | 


29. “The Zémes of India no doubt deserves the best thanks of the 

public of Bombay for the persistent manner in which 

v Rs limit for motor- jit is advocating a lower speed-limit for motor-cars 

er in the city of Bombay than Government lay down 

on Rex cclay Yad, Noftée in the draft rules made in this behalf. Government 

(34), 28th Oct, propose to fix this limit at 15 miles for light cars and 

at 5 miles for heavy cars, affirming also” at the same 

time by another rule the principle that it is the duty of all motor-car drivers 

to drive under all circumstances, irrespective of the limits laid down, in such 

manner as to ensure due care and regard for the safety of pedestrians and 

others using the road. ‘There are champions of motor-cars who consider that 

the latter restriction is alone sufficient, and that after laying down that principle 

of full responsibility on motor-car drivers, it is unnecessary and even 
inadvisable to Jay down any speed-limit, for, they argue that the laying down 

of a speed-limit diminishes that sense of responsibility to take due care and 

caution, suited to circumstances, which alone can be a true guarantee against 
accidents. Happily, we have ceased to hear this preposterous argument of 

late........ The maximum speed-limit is « wholesome check on those who 

would forget that even on the quietest looking roads of bombay and even at 

hours of the least traffic, it is never safe to presume that no man or carriage 

would suddenly spring up, say from a cross road or at a junction or from a 

- house standing on the road. The necessity of laying a speed-limit having been 

thus fully admitted, the question is what should that limit be for Bombay cliy. 
Government propose to fix it at15 miles, The Zimes of India advocates 12 miles. 

For ourselves we should consider that even 12 miles is toohigh a limit. During 

business hours and in the many congested thoroughfares and streets of the 

city, a pace of 12 miles is likely to prove mischievous and dangerous. The 

situation is further aggravated by the fact that so fewof our roads have 

got sufficiently wide foot- paths, enabling pedestrians to leave the roads clear 

for motor-cars, cycles and carriages.’’ [‘The Rast Goftdr deprecates the fixing 

of a speed-limit for motor-cars at fifteen miles an hour. It notes the fact that 

during the 24 days between the 24th September and the 17th October last 

e there were no fewer than 8 accidents recérded to have been caused by motor- 
et ~ | cars and concludes that for the sake of the safety of pedestrians Government 
an should still further reduce the proposed speed-limit of 15 miles an hour. It— 
also urges Government to expedite their final decision on the subject. } 


30. Weare sorry to say that the father of Mr. Kudekar, a pleader of Wii, 
7 : _ wasrun over and killed by a motor-car on the 20th 
Rs og aos near Wéi instant at a little distance from the Rajebaxar naka, 

ggestion to the Dis- : 
trict Magistrate, Sétéra, to It is asad fatality and must have come upon Mr, 
a. 7 frame pespet regulations to are te as a 9 per A oat accident had 
a prevent recurrence, ocqurréd only a few days before the above at Ozarde, 
es Veittasdr (171), 29th Oct. but the dean Bey in that case have been let off. We 
ek cannot write more just now about the accident near our town, asthe matter 
, ‘+ igetill under inquiry. We hope, however, that the District Magistrate will take 
ot into consideratien the difficulty in gathering evidence when such accidents occur. 
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in deserted tracts and frame rules accordingly in the matter. It is. incumbent: 
on the Municipalities, too, to put up suitable si 


OT. 


and other dangerous spots within the Municipal areg. Otherwise motorists 
will escape penalty under some pretext or other. 


31. It seems that the postal authorities have not yet fulfilled their 


Alleged failure of the Postal 
authorities to fulfil their 
promises to the Bombay 
postmen, who had recently 
gone on strike. 


Vy@pare (173), 28th Oct. 


promise to redress the grievances of the Bombay 
postmen, for, the latter have again submitted a fresh 
memorial..to their superiors, and given them one 
month’s time to consider the same. Fearing that the 
postmen will again go on strike if they do not obtain 
redress within a month, the Bombay authorities are 


said to have asked the postal authorities in the mofussil to keep some hands 


ready for being sent to Bombay in case of emergency. 


If this be true, we 


would request the postal authorities not to make arrangements for carrying on 
the work of delivering posta! articles in Bombay City in utter disregard of the 


postmen’s legitimate complaints. 


The postal authorities may be said to be very 


obstinate, if, in spite of their experience of the utter confusion caused 
by the recent strike, and the heavy outlay that had to be incurred at the time, 
they again begin to devise means for punishing the recalcitrant postmen, It 
may be possible to put down other strikes by the adoption of harsh measures, but 
any attempt to suppress the postmen’s strike in Bombay by drafting men from 
the mofussil for delivery purposes is foredoomed to failure. Apart from this, the 
demands of the Bombay postmen are legitimate and require proper consideration. 


o2. 
Complaint about a recent 
innovation introduced into 


the working of the Registra- 
tion Department, 

Gujarati (24), 28th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


A correspondent writes to the Gujardti :—‘‘ For the last couple of 


years and a little more, with a view to expedite 
Departmental business, a very unsatisfactory innova- 
tion has been introduced in the Registration Depart- 
ment by the severance of the ‘Stamp’ and the 
‘Registration’ work. Under the present arrange- 
ment the work of the inspection of Stamps affixed to 


applications presented to various Government Departments is taken away from 
the hands of the Inspectors of Registration and is left to be done by the Heads 


of these Departments as an additional duty. 


If Government would only make 


it convenient to inquire in different quarters as to the way in which. this 


additional duty is performed by the ‘already 
Departments, they would certainly 
that the work is being seriously neglected to the certain detriment of - 
The laxity of the new arrangement has in districts | 
like Broach and Surat already proved too strong a temptation to be resisted by 


different 


Government revenue. 


some minor Government servants, who have 


over-strained ’ 
come to the 


Heads of 
eonclusion 


a hand in this responsible 


work. Such cases were, however, unknown. under the previous arrangement 
and criminal prosecutions were not needed to check any kind of malpractice 


in this matter. 


If Government would, therefore, take a comparative view of 


both the arrangements, they would certainly decide to fall back upon the old 
arrangement. under which the work was best done and involved no extra 


expenditure to them,” 


33, A correspondent writes to the Poona Observer :—* Kindly allow me 


Alleged shortcomings of the 
Plague Hospital at Poona. 
Foona Observer (16), 3lst 
Oct. : 


to ventilate some of my grievances which attracted my 
notice recently while staying with a relative who was 
attacked with this dire disease. First, the nursing staff 
is still inadequate; for the European patients about 
a dozen in number, only one nurse is available; 


secondly, at night I find that a patient is hardly ever served with his request, 


viz., soda or such like, 


The disease itself makes the patient crave for soda 


water or some other drink and it is shameful to see that the request is not 
complied with; thirdly, there is no dead-house for the body to be kepé till 
arrangements could be made for the burial, but simply the dead body is kept in 


a vacant shed and allowed to remain there till removed by the relatives for 
interment. Allow me to say that every hospital throughout India, some fifty or © 


more cf which I have seen, always had a dead-house, and I do not see why 


this should be omitted here. I am sure a decent place should be given 


gn-boards near street corners : 


Mitccatten: 


8h “The Mousey University will be very active for some time from 


Monday next. Hundreds of candidates, with pale faces, 
of. pe achin 


day 


‘Piet heads and palpitating hearts, will assemble 
ie lente nsaree (5), 8 ter day in the pavilion where their fates are to 
vn negamandi sata ay decided. The examiner has taken the sickle in his. 

2, ge hand and is ready tomow down the unfit, Apply 
thie Ssidilisien to the chests of a few candidates as the Superintendent tears. 
pie Py the envelope and pulls out the question papers, and then think of Univer- 
eare told that the object of the recent amendment of the 

Universities Act was to change the centre of gravity of education, The 
student finds it much in the same place as before. He has spent the same 
quantity of midnight oil, invested the same amount of money in notes and keys. 
and’ catechisms, hunted after the notes given by the examining Professor in his 
class with the same perseverance and hope of finding therein some of the questions 
likely to be asked....... The University may insist upon the affiliated Colleges 
being equipped with good laboratories and good libraries and upon boarding- 
houses being provided for students. Money can accomplish all these reforms 
and the Government is willing to supply the funds as far as it can. If students. 
have time to read books, a well-stocked library is very useful. If the Professor 
can awaken. an intelligent interest in the practical application of the principles 
of_science, experiments cause more than wonder and amusement. If the Super- 
intendent of the boarding-house can control the students, instead of allowing 
the tail to wag the yo the young inmate will emerge from the institution 
with ideas of : discipline, ‘urbanity and reverence. When the library, the 
Jaboratory and. the boarding-house are provided, where will the centre of gravity 
be? - Will it necessarily be drawn away from examinations? It is acknow- 
ledged on.all hands*that the personality of the Professor has much to do with 
the exact; location of this centre of gravity. The Act of 1904 gives to the- 
Syndicate the right of satisfying itself that the qualifications of the teaching 
stat and the conditions concerning their tenure of office are such as to 
make due provision for the courses of instruction undertaken by an afiiliated 
College. It is, however, a delicate task to sit in judgment on the quali- 
fications of the teaching staff of a College, and it is not known what.: 
the local University will find it possible to adopt for enforcing the 
condition of affiliation regarding the personnel of a College. If the vote of the - 
students: be taken, we fear their verdict will be that the University has. 
signally failed in carrying out the most important reform on which the quality 
ofredueaticn depends, especially in some of the mofussil Colleges. So tar as. 
the delicacy of the task is concerned, it should not be difficult to prescribe - 
certain academic qualifications, combined with a certain amount of experience, 
for every Professor who undertakes to give instruction in particular subjects 
for ipa ae examinations. Such conditions would not be regarded as.. 
invidious: the difficulty would perhaps be that the resources of certain 
Colleges do not permit the employment of a fully qualified staff according to 
the standard laid down by the University. The obvious answer is that if the 
College supplies a real want in-a given locality, the Government or the 
niversity must su plement its resources. Probably all these reforms will 
come in course of time. The abolition of unnecessary examinations would be 
one of the ways of shifting the centre of gravity away from them. One year. 
-' as a rule, too short an interval between one public examination and 
her........... It is difficult to realise the necessity for a _ toll-gate 
the. Entrance and the Intermediate Examination.......... The- 
cdaatant expectation of examinations is a great hindrance in the way of © 
3 gto read according: to their own inclinations, to think 

\ te which attract them most, and’to develop their individualities. 
coy afi sufficiently long intervals allow the students freedom to — 
: own bent Of mind aa ell as. to be ready for the ordeal when it. 
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comes. There seems to be no remedy for the habit of trying to secure the 
notes given by the examining Professors in their classes. It is not only boyish 
but human to care more for success than for the means of achieving it.......... 
It does not seem generally possible to obtain the services of examiners who 
have not taught the subjects in which they areasked to examine. There are 
so many Arts Colleges, scattered at such long distances, that all the Professors 
who have taught a subject cannot be asked to examine conjointly in that 
subject in an Arts examination. Thus the students who have been taught 
by the particular Professor setting the paper are considered by others to be 
fortunate, aud there is a great demand for their note-books, and a lively 
desire to know what questions they expect. All this is demoralising, and so 
long as the evil continues, the centre of gravity of education is likely to remain 
nearly at the same place where it is. Whenthe reform of Universities was 
being discussed in Lord Qurzon’s time, much was said about a University 
being a corporate body and the affiliated Colleges beings its limbs. What 
organic connection is there between these various limbs? We have said thas 
the Government or the University should supplement the resources of College 
in the mofussil which are not able to employ a staff coming up to 
the standard which the University would like to demand. If this is not 
possible, may not the Government or the University appoint itinerant 
Professors, trained at one or other of the English Universities, to teach certain 
important subjects, particularly English, at the more backward Colleges, 
for certain months during the year? If they are capable men, they may raise 
the standard of teaching in the Colleges visited by them: they may serve as 
connecting links between the mofussi! Colleges and the University: they may 
do the work of supervision which the University is expected to perform : they 
may set question papers in all subjects in which they are competent to examine 
and obviate to some extent the complaint of one College being more fortunate 
than another. The Government might well appoint such common Professors, 
as they would within certain limits do the work of Inspectors of Schools. But 
then; first of all, catch your competent men.” 


35. Several Native papers emphatically protest against the innovation 
introduced by the Bombay University syndicate in 
_ Comments on a recent abolishing the system of assigning marks to the 
innovation introduced by the : : 5 
Syndicate of the Bombay lfferent questions in the papers set at University Exa- 
University. minations. The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Sdnj Varta- 
Jaim-e-Jamshed (29), 23rd jn consider that the new arrangement involves a 
ee oe Galante — hardship and injustice to students who, they appre- 
(26), 28th Oct. hend, will be at a loss to judge of the relative 
importance attached by the examiners to the various 
questions. They believe that the innovation will render the passing of 
examinations by students more difficult than it is now. Some papers insinuate 
that the new procedure is an outcome of the recommendations of the Univer- 
sities Commission and a fresh blow aimed at University education in the 


Presidency. 


36. ‘* Not a year passes without a number of students being refused admis- 
sion into the N. J. High School (Kardchi), This 
Complaint about the refusal operates very harshly on the parents, some of whom 
of new admissions into the find themselves absolutely unable to make proper 
N. J. High School (Karachi). ; 
Kardchi Chronicle (7), @trangements for their sons’ education. It goes 
28th Oct. particularly hard with Government servants, no 
inconsiderable number of whom are outsiders in 
Karachi and who like to see their children educated under their own eye. ‘lhe 
present maximum limit of admissions to the school is 500, which considering 
the fact that Karachi has a population of about two lakhs may be advantageously 
increased. Apart from this fact, the conditions of education in Karachi are 
gradually changing. The indigeneus inhabitants are beginning to take kindly to 
it and, as years roll on, we hope to see a large increase in the namber of those 
receiving education,” ager | | 
Qu 14658 | 


i. 7. oe 


_.,».. $7... A correspondent of the Vidya Vilde complains of the insufficient and 

e | a unsatisfactory lighting arrangements at the Kolhapur 
_. Grievances of third class Railway station and says that passengers and drivers 
fr aha : Railwer & at the of hack conveyances are put to serious inconvenience 


Vidya Vilés a 66), 26th in consequence. Headds that the third class waiting- 


room at the station does not afford adequate accom- 

modation to the passengers, who, he says, are 
compelled to wait there and not allowed to go on the platform. He also states 
that no platform tickets are issued and gentlemen who go to the station to see 
their friends off are occasionally obliged to submit to insulting treatment at 
the hands of the Railway employés. He hopes that the Railway authorities 
will inquire into the above grievances and take steps to remove them. | 


88. <A correspondent of the Arydvart writes :—I have frequently heard 
Grievances of third class Complaints from passengers that at the Dhulia Rail- 
Railway passengers at the way Station tickets are sold only afew minutes before 
hulia Railway Station. the arrival of trains and that the coaching clerk is 
pl sd cacs aa a acs invariably short of small coin. Many a passenger 
a cannot afford to miss his train and remain behind to receive the balance of 
§ four or six annas. Cannot the Railway authorities arrange to keep 10 or 20 
rupees worth of change always in stock at the booking office? At any rate, why 
do they not begin to issue tickets an hour or two before the arrival of trains? 
But men, who are disposed to be insolent towards passengers, may perchance 
be inclined to corruption also. 


Municipalities. 


39. We regret to observe that the outcry about the insufficiency of 
| the water-supply during outbreaks of fire in Bombay 
, Pas about ainsuli- city has not yet abated and that the people find 
i eo water-supply : es fae 
Fi, during the recent fire at themselvesina helpless condition as regards the security 
i, Sewree, Bombay. . Of their livesand property. Whenever a fire breaks 
} Wig es, Samdchdr (66), out in the city, considerable delay takes place in the 
eae tates supply of water and when the pipes are set in motion 
the water flows at such low pressure that it takes a long time for the fire- 
4 engines to bring the flames under control. This has been our repeated 
a experience during the last two years and the loss of life and property resulting 
E in consequence has been enormous, An evil like this should not be tolerated. 
in a crowded commercial vity like Bombay. It is deplorable that the Municipal 
authorities, instead of takiug practical steps to remedy this long-standing 
grievance, should come forward every now and then with flimsy excuses, such as 
the sudden breakage of the water-main, misunderstanding as to the orders about 
supplying water and soforth. ‘The recent fire at Sewree has once more disclosed 
_the shortcomings of the fire-brigade of the Bombay Municipality. The 
a. fire-engines arrived on the scene of the fire immediately after its outbreak, 
a. | but had to wait for one half-hour until they were supplied with water and that 
. too at avery low pressure. It is easy to imagine what alarming proportions 
the fire would have assumed, had not the men of the fire-brigade lighted upon 
one or two wells in an adjacent field whence they drew their supply of water. 
itis incumbent upon the Bombay Corporation to take up this question seriously 
and remove the grievance at any cost without delay. One important lesson which 
the fire at Sewree has taught to the Municipal authorities is the useful- 
‘mess of wells which they so perversely insist upon filling up in the supposed 
‘interests of public health. ‘‘he best course for them in this~ respect is to have 
the waters of such wells purified by scientific methods and if that be not feasible, 
— ~~... 4 close such wells and provide them with a tight covering on the top so that 
they might be of use in times of emergency. | | 


~~ > 


$1 
Native States. 


40. “ His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, who was due in Bombay on 
Friday, the 19th instant, did not arrive on the 
Adverse comments on the expected day, as forsooth the Maharaja did not 
are re a Beg leave England by the boat in which he intended 
Rédsi "Goftér (34), 28th tostart. We do not know if the news of the deferred 
Oct., Eng. cols. voyage to India was wired in good time to the 
Minister of his State. At any rate, the information 
was not forthcoming till the arrival of the mail steamers, when the news of the 
missing Maharaja was supplied to the press.......... Whether the cause assigned for 
the prolonged stay of His Highness is well established or otherwise, the fact 
stands all the same, that he was expected here on a particular day, and failed to 
arrive at the due date. The repeated and protracted visits of His Highness to 
Europe have erst now been adversely criticised, and whatever may be said 
in eulogy of the Maharaja’s zeal for the welfare of his State aud its subjects, 
his frequent absence from his principality cannot but interfere materially 
with its efficient administration........... The government of Lord Curzon 
attempted to put a wholesome restriction on the peregrinating tendencies of 
Native Rulers, which should be enforced with greater rigour to secure efficiency 
in the internal administration of the Feudatory States.”’ 


41, The report of the Baroda Administration for 1904-05 is valuable 
not as a record of the results of numerous admi- 
Comments on the Annual pistrative and industrial experiments made by one 
Report of the Administration of the most progressive States in the interests of 
of Baroda State. . . ; Te . 
Praja Bandhu (33), 28th its people. While we in British India have been 
Oct., Eng. cols. trying so far fruitlessly to secure the separation of 
judicial from executive functions, in Baroda it is 
an accomplished fact. ‘This boon has been secured to the people at a 
comparatively small cost. With the example of Baroda before our eyes how 
can we accept as genuine the excuses put forth from time to time by the 
bureaucracy of British India for delaying this pressing reform? Our readers 
may remember that the Bombay Government about 5 years ago deprived the 
Bombay rayat of his power of ulienating his land on the pretext that the step 
was necessary in the interests of the cultivator...... In Baroda the fullest rights 
of transfer are allowed to the State peasant, and still none of the dire results fore- 
shadowed by the Government of Bombay have ensued. A remission of land 
revenue to the extent of 29 lakhs of rupees last year shows the generosity 
of the treatment accorded by a leading Native State to its rayats in times 
of distress, and compares very favourably with the rules of suspension 
and remission lately promulgated by the Government of India...... It is a 
crying evil in most Native States that taxati§p is oppressively heavy.......... 
The first step in the way of sound finance would be the limitation of the 
personal expenditure of the ruler........... The sum may well be liberally 
fixed, but it ought not to exceed the limits of generous prudence in 
any case, The lower limit of the Income tax lately introduced in Baroda 
is still Rs. 300 against Rs. 1,000 in British India, whilst it is notorious that 
there are fewer industries in Baroda than in the neighbouring districts of 
Gujarét. The limit ought to be raised to Rs. 1,000, and a higher rate of 
Inceme tax ought to be levied on incomes over, say, Rs, 3,000. The army 
charges of the State are not excessive, but the payment of Rs. 3,72,000 exacted 
by the British Government for services formerly rendered by the disbanded 
contingent force is really a great burden on the Baroda tax-payer.......... 
It is noticeable that His Highness’s Government should have passed 
an Arms Act, though we in British India take it as an extremely 
retrogressive measure. The system of associating two representative men 


in each village with the Revenue officer in assessing the Income tax 


is worthy of imitation in British India, where the taxing officer not infre- 


_ quently turns his powers into a weapon of indiscriminate extortion.......... 


‘ 


'rhe creation of Local, Rural and Municipal Boards, and the system of trial 
with the aid of jurors and assessors are steps in the right direction. ’ 
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42, “The recent exposure in the Jundgadh State emphasises, in a way, 
ae , our statement that the presence of the ruler is all but 

rn eed the fs mY Sie for the efficient administration of Native 
: tates 


valenasil with impunity, in the absence 
of the controlling check of the ruling potentate it is possible for the administra- 
tive affairs of a State to reach a stage of corruption that would haul it to the 
very verge of bankruptcy. By the way, the Nawab of Junagadh has discharged 
his duty to the State with a courage and independence that are rarely found 
in Native Rulers. Had it not been for the spirited attitude of the Nawab, who 
took proper action in bringing the defaulter to book by the appointment of 
a Commission of Enquiry, a veil would have been drawn for ever on the 
He _ exposures that the searching investigation of the Commission ruthlessly laid 
i bare. And what was tle result in this specific case due to, if not to the 
at presence of the Nawab on the spot?” [The Patriot writes:—‘‘It is un- 
fortunate that the trial was held ex-parte and so we are not in a position to say 
how far the story of the prosecution would have stood the fire of a cross- 
examination.’’ | . 


We 43. We had so Jong observed silence on Mr. Zala’s case as it was given out 
ae by his friends through the columns of a contemporary 
J Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 314 that be intended to appeal against the Commission’s 
i Nov. decision. But we think it necessary now to break our 
silence as the circumstances connected with the case 
are being misrepresented in certain quarters. It is alleged that the inquiry was 
one-sided and that impartial justice has not been done to the accused. We 
are prepared to admit that the original constitution of the Commission 
was open to objection. But Mr. Zala having protested against the 
| personnel of the Commission, one of the Commissioners and the Secretary 
a tendered their resignations, and an independent Parsi Barrister was appointed 
Bee President of the Commission so as to give no handle for complaint to Mr. Zala. 
At With the change in the personnel of the Commission Mr. Zala’s grievance 
i} should have come to an end. But he perversely refused to appear before 
it the Commission either in person or through his coursel. If as alleged by 
him one-sided justice has been meted out to him, the blame for it lies at the 
door of his advisers, who dissuaded him from appearing before the Commission, 
| and not of the Durbar. Mr. Purshotitamrai no doubt eventually offered to. 
‘| send his counsel to Junagadh to defend him, but that was when the Com- 
al mission had half finished its inquiry. Weshould like to know why he did not 
make this application before the proceedings commenced. Mr. Purshottamrai 
should feel thankful to the Durbar for not having arrested him by warrant out 
of regard for his position, If*he desired to secure impartial justice, he should 
have obeyed the summons issued to him by the Durbar to appear before the 
Commission. It is emphatically asked by Mr. Zala’s partisans why no inquiry 
was instituted into the matter during the last 14 years. Our reply is that an 
independent officer like Mr. Baig would have failed in his duty if he had refused 
a. to take action on a grave compiaint against an ex-officer of the State that was. 
| brought to his notice. Soon after the complaint was made, Mr. Zala admitted 
that he had sent a sum of Rs. 1,53,000 from Junagadh to Bombay. He should 
have then given a bond fide explanation as to whose money it was and for what 
- purpose it had been used. He, however, made a statement on the subject 
which is contradicted by Vazir Bahauddinbhai whose testimony is corroborated 
‘by his account books which have been regularly kept. ‘The onus of proof lay 
‘on the accused to show that the books were false. If the State treasury was 
sealed and in charge of Diwan Haridas at the time the defalcation took place, it 
‘ yested with Mr, Zala to prove the fact. We-donot think Mr, Purshottamrai is well 
advised i in‘his own interests to start a fruitless controversy on these questions so 
‘late in the day. It is preposterous to argue that Mr. Baig, who enjoys 
-fult confidence ‘of Government, should havé brushed all inquiry into the matte 
‘sim for one reason or another the subject had remained uninvestigated 
for 14 soacall It ‘was shown on behalf of the prosecution that for a long time 
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after the accession of the present Nawab ‘to the gadi’all power'in the ‘State ‘was 
centred in the hands of the Nagar party; that Mr. Purshotiamrai was 4ll"in 
all in the State; and that most of the State officers being his relations, ‘none 
dared to complain against him and consequently the defalcation was not inquired 
into. It rested with Mr. Purshottamrai to refute this line of argument. As an 
attempt is made in some quarters to misrepresent Mr. Baig’s motives, we are 
constrained to express our conviction that~Mr. Baig did nothing more ‘than 
his duty in undertaking the inquiry. The doubts that are cast on the imparti- 
ality of the Commission’s finding are unjust to the Commissioners and apt to 
mislead the public. We have endeavoured to dispel these doubts so as to help the 
public in forming a just judgment on the case. Mr. Baig had nO concern 
whatever about Mr. Purshottamrai being found guilty or acquitted. His duty 
was to do justice and he has courageously discharged that duty. Even Mr, Zala 
will acknowledge that the Diwan was not actuated by any personal animus 
against him. 
44, Weare sorry for the calamity that has befallen Mr. Zala, especially 
in view of his high birth and his long services to 
Praja Bandhu (33), 28th Jundgadh State. Still we must say that these extra- 
Oct.; Coronation Advertiser neoys circumstances are not in themselves sufficient to 
(22), Ist Nov.; Deshi Mitra ° EP. t off f his ¢ fr 
(23), Ist Nov. save a faithless and dishonest officer of his type from 
well-merited punishment. Mr. Zala’s guilt was proved 
to the hilt during his trial and he has himself to blame for the unenviable 
plight in which he now finds himself. He had appealed to the Durbar to 
allow the inquiry to be conducted by British officers and in some quarters it 


‘is said that the Durbar acted wrongly in not complying with his request. 


But the critics of the Durbar’s action do not adduce a single precedent of any 
Native State in Kaéthidwar having complied with such a request on the part 
of an accused subject. The treaties entered into by the British Government 


with the Kéthidw4r States do not contain any provision about giving to an 


officer or subject of aState the benefit of atrial by British Officers. The 


‘States are independent in some matters, and their independence is never 
-encroached upon by the paramount Power. The Commission appointed by the 


Bhavnagar State twenty years ago to inquire into certain charges against 


some Officers of the State consisted not of British Officers but of members 
nominated by the Durbar. If the J unagadh Durbar had shown. the 


weakness: of conceding to Mr. Zala’s wish and thereby practically 
handing over its legitimate work of doing justice in the case to the 
British authorities, it would not only have seta bad precedent but would 
have been taxed with having voluntarily abdicated its own powers. In view 
of this every thoughtful and impartial observer will acknowledge the fairness 
and propriety of the course adopted by the Junagadh Durbar. The Durbar, 
besides, must be given credit for having dealt mercifully with the accused, 


Considering the gravity of his offence he must be said to have been let off 


lightly. The action taken by the Durbar in the caso will, we hope, set a 
salutary example to corrupt and unscrupulous officers in Native States. 
The Coronation Advertiser writes :—Tha Nawab has manifested his weakness 
in letting off Mr. Zala with the light punishment of a fine. He should have 
sentenced Mr. Zala to the maximum term of imprisonment prescribed for the 
offence in the Indian Penal Code with a view to set a wholesome example to 
unscrupulous officers of his type. Many more such defalcations must have 
taken place in Jundgadh during recent years and we hope that Mr, Baig will 
see that the officers implicated in such transactions are adequately punished. 
The Deshi Mitra writes :—It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Zala has by 
his dishonest practices undone the good services rendered by his family to the 
Junagadh State in the past. We are sure that the ends of justice have been 
fully vindicated in this case. The Nawab has dealt leniently with Mr. Zala in 


view of his past services to Junagadh. | 


45. We have closely fcllowed the progress of the inquiry conducted by the 
| Junagadh Commission, and from the farcical character 
Gujardtt (24), 26th Oct. — oF the proceedings, we have been led to conclude that 


the proverbial chaos and erratic methods of administering justice in vogue, with 


Muhammadan Kazis have not yet disappeared from Native States. A common 
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1850, 
proved, but the Junagadh authorities from the very outset acted upon the assump- 
tion that Mr. Zala was guilty of the offence charged against him. Mr. Purshottam- 
rai has been under the cloud of the Durbar’s displeasure for the last two years 
and it was very probable that his enemies would not fail to take advantage of an 
opportunity to wreak vengeance upon him. Mr. Baig, therefore, should have 
taken special care to mete out justice to him and save him from being made 
@ victim to the machinations of intriguers, But he did nothing of the kind. 
The initial mistake committed by Mr. Baig was in reference to the personnel 
of the Commission, but this was later on rectified, The second mistake was 
the refusal to allow Mr. Zala to take the assistance of his lawyers during the 
trial. Thirdly, when Mr. Purshottamrai insisted upon certain conditions 
with a view to ensure the safety of his person and honour if he appeared 
before the Commission, Mr. Baig instead of complying with his request 
gave an ambiguous reply to the effect that he would get: as much protection 
in Junégadh asa British subject. Al] thisshowed that the Durbar was actuated 
by animus against Mr. Zala and wanted to crush him by hook or by crook. 
In view of this it must be said that the Durbar only made a travesty of justice 
in punishing Mr. Zala. Mr. Wadia, counsel for the prosecution, had in his 
opening speech disclaimed any intention of taking the evidence of Vazir 
Babauddin. When, however, the Commission found that the charge against 
Mr, Zala could not be sustained, they overrided Mr. Wadia’s declaration and 
framed several ambiguous and meaningless questions in which the statements 
of the Vazir were taken down. The Vazir stated that Mr, Zala took the 
money “ for the good of the State’’ and that the Nawab knew of the matter. If 
so, why did not the Commission take the Nawab’s statement on the subject ? The 
: circumstances connected with the alleged embezzlement of the money are these :— 
The late Nawab Bahadurkhanji died on the midnight of the 21st January 1892. 
Sir Charles Ojlivant, on being informed of this event, ordered the then Diwan 
Haridas to take charge ofall the State as well as private property of the 
deceased Chief. On the 26th January the Diwan intimated to the 
: ‘Agency authorities that he had taken charge of the Nawab’s palace 
te | and sealed all valuables, etc., found therein. Now it is alleged that 
on the 25th February Vazir Babauddin gave Rs. 1,53,000 from the State 
jaa : Treasury to Mr, Purshottamrai. - But the State treasury was in charge of the 
dy, Diwan at the time. How could the money, then, get into the Vazir’s 
‘" possession? Was it not the duty of the Commission to inquire into this aspect 
of the question? Ifthe money was given with the knowledge of Diwan 
Haridas, why did he not institute an inquiry into the matter during his regime ? 
Besides, hcw was it that the matter was not taken up by any of Haridas’ 
successors during the last 14 years? On the contrary, the Tundgadh Durbar 
gave Mr, Zala a free grant of land in 1901 in recognition of his services to the 
State. We must repeat our conviction that the inquiry has not been conducted 
as impartially as it should have been, Nobody would blame the Jundgadh 
Durbar for punishing Mr. Zala after bringing him toa fair trial, but it is scandal- 
ous that an injustice should be perpetrated under the shelter of law against 
any man in a First Class Native State simply because he happens to have 
incurred the displeasure of the Chief. An appeal is certain to be made against 
the Durbar’s decision, and it is probable that new facts about the case will 
thereby come to light. 
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46. The Bombay Samdchdr writes another leading article on Mr. Zala’s 
ita - asahalde 168) trial in which it amplifies the comments made in its 
sa des: 4 ’ previous article’ on the subject noticed in para- 
4 graph 33 of Weekly Report No. 43, and proceeds to 
soe some further alleged irregularities in the proceedings. It says :— 
azir’s evidence is not only vague and incomplete, but the procedure adopted 
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in recording it is open to objection, In the first place, there waé no valid 
reason for exempting him from personal attendance before the Commission, 
Such exemption is granted by a British Court of Justice only on exceptional 
grounds. In England even the Prince of Wales and the Prime Minister are 
sometimes required to appear as witnesses before Courts of Law. It cannot, 
therefore, be maintained that the Vazir’s position was so high as to entitle him 
to exemption from personal attendance before the Commission. Further, the 
evidence of the Vazir was taken by a person of no legal attainments whatsoever 
and not, as is the practice of British Courts, by a responsible judicial 
officer. The incompleteness of the Vazir’s evidence can naturally be ascribed 
to the defects above referred to in procuring it. It is deplorable that 
the Commission either failed to realise this incompleteness or did not think 
fit to take steps to render the evidence more complete. From the 
absence of any entry in the account books of the defendant regarding 
the specific use made of the sum given to him by the Durbar, no conclusion 
can be equitably drawn against him, for even the most civilised Governments 
of Europe have reserved to themselves the right of not entering in their official 
records the use made of sums taken from the Secret Service Fund kept by 
them for the purpose of strengthening their Empire or preserving the Brows 
in a certain dynasty. Both the Government of England and the Government 
‘of India have to spend money on objects which are never disclosed to the 
public and of which no record is kept in the public interests. These objects 
have sometimes to be gained by means which, in ordinary circumstances 
and in the course of ordinary relations between individuals, cannot be 
held to be in consonance either with morality or law. It is evident 
from the Vazir’s statement that Mr. Zala took the money with the knowledge 
of the Vazir and the Nawab “for the good of the State’? and ‘the 
‘Commission should, therefore, have inquired whether the money was or was 
not employed for some purpose of the nature above indicated. If it was 
‘s0 employed, it is quite natural that the transactions with reference thereto 
should have been carried on under 4 secret name. This view of the question is 
suggested by the concluding part of the Vazir’s evidence. He was asked 
whether the money was returned in any shape to himself or the State. He 
denied having received the money himself, but left the question about the 
money being returned to the State unanswered, It must also be remembered 
that there was a rival claimant to the gadz of Jundgadh at the time of the 
accession of the present Nawab. ‘Taking all these circumstances into consider- 
ation, it would be unsafe to draw any definite conclusion from the absence of 
any record in Zala’s books as to the purpose for whichthe money was spent. 
How hastily and irregularly the Commission conducted the trial will be 
apparent from one more fact which we should like to refer to. The Vazir does 
not know how to read and write and cannot sign his own name, but important 
documents are invariably impressed with his seal to show their genuineness. 
The paper containing his evidence does not bear his seal and with this defect 
it is doubtful if it could be admitted asa valid exhibit by a Court of Law. 
If the proceedings of the Commission have been faulty and unsatisfactory, 
the Huzur firman, it must be said, is still more so. The Commission have 
found Zala guilty of getting money from the State under false pretences, but the 
Huzur firman, while avowedly concurring in the Commission’s finding, punishes 
Mr. Zala for making wrongful use of State money. This glaring inconsis< 
teney detracts from the weight and legality of the firman. It shows that the 
writer of the jirman has not made a close study of the proceedings and judgment 
of the Commission. 


47. The Junagadh correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The 
order ve the attachment of Mr. Zala’s property is being 
Alleged harsh enforcement Gyeeuted by the State authorities in a very harsh 
of the order of attachment : f 
on Mr. Zala’s property at 0d objectionable mmanner. As soon as the order was 
Jundgadh. issued, a party of Policemen,armed Arabs and Huzurias 
Sanj Vartamdn (92), 30th proceeded to Mr. Zala’s house and began to devastate 
Oct. his property like so many fanatics, These men are 
ruthlessly destroying everything they can lay their hands on. Marble and 


> = 


granite stones are being pulled out from the pavements as if Mr. Zala had 
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x valuables underneath. . Water-pipes are broken down, 
Pied D guleattenceawed, even to latrines ‘and roofs. “Water from 
wells ‘sterage'tanke in the house is being pumped out in’the*hope of finding 
idder mi-wealth st the ‘bottom. “It is not so much the Police as thoughtless 
~ “Hhuworia 3 pepe sible for these vagaries. The proceedings in question 
one eas eeeoe ‘consternation in Junégadh. We hope Mr. Baig will 
‘firmly put ‘his foot lowe upon such excesses. 


48. “The foolish advisers, who seem to be leading the Maharaja of 
, Kolhapur on to the fatal policy of alienating 
Affairs in Kolhépur State. himself from his people, are out-Heroding Herod. 
a . rene egypt G9), rater With all their bias against and distrust of the 
‘a ) (Ibe), 26 ‘oct. ~S~~sCOAndian popular party, the British Government did 
= | never refuse, not even in Lord Curzon’s time, to 
receive any representation from the Congress or any public body duly 
gonstituted, But the ruler of a Native State advised by a worthy Diwan, 
who is also a Native, thinks that the best way of treating his subjects is to show 
eontempt for them. The President of the newly formed Popular Assembly of 
Kolhépur humbly submitted the resolutions passed by that body to His High- 
ness the Maharaja. In reply, Mr. K. Gaikwad, Huzur Chitnis, says that he is 
‘directed to inform the President that the Darbar does not recognise the 
so-called assembly and that any further communication in the matter would 
et receive no attention.’ Comments on such a reply are unnecessary. If petitions 
A | and representations are to be rejected in this summary fashion, then the only 
a | remedy that would lie in the hands of the people would be the methods 
oy. recommended by the extremists.’’ |The Prdiod remarks tbat the Maharaja. of 
Kolh4pur is pursuing a reckless policy in treating the representations of his 
subjects with contemptuous indifference and that if he persists in it, his people 
would be compelled to resort to extreme measures, The paper urges the Kolha- 
‘papers to put the grievances of the Maharaja’s subjects fearlessly before the 
public outside the State and thereby to enlist their sympathy on their behalf.] 


: 49, The reply of the Kolhdpur Darbar to the yadi of the President of the 

Kolhapur Popular Assembly is remarkable for its. 

Peng seer ram “aay high-handed and autocratic tone. The enlightened 

Blast Oct. of ’ Maharaja ought to have known that at the present day 

p it would be impolitic and hazardous to try to put down 
By his subjects with an iron hand. Ifhe thinks that under the egis of the Supreme 
ee Government he might indulge in irresponsible acts, he betrays a total ignorance 
ie of his own duty, the rights of his people and the spirit of the age. The Darbar 
ete might have at least adopted the policy of the British Government in such matters. 
a ‘Though the Congress has been decried by Anglo-Iudian officials, the Govern- 
ie ment of India—even the Government of such an autocratic Viceroy 
Bh as Lord Curzon—have invariably received the Congress resolutions © for- 
ah warded to them by its President and replied that these would be taken into 
| a ‘consideration. Had this course been followed by the Darbar, the unpopularity 
He : ‘of the Maharaja would not have been intensified as it has been by the Darbar’s 
ae treatment of the Popular Assembly. We suggest to the founders of the Assembly 
that, undaunted by the ravings and curses of the Bombay Times or by the 
threats of the overbearing, childish and malicicus officers of the State, they 

‘should push on their work with courage, steadfastness and honesty of purpose, 
“The sympathies of all thinking men even beyond the limits of the State are with 

them. [The Native Opinion writes in a similar strain and adds :—This fashion 

of replying to memorials does not become the prestige of an enlightened State, 

' and it is extremely reprehensible that such a reply should have emanated from 

an occupant of Shivaji’s throne. | 


50, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—‘The Times of India 

is a well-known hater of Brahmins generally, and of 

- ilemmasatn on-an article in .Chitpawans particularly and is sure to avail itself of 

the Tim imes of India @n Kolbié- the least opportunity to traduce and vilify them 
cs Te i (43), 27th without:the slightest regard for truth and justice. 
Ost, aiid Ist'Nov.; Bae. To the rabid abuse showerel upon the Chitpawans in 

oo oa nd out: of season, they have now become sufficiently 
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37 
callous. But not to be provoked is quite distinct from receiving all gros 
and infamous abuse meekly and silently even without a word of bare 
protest. The Times of India in its long leader on the affairs of Kolhapur not 
only went beyond its usual avocation of heaping the worst sort of abuse upon the 
Chitpawans, but indulged in sweeping allegations against them which have 


not: even the semblance of a foundation in the ‘world of facts.’ This time, 


in its article on ‘ Kolhapur affairs,’ it drags down the reputation of a man dead 
and gone and unable to defend himself. But this very Chitpawan Diwan of 
Kolhapur, the late Mr. Barve, had won the credit of introducing many wholesome 
and far-reaching reforms in the State on the model of the British Adminis- 
tration.......... No wonder then thatjhe came to be trusted and respected by the 
Bombay Government. The most curious feature with regard to this Chitpawan’ 
Diwan was that though a Chitpawan himself he was not at all popular with 
his own class, nor with the Poona agitators who uareon the brains of the 
Times. Nay, he was the idol of the then Bombay Government.......... The 
serious but unsubstantiated charge which the Zimes of India manufactures 
against this Chitpawan Diwan of the Kolhapur State, is one of importing into the 
State Service Chitpawans in shoals and on this charge it proceeds to base another 
charge of calling them ‘aliens’ suggesting in as plain terms as plainness 
can go that the Kolhapur State should be purged of this foreign element.”’ 
[In its issue of lst November, the paper, in the course of'a lengthy article on 
Kolhapur affairs, writes :—“ ‘The fact is that Mr. Barve redeemed Kolhapur 
from medival conditions and brought it in line with modern ideas. Since 1882, 
when Mr. Barve's connection with Kolhapur ceasul, a Parsi became the Diwan 
and the so-called domination of Chitpawans must have been completely broken 
down under a Parsi: and a Parbhu Diwan and we can name a number of 
non-Brahmin officials holding high positions in the State. But in spite 
of this total breach of Brahmin domination the political atmosphere at 
Kolhd4pur was calmness itself. ‘he present agitation has scarcely been of 5 
years’ duration....... The present favourite Diwan of the Maharaja has not been 
able to protect his master from the creation of political discontent. No doubt, 
the Vedokta affair is one cause of discontent, but we should like to inform the 
Times of India that there are several others of a wider range and graver 
character, with which its informant evidently did not choose to make it 
acquainted. ‘To these we will turn later on.”’ | 


51. ° In one of its recent issues the Times of India has published a lead- 
ing article on Kolhapur affairs, which is so 


Kesaré (136), 30th Oct.; mischievous and full of false assertions that many 


Bhala (113), Ist Nov.; 


Samarth (45), 31st Oct. people are surprised how the Times, which affecis to’ 


| be an influential organ of public. opinion, could make 
room forit. The Times says that 40 years ago the administration of Kolhapur 
was in the hands of a Chitpawan Brahman, that he filled the State with his 


own caste-men, and that owing to the attempts made by the present Maharaja- 


of Kolhapur to break down their domination, the Brahmans have raised an 
outcry against him. Now, every one of these assertions is false, In the 


first place, it is not a fact at all that the Chitpawan Diwan administered 


the State, because he was under the control of the Political Agent. Moreover, 
the Political cfficers and the Anglo-Indian journals of those days had 
espoused the cause of the Chitpawan Diwan. It is, therefore, evident 


that if the latter did anything improper, the then Political Agent and 


the Anglo-Indian journals were responsible for it. The next false assertion 
of the Times is that the task before the present Maharaja is to remove the con- 
fusion and rottenness prevailing in the State since the regime of the Chitpawan 
Diwan.. The writer seems to have forgotten that the father of the present 
Maharaja, the late Abasaheb of Kagal, was for some time Regent of Kolhapur. 
Why did not the Regent think it fit to introduce the reforms now undertaken 
by the Maharaja? ‘The fact is that the Maharaja is following a wrong policy. 
The Times also declares that the Popular Assembly of Kolhapur has been got 
up by some Poona Brahmans, who have temporarily migrated to Kolhd 

owing to the prevalence of plague in Poona. It would be difficult to find a 
more recklessly false assertion. No Poona Brahman of any note has gone 


to Kolhépur owing to the prevalence of plague in this city, If there be any 
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prtainly has. had no connection whatever with the Popular Assembly. 
was the grievances of the people which brought the Assembly into existence. 
{The Bhdla writes:—The Times of India asserts that the Brahmans are very 

rafty and wicked and do not at all wish that the Marathas should possess any 
sower or hold responsible offices. Assuming that this isthe case, we put it to 
the Times “ What steps have the Times’ own countrymen, our rulers, taken to 
enlighten the Marathas? Have they appointed the Marathas to any consider- 
able number of important and responsible posts under the British administration ? 
What is the good, then, of making frivolous compiaints against poor Brahmans for 
not doing a thing which is not done even by the all-powerful British Govern- 
ment?’? We assure the Maharaja of Kolhapur that the Brahmans would be 
only too glad if he were to do his best to enlighten his own castemen. But 
at the same time we beseech him not to import into his State white-footed 
persons, who are supposed to be the harbingers of misfortune. The Samarth 
writes in a similar strain. | 


‘ 


Ho 52, “The State of Kolhapur is poeune through a natural process of 
{hi aban olitical evolution for more than a quarter of a 
ee ihe po Seater and the Representative Aessealite Wheto lately 
Gi latest held its first session in the capital of that State is 

a logical outcome of the state of things prevailing. This Assembly has 

given umbrage to and roused the ireof the Zimes of India and in a long 

leader, characterised by a most venomous spirit, that journal has pretended 

to analyse the genesis of what may be called the National Congress of the 

Kolhapur State. Had a hundred such Congresses been held in Kolhapur, this 

journal, under certain conditions, would not have said a word about or against 
them. But the Representative Assembly happened to have in its fold a few 
Chitpawans or ‘Poona Brahmins’ And this has roused the blood of the 
Times editor............ These men are characterised as ‘ acquisitive and alien ’— 

men, in short, who have no business to be within the boundaries of the State, 

or to have any kind of claim upon the Chief! We would ask our con- 

temporary one simple question—# they are alien, how came they to be there? 

ie The answer is simple for one who knows the history of the Mahratta Empire, but 
a | our friend is or pretends to be perfectly innocent of Mahratta history, We will 
ae take leave to retresh his memory. Chityawan Brahmins are not only not alien to 
4 KolhApur but have a right to claim more consideration from its Chief than other 
is folks. In the Civil War that ensued in consequence of rival claimants arising to 
ae the Satara Throne, after the lion-hearted but misguided Sambhaji was cruelly 
| put to death by Aurangzeb, it was the Chitpawan Sardars who espoused the cause 

of Tarabai, the ancestress of the present Chief, and carved out for her with their 

swords the principality of Kolhdpur.......... Had they not then joined her 

side, there would have been no State of Kolhapur to-day... ...... But this 

Bo. is not the only fling the Bombay paper has had at these Brahmins, He 
aii’ goes on to say:—‘ The Chitpawan who was the Diwan of Kolhdpur in the 
A seventies filled almost every public office in the State by his caste-fellows, 
‘whom he imported in shoals. Zhe interests of the people of the soil were 
systematically neglected.’ The italics are ours. Thisis the most impertinent 
travesty of facts that we have come across fora long time. True, the Diwan 
was a Chitpawan and he did, perhaps, import a few men of his caste, Does 
nothing of the kind happen in British territory? Why, lately, has young Mr. 
Aston been appointed successively Crown Prosecutor at Karachi and Chief 
Presidency Magistrate in Bombay ?.......... The Diwan was a regular tadpole 
and might as well have been. the editor of the Zimes of India, His name 
was execrated during his life-time and his memory now is no less execrat- 
ed by every true Mahratta—albeit he was a Chitpawan Brahmin, He 
was a heartless, mean tool in the hands of the Political Agent and his 
monstrous treatment of the young Maharaja, who was almost thrashed, 
sturved and coerced into lunacy, until merciful death at last relieved him, 
will never be forgotten or forgiven by Mahdrdshtra......;......... The Times 
says that ‘the interests of the people of the soil were systematically - 
neglected. Did the Times expect it could be otherwise when the Diwan 
— ~*~ ‘had prostituted bis high office and was a mere mercenary in the clutches 
>  - of the ‘ politicals,’ who again bad nothing. but their own interests and the 
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pawans, But one more baseless assertion must be rammed down his throat. 
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interests of the Suzerain Power to serve? Want of space precludes the possibility 
of our trying to demolish the shameless pyramid of abuse, vituperation and mis- 
representation which the Zimes has erected against the fair fame of the Chsé- 


The following has been discovered by this unscrupulous journalist as the origin 
of the new Representative Assembly of Kolhapur. Says he:—‘ The severe 
epidemic of plague in Poona caused a large number of Brahmins from that city 
to take refuge in Kolhapur and the immediate consequence was that. unrest 
and disquiet cargely iucreased.’ A more unwarranted, false and monstrous 
lie was never uttered by a human being and even the Prince of Darkness 
would stop at that. In the first place (we have made special and minute 
inquiries on the point in Poona through our correspondent) no Chitpawan 
Brahmins have left that city for Kolhapur on account of plague; 2ndly, 
Kolhapur itself is not such a very healthy town as to attract people even from 
plague-stricken districts ........... The Zimes should have had the common 
sense to know that Representative Assemblies cannot be hatched, even by 
Chitpawans, in a few weeks. But any stick is good to beat a dog with and the 
nastiest of charges are good enough to bespatter the fair name of Chitpawan 
Brahmins.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


53, The Pandbarpur correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh wires:—‘A 
_  gwadeshi Conference was held here on the evening 
cote eee neni. of the 26th October in the Bhanudas’s Math, The 
tion at Pandbarpnr. big hall and galleries were overcrowded......... Rao 
Indu Prakésh (43), 27th Bahadur Chintamanrao Vaidya was voted to the chair. 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Dayan Prof, Bijapurkar proposed that a committee of leading 
svete (Ain Riek Set men from different districts should be appointed to 
organis? and continue the swadeshi agitation. Mr, P. P. Khare, High 
Court Pleader, Bombay, seconded the proposal which was carried unanimously. 
Rao Bahadur Kelkar of Baroda proposed, and Mr, Kulkarni, a Japan-returned 
gentleman, seconded the resolution that similar Conferences and Exhibitions 
should be held at sacred places every year. Mr. Dadasaheb Karandikar of 
Sitéra proposed that the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini Sabha be authorised 
to take steps to popularise the movement in every town and district at import- 
ant gatherings. The proposition was seconded by Mr, G. K. Gadgil, Bar.-at- 
law, and carried. Mr, B. G. Tilak next delivered an address, exhorting the 
people resorting to Pandharpur to join the swadesht movement. He said:—The 
educated classes hitherto worked on modern lines while the orthodox people 
worshipped God in their own old way. The two sections 6f the communit 
should now exchange ideas and co-operate with each other. Since the last 800 
years saints like Dnyandev and ‘lukaram planted the seed of religious revival at 
Pandharpur which subsequently flowered. Ramdas next suggested the idea 
of swarajya which Shivaji carried out. Maharashtra thus knows how to find 
out its own salvation. Unless they worship God in the right way, He will 
not bless them. If they present offerings of foreign impure sugar, what 
wonder if Vithoba favours foreign countries and not us! Mr. Tilak finally 
asked his hearers to consider how they were growing poorer and poorer day by 
day and to find a remedy to better their condition and to retain their wealth in 
their own country. The President, in closing the proceedings for the day, 
announced that other speeches and papers on different subjects would be 
delivered the next day.’ [A Pandharpur correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh 
complains of the lack of proper organisation in the arrangements of the 
Pandharpur Exhibition and of hearty co-operation among the promoters thereof, 
He also says that the attitude of the local officials towards the exhibition 
was not as sympathetic as could be desired and that though the Agricultural 
Department of Government had sent exhibits to the Agricultural section, these 
were not of a high order. He adds that it would have been better if Govern- 


ment had deputed an officer of the Department to explain the uses of the 
various exhibits. | 


fim 


in Bombay. 


of Sokhda in Baroda State mustered 
stron local mandir on the last Hindu New. 
Lea Mr. Rancbhodbhai Harjivan, Head. 
‘Saeee of the local High School, and Mr, Mahashan- 
ker Lallubhai Bhat, a member of the Local Board, 
addressed the gathering on the subjects of the swadeshé 
education. and national unity, The audience was exhorted to dis- 
use of f sugar in the preparation of sweetmeats sent to the 
authorities for distribution among the poor. It was resolved to use 
instead of foreign sugar for this purpose. The Manager of the mandir 
that sweetmeats made of foreign sugar would not be accepted in 


(66), 


55. Mr. Jehangir B, Petit, who has just returned from his recent trip 
to Europe, i is busy maturing a scheme for starting an 
‘A new journalistic enterprise independent English daily newspaper in this city. 
‘ihe concern will be started with a capital of 4 lakhs. 
a bie rupees. The political creed of the paper will be 
| that of the Indian National Congress and its aim 
will be to secure self- -government for India. Mr. J ehangir, who is very 
enthusiastic about his project, believes that the paper will supply a distinct 
desideratum. The paper will be cosmopolitan in its character, but it is 
proposed to devote special attention to topics affecting the Parsi. com- 
munity. At the outset an English editor will be placed i in charge of the 
paper, but as soon as convenient, his place will be supplied by a trained native 
editor. A special feature of the journal will be contributions on political, 
social and other subjects by expert Indian writers. Mr. Jehangir expects to 
bring out the paper shortly. He is in correspondence with an English editor, 
whom he intends to call out. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Govern:nent, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th November 1906. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 
[No. 45 ow 1006. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call far notice, explaining whether the facts aré as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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78 | Kaira Times pos ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ove rR Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 q 
ania i | | 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... eoo| Kaira... -.| Do. «ee  oe.| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania); 56... 125 Wir 
80 | Kathiaw&r Mitra... .». Ahmedabad oof Do. cc ...|Jadurém Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 800 a 
Brahman); 42. Te 
81 | Ka4thidwir Samfchfr ..., Do... a EN ee” ee a a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- §00 ie 
man); 44. ) 
82 | Khedut eee coe eoe| Bhavnagar eo} Fortnightly | Parbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-| 1,000 ; } 
man). \F 
83 | Loka Mitra ee eee} Bombay ... eee] Bi-weekly bes "sade Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
84 | Mahi Kaéntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... w+| Weeklyces oes a ‘Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} 800 
réhman); 45. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... —-_ +»»| Bombay seo Daily +  ---| Munshi Ali Mahomed es “pss Shayek 500 
| Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 
86 | Navséri Patrika .. -o+| Navesari ... ...| Weekly ... .»-| Harivallabhd4s Poca rallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navsfri Prak4sh ... cool DO. cee cool = DOe ce oes Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58. ae 800 
88 | Praja Mitré ‘ae ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 276 
37. 
89 | Praja Pok4r eos ~~ .».| Weekly ... .»»| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ™ i 500 
90 | Prakésh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ee »».| Nagindaés Manchéram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
| Bania); 40. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... »os| Ahmedabad ...] Do. = ree »»-| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
. 63. 
92 | Sanj Vartam4n ... »»-| Bombay... vor] Daily oor ..-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
0), Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P&rsi ; 
(2) yee Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
93 | Satya Vakta aa — a ...| Fortnightly _...| Keshavla] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
: Bania); 41. | 
94 | Sind Vartamadn ... soe! Kar&chi ... ...| Weekly oo. ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lobana); 41 eu 200 
95 | Surat Akhbar = ws. eco] SUTAL ove es TS e»-| Phirozshé4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... sad 300 
96 | Tik4kér ... coe wee} Ahmedabad ...|_ Do. «eo| Puranchandra alias Fnenenne Achleshwar 500 
| | M4rwadi ; Hindu (Bréhman); 44. 
97 Vande MaAtaram «+ eee Bombay eee Monthly eee Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than¢walla ; Hindu eee 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit ... co co] Poona we = see] Weekly ooo ores ve Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
99 | Sharman Samachir coo} Bombay... +} Do. eo as shambhundth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brah-} 1,000 
100 yw Dny4nsigar Samf- Do. ... — ...|Monthly we  —o0e| J snap P ss ek Hindu (Kanyakubjaj 200 
char. r4hman 
101 a Venkateshvar Sams Do. ... cool Weekly oe eee] Pandit Babe A Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengalij 6,200 
3 Brahman . 
102 Scrndeehi eee ove ooo} Dow ... cool Do. ovo | Swami Y inandji ; Hindu (Vaishnay, 1,000 
| , Brahman); 
} 
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Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, 
. * 
.| Shankrapa Gnudi Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
Devang) ; 39. 
~Vritt eee see @! Shiv Mahadev Khénolkar ; Hindu 810 
4 (Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36. 
_ B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
Loka Bandho  ... |. Do. id Daw . c6 ..| Gururdéo R&ghavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu 800 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
Loka Mitri eee -»| Haveri (Dhér-) Do. .., ...|@Gundo Nilgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
: : | war). Brahman) ; 30. 
R&jahans ... oes eos} Dharwar se: = =DOe vee ...| Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 120 
| h4da Brahman); 43. 
Rasik Ranjini_.., | Gadag (Dhar-| Do. ... oo} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
| war.) Brahman); 43. 
Maritat. 
Arunodayi pete «| Lhéna ... -+»| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
Brahman); 24. 
A’rydvart ... sve «| Dhulia ... o tee aa eoe| VAman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Br@ahman); 20. 
Bakul abe ave oo. | Ratndyiri eS oe) ae ...| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 
: Ban ove eee «s+| Poona ... Do. ... .»+| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 400 
Bhidla eve bis ie eee. ais .ee| Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... -oo| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly... ove nae. Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 300-400 
rahman); 2 
Belgaum Samfchér _....| Belgaum... _—...) Weekly... o Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
r, 
Brahmoday& oe wo] Mahfd (Koldba).| Do. ... «| Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Chandrak 4nt ste .+s| Ohikodi a a ae ,.| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| : gaum), pawan Braéhman) ; 41. | 
Chandrodayi §... — «s| Chiplun  (Ratnd-| Do. ..., ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
giri). Brahman); 42. 
Chikitsak ... soe | Belgaum cee aes ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
‘ | man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). | 
Deen Mitra ... ...| Bombay wt «=—6DO «| Sad4shiv Vishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman ; 32. 
Deshakalavartam4n ...| Hrandol (Kh4n-} Do. ... .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 34. : 
Dharma... eee ...| W4i (Satara) ... Ts ssc woo| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 48. 
Dha@rwir Vritt ... -os| Dharwar Se | S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
Dinbandhu cee -e+| Bombay «+. ey er eee| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
Dny4n Sagar oe eee} Kolh#pur ie Be vs se oF — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
. man); 42. 
Hindu Punch ___.,.. | Thana .. > Ree “eae ees} Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke;, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,700 
| | Brahman); 40. 
| Hindu Vijayi ... ...| Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Amandr#o Balkrishna JRa&ngnekdr; Hindu "5 
giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brdhmin) ; 38. 
Hunnarottejak veel Nasik aock WOGEAY cce- 00s ‘tana Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
| . man) ; 27. 
Jagadddarsh ove | Ahmednagar ...) Do. wo ,..| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
pawan Brahman); 53. ; 
| Jagadhitechchhu ... eos} Poona ... con apg gee ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,500 
| wan Brihman) ; 76. 
Jagatsumfchiér... epee Gee) Seer ere sc a A'baji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
rabhu) ; 39. 
Kél Rr coe eo} Poona ... wie Do. coe .«.| Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,500 
) er, ee By wikert es (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
Kalpateru... “is. one Shol4pur e-| Dow ... oe} Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Ee Brahman); 47. 
Karmanuk ces wee] POONA see »| Do. ...  ..| Hari Nférdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 4,000 
: Brdhman) ; 39. : . 
-‘Keral Koki eos — we» | Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndéji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
ta | j : Brdhman) > 51. 
‘Kesari see Lee »-| Poona ... - | Weekly oe .».| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu) 18,000 
PATE. yeast (Chitp&awan Brahman); 50. 
ve Dhutlia so. see] DO. vee ans YSdav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth] 600 
| GE 3 ina Bréhman); 40. ~ . 
i) Kumtha (Kana-} Do. .. + —- a Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras-|. 250 
bt wat) ; : Rigs 
ie! bike : Do...a4 —.«s+| Bhikdji Gop4l Bhide; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brah-| . 200 


man); age 35. , 


Rens oi th Tag oak estat % : el = } i a3 ee 
No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, y on 
_- ) > - a 
MaritHi—continued. 
140 |Lokamat .. .| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... «| R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 
giri). Brdhman); 29. | 
141 | Lokaseva ... coe vo-| N&sik oe ot. Oe ane “ete Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chifp#wan 500 
. | Brahman); 27. 
142 | Madhukar ... ae .».| Belgaum Do. .| Jan4rdan N drdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 150 
wat Br4hman) ; 30. 
143 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ». | Satara ee} Do, .| Pandurang Baba4ji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
30. 
144 | Moda Vritt - oss} Wai (Satdra) Do. eve .| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
se ae Brahman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav »..| Bombay... »«+| Daily .«»| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 46. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhay Do. Weekly ..: .. Do. do. | 1,450 
147 | Nagar Samfchér... ...| Ahmednagar ek ee Vishwanath Gangfrém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 
148 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik D6. ses .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
! Brahman); 28. 
149 | Nydy Sindhu ,,.. ~-| Ahmednagar ...} Do. ».| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
150 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do, «| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
lépur). Brahman) ; 43. , 
151 | Parikshak... -»-| Belgaum | Do. «eo| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 4.00 
wat Brahman) ; 23. | 
152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona DQ. .:0 ...,| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman); 37. 
153 | Prabhat .| Dhulia -»-| Monthly ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada es 
Brahman), 
154 | Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... ...| Naraéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. 
155 | Prakash .| Satara Do. oe .es| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32. 
156 | Pratod ses -| Islampur (Satara).| Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashilkar; Hindu (Kar-|/800—360 
hada Brahman); 23. 
157 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (Nasik) i ue .| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
158 | R4shtramukh ose eee) M4had (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
159 | Satya Mitra .| Malegaon ( Nasik).) Weekly ... Balchand Hirachand; Jain; 26 ... 200 
160 | Satya Shodhak ... vee Ratnagiri Do. ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 28. 
16] | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari | Bombay ... .| Fortnightly —...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor:—Rdamchandra. Vinayak Tikekar; 
ee | Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 
162 | Sholapur Samachar eee| Sholdpur ... Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kémathi); 47... 400 
163 | Shubh Suchak ee} Do ane ike ae .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 
| Brahman); 6l. 
164 | Sumant .| Karad (Sat#ra).... Do. «es) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| shasth Brahman); 33. | 
165 | Vidur an --Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. se. ...| Damodar Gangadhar Mar4the oe 200 
166 | Vidya Vilas eee «>| Kolhapur -+-| Bi-weekly | Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman); 22. 
167 | Vihari »»-| Bombay.e. = + | Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
| | wan Brahman); 41. , 
168 Vikram ee? eee eee Satara eee eee Monthly eovece see 
169 | Vishvavritt ... eer] Kolhapur eo Monthly... ee| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu} 6500 -:« 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. : 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay ... Do. .+| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. we 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
bs Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittasa@r ... see «| Wai (Satara) 0.) Weekly .., ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
172 | Vritta Sudha —s ow ooo] Sdthra ec wa: Ee ae wes) Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman) ; 38. 
173 Vyapéri eee vee eee Poona ccc} Dov eee = Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
, man) ; 40. | 
174 | Vydpar Sam4char... ---| Ahmednagar .../ Do, ice s| Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mér-| 1,200 
| wadi) ; 33. } 
175 | Warkari ... coe -e-| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 150 
lapur). Bréhman); 40. 
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Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


Bombay Punch Bahddur 


Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan 


J4m-i-Jahé4nnuma 


Mufid-e-Rosg@r 
Sultdn-ul- Akhbar 


GusaRa’TI aND Hinpt, 


Jain pie 


MaARa’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrike ... 


Karéchi... 


ee 


Shikarpur 


desh), 


desh). 
Bombay ... 


Ahmedabad 


Baégalkot 


pur). 


Bhus4wal (Khan- 


Jalgaon (Khan- 


(Bijé- 


*8e 


Monthly 


Weekly «. 


Do. - ée 


Weekly ... 


Weekly eee 


| Munshi 


yy ae walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
(Abro) ; 39 ; 89. 


« a Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 
Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 52 
Chel4rim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Mahamad Ali 
(Sheikh); 44, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 
(Mahomedan). 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; : 
Muhammadan. 


Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 


Hakim Mahomed . Abdul Hamid ; Muham- 
madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) 


Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
(Shaik) ; 32. 


Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
(Brahman) ; 84. 


1,400 


160 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 

in italics. 

a. B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 
s : C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Pai | List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
. the aceent.is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
: been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ee in «érunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies yublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
% re ee Cn seeen eegne farienons pean be genet WOR cotton, 


Be . a. See papers ‘marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
Nos. 63, 67 and 71 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
+. . . 
N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 153 is 300. 
is Vi i B i 26 ; circulation 100 
(6) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvaneth Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwan Brahmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100, 
7 om . . 
(c) No. 150 is published at irregular intervals. 
2 
(d) Nos. 42, 80, 91, 96, 102 and 106 have ceased to exist. 
7 2 - =e . “ e ° 
(e) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya; Muhammadan (Suni) ; age 465 ; circulation 500. 
. ® o . 
(f) The circulation of No, 97 is 500. 
:s a * 2 
(g) No. 72 is published thrice a month. 
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Peon PPL ULE We Fas i: 


1. “The news that Hil Way 
bed aed ing to India next month will rejoice all hearts in. the 

Forthcoming visit of the country. Ever a warm and sincere friend of India, 
a cl A shed ¢ 29) tony, the Duke of Connaught has been more assiduous than 
Nov. Bae: ooks; ' “any other member of the Royal Family in his efforts 


to bind India and England together, and to impress | 


e« A 


: ; oh: a 


the inhabitants of the Dependency with the good-will and affectionate regard . 


of the sovereign nation. The visit is to be an unofficial—in other words, a 
purely friendly—one, and as such it would appeal to the sentiments of the 
people of this country the more. It is not improbable that while the Duke 
comes of his own accord to visit us, the idea of the visit has been warmly 
approved of by the august occupant of the ‘Throne and his illustrious son..,...... 
So the Duke’s forthcoming visit may be looked upon not only as a token of his 
own good-will towards the Indians, but as a further pledge from their Emperor 
and his gracious heir of their continued and unabated sympathy and regard 
towards them,......... It would bring a blessing no less to England than to 
India, if such informal tours of inspection were undertaken by members of the 
Royal Family.” 


2. “The firm attitude taken up by Mr. Morley in the Commons in 
regard to the Partition ought to convince the Babus 

Mr. Morley’s recent state- and their friends of the hopelessness of persuading 
pauiag ws pri eae e the present Ministry to reverse the decision of their 
pg eich heoreey (29), Sth predecessors in this matter. The Secretary of State 
Nov., Eng. cols, has clear‘y pointed out that he would not be intimi- 
dated by the anti-Partition agitators, and that where 

the prestige and the honour of the British Government are involved he could 
put down his foot as firmly as a mast elephant.,......... But this was evidently 
a fact that needed to be practically proved to the Babu ere he could realize it. 
Mr. Morley has been praised and admired—and deservedly—for this courageous 
pronouncement, and even those who were not slow to fall foul of him and the 
Ministry, when the reports were rife of the Cabinet having an open mind on 
the subject, have turned round saying: ‘ Did we not tell yous»? Did we not 
say Morley was incapable of such weakness?’......... How very foolish must 
those people be looking, who made a show of being in possession of 
information, proving the Ministry’s complicity in the matter of the revived 
agitation in Bengal, and who did not hesitate tosay that the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues were all cravens, capable of all sorts of treachery and 


meanness P ”’ 


3. ‘The most important part of Mr. Morley’s replies is his announce- 
ment that ‘Government took their view on their 

Indian Spectator (5), 10th OW responsibility ’ that the disadvantages of setting 
Nov. aside the Partition and all consequent operations 
were more than counter-balanced by the errors 

of the original plan. These words evidently mean that the whole Cabinet 
has discussed the question and arrived at a conclusion. If this discussion had 
taken place before the debate on the Indian budget, the Prime Minister would 
have given a more uncompromising reply to Mr. O’Donnell, It was reported 
some time ago that there was to be a Cabinet meeting to discuss the 
Partition of Bengal, and one of the reasons why fresh hopes were entertained in 
Bengal after the Prime Minister’s reply was the belief that the Cabinet 
considered the situation to be serious. Mr. Morley’s reply seemsto show that 
there was a Cabinet meeting and the conclusion arrived at was to let well or 


ill alone. It is admitted by the present Government that there are ‘errorsin - 


the plan’ on which the province is divided, but in their opinion these errors are 
not serious enough to require rectification by undoing the operations that have 
followed the Partition. We may expect some Honourabls Member to ask 
what these errors are, so that the House may judge for itself whether they are 
not worth undoing, Mr. Morley is apparently not unwilling to help the 
House in coming to a ‘sound conclusion,’ but he thinks that a Select 
Committee will not answer that purpose. The House might wish to know 
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he er . that. the. world should know what Mr. 
rley’s opinion on the is Rapearyrs otis; #o that we may be 
_ sage that we are not making a fetish of political expediency.” 
Be uae * _ “It is a matter 3 regret that “palit na = nage admits woe the 
a aR aR OE FO SSE Partition is a political blunder, he is prepa to 
oA eaten 9 ag sacrifice true statesmanship and his firm conviction 
eee eee" anon the altar of political expediency. In this 
matter, we fear, he is guided more by the fossilised members of the India 
Council than by his robust liberalism and well-tried statesmanship. If the 
Partition is a blunder, it ought to be eradicated, however much the prestige 
of the India Council or the Indian Government may suffer thereby. No 
- enactment could be repealed, no Act wiped out of the statute book of the 
House of Commons, if the same principles were to guide all Liberal Ministers. 
Are the Liberal principles applied to India different from those applied to the 
administration of Great Britain and the Colonies? Political expediency might 
have frightened some of the timid Liberal Imperialists to tackle the question 
of the Transvaal Constitution, but the Secretary of State for the Colonies took 
courage in both his hands, and gave the newly cOnquered Colony of South 
Africa a constitution based upon out-and-out Liberal principles. Surely then 
what is sauce for the goose is also sauce for the gander.......-.. Had Mr. Morley 
thought that the Partition was a wise measure, the matter would have stood 
on a different footing. Opinions would have been divided, but no one would 
_ then have quarrelled with the Secretary of State for India for acting up 
- to his convictions.” [The Gujardté vehemently condemns Mr. Morley’s declar- 
ation in Parliament as to the inviolability of the Partition of Bengal. It says 
that the declaration will give a rude shock to the confidence of the Indians in 
the sense of justice of their British rulers. It fervently exhorts the Bengalis 
not to be disheartened by Mr. Morley’s attitude, but to continue their agitation 
with dogged tenacity until the Partition is annulled.] 
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5. ‘* Mr. Morley’s recent announcement on the Partition of Bengal will 
Gujaréti Punch (26), 4th come as a cruel blow to the hopes of our brethren in 
Sas. toes a , that province. There cannot now be the least 
doubt about Mr, Morley’s fixed attitude towards 
this question........... His conduct in the matter of the Partition question has 
simply confirmed what many in India had Jong suspected, that his philosophy 
and sympathy for the people of India were only academical, if not hypocritical, 
-and that he would never have the courage to translate his philosophy into 
action.......... What can be the cause of this total disregard on the part of 
mH British statesmen of the opinions and aspirations of the people of IndiaP A 
single how] of dissatisfaction from the White colonists of South Africa, 
Australia or Canada is enough to frighten the Imperial authorities into conced- 
ing everything demanded of them. And they are such a mere handful of 
men! But in spite of India’s three hundred millions, this country is treated 
as if it was a mere fly to be crushed on the wheel of British supremacy. The 
reason of this difference in treatment is on the surface and one may read it 
even as he runs. ‘The Colonists, though a mere handful, are determined 
men who will stick at nothing in order to accomplish their object.......... 
But with India it is otherwise. Her people have ever been. patient worms, 
willing to be crushed under the heel of every new master. But this state of 
things cannot last long. A way must be found out of the wood. We have 
groped in darkness long enough, and it is time now we shook off all letuargy 
and girded up our ioins for the long, weary fight that is before us.......... 
If our leaders fail to realise the real position even now in spite of the 
hundred and one rebuffs they have got at the hands of the rulers, 
i nothing will ever open their eyes and they will be doomed to continue to be 
a treated like ‘dumb-driven cattle.’ But, if the position is once distinctly 
Best understood, if the fatuity of our present methods of national agitation is 
hee fully realised, ther, indeed, there will be some hope for India yet,.......... There 
a are a thousand ways in which we can do much for the regeneration of 
mee ks our beloved motherland without so much as begging a crumb from our 
it rulers. We are now at the parting of the ways and the future of 
‘India will depend upon what we »determine to do irrespective of our 
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foreign masters, No tyranny, howsoever powerful it may be, can long hold 
in abject subjection three hundred millions of human beings, once the latter 
are determined to effect theirown political salvation. If our rulers have so 
long ignored us, it is because they know how disunited, nerveless and meek 
we are. Let them but see that a new spirit has come over our being, that we 
are determined men and not mere bipeds, and it will not be long before 
they begin, in their own interests, to ‘ climb down.’ ” 7 


6. ‘* A short but effective debate took place in the House of Commons on 
Thursday last on the subject of the Bengal Partition. 
Terre . Mr Rutherford once more called upon Mr, 
Morley to publish the papers in fulfilment of a promise 
made by Mr. Brodrick and also to appoint a Select Committee te enquire into 
the circumstances of the Partition, Mr. Morley declared once more that it was 
contrary to the public interests to publish the papers on the agitation. The 
arrogation to himself by Mr. Morley of the universal right to judge what is and 
what is not conducive to the public interests was naturally resented inthe House 
and Mr. Keir Hardie, the leader of the Labour party, put the thing plainly to 
Mr. Morley and said ‘ Are we to understand that the Commons exercise no control 
over Indian affairs?’ Mr. Morley contested the logic of the inference, but was 
confronted by Mr. Ward with a sound logical question : ‘Does Mr. Morley think 
it possible to extend proper attention to any Indian subject if not supplied with 
the facts P? Mr. Morley was evidently puzzled, and now shifted his ground and 
said that the papers had already been published in 1905. But a new Parliament 
having been formed since then, a demand for the re-issue of the papers was only 
natural, and it was accordingly made by Mr, Ward. Once more, therefore, the 
State Secretary had to assume an air of taking the House in his confidence without 
any intention, however, of giving them the necessary information. Out of his 
official consciousness he evolved a philosophical film. Heargued that the papers, 
if published, would not throw any light on the real point, namely, that when 
the Liberal Government came into power the Partition had been accomplished 
and it then became a question of the largest political expediency whether the 
transaction be reversed or upheld. The long and short of Mr. Morley’s reply 
is this. He and his colleagues are convinced that the Partition is wrong 
and that the cause of the Bengal agitation is iust. Mr. Morley, no doubt, feels 
the spur of his conscience, but is too impotent to take action. He allows his 
official colleagues at the India Office to ride him and is not prepared to face 
the music of an enquiry,...... Is Mr. Morley’s prinistratis so debased that 


Mahrdtia (9), 4th Nov, 


he should think more of the pecuniary or administrative diffisulties of 
modifying the Partition than of the serious injury done to a whole nation and 
its indignant protest? We have no hesitation in saying that the talk about 
the difticulties arising out of the accomplished fact of the Partition is 
sheer nonsense, for we know that when a:Kitchener or a Curzon turns 
up on the scene, then even organic and costly changes in the Adminis- 
tration of India are effected like mere fun. Why then should pecuniary 
or other difficulties stand in the way of the Indian people alone when their cause 
is admittedly just and when they have proved their earnestness and sense 
of injury by a persistent agitation so as to convulse the whole nation ? ” 


7. Mr. Morley’s replies in Parliament re the Partition of Bengal 
Kesuri (136), 6th Nov. have shown that the liberalism of the present 
Government as well as the sense of justice of 
Mr, Morley are both limited by the exigencies of political expediency. Mr. 
Moriey seems to remind his questioners that Parliament is not an assembly. of 
philosophers, nor the Ministry a conclave of Hindu saints, His challenge to 
them to move a vote of censure against the Minister, if they liked, was evidently 
given in full expectation of its being thrown out and was a sort of joke cracked 
at the expense of the Indian party in Parliament. We often appear to lose 
sight of the fact that Ministers are appointed to look after the interests of the 
the nation that appoints them and not to play the ré/e of saints. ‘Che straight- 
forward answers given by Mr. Morley clearly show that he understands this, 
and they have served to strengthen the position of the national party ia India 
which has been advocating self-reliance. The Liberals have now o 
declared that they are prepared to redress only those of our grievances, the 
con 1540—4. fi a 
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likely to-elash with the interests.of the British. nation: 
nthe face of such a declaration; it is simply stupid on the part of Indian 
ieiane to.go on talking platitudes about Indian Home Rule and such other 
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8, “Thé news that Mr. Morley has appointed Sir Hamilton Smith ‘to 
} proceed to India and enquire into the conditions 
of Jabour in Indian factories will be received in this 
country with some misgiving. If Sir Hamilton 
Smith comes with a perfectly open mind ready to 
factories. 18). Bth Nov, 7eCOSNise the differences between Indian and Home 
_ Sind Gasette (18), 6th Nov. conditions, all may be well, but if he arrives with the 
idea of applying to Indian labour the rules that work well in England, much 
injury may be done to India’s growing industries. For instance, the assimila- 
tion of the hours in our cotton factories to those of Lancashire would mean a 
serious set-back. In factories in England there is for ten whole hours a steady 
and incessant grind to which there is nothing comparable in India, That 
a mill-hand in England should leave his machine to eat, sleep, bathe or smoke is 
a thing unheard of. Heis at work continuously from the time he steps into 
the mill to the time hesteps out of it. Under present conditions an Indian 
operative working seventy-two hours a week can turn out at the very best only 
70 lbs. of cloth, while the European working fifty-four hours turns out 468 
lbs, ‘This shows how much Jess is the strain on the Indian worker even though 
his hours be longer. To reduce his outturn, as it would be. reduced by the 
introduction of English hours, would probably have a most disastrous effect 
upon the industry. Similar objections can be raised against any hard and 
fast application of European rules to the mining and other industries. The 
cotton mills which at one time undoubtedly worked for too long hours have now 
reduced them to reasonable limits, We trust that no undue pressure will. be 
exercised f10m Home either as regards reduction in the hours of labour or the 
prohibition of the labour of women and children.’’ 


» Comments on the appoint- 
- went by Mr. Morley of an 

expett to inquire into the 
conditions of labour in Indian 


*9, “Reuter announces the appointment of Sir Hamilton Smith to 
investigate into and report upon the conditions of 
Jabour in Indjan factories, This is probably a thin 
end of the wedge of ominous State interference, which 
mill-owners in the city have a secret misgiving would 
not be long in coming. If the advent of Sir Hamil- 
ton is a mere fore-runner of the introduction of revised 
legislation, the mill-owners will have none but themselves to thank.......... 
A haid and fast rule fixing the hours of labour would be highly injurious 
to the best interests of the mill-industry and hamperits progress at a time 
when, after long years of depression, it has temporarily recovered its lost 
prosperity. A local inquiry would have been more welcome, and it would 
have been ible to arrive at a more satisfactory solution by independent 
research conducted by Provincial Governments with the aid of experts....,..... 
The subject is too comprehensive to be entrusted to the sole investigation 
of an isolated individual, and his failure to grasp the situation'’may involve a 
serious blunder of policy. Unless Sir Hamilton brings with him an unbiased 
mind and special qualifications for the work assigned to him, it is not 
unlikely that he may be misled into forming wrong and exaggerated impres- 
sions: There is the evil of long hours, and it is no use carping at it; 
but in the absénce of a knowledge of local conditions, it is more likely than not 
.that, the officer may exaggerate its consequences and suggest measures which 

- would ruin the staple industry of the city. We hope the Mill-owners’ Associ- 
‘ation will rise to the occasion, and put their side of the case before Sir Hamilton, 
It will form a useful guide to him in forming his conclusions by collation 
«with the results of his own independent inquiry and personal observations,” 
-{The Gujardté writes:—‘‘ We cannot say that we quite approve of this selection. 

_ A Baperintending Inspector for Dangerous Trades, having absolutely no 
. ,@xperience of the social, climatic and other conditions prevalent in this country, 
cannot bea more qualified person than any independent. officer with Indian 
eexpesience, selected. by the Indian Government...,...... Well, the mill- 


Rast Goftdr (34), llth 
Nov., Eng. cols.; *Gujardis 
94), 1}th Nov., Eng. cols.; 
Kaiser-t Hind (30), 11th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 
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6 
owners—such of them at least. as have been: stupidly obstinate and. perverse— 
will have to thank themselves for the restrictions that are sure tO be impose 
upon them as the result of Sir Hamilton’s inquiries, The influence of the 
Labourites and. Lancashire mill-owners has already proved too powerful to be 
resisted, and it remains to be seen how far it is going to be used to handicap a 
growing industry. Mr. Morley and his countrymen in Lancashire feel great com- 
passion for the lot of the mill operatives. ‘Will they appoint a Commission for 
investigating into the condition of a few typical Indian villages, as Mr. Morley’s 
predecessor was asked to do, and of the millions who suffer from fevers, cholera, 
plague and disastrous famines ? The mill operatives do not number more than two 
lakhs, and if their condition demands the interference of the Secretary of State 
for India, can it be honestly maintained that the millions who are in no better 
predicament owing to other causes do not deserve similar consideration at. the 
hands of the British Government?” The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—** The 
condition of the bond-slave of the hosier or any other trader in England 
is indeed to be greatly commiserated, There is nothing in any labour 
market in India to be compared to it. And yet the milk of human kindness 
in the hearts of Lancashire men, in face of this fact, isso full and overflowing 
that it has been transmitted six thousand miles away in order to gladden 
the life of the poor Indian operative! How pharisaical is all this! 
They will not agitate to have a law passed for the sweated creatures in 
London and Lancasbire (no, they are all so happy and unoppressed),. but 
they needs must for the Indian operative!......... Wonderful logic and 
wonderful way of playing the réle of philanthropists! Could British hypocrisy 
go further ?’’] : 


10. The object of the Russians and the Irish being to deal a death-blow 
to the autocratic power of their respective rulers, 
Exhortation to the people they are resorting to drastic measures to accom- 
of India to imitate Russian lish their end. They have, with the intention of 
and Irish methods of ponitical 7 : ' 
agitation. crippling the financial strength of their rulers, 
Viha'ri (167), 5th Nov. resolved to abstain from the use of intoxicants 
which bring an enormous revenue to the exchequers 
of their Governments. The primary object of the Irish being to frée 
themselves from British control they look upon, the English as their enemies, 
In a meeting recent!y held at Dublin, Mr. Arthur Griffith, in explaining 
to his audience the goal of Irish ambition, exhorted them to do everything in 
their power to undermine the financial strength of the English who, he said, 
had waxed fat on the revenue they derived from Ireland. He further advised 
them to eschew all literature from their schools which failed to inculcate upon 
the minds of pupils the importance of liberty and to avoid enlisting in the 
British army or investing Irish capital in English banks. Mr. Griffith’s advice 
is sound and should be acted upon by every,enslaved people, who hanker after 
independence. ‘Those who have at heart the good of India should follow the 
advice of Mr. Griffith and endeavour tocripple the autocratic power of our rulers 
by inflicting a financial loss upon them. ‘There should also be established schools 
and culleges for the spread of education in the country and native banks for the 
investments of Indian capital. Do we not, by indulging in the vicious habits of 
drinking liquor and using intoxicating drugs, contribute greatly to the growth 
of the revenue of our Government? ‘Ihe best way of opening the eyes of our 
rulers is to refuse to pay them taxes, ‘the swadeshi agitation should not be 
confined to the regeneration of our indigenous industries alone. It is really 
speaking a mighty movement, which is capable of removing our political 
dependence. its scope should, therefore, be made as wide and comprehensive 
as possible so that it may take deep root in the land, — 


11. The Hind Swardjya, in the course of a leading article entitled 

‘“‘ Foolish officers,’ draws a comparison between. the 

What is the real source of alleged iniquities of certain British officers, on the 

danger to the British Gov- Partition Day in Calcutta and the misdeeds said to 
ernment in India? 


Hind Swardjya (Anglo- have been perpetrated by Aurangzebe and then pro- 


Gujarati) (28), 10th Nov. © ceeds to remark :—These officers, being puffed up with 


the pride of power, make a foolish exhibition of 
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: ‘are daily on the inorease. But: considering 

| i at and':Mabarana:.Rajsing have not yet come 

rward fight on behalf: of the people, the Government should not remain 

~ re it the thoug ht that there:is no danger to.its stability. Just as a. spark 
f<fire is sufficient richer down a whole stack of hay, so the smallest amount 

discontent can annihilate the authority of the mightiest ruler. A 

conflagration can be extinguished by directing towards it a copious flow of 
water, but the growing discontent of the people cannot be checked by any 
means,’ Snehi (lover), therefore, advises Government to take steps betimes to 
prevent the growth of discontent among the masses, The authorities should 
also cease to prosecute newpapers which expose the tyrannical doings of Anglo- 
Indian officers. The real source of danger to Government is not the writings 
of such. es but the high-handedness of arrogant officers. 


12. The Pioneer has in a recent article heaped copious abuse upon 
Deccani Brahmins. The article clearly shows what 

Comments on onan articlein queer and wicked notions Englishmen have come 
a gael on Deccani to entertain about Brahmins. It is alleged that 
Kal (132), 9th Nov. they are full of cunning and intrigue. Exception is, 

ae however, made in the vase of those Brahmins who. 
act as telitales to Europeans. Cunning and intrigue are, in the opinion of 
the writer in the Pioneer, as inseparable from Brahmins as poison from the 
fangs of a snake or stripes from the body of atiger. But we want to ask 
the writer whether Brahmins are more crafty and intriguing than English- 
men, and whether in tke history of India we find more instances of Brahmin 
cunning and secret treachery than of Englishmen’s. What Brahmins intrigued 
ageinst Suraj-ud-dowleh? Which of them again laid plans of cunning and 
diplomacy for the overthrow of Dupleix and the Nawabs of Karnatic? Who 
once more were the Brahmins that employed craft and intrigue to catch within 
their toils Raghobadada and Bajirao II and to break the unity of the Mahratta 
Confederacy? Wherever it has been a question of acquiring dominion, the 
English have shown themselves past masters in the exercise of the above qualities, 
Why then should they falsely accuse Brahmins of the same? ‘The Pioneer 
says * that even before the time of Shivaji, the other castes were adversely dis- 
ed towards Brahmins. But this is % gross misstatement. There were no 
nglishmen in those days to instigate Mahrattas against Brahmins. There 
were also no English Missionaries todupe them. So the Mahrattas of those days 
were thoroughly patriotic. If anyone had talked to them of treachery to their 
country, they would at once have turned angrily upon him. Englishmen at 
the present day are taking the fullest advantage of the ability of Brahmins in 
the work of carrying on the country’s administration, but they take care to. 
keep them under thorough subjection and control. They know that Brahmins 
work well when under yoke. Some silly Brahmins think that with the spread of 
Liberal ideas among Englishmen the yoke will be removed from their necks, 
But this is a foolish hope. Englishmen will never allow any community to gain 
ascendancy so long as they retain supreme control of affairs in India. The 
Pioneer says that Englishmen will never confer the boon of representative 
Government on India so long as Brahmins exist in the country, because they 
are sO intriguing. The other castes, too, being ignorant and illiterate are 
deemed unworthy of the privilege. In other words, India will never get 
representative Government. Some Mabhrattas think that by acquiring 
education they will obtain the boon from Englishmen, But they will find that 
when they are educated, they will, like Brahmins, be branded as disloyal, 
The article in the Pioneer shows plainly that the motives of Englishmen 
are crafty and selfish. ‘They are afraid that: when the Mabrattas are educated, 
they may discard the religious domination of the Brahmins but unite with 
them in political matters to overthrow the supremacy of a foreign people like 
the English. The English feel confident about the stability of their sway 
because they assume that the various castes and communities in India are not. 
likely to become united. _But there is no knowing when such union will 
be brought about and the assumption referred to above shown to be un- 
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_'18.°:“ While expressing ‘sympathy with the desire of our Muhammaday 
iti arait: countrymen to be adequately represented in Legislative 
_Mubammadan representa- and Municipal Councils, we took exception to the 
deal Cowttiia, and Muni- seheme, suggested in the address recently presented to 
Indian Social Reformer Wis Excellency the Viceroy, of constituting Muham- 
(4), 4th Nov. madan voters into separate electoral colleges for the 
purpose of electing Muhammadan representatives. We 
suggested instead that, while the proportion of Muhammadan members may be 
fixed, the election ought to be made by the general body of voters. If five 
members, say, are to be returned froma constituency, and if two of them are to be 
Muhammadans, the two who have the largest number of votes among Muham- 
madan candidates would be elected whatever their position may be in the list. 
Jt has been objected that this would mean that cnly those Muhammadans who 
are relatively more acceptabe to the non-Muhammadan voters will stand a chance 
of being elected.. We do not see the force of this objection. In the first place, 
a man who is able to win the confidence of communities other than his own 
is generally a man of some breadth of view, and is to be preferred as a Council- 
lor of State to one whose outlook is limited to the narrow limits of his own 
particular sect. Then, again, non-Muhammadan candidates will have to be 
of the same type in order to secure election at the hands of a mixed electorate. 
.seseeeee Where the two communities are present in a reasonable proportion, 
the effect of having a general electorate will be to promote a spirit of concilia- 
tion among their leaders. The absence of this spirit of conciliation, and of 
any device in the machinery of representation for promoting it among Hindus 
and Muhammadans, would lead to Government always being placed in the 
invidious position of seeming to favour one community to the neglect of another. 
Public interests will suffer when the administrator finds himself constantly con- 
fronted with the conflict of creeds, which has no basis in the material and general 
conditions of the districts which they inhabit. Does any one think it at all desirable 
that Hindu members elected by purely Hindu electorates should be persistently 
outvoted in the Viceroy’s Council, for instance, by official members with the 
help of Muhammadan members elected by purely Muhammadan constituencies ? 
Another defect of the scheme suggested by the Muhammadan Deputation is 
that it would detract from the utility of public bodies as administrative 
agencies. The representatives of a Municipal ward, for instance, must be 
obviously those who take an intelligent interest in its sanitary and other require- 
ments. A ward may be inhabited by a majority of Hindus, but it will bea 
serious disability if they are prevented from electing a Muhammadan gentle- 
man who may be better qualified for the piace than any of them, Or 
it may be the other way.’ It wili be highly impolitic to lay down that 
Muhammadans should elect only Muhammadan members and Hindus 
only Hindu members. The Muhammadan minority which holds with 
the Congress, again, is entitled to as much consideration as any other 
minority. The State should not penalise political opinions and favour religious 
beliefs. British rule in India will be deprived of one of its most potent justifi- 
cations if 1t ceased to exercise a unifying influence on the heterogeneous 
peoples of this country. The ideals it is bound to keep before it are modern, 
not medizeval. Its standards are and must continue to be of the West and not 
of the East. Both Hindus and Muhammadans have had ample opportunities 
of advancing the country on their own lines, and they have both egregiously 
failed. No better result can be expected from attempts of the British Govern- 
ment, if they should ever come to be made, to go back to thoseideals, Muham- 
madans and Hindus have equally to accept the standards of British rule, The 
Pax Britannica cannot be split up into as many fragments as there are creeds 
in India.” | 


14, Commenting on Mr. Khaparde’s second circular on the methods of the 
Indian National Congress the Praja Bandhu writes :— 
Comments on Mr, Khapar- “ The relations of the State to the people in all matters 
de’s circular on the aims and of administration are a definite field for conjoint and 
see of the Indian Na- ynited action by the whole country. The recognised 
age emtbenge eee method of improving these relations is to submit 
Praja Bandhu (33), 4th me | 5 
Nov., Eng. cols. petitions and we challenge Mr. Khaparde and others 


of his way of thinking to suggest any other mode 
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|” ‘With due regard to tlie interests of tlic country, It may be well to warn év 
> (phe: ncer ed that ‘a large body of intelligent people are stoutly against any line 
~ Of lawless action. We are prepared to go hand in hand with the most enthusiastic 
riot'within the limite ed by the law, but have objections of the gravest _ 
1d agains “poco omy em, ‘ No’ words and catch-phrases will induce us 
) recommend which are fraught with peril to the best interests of the 
antry as we understand them to be. This is independently of the attitude 
‘Of the present Seoretary of State. Mr. Morley has been only 8 months in 
Office, and cOmmon-sense requires that he should be given fair trial. In the 
“matter of suggesting a President by name, Mr. Khaparde has, we believe, 
committed an unpardonable indiscretion, The post of President of the Congress 
is not to. be taken as one for gratifying private ambition, or for airing merely 
nal views. It is a post of exceptional honour, no doubt, but the honour 
consists in the fact that the President is supposed fairly to represent the views 


a, of the most intelligent, educated and patriotic among our countrymen.......... 
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By. To mention names, which may not prove acceptable to all, is to precipitate 
Ber. differences, to wound private feelings and to try to influence the choice 


prematurely and without deliberation.” 


15, Referring to a circular, condemning the use of foreign sugar recently 
; published at Belgaum, a Pandharpur correspondent 
Dinietaties deatr “and writes to the Native Opinion :—Besides the substances 
tea. at named in the circular, bullock’s blood, animal charcoal, 
Natice Opinien (44), 7th &o., are used in refining foreign sugar. Such being 
 actee the case, I earnestly call upon unt 
; y call upon my countrymen, in 
the name of our religion and love for our country, to boycott foreign sugar. 
If these considerations do not weigh with them, they should at least look at the 
matter from the hygienic point of view. How can you keep good health if you 
eat such things as foreign sugar, in refining which corpses of men who died of 
loathsome diseases have been used? You avoid all contact with lepers, but 
strangely enough you eat with gusto sugar refined with the corpses of lepers 
and of persons. suffering from similar diseases. You should discard foreign 
sugar at least with a view to self-preservation, if not from love of your religion 
- nd country. Next to foreign sugar, tea deserves to be boycotted by us. We 
_ should boycott even the so-called country-grown tea, because though the leaf 
ws in India, the plantations on which it grows are owned by Europeans, who 
monopolise all the profits of the industry. Our educated men preach a crusade 
against liquor before illiterate audiences, but strangely enough they them- 
selves stick to their tea as much as ever. 
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16, The Honourable Mr. Khare is reported by the Dhdrwdr Vritia to have 

5) ieieae ‘at Setehan  goele made the following remarks in the course of a lecture 

oe alleged to be an essentia! OD the swadeshi movement, which was recently deli- 
: feature of the swadesht move- Vered by him at Dharwdér. The swadeshti movement, 


ment. | first started at Poona several years back, proved short- 

Dhérwar Vritta (128), 8th Jived, as its raison de étre was not fully apparent to 

od ae the people at large. But the caseis quite different 

¢ at present. The obstinacy and complete disregard of public opinion, which 
Government have shown in regard to the Bengal partition, are now under- 

stood by all and the szadesht movement now started is, therefore, bound to be 

more permanent. The one fact which we have now learnt is that we have in 

our possession a constitutional weapon whereby we can bring the Government 

to its knees. -It is the Bengalis who have succeeded in discovering a method 

of agitation that is sure to touch the rulers to the quick. We have held many 

Congress meetings and a number of our delegates have even visited England, but 

never before was there such an awakening amongst Englishmen respecting India 

teat as is visible at the present day, ‘This awakening is due to the boycott agitation. 
hae “This is a perfectly lawful weapon and though it may prove a little expensive to 
ee SS “us, we cannot becharged with having done anything against Government in 
aoe making use of it. The boycott has also invested the Congress witha certain 
_- ~~. + amount of importance, as is evident from the fact that some people to whom it 
--..-—s«s s was anathema marantha have latterly begun to take interest in the movement. 
‘It is true ‘that the well-to-do classes amongst-us will suffer some pecuniary loss 
"  \ ‘by the movement, but if it serves to awaken England to her duties towards 


19 


India, the sacrifice will not have been in vain. The boycott, of course, cannot 
be made universal, for useful articles which cannot. be manufactured in India 


at all cannot be included within its operation, but as regards the rest, it must 


be completely brought into force. Ido not see that there is anything in the 
movement to which Government can legitimately object. No other means is 
so efficacious as boycott in times of national difficulty. Those who do not 
like the word boycott may not give utterance to: it, but should enforce it 
all the same in practice, for the swadeshi movement will be lifeless without 
it. Its fruits may not be visible at present, but they are sure to be gathered in 
the near future. ) 


17, The failure of the Arbuthnots of Madras has many lessons for our 
people. The practice of depositing our hard-earned 
Aiislae io native depositions savings with European banks has not only proved 
to boycott European and injurious to our country’s industrial advance, but has 
patronise swadeshi banks. also exercised a baneful effect upon our national 
Kesart (136), 6th Noy. character. The fact of natives depositing their money 
with foreign banks makes them favourably disposed 
towards those concerns and to look askance at all swadeshi movements. Just 
as Government servants look askance at national movements, similarly those, 
who invesi their capital with, and have faith in, foreign financial firms, have a 
low opinion of swadeshi principles and swadeshi enterprise. Just as under Moslem. 
rule, the sympathies of the Hindu aristocracy were on the side of the Moghal 
Emperors because their status depended on the good-will of those Emperors, 
so at the present day, native capitalists, accustomed as they are to deposit their 
money with European bauks, constitutionally shrink from giving an impetus 
to swadeshi concerns. But these concerns can never be expected to flourish 
unless a spirit of self-sacrifice is developed among our moneyed classes. It is 
futile to expect that either Government or European capitalists will lend a 
helping hand to such concerns. The duty, therefore, devolves on the well-to-do 
classes among us. Let them boycott all foreign banks and patronise native 
concerns. 


18. We think that Government acted rightly and in the public interests 
in prosecuting the editor of the Hind Swardjya for 


Ri oe ahs Bees sedition ; they also showed good sense in resting con- 


Swardjya prosecution, tent with asking the editor to furnish securities . for 
Arya Prakash (21), 4th good behaviour, for the paper which is an insignificant 


Nov. and obscure rag would have risen into undeserved 

prominence had its editor been sent to jail under 
section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. We are by no means against criticising 
the actions of Government, but all such criticism should be couched in moderate 
and restrained language. Government is not likely to be frightened by abuse, nor 
will seditious writing instill vitality, unity and wisdom into a nation which is 
totally devoid of these qualities, It is preposterous to urge, as is done by 
some of our contemporaries, that Government should sit with folded hands 
until a rebellion breaks out in the country instead of taking precautionary 
measures before-hand to avert it. It is also argued in some quarters that 
prosecutions of obscure and uninfluential rags only tend to bring them into 
undue prominence and thereby lead to a wide dissemination of their seditious 
propaganda, We are unable to concur in this view. If Government were to 
follow the advice of these critics, seditious writings would increase by leaps 
and bounds. In our opinion Government are rendering a valuable service 
to the public by bringing home to seditious editors, who foolishly endeavour 
to belittle British rule in the eyes of the public, a due sense of their responsi- 
bilities as journalists. | : 


19. The Kaira Ttmes refers to the hardships suffered by the agriculturist 
Pe of Gujar4t owing to an unconscionable rise in the 
, Dearness of agricn ne Wages of agricultural labour. It thinks that the 
abour in Gujarat and the © : fall j mn 
consequent miserable plight dearness of labour, coupled with the fall in the price 
of the rayats. of corn as compared with the past year, will more than 
Kaira Times (78); Ps counteract the good effects of this year’s favourable 
ng Hg dnj Vartaman (%2), monsoon on the condition of the rayats. It @x presses 
: surprise that no reference is made by District officers 


to this abnormal increase in the wages of field labour in the weekly crop reports | 
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_ “the cost of ng on 
Seay 4th of the gross produce, 
produce. It thinks, 
is not ngeree of t 5 eittboriies to issue orders for the 
‘revenu on the basis of anna valuations of crops without taking 
ayy wd of labour. It appeals to the Collector of Kaira 
is from his subordinates on the increase in the wages of labour, 
consideration thereof, to issue sympathetic orders for the 
revenue arrears. It further recommends the Collector to 


Le ants 
Py 


a to 


= grant takavi advances this year to the cultivators who, it says, have been. 


| te borrow money from the Sawkars fer carrying on agricultural 
{fhe Sdnj Vartamdn supports the prayers of the Kaira Times and 
utes the increase in the wages of labour to the demand for labour in 
cotton ini —- factories, &c., in the Presidency. It observes that the 
dearness of threatens in course of time to prove a very serious 
ong to the prosperity of the agriculturists, and hopes that Government 
a thorough inquiry into the question and do the needful. | 


20. We draw the attention of the Collector of Ahmedabad to the prevail- 

| ing mismanagement in the affairs of the Agreshwar 

_ Alleged mismanagement of Mahadeo Temple situated in the village of Agiol in 
pertain iy age ha ager the Prantij Taluka (Ahmedabad). The property of 
ye & ( Pr tears, tae :" the temple chiefly consists of the inamé village of 
dthiéwar Samdcha'r (81), Thumra and several other plots of land. Though the 
7th Nov, . aggregate income from these and other sources is 
said to amount to Rs. 2,000 per annum, nothing out 

of this sum is spent on the worship of the Mahadeo. The aforesaid village and 
other properties of the temple are charitable endowments made on the ex- 
nak condition that sadavrit (alms) should be daily givenout of the income 


But it is said that no sadavrit is given by the temple authorities to 


any sail or mendicant, The whole of this property is administered by Gulab, 


an ascetic woman, uniter the authority of a succession certificate secured by her 
from a court of law, although according to old usage a woman is not entitled to 
be the Manager of properties given for a charitable purpose. It is said that she 
has, by this time, wantonly disposed of landed properties worth thousands of 
rupees, Similarly she has been recklessly squandering away the annual 
income derived from the temple properties. Besides, she has incurred 
a heavy debt and mortgaged the inamé village. In respect of her debts 
several decrees have been passed against her by Civil Courts. Under these 
circumstances we request the Collector of Ahmedabad to institute searching 


inguiries into the management of the temple and, if need be, to appoint a 


Receiver for the temple properties so as to save them from further destruction, 


21. We have from time to time alluded to the harsh manner in which 
the forest laws are administered in the Kolaba District, 
Forest prosecutions in and hoped that the authorities concerned would 
= spat set adopt some measures to remedy the evil. But the 
ramukh (158), Ist 
Nov. number of forest prosecutions, instead of decreasing, 
are on the increase day by day. Jecently we referred 
to the case in which one Mr. Govilkar was convicted under the Forest Act. He 
preferred an appeal to the District Magistrate, but without avail. Appeals in 
such cases should lie to the High Court and not to the authorities 
who are required by law to sanction the prosecution and who are consequently 
interested in the result thereof, Such prosecutions show a tendency to increase 
because Government officers encourage them and also because half the fine. 
inflicted on the accused in every successful prosecution goes to the subordinate 
forest employés who detected the offence in the first instance. A Policeman of 
nda was recently prosecuted before the Magistrate of Mangaon on the double 
rr of breaking a stick from the forest and of grazing his cow in the reserved 
‘The stick was not worth even a pie, and the Policeman was not grazing 


sah cow in the forest but actually driving the animal out of it. In spite of this 


y was con and fined Rs. 15 in all. We fail to see what actual damage 

08 sec to the forest in the above case, but forest employés get up such cases 
(ough considerations of private gain and needlessly harass the rayats. The 
— deserves to be taken up by the Koldba Congress. 
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| toate at Ahmedabad. 


22. “Our N&sik correspondent informs us that the newly appointed Deputy 
we sl aie al Superintendent of Police, Mr. Maruti Pandurang, the 
Ean Sy eg oe case at ~ lice Inspector, Mr. Karnik—the complainant in the 
Wit * | Nasik Bande Mataram case—the City Chief Constable 
— ne (48), Se non mar and er Shankar Sadashiv, a Ohief 
ov., Eng. cols; Hen onstable on special duty, with an armed party of 
Sunes (290), Ur Bow about 40 police constables went on Mouday night at 
about 11 o’clock to search the house of one Mr. Bhope, an innocent 
and respectable Maratha clerk in the City Magistrate’s Office, Nasik, on 
suspicion of his having arms in his possession, About 20 armed con: 
stables were stationed round the house, while the others including the officers 
entered and searched the house and the persons of all the members of tha 
family. ‘The search was rigid and even the well and the latrine attached to the 
house did not escape the notice of the searchers. But the energy, skill and 
promptituce of the police met with utter and ridiculous failure, for no arms 
were found though the search continued till 2 a.m, It is strongly rumoured that 
the younger brother of Mr. Bhope, named Mansing, was called by the Police to 
aid them in the Lande Mataram case and that the boy refused as he was quite 
ignorant of the matter. Had this any bearing on yesterday’s search of his 
brother’s house P” [The Hindu Panch makes adverse’ comments on the 
action of the Police and remarks that the search of Mr. Bhope’s house was 
prompted by their suspicion about the existence of a secret Society in Nasik. 
The incident, says the paper, proves that the Police officers at Nasik deserve to 
be sent to a lunatic asylum. | 


23. The other day, the father of Mr, Kudekar, a pleader, was run over 
and killed by a motor-car in the vicinity of Wai. 
Comments on the fatal A panchnama was drawn up and an autopsy made of 
motor-car accident near Wal the body. No one had the least doubt that the 
(Satara). . é, 
Moda Vritt (144), 5th Nov.; ™Otor-car driver, through whose negligence the 
“ Mahratta (9), 11th Nov. deceased was killed, should be brought to trial. Nay, 
it was, on the other hand, fervently hoped that the 
offender would receive condign punishment, Nearly two months have 
elapsed since the accident occurred, but not a word is heard about the 
prosecution of the motor-car driver concerned. The prosecution, it is 
said, is postponed for want of satisfactory evidence. ‘There may be a 
number of persons, who personally saw the deceased in a Critical condition. 
But strangely enough the Police have failed to gather the necessary evidence. 
How is it that the Police, who manifest so much zeal in obtaining 
information about political and swadeshi movements, find it difficult to 
collect evidence regarding a shocking accident which occurred in the close 
vicinity of Wai in broad day-light P It is not proper that tie Police should 
show stolid indifference in such a serious matter on the flimsy pretext that no 
evidence is available. Various reasons are assigned by Dame Rumour for the 
rigid reticence maintained by the authorities in the case, Some say that a high 
Government official has some pecuniary transactions with the Motor Company 
and hence the offender is not brought to book. Weare sure that under the British 
vegime the ends of justice will not be allowed to be sacrificed to private consider- 
ations. It is also rumoured that the motor-driver warned the deceased to get out 
of the way before the accident occurred and hence he was not guilty of culpable 
negligence, But he should in any case be brought to trial. ‘he frequency of 


motor-car accidents in the neighbourhood of W4i would be prevented only if a 


couple of cases were brought before a judicial tribunal to serve as a warning to 
all drivers of such vehicles, Wedo not think that the authorities are so blind 
to the mischievous consequences of the suppression of such cases. The scandal 
attaching to the conduct of the Police in the present case would be removed 
only if an attempt is made to bring the offender to justice. Otherwise, motor- 
car drivers will grow more and more careless and the chances of such accidents 
will greatly increase. ['l'he Mahrdtta makes similar comments. | 


24. ‘ Will any one inquire into the cause of the many desertions from the 
__ Ahmedabad Police force? Any casual visitor to the 
Desertions from the Police Qoyrt of the Cit Magistrate will find that some 
ex-Police Constable or other is on his trial for desert- 


Patriot (14), 3rd Nov. é 3 
Pee seme sis ing the force. Some of these men had tendered 
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themselves from hate, but the 
same, and when the men went 
wot a by the District Police Act; 
> th gistr as wrongful deserters, Aman inany 

ve it up. a. ving proper notice, but when a 
a 


will not accept nation, the service savours. of 
" pre-historic, or shall we say bondage? We trust the 
visi or the Commissioner, N. D., or the Inspector-General of 
or gurd this matter and call for an explanation from the parties 
There must be something rotten in the State of Denmark.” 


. “From the statistics published in the latest Report of the working 
of the Postal Department in India it appears that 
Some suggestions about the recent facilities given by the Department to the 


Postal reforms in India. lj f weight f 
public in the shape of increasing the limit of wei or 
ig allergy (38), 4th Jetter- -post from 4 tola to #ths of a tola for half an 


anna, allowing a bigger sized post-card of private 
manufacture to be used with a quarter anna post stamp, and giving indemnity 
under certain conditions for loss up to Rs. 25 only for registered but 
uninsured parcels, have, as was expected, increased the revenues and 
brought in a larger profit than before. This naturally justifies one in 
asking for more concessions at the hands of a Department that is well- 
known for its solicitude in looking to the convenience of its numerous 
constituents. The public are no doubt thankful to the authorities for 
the concessions noted above, but we think it is time that the latter turned 
their attention towards making their post-cards of the same size as those 
of private manufacture, as well as turning out more decent envelopes priced half 
anna each besides raising the limit of weight i in the case of a letter carried for 
half an anna to one tola,.......... The authorities have lately enhanced the limit 
of weight from four to six tolas of Postal registered newspapers carried for quarter 
of an anna, while the limit has been fixed at twenty tolas for half an anna. It is 
a well-known fact that the proprietors of the majority of Native newspapers are 
in consequence of this restriction seriously hampered in making them more 
useful by increasing the size. It would be simply superfluous to recount at this 
stage the advantages of well-conducted newspapers disseminating healthy ideas 
* among the people. The influence for good exerted by the Press in this country 
is more than once recognised by those in authority, and it stands to reason, 
therefore, that every possible facility should be gtven by the Postal Department 
to the conductors of newspapers in the work that they are doing of elevating their 
backward countrymen, Holding as we do this view we desire to urge upon the 
authorities concerned to raise the limit of weight from six to at least ten tolas 
for newspapers carried by post from one place to another for one pice. This 
would be nothing but an act of justice, because for double the amount a 
newspaper having double the weight is even now carried by post.” 


26. ‘* A threatened postal strike in Karachi has for the nonce been averted 
owing to the tact displayed by the postal authorities 
ee. A threatened postal strike who have promoted a large number of postal peons. 
7 von vy ener (1), 4th But as the promotions are on a very meagre scale and 
:. Nov. : have been withhéld from a good many of the peons, 
ee . discontent still prevails amongst them. We under- 
Bi. uid that applications embodying the grievances of the peons are being daily 
a submitted to the authorities without eliciting any reply—a fact so Fhe is 
es ;. |. one of the causes of the present discontent.” 
= 97, “The newly created appointments of Deputy Superintendents of Police 
a | have been filled up. ‘They are six in number, one for 
a dye Hinds "com pera to each district. We regret to notice that the Hindu 
i alin ‘the n peg enti . community is so poorly represented in this new class 
Sipety a of appointments. It may be urged that the Hindus are 
in $ not generally suited for police work, and are in fact in 
i : to (68) ad Mor, & minority in the department....... But these Deputy 
a a Superintendents are, if is said, to be like Personal 
Assistants to the District 8 rill perintendents of Police, 


4 them of much. h.of their office work. -They will have to do desk work, 
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and itis admitted that in this at least the Hindus are second to none. We 
are sure that without the least difficulty one or two more Hindus could have 
been found who would have filled these new offices with credit.” {The Prabhat 


writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


28, ‘*There are a number of circulars called ‘ Special Circulars,’ issued 
ness a by the Commissioner in Sind under the Land 
buna te thal t0 piblich the Revenue Code. These circulars contain rules and 
special circulars issued by instructions relating to grants of land, mohago, 
him under the Land remission of land revenue, fallow assessment, relin- 
Revenue Code. quishment of land, resumption of land, etc., etc. The 
mA 4 (53), 30th Oct, roles framed by the Bombay Government under the 
eae, same Code are saleable to the public, but the Special 
Circulars issued for Sind by the head of the Local Administration to whom 
power is delegated by the Act are kept confidential. Even Government 
officers cannot own private copies, This is very strange, .to say the least. 
Is there anything criminal or outrageously unjust in the rules which 
must be kept hidden from public gaze? The zamindars ir particular are 
very intimately concerned with many, if not, all, of the circulars. They 
must certainly know their rights and their liabilities. They havea right 
to know what they have to do under certain circumstances, and what penalties 
attach to the non-fulfilment of this or that condition. And yet they are refused 
copies of the special circulars embodying what they are supposed to know. 
A. knowledge of these circulars is also needful for those going up for the 
various Revenue Examinations. ‘These are all Government servants, but they, 
too, cannot buy a copy and have to shift as best they can by borrowing the 
office copy by turns. ‘The present Commissioner in Sind will, we hope, see his 
way to issue instructions for the publication in proper form of the circulars, 
or the most important of them, and their sale to the public.” 


29. ‘* Another case has come to notice in which the learned Judge pre- 

) | siding over the Sessions Court of Kardchi saw reason 

Pn nag revise the to disagree with the unanimous verdict of ‘not 
Sénd G i 18), 6thNov. guilty brought in by the jury, and under Section 307 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure reported the case 

to the Sadar Court for orders. After hearing counsel on both sides the latter 
Court convicted the accused. The above and other incidents which have from 
time to time come before the public lead one to the conclusion that jurors 
are not selected from among men who, by their knowledge of the world and 
mental calibre, are capable of a just appreciation of the evidence, adduced 
by the prosecution and the defence. That in Kardchi the right type of men 
can be found there is no sort of doubt, but somehow or other many of them 
escape a duty which they should be willing to undertake. We do not know : 
when the last jury list was thoroughly revised, but in view of the recent a) 
reconstitution of the Sadar Court of this Province, this list might well receive Bt | 
some attention also.” f 
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20. ‘Since the touring season is fast approaching, we should like to a 
Complaint about the Tevert to the subject of the illegitimate demands that it 
alleged illegitimate demands are usually made upon Zamindars during that period. Mt 
made by Subordinates of The subject has been discussed so often that it has 
nee oe Peg “poe"™ become thoroughly sickening to many, but the relief 
“Al-Haq (52), 3rd Nov., that has so far been afforded to the poor sufferers has 
Eng. cols.; Sindhi (55), 8rd not been such as to stop any further outcry. Only a 
Nov., Eng. cols. few days back we published extracts from the account 
books of a Zamindar, who out of his annual income of Rs. 5,000 had to spend 
Rs. 3,760 to meet the illegitimate demands made upon his purse by the 
Revenue, Public Works and Police subordinates,.......... But it has been not a 
little disappointing to learn that some of the District officers, instead of taking 
any effective step to check the evil, have allowed themselves to be lulled into 
the comforting belief that the figures quoted by us were grossly exaggerated. 
It is a pity that some officers should be so ignorant of their surroundings as to 


| he most unquestionable facts........... For in- 
it is well known that if a Zamin big enough to go in for a takavi 
2,000, the usual ten enty per ak on it which he has to pay to the 
iment throu Ny the hg. orp would alone amount to two or four 
a4 : grant’ of remission requires the recipient 
onéy to give em sho nalthe of the amount received to the 
ae Under », alltel for instance, ‘ gratuities to. Collector’s and 
f ant Collector’s establishments ’, ‘ Rasai’, ‘ Pingho ’, ‘ parties and subscrip- 
oases he has to contribute in proportion to his importance. Add these various 
items together and you will arrive at a total which will astound you. It may 
be added that matters are worse in this respect in Upper than in Lower Sind and 
that the Zamindar referred to above belongs to one of the districts in Upper 
Sind,’ More attention is, therefore, required to improve matters in that part of 
the country than elsewhere, So far as rasaé is concerned, there can only be 
one way in which the evil can be checked. Let the revenue subordinates have 
absolutely nothing to do with the collection of provisions for touring officers. 
Appoint private contractors to supply the things required, fix and publish 
reasonable rates to be allowed to them and let those contractors make purchases 
by themselves without any official assistance. Thus only will the Zamindars 

escape the burden. As regards the ¢akavi and remission, the T'apedar should 
have as little to do with these as possible. The Mukhtiarkar should be made 
to see that the payment to Zamindars is made literally in his presence, As 
far as possible, facilities should be afforded to Zamindars to remit their 
assessment by Money Order. Tapedar’s reports and recommendations should 
not be given much credence to, and a general impression should be produced 
that Tapedars have beep. deprived of all power of doing mischief to Zamindars. 
In considering these questions, it should be borne in mind that the chances 
are very few of Zamindars coming forward to lay bare before officers the 
thousand and one grievances they have against the subordinates serving in 
public offices. They have neither the education nor the courage to do so. 
And when they think of doing it, they are held back by the fear that either 
they will not be properly listened to or will not be able to substantiate their 
complaints, and that in both of these cases they will throw themselves into 
more troubled waters. They are entirely at the mercy of the subordinates, 
whom they dare not openly oppose, and it will be a mistake to conclude from 
their reticence in the matter that they have no real grievances, There is also 

an impression, though we hope it is wrong, that some district officials do not 
like rasat to be made a subject of frequent complaint for various reasons, 
The officials will, therefore, do well in the ensuing touring season to remove 
that impression by taking vigorous steps to stamp out the evil.” [The Sindas 
writes :—‘‘ The touring season is upon us, and on all sides we hear the bustle 
of Munshis and their superiors, preparing to leave head-quarters to enhance 
for the season the misery of the classes and villages in which they are 
eneamped. We have no hesitation in agreeing with our contemporary, the 
Al-Hag, in its assertion that the rasai system is a veritable curse; it is a 
curse to the Mukhtiarkar and the Tapedars, and to the rayat on whom the 
expenditure ultimately falls.” | 
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31. A correspondent writes to the 4/-Hag :—‘“ The Muhammadans in the 
: lower grades of the public service have to encounter 
Hardships of Mubam- so many difficulties that in most cases official 
eer inpublic interference seems necessary. A newly appointed 
nae _ Muhammadan Munshi is not expected to know much 
 Al-Hag: (52), 8rd Nov., 
Eng, cols. of office routine and he naturally expects assistance 
from his fellow-workers in office whenever there is 
any difficulty, but being surrounded by non-Muslims he does not get it. This, 
Ty ight has very seldom been the case with non-Muslim novices. It is a pity 
udu n should discourage Muhammadan novices so much and 
fot. them as to oblige some even to leave service “in disgust. 
Munshis, ‘despite their drawing high salaries, are 


atruste ‘wih ‘aatinportant, work. Offices in most cases a happgn to be. headed 


by Hindu gentlemen with the resuit:that the treatment received by Muham- 
madan subordinates does not reach. the ears of the higher authorities. The 
Hindu clique that exists in almost every office proves irresistible for Muham- 
madans. It is high time that the authorities broke these baneful cliques and 
represented all classes and communities equally in the public service. The 
connivance by the Hindu head of the office of the faults and misdeeds of the 
Hindu subordinate and his readiness to expose every imaginable flaw in the 
Muslim subordinate, largely account for the paucity of Muhammadans in 
Government service.” 


7 


32. ‘* Why has not our fair-minded contemporary of the Al-Haq ever said 
uisith poston te wcatin anything against Shaik Sadik Ali (who holds lands 
of a Bakesnede ae in Mehar Division), being posted as Deputy Collector 
holder of Mehar (Sind) as Of the same Division? Whata howl would have been 
Deputy Collector of that raised in its columns if the person concerned had been 


i eee ee eee. Hindu instead ofa Muhammadan ? It is impossible 
PP ence eae fo (1), that such an irregularity could have escaped its notice. 


Mr. Sadik Ali may have been very useful in Mehar 
by his special knowledge of one or other branch of Government work, but that 
does not lessen the serious character of the irregularity. Surely there are other 
officers who can perform Mr. Sadik Ali’s work with equal credit to themselves, 
ye This is, by no means, the first instance of a Muhammadan officer 
administering a Division (or district) where he has large interests.”’ 


33. “We hope the attention of the Commissioner in Sind has been 
aa eS drawn to the communication published in our last 
Macistrateat Tando Ghelan. Week’s Sindhi columns over the signature of a 
ali in Dero Mahabhat Taluka mumber of Hindus and Musalmans resident in the 
(Sind). Dero Mahabhat Taluka, The signatories have, in our 
Prabhat (53), 2nd Nov. opinion, made out a strong case in favour of the 
Hing, 00%. location of a Magistrate at Tando Ghulamali, the 
most central place in the taluka, where people from all parts will find it very 
convenient to go. If the signatories do not exaggerate matters, for which 
supposition there is absolutely no warrant, the inhabitants of villages at 
present rather than undergo worry, trouble, inconvenience and expense which 
the filing of a case at Matli means put up with the depredations of thieves 
and annoyances on the part of other bad characters. The poor villagers 
certainly deserve a helping hand, and we trust Mr. Younghusband will not 
grudge them any assistance he can render in the matter.”’ 


54, “It was asad sight to see a scion of the late ruling family of the 
9 apaige gee or Talpurs standing in the dock of the Sessions Court 
tion of a member of the Of Hyderabad on Monday ‘week to take his trial 
Talpur family. on such a serious charge as that of fraudulently 
Prabhdét (53), 30th Oct., using a forged document. The general public, Hindu 
Eng. cols.; Sindhi (55), 3rd and Muhammadan, who had gathered in large 
ay ae numbers to witness the proceedings, felt very much 
for the accused and the Talpurs of Mirpur Khas, for whom as for other 
families of the Talpurs they still cherish a tender regard. But no one 
could, of course, blame the Government for allowing the Jaw to take its course. 
It is a great pity that Government were not moved by the Mirs to pardon the 
young nobleman in case he was thought guilty.......... Since the above was 
written, judgment in the case has been delivered and the youthful scion of 
the late ruling family of Sind has—we shudder-to write it—been sentenced to 
three months’.imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000.......... We say this, of 
course, without reference to the merits of the case into which we cannot go at 
present as the case is to form the subject of an appeal. It is some consolation 
that the Mir did not suffer the unspeakable humiliation of goiny to jail, for 
an application for bail, quickly made to the Sadar Court of Kardchi, was 
granted and a wire to that effect was received in time. It is understood 
that the Mir, if finally convicted, will be pardoned by Government, but why 
can, they not exercise their prerogative of mercy at this stage?” [The Sindhé 
-writes in a similar strain. | TM be 
oon 1540—7 
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nent appointed a Committee to inquire into the ques- 
tion of introducing free and compulsory prima 
‘education into Bombay City, it was apprehended that 
the requirements and preju ces of the masses would 
not be Bn wo considered by the Committee in view 
of the restricted scope of its personnel. This was the 
view held by the Bombay Corporation, which actually 
approached Government with a request to enlarge the 
constitution of the Committee and especially to allow 
oak the Corporation to nominate an additional represent- 
ative thereon. The Corporation’s request, however, was at the time negatived 
by Government, but we are gratified to find that Government have at 
last seen their mistake and conceded the. request thouzh somewhat late 
in the day.’ The step taken by Government will inspire confidence in 
the public mind as to the outcome of the Committee’s deliberations, 
It has been our frequent experience in the past that Government, out of sheer 
regard for their prestige, perversely set their face against a popular demand for 
altering the constitution of a Committee appointed by them to inquire into a 
public question, even though they might be inwardly convinced of the justice 
of such ademand. This was notably the case with the various Commissions 
appointed by Lord Curzon. Lord Lamington’s Government, however, deserve 
to be congratulated for the magnanimity they have shown in departing from 
their original decision to keep the constitution of the Committee unchanged. 
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36. ‘“ A graduate of the Bombay University is at present studying at 

Punishment inflicted by the Manchester and holds a Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai 

Bombay University Syndi- Scholarship. A few months ago he wrote a pamphlet 

cate upon a viagra gw on ‘British Rule in India’ and got it widely 

eine ry ey peat circulated in England and in this country. The 

on “ British Rule in India.’ Syndicate of the University decided that ‘such an 

Mahrétta (9), 4th Nov. expression of disloyalty on the part of a University 

Prakdsh (155), 7th Nov. scholar rendered him disqualified to hold a University 

scholarship ; and consequently the scholarship was ordered to be discontinued,’ 

The scholar offered an explanation, but it could not be accepted as it 

‘was thought to be improperly worded. We have no hesitation in saying 

that the explanation, of which we have received a copy, should have 

been worded in more modest and respectful terms, But we have also 

read the pamphlet and are of opinion that the Syndicate might as well 

have ignored it. The pamphlet may perhaps be described as slightly 

: puerile and superficial, but it is unjustifiable to characterise it as an 

expression Of disloyalty. And it is probable that this indiscreeé cha- 

racterisation of the pamphlet may have in -its turn led to the improperly 

worded explanation. The main point of contention in the explanation can- 

not possibly be gainsaid. It is wrong to treat students and scholars as mere 

children who are not entitled to hold any opinion, at least not the opinions 

which are not approved by Educational authorities. In the case of scholars 

studying in the free atmosphere of a country like England, such restraints 

on opinion must prove specially galling and provoking. It would be 

i. more generous to judge of such scholars mainly by the quality of the 

i studies for conducting which they are awarded University scholarships and 

ae judged by this test the scholar in question has, we understand, worked diligently 

eat. and made good progress. We must, therefore, regard the decision of the 

Syndicate: in-the matter as harsh. The interests of discipline might have 

Bae been served by the Syndicate giving a simple warning.” [The Prukdsh makes 
similar comments, | 


Railways. ' 


37. The Anglo-Lusttano in commenting on a letter from a correspondent 
regarding the proposed Mormugao-Kdrwar Railway 
Comments on the pseeenes writes :—When the Mormugao Railway was com- 
Mormngt (1), a leted, we protested against the enormous cost of the 
nglo- Lusitano ~~ fine’ (the Indian Engineering described it as a monu- 
mental piece of folly) and expressed our doubts as to 


/ 


its advantages. Mr, Sawyer with all his technical: knowledge assured us 
that the line would be like the neck of a bottle through which the whole traffic 
of the Southern Mar4tha Country would pass. But what has been the practical 
Tesult? All the calculations proved false, and even if the line were duplicated, 
it would never prove remunerative, Then followed the disputes about the 
tariff, which only ceased after the intervention of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and the transfer of the management of the line to the Southern Maratha 
Railway Company. The British Consul at Mormugao states in his report that 
the traffic of the southern districts will come to Mormugao because of its 
proximity to Bombay, but we have no faith in such estimates when we 
remember that when the disputes about the tariff were going on, the traders 
of the Southern Maratha Country preferred the distant port of Bombay to the 
hearer one of Mormugao, The proposed line is desired by the people of 
Karwar for their own convenience. It is for the British Government to comply 
with their wishes, and it behoves the Portuguese Government only to afford 
facilities for the construction of the line, but not to encumber itself with any 
fresh charges in connection therewith, 


38. On 28rd ultimo, a train from Dhond carrying pilgrims to Pandharpur 
stopped at Sarola station. 


Comments on a fatal acci- 
dent toa third class passen- 
ger on the Dhond-Manmad 
section of the G. I. P. Rail- 


Here a third class pas- 
senger got down to answer a call of nature, Before 
he could return, the train had left the station. He 
ran after it and catching hold of something attached 


way. co Metin, (ae to the carriage tried to get in. He was not observed 
euch ig ee ee by any one. For some time he hung on to the car- 


riage, but lost his hold after a while and was run over 
by the train and killed. A porter displayed the danger signal, but to no purpose. 
The Railway authorities are utterly indifferent to the grievances of third class 
passengers ventilated in the public press. ‘Thousands of these passengers are 
carried by Railway Companies to Pandharpur every year, but they are huddled 
like cattle in carriages and no heed whatever is paid to their comforts. The 
third class carriages of many Railway Companies are not as yet provided with 


water-closets. 
Municipalities. 
39. ‘Weare glad that at to-morrow’s meeting of the Hyderabad Muni- 


cipality—the first after the replacement of a non- 
official by an official President—Mr. Mathuradas 
intends to move that the Municipality expresses 
its regret at the slur cast upon itself and the 


Comments on the witl:- 
drawal of tke privilege of 
electing a non-official Presi- 
dent hitherto enjoyed by the 


Hyderabad Sind) Muni- cs 

daar. ee town by the change, and that the Commissioner may 
Prabhat (53), 2nd Nov. be requested to permit the Municipality to select its 

Eng. cols. own President. ‘The Commissioner has, by with- 


drawing from the town the privilege of having a non-official President, which 
it has enjoyed so long, inflicted .a great wrong upon the townsmen and it is a 
pity that nothing should have been done by the public at large to lodge a 
protest against the Commissioner’s gratuitous action, In any other town of like 
position and importance in India, such a retrograde step would have been 
followed by meeting after meeting to agitate for a restoration of the privilege. 
But even now it is not too late. The public meeting can very fitly follow the 
Corporation’s protest, which we hope will be adopted unanimously. Ne petty 
reasons should be allowed to stand in the way of asolid vote being recorded 
in favour of Mr. Mathuradas’ proposition.” 


Native States. 


40. 


Affairs in Kolhapur State. 
| Mahratia (9), 4th Nov; 
Vidur (165), 4th Nov. 


‘The first round of fire has been exchanged between the Kolhépur 
Representative Assembly and the Maharaja. The 
Assembly were perfectly respectful and dignified in 
their petition to the Maharaja. The reply, however, 
which the Diwan of Kolhapur has given tothe President 
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ive Amombly on bebal of the Maharaja, may certainly ui 
Tt not only refuses to recognise the “Asterabty but 
round!; r as = that any further communication on the subject will receive 
loD........., A tive Chief in India may affect at least one vice of . 
fain not only with perfeot impunity but even with positive encourage- 
hen ea one vice is the jealousy, contempt and defiance of popular 
ig . ts. Did not Lorde Dufferin and Curzon refuse to recognise the National 
Jongress and receive its President as such? Well, the Maharaja of Kolhé- 
, too, can safely do the same in his little raj and may even expect to 
ve an a tive patting on the back from the Political Agent............. 
We do not despair, however, of the popular cause in the Kolhépur State, 
for history has on its record much more impudent replies given to equally 
humble, respectful and legitimate petitions by rulers who were infinitely better 
in temper and infifiitely more constitutional in their politicsq Readers of 
history are aware that even in England such a right as that of making a 
petition to the king was at one time denied to the subjects and had to “be 
obtained by fighting for it.......... It is claimed for the Maharaja by his 
Anglo-Indian advocates that he is the direct descendant of Shivaji and lineally 
the head of the Mahratta Princes in India, If that be so, the responsibility of 
the Maharaja is all the greater for behaving towards his subjects in such a way 
as to make them happy and contented. He is beloved, it is said, by the 
majority of his people. We have no wish to dispute a statement so sweet and 
flattering. Buta plebiscite taken just at this time in his own capital might 
perhaps prove very: instructive to the Maharaja himself and his Anglo-Indian 
admirers,......... Infact the present troubles in the Kolhapur State can for 
the most part be traced to the mental and moral peculiarities of the 
Maharaja, and it is simply drawing a red herring across the line to suggest 
that his struggle is a struggle against Brahmin domiuation. One feels only 
amused to read of the Maharaja being described in the Anglo-Indian Press 
as a valiant champion of the backward. classes stru gling against such 
@ domination. Affecting the veracity and research of an historian, the 
Times of India in its notorious article on Kolhapur. affairs has principally 
directed its fire upon the Chitpawan Brahmins. It speaks of the Chit- 
pawan Diwan of the seventies having imported his caste-men in the 
State to the alleged neglect of the interests of the sons of the soil. 
One would almost be led to think from this that the struggle at 
Kolhapur was between Chitpawans, the so-called foreigners, on the one hand, 
and the Deshasth Brahmins and non-Brahmins on the other........... But 
the fact is that it is not political domination or preponderance in the services 
that the leaders of public opinion in thé State seek, and this is evident from 
the resolutions of the last meeting of the Representative Assembly at Kolh4pur 
which do not contain even one. word about the distribution of patronage in 
the State service. The Assembly was made up of non-Brahmins as well as. 
Brahmins, and it may particularly be mentioned that not only the President 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Assembly were not 
Chitpawan Brahmins, but that Chitpawans as a class were rather conspicuous 
their absence in the Assembly...... ... The Maharaja is welcome to. refuse. 
recognition to the Assembly on any technieal or even ioolish grounds which 
the ingenuity of his advisers may suggest. We would not much care for it, 
as we are confident that the petty-mindedness of unconstitutional rulers must in 
the long run yield to persistent political agitation. But what we seriously 
complain of is: the wilful and diabolical misrepresentation of the real aims 
of the Kolhapur Assembly, which is the first movement of its kind in the 
leading na le Mahratta State.’ [The Vidur writes:—From what has 
if between the Maharaja of Kolhapur and the Representative Assembly | 

which recently held its first session there, it seems that the attempts of 


: iN 
' @. 


those Anglo-Indians, who desire to create dissensions among the different 


castes and communities in India and thereby to ensuré‘the stability of British 
, ahr al to a certain extent proved successful. Although there was 
disloyal or unconstitutional. in the Assembly, Anglo-Indians with 
mT Lege their selfish ends endeavoured to misrepresent its aims and 
to ort blood between the different classes of the sa 6 ad s subjects. 


In the interests both of the Maharaja and his people, we beg leave to warn 
him that if he allows himself to be duped by such evil advisers, he will 
come to grief, | 


41. Referring to a leading article on “ Kolhipur affairs ’”’ which appeared 
| in the Limes of India_ of the 22nd October, a corres- 
Mahrdtta (9), 4th Nov. yondent of the Mahrdtta writes:—“Surely in the 
annals of Indian journalism, there never appeared in one article such a 
combination of downright falsehood, perverse : misrepresentation and sweep- 
ing assertions regarding an intelligent race without making even a slight 
attempt to get at the truth.......... The first charge of the Times of 
India is that the Kolhapur Representative Assembly was the out-come 
of the agitation of the Poona Chitpawan Brahmins residing in Kolhdpur 
owing to the prevalence of plague in Poona, Wechallenge the Zimes of 
India to name one Poona Chitpawan Brahmin who has stayed in .Kolhdpur 
and agitated to bring about the assembly.......... Not only did ,no Poona 
Chitpawans help in any way the new movement in Kolhapur, but even the 
Kolhapur Chitpawans were in a small minority among the delegates....... The 
second charge is that the Kolhapur Brahmins started this new movement after 
the ‘decided action’ of His Highness the Maharaja in the Vedokta movement, 
Now this so-called decided action took place in 1902 and the new movement 
started at the end of 1906. Besides, the attached property of most of the 
Brahmins ready to subscribe to the Vedokta ritual has of late been released or 
ordere@ to be released, And lastly not one of the organisers, not ove of the 
hundred and one delegates’ has suffered from the so-called decided action of 
the Maharaja in the Vedokta affair.......... The fact is this so-called 
decided action of the Maharaja is merely a pretext brought forward by 
the instructors of the Times of India in order to secure the sympathy of 
the Bombay Government against the organisers of the new assembly. Another 
charge of the Bombay Z%imes against the organisers of the assembly is that they 
are openly preaching disloyalty against His Highness the Maharaja and against 
the King-Emperor! A more sweeping and false assertion was never before 
published by a journal of the standing and position of the Times of India......... 
The Police were hovering round the organisers of the assembly before and 
even after the meeting of October 2nd. ‘They were actually present while 
the business of the assembly was going on. the keen eye of the Police 
was not able to detect even the faintest shadow of disloyalty in the several 
speeches delivered on the day of the meeting.......... But what the Police 
in Kolhapur did not detect on the spot, the Bombay Times has detected from 
a distance of more than three hundred miles.......... The Limes of India 
has carefully avoided any reference to the resolutions passed at the assembly. 
The first resolution praying for the long life of His Highness the Maharaja 
and the ruling family blows to the winds the foolish charge of disloyalty 
towards the Maharaja. The second and third resolutions deal with the 
opening of agricultural farms and mass education. Can the Bombay Times 
discover any sign of Brahmin discontent in this? Will the opening of the 
discontinued Night Schools further the interest of the backward classes or of 
Brahmins? Will the opening of agricultural farms favour the interests of the 
Jains and other backward classes or of Brahmins who generally follow literary 
pursuits P......... The article in the Times of India, the unstatesmanlike reply 
of the Kolha4pur Durbar to the President of the Assembly refusing to recognise 
the assembly and informing the President that any further communication from 
it will receive no attention, and the absolutely ill-advised and unwise announce- 
ment in tine State Gazette that State officers should have nothing to do, either 
directly or indirectly, with the Assembly have all brought forth the real position 
of the Kolhapur Durbar in its true light,” | 


42. ‘* We have several times referred to the affairs of Baroda State and 

| _ dwelt upon the progressive spirit of its enlightened 
Proposed establishment of (Chief,......... We. gladly take this opportunity of 
free ubeniee whe og toomgaiag ncticing another salutary reform which is about to be 
"Gearéti Punch (26), 4th catried out by His Highness Maharaja Sayaji Rao, 
Nov., Eng. cola. -eesee In respect of educational reform the Gaekwar 
of Baroda has always been ahead, not only of other 
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and the work 


fread n in hand in the Pdiiiot. This is, Intosd, 
Jove vin the right direction and must be attributed to the experience 
y I oh rome ine ; during his travels in foreign lands.... eeesetl By 


ng | er oie te ‘Gaekwar has conferred an inestimable boon upon his 
ect o's i “Wwe are: confident that it will bear splendid fruit within a very 
she 1¢,.......... When will the British Government and other Native 
sate stolow in the wake of the enlightened ‘Ruler of Baroda?” 


43. The affairs of Jundgadh are in a state of deplorable mismanagement. 
The news of three dastardly murders having been 
hn iaman (92), 6th committed there in the course of a single week has 
j Vertaman (92), sent a thrill of horror among the public. Durin 
soa j “Patriot (14), 10th ‘the last week the dead body of the only son of a 
(aa Hemraj Shyamji, a Luwana, aged about 13, was 
a found terribly mutilated in the ditch outside the old fort of Jundgadh. A 
ha huzuria is suspected of being implicated in the crime. Two other murders 
are also reported to have taken placo during the same week, one being that of 
a Mubammadan woman, There is no wonder that in these circumstancés the 
people of Jundégadh bitterly cry out against the prevailing mal-adminis- 
tration. With Mr. Baig’s advent to Jundgadh it was confidently hoped that 
a the grievances of the subjects would be redressed, but the new Diwan has 
a Yad not been able to do anything so far, as the N awab has not yet entrusted 
him with independent powers. Sher Jumakhanji is leading a life of indolence 
= - g@nd luxury, and the Nawab is a waxen tool in the hands of intriguing 
as hueurias, So long as these huzurias are not removed from the Nawab’s presence, 
Be * the situation in Jundgadh will not improve. We would advise Mr. Baig 
to secure the support of the Political Agent, if necessary, and approach the 
Nawab with a view +o acquire certain well-defined and independent powers 
-s0 as toenable him to carry out reforms in the administration of the State. 
The Patriot writes :—‘ When the so-called delinquencies of Mr. Purshottamrai 
were paraded in all their nudity by the Junagadh authorities 
only a short time back, every one expected that things were taking a turn 
for the better in that State. ....... But it seems the new administration 
.* bad only this valorous act to perform, because one hears of acts of extreme 
 Jawlessness being perpetrated in Jundgadh without the authorities taking 
any steps to bring the offenders to justice, Three dastardly murders are 
reported to have taken place, and rumour bas it that the culprit cannot be 
dealt with, because some one connected with the palace is concerned in one of 
the murders and the Diwan is unwilling to incur the Nawab’s displeasure by 
this man to book. The Nawab Saheb is said to be doing all things 
 himeelf, but His Highness hardly finds time to attend to any of his State 
duties, The Prince also has notime to attend to them and the Diwan has no 
ers. We know Mr. Baig isa very efficient officer, and if he be clothed 
with the necessary powers, he will certainly bring about the necessary 
velorme 4 in the State, but the question. is how he is to get these powers.”] . 
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+e Intelligence extracted from the Press. 

til A Pen (Koléba) corres rrespondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes:—On 4th 
November, a preliminary meeting of the Koldba 
Congress was held at l’en. It was attended by 
about fifty delegates from the different talukas, 
‘The meeting being a private one, only those, 
who had received invitations, were allowed to attend. 
When the delegates had assembled, a message was 

» the Chiet Constable of | i. a permission to attend 


P Alibag, ing then voted to 
ered the Obiet Constable's message and decided 


. 


‘by: & majority not to accord the ion asked for by him, and this a pes 
was communicated to him. ereupon the Ohief Constable ap fee 
person, and having asked for and obtained a copy of the invitation ‘ak a 
to the delegates departed. Some speeches were So made, and a District — at 
‘Committee was formed, consisting of two Eoaathic ort from each taluka. oo 
The Committee drew up the list of subjects to be taken up by the Kol&ba F 
: ‘Congress at its meeting in Roha in May next. It was also ved that the ; 
Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare should be requested to preside at the above ‘ 
meeting. Lastly, it was resolved to include in the District Committee delegates 
from among the inhabitants of the Koléba District residing in Bombay for 
trade or other purposes. [The Kesari gives a similar telegraphic account of the 
meeting. It adds that Mr. Dharap, a ~pleader of Mahdd, was elected General | ) 
Secretary. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th November 1906. 


*Reported in advance, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to’ 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what’ - 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect,..what 1s, 


believed to: be the origin of.the report and what the correct facts are.. . 
REPORT 
ON 
/ 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 17th November 1906. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
Affairs in Bengal: Publication of the papers concerning Sir B. Fuller’s 
resignation ‘as eae oes cee .. 1-4 
Barisal: Comments on the acquittal of Mr. Kemp and other British officers 
accused of assaulting nativesat — ... eee vee 0s 18 
British rule in Jndia: 
Alleged untrustworthy character of the declarations made by English- 
men to the people of India ee ove oes eee 8 
What is the real cause of racial hatred in India ? ove cee 9 
Factories: Comments on the appointment by Mr. Morley of an expert to 
inquire into the conditions of labour in Indian — ee . 5&6 
India in Parliament: Mr. Morley’s declaration in Parliament re the reductio 
of cable rates between India and England sea ons ‘ss 7 
Indian National Congress : 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal and alleged disingenuous attempts of the 
Anglo-Indian press to discredit the Congress movement sie 15 
Comments on the attitude of the Times of India towards the — ooo 10m] 4 1S 
Motor-vehicles : Speed limit for — ies vp we ae ie 
Native Press : Comments on the prosecution of native newspapers under _ ei) 
section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code ae me 19 a 
Police : . me | 
Comments on the action of some —officers of Nasik in searching the te 
house of a Mahr&tta gentleman ae si ae 25 a} 
Comments on the rules regarding places of public amusement recently 
promulgated by the Commissioner of —, Bombay __... 200 24 
Public service : 
Prospects of revenue subordinates who have not passed the Lower 
Standard Departmental Examination .... ee * 21 
Retirement of Mr. Justice Aston ... fae ae 90 
| Salt: Location of the head office of the new — pans proposed to be opened ag 
between Ghat-cooper and Thana ... ies “is Js 2. i 
. Complaint about the manner of filling the new appointments of Deputy a 
- ‘Superintendents of Police in— vi aa “oe . 
Grievances of Hospital Assistants and particularly of pupils studying in 
the Hyderabad Medical School a ae wi et 
Progress of the port of Kar&chi in 1905 and the sympathetic attitude of é, a 
the Bombay Government towards the port a ve pT at 
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bad : Affairs of the — (Sind) Municipality vis ral cee 31 

mee oe Baroda: Return of His Highness the Gaekwar to India i ae¥ $2 

eee Idar : Affairs in — State (Mahi K dantha) see eee = 36 

a ) Junégadh : 

ie moured invitation sent by His Highness Sir Rasul Khanji to His 
ee Excellency the Governor to visit—during the ensuing X’mas 
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Poe ‘Sequel of the inquiry into the charges of peculation against Mr. Zdla . 34 
Re Kolhapur: Comments on the reply of the — Durbar to the representation of 

| the Loka Sabha of that State iti eee bes ise 37 
Pélitana : Complaint about the alleged prohibition of a Jain fair on the Shat- 

pear runja hill by the Administrator of — iis bis 20s 35 

a Intelligence extracted from the Prese— 
| Lala Lajpatrai’s lecture in Bombay on “ National Education ” ... o 88 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Jaévli Agriculturists’ Association 39 
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Liet of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist October 1906.) 
— { te Ca ns. Sie 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
| ENGLISH. | 
1 pecs East Indian .| Bombay... | Weekly ... voe| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 a. ae 
2 |Daily Telegraph andj Poona Se > ws ..| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 w 
Deccan Herald. ‘ 
3 | Kast and West ...| Bombay... .».| Monthly... .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 58. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. woo} Weekly .., oes "aan: 3 ecg ; Hindu tetediet Br4h- 
man 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. +» 0) Do. as . — Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 
India and Champion. | 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eo) Monthly «oo| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 ve 
2 | Kardéchi Chronicle .| Karachi .. .»o| Weekly ... -..| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30, 
8 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily .| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 
9 | Mahratta ... .| Poona .| Weekly ,.. .|Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... i Monthly eee| Sorabji Mancherji Ratna@gar; Parsi; 40 i 
11 | Muslim Herald .. a Do. cee ol Se te .|Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 
| Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 Oriental Review - ee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Rustomji Shépurji Mistri ; P4yrsi ; 38 eee 
i3 Parsi eee eee Do. eee eee Do. see eee Jeh@ngin Sor#bji Talayarkhan ; P&rsi ; 80 
14 Patriot ese eee Ahmedabad Do. eee eee Bhagubhat Fatechand Karbhéri ; Hindu 
(Jain); 33. 
) 
15 | Phenix ... . | Kardchi.,, —...| Bi-weekly -»»| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona we-| Daily — oe -o-| Ka&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 eee ove 
‘| and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... ...+ Bombay... ..| Weekly .., --| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 ‘ 
18 | Sind Gazette ee ses} Karachi .-- .| Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 ‘iia 
19 | Sind Journal “ .| Hyderabad | Weekly ... oes ne Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
| 
20 | Sind Times 10s ...| Karachi... we.| Bi-weekly -»-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 89 ... 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
91 A’rya Prak&sh eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eo ee teal) Be acerca Dalal ;s Hindu (Mod 
| : nia 2. 
99 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ee ua = Narotimdte Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 
nia) ; 33. 
93 | Deshi Mitra ‘a ej DUFAE oe ae --.| Maganlél Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... 
94 | Gujarsti —+ Ege naar |Ichh4ram Surajrem Desai; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 53. 
95 | Gujarat Mitra De. wes | Do. --| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 a a 
26 | Gujarati bunch ... “ | Ahmedabad | Do. .» — -+.| Somalal Mangaldds Shih; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
27. | Hindi Punch... __...| Bombay a ee ee --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 46 
98 | Hind Swardjys ... sf DO. cco} D0. cee sae Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 
3 m&li Brahman); 24. 
99 | Jém-e-Jamshed wo esl Se ae 4; Daily =. .. | Pirozshah J ehangir Marzh4n ; Pdrai; 30 
30 Yaiser-i-Hind on nm ako -»-| Weekly ... | Framji Cawasji Mehta; P4rsi ; 57 
81 | Kaéthidwdr News... ve.| PAJKOt ... of Do. eee ...| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 42 ... a i 
$2 | Kathidwar Times we} Do. ...| Bi-weekly _ Henchonben Jayashabkar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 
| man 
$8 | Praja Bandhu ... ..| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... 0 pone oe Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
man) ; 
34 | Rast Goftaér ees eos} Bombay ee. Do. eee eee Palonji Barjorji Desi ; Pérsi; 55 ‘eos see 
con 1867—1a. 
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s | 42 | Hind Swardjy’ -s+| Bombay... o>) Seen 
= WP liste Prokich «| Do... —...| Dally... 
a. 44. | Native Opinion... ...| Do... ...| Weekly ... 
a ; 45 |Samarth ... oe «| Kolhapur a a oon 
: 3 46 | Sardes4i Vijaya ... oes ) Savantvadi ...| Do. oo 
.. : 47 | Shri Saydji Vijaya ee:| Bombay... sect DOs. ens 
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| E : 49 | Subodgh Patrika ... +» | Bombay ... aut ee eee 
7 .60 |Sudhérak...  ... .»-| Poona .. ee: ° eee 
a Ane1o-Ponrvaunes. 
Pe 51 | O Anglo-Tiusiténo .»| Bombay. —.--| Weekly ... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
52 | Al-Hagq nes sae | Hyderabad) Weekly ... 
53 Prabhat ... coe ons “4 ” ...| Bi- weekly 
54 | Musifir ... _ eee} Do. ...| Weekly .. 
} 55 | Sindhi... a .--| Sukkur «.. me eee 
-~ | Bywoursn, Mara’rHi anv 
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ie 56 | Baroda Vateal _., .».| Baroda .. ..-| Weekly ... 
57 | Hind Vijays +o Se ae oe 
‘i | Enauisn, Marirui anp 
?  KAnaress. 
68 | Karnfiak Patré... ...| Dharwar... —_....| Weekly... 
‘69 | Karndtak Vaibhav _ou| Bijépur... | Do... 
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Maneklal Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 


Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 
33. 

W4man Govind Sdpkar ; 
Brahman); 48. 

Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hari N&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Br&hman); 39. 
Do. Do. oon 


Jyotib&a Bhagoji Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeo 
Shimpi); 24. 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 36. 

Vindyak Nare#yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 


Brahman) ; 37. 


Brdhman) ; 32. 
pane Sdvl4aram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
4l. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 22. 
Dwiarkanath Govind Vaidga; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
-.pawan Brahman) ; 39. , 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin ; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 


| Ma4dhav 


Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Rémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


Déhyabhai Karsandés Sh4h; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 39. 


Gopal Tonapi; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 22. oe 


se | Antone Fernandes; Portuguese ; 23 


| Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44. 


Anndji Gop4l Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 


A. Gomes; Goanese Christian ; 45 


eee ee 


K4zi Ismfil K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon) ; 41. 
Naén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 53 


Mah4shankar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Brahman) ; ! 


Krishnaréo Mangeshréo 


Fadnis ; 
(S#raswat Bréhman); 28.0 sci 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Edition Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
GuJARA TI—continued, | | 
66 | Bombay Sam4char .. | Bombay... ..| Daily . veel Lg are Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.;} 4,400 
y s1;3 
67 | Broach Mitra __,,., .| Broach ... -«.| Weekly «| Trikaml4l Harin&th Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
| | Kshatriya) ; 34. 
68 | Broach Saméchér... oe DO. ~ ves ot SO | Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi; 51 . 500 
69 | Din Mani ... Do. a 2 o ..| Nath4laél Rangildas ; ; Hindu (Mathar mayeniie 126 
| Bania); 27. 
70 | Dny#nottejak eee} Ahmedabad «| Fortnightly ... ChhotAlél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
"71 | Evening J4éme .| Bombay ... soe] Daily ase .«+| Pirozshah Jeha@ngir Marzban; Parsi; 30 eos} 1,600 
72 | Gujarat ove -| Nadiad (Kaira)...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 i 500 
73 | Hitechchhu eve | Ahmedabad  .../ Weekly ... -».| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... coe 500 
74 | Indian Advertiser Do. col WO. .| Hiral4l Vardhaman Shéh oe ove 
75 | Isl4m Gazette —— .« eos} Amreli (Baroda-} Do. oe [brahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jadm-e-Jah@nooma ..| Bombay ... Do. ..| Ratansb4w Frdémji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 coe 600 
77 | Jivadaya ... | Surat soe Monthly... -| Dhirajram  Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... soe! Aerie). Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
ania 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. .., Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad  .} Do. oe ..|Jadurd4m Shd4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
| Brahman); 42. 
81.) Kathi4war Saméchfr ...| Do. Do, ove Rewachank Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdah- §00 
man); 44. 
82 | Khedut =. coe -oo| Bhavnagar eo} Fortnightly | Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-| 1,000 
e man). 
83 | Loka Mitra eee} Bombay ... eee} Bi-weekly ‘ "Pia s Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly see ve»| Motilal Chhot4lal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} 800 
Brahman); 465. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee| Bombay | Daily -| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 36. 
86 | Navsari Patrika »»| Navsari ... .| Weekly ... a Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhddas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navséri Prak4sh ... ccc} D0. ove or ae) Sere .»-| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... 800 
88 | Praja Mitré .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly -«»| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
37. 
89 | Praja Pok4r aii eos! Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
90 | Prak4ésh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... — tei »»-| Nagindas Manchéram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. | 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... ».| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ree ..| Sav4ibhai Rdichand ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
| 63. 
92 | S4nj Vartamain ... »+»| Bombay ... | Daily oes .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 3,800 
() Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
(2) S ardedkite Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
98 | Satya Vakta ws ae oe ete | Fortnightly ...| Keshavlai Harivithaldd4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 560 
Bania); 41. 
94 Sind Vartaman soe} Karachi vee Weekly eee re Devkaran Dev}ji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 4l 200 
95 Surat Akhbar eee ove] OUTAGE — nee eee} Do. eee} Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; P4rsi ° BE bus eec 300 
96 | Tikd4kar ‘oe eee} Ahmedabad Do. eee} Puranchandra alias be ge Achleshwar 500 
Ma4rwadi ; Hindu (Bréhman); 44. 
97 | Vande Mataram ... — ««.| Bombay »++| Monthly vee] Chhaganlel Lallubhoy Than¢walla; Hinduj 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit eee eos] Poona eve veo] Weekly woo ane eee Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
99 | Sharman Samdchér -=— «ee} Bombay sham vhonsth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-| 1,000 
: | man); 45. 
100 tei Daylasigns Dnydnsigar Samf- Do, ... eee] Monthly soe = nee db pee Dance cake Hindu (K4nyakubj 200 
Te : réhman 
101 Aa rammed Samé-| Do. . eee Weekly eee eee Pandit Babu . Amritlal, B. A, H Hindu (Ben 6,200 
Cc ; A" 
102 Swadeshi eee eee coe Do. eee ee Do. eee ene inde (Vaishna 1,000 
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Loke Mitrs 
Bijahans on 
Rasik Ranjini ..., 
MarfrTat. 

Arunoday’ wos 

| Btybrettis i: 
Bees Leg ern, 
Ban oe oe 
Bhdla eink 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Brahmodayé vee 
Chandraként  ... 
Chandroday&i _... 
Chikiteak ... + 
Deen Mitra ... 
Deshakélavartamin 
OAR ~ cc ee 
Dherwir Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu coe 
Dny4n Ségar__s.... 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya... 
| Hunnarottejak 
Jagadhitechchhu ose 
Jagateum&chér ... 
7 Sere eee 
Karmanuk ww 
Keral Kokil ... 


soo} 


eee 


Ohikodi 


giri). 


desh). 


Thana 


giri.) 
Nasik 


Poona 


Poona 


(Dhar- 


Wii (Satara) 


Belgaum... 
Mah4d (Kolaba) . 


gaum). 
Chipiun (Ratna- 


Belgaum 


Bombay . 
Erandol (Khin- 
WaAi (Satara) 
Dharwar 

Bombay ... 
Kolh@pur 


Kocharé (Ratné- 


Ahmednagar 


Poona. 


Bombay... 


‘ 
eer 


(Bel- 


ee- 


|) Shankrapa © Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu 
atte 4 ; 39. 
| (1) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36, 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
ye 
De. ox. ..| Gururgéo R4&gltavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
DO. aie ...|Gundo Nilgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 
Doe rec ...| Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 43. 
ee ees} Gaurishankar R4Amprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 43. 
Weekly ... .-.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 24. 
Do. «+ oe} VAman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu . (Yajurvedi 
Breéhmsan); 20. 
Do. «. ...| Har Dharmdéji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 
Bs “ses «>| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27... 
Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30, 
Monthly... -o-| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 27 
Weekly ... ei —- Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Braéhman); 
BM cin | Narayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh&da 
: Brahman) ; 48. 
a bes | Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 41. | 
DOs: 20s ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
7 Brahman); 42. 
ee ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu as roo Br4hman). 
Do. «| SadAshiv ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdhman ; 32. 
Do. ... .. | Mahédev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. , 
Bees kel | Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 
Se hai S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
eee eoe| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Be, ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 42. | 
aS: eo.| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 40. 
Fortnightly ...| Anandr#o Balkrishna Ra&ngnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhmin) ; 88. 
Weekly ... __...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 27. 
De. as ...| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman); 53. 
DO. om ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 76. | 
Do. ..- _-..| Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu CRapening 
Prablin) ; 39. 
Do. «+s .».| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
DOs ses ee} Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
a on ..| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 39. . 
Monthly ...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 51. 
Weekly eee eee Bal Ga adhar T ilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. _ 
Do. .. . af Nadav Bélkrishne Beholkar; Hindu (Deshesth! 
Bréhman) ; 40. 
Do. se om —— awe Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras-|. 
. wat) ; 60. 
Do. e¢e see Bhikaji pal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Breh- 
man) ; age 35. ) | 


810 


515 


600 
250 
200 
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Maxritui—continaned. 


Madhukar ... 
Maharashtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar SamAchér... 
Nasik Vritt 
Nydy Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Poona Vaibhav 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Raghav Bhushan... 
Rashtramukh 
Satya Mitra 

| Satya Shodhak ... 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari 


Sholapur Samachar 
Shubh Suchak 


Vidya Vilas 


Vishvavritt ... 
Vividh Dnyén Vistar 


Vrittasg¢r eee 


Vritta Sudha 


Vy4pér Samfchér... 


Name of Publieation, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 
| | 
..| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
gir). -* Brahman); 29. 
wo. | N&sik see cool Do. .| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp@wan 
Brahman) ; 27. 
| Belgaum Do. .| Janérdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brdhman) ; 30. 
»» | Satara eos} Do, .| Pandurang B&baji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
| 30. 
e..| Wai (Satéra) D0. cee .| Kaéshingth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 
...| Bombay... Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bradhman) ; 46. 
Do. Weekly ... eee Do. do. eee 
.| Ahmednagar Do. —— Gangarém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 25. : 
.| Nasik me i .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman); 28. 
~:| Ahmednagar Do. «:| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 32. 
eo| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. «| Govind Sakhé4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
l¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
| Belgaum Do. --| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; “3. 
-| Poona Do. .| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 37. 
.| Dhulia -| Monthly ..| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman), 
| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... | Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. 
-| Satara Do. se .e-| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman); 82, 
--+| Islampur (Satara) Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
.| Yeola (N4sik) 7 ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
eos} M&ahad (Kolaba)...! Published thrice a} Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh&da 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
.| Malegaon (Nasik).| Weekly ... B4lchand HirAachand ; Jain; 26 ... 
ee! Ratnagiri Do. .|Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 
Brahman); 28. 
Bombay ... .| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| | Editor:—Rdamchandra Vimayak “Tuikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Br&abman); 45. 
eee| Sholapur .. Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 
eee] Do. cee Ghee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
| Bréhman); 61. 
.| Karad (Satara)...; Do. e+) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
oes Dhamni (Satara) . -Do. ee . Damodar Gangadhar Marathe ese 
-e+| Kolhapur --| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brghman); 22. 
.| Bombay... | Weekly... _-»-/ Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 
| wan Brahman); 41. 
. Satara ese ee Monthly eereee 
woe Kolhapur ‘ Monthly... eee Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 
' (Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. 
. Bombay eee Do. ee (13. Vina Balkrishna Nadkarni eee see 
(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Sdraswat Bréhman). 
--.| Wai (Satara) 0) Weekly’... .»-| Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
 pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
«>| Satara co Do. eve w:| Laxman VAman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
»+.| Poona ie ee .»-/ Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
| man) ; 40. 
aa Ahmednagar eee Do, ee vee Ratanchand Punameshand Mutha ; J ain (Mar- 
-} Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limays; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
lapur). Brahman); 40. 
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1-81 »-.| Shémeudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 600 
f : wall a > ant et OM 6 Mk (Abro ); ’ 
ce he ca weet ea ee Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
ae 5 eg De .: | Khdtcband Rehumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...| 680 
wei Dor... | Do. ... 0s] Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 «| 100 
24 Shikarpur = ga See -»-| Oheléram Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 
| : 
coe Bombay... ees Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44, : 
Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... .,.) Weekly... |...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Mubam-| 3,000 
| | madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
“188 : Ghamkhwer-e-Jahan ...| Bhusawal (Khin-| Do. ... al Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 75 
: desh), — (Mahomedan). 
184 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma eos| Jalgaon (Khen-| Vo. soo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
ye : desh), Muhammadan. 
185 Mufid-e-Rosgar eee eee Bombay cee eee Do. eee 8 sereee eee 
186 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér veel Do. coe eve} Daily «o  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
.487.| Tohfa-i-Decoan ..- .x| Poona... woo} Weekly oe -»+| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
(Shaik); 32. 
Gusana't1 anv Hrypt. | 
188 | Jain See eae Ahmedabad  ... Weekly ... vis — Fatechand Karbhdéri; Hindu(Jain);, 1,400 
) | Manra’rul An» Ka’NARESE. 
“49 | Ohandrike ws _ vee| BAgalkot (Bij4-| Weekly .. |! Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). Brahman) ; 84. 


eae A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


-. Be. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Ah The _ System of - 0 vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si or d) is the last letter of a word, 


_ Last of the Bombay Presidency. One 
accerit is left out, and the short 


7 2% 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


yo D. 


en cco wonaneye Siire, & ts petted with o mark over ' $0 indicate that it is chert, thes-—a. 


‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
# are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


‘A B “The papers marked with an asterisk bave actually been examined during the week. 


», Nos. 63, 67 and 71 cocasionally contain English articles. 


a (A = & in gas) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 1538 is 300. 
(b) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwan Brahmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100. 
(c) No. 150 is published at irregular intervals. 
(d@) Nos. 42, 80, 91, 96, 102 and 106 have ceased to exist. 
_ (e) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; age 45; circulation 600. 
(f) The circulation of No, 97 is 500. 
(9g) No. 72 is published thrice a month, 
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Politics and the Publio Admiuieiration. 


1. “The papers connected with Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resignation do not: 
add anything essentially new to our knowledge of the. 


Publication of the papers causes of that much-debated event. The Marwari 
concerning Sir B. Fuller's 4 


oerni and Carberry casés were reported in the papers, and 
resignation. ; : 
Indian Spectator (5), 17th it was known to the public that the boys of the two 


Nov. Serajgung Schools had been repeatedly guilty of. 


unstudentlike behaviour, and that some of their 
teachers had been abetting them. We do not remember to have seen the 
Muhammadan petition before: it undoubtedly strengthens the late Lieutenant- 
Governor’s position considerably. And if his recommendation had been to deal 
with individual teachers or the managers severely by withdrawal of grant-in- 
aid and other similar measures, no impartial observer would have said any- 
thing against his decision. Tbe recommendation to disaffiliate the schools 
raised an important question of policy—that of utilising the Universities for 
suppressing political agitation; for, though the conduct of the students was 
in itself objectionable apart from politics, it was inextricably mixed up with 
politics. The Government of India, however, has made the question appear 
as one of expediency in the particular circumstances rather than one of 
principle. It was anxious to avoid a discussion in the Senate and fresh 
attacks on the Government of the new province. We are constrained to say 
that we cannot follow the Government in this line of reasoning. Mr. risley’s 
letter says that even if the University authorities decided to sanction the 
disaffiliation, the very discussion would have been inexpedient in the existing 
state of public feeling in Bengal. With this line of reasoning we are not in 
sympathy : much less can we approve of the allusion to ‘misconstruction in 
England.’ If the Government of India thought that the school deserved to be 
disaffiliated, neither the misconstruction in England nor the discussion in the 
Senate should have induced it to interfere. If the Government did not approve 
of the University being asked to co-operate in the suppression of political 
agitation, it ought to have said so plainly. To disallow a measure which is 
right in itself merely because it would invite discussion here or in England 
is a procedure on which we cannot follow the Government of India’s views. We 
do not, however, think Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s recommendation was in itself 
sustainable, and for that reason we are not inclined to lay the blame for his 
resignation at the doors of the Government of India.” 


*2. “* Karl Percy and those who put him up to demand the publication of 

_ the Fuller papers must be repenting the precipit- 
Inten Comet. Rajerme: ancy of their action. ‘These papers, in our opinion 
(4), 18th Nov. ae papers, Pp , 
absolutely vindicate the course pursued by the 

Government of India and greatly enhance the reputation of His Excellency the 
Viceroy as a ruler and statesman. The real issue between the Vicervy and the 
late Lieutenant Governor of East Bengal was whether the agitation against the 
partition and in favour of boycott, which was contined to Bengal, should or 
should not be allowed to develop into, probably, an agitation extending all over 
India and concerning the relations of Government with Universities. The 


result of pressing the application for the disaffiliation of the two schools in East 


Bengal, which the Chief Secretary to the Government of that province had 
submitted to the Calcutta University, would have undoubtedly been to evoke 
just such a discussion in the Calcutta University Senate as the Government of 


India wished to avoid and it would further have fanned the dying embers of 


the agitation against the Universities Act. While fully alive to the 
need of putting down indiscipline in schools, Lord Minto would - trust 


to the gradual effect of the new University regulations, which aimed 


at discouraging the participation of students in political movements rather than 
to bludgeon measures. Sir Bampfylde, however, cared more for his personal 
prestige than for the general effect of his policy on the country and declared 


that he would resign if the Government of India did not reconsider their orders. 


His Excellency had no. option but to accept. his resignation and the results 


have, we think, amply justified Lord Minto’s wisdom and foresight. 99 
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Fuller case seem to be more the 
) ‘iments of isan organs, 
eens to praise or damn the Government of the day - 
BT 3 the’ Secretary of State, than well-balanced 
so ‘one ot ore ‘gravest incidents in the political history of India, 
“to have viewed the affair more from the standpoint of the 

| with his notions of self-importance than from the wider one of’ 
‘When will those good people who talk of British prestige so loudly 
care to understand what British prestige really means, and what 
is calculated to increase and what to diminish it?) When will they recognise the 
fact that even the natives have the eyes to see and the capacity to discriminate 
between right and wrong, that it is not the foolish endeavour to shield and 
port a blustering and high-handed official that heightens their love, respect 
and admiration for the British raj, but the sense of justice and fair-play in 
the men in power, their courage to rebuke and punish the official blunderer 
and evil-doer who misuses his authority and undermines the contentment of the 


people ?”’ 


*4, “We do not know whether the friends in 0 Bagland, who yy for the 

. ublication of the papers connected with the resigna- 

Yow, Kage ole, ($5), Ith tion of Sir haan pty ida Fuller, will find cause to. 
rejoice over the compliance with their request. Even. 
the London 7Zimes has had to admit that ‘Sir B, Fuller’s resignation in the cir- 
cumstances was inevitable,’ and that it was unfortunate that he did not consult. 
the Government of India before he took: the extraordinary step of applying to 
the University of Calcutta to disaffiliate the two schools concerned.......... 
The Tribune rightly reads in the affair one of those reckless measures of 
high-handedness. and coercion which could not but be overruled.......... 
Sir Bampfylde would seem to have most willingly and cheerfully made 
the sacrifice he did. We have no objection to his friends canonizing 
and glorifying him if they like and finding a fat berth for him elsewhere. No 
doubt they will make capital out of the story of the misconduct of the boys of 
the offending schools-of Sirajgunj as told in the application made by Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller’s Government to the Syndicate. We should, therefore, like 
to say a few words on these incidents, not indeed with the view of justifying 
the close association of school-boys with political agitation, but in order to 
point out that there is much to be said in condemnation of the communal 
punishment recommended by Sir B. Fuller’s Government. .......... There 
were two allegations against the boys of the schools. One was the allegation 
that the boy-volunteers attacked a cart loaded with cloth and threw the 
contentsdown. The secord allegation was that in the afternoon of the same 
day Mr. Carberry, Manager, Bank of Bengal, was molested in a public street by 
40 or 50 boys when driving from the Bank. In regard to the first charge 
we find that the boys absolutely deny having touched the goods and, what 
is still more important, that the Marwaris lodged a complaint end that ‘ the 
police enquiry ended in failure’. In regard to the second charge, there is this 
admission of Dr. Chatterji that ‘it is quite possible that Mr. Carberry used 
some threatening language and even his whip, as some boys alleged, ’ the 
reason being that whilst driving by the place where the police enquiry was 
being held and a crowd of boys had gathered, his horse shied at the cry of 
Vande Mataram raised. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Carberry escaped unhurt, 
cart, horse and all and -has'tto hemoan only the loss of acap. There are 
five schools in 4l] at Sirajgunj and all of them were closed when the attack 
took place. Yet Sir Bampfylde’s Government’s recommendation was to dis- 
‘affiliate only two of these schools. How low the Government went in hias is shown 
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y the fact that they adduced, as corroborating evidence against the Victoria 
School, an incident that happened full 16 years ago in regard toa certain 


-fiot.......:. It would be evident from these facts that whilst the association 


‘of the boys with political agitation has to be deplored, it does not seem that. the 
Charge about the boys having committed particularly grave offences in the 
ent case can be cadtained, or that the schools as schools or the teachers 

were concerned in any unlawful doings. ' Still Sir Bampfylde: wanted ‘to 
‘and have a new: Government’ High. School.there. «And for ° 
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this Government, Muhammadans and the University had all to be made to 
‘combine and to make a common cause, So a Muhammadan petition was 
manufactured and obtained. The Senate could not have disaffiliated the schools 
ona case like this, And if it had dared do so, there would have been 
intense indignation.” | ane acca 


5. The anti-partition clique in Parliamént has courted another disaster. 

Its persistent goading has driven the Secretary of 

Comments on the appoint- State to commit himself to a statement which is 
ment by Mr. Morley of an more emphatic in tone than any of his previous 
expert to inquire ag a announcements......... . This time, he has thrown 
comer of labour in “naan ‘an open challenge to his critics to feel the pulse of 
Rast Goftar (34), 11th the House, and to condemn the Ministry, if they 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Gujardété could, for taking a wrong view regarding its res- 
(24), 11th Nov., Eng. cols. ponsibility. But none has taken up the gauntlet 
for obvious reasons. Had it not been for the 

wanton meddlesomeness of these bumptious friends of India, the agitation 
in this country would have long since died its natural death.......... 
Mr. Morley, however, again committed himself to the blunder of pronouncing 
his judgment on the merits of the Partition, and declaring it to be a mistake 
in policy. But he thought that the disadvantages of a withdrawal of the 
measure and all consequent operations would outweigh ‘the error of the 
original plan.’ Mr. Morley’s attitude, however, becomes absolutely inexpli- 
cable, and irreconcileable with the position which he has so far taken when, 
in spite of his reluctance to re-open the controversy, he indiscriminately 
re-iterated the recent statement of the Prime Minister that if fresh reasons 
were adduced in favour of the abolition, he would reconsider the question, 
Perhaps Mr. Morley holds that no new reasons can be forthcoming, but at any 
rate this statement is liable to be misinterpreted and would give fresh incentive 
for keeping up the agitation.” [The Gujardti, on the other hand, writes :— 
‘Mr. Morely’s answers so far have not been explicit, but dubious,......... 
He has this week re-iterated Sir Campbell Bannerman’s statement that 
if mew facts and good authority were submitted to him, he would 
be quite ready to listen to and weigh them. We do not know what 
new facts can now be placed before him........... If the original plan 
is admitted to be a mistake, we fail to see why the Partition scheme 
cannot be remodelled even now without entirely reversing it. If leaders 
in Bengal will put aside all their differences and come to some unanimous 
decision on this point, Mr. Morley’s latest pronouncement shows that his 
decision is not so irrevocable that he would not be prepared to enter- 
tain a proposal for a redistribution of the province on more acceptable 


lines,”’ | 


6, ‘Mr. Morley has nominated during this week Sir Hamilton Smith, 
lately Superintending Inspector for Dangerous ‘Trades 
Praja Bandhu (33),11th in England, to come to India and report upon the 
Nov., Eng. gc? My ety hours of work and conditions of labour in Indian 
comers th a Oe Ae must, however, be said that 
cna Sir Hamilton comes in our midst as a total stranger, 
and is entirely ignorant of the peculiar conditions of mill labour in 
this country. Under these circumstances the Secretary of State for India 
would have done better if he had associated a couple of competent Indian 
gentlemen with Sir Hamilton in the inquiry entrusted to him.......... 
It need scarcely be said that in view of the large issues involved in the inquiry, 
Sir Hamilton should patiently go through it in a spirit of fairness, 
regardless of the one-sided aud exaggerated writings in the Anglo-Indian 
papers, some of which have already begun to play their old game with a 
view to prejudice the inquiry.”’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—“ We are not 
-surprised at the fact of Mr. Morley sending out an Inspector to report on the 
-eonditions of Indian mill labour. But we should be surprised if he were to 
‘decline to associate some Indian and European gentiemen in this country with 
‘Sir Hamilton Smith in the investigation entrusted to him. -Their co-operation 
“would be found extremely useful, ‘and tend to render the solution of ‘the 
con 1577—4 | 


question easier. It should not take long to convert’the individual inquiry into 
~$ Comimission......Such a course would, besides, lead the public to view the 
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~~ 4, «6 Mr, Morley’s reply to Sir Edward Sassoon’s question regarding the 
ie \, iae ; reduction of cable rates between this country and 
Mis Morley’s declaration England once more brings into prominence the import- 
Tne bearoon ladle ant defects that exist in the present arrangement 
and England. for the transmission of news between the two 


* Pérst (18), 11th Nov. countries,..........° ‘fhe problem to be solved is how 
nee to establish a means of communication between India 
' and England which will, besides giving ample facilities for the cheap trans- 


mission of news, be under the sole control of the British Government. An 
“arrangement which will secure these two important advantages is absolutely 
necessary in the interests both of the Government and the people of the two 
: a countries. A direct cable managed by a British Company under the control 
pir of the Government is the only arrangement which will satisfy the above two 
ae conditions.......... It is almost intolerable to think that a Government like 
a that of Great Britain should be at the mercy of foreign Companies and foreign 
Governments in the matter of exchanging news with its greatest and most 
important Dependency, and this especially at a time when the affairs of that 
portion of the Empire are entering upon a new and momentous phase. We are 
glad to note that Mr. Morley has fully realised the present situation, but, unless 
he is strongly backed up by the public, it is doubtful whether he could take any 
decided step in the matter. We hope, therefore, that the Government, the 
commercial classes and the press here and in Great Britain will not let the 
question drop, but agitate it vigorously till it is satisfactorily solved.’’ 


8. The English are verily Rakshasas (demons). The Muhammadan 
ie thy Oriental Translator will no doubt be indignant with us 
Ph ae antrustworthy — for the use of the above expression and in his exuberant 
cter of the declarations : . 
made by Englishmen to the loyalty may desire to give usa short shrift, But let 


ay people of India. the Miya Saheb exercise a little patience and under- 
aa sy Panch (126), 14th stand what: we mean before condemning us. The 
hae OVe 


word in question, though usually applied to - 
inhuman persons, may etymologically be held tc mean a protector, 7. e., a ruler 
of men. So, in describing Englishmen as we have done, we are simply referring 
to them as rulers as distinguished from the ruied. One of the platitudes, with 
which Euglishmen have been befooling us, is that they will leave India bag 
and baggage the moment they see us a united nation—a contingency which is 
well-nigh impossible of realisation. But there are idiots amongst us, who are 
BS, easily gulled by such piatitudes. ‘They never dream of asking Englishmen 
a | | whether such unity existed in their own country when they executed one of 
4g their sovereigns and dethroned another. Again we were, for a long time, 
taught to believe that the British were a nation of warriors, but the Boer war 
completely disillusioned us since a handful of poor peasants proved to the 
world what poor stuff the British were made of. We must, therefore, learn not 
to put too much faith in the plausible declarations of our rulers. 


9. “The Bombay and the Punjdb Governments have instituted press 
prosecutions againstthe Hind Swardjya and _ the 
sf dng 2 Te ai of Punjdbee and we do not know why the Pioneer 
i i _.. Mahrétta (9), 11th Noy. te0, sbould not be prosecuted by Government 
eee oe eae for such scurrilous articles as the one on the 
. Mahratta Brahmin . which recently appeared in its columns. It is really 
: not the Native Press but the writings of the Anglo-Indian Press and the 
a. deeds of some Anglo-Indians that have charged the Indian atmosphere with 
racial hatred at this moment. Anglo-Indians make no secret of their 
belief that in India they are entitled to privileges which no law can infringe, 
and no wonder that their behaviour is often such as to inevitably breed in the 
Indian mind feelings which are far from amiable. Théy see that 
in tueory only the native and the foreigner are equal before the law. But they 
- realise in practice that in certain matters the law cannot touch the foreigners 
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in the land.......... For instance, take the case of murders of Huropeans by 
Natives and vice versa. The brute in man is common to both the races and 
unfortunately the brute occasionally gets the better of the man and 
murders are committed. Primd facie one would expect that even-handed 
justice should be meted out equally to the culprits, to whatever race they 
may belong. But it is simply notorious that while no Native has ever 
escaped capital sentence for the murder of a white man, no white man 
has ever been hanged in India for the murder of a Native. Surely such a state 
of things wust of itself result in an atmosphere of racial hatred and the Native 
Press is certainly not responsible for it. In this-connection we may notice 
the instructive reminiscence cf the editor of the Sandhya who, according to 
the Patrika, was a witness three years ago to an instructive scene. A nephew 
of Mr. Stead of the Review of Reviews, who was a military officer in India 
and who had gone back to England on furlough, went to see Mr. Stead when 
the above-named editor happened to be present there. They all sat together 
and the conversation drifted on to the topic of the murders of Indians by 
Europeans employed in the army. Mr. Stead asked his nephew ‘ Why do 
you murder Natives?’ And the cool reply of the nephew was ‘We do not 
murder Natives, but simply kick them. As they have very large spleens, our 
kicks rupture these and they die.’ Mr. Stead then said ‘If such are the dire 
consequences of your kicks, why do you kick them at all’? ‘ Because’ 
said the young military officer, ‘we cannot on many occasions. control our 
temper.’ ‘Then you ought to be hanged for your acts.’ ‘ Hanged P’ 
replied young Mr. Stead with indignation, his countenance being all red 
with anger, ‘An Englishman can never be hanged for killing a Native.’ 
Mr. Stead, the report says, was simply astounded at what he heard and remain- 
ed silent. If this be true, what an interesting comment it affords on the 
causation of racial hatred in India! ”’ 


10. Commenting on the article in the Times of India of the 7th November 
‘ te... the Indian National Congress the Gujardtt Punch 
i i Yee “ie ta Writes:—*The Times of India has such a plausible 
wards the Indian National way of putting things that its last friendly sermon 
Congress. must be read between the lines and the wolf in the 
Gujarati Punch (26), 11th sheepskin exposed. When the bark of hypocrisy is 
OTs Ame ON, peeled off, the bare fact remains that our Bombay 
contemporary, as the representative of Anglo-Indian journalism and the 
Anglo-Indian world, admits the truth of the plea put forth by that 
free lance of Bengali: journalism, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, who says :— 
‘The English will yield none of the fruits of their rule in India 
till it is wrenched from their selfish grasp. The Times of India 
challenges the Congress leaders to throw off their mask and ‘ write what 
they mean and say what they mean all the year round.’.......... Truly, 
so long our leaders have never said or written what they really meant. 
Under the garb of enforced loyalty they have been hitherto always and 
rightly not calling a spade a spade, but softening down things, These leaders 
hoped that the powers that be would be able to put two and two together and 
say it made four,,........ If hitherto the Congress has not spoken its mind, 
it is because it does not desire to bring abont an é¢mpasse between the 
rulers and the ruled. The Congress has been charged by the Bombay journal 
with hypocrisy. We admit the indictment. We have hitherto been hypocriti- 
cal on prineiple. So have our rulers been. Even sucha vitriolic Anglo- 
Indian journal as the Times of India dare not deny the truth of this remark. 
‘The English are here and they propose- to remain,’ says the Times, 
‘That is exactly what the Indian National Congress also wishes. We want 
them to sojourn in this land, but they must do soas brothers......... Unless they 
are prepared to stay here as the brothers of the children of the soil, the latter 
are determined, to quote our amiable brother’s phraseology, ‘to take the bit 
‘between the teeth and make a boltof it.’ Englishmen must.live in this coun 
in a brotherly spirit ; if not, we will be constrained to tell them most politely, 
yet seriously : ‘ Soyez mon frere; ow je vous twerat—be our brothers, if not, 
‘we will kill you. = ‘ . Fr. Mae ae ree | iy , 
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| -1, “3t is nob worth our while to dispute the oleim of the. Times of India 
> Malinétta (9), Vit Nor, ‘the National Congress, But we must certainly 
ee MIE tee PGi) object to its policy of openly inviting the so-called 
| hoderationists in the name of the Congress to boycott and wage war upon the 
led extremists in and outside the Congress pandal. The'Euglish, we are 
‘ate here and they propose to remain. It is the most insolent proposition 


to make without running the risk of falling into the clutches of the law 
of sedition. Englishmen may propose to remain in India as long as they 
please, but so long as they live here, we cannot allow them without a protest 
to Sow discord and dissension among the sons of the soil in order to prolong 
their own sojourn in our country. We are convinced tbat the real object of 
the Times in dabbling in Congress politics is to sow the seeds of such dissension 
and that its philosophical differentiation between the several political parties in 
India also has no other aim, In the very words of the Times we may retort, 
¥ Not thus are we likely to be beguiled,’”’ 


12. The Times of India talks of the determination of the British to 
remain in India, No one, of course, denies this. 
Kesari (186), 13th Nov. All thinking men agree in saying that it is not possible 
: at the present day to drive the English out of the 
country. Itisa matter for congratulation that our Anglo-[ndian contempo- 
raries, who have so long been prating of England’s benevolent mission in India, 
should have thrown off the mask and shown the cloven foot. If the British are 
; determined to remain in our country and feed themselves fat at India’s expense, 
i we on our part beg to tell them that we have made up our minds to 
trench upon their pockets as muchas possible and to put a brake on 
their high-handedness. Our educated classes can no longer bear to see the 
progressive impoverishment of the country, and if our rulers do not care 
to remedy this state of affairs themselves by taking the Indians into their 
confidence, a conflict between the two parties seems inevitable. That the 
British have conferred countless blessings upon India may be true, but that 
is not the question now before the country. The question of questions is how 
to acquire self-government for India, and upon that both the extremists and 
ee the moderates are agreed, however much they might differ as to the means to 
. be adopted to accomplish that end. The Times of India pats the moderates on 
p the back, but on the other hand refuses to support them in their demands. The 
object of this crafty manceuvre can easily be surmised. We may, however, 
| — out to our contemporary that philosophical or charitable considerations 
ve no value in political matters and that it is the wisest policy to 
be explicit and plain in our demands. This has now become all the more 
necessary beeause as our rulers have openly declared that the dictates of 
‘self-interest will continue to guide them in dealing with Indian problems. It 
is this very attitude of our rulers that has given rise to the agitation for a change 
of Congress methods. Anglo-Indian journals are doing their best to discredit 
the agitation, but all their tricks to gain their object will not be of any avail. 
We are determined to place our demands before our 1ulers in a fearless manner. 
Such concessions as they may be pleased to make will be gratefully accepted,. 
but that will not put a stop to the agitation itself. The new party is bound to 
gain daily in strength so long as our rulers refuse to relax the tightness of their 
gripon the Indian administration. If our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are 
Gall solicitous about the welfare of the country, their duty lies in advising the 
ruling class to deal with the Indians in a generous spirit and not in indulging 

in misrepresentations about the latter’s methods. 


- 18, In the course of a lengthy article, headed “When will Englishmen 
~ | \Kél(182), 16th Nov. begin to speak the truth Pr”? the Kal writes :-—''he- 
a next Congress will meet at Calcutta in six weeks’ 


the preparations, for it are not yet well in hand, Indians 
be very keen about the matter. But there is a great flutter 


“ 


ET 


in Anglo-Indian’ dovecotes. Asiglo- Indian |} seem to be unusually 
interested in this year’s Congress pra me, thé election of the President: 
and the nature of the resolutions to be moved thereat. What. can be the 
reason of this perturbation of spirit over am innocent gathering like the 
Oongress? Why should Englishmen allow their slumbers to be disturbed? 
The time for their departure from India has not yet arrived. They may safely 
enjoy their sojourn in this country to their hearts’ content for a few years 
more. Why should they care what resolutions are passed by the Congress? It 
has met for twenty-one years in the past and what is there in the twenty-second 
session of it that should rouse the alarm of our rulers? Englishmen, who pride 
themselves on their statesmanship, should not give undue importance to the Con- 
gress. ‘l'hey have come to India and mean to stay here. Indians are long aware 
of this. If Englishmen wish to remain in our country, let them do so as long 
as they can. It is not good to make an insolent parade of their intention. 
Englishmen of past generations, who told us that Providence had sent them to. 
rule India, were not fools and the editor of the Times of India, who recently 
gave out the true motive of Englishmen in remaining here, is by no means 
wiser than they. Nay, he has done a silly thing in letting the cat out 
of the bag in a fit of impatience. The fabric raised by the crafty policy of past 
British statesmen has suddenly collapsed by the ill-advised and unstatesman- 
like candour of the editor of the Times. It is not wise from the Englishmen’s 
point of view to blurt out the truth that they have come to stay in India, 
The traditional policy of giving promises to Indians that Englishmen would leave 
the country when the Indians were fitted to administer its aifairs should never 
be abandoned. As a matter of fact, British ascendancy in India rests not so much 
on the sword as on the craftiness of the British. If it comes to a trial of mere 
physical strength, what can three Jakbs of Englishmen do before thirty crores 
of Indians? Is not deceit then better than the boast to uphold British rule by 
the sword P The British have no doubt worsted our countrymen in fight, but they 
have deceived more Indians by their crafty diplomacy than they have killed 
in battle. Besides, killing can avail only once in the case of an individual 
human being, whereas he can be deccived any number of times. ‘lhe policy 
of killing will, if steadily pursued, also reduce the number of tax-payers. It is, 
therefore, most disgraceful that the Z%mes should have ina fit of anger given 
away the English so completely. ‘he injury done by this truth-speaking of 
the Zimes has prejudiced the minds of Indians to a very serious extent. But 
in justice to the Times, it must be said that it is the only true statement that 
it has been betrayed-into making unconsciously, The other statements made 
by it are fully in harmony with the traditional British policy of fraud and 
deceit. For instance, it asserts that ‘the Congress had a great oppor- 
tunity when the Liberal party first entered office and that a wise and 
well organised series of representations would have accomplished much.’ 
Now, have not Indians submitted such representations in the past? Nay, 
they have had to abandon the policy of submitting petitions only when they 
found that these produced no effect, The U%ines is exercised very much over 
the probable attitude of the Congress towards boycott, and it says that unless 
the Congress arrives at a satisfactory solution of this problem of boycott, it 
need not expect justice and sympathy from Government, Now, why were 
justice and sympathy so long withheld by Government fromthe Indians when 
the question of boycott was not even mooted? It is only the unwillingness of 
Government to grant us justice and sympathy that has driven the people to 
resort to boycott. Is it not then a downright falsehood to assert that Govern- 
ment would grant justice and extend sympathy to the people on the latter 
giving up boycott? When will Englishmen begin to speak the truthr The 
Times accuses the Congress leaders with insincerity. Now, is insincerity found 
only among the ranks of Congress leaders? ‘he charge of cunning and 
insincerity can more fitly be brought against British statesmen entrusted with 
-the administration of Indian affairs than against the leading spirits of the 
Congress like Messrs. Dadabhai, Surendranath aad Gokhale. ‘Lhe 7'imes says 
that Mr. Dadabhai.spoke in-a most sober tone at Lahore and talked revolution- 
ary nonsense in the Netherlands. It brings a similar charge against the lesser 
‘lights in the Congress Camp. Now we say that for one such trivial instance 
‘of so-called duplicity we ean cite any number of them, which area hundred 
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: orgery of Clive to 
irZon's pick them indefinitely from the 
india: re fang But why. quote those of British Generals, Political 
nd trade emissaries which are as plentiful as blackberries? We shall 
que jote the most palpable one of the Royal Proclamation of 1858, Has 
roclamation been given effect to in practice ? Does this not demonstrate 
| Sighieme ‘end duplicity of Englishmen? The Times asks whether 
8 mean to follow the lead of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and endeavour to 


‘wrench new rights from the selfish grasp of Englishmen. We ask the Times 


in‘return whether Englishmen will allow matters to be brought to such a critical 
wrt ‘will they not grant us some privileges of their own free will? If not, 

ians will be obliged to wrest forcibly from their rulers what is not voluntarily 
given by them. But we have hopes that matters will be more amicably settled: 
as there-are many Englishmen who keep cool heads over their shoulders. 


14. Thinking that the Congress is slowly giving up its mild attitude and 
mr _ becoming aggressive and formidable by taking up the 
tuinin ne ’ political weapon of boycott, the Times of India has 
become nervous and is dissuading the moderates from 
joining hands with the extremists. It holds out a threat to the former that if 
the Congress swears by the boycott, it will inevitably alienate the sympathies of 
the rulers, But Indians can no longer be cowed down by such language of inti- 
midation. They have found out by long experience that mild methods of agita- 
tion are of no avail and are convinced that a vigorous boycott of English goods 
is the only effective means of obtaining a redress of their grievances from 
Government, Indians do not wish to remain perpetually in British bondage. 
It is also disgraveful for a Christian nation like the British to desire 
that Indians should rot in such bondage for all time. History affords no 
instance of cne nation being permanently held in thraldom by another. It is, 
therefore, meet that Englishmen should slacken their hold on India lest they 
are made to do so under compulsion, The very indignation of the Times 
shows the effectiveness of boycott as a weaponof political agitation. The 
Congress should openly ayow its faith therein without caring for the frowns and 
sneers of the Zimes. If it does not do so, it will forfeit all public sympathy 
and lose its national character. [The Vikdri writes in a somewhat similar 
strain and adds :—The Times of India says that the object of the extremists is 
to secure Home Rule for India and that this means that the English 
should be driven out of India. The extremists are aware of this, but it will 
not be necessary for them to fire a single shot or to shed a drop of blood to 
achieve their object. The swadeshi and boycott agitations, the establish- 
ment of Indian’ banks, the reduction of Abkdéri revenue owing to 
the spread of temperance among the people will quickly enable 
them to reach their goal. They need not be afraid of British artillery 
or musketry, because they are not required to break Englishmen’s heads. It is 
indeed their birth-right to restore independence to their country, though such 
an attempt on their part may be branded as an act of disioyalty by their wily 
rulers. Let them, therefore, carry on their agitation without minding the 
eifusions of Anglo-Indian journals. ] 


. 16. ‘ Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal has been playing into the hands of Anglo- 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal Indian enemies of the Congress. The game they are 
and alleged disingenuous now playing is very characteristic......... The Times 
tg of theAnglo-Indian 4¢ India’ has not the slightest love for Babu Bipin 
discredit the Con- 

Bis es sayy Chandra Pal or his papers. But it knows its oppor- 

-. Gujarati (24), 18th Nov., tunity but too well. It pats him on the back for his 
Eng. cols. outspokenness and candour, and compliments the 
Bande Mataram on its literary excellence. Everything that he writes 
i the leading Congressmen in Calcutta or the Reception Com- 
mittee is reproduced or commented upon the very next day in its columns 
with a view to widen the split between the two parties in Bengal. Babu 


-e a Chandra Pal is, we notice, very human after all, and the attentions 


the has received from the Anglo-Indian press for the purpose of weakening the 
de ‘of the dominant party in Oalcutta seem ‘to have deluded him as to the 


5 


- 


‘wisdom of the course he is pursuing. Was it necessary for Babu Bipin-Chandra 
Pal to rush into the columns of the Patrika and make a long complaint against 
Babu Surendranath and his colleagues for having changed the date on which 
the Reception Committee was to meet? Was it necessary to assume that there 
was some sinister motive in this change? Could he not have addressed his 
protest to the Chairman of the Reception Committee before inditing a long 
complaint in the columns of the Patrika?,..<.. The Times of India, of course, 
did not miss the opportunity. Its correspondent wired from Calcutta the contents 
of the whole of Babu Bipin Chandra Pal’s letter. But he was careful enough 
not to send to the Témes the letter of the Muhammadan gentleman who pointed 
out how owing to the Id festival of the Muhammadan community, the criginal 
date had to be altered to suit the convenience of the Muhammadan members of 
the Reception Committee. The public in Bombay were indebted to the Cal- 
cutta correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh for this explanation of what seemed 
from Babu Bipin Chandra Pal’s letter to be a reprehensible move on the 
part of those who were responsible for the change in the original date ...... 
he proceedings of the meeting of the Reception Committee were anything 
but stormy and that section of the Anglo-Indian press which was probably 
intent on filling up its columns the next day with a sensational account 
of angry debates and stormy discussions has been grievously disappointed. 
Mr, Lal Mohun Ghose proposed that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji be selected for 
the presidentship of the next session of the Congress and Mr. Norendra 
Nath Sen seconded the proposition which was carried unanimously. An Exe- 
cutive Committee of twenty-five members was also appointed to carry out the 
arrangements in connection with the Congress.” 


16. “The Extremists have definitely adopted ‘ boycott’ as _ their 
watch-word and policy. They would ‘ boycott’ 
Can boycott bring about British goods and Government schools. In both 
the industrial regeneration Gases it is the poor that will suffer most. The Ex- 
of India ? , 
Indian Social Reformer (4), tremists do not propose to boycott Government 
11th Nov. Courts of Law where some of them earn their living 
as pleaders, the Government Postal, Telegraph and 
Railway services, which they freely use on payment for their own private and 
public purposes, or British Registration and other laws under which their 
newspapers and associations are registered.......... Mr. Khaparde’s new-born 
faith in boycott has not induced him, so far as we are aware, to give up 
realising fees from Indian clients for pleading their caases before British 
tribunals. Mr. Lajpat Rai, besides being a pleader, is a banker and many 
other things, with regard to every one of which he Las obtained the necessary 
licenses under the laws of the established Government. Mr. Tilak has not been 
above claiming the protection of the law, for teaching which he kept a school 
until he could not get the permission of the authoritizs to continue it. So far 
as the personal lives of these men ere concerned, the principle of boycott is 
not allowed to stand in the way of their interests. But they tell the people 
that they should have nothing to do with anything which is British or 
Governmental. . We were amused to find the Bande Mataram chiding 
the Bengali for daring to speak of economics in connection with the 


boycott movement.......... The laws of economics, however, are quite as 


inexorable as physical laws. The principal economic features of 
present-day India are the want of industrial enterprise and technical 
knowledge. ‘the organization of capital and credit has made little headway 
except in Western India. Such being the premises, the conclusion inevitably 
is that foreign goods cannot be kept out of the country except at a sacrifice, 


which we have no right toask the massesto make from their poverty and which 


they cannot make without sacrificing health, comfort, decency and the physical 


and moral well-being of themselves and their children......... The standard 


of life of. the masses is so miserably low that it is sheer heartlessness to attempt 


to increase the burden of their existence on any pretence whatsoever. [or 


one thing, the attempt will not succeed, for, however willing the spirit, flesh 


and blood cannot stand a further lowering of their low standards of living. It 
_will only lead to fraud and deceit and general demoralisation in the trade of 
‘the country. It has further to be remembered that even if the boycott. be com- 
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boycott 
But. 


The sooner. 
it is stamped out, the better will it be for our genuine industria! and political 
—. “movements.......... We need hardly say that we are heartily in favour of 
oe the swadeshi movement, which aims in a rational and informed spirit to promote 
ag Indian industries.” 


' 17. Our young men, imitating the luxurious style of living of our rulers, 
\- | have acquired the habit of costly and fashionable- 
a Indians blamed for their ress. We know that an expensive mode of living, 
a. penchant for stylish living coupled with a system of costly administration, has. 
and foreign goods. plunged our rulers heavily into debt, but then they 
| VyGpart (173), 11th Nov. have the power to raise money by direct and indirect 
taxes from the Indian people to meet their extravagant 
expenditure. But what means have the Indians got to enable them to 
live like Englishmen? Our trade and industries have been wrenched from 
us by foreigners and we are reduced to the necessity of earning our living 
by manual labour or by accepting a lot of servitude and drudgery under 
e foreign masters. Even out of the pittance thus earned, we are required 
al | to pay taxes, both direct and indirect, to our rulers. Is it nota matter 
‘ for regret that in spite of this our countrymen should prefer showy 
| articles of foreign manufacture to coarse but durable ones produced 
a in the country? It is also deplorable that Indians should be willing to. 
hee gerve as agents to foreign mercantile firms and induce their countrymen to 
.. purchase European goods. Are not we ourselves then to blame for our present. 
aa miserable plight?’ Had we suited our style of living to our means and had we 
ae known wherein our true interests lay and who isit that is responsible for 
the drain of our country’s wealth, we would have been happy even under alien 
rule. | 
18. Commenting on the acquittal of Mr. Kemp and other Police officers 
Comments on the acquittal Charged with assaulting some people at Barisal, the 
of Mr.Kempand other British Bhdla writes :— British Government prides itself upon 
sen went - assaulting being erp yo - - a agua of justice. But 
aves RS Nee the result of the Barisal trials amply proves that the 
a ene boast is vain and that British rule in India is really 
founded on might and might alone. Now, history teaches us that the fabric of 
an empire, raised on such a weak foundation, is bound to totter and collapse in 
. “gourse of time. We have, however, nothing to do with the consequences of 
e the present aggressive policy of our Government. Our duty is to patiently 
“th ‘carry on our agitation without swerving from the goal we are pursuing and 
without minding the assaults committed upon us by Government officials, 
tl the paper refers to the alleged frequency of assaults committed by 
Englishmen upon natives and observes :—Indians put up with the high-handed- 
‘ness ‘and oppression of the English because they are for the present unable to 
retaliate the same. But they are growing in power day by day and patriotism is 
‘hardening their hearts. If Government fail to mete out proper punishment to 
‘English offenders, Indians will not fail to take the law into their own hands 
“and assert the God-given right of self-defence. ] 
' 19. Commenting on the Hind Swardjya case, the Gujarati Punch writes ;— 
“ Supposing that it is necessary to run to earth these 
journalistic reptiles, surely the Penal Code provides 
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-. Commedrite on the proseeu- 
: tion of mative. ne pers 


| tion 108° the a straightand manly course? The articles in ques- 
“Gtiasinal Procedure Code. ; . tion were either mere silly effusions of a half-fledged 


“Gujarati Punch (26), . brain, or well-reasoned indictments against the present 
411th Now, Eng. cols, --  -gvstem of ‘administration. In either case, if they 
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were really criminal, the writer. should have-been, formally tried on a ch 
of sedition and sentenced accordingly. But Government, perhaps, find the 
procedure too cumbersome or too doubtful and risky. And it was for this very. 
reason that the latest amendments to section 108 of the’ Criminal Procedure 
Code were carried out against the unanimous opposition of the whole. 
Indian Press. An easy instrument has thus been placed in the hands 
of the Executive to deal out short shrift to fearless publicists, Unfortu- 
nately our resistance to the amendments stopped with their enactment into law. 
This should not have been. They should have been resisted and chal- 
lenged at every step and every effort made to discredit them. This can only be 
accomplished by our publicists not meekly accepting punishments under this sec- 
tion, but assuming the unbending and determined attitude of offering resistance 
on principle. We cannot too strongly condemn the cowardly conduct of the 
Bombay journalists in passively signing a good-conduct bond. That was like 
admitting that he was guilty. Had he not done so, the Magistrate would have 
been obliged to send him to jail, but then he would have gone to jail without a 
regular trial, and nothing will more damnably discredit the Russian law on this 
subject than the repeated imprisonment, without trial, of respectable journalists 
for political offences. We know this means suffering for stray individuals. 
But such suffering is bound to have a chastening effect on our public life. 
No one who is not prepared to boldly face even such suffering for the sacred cause 
of freedom has any right or business to undertake the responsible vocation of a 
journalist or politician in India. Viewed from this standpoint, the conduct of 
the editor of the Hind Swardjya of Bombay was cowardly and unpatriotic in 
the extreme, and the sooner such rags go to the wall, the better for the dignity 
and fair fame of Indian journalism.”’ 


20. “Though the Honourable Mr, Aston had not seen much of active 
Retirement of Mr. Justice Ollicial life in the Secretariat departments of the 
Aston. Government, his knowledge of Judicial administra- 
*Rast Goftér (34), 18th tion was both varied and extensive.......... He was 
Nov., Eng. cols. ; Bombay known and respected as a_ conscientious, broad- 
East Indian (1), With Nov. jvinded and impartial Judge, who held the scales of 
justice even between contending parties irrespective of caste or creed. With 
an elevated sense of duty, he carried with him a strength of character and 
firmness of purpose which are indispensable elements of success in a Judge. 
His courtesy to those about him and his many good qualities of head and heart 
endeared him to all who came in personal contact with him, either in a profes- 
sional or private capacity. He leaves behind him a name which, outside the 
pale of his friends and acquaintances, will be cherished for long by a large 
circle of the public of the Bombay Presidency. [The Bombay East Indian 
writes in a similar strain. | 


| 


21. Government have framed special rules for regulating the 
prospects of those revenue subordinates, who pass 

Pant © revenue sa the Lower Standard Departmental Examination. 
——s ao Lower Standard But nothing of the kind is done in the case of those 
De artmental Examination. employés, who have served long in the Department 
atya Shodhak (160), 11th and gathered valuable experience of its working but 
Nov. have not passed the above test. All places above 
Rs. 30, or 40 are, under present rules, conferred on those who have 
satisfied the Lower Standard test, while their confréres, who have not passed 
the examination, are relegated for ever to minor posts of Ks. 12, 15 or 20. 
Under the old system, it was possible for deserving and capable men to rise to 
places of Rs, 50 or 60 before the completion of their period of service and to retire 
on pensions of half the amount. But this has now become impossible. Is it 
not very hard upon old and experienced employés that they should have no chance 
of promotion because they are not so fortunate as to have passed the Lower Stand- 
ard test ? Some of them are understood to have made a representation to Gov- 
ernment in the matter. ‘l'hey complain that their prospects of promotion have 
been completely blocked by the recent rules and that they find it impossible to 
maintain themselves and their families on meagre pittances of Rs. 12 or 15 and to 
impart suitable education to their children. They pray that all posts below that of 
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yeh'to them and an arrangement arrived at 
on at the end of every five orsix years. If 
do not see their way to grant these concessions, they should at least 

e] fa patios after 20 years’ service without requiring them to. 
al certificate of physical unfitness. ‘These appear to be reason- 
; and we hope that Government in revising the scale of salaries in 
‘he Stlerenee Department will duly take them into consideration. 


22. We hear that the Government‘ have resolved to establish salt-pans 
between Thana and Gh&tcoorer and are thinking 
gos. Looetion of the head office of locating the head office of these pans at 
a of the new salt-pens proposed Bhandup or somewhere in its vicinity. From every 
eae to be opened between Ghat- 
cooper ard Théna, point of view, the office would be more conveniently 
Arunodaya (109), 11th Nov. located at ‘Théna. Up till the year 1854 the head- 
quarters of the Chief Customs Officer for the district 
were at Thana, which is easily accessible both by sea and rail. A branch 
line has also been carried from the Thana Railway Station right up to the creek, 
Besides, the climate of Bhandup and its neighbourhood is so noted for its malarious 
character that even Railway employés are not kept on duty at Bhandup for more 
than six months at a stretch. For all these reasons it is both necessary and 
desirable to locate the head office of the new salt-pans at Thana. 


28. Even in India motor cars are causing so much inconvenience to the poor 
that the latter may well say to the motorists like the 
: Speed:limit for motor-ve- frog in the fable, “ Your motoring may mean sport to 
icles. 99 

Kesaré (136), 13th Nov. you, but itis death tous.” In large cities like Bombay, 
licenses have to be obtained even for playing music in 
the streets, but satisfactory measures do not appear to have as yet been taken to 
regulate the speed of motors driven at furious speed. If these vehicles had been 
introduced by the poor, the wealthy classes would have raised a hue and 
ery against them. Motor drivers are let off with a fine for causing fatal 
accidents to passers-by. At W4i, the aged father of a pleader was recently 
run over and killed by a motor-car belonging to the Western Motor Car 
Company, but as yet no prosecution has been instituted against the driver 
of the vebicle. If he is prosecuted at all, he is likely to escape with a fine of 
about Rs. 50. ‘This state of things is, in our opinion, highly deplorable, and so 
far as the poor people are concerned it is simply intolerable. Owners of motor 
vehicles are rich men, and if they like, they may have new roads constructed for 
their sole use, but they have no right to drive furiously along public roads 
constructed for the use and at the expense of the general tax-payer. A similar 
complaint against motorists is also made by the poor in England. ‘The 
Social Democrat openly advises the poor to cause obstruction to the motorists 
by fixing nails, &c., along their track, If Government do not take measures 
at an early date for preventing motor accidents, the necessity for such advice 

will arise in this country also. 


24:; The Mumbai Vaibhav, in criticising the rules regarding the places of 

C i public amusement promulgated by the Commissioner 

ommenis on me 78 of Police, Bombay, remarks that instead of duing any 
regarding places of public 

amusement recently pro- good the said rules are likely to cause needless annoy- 

mulgated. by the Commis- ance to circus proprietors, theatre-owners and man- 


sioner of Police, Bombay. agers of dramatic companies at the hands of Police 
i paemen (48), underlings. ‘he paper sees no objection to insisting 


on the provision of proper appliances and safeguards 

calculated to promote public safety in all theatres and circus tents, but observes 
that the regulations re seating arrangements are rather stringent. ‘he rule that 
all performances should close at 1 a. M. (Bombay Time) is 3 also, in its Opinion, 
likely to be productive of serious inconvenience and it, therefore, recommends 
that the hour of closing be extended to2 Pp,.M. It approves of the prohibition 
ey upon the performance of immoral plays, but adds that its enforcement 
left to ignorant Police subordinate officers, It lastly urges the 

to take measures for miele ing practical inconvenience 


Cammisione of Police 
who cater for public amusement. ” 
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25, We learn that the Deputy Superintendent and some other Police, 
Couménte on the action of  Omeers of Nasik recently searvhed the house of Mr. 
gome Police officers of Nasik Bhope at night ithe hope of finding arms there, 
in searching the house of a The search lasted till 2 at night and even women and. 
Mahratta gentleman. children were subjected to a rigorous search. Such 
7 Kesar (186), 13th Nov.; gealous activity on the part of the Police is certainly 
runodaya (109), 11th Nov,; ‘,. ag : 
Mahrdtta (9), 11th Nov. disgusting and annoying. It is not at all true that 
a rebellion is impending at Nasik. ‘The action of the 
Polics, therefore, in making a nocturnal surprise on the house of a poor person 
for the purpose of collecting evidence of the supposed rebellion was not only 
unwarranted but high-handed. ‘The Police promised to produce the search- 
warrant, but as they did not fulfil this promise, a serious altercation took place 
between them and the inmates of the house. The Police had also brought a 
female for searching the persons of the women of the family, but she was sent 
back, as the owner of the house, suspecting something wrong, refused to admit 
her into the house unless she herself was subjected to a search beforehand. The 
Nasik Police appear to have a strange notion that women conceal weapons beneath 
their garments and that, therefore, it is necessary to search their persons with the 
help of females, We have heard of other things in connection with this matter, 
but it woulddo no good to recount them all in this place. The whole proceeding 
was so irregular and foolish that Government should at once take steps to put a 
‘stop to such things, as otherwise the Police would not scruple to place weapons 
in a house without the knowledge of the owner and then pretend to have found 
them there. ‘The fact that the people distrust the Police was brought to light 
even before the Police Commission. Government should, therefore, take 
particularly prompt measures in this matter. [The Arunodaya writes .— 
We are at aloss to know whether the Police officers of Nasik are 
under the influence of bhdng or whether their brains are muddled with a deep 
draught of sedition (sic). While the Bande Mataram case is still in progress, 
the hounds set by Government to hunt out sedition caught scent of it in a 
Mahratta gentleman’s house at Nasik, The hounds, rejoicing immensely at 
the prospect of unearthing some big game, biockaded the house at 11 P.M, 
with a large Police party. The Police otficers, who are connected with the 
Bande Mataram case, personally conducted the operations of the search. 
Naturally they retired crest-fallen when no arms were discovered. The 
Mahratta writes:—‘‘The house and its inmates were subjected to a most 
rigorous search which went on till past mid-night, but disappointed and 
crest-fallen the Police had to return to their head-quarters. And what 
was it that they were searching for ? Why, arms of course. What else 
could it be in a town like Nasik where boys ‘of fourteen or thirteen can be 
hauled up as dangerous associates of secret societies and ring-leaders of 
unlawful and riotous assemblies! We only wonder that the Nasik Police 
create so much extra work for themselves wher the Civil Account Code 
sanctions no extra batta for the same.’ | 


26. Referring to the progress of the port of Karachi in 1905, the Phaniz 
Progress of the port ‘of writes :—* ‘ Your progress is remarkable, even in an 
Kardchi in 1905 and thesym- age of progress........... Lam very glad to have had 
—e attitude of the an opportunity of seeing Karachi, for I am conscious 
a ere e towards of the fact that this place is gen to pray an 
important part in the future of our Empire’ 
sdercoea te ie These weet ths words uttered by the Gp ineakest 
to the British throne, only a few months ago, in reply to the address of 
the loca! Municipality. The Royal prophecy, let us hope, will prove 
correct in no distant future............ But yesterday Kardchi was a 
fishing village; we all know how the City and the Port have thrived 
and prospered under the British regime. It looks veritably like the 
work of Aladdin’s magic lamp!” ([The paper here quotes statistics 
-showing the . increase in the import and export trade of Karachi during 
the past decade and remarks:—]‘‘ Looking generally at the prospects 
-of the port they appear to be as cheerful and satisfactory as can be desired. 
The eredit for the splendid prosperity of the Port during the year under 
sreview is due to Mr, H. C. Mules, who, with whole-heartedness and a rare 
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bilities, Suffice -it. to say that 
‘his’ predecessor, Mr. R. P. Barrow. 
‘part to omit to mention the sympathetic 
ieciovasiincs, during Lord Lamington’s regime, 
RK arschi isno more regarded asa step-child. Of 
ve hare taobived cordial recognition at the hands of the Bombay 
nt in our efforts to improve our harbour. And small wonder, 
+ cgunhan: ‘at the present juncture such tried and trusted friends of 
‘and dilapidated Sind’ in the Bombay Secretariat as the Honourable 
rt.’ Muir-Mackenzie and Mr. Barrow. The sooner the ‘step-child’ 
myth is exploded, the better. That there is room for both the ‘rival 
send goes without saying. We do not want any day to sever our con- 
n with the progressive Bombay Presidency. If ever the blunder is 
made and our lot is cast with the backward Punjab, we are sure that the 
of Sind will rue the day and with one voice lodge an emphatic. 
protest as the Bengalis have done against the partition of their province.”’ 


a .. 27. “The manner in which appointments have been filled in the Police 
Shia Obpptaseh' about the Department of Sind in accordance with the Police re- 
al : Poti. of filling sie nest ‘ap- organization scheme is indeed novel, for apart from 
intments of Deputy Super- the injustice done to Hindus, of whom only one has 
intendents of Police in Sind. been promoted from the ranks of the Police itself, 
ba Mor Ohronscle (7), it is strange to find Magistrates being imported into 
Sie the ranks of the Police without any. previous experi- 
ence of the work of the Department. The manner in which these appointments 
have been filled, however, forcibly illustrates the fact that Government are not 
over-anxious as regards the competency of those serving in the department, for 
it. is inexplicable to us how under ordinary circumstances a man fit fora 


Magistrate’s post could also be fit for a place in the Police Department,” 


. SS 8 ae ee ee 
ea 
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28, ‘There is a great cry that the pay of the Hospital Assistants is 
i 3 § Hoeuitel menste and that their prospects are not at all bright 
aa Py a <a aa iar as compared with those of other public servants, and 
ee ticularly of the ~ pupils memorials have been submitted by medical students 
‘ah : studying in the Hyderabad from different centres in the Bombay Presidency 
ef Medical School. and other parts of India, praying for the ameliora- 
ie Sind Journal (19), 8th Nov. tion of their lot. In the Bombay Presidency 
Government have recently extended the course of studies in medical 
a: | schools from three to four years. This extended course of instruction 
ie supplies. one more argument in favour of the granting of the prayer made 
r ‘by the memorialisis. “The recent notification for the admission into medical 
aes schools of candidates for the Hospital Assistant class shows that a differential 
re treatment is to be meted out to the medical students of Hyderabad, as compared 
Bes” with what their fellow-students receive in other centers. Hyderabad pupils 
a are allowed a stipend of Rs. 7 for the first year, of Rs. 8 for the 2nd, and of Rs, 9 
~for the 8rd and 4th years without house-rent or free quarters; whereas in 
other centers, pupils are allowed Rs. 9 during the first and Rs. 10 during the 
‘next three years with Rs, 4in addition, if there be no provision of free quarters. 
Bk May we inquire why there should be thisdifference ? Why should not the pupils. 

aa ‘of the Hyderabad Medical School be provided with free quarters or receive house- 
Bi o- rent and why should not their stipends be the same as in other schools? ‘To us 
| there appears to be no reason for this invidious distinction, ‘l'hough the medical 
‘students are required to execute a bond that they will serve Government after 
ig their final examination wherever and for as long a period as they may 

uired to serve or in default refund to Government the amount spent 

by the latter on their education, yet Government keep themselves free to 
‘provide service for as many students as they like. It is not ceriain whether 

eee ‘the ‘unfortunate passed students, who are not selected for service by 
| ee “Governmént, are bound, under the terms of the bond, to serve Govern- 
ey rh ‘ment at any time in future when tliey may be called upon to do so. The selected. 
candid to ‘sign another bond to serve for five years in any 
«part of. indi, eing which “they have to pay a penalty of Rs. 400, With all 
these string mt ae. their starting pay is only Rs, 25 and after 5 years’ service 
fter passing ne for promotion, . they get 35, then after 5. 


ye a ea 


years more and another examination Rs. 45; and thus after 20 years’ service 
they rise to the maximum salary of Rs. 70. Is not this lot of the Hospital 
‘Assistants a hard one indeed? And will not Government do well to improve 
their prospects P”’ ; : 5 


Municipalities. - 

29. ‘*As long as the curse of nominated presidents and members in 
Allened evils of the jro- mofussil Municipalities continues, local self-govern- 
dominance of the official ment is bound to be an anomoly and a _ mere 
element in the Ahmedabad shadow of the real article. Practically the people’s 
py ere ay i (26). 11th representatives are absolutely helpless, as_ their 
tei Hae. a 29), numbers can always be swamped by the packed 
majority of official or nominated members. A glaring 
incident in illustration of the above took place here on Thursday, the lst 
instant.......... There has been in Ahmedabad for some time a veterinary 
dispensary solely managed by Government, towards the upkeep of 
which the Municipality annually contributed Rs. 350. Government now 
propose to expand it and about three months ago they asked the 
Municipality to contribute towards the expansion Rs. 3,335-5-4 or one-third 
of the total cost. The latter most politely refused to sanction the amount on 
the very reasonable plea that it had no funds to spare....... After three months 
Government sent back their originai representation to the Municipality for 
‘reconsideration. ‘There was nothing unusual in it; at least the non-official 
members thought so. Nothing had transpired during the last three mouths tu 
justify them in rescinding or altering their original decision. And so, there being 
no ‘ whips’ as in the House of Commons, only a few of them were present at the 
meeting held on the lst instant to ‘ reconsider’ the proposal. But, on the other 
hand, there was a packed majority of official or nominated members. Even 
the white demi-gods, who as a rule shun the Municipality as if it were a 
leprous institution, were present in full force. Under these circumstances 
there could have been but one result. The resolution for the sanctioning of 
the grant was passed by an overwhelming majority, opposed though it was 
tooth and nail by Prof. Ramprasad and Dr. Benjamin, in vain did they try 
to impress upon the official marauders, who had come presumably according 
to a preconcerted plan to rob the Municipality of Rs. 3,333-5-4, that the 
amount could not be spared, for several other departments were actually starved 
for want of funds...... ... After showing their solicitude for the quadrupeds, 
the nominated members turned their attention towards the bipeds of Ahmedabad, 
and a proposal was put upon the anvil for curtailing the elective franchise of the 
rate-payers, Luckily, this retrograde measure was not passed, but the attempt 
bespeaks the spirit which is abroad and which must be looked into with an 

argus eye.” 


30. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu:—“TI had occasion 
some time back to refer to the disgraceful state of the 

Complaints against the yoads in Borsad, but other shortcomings of the local 
are Gandiu (33), 114, Municipality are none the less striking...... “The main 
Nov., Eng. cols. roads are strewn with dirt and kuchra to the detriment 
of the public health! Again, what is the condition of 

our schools? To call the school-room a dungeon, better still a stable, full of dirt 
and disorder would be no exaggeration. It was contemplated to erect a 
new building for the Branch school; money was saved after years of petty 
economy, and when the scheme was on the eve of being carried out, an unfore- 
seen difficulty arose and the project fell to the ground. Water-works was the 
next cry of the Municipality. In spite of local opposition, in the face of 
the rate-payers’ disapproval, the Municipality—a body composed mostly of 
outsiders with nothing but a passing interest in the town—agreed to the 
dictates of the President and with unjustifiable precipitancy the scheme 
was launched into existence. -I should not decry the scheme, while the 
result is not quite clear; nevertheless, its appropriateness and necessity are 
questions to be dealt with in no light spirit. Never in this town of Borsad 
did there exist a deficient water-supply. Nor is our Municipality in sueh 
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tion is necessary. May I hope our kind Commissioner will look into the 
t before it is too late,” cy 
: | 


81. “ Weare by no means sure that Mr. Mathuradas was well advised 
vy _ | in withdrawing the proposition, whereof he had 
. Affairs of the Hyderabad given notice, expressing the regret of the Oorpora- 
W pdends (8), Wak Noy | tion at the action of the Commissioner in appoint- 
'e » “"* ing an official President for the Hyderabad Muni- 
| | cipality. What, if Mr. Beyts gave an assurance 
that the Government did not mean to continue the present arrangement 
long! The Corporation might as well have recorded their sense of regret 
|) a at even the temporary appointment of an official President. Besides, 
mare. certainly nobody thought that we were going to have an official 
ne President for good. It is significant that almost all our Municipal 
Councillors seem glad that the proposition was withdrawn, possibly because 
they were saved from an awkward position. The Corporation having thus pock- 
eted the insult, simply because they were told that the same was not meant to be 
permanent, it is all the more incumbent upon the people to call a meeting and 
enter a respectful but emphatic protest against the change, for it does not 
imply an indignity to the Municipality alone but to the whole city. The 
ee meeting may thank the Commissioner that he does not wish to leave our 
Pitt. : Municipal affairs in the hands of an official President for a long time, but it 
: 
| 


g- Cols. 


may at the same time inform him that his intention to restore the privilege 
of having a non-official President to the Municipality at no distant date does 

: not change the character of the insult, which he has offered to the town 
and which the pubiic have done nothing to deserve,”’ 


ee Native States. 


. *39. “His Highness the Gaekwar has come back home again, and we 
| gladly join in giving a hearty welcome toa Prince 

Return of His Highness who has scarcely a iesser hold on the esteem, affection 

i was! age valli as 17 and confidence of the classes as well as the masses in 
a Now lig. cle. )s British territory than on those of his own subjects. 
Ee ge: _ Baroda is the toremost amongst those very few Native 
tea States where order has been permanently evolved, and settled Government, 
as. based on law and justice, with reform and progress for its watchwords, establish- 
Se - ed on the firmest foundations.......:. All this infusion of new lifeand blood, all 
this assimilation of modern ideals in regard to the duties and responsibilities as 
(Se | well as rights and privileges of the rulers and the ruled, can be traced 
oe | directly to the personal exertions and vigorous initiative of His 
a Highness the Maharaja Sayaji Rao, He may also be named as probably the 
only living Native ruler in India, who has known how to combine abiding 
loyalty to the British Government with that autonomy in regard to internal 
affairs, which is the due of our Princes and Chiefs in virtue of sacred Treaties 
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«* 88.° A Jundgadh correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn:—It is 


. Rumoured invitation sent 
by His Highness Sir Rasul 
Khanji to His Excellency the 
Governor to visit Junagadh 
during the ensuing X’mas 
holidays. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (92), 14th 
Nov. 


rumoured here that the Nawab of Jundgadh has 
invited His Excellency Lord Lamington to be his 
guest during the ensuing Christmas holidays. Only 
last month the Agent to the Governor in Kathidwéar 
was feted and entertained by the Nawab at an enor- 
mous cost. The circumstances under which the present 
invitation has gone forth have become the topic of 
general discussion out here, but I do not wish to refer 


tothem. Ishall confine my remarks to the advantages or otherwise accruing to 


the people of Junagadh from such visits. 


It is too well known what disastrous 


consequences attended the visit of Lord Lamington to the Gir forest last year 


on a shikar excursion. 


It will be surprising if after visiting Jundégadh 


in 1905, His Excellency should consent to go there again in December 1906, 
At present the attention of the Junagadh officials is directed towards 
curtailing State expenditure, and as a result the expenses of the Public Works 
Department have appreciably diminished, educational scholarships have been 
stopped and State establishments are being curtailed. In these circumstances 
Iam constrained to ask the State authorities whether they are justified in 
spending the money which they have saved at the sacrifice of public happiness 
on the reception of the Governor, I also appeal to His Excellency to refuse the 
proferred invitation with thanks, as his visit to Junagadh will be productive of 
hardship to the subjects of the State. 


34, One “C. D,” writes from Jundgadh to the Gujardli :—The comments 


—we made in the Gujardts of the 28th October on the 


inquiry into the charges of 
peculation against Mr. Zala. 

Gujardts (24), llth Nov.; 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (84), 


proceedings of the Junagadh Commission (vide para- 
graph 45 of Weekly Report No. 44) are vitiated 
by an inaccuracy which, I think, should be set right 
in the interests of truth. You state that in accord- 


a ance with Sir Charles Ollivant’s suggestion, the then 
Diwan, Mr. Haridas, took charge of the State Treasury after the death of the late 
Nawab Bahadur Khanji and you ask how in the face of this fact the money in 
the treasury could have come into Mr. Zala’s possession. With reference to 
this | may state that it is well-known here that the State treasury was never 
in the charge of Mr. Haridds. From the beginning the Jamdarkhana and the 
Treasury were under the control of Vazir Bahduddin. On Nawab Bahadur 
Khanji’s death Mr, Haridas desired to take charge of the treasury in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Agency authorities, but the Vazirand Mr. Zala 
prevented him from doing so, with the result that ill-feeling was created between 
the two parties. Quite apart from this circumstance, it cannot be gainsaid that 
the interval between the death of one Chief and the accession of another affords 
ample opportunities to interested parties to empty the State treasury if they are 
bent upon doing so. {The Mahi Kdntha Gazette writes :—A careful study of the 
proceedings of the Junagadh Commission cannot fail to convince an impartial 
observer of the propriety of the Nawab’s decision. It is contended on behalf of 
Mr. Zadla that he took the money from the State treasury with the knowledge 
of both the Nawab and the Vazir. But it will be admitted that at the time 
the embezzlement took place Mr. Zala was all-in-all in the State and his 
influence was greater than that of the Nawab himself, so much so that any one 
who dared utter a word against him was doomed to certain ruin. In these 
circumstances it is possible that the Naw4b and the Vazir were afraid of inter. 
fering with his action in misappropriating the money on the pretext of doing good 
to the State. The fact that the defalcation did not come. to light so long can also 
be attributed to the general dread of the immense power wielded by him, The 
Nawab has throughout acted fairly and justly towards Mr. Zala, and the latter 
has himself to blame for not taking advantage of the opportunity afforded to 
him to defend himself. Under the circumstances we are confident that Gov~ 
ernment will see no valid reason for interfering in the case, ] ; 


35. One Keshavji Dosabhai Baléni writes to the Sdnj Vartamdén:—In 
view of the prevalence of plague in the Bombay 


Complaint about the alleged 
prohibition of a Jain fair on 
the Shatrunja hill by the 
Administrator of Paliténa, 

Sinj Vartamdn (92), 13th 
Noy. ; Jain (188), llth Nov, 


Presidency the authorities of Pdlit4na State had 
issued an order prohibiting the holding of a fair on 
the Shatrunja hill during the recent Kdrtakt Punam, 
This arbitrary action of the State authorities has 
gravely wounded the religious feelings of the Jains, 


4 
_ 
Tie, 


yroved tl hash Ain abe tengo’ concourse of people 
e and elsewhere does not stimulate the spread of Tacos, 
‘ane hever known to wang proces on such a flimsy 
‘of the. rek } according to custom every 
s P Presidency. Where, then, was the necessity or 
a. for | unwarranted interference on the part of the Pdlitdéna State 
) observances of the Jains? Wecannot help ascribing this action 
i tat ye the State authorities to their animus against the Jains. The authorities have 
it hana issued an order prohibiting the building of dharamsalas in the 
2 We are unable to fathom the raison d'etre of this order in view of the 
fact that from time immemorial the policy of all progressive Governments has 
been to encourage the erection of dharamsalas by charitably disposed people. 
Further, a tax of Rs. 3 per head has been levied from every doolie-bearer at 
Péliténa, The impost presses very hard upon these half-starved wretches. I 
hope the above complaints will meet with due consideration at the hands of the 
Palitana authorities. [The Jain writes:—We must enter a most emphatic pro- 
test against. Mr, Tudor Owen’s order prohibiting the fair on the Shatrunja hill, 
inasmuch asit was issued only eight days before the day fixed for the pilgrimage. 
In promulgating such an order the Administrator of Palitana has not cared to 
take into account the hardships and sufferings that would be caused thereby to 
numberless pilgrims from all parts of Gujardt and Rajputéaa and even from far- 
off Calcutta. The inconvenience caused by the belated publication of the 
order to pilgrims who had already repaired to Palitana can better be 
imagined than described. If plague had been raging at Palitd4na and the 
authorities had issued the order in the interests of the health of the pilgrims, 
we would not have said a word against their action, But as‘a matter of 
fact the fair was prohibited under the pretext of protecting the inhabitants 
of P4élitana from infection from the outside. All pilgrims were not necessarily 
ip) | coming from infected districts, and consequently we cannot help remarking 
: that in passing this order Mr. Tudor Owen has not displayed administrative 
capacity of a high order. If it was at all necessary to issue the order, it should 
have been done a month or two before the date on which the fair was to be 
held so as to obviate the infliction of needless hardships upon the pilgrims. 
The entire Jain community deeply regrets the action taken by Mr. Tudor Owen 
in this matter. ] 
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36. Sir Pratéb Singh, notwithstanding his great fame as an able 
Affairs in Idar State Military commander, has not proved a model ruler 
(Mahi Kéntha). in Idar State. He has not yet. been able to place 
ee Maht Kéntha Gasette (84), the administration of the State on a sound footing, 
a lith Nov. and this has given rise-to various complaints 
against him from the public. We shall here confine ourremarks to one such 
complaint. His Highness has ordered the Musalmans of Ahmednagar (Idar) 

to raze their houses to the ground and re-build them on a site situated at a 

a | great distance from the ‘town. This arbitrary step has driven the people 
me | concerned to a most pitiable plight. Twoaged Muhammadans, Fatehkhan and 
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—— much annoyance and vexation to the people of Ahmednagar. ‘Their 

erings are aggravated by the fact that the present is the season of carrying 
on payee ss operations in the fields. Muhammadan women who never 
| ae move out in pubis are obliged with tearful eyes to help in removing old 
ae materials of their houses. What will add to the miseries of these people is 
Pp ee that their new abode is situated at an inconvenient distance from the local 
bagar. Itis said that the Maharaja will give some compensation to the 
displaced population, but it will be hardly commensurate with their actual 
losses. Besides, this paltry sg is not to be given now but at a 
future date. 


37. Referring to the Kolhépur Darbar’s reply to the memorial of the 
ii ch 1a Loka Sabha, the Kalpataru writes :—Even the British 
the ‘Ealniper Detter yof Government are always ready to listen to public 
n of the Loka complaints and they are at present actually considering 


a ae Muradkhan, went to represent their hardships to the Maharaja, but 
ea they were peremptorily charged with disobeying the Maharaja’s order 
a ae . and sentenced to imprisonment for six months. These proceedings have 


— SCOtCGGaAO of thet State, _ whether it would not be expedient to.grant some of 
os Bac he ee | r¢ Kalpetara (183), 1ith 7 the rights demanded by the. people. It is, therefore, 


unfortunate that a ow. of the British Govern- 
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ment, the Maharaja of Kolh4pur, should not be ashamed of treating his subjects 
with indifference, insolence and rudeness. The demands of the Loka Sabha were 
in no way calculated to curtail his authority, and still he refused to 
recognize the Sabha or to consider its representations. Even the all-powerful 
British Government does not deem it expedient to treat its subjects with such 
rudeness; it has never refused to recognize the Congress or to consider its 
Resolutions when submitted to it. It is, therefore, utterly unjust that the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur should refuse to listen to the grievance: of his subjects, 
and one is constrained to say that in doing so he has shewn himself negligent 
of his duty. It is the duty of the British Government to punish such a feuda- 
tory, and if it proceeds to discharge this unpleasant task, we shall not be at 
all sorry. For a ruler to say that his subjects have no right to make 
representations to him is tantamount to asserting that he carries a license to 
oppress them in any way he deems fit. 


Intelligence extrcted from the Press. 
38. ‘*As already announced Lala Lajpatrai delivered a. very stirring 
and informing address on ‘ National Education ’ 
Lala Lajpatrai’s lecturein last evening in the open space behind the Girgaon 
roe | on “National Edu- Post Office. The audience numbered about five 
Indu Prakésh (43), 17th *housand, mostly consisting of students. Among those 
Noy., Eng. cols. present were the Honourible Mr. G. K. Gokhale, the 
Honourable Mr. Khare, Messrs. Tilak, Mudholkar and 
others. Mr. Tilak proposed the Honourable Mr. Gokhale to the chair. Lala 
Lajpatrai defined at the outset that he understood by a national system of 
education a system of training the individual which fitted him with powers to 
fight the battle of life both as an individual and as a member of the nation. In 
a self-governing country like England, be remarked, the interests of the rulers 
and the ruled were identical, while in a country under foreign domination 
like India this may not be necessarily the case. In the former case, he said, 
the system is entitled to be called a national system of education, while 
in the latter it could not be so called. The system of education 
that prevails in India at present under the British rule, said the speaker, 
aims at creating peace-loving, law-abiding and loyal citizens and not 
self-helping, self-exerting, fearless persons, He dded: ‘Our system 
is a mixed product of the brains of broad-minded statesmen like Lords Macaulay 
and narrow-minded Imperialistic jingoes like Lord Curzon. Our educational 
system has rendered us mere human skeletons, If there are 70 millions in 
India who cannot get two sufficient meals ‘in a day, well, it is a sufficient 
condemnation of the educational system. When the British people came to 
India, they had to do not with a barbarian people like those of South Africa, 
but with a people who had a glorious past.’ ‘If I read Indian History aright, - 
said Mr. Lajpatrai, ‘during the last seven hundred years of foreign domination, - 
we did not allow a century to pass by without strongly and effectively protest- 
ing against such domination in some part of the country or another. But all 
such bright phases from our glorious past have disappeared from the pages of 
the present day text-books of Indian History. Instead, the burden of the 
teaching of history in our schools is that we have never been a free nation and 
that all our customs were cruel and wicked. High Officers like Chancellors and 
Vice-Chancellors have declared that we are a greedy people and do not love 
education for itsown sake.’ ‘I deliberately say that is a most base charge,’ said 
the lecturer. ‘ If there was a nation that loved learning, for learning’s 


sake, knowledge for knowledge’s sake, it was the Hindu Nation’. He 


suggested the following four main points in a national system of education :— 
(1) Students must be trained in business methods conducive to the increase 
of the wealth of the nation. (2) The system should be such as would produce 
a self-relying, self-asserting, manly race, who would sacrifice their dearest 
interests for the sake of honour and who would not like to live in dishonour. 
(3) Our glorious past, its brightest and its most useful parts, when we 
made bold stands against foreign domination, shows that we have not 
always been a nation of slaves and deserves to be recorded in the text-books of 
history. (4) We must provide for the education of every male and female 
cox 1577—8s | 
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ond financed’ by our people and 
of grant from Government, which 

and low associations. The pro- 
d with a brief speech from the chair thanking the lecturer,”” 


"4 g of the “ Jévli Agriculturiste” Association ” was held on 11th 
October at Wdlut and was attended by about 2,000 
inhabitants belonging to 50 or 60 surrounding villages. 
Mr. Narharpant Joshi had made excellent arrange- 
Moda evil (44), 12th ments for the meeting. On the motion of the editor 
ai of the Moda, Vriti, seconded by Mr. Narayanrao 
Deshpande, Mr. Jagadeorao Venkatrao Deshmukh was voted to the chair, 

Mr. 8. M. Patankar, who was the first speaker, dilated on the present poverty of 
the rayats and their loss of credit and showed the urgent necessity for establish- 
ing credit banks and grain depots with a view to help them in their distress. 
Mr. Narayenrao Deshpande, the originator of the meeting, was the next speaker. 

He went into details about the location of such banks and depots and pointed 
out the directions in which the members of the Association should make 
united efforts for mitigating the hardships of poor agriculturists and secure 
for them the concessions of remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 
Mr. Deshpande’s patriotism and his solicitude for the well-being of his 
countrymen are worthy of all praise. Mr. Ashtaputre next spoke on the 
preservation of kine and showed how the slaughter of these useful animals 
retarded agricultural development. He exhorted his hearers to protect the 
sacred cow, as the destruction of the bovine species would, in his opinion, pave 
the way for the complete ruin of the country. The editor of the Bhagwa Zenda 
magazine, Mr. D. G. Agashe, followed Mr. Ashtaputre and spoke on temperance 
and the swadeshi movement. He traced the wretched plight in which 
the Indians, in spite of their glorious ancestry, found themselves at the present 
day to the prevalence of the vice of drunkenness among the people and their con- 
sumption of foreign sugar. He exhorted his audience against the use of foreign 
cloth, foreign bangles and similar other articles if they desired that an era of 
prosperity should dawn upon their country, After some other speeches, the 
proceedings were brought to a close, but before dissolving the meeting the 
chairman presented two patils of W4lut with turbans for having completely 
stopped the consumption of liquor in the village. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd November 1906. 
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M&nekl4] Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 
| Do. ss «se Umedram Nagindas; Hindu (Bania); 28... 
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, i : ‘ a ; Dnyfn Prakash eee oes Lo. eee oe: Weekly eee oe: Do. Do. eee 2,400 
e 2 | Hind Swardjys ees} Bombay... re Ge jae cee — te a Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeo} 1,000 
ies hoe Ae 
4 \Inda Prakésh eof Do, ove ty Daily... ae Inde ia Beta Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
ps at ; Manager bein * ya Savl4ram Yande; 
a i bbe Hindu (Mara 
ar _ 44 | Native Opinion ... oof Do, vee ...| Weekly ...  —««.| Vinfyak Béllerishne Peete Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
} es e : wan Brdhman); 35. 
oh 45. |Samarth ... nae «| Kolh4pur ao See Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
| | Brdhman) ; 37. 
46 | Sardes4i Vijaya .... «| Savantvadi sail Do. eee ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 500 
ae Brdhman) ; 32. 
Seer 47 | Shri Say4ji Vijay’ ves] Bombay... ae “eee eS. — Sdvi4rim Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
my Se aa iy “ | Sbri Shéhu be coe] Bhtdra re Wn te er au rites — Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brih-| 100 
| , | : man); 22. 
oe 49° | Subodh Patrike ... -» | Bombay ... oe aa - eet ean Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
hm 80 |Sudhérak... .. ...) Poona ...  ...) Do ...  — .s| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,500 
; as | | p&wan Brahman) ; 39. 
* Yipee ane ras | : ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. : | | 
» —_—_-_-B}_ | O*Anglo-Twsiténo —...| Bombay. —...| Weekly... «..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48.{ 900 
a : ANGLO-SInb1. 


- | 52 | NE hag: ct ne ae derabad| Weekly... _ ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 30; and Abdul]. 1,200 

SS : | “Gad Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasgul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 

. eR iveiie . od ee ...| Bi-weekly ...| U@khréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 84 sae 500 

oe eo 64 |Mushfir 1 on ss a ...| Weekly .. _—..»! Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu(Amil); 20 ...j 1,000 
2 ae a ‘sc va Gallina ss | Do. ... «| Virumal Begr&j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eof 1,000 


-* | Bwetrse, Mara’rai anp 
3 GousaBa'TI. 
a z | | Baroiia Vateal ... »».| Buroda .. ...| Weekly... —_.,,| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78 ...J 1,194 
ie Ne 7... Hind Vijay eee ee Do. eee eee Do. eer eee a so Karsandas Shéh ; ee (Shriwak e00 
ae at 1a 9. 
Sees ‘noun. MARital anp , : 
Ee ae | KANARESE. 


68 "| Karnétak Patré... ..| Dharwar... —...| Weekly... | Mabe eet Tonapi; Hinda (Deshastha} 200 
we Bs 59 Karné tak Vaibhay dite. cd De ws .,., Anndji Go Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 800 


Ba Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44. 
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eee oka eee Bombay... eee Weekly... eoer Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 23 eee eee 1,200 


” 


non “Do. : eee oe! Do. ese eee A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 eee ee. 1,000 


»»| KGzi Ismail Kazi Muhammad; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
(Memon) ; 41. 

»-.| Nén&bbéi Ratanji Chichgar ; Phrsi ; 58 «| 3,000 

Mahfshankar Dajibbai ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 86, 1,560- 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor. 
GuJaRA Ti—continued, | 
66 | Bombay Sam4char .. | Bombay... ja Oe” ess cee Lg ree Ma&nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
. “| rsi ; 37. 
67 | Broach Mitra -s.| Broach ... ...| Weekly ... -»»| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thikor; Hindu (Brahma $50 
Kshatriya); 24. 
68 | Broach Samachar... So: Saar a ee ere ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 51 ... ove 500 
69 | Din Mani ... Do. a a a iN nae Rangildas; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha/ 126 
nia); 27. 
70 | Dnyanottejak ooo} Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly — ...; Chhotalél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
71 | Evening J4me we -| Bombay ... soe] Daily — ove .s.| Pirozshah Jeh#ngir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 | 1,600 
72 | Gujarat... oe .| Nadiad (Kaira)...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 + 500 
73. | Hitechchhu coe -| Ahmedabad «| Weekly ... -e.| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... cee 500 
74 | Indian Advertiser eee Do. i oe .| Hiral4l Vardhaman Shah ove - 
75 | Islam Gazette ove -e| Amreli (Baroda-} Do. ee| brahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma ..-| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansb4w Frdmji Acharia ; P4rsi; 31 oof - 600 
77 | Jivadaya | Surat — see Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... cee — Manecklél Desd#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
ania). 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... -»| Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... | Ahmedabad | Do. ove .|Jadurém Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
81 | Kathidwar Samachfr ...| Do. Do. .».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- §00 
man); 44. 
82 | Khedut we cee eoo| Bhavnagar eee} Fortnightly ...| Parbhuriam Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-} 1,000 
man). 
83 | Loka Mitra eoe| Bombay ... wee) Bi-weekly : ees Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly vee eo-| Motilal Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Br@hman); 465. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ..., eoe| Bombay ‘| Daily =o +-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
86 | Navséri Patrika .| Navsari ... ..| Weekly ... ..| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhd4s Pdrekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 32. , 
87 | Navsdri Prakash ... sosf AO. ane Do. -| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 58... 800 
88 | Praja Mitr’ .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ««©| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 275 
37. 
89 | Praja Pokar os ees} OULat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
90 | Prak&sh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... a. 2 »»»| Nagindiés Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Bania) ; 40. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad Do, see .».| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
92 | Sanj Vartamin ... .| Bombay ... Daily ows .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vateha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
¢ 40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
93 | Satya Vakta cool. DOe ove .| Fortnightly ...! Keshavla] Harivithaldas ; Hindu (D4s ShriméAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
94 | Sind. Vartaman soe} Karfchi ... .| Weekly .. .«»| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 41 200 
95 | Surat Akhbar — «. mee an sook,. Sa »--| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... me 300 
96 | Tikékaér ... one eee} Ahmedabad Do. eee} Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar 500 
Ma4rwadi ; Hindu (Brahman); 44. 
97 | Vande Mataram ... -«:| Bombay -+e| Monthly om Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thand@walla; Hindu) ... 
(Shrimali Brzhmin) ; 24. 
HIND?. a 
98 | Pandit ... + cee) Poona . 46.) Weekly soo ove ne Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 44. : 
99 | Sharman Samdchfr ooo} Bombay ... coe} Do. ove oe Shambhundth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-) 1,000 
3 man); 45. 
100 yo Dnygnsagar Sam&-; Do. ...- .|Monthly we  —o0e| J a P snc pack Hindu (K4nyakubj 200 
char. r4hman) ; : 
101 Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Do. ° eee Weekly eee eee Pandit Ba a Amritlal, B.A, ; H indu (Ben gali 6,200, 
char. | | Brihman) ;45. 
102 Swadeshi eee eee eee Do. ... ee Do. eee eee Swami Yugalanandji ; Hindu (Vaishna 1,000 
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Arunoday& sei 
| ane eee er 


Ban oo eee 
Bhala eee ese 


Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Brahmoday& oo 
Chandraként .. 
Chandroday&’ ... 


Deen Mitra ... 
Deshakélavartam4n 
Dharma ... eos 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu lw 
Dnyfin Sigar__—.... 
Hindu Punch _,,, 
Hindu Vijayi _... 
Hwtnnarottejak 

| Jagadddarsh ove 


Jagatsum&chir... 


Sate ae 
| Kalpatare ... at eee 
Karmanuk Pe abe 


Keral Kokil  ... 
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soll DAMA: 08 lie 
een Dhulia eee ee 
soe | Ratndgiri a 
4 Poona ... ‘ 
see Do. eis eee 
ooo} Wai (Sat@#ra) ... 
...| Belgaum... _ 
vee] Mah&d (Kolaba) . 
.«»| Ohikodi (Bel- 
gaum). 
».| Chiplun  (Ratna- 
giri). 
we Belgaum 
A Bombay on 
...| Hrandol (Kh4n- 
desh). 
.. | W4i (Satara) ... 
eee Dharwar eee 
-e+| Bombay «eo. = 
e+} Kolh@pur ss 
wee eee “a 
...| Kocharé (Ratné- 
giri.) 
oe] Nasik ss 
ee Ahmednagar ee 
+++} Poona eee eee 
eee Poona see eee 
ee Shol&pur - ees 
cee] POONA. eee 
«»-| Bombay..: we 
sai Poona os wl 
_ eee Dhulia eee oor 
eee Kumtha (Keana- 
| ree 
ows Bi 


.| Shankrapa Gudi Basrimarad; © Hindu 150 
(Devang) ; 39. ) 
«+o (1) Sbi Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
(Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36, 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
Wir : 
Do. see ..| Gururgéo R4gtavendra Mamd4fpur; Hindu 800 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
ae ...|@Gundo Nilgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahwan) ; 30. : 
Doo ves ...| Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 120 
. béda Brahman); 43. | 
ae os} Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Bra@hman); 43. 
Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
Bré4hman); 24. 
Do. «cee «| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Bréhman); 20. 
Do. «. ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 500 
oe .»»| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasé4r) ; 27... 400 
Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
Monthly... -oe| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 800-400 
Brahman); 27 
Weekly ... 00 ern Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
BOs ses | Narayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 
ee en ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. | 
eo ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman); 42. 
pe... ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindn (Chitp4awan Brahman). 
Do. -.| Saddshiv ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman ; 32. 
DOs os .. | Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Neshasth 200 
Brdhman) ; 34. 
BP Gee woe} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Do. .. | 8 H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 500 
ee eee| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
am Gs ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 850 
man); 42. 
Bes ses e.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,700 
Brahman); 40. 
Fortnightly ...| Anandréo Baélkrishna Rangnekdr;. Hindu 75 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahmin) ; 88. 
Weekly ... _ ...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
Brahman) ; 27. 
De es ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
pawan Brdhman); 53. 
a. ces ...| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 
wan Brihman) ; 76. 
Do. ..- | Trimbak A’baji RAéje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
Do. ove ...| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 7,600 
(ChitpAawan Brahman); 40. 
ae a wee) Govin Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
“Do. Fit Wastes’ A Hindu (Chitp4 
eee ..| Hari yan Apte; ndu (Chitpawan| 4 
Brahman) ; 39. - 
Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
Bréhman) ; 61. 
Weekly eee .».| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 18,000 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. 
ens tee Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Br&hman) ; 10. ee 
aoe am a Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras-| 250 
wat) ; | 
oss,  oee| Bhikdji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Bra#h-| 200 
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MaritHi—continued. | | 


140 | Lokamat ... - ...| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly... ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gand 
giri). A Bréhman) ; 29. 


141 | Lokaseva ... se «| N&sik . } Do. ... — ...| Gangadhar V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

142 | Madhukar ... cee .».| Belgaum 2 a ena ...| Janardan Nérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 

wat Brahman) ; 30. 

143 | Mah4rdshtra Vritt » | Satara ... eee eee ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 


30. 
144 | Moda Vritt 208 ooo] Wai (Satéra) ...| Do. oc ..| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brdhman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... oe} Daily _,.. es, Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 


~ 


146 | Mumbai Vaibhav po eee We ae eh Cl Do. do. ‘ie 


147 | Nagar Samachér..., ...| Ahmednagar .,,./ Do. 


~ 


a .. | Vishwanath Gangaéram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mili) ; 25. 

143 | Nasik Vritt el oe ...| Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

Brahman) ; 28. 

149 | Nydy Sindhu ,.. ~-| Ahmednagar ...| Do... cos a Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
rahman); 32. 

150 | Pandhari Mitra ... eos} Pandharpur (Sho-| Do, ... «| Govind Sakhdédram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 

151 | Parikshak ... - «| Belgaum ee, ere «| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 

| wat Brahman) ; 23. 

152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -++| Poona... a, ee ,.., Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

| Brahman); 37. 


— : menenemnnes - a 
ee Pe ht, oe bhi tad aden aol ae a 
~ ~— . > - = - - alle - 
—— ~ ——— 


153 | Prabhat ‘in ..-| Dhulia -»»| Monthly .../ Govind Kashindth Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman). 
154, | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... ae Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
desh). | Brahman); 42. 


155 | Prakish ... vee -o| Satara... occ] DO. eve wil Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 


| Brahman); 32, 
156.| Pratod _... oe -++| Islampur(Satara)| Do. .., ..., Ganesh Ramchandra Kashilkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—860 
| hada Brahman) ; 23. 

157 | Raghav Bhashan... oct SOU (eee) sc TD. see ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


158 | Rashtramukh acs ee»| M&had (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a} Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 

month. | Brahman) ; 28. 

159 | Satya Mitra via vee! M4legaon ( Nasik).| Weekly ... as | Balchand Hirachand; Jain; 26 . 

160 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eee} Ratnagiri eu ae gue a Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
: : | Brahman); 28. 

161 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...; Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 

buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 

Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 

_ Hindu (Karhdda Br@éhman); 45. 

Sholépur oo Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 47... 


' 


162 | Sholapur Samachar oes 


163 | Shubh Suchak .... occ] «=O. cee a. So ae .../ Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

| Brahman); 61. 

164 |Sumant ... wee ..-| Karad (Satdra)...; Do.  ... »ee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
| | shasth Brehman); 33. 

165 | Vidur__... + see] Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. we ..., Damodar Ganga@dhar Marathe ose 


166 Vidya Vilas vee -e+| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly vs] Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Braéhman); 22. 


167 | Viner wes a .--| Bombay.es si] Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Nérayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
* : | wan Brahman); 41. ; 

168 Vikram set ese eee Satara eee eee Monthly ck eeveee 

169 | Vishvavritt ... eos} Kolhapur -»-| Monthly... «| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 


(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. 

170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Bombay...  ...| Do. w-| (1} Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni ww. 
(2) Rémkrishns Raghunath j#$Moramkar; 

indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittasa@r .. ++ «| Wali (Satara) | Weekly... .../ Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
‘pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
172 Vritta Sudha oes Satara eee eee Do. eee al Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 


173 Vyap4ri eee vee . Se eee ees} Dow eee aoe! Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 40. 
174 | Vy4pér Sam&chér... -.-| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ..«  »+| Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mar 
3 | wadi) ; 33. 
175 | Warkari ... see © e+} Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
-. lapur). Bréhman); 40. 
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Bombay Punch Bahadur mn Do. ‘eee 


desh), 


| 4 y 3 desh). 
185 | Mufid-e-Rosgar ... ee.| Bombay ... 
186 Sultdén-ul- Akhbar neh Do. eos 


187 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... _.| Poona ... 
‘GusaRa'tl anp HInNpI. 


~ 


: és 188 Jain i eee eee eee Ahmedabad 
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188 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin _...| Bhus4wal (Khan- 
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Shamsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
(Abro); 89. 


— Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Khfinchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39... 
Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);52 .«.. 
Chelfrim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
(Sheikh); 44, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


| Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 


(Mahomedan). | 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
(Shaik); 32. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Bhégnbhai Fatechand K4rbhdéri; Hindu (Jain) ;, 
3 


150 


in italics. 


a | Wotes:—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


© The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = & in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, 


; been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Tate in drunodaye or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


oye Dd. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublisheé of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
| pn . are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


os he oe ‘The papers matked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
|B, Nos. 63, 67 and 71 occasionally contain English articles 


This rule has 
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Addition 


(a) "The circulation of No. 158 


300. 


18 


*S 
———— 
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NV 


Brahmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100. © 


n 


(b) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvan#th Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwa: 


intervals. ~ 


102 and 106 have ceased to exist. 


(c) No. 150 is published at irregular 


. 


(dy‘Nos. 42, 80, 91, 96, 


‘a 


circulation $00. ~ 
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Muhammadan (Suni) ; age 45 


- 


unmiya 


Fan 
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(e) The editor of No, 185 is M 


(f) The circulation of No, 97 is 


(g) No. 72 is published thrice a month, 


; Circulation 600. 4 
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Hirélél Vardhm4n Shih (View 


(hk) The publication of No. 174 is temporarily suspended, 
(t)*The editor of No: 74 is Hir 
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“Politics andthe Public Administy/ation. eT Sn 


“1. “Mr, Morley’s latest declarationiin Parliament on ‘the subject of the 
us > «4<-partition of Bengal proves onee more that both 
Comments on Mr..Morley’s' ‘British ‘and Anglo-Iniian, authorities bow implicitly 
latest announcement in Par- before the fetish of prestige, They-seem:to think that 
es hy ee -the Indians have'so'long been governed at the sweet 
‘tom am Will of the  Anglo-Indian ‘bureaucracy that the 
 -Gujardti (24), 18th Nev. ‘Teversdl of -an unpopular administrative measure 
would perchance shatter the prestige df Govern- 
ment and undermine isthe veneration felt by the people ifor Government, 
‘This alone seems to be ithe explanation of the dogged obstinacy. with 
which-the- authorities both here-and in England have hitherto refused to re-open 
the question of partition. Butt is:forgotten by these people in authority that 
it is a-strong article. of faith with the Indians that the British raj is ‘founded 
.on justice, and that:itiis to take'a serious risk to allow this faith:to be undermined. 
If Englishmen are anxipus ito uphold and perpetuate this faith in the 
Indian mind, it is their bounden duty to reverse the partition and to pacify 
excited public feeling in the country. The conflict between the prestige of 
.Government and public.opinion must.sooner or later end in the triumph of 
the latter. There is no knowing what aechievements.even an effete and helpless 
people might ve .capable of when ‘the tide of fortune begins to run in their 
favour. Let not the British, therefore, run away with the idea :that the 
Indians :are a fallen people and cannot possibly do any harm to them. The 
Indians heartily wish that under:the zegis of British rule peace and prosperity 
may reign supreme through -theiland, but they.cannot by any means reconcile 
themselves to the partition of Bengal. Government may be able to stifle fora 
time the fire of Bengali discontent, but who knows when the smouldering 
embers may suddenly ;burst into a bright flame? 


2. About.athonsand Civilians are:toiling in the scorehing heat of India and 
bearing the brunt of ‘the work of the Indian administra- 

Comments.on Mr. Marley's tion. They would have easily suecumbed to this most 
reply in sour gar at Aisin arduous task, but the enormous salaries drawn by 
yrange ra amare sec them keep up their energies somehow and sustain 
Bhéla (113), 2ist Nov. them in their task. They thave no other object in 
kes 3 forsaking. the eoal atmosphere of England and facing 
the rigours of the tropical climate of India but to serve our eountry ina 
purely benevolent spirit’! They ome to India to ease her of the load of wealth 
she carries.on her shoulders and to show pity to her children who are unauwle to ad- 
minister her affairs. ‘lo avoid needless trouble to these strangers, the Indian 
National Congress has been praying incessantly for the holding of Civil Serviee 
Examinations simultaneously in England and India, and in 1894 a resolution 
sanctioning such an arrangement was even passed by Parliament. But the 
then Secretary of State feared that if.effect were given to the resolution, the Civil 
Service would be swamped by clever Indian youths; so he ignored it and 
was patted on the back for his act of disobedience by the British publie. As 
Indian youths find it extremely difficult to eompefe for the QOiyil Serviee in 
London, Mr. Morley was recently asked whether he would re-open the question, 
‘but he gave no encouraging reply. In other words, he indirectly told our 
eople that where England’s self-interest is involved even a resolution of Par- 
Hament can be safely disobeyed. So long as no more than two or three Indians 


> 


_eompete successfully for the Civil Service Examination each year, Government 


may do nothing, but if the number of such candidates is inereased thro 

the instrumentality of sueh assogiations as the Hindu Education Fund, 
Government may impose a limit upon the number of Indian candidates 
appearing for the Civil Servige Examination in any year. , No pretext 
would be lacking to justify the resteiction. Government might, for instance, 
pring forward the patent plea tha$ the Indians are ipferior in moral 
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5 s. Let our “people remember that all they can expect: 
vernment is sweet word nd nothing more. If they fully bear this 
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by Mr2 Morley any experience -of'* Cotton business’ ? 


upén'the ‘manon the spot’? Of ‘what use is the 


of Mr. Morey Piss. ’ But Laneashire is: really, we must say it in spite of 
sotion ‘124A, ‘Indian Penal 'Code, the:sovereign-of India. Willy-nilly, the 
present Cabinet must subniit' to: Lancashire: We are sure Bombay will take 


e 


of the kind ‘exists in Ahmedabad....,..... , Ahmedabad had- better ‘ beware of 


the Ides of Murch ’—we iwnean ‘the middle of next month:: Let the local Cotton - 


Kings accumulate as much rebutting evidence as they can against the interested 
insinuations ‘on the ground of philanthropy of Lancashire,” 


‘4. “Even a man of broad culture and integrity .ef purpose like Mr, Morley 
Phenix: (15), 17th Nov. has sometimes to yield to-the powerful voice of the 


ous trades,’ has been appointed to: report upon the hours of work and - tlie 
conditions of labour in: Indian iactories. A Superintendiag Inspector for 
‘dangerous trades,’. what can he know about the social and the climatic condi- 
tions obtainmg in this country? - This: is- the reason why.the choice of 
such ‘a-man as‘Sir'*Hamuton. dves not ‘meet with our approval, The Indian 


Government could have easily spared a competent and -experienced official - 
to: carry on the afore-said: investigation.......... Is it not pertinent to ask the : 
philanthropists of Lancashire that-if they really feel for the lot of Indian. mill- — 
operatives, who number hardly two lakhs, they should also lift up their power- - 


ful voice on behalf of the poverty-stricken Indian rayat who lives from hand to 
mouth P......... If Mr. Morley and« his friends are unwilling to: raise a finger 
for the poverty-stricken millions,-all that we ean say is that their ‘interference 


on thé present occasion is ‘net actuated by. purely unselfish and noble motives. - 


Let us wait and see hew far the influence of Lancashire mill-owners ‘will be 
exerted to: handicap our growing industry.” 


5. Government have done-well in asking the services of Dr.: Turner 


to help. Sir Hamilton Smith in his investigations into * 


A suggestion rethe pro- 4)4. Indian factory conditions, and the Bomba 
poged at grt ie oe a Si.n . Corporation have done equally. well in--accedin 4 
itions of labour: in‘ Indian nS 
tettdries, . the request. . Dr. Turner would prove an admirable 
Jam-e-Jamehed (29), 24th - cicerone -to.the Secretary of State’s Special Inspector, 
Nov., Eng..cols. - But we -would fain ‘here endorse the view that the 


Hon’ble:Mr. Vithaldas expressed at ‘Thursday's meeting, namely; that the 


‘public: expects that the - investigation ‘would be conducted -from- the Indian 


point “of view, which necessarily need -not-be inhumane or upjust towards 
‘thiose «in whose -interest: the present. investigations. are to.-be undertaken. 
"Gwards*this end we should once again emphasise the necessity.of the nomina- 
tion of a small] Commission, consisting of Native and-European gentlemen well 
acquainted with the factory conditions in this country .and -enjoying the con- 
fidence of. the-milléowmers-and -the public, to assist Sir Hamilton Smith-in his 


‘Jabours:' ‘The prevailing impression seems to. be—and Mr. Vithaldas’ remark 


“was.only a 
Baber ha it is to‘obviate-this objection that we make the above proposal. If 
‘such a Commission is‘not possible, we should at least insist upon one of the 


se enquiry he is about to undertake.’ . 


Aaa be 


~ 
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be 


to, at last,:the sword of Damocles, that had so long been hanging - 
oi cbe fs” 60 d@werthe ‘pioneers ‘of Mill Industry in. this country, is 


Hé has not; Could net» Mr.'Morley have depended™ 


Heaven- born ‘Service'if it: cannot secure the confidence ~ 


eare of hérself. “But what about the second Cottonopolis of India, Ahmedabad ? © 
Bombay has her splendid: and effective Mill Owners’ Association. Nothing © 


| Lancashi:e mill-owners, According to Reuter, . 
Sir Hamilton Smith, who was recently a Superintending Inspector for ‘danger- — 


faint echoof-it—~that the enquiry would be more or less a one-sided 


nent: “rdi-owners being associated: with.the Secretary of State’s Inspector-* 
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"> 6, “Britain has given the Tranevaalers 9 free constitution. ©’ And” what 
easier et pare ; ot t @ canes. aie ae virtuous sat 
Contrast between the con- A gebellion, insignificant indeed, ‘but yet sho 

dition of India and that of how even the olive branch of a sesctisaliy toes watt 


SoG aicat Punch (26), 18th ‘tation cannot console a people who have been robbed 
Nov., Eng. cols, of their heritage. The latest sensation which Reuter 


has retailed to the whole world is that of a ‘raid’ into 
a Transvaal Boer!...<..... The incident has a signifi« 


7. So far as England’s attitude towards India is concerned, there aré 
: three parties among British politicians, each holding a. 
Different views heldin Eng- qifferent view about governing India. One party 
land about governing India. belj thet Indi 5 , oO 
Gujarat (72), 21st Nov. elieves that india was acquired by England by the 
sword and should be held by tne sword. Another party 
thinks that Indians may be treated with kindness and courtesy, but never 
admitted to any share in the country’s administration. The third party favours 
a policy of justice and righteousness towards India and thinks that Indians 
should be granted the same rights and privileges as Englishmen. Now, if the 
views held by the first party were to be strictly enforced in practice, it would 
soon be evident that the overwhelming majority of thirty crores of Indians, 
who are plunged in disaffection and despondency, would try to drive out 
Englishmen from India and that a lakh of foreign soldiers would cut but a 
sorry figure before them. A drop of water is not very powerful by itself, 
but when millions of such drops combine together and swell into a torrent, they 
become a terrible and irresistible force and can sweep away anything that stands 
in the way. If the Indians are once excited against their foreign rulers, they 
will try their utmost to break the yoke of alien domination. But even assuming 
that England is able to hold India by the sword, does it behove her to pursue a 
selfish policy towards this country and perpetuate a regime of oppression here 
or to help an ancient fallen people on the path of advancement and regeneration P 
The attitude of the second party is more reasonable than that of the first, but both 
parties forget that Indians aspire to rise politically and socially under the shadow of 
British paramountcy and that they are, therefore, loyal and faithful to their British 
masters. If Englishmen do not sedulously foster these feelings of loyalty, but 
openly maintain mischievous views about governing India with harshness and 
rigour, the Indian mind is sure to be filled with discontent and distrust of British 
rule. The policy of the third party, which is headed by such men as Lord Stanley, 
is the most reasonable of the three and desires to unite India and England 
in ties of common affection and fraternal sentiment, Some farsighted British’ 
statesmen have realised the importance of governing India in her own interests, 
since British rule cannot be made to rest indetinitely upon British bayonets 
and British artillery but upon the loyalty and contentment of the Indian 
population. The reactionary policy of Lord Curzon during his Viceroyalty 
has plunged the Indians into an abyss of despair and dissatisfaction, and it is to | 
England’s own interests to pacify them once more into a loyal and contented 
frame of mind. A standing army of only one lakh of white soldiers will avail 
naught before the united force of an infuriated nation, = 


8. “Ask andit shall be given unto you” saysthe Bible, Have Englishmen, 
acting upon this dictum, usurped ruling authority in 
‘Will God grant the prayers India to themselves by praying to God? Havenot the 
of Englishmen for the perpe- Indians, however, their own God’ just as Englishmen 
tuation of their rule in have theirs? N ay, both have but one God and both 
Indio | gwardjya (Angi: &%¢ His children. He cannot ‘have, therefore, bestow- 
Gujariti) (28), 24th Nov. ed upon Englishmen the on of lording it 
eT _ ower the Indians at their sweet w This ‘being 
so, why have Englishmen become the over-lords of India? God ‘has given 
con 1680—4 


@hildren,. It; is not in the power of 
40 rob. them. t thi : * so long as they tread the path 
OUsI a | ie li a, however, have. deprived the Indians of 
thot er struggled hard to retain it. Englishmen 
in a view to delude the Indians into their 
26: , the noose of dependence round their necks and 
pegan to tyran paakugh say ‘The Indians, seeing their own degraded 
-gondition, are oa apg to adhere to the path of truth, but greedy Restshines 
do not like this, lest the noose of dependence thrown by them round the necks 
of the Indians snaps asunder. They, therefore, want to keep the latter in the 
ph of falsehood like themselves. They will not, however, succeed in this aim. 
owever much they might like to perpetuate their domination over the 
Indians, God will a grant their prayer in this respect. Asa matter of 
fact, Englishmen having strayed into the path of. unrighteousness deserve 
punishment, and it can be asserted without hesitation that they will one day 
subjected to the deepest sufferings of hell. At the same time if a man asks 
something of God, which is not likely to cause misery to other human boings, 
his prayer is readily cranted. The prayer of the Indians is of such a nature and 
will, therefore, be granted, while that of Englishmen being of a different nature 
is sure to be summarily rejected. Though Englishmen might move heaven and 
earth to have their desires gratified, they are sure to suffer disappointment, 

while the desires of the Indians will unquestionably be fulfilled. 


9. Surely the English are unfortunate, for, in spite of their unbounded 

. solicitude for the welfare of subject communities 

Attitude of Indianstowards ynder their sway, their rule is denounced as 

oe vag eee ary eR despotic and high-handed. Not only are the 

ry dere ’ peoples of South Africa, Egypt and Ireland tired 

Vihdrt (167), 19th Nov. of the British connection, but the settlers in the different 

British Colonies are also disgusted with England’s 

control. The people of Newfoundland are desirous of severing their connection 

with the British, Mr. Mustafa is openly preaching a crusade in Egypt 

against the British and the Irish are endeavouring to establish a republic in 

Ireland. But though the general trend of opinion is thus everywhere 

| unfavourable to Englishmen, there is a class of people in India, who owing 

either to their weakness or their being habituated to bondage sing praises of the 

benevolent despotism of the British in this country. So “long as such 

panegyrists exist in India, British rule will never be in jeopardy. So long 

as the firm of Messrs. Mehta, Wacha and Gokhaleis thriving, any fear that the 

Indian slaves will overthrow the British raj is eroundless. The subject 

ople in Africa view British rule from a different standpoint. ‘They have 

realized that with the introduction of Western art and science into their 

country, they have lost their liberty and that their country’s resources are 

being slowly exploited by foreigners. They set a higher value upon freedom 

than on railways or telegraphs, Itis only we Indians that are over- anxious 

to strengthen and perpetuate British rule in India, So long as India produces 

sycophants and cowards, her progress is impossible and the high-handedness 

ae of Englishmen will receive no check. Anglo-Indian journals, like the Times 

lhe of Indéa, need not, therefore, feel apprehensive about the stability of British 

ae rule in India or assert in a menacing tone that “the English are here and 
they propose to remain.” 


10. “The only law to which man responds is the law of force.” This 
hides declaration by an English writer is fully exemplified 
a _« Physical force said tobe inoureveryday life. Bothin the family and the State, 
— the dominating factor in the law of force is found toreignsupreme. It is force 
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og oe and not th 1 sentiment that t 7 
deai V 46), 21st not the moral sentimen at prevents starving 
— oe oe wee humanity fro m plundering their more fortunate fellow- 


| jn beings, and it is force again that compels people to obey 
ae the lawsof the land. But we doubt if this truth has ever been impressed on the 
minds of our talkative politicians, Force has played a predominant part in the 
history of all civilized nations including the British. Like ourselves, the people 
France, America and Italy had once the sharp dagger of dependence iercing 
te hearts, but it seed red amg brute force. What they failed to am 
ther. obtained b Their deliverance from slavery was not 


my mi tform Teo — aa their orators, but by the life-blood of 


‘a4 i half en did not obtain the Magna Chats fae begging, 


. 2 
wr hoe : ; 


but by forcing the hand of their’ sovereign. Even the Royal Proclamation cf 
1858 was the result of England’s being fully convinced that the physical 
prowess of the Indians was not altogether extinct. No one, of course, advocates 
an unlawful recourse to violence in order to gain our rights, but the principle that 
in force alone lies our salvation should be indelibly impressed on our hearts. 
We should develop our physique encouraging national sports 
and take care that the mischievous fatalistic tendency to leave in the 
hands of God the punishment of our tormentors no longer finds favour with 
our youths. “A kick for a kick ” should now be our motto. Self-sacrifice for 
the redress of the grievances of our countrymen should be preached to the 
rising generation as a religious doctrine, Let this go on for some time, and 
the low opinion which the Englishmen have formed of Indian character will 
be replaced by respect for it and England will be ready to treat India upon a 
footing of equality. | 


11. India has had many rulers in the past, but none of these equalled 

the British in point of astuteness of policy. We need 

Alleged deceitful character not consider the case of Hindu kings of old because 

of British policy in India. they were natives of the country and their interests 
Lakabandhu (1389), 18th ; ; : 

Nov, were identical with those of the people. Passing 

on to Moslem rulers, we must admit that they were 


more tyrannical than the British, but in one respect, it must be acknowledged, 


they compare favourably with our present rulers. Inspite of their tyranny, 


they knew nothing of deceit, whereas every act of the British rests on a 
foundation of fraud. The old demon-king Ravan was an incarnation of fraud, 
but if Englishmen continue their present political policy for some time, they 
will shortly convert England into a Lanka, the capital of Ravan. It is true 
Englishmen are mortals and not demons like Ravan, but as they have attained 
their present greatness through prowess, wealth and deceit combined, they may, 
without grave impropriety, be likened to Ravan. That being the case, how can 
we poor Indians hope to be a match for our rulers? We are perpetually being 
misled by means of various pretences, while our efforts to gain our object are 
frustrated. 


12. Under the heading “ Victory to India” the Pratod publishes some 
verses, Of which the following is the purport :—Our 
An appeal to the Indians forefathers, not knowing the wiliness of the crafty white 
te 7 adamant men, gave them shelter. But the latter abusing the hos- 
fio pitality thus extended to them have seized the country 
Pratod (156), 16th Nov. itself and are now making a display of their supreme 
authority. They are carrying away untold wealth from 
this country to their own. The ignorant Indians were at first dazzled by the 
introduction of railways and telegraphs in the-country. They also accepted 
service under the rulers and neglected the welfare of their country. ‘Then poverty 
silently overtook them, and they are now on the point of premature extinction 
asa nation. The Goddess of Liberty has departed from the country in anger. 
How can prosperity exist side by side with public immorality P Our motherland 
being thus neglected by all is now pining away ingrief. Great men like Shivaji 
are rarely born in the country. After a long interval, one patriotic indivi- 
dual has made his appearance amongst us. That person is Mr. Tilak. Let the 
30 crores of the Indian population follow his lead, and the advancement 
of the nation will be assured. May all the efforts of Mr. Tilak be crowned 
with success | 


18. “We reproduce below extracts from certain articles from the 
Sandhya, a vernacular daily published in Calcutta 

A Bengali newspaper's and edited by B. Upadhaya:—‘ We now ask two 
attitude towards the ruling gyestions to the Feringhee:—(1) Do you wish 


ay ee Chronicle (7), that the Indian should compete with you in trade? 
18th Nov. If you say “no,” then you are an enemy of the 
a country. (2) Do you wish that we should take our 


Government into our hands? If you do not agree, then you are an enemy of 
India. If you say “ yes’ to these queries, then no cause of friction will remain, 
We do not ask you to agree. Weare resolved to stand face to face with you 
in trade. If you agree, well and good; if not, you will get a beating. 
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a: not or a labourer—is very sad. Invite the Feringhee to 
your house. Most likely, he will not come. If he does, he will not eat 
the food by you. You will have to procure it from the Wilson 
Hotel. Your Cotton, your Stead are big-folks, but they will give you no right 
but that of a sweeper. So, why forget yourself? ‘Talk of fraternising with 
barbarians, who want to make your mother a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water ? If the 18,000 rupees, which are proposed to be raised for meeting the 
expenses of the deputation of English editors, were spent in the purchase and 
distribution of 50,000 Jathies, then there might be some hope of fraternising. 

We do not wholly subscribe to the views of the Sandhya, but we believe with 
the Empire that the writer has been provoked to use the word ‘Feringhee’ by 


. ‘the heedless manner in which the word ‘ Native’ is flung about in the Anglo- 


Indian circles. This is only tif for tat.’ 


14. “The papers which have been published in connection with the 
resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller do not put us in 
Publication of Fuller pa- possession of any new facts nor tell the public any- 
aa ) thing that was not practically known at the time. 
—" a i a Fe is made clear, however, by the letter to Sir B. 
Fuller from the Government of India that while the 
latter fully approved of Sir B. Fuller’s action they failed to support him as a 
concession to the clamour of the Bengali agitators. Public opinion in India 
severely blamed the Government for their action at the time, and the publica- 
tion of the correspondence proves that the critics were inthe right. The 
admiration of all honest-minded persons cannot fail to be excited for an official 
who, while opposing to illegitimate clamour 4 determination not to move one 
inch from the position he had taken up, yet showed the utmost patience and 
readiness to forgive the erring the moment they acknowledged their fault and 
promised amendment. It is “difficult to see that any good result can be obtained 
as far as India is concerned from the belated publication of the correspondence, 
but we hope that it will lead in England to the recognition of Sir B. Fuller’s 
merits as an administrator and to some other post of importance being found 
for him in the service of the Empire.” 


15. “The official papers relating to Sir B. Fuller’s resignation have at last 
Mahrésta (9), 18th No been published. Of course, er | Bernie no extra 
Y*3 ordinary revelations, but they also do not bear out the 

ae iaettaatl einai hate ol hounding the Lieutenant-Governor out of 
office which was laid at the door of Lord Minto by the. 

Anglo-Indian Press. Reading between the lines, however, one almost thinks 
that the offer and acceptance of Sir B. Fuller’s resignation really came on the 
top of a series of misunderstandings between the Viceroy and his Lieutenant, 
and that the final breach was hopelessly widened between them only as 
the acouniulated effect of amenities which do not find a place in the 
papers now published, It is impossible otherwise to think that Lord Minto 
would have, asit were, clutched at the proffered resignation and, taking the 
Lieutenant-Governor at his word, allowed him to go away without affording 
hima chance for reconsideration.” (The Bombay Samachar pays a glowing 
poner “ praise to Lord Minto for displaying rare courage and wisdom in 
| n of Sir B. Fuller. It observes that the papers. 

blished on the conclusively demonstrate that Sir B. Fuller was devoid 
Ef these qualities of Soeul heart which are necessary in the ruler of a big 
‘in times of unprecedented excitement. It adds that Lord Minto has. 
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‘16. When the cup of a man’s iniquities is full, it is said that the most 
; ig trivial incident suffices to bring about his fall. This 
Kesari (136), 20th Nov. § saying is fully exemplified in the case of Sir B. 


Fuller. This bureaucrat firmly believed that as he - 
had been entrusted with the task of carrying out the partition of Bengal, 


the Government of India was in duty bound to lend him their support in 


everything he did; nay, he was so confident that even the British Parliament 
was, he thought, impotent todo him harm. Power naturally puffs up the wicked . 
and paves the way for their downfall. This was the case with Sir B. Fuller. Like - 


Ravan and Duryodhana, he too expressed the wish that his redoubtable lieute- 
nants might not be involved in his downfall, What afreak of fortune that 
one who dared to flout even the British Parliament had his debdcie brought 
about by a number of school-boys! The fate which has overtaken Sir B. 
Fuller serves to teach us a lesson that God comes to the help of those who do 
their utmost to resist oppression. 


17. One Vadtalkar contributes some verses to the Gujardti Punch, of 
which the following is the purport:—Bravo, ye 
Exhortation to the Ben- Bengalis! With your hearts full of enthusiasm keep 
galis to keep up their poll- yy the agitation you have started, Annihilate your 
tical agitation. . 
Gujarati Punch (26), 18th @nemies, Just as you hounded Sir B. Fuller out 
Nov. of office, expose the misdeeds of other impious 
and iniquitous persons. Conduct yourselves nobly 
and in such a way as to bring credit upon yourselves. The courage displayed 
by you at the present juncture has resounded throughout the world. It is 
your duty to act fearlessly and try to keep up the fire of heroism burning 
and to spread it all around. Never turn your backs upon the enemies and 
hold fast to your vow, viz. though you are cut to pieces, you shall never 
renounce your pledge. Throw the ranks of the enemies into disorder 
and spread havoc in their families. Resist obnoxious laws and acts of 
oppression and withstand the invidious distinction made between blacks and 
whites. 


*15, The Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon, representing the Lunglishman, 
Alleged vilification of the the Pioneer andthe Limes of India as * Three witches we; 
Indian National Congress by Stirring with goose quillsthe cauldron of “ Machiavelian 
Anglo-Indian journals. criticisms against the Indian National Congress,”’ 
Hindi Punch (27), 25th The letter-press begins with the following quotation: 
sect “Round about the cauldron go. In the poisoned 
entrails throw. Double, double, toil and trouble, fire, burn, and cauldron, 
bubble,” and proceeds:—* The three Anglo-Indian papers, the Times of India, 
the Pioneer, and the Englishman, have left no stone unturned during the last 
few weeks in vilifying the Indian National Congress and poisoning the minds 


of the English people by the dissemination of garbled news.” 


19. Continuing its comments (vide paragraph 10 of Weekly Report No. 46) 
Comments on the attitnde OD anarticle in the Times of India on the Indiau 
of the Times of India towards National Congress the Gujarati Punch writes :— We 
the Indian National Con- hoped that our rulers would read aright the signs of the 
ag oe times and meet us half-way. But since the mountain 
N ig ayy (26), has not hitherto come to Muhammad, Muhammad is 
yikedh spi ane _ determined to goto the mountain. We hoped that our 
rulers would remember the fate of the ancient Roman Empire, think of the 
causes that led to its tremendous debdcle and derive therefrom some political 
wisdom, It was the spirit of so-called Imperialism that made them blind and. 
imperious, and, in a fatal sense of security, forget that even a worm turns upon 
its torturer when the torture becomes unbearable. Be not proud, though pre- 
dominant—this is the lesson History tries to teach each successive race of 
conquerors........... Is England, through sheer ‘ cussedness,’ determined to be 
deat to the teachings of History and live in a fool’s paradise? We trust not, or 
otherwise History will really repeat itself and, as far as India is concerned, 
that repetition will spell Tragedy—for somebody—God knows whom! May 
that day never come should be the heartfelt prayer of every Indian and 
Briton.” ! ) fis: fey be | : 
con 1650—5 
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Pal and 


in order that this ideal ‘be realised. But this need 
de not imply that there s 
‘Pratod (156), 16th N revolution in. the country 
5 Bea vd be realized without a forcible tearing asunder of 
yery form of India’s connection with Great Britain.” Are not these senti- 
sents entirely true and just? Would it not be foolish to imagine that 
lishmen would be able to retain possession of India till the end of the 
rorid ? God did not create India for Englishmen, If they were to entertain 
the ambition of settling permanently in a foreign country, such unnatural 
ambition is not likely to be gratified. They should regard Mr. Pal as a friend, 
who tells them a plain truth. Thecharge brought by the London Times against 
the new party in India of misinterpreting the motives of Government is false and 
a, mischievous. Is the new party to blame for saying that India’s poverty is 
he the result of the present system of administration? Have not Messrs. Naoroji, 
os Digby and Hyndman proved this fact beyond the shadow of adoubt? The 
S Sat, hendednen of Government, and not the new party in India, is responsible 
for the growing discontent among the people. The new party is simply 
reaching the lesson of self-reliance to the people, and in doing so it is 
oing a perfectly legitimate thing. The people have now come to realize that 
the Government is alien, and this feeling of estrangement in their minds is the 
direct result of the open injustice done in‘cases between Europeans and Natives, 
The Times is aware of these things, but chooses to ignore them in order to 
create a split in the ranks of the Congress leaders. 


/be either an immediate 
or that this ideal can never 


; 21. “Qn the assumption that Mr. Dadabhai comes to India on a great 
my _ political mission, which has an interest not only for 
: aang fy ey sagpat the Indians but for the ruling race as well, it is not 
ment for according a fitting 00 much to hope that even Englishmen would join 
reception to Mr. Dadabhai in making the reception of the Nestor of Indian 
ag gag approaching politics worthy of the man and of the occasion. 
— There are many reasons, besides the one we have 
Pon so _—— just mentioned, why even those Englishmen who do 
not love the Congress should join hands with the 
Reception Committee formed at Sir Pherozeshah Mehta's chamber on Wednesday 
last {or giving Mr. Dadabhai a hearty welcome to India, and to wish him 
godspeed in the noble and heroic task he has undertaken for the sake as much 
of England as of India.......... Mr. Dadabhai’s great aim in now coming to 
India is not only to save the Congress but to confirm the people and their 
would-be leaders in loyalty and devotion to the British raj. A nobler service 
no Indian politician ever rendered to his own people or to their foreign 
masters. Why then should they not have the magnanimity to recognise 
publicly the debt they owe to this octogenarian hero, who has grown grey in 

the service of England no less than of India ? ”’ 


22. The partition of Khandesh was sanctioned on the recommendation of 

B © an inexperienced and hasty officer like Mr. Curtis, 

oe Do otsee ea devon _ whose sole object was to increase the public revenue 
i: ibhav (137), . 

. 16th Nov. at any cost. There was absolutely no reason to brin 

into force the division of the district in such hot haste 

and before the date on which it was announced to take effect. Some people 

connect the premature enforcement of the division with the departure of Mr. Curtis 

for England. Whatever may be the real reason, the people of Khdndesb will get 

a nothing in return for the recurring expenditure of eighty thousand rupées 

- which will now be permanently imposed upon them on account of the partition. 

a They would have been benefited immensely if this large amount had 


been spent in effecting necessary improvements in the educational institutions 
of the district or in bringing about a separation of judicial from executive 


functions throughout its area. It is difficult to quote a similar instance of 
the high-handed, hasty and autocratic policy of Government. No official from 
the Commissioner, C, D., up the Secretary of State cared to inquire what the 
people of Khandesh thought of the partition of their district. We placed 


19 


all arguments against the- partition before Government and _ hoped ; that 
they would. make the necessary modifications in the scheme. before. giving 
effect to it. But. to our astonishment they recently issued a Resolution, 
directing that the partition should be brought into force from the I5th 
instant. It is possible that the officials will strain every nerve to increase. 
the public revenue with a view to prove that the partition was essential in the 
interests of efficient administration. But there can be no doubt that the splitting — 
up of Khandesh into two districts will tend to lower its historical importances 


¢ 
23. The Chikitsak complains that the Revenue authorities in Belgaum 
are showing undue Zeal in collecting the land revenue 
Alleged resort to coercionin gnd are already taking steps for its recovery when the 
mt lund revenue 1 yeaning operations have scarcely begun. The paper 
elvaum district. wd : : 
Ohikitsak (119), 21st Nov. Says that the agriculturists are not allowed to reap 
their matured crops without first furnishing proper 
sureties in respect of the payment of land revenue due from them. It puts forth 
a plea on behalf of the impoverished agriculturist and urges that after a 
succession of bad seasons, he deserves some leniency and consideration at the 
hands of the revenue collector. It hopes that Government will not be disposed 
to harass the rayats by insisting on the recovery of both the suspended arrears 
and the current year’s demand. 


24. The number of cases in which natives are gratuitously insulted, 
humiliated, abused and occasionally even hunted to 
Exhortation to natives to death by Englishmen is daily on the increase. A 
acer it oo “o, fresh case of this kind recently occurred at Léhore 
pra AEN e” -where a Native Telegraph Signaller was attacked and 
Viheri (167), 19th Noy. bitten by two ferocious dogs at the instigation of their 
European master. The usual remedy of dragging the 
offender before a law court will probably be resorted to by the poor complainant 
in this case. But natives should do something more than this. They must 
make their European assailants realise that they will never meekly submit to 
the rough treatment at the hands of white people and that the life of a native 
is as precious as that of a white. The whites are, by their inhuman 
conduct, exasperating the Indians. And since native journalists are accused 
by the Anglo-Indian papers of trying to create bad blood between the ruling 
class and the ruled and are being prosecuted by Government for preaching 
disloyalty, the only way left open to Indians of obtaining redress is to give tit 
for tat. 


25. Referring to the acquittal of Mr. Kemp, a District Superintendent of 
Police in Eastern Bengal, the Kesarz writes :—The 
Comments on the acquittal decision has created a profound sensation in Bengal. 
Mr. Kemp, a District Wr. Kemp denied in the present trial that he beat the 
uperintendent of Police in , ee : 
Bester Bengal. complainant or instigated the Police to do s0, 
Kesari (130),20th Nov. § but he had made a directly opposite statement in 
the case against Babu Surendra Nath. So long 
as there are District Superintendents of Police, who make contradictory 
statements in courts in order to serve their own purpose and Magistrates 
who rely on them, it can neverbe said that the British rule is founded on 
justice. In olden times, people believed that justice and mercy were the 
inseparable adjuncts of British rule. But at the present day, une is constrained 
to observe that both justice and mercy are slowly disappearing from that 
rule as it acquires greater and greater stability in the land. 


26, ‘The Magistrate, Mr. Sparkes, has delivered judgment in what is 
known in Mysore as the Sivasamudram poisoning 
Comments on the Mysore ase, discharging the accused. It will be remembered 


Ss py ey a that the two accused were charged with having 
(4), 18th Nov. caused the death of asweeper by pouring carbolic 


acid down his throat. The case for the prosecution 
was that the accused sent for the sweeper at night and asked him to procure 
awoman. He refused. When he: returned from the bungalow, he was in 
agonies and died shortly after. At the post mortem examination the stomach 
was found to be congested, and the Chemical Examiner reported that he 
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atid. trades of carbolic acid in the stomach. There was also the dying 
declaration of the deceased incriminating the accused. ‘None of these facts have 
bee: hrown by the defence,,........ The Magistrate argued that the expert 
evidence before him pointed to a similarity between carbolic acid poisoning and 
leoholic poisoning ; that the carbolic acid found in the possession of the accused 
was weak; and that it was voluntarily produced froma cupboard two days 
after the death of the sweeper, when the Police searched the -house, and that 
the fact that the accused had not male away with it, as they could have done in 
the meanwhile, was in favour of their innocence. To us it seems that it is not 
inconceivable that the accused, who are intelligent persons with some scientific 
| ining, could have easily anticipated the Magistrate’s argument and con- 
cluded that it. was safer to keep a weak dilution of carbolic acid in the cupboard - 
to be handed over voluntarily in case of a search being made of the house, 
‘than to throw it away, which, if it came to be known as it might, would damn 
them beyond hope. As to the congestion of the stomach and the traces of 
carbolic acid found in it, the Magistrate approvingly refers to an extraordinary 
suggestion of the defence that the deceased drank the poison in his own house 
' in the shape of phenyle to which he had access asa disinfecting cooly and 
which being derived from the same source as carbolic acid, viz., coal tar, 
might account for the trace of carbolic acid found in the stomach and the 
intestines by the Chemical Examiner. How this theory is to be reconciled with 
the coming of the man from the accused’s bungalow in agony, or if it is at 
all probable that a disinfecting cooly with access to phenyle would have been 
ignorant of its poisonous properties, the Magistrate does not pause to consider. 
We can only characierise the judgment in this respect as a slipshod one, unworthy 
of a judicial tribunal having control over the lives and liberties of the people. 
But that is not the gravest defect of the judgment. The Magistrate’s way of 
getting rid of the dying declaration of the dead man is opposed to law, com- 
monsense and humanity. We quote his words: ‘ The principal evidence for 
the prosecution is the finding of the bottle of carbolic lotion in the accused’s 
bungalow and the dying declaration of the deceased. The latter has to be 
accepted with a great deal of caution. In the first place, it is generally 
known that such dying declarations are accepted from the fact that the 
deceased is not likely to meet death witha lie upon his lips. This. is in 
the. case of Christians; but in the present case, the deceased was a lows 
caste Hindu who, inall probability, had iittle regard for the truth during 
his life-time, but possibiy was not afraia to lie on his death-bed.’ It is 
difficult to comment on such a piece of unjudicial: pronouncement in a 
temperate manner, We shall, therefore, limit ourselves to simply pointing 
out that the value of a dying declaration does not depend in law on the creed 
of a man or his habitual veracity during life........... Among the Hindus the 
words of a dying man are believed to be not merely true, but to be invested 
: with supernatural potency. But it is not really a question of religion or of 
| Caste, The principle is founded in the fact that when life is ebbing way, the 
motives, energy and the inventiveness required to tell lies are also on the 
wane,” 


27. “It reflects no small discredit upon the Police force of the first city 
: in‘ the Indian Empire that after a pitched battle of 
Kabulis. and the Calcutta twenty minutes with the Kabulis whom they provoked. 
Police. into war, they should have taken to their heels and run 
ao Prakdsh (43), 23rd sway for dear life. From the detailed reports that 
OVey Eng. cols,; Kesart h te the Clalouiie | 
(136), 20th Nov.; Hindu ave appeared in the Calcutta papers, we understand 
Panch (126), 21st Nov. that the Kabulis have been permitted by the 
authorities, we know not why, to occupy the public 
thoroughfares and’ to cause no end of nuisance to the people. Especially 
this year their number seems to have been augmented, and the nuisance 
has proportionately increased. The Police were within their rights in asking the 
Pathans to remove, and it does not appear that the latter in their turn raised any 
Serious objection. In fact as some of them were removing their goods, the Police, 
as is their wont, began to assault and this led to the fracas. ‘lhe Pathans were 
ee not Barisal school-boys on whom cowardly attacks could be made with 
aS impunity, and they returned blow for blow. After a twenty minutes’ fight, the 


 # 


21. 


Police wére worsted and ran away. Whefi> they came after reinforcement, 
hostilities did not recommence: The flag of truce was raised by the Police’ 
and . negotiations were opened with the victorious Pathans, These. were 
evidently successful, and though we have not seen the articles of the protocol 
signed by both the parties, we understand that the Police have obtained 
an understanding that the Pathans should vacate the King’s high way 
occupied by them. Our Calcutta correspondent writes that, though intelligence 
had reached the office of the Englishman.and the Statesman that the 
terms of the treaty had been fulfilled, no such thing has actually happened 
and that the Pathans still continue the occupation of the roads.......... 
Are we to understand that the Calcutta Police, who came down upon the 
unprotected school-boy of Barisal like the wolf on the lamb in the fable and. 
remorselessly assaulted them, are incapable of displaying their ferocious. 
valour before armed Pathans? It is not desirable in the interests of the 
efficiency of the Police force, manned by such valiant: men like Messrs. Kemp, 
Haynes & Co., that such an impression should go abroad.” [The Kesaré 
writes :—The fracas took place in broad day-light, but only one Kabuli 
has been arrested. The Police are, in spite of this, taking credit to them- 
selves for having put down the disturbance with skill. The Police in 
Bengal are awakened to great activity when they find the words “ Bande 
Mataram ”’ written on a shop, &c,, and show great promptness in breaking the 
heads of quiet and unarmed people marching in procession, but they allow 
themselves to be worsted in a free fight with Kabulis. Should not the rulers be 
ashamed of this state of things? Had the disturbance been caused by any other 
community, the members thereof would have been severely and mercilessly 
handled, Volleys of musketry would have been poured on their processions, 
their houses would have been. searched and respectable persons belonging to 
the community would have been subjected to persecution. But in the present 
instance the matter has been readily hushed up because the perpetrators of the 
disturbance are fierce Kabulis and because the Amir of Afghanistan is shortly to 
visit India, Such conduct on the part of the authorities, we need hardly say, 
will not fail to produce a most unfavourable impression on the public mind. The 
Hindu Panch remarks :—The incident shows how brute force inspires greater 
terror than the law. The Hindus may not like to act in an illegal manner, but 
would it not be better for them if they took the law into their own hands in 
self-defence than to appeal for redress to judicial tribunals ? | 


28. “We are glad the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, has obtained the 
necessary sanction of Government to the rules regulat- 
Comments on the rules jing theatrical performances in thatcity. That in the 
regarding places of public interest of the public some such rules were necessary 
amusement recently pro- ine by d ookadl 6 . af it 
mulgated by the Commis- has beendemonstrated timesout of number, In some 
sioner of Police, Bombay. theatres performances last throughout the night and 
Patriot (14), 24th Nov.; the accommodation for spectators is extremely scanty. 
Bombay Samachdr (68), By the new rules all performances will have to stop by 
21st Nov.; Kaiser-e-Hind eo 3 “sag ; 
(30), 18th Nov. 1-30 A.M. ; even this, in our opinion, is a late hour, and 
we trust in course of time the closing hour will be 12 
or 12-30. English Companies always manage to finish their performances 
before midnight, and there is no reason why the Indian Companies 
should not be able to follow suit. We are glad the rule against smoking 
in the auditorium is included among the present rules. Notwithstanding 
the warning of managers against smoking, people in the auditoriums—pit and 
gallery especially—cannot resist the temptation of the weed, and we are glad 
these people will have now a stronger check. The rule prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating drinks without a special license is also very desirable, though it’ 
has not been received favourably by some Anglo-Indian newspapers. We trust 
these rules will be soon extended to the mofussi].” [The Bombay Samachar 
also expresses its approval of the rules and remarks that they impose judi- 
tious restraints on the greedy proprietors of theatres in the interests of 
public health and public safety. ‘he limitations imposed under the rules on 
the seating accommodation in the auditoriums with a view to prevent over- 
crowding also meet with its approbation and it thanks the Police Commissioner 
for dealing skilfully with a public nuisance and for laying down that all 
theatrical performances shall close at 1-30 P.M, The Kavser-t-Hind remarks 
con 1680—6 : : | 
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“It is to be hoped that the attention of the authorities has been 
‘drawn to the remarks which fell from Mr. Karsondas 
“Alleged undue detention of Ohhabildas the other day with reference to the undue 
enapects in Police custody in ping of ae and alleged offenders in Police 
ashe Sty tody, and that the practice will be firmly put down, 
Nov., Eng. cols. no matter what inconvenience it may cause to the 
ae | . Police... The Police have a right to the assistance 
of the public in their efforts. to detect and put down crime, but there are 
abuses which the public could never tolerate in the interest of its own protection 
and safety........... To permit the Police, howsoever. well-intentioned and 
honest they may be in the discharge of their duties, to take such liberties would 
be subversive of the most effective provision designed by law for the protec- 
tion of the person and liberty of the subjest, It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
for supporting the Magistrate in his protest against such ‘surveillance’ we 
shall not be accused of laying an obstruction in the path of the Police and 
preventing their working efficiently and well. To put it bluntly, we can bear 
a little of extra crime, but we cannot put up with over-policing in any shape 
or form.” ‘ap 
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30. ** Will some member of the local Legislative Council ask Government 
whether they ‘ would be pleased to state the ctreum- 

Be the "Nasik Police in prong stances’ under which a warrant for search of arms in 
te ing the honse of one Mr. Mr. Bhope’s house at N asik was issued by the Magis- 
5 Bhope by obtaining a search trate? Of course, we do not mean in any way to 


a warrant from a local Magis- blame the Magistrate or hold him responsible for issuing 
> | + (9), 18th Nov. _ it, for weare aware that no Magistrate, when appealed 


to for legal assistance by responsible Police officers 
in such a serious matter as a search for hidden arms, can possibly or at: least 
BS wisely refuse the same. But it would be interesting to know what specious lies 
oe : were told by the Police in order to obtain a search warrant in the present case. 
a It is a charming romance to suppose that there are yet in our-towns and cities 
hidden arms whieh have successfully evaded the operation of the Arms Act and 
ih which change hands mysteriously. We are sure the Nasik Police would have 
i. found out arms in their last search but for the niggardliness of Government 
who do not provide the wherewithal to enable the Police to keep a number of 
spare arms at head-quarters to afford the corpus delicti ready at hand. A 
search like the one carried out at Nasik is an insult not only to the gentleman 


a | : concerned but to the entire public who have already been injured by being 
Bt disarmed.” 


31. The Kaira Times deplores the alleged inability of the local Police to 
‘a detect murders committed in the town of. Kaira and 
A c Murders in Kaira andthe remarks that this shows that they possess no detective 


* alleged inability of the local - : 
Police sage wna A sipccmat skill. The paper requests the Deputy Superintendent 


* Ratra 73 78), 18th Of Police to employ an officer of special detective 
& | » peer oo) ability to find out the culprits implicated in un-. 
detected murders, 


32. ‘ We heartily approve of the suggestion made by the Pradhdé that the 
ce _ _ *S$pecial Circulars’ issued by the Commissioner in 
a oe cing mend the Commis- ind under the Land Revenue Code should no longer 
. | sioner in Sind to pablish the : ; nsél 
‘Special Circulars’ issued by Yemain confidential, as they now are, but should be 
Aes pacer the Land Revenne issued to Fibre like a Government publica- 
he | tions of a public nature. esé circulars mostly con- 
+ man eolt (52), 10th Nov. tain ‘rules and instructions relating to grants of land, 

ae remission of land revenue, fallow assessment, relinquish 
ment of land, &c., &c.’ It could hardly be denied that a wider dissemination 
of a knowledge of these rules among the zamindars will greatly facilitate the 
revenue administration of the province and will, toa certain extent, prevent 
corruption in. the department. The ‘Special Circulars’ are at presenta sole 
monopoly of the officials and can be twisted about in any way they please 


without the knowledge of the zamindar although they concern him the 
most...,...--- People havea right to know: the rules that govern them......... 
The withholding of the ‘ Special Circulars ’ from the public appears inconsistent 
with the British traditions and policy, We have every reason to hope that 
the present Commissioner in Sind will not fail to realise the necessity of giving 
publicity to these circulars.”’ - 
* 33. “In their resolution No. 3115, dated the 7th May 1902, the 
Government of Bombay were pleased to issue emphatic 
_ Evils of ‘apo and rasat orders that the practices of lapo and rasat in Sind 
” ‘Hos (52), 10th Nov., should be stopped; that ‘officers who go on tour 
Eng. cols. should invariably before leaving camp make care- 
ful enquiries whether all supplies provided for 
their official as well as private establishments have been duly paid for, 
and should not permit under any pretext the free supply of 
provisions’; and that ‘for any breach of this rule the member of the 
establishment concerned as well as the Tapedar or Mukhtyarkar should be 
punished.’......... The resolution further laid down that the ‘double evil of 
rasai and lapo’ should be made known to zamindars by means of a procla- 
mation and the proclamation should clearly set forth the intention of Gov- 
ernment thenceforth ‘to dismiss any Mukhtyarkar or other Government 
servant who is proved to be taking part in the administration of a rasat fund 
and any Tapedar or subordinate of any department who is proved to have 
taken Japo or been guilty of any other form of extortion.’ It is now four 
years and a half since that resolution was passed, and we think it is time that 
Government called for a report as to how far the instructions in the resolution 
have been carried out and with what effect, how many subordinates have 
since been detected having a hand in the exaction of lapo or rasa¢t and whe- 
ther any of them have been punished for it.......... It will be hard to believe 
that the evil has been altogether stopped. The Provincial press is unanimous 
in the opinion that rasa still exists in some form or other, and that so long as 
rasa? is not totally abolished, Japo cannot possibly be suppressed. It is just 
possible that the local officers may minimise the extent of the existing evil and 
inform Government that newspapers are given to exaggeration. We find the 
did so when the matter was being first considered by Government in 1902. We 
hope the true extent of the evil, as now prevailing, will be discovered by Gov- 
ernment and another determined effort made to put down the abuse,” é 


34, ‘The chorus of indignation in which most of the Hindu papers have 
Complaint about the joined at the recent appointment of three Muham- 
manner of filling the new madans against one Hindu to Deputy Superintendent- 


Appointments of Deputy ships of Police in Sind does not deserve much notice. 
Superintendents of Police in 
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Sind. This is not the first time that exception is taken by 
Al-Haq (52), 10th Nov., the Hindu press to the due recognition of the rights 
Eng. cois. of Muhammadans. Whenever an appointment or 


promotion is given to a Muhammadan, Hindu opposition has invariably to be 
faced, and seldom before have the arguments advanced by our opponents in 
support of their contention been considered worthy of credit.......... It is 
needless to repeat that Sind isa Muhammadan province and that the Hindu 
community cannot in justice claim a greater share in the public service than has 
been accorded to it in the recent appointments of the Deputy Superintendents. 
..eeeeee. We are assured the. Muhammadans have welcomed these appointments, 
It is true, a selection could have been made from among th> Mukbtyarkars, but 
capable English-knowing Mukhtyarkars, who can pass the Higher Departmental 
Examination, would not have cared to accept these new appointments as 
their prospects of becoming Deputy Collectors are far better in their own line, 
and we think the Commissioner has exercised a wise discretion in not appoint- 
ing them to these posts.” — . 


35. The Kardchi Chronicle writes that the following appeal signed by 

| a ee Mr. Harendra Narayan Maitra, Assistant Editor of the 

. De gag appeal to Sind ‘paper, was distribute among the candidates for the 
| Nardohs Chronicle (7), 18th Matriculation Examination at Kardchi :—* Students 
Nov. | "of toeday are the citizens of to-morrow, They are 


_ the trustees of the country’s future. The present 


< 
eo Fore 


to the enthusiasm and 
; look ‘at England and look at 
he land > Rising & ‘civilised: country, it is the 
ho take yw great deal: of interest in public affairs. Students of Sind, 
yn hear the march of ess ? § Your enthusiasm coupled with the en- 
u m of old veteran workers can makea heaven of earth. Sind can be turned 
’ ip ee of ie and happiness. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji—the tribune of 
ndia—and many of his co-workers are working very hard for the regenera- 
Wan ctr motherland. Students of Bengal have all joined them. Their 
also help them by their co-operation. The swadeshi movement 
Spent coy a ‘teal? Tn Bengal .graduates are not ashamed to sell country-made 
ae their backs like ordinary hawkers, Look at the enthusiasm—look 
we, at. the spirit. Young students of Sind! go forth after the examination in 
ze ‘your respective places and preach to the people the message of India’s 
salyation—the swadesht movement. Let sacrifice be your ambition. Go, 
preach and change the face of Sind.” [Elsewhere the paper gives similar 
advice to students, 


Education. 


86.. - ** Sind is one of the few provinces of India in which Muhammadans 

) : _ constitute a majority of the population, The 
euiees taped Ficus Deputation which recently waited on His Excellency 
in Sind, the Viceroy complained that Muhammadans were not 
Indian Social Reformer adequately represented in the Public Service and 
(4), 18th Nov. the Municipal bodies in Sind, It is, therefore, worth 
while for Muhammadan leaders to study the reports of District officials in 
Sind regarding the progress made by their co-religionists in the matter of 
| education. Government have not been indifferent to the interest of the 
eae Muhammadan population, as has been shown by their extending the Deccan. 
bes 4 -Agriculturists’ Relief Act to Sind against the wishes of the “Hindus, The 
aie - Collector of Hyderabad says that it has engendered a very bitter spirit’ between 
aE: : Hindus and Muhammadans. But Government is rightly prepared to risk 
unpopularity in order to protect an ignorant population from the hands 
of unscrupulous savkars. But how are the Muhammadaus of Sind 

| taking advantage of the measures of Government to enable them. to 

: rotect themselves? Under the head of ‘Education,’ the Collector of 
réchi writes:—‘ The rural standards cannot be said yet to be 

welcomed with any pleasure by Muhammadans of. the mofussil, chiefly 
because of their prejudice against the MHindu-Sindhi character and the 
difficulties to be overcome before books of accounts can be read with 

ease, but since if was precisely in order that the Bania’s accounts should 

no longer be sealed books to their Muhammadan debtors that the teaching; 

of this character in the schools was introduced, I have resisted any 

ae attempt to withdraw or even to modify the rural standards until a fair chance 
{a has been given to them.’ It would be too much to expect the Bania to 
ee ee his accounts in the language of his debtors...,...... The Collector of 
yderabad says: ‘As regards Hindu education nothing is required. The 
a have in théir ranks men not only capable and confident but earnest 
and self-denying, who are spending their lives without thought of gain 
or personal reward for the benefit of their fellow-countrymen, and I use 
ai words because I am bound to say tly study the interests of such 
| mmadans as attend their schools as much as those of their co-religionists.” 
Coming as it does from an impartial source, this testimony should | go some 
way towards caunteracting the statements generally made about ‘an unsym- 
pathin majority’ treading upon the interests of their Muhammadan brethren. 
cs he Cislinaborn of Sukkur and Larkhana refer to the growing demand for 
pre in their districts, but the latter, however, adds that the results are dis- 
appointins ig So far'as the Muhammadan population is concerned, ‘I confess,’ 
ie ‘that at the - t- Ido not consider that there are encouraging 
_ —~«*:s«C spe: 7 } to warrant the hope that in the near future any considerable number 
_. ~~ of: welll-e lucated: Muhammadans will be turned out of the Government schools 


mee 


Muhammadans to the inhabitants 1 in Sind, in the: administration of the Pro- 
a In gratifying contrast to these complaints is the statement of the 
| ri ta Commissioner of the Upper Sind Frontier District that there appears 
to be a genuine desire amongst the Baluch Sirdars and landholders for English’ 
education. We have quoted the above passages not with a view to discourage 
our Muhammadan countrymen but to show them what a large field lies before 
their leaders for disinterested work on behalf of their co-religionists,” 


37. “A number of complaints have reached us about the insufficient 
accommodation for students in the N, J. High 
Complaint about inade- School. Several students seeking admission have 
quate accommodation in the been refused admittance on the ground that there 
N. J. High School, Karachi, jg no room for them. This state of affairs is 
Phamiz (15), 17th Nov, decidedly unsatisfactory as it leaves either a 
large number of students without education or 
compels them to seek education in a third-rate institution, We have on the 
Town side another High School, viz., the one established by the Church 
Missionary Society, but for some reason or other it does not find favour either 
with the student world or their parents, and the one recently established by 
Mr. Malli in the Serai quarter meets with the same fate, as it is not yet 
registered and consequently is not recognized by the Educational Department 
or the University. Unless, therefore, the Government, whose duty it is to see 
to the education of the rising generation, comes to their aid and provides for 
more room in the N. J. High School, we look to some public-spirited gentleman 
to come forward to establish a school worthy of the City. There are, of course, 
some difficulties in the way of establishing a private High School at Kardchi, 
where the Vernacular languages are many, but these difficulties should not 
be allowed to stand in the way if a really good school is to be established and 
if the good of the rising generation is not to be neglected.” 


Railways. 


388, The Mahi Kantha Gazette advocates an extension of the Ahmedabad- 
ees ene Oe Pranti] Railway vid Idar and Mewar, etc., and its con- 
he Abne dabad-Prénti; Rail, nection with the R.-M. Railway and remarks :—In 
way so as to finally connect spite of the establishment of British rule in India 
it with the R.-M. and the several centuries ago, there are some parts of the 


~ Soper oe omer og 84) country which are still plunged in _ primitive 
18th Nov. antha Gazette (S*), barbarism for want of a railway connection with 


the civilised tracts. Much of the land in such 
inaccessible tracts is not brought under the plough, but 
if facilities could be provided for the transport of agricultural producs to 
favourable markets, there would be a considerable addition tothe wealth and 
resources of the people and the miseries of famine could be easily mitigated. 
Many Indians who are now obliged to emigrate to South Africa might find 
Occupation nearer home and be usefully employed in tilling land in these, un- 
developed tracts. Accordingly it would bea real boon if the Ahmedabad-Prdéntij 
Railway were to be extended vid Ahmednagar, Idar, Mewar and ultimately con- 
nected with the Raéjputana-Malwa line. “The prospects of both passenger and 
goods traffic on the suggested line seem very promising. There are a number of 
sacred places en route, which are annually resorted to in large numbers 
by Hindu, Jain and Muhammadan pilgrims, who would prove excellent 
— to the Railway Company that would build the line. We would also 
uggest another extension of the Prantij line vid Moddsa, Somldji and Kesariaji, 
finally connecting it with the Udaipur State Railway and the considerations 
we have urged in favour of the first extension apply to this one also. : A few 
days ago a survey of this latter line was undertaken by the Railway authorities 
and we hope that their labours would soon result in the construction of the line, 


Municipalities. 


39. ‘* We are sorry to observe that a movement is just set on foot by -_ 
rege et as two pee age bhp megs to oust, ? 
. Tar as possible, Indian candidates who are suppose 

tons and lege ors to be in the bad books of Government... ni ie 

Oriental Review (12), 21st We have often said and say it again that we would 

Nov. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), he only too glad to. see Europeans of real 

21st Nov. | merif . In. the apatites. Men like Professor 
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ce with. regard to the first two? Both were told cither to give up 
heir independence or to suffer for it by losing all prospects of promotion, To 
give another instance. When Professor Muller was in the Corporation, he 
yas supposed by his superiors to have shown.a greater zeal for the citizens of 
mbay than for the Government whose servant he was, and so he was quietly 
oe hint to confine himself to his lecture-room and not meddle in civic 
ffa And so he had to resign his seat on the Corporation in obedience to his 
masters, Whiy then, we ask, is Principal Sharp now put up as a candidate 
to represent the University in the Corporation? He is also an educationist 
and should, therefore, not interfere in local affairs.......... We think it is 
the unwritten rule of Government that none of its servants should take any 
active part in supporting the election of any candidates, aspiring to a 
seat on the Corporation, but that rule is more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. We once more appeal to the conscience of the rate-payers 
and the Justices to vote for only those candidates on whom they can rely to 
watch the interests of the city without any regard to race, colour or creed.” 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed also writes in a similar strain. ] 


iy 40, ‘The case recently tried by a Bench of Honorary Presidency Magistrates 
Br : in Bombay, in which a leper woman was charged 
ae Leper nuisance in Bombay With hawking edibles, establishes the necessity of 
the introduction of some sort of legislative checks to 

x “a Bn a A agg MB ae effectively control a terrible menace to the general 
Patrika (49), 18th Nov. bealth of the city, The Court has referred the matter 
Eng. cols. to the Police Commissioner, pointing out the dangers 
which lurk in the impunity with which lepers are 

allowed to associate with healthy people. Though tie action of the Court deserves 
a word of appreciation, we are afraid the Police are powerless to deal with the 
nuisance unless Government strengthens their hands with suitable enactments to 
check the evil.......... The first step at legislation should be to enforce 
es confinement of all lepers in the city in the Leper Asylum, and those who defy 
ae the law or are unwilling to stay within its walls should be sent back to 
Te their native country. Powers should also be assigned to the executive 
to regulate the immigration of all outside lepers. The Police case, which 
has suggested these criticisms, brings to light a very serious state of affairs, 
since the danger of infection becomes most aggravated when lepers are 
allowed to handle articles of food and vend them freely to unsuspecting 
customers. The only way of guaranteeing immunity to the public from this 

danger is to reduce the number of vagrant lepers as far as practicable, and 

ia to enforce complete isolation of those whoare resident in the city. As the 
ee matter has already been brought before the local Legislative Council, we hope 
a that it will not again be consigned to the limbo of oblivion,”’ [The Subodh 
Patrika writes :—“ The Municipality and the Government display a total lack 
of the sense of their duty towards the population of the city, when they 
mit two thousand or more lepers to move freely in such crowded streets 

as Bhuleshwar and Moti Bazar. The lepers are a source of great danger to 
public health, and we hope the matter, which the conviction of the woman 


Bombay Municipality and 
the City improvement Trast. 
*Kaiser-t-Hind (80), 25th 
Nov., Eng. cols.; /iombay 
‘Samachdér (66), 20th Novy. ; 
alim-e-Jamshed (29), 20th 
wer. Sinj Vartamén (92), 
Nov.; Akhbdv-e-Soudd- 
‘gar (68), 2ist Nov. 
Bits . 
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referred to above has brought into prominence, will be seriously considered by 
the authorities concerned.”’| o. 


41. ‘The Bombay Improvement Trust is no doubt on its trial 


Mr. Wacha set the ball rolling sometime ago, anda 
Committee of the Corporation has now made its report. 
as to the directions in which the Improvement 
Trust Act requires to be thoroughly amended. In 
a matter of this kind, which ‘is of the highest 


importance to the future welfare of thecity, it is to 


be profoundly regretted that the personal element 
has been allowed to dominate the controversy, 
Not only has that element been permitted to have 


extravagant play, but even partisan spirit of a most reprehensible cha; 
is aa ’ oe allowed to Tage rampant.......... Mr. Dunn issued his memo- 
aS Cae randum last Monday in reply to Mr. Wacha and, we dare say, the. unbiased 

| A : ae 


27 
reader must have noticed how far his attempt is a failure. Bhough-Mr. Dunn 
has tried his best to throw dust in the eyes of the ignorant public by his ‘ rhetoric’ 
and ‘disingenuous’ statements, it is clear on the face of his rejoinder that he 
has by his many admissions confirmed the statements of his adversary and in 
other respects done what logicians call ‘begging the question.” Mr. Dann’s 
Anglo-Indian and Indian admirers and apologists may lay the flattering unction 
to their souls and imagine that poor Mr. Wacha has been ‘pulverised,’ but 
impartial public opinion takes an entirely different view which could be easily 
perceived from the tenor of the full and fair criticisms that have already 
appeared in the entire Vernacular Press, which echoes the opinion of the town. 
These have clearly shown how specious Mr. Dunn’s statements are, and how 
poorly they are borne out by ‘facts’ The fact is that the Chairman of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust is exceedingly angry that the City Trust should 
have been so mercilessly criticised. Let us fairly examine both sides 
of this affair, What do Mr. Wacha’s contentions amount to when fully 
analysed? ‘These are:—(1) That the whole Act has been a great mistake 
by reason of the many extraneous functions and obligations which 
the Trust is enjoined to carry out—/functions and obligations which are 
not tu be discerned in any Improvement Act in the whole of the civilised 
world.....++e.... (2) Mr. Wacha points out the evils, direct and indirect, 
which have followed from the way in which the Trust has been consti- 
tuted. The principal evil, as he has pointed out with proofs, is that the 
Trust, as was foreseen at its very inception, has been a department of the 
State, thanks chiefly to the official and officialised majority in that body. 
To nene of these two important contentions has the Chairman attempted to give 
anything like a rejoinder. He has left them severely alone and contented him- 
self with firing a blank cartridge here and a blank ecatridge there. And even 
when he has so blankly fired, he has done it so clumsily that the attempt is too 
contemptible for any serious thought. ........ Andiit is this impotent attempt 
which the apologists of the Trust both in and out of the Press have extolled as the 
very perfection of a sound and rational rejoinder, at once satisfactory and 
convincing! Oh, ye gods of Truth!.......... Of course at the Corporation 
meeting on Thursday last both disputants were put out. of court and there was 
really nodebate, And ifthe motion was rejected, it was certainly not rejected 
on the merits of the case........... But by anirony of fate and pure coincidence 
it happened that after the preliminary skirmish there came on immediately for 
consideration by the Corporation the report of the Committee specially appointed 
to make a representation to the Government of India in reference to the 
proposed amendments of the City Improvement Act which are now on the 
legislative anvil. And what is the main proposal therein? .Why, a radical 
reform of the Act, specially of the constitution of the Trust, the identical reform 
which Mr. Wacha suggested in his Memorandum. ‘The report observes at the out- 
set that the Act, which is now eight years in operation, ‘ has been found seriously 
defective in several respects and its working has caused considerable public 
dissatisfaction’ ......«.+. What do the Committee further say ? ‘The Corpora- 
tion find that the Bill is not so far-reaching as it ought to have been in the 
light of the experience which has accumulated during the eight years of the 
existence of the Trust.’.......+. Mr. Wacha may be an irresponsible and even 
an ‘armchair’ critic of the Trust where he has sat for eight years against 
Mr. Dunn’s two years and a little more. Mr. Dunn is possibly a ‘sofa’ 
chairman and ‘easy chair’ critic of Mr. Wacha. But what has he to say 
to the deliberate statements made by the responsible Committee of the Corpora- 
ticn of which Sir P. M, Mehta is the Chairman? Surely, the public will give 
credit to the latter that he is not an armchair or irresponsible critic. We 
suppose he will be able to prove every line and every word of his indictment 
and that of his colleagues at the Corporation. That, we presume, will tell us 
whether after all Mr. Wacha was not only the disinterested but the most 
well-informed and-enlightened critic of the Trust, And Mr. Dunn, the Sofa 
Chairman of the Trust, will have to humbly bow down his head and sit on:the 


stool of repentance for all the nonsense he has retailed:in his zejoinder3’ 


The Gwardti dailies also make adverse comments on the Honourable Mr. 
eed rejoinder to Mr. Wacha’s memorandum and observe that it is far from 
convincing and fails to refute Mr. Wacha’s allegations against the Trust. 
The papers urge a radical amendment of the City Improvement Act.] 9 


bri building in which !are located the District and 
 Seasions Court, the Collector’s offices, the Treasury, 
the Durbar Room and the Volunteers’ armoury, has 

* been completely destroyed by fire: Almost all 
important documents are lost—only a few fresh records 
of the Treasury being saved, Very valuable and 
important papers have been burnt away. Some docu- 
ments and account-books burnt in the building may 
mean utter ruin to some persons......... Such a disastrous fire has, to our know- 
a ledge, never occurred in this Province. Though it is not yet known how the 
eS fire originated, yet it is certain that it is due to carelessness on the part of some 
ae One connected with the Durbar Room or the District Court, as the fire seems 
ee to have originated from one of these two places........... It was at about 2 a.m. 
that the tire was first observed by a sepoy, and then the greater portion of the 
upper building was all ablaze. It is very surprising that the fire was not noticed 
. earlier by any of the sentries posted within the kutcheri compound. Doubtless 
a better watching arrangements are needed. ‘Then the wooden materials used in 
the first floor, the ceiling and the roof made the progress of the fire so 
rapid that very little could be saved after the alarm was raised. The water- 
supply from the Municipal mains and the fire-extinguishing apparatus proved 
very defective......... Now that the Government and the public have suffered so 
much, may we hope that better arrangements will be made for the safe custody 
of official and public documents and that the fire-extinguishing arrangements 
will be placed on a satisfactory basis.” [The Sind Gazette writes :—* We 
hope that the very serious loss and inconvenience that are likely to result 
from the burning down of the Collector’s Kutcheri at Hyderabad, will induce 
the Government to look into the question of providing fire-proof receptacles 
for their valuable records, The records in the Kardchi Kutcheri are kept in 
large wooden cupboards which would make excellent ‘fuel of fire’ in the 
event of a conflagration. The provision of fire-proof accommodation would 
undoubtedly be expensive, but the money so spent should be regarded as a 
premium for insurance against fire and should not be grudged when the 
nature of the documents is such that they cannot be replaced if once 


destroyed.”’} 
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43, ‘The Viceroy has returned from Kashmir. The viceregal visit 
Vioeroy’s visit to Keshinir cannot be a merely formal one, and it would be in- 
ie Mahrdita (9), 18th Nov. teresting to know what it meant to that frontier 
i, State. Of course, the Viceroy had good sport and 
there was an exchange of courtesies between the host and his guest, but these 
are as it were the cover from behind which the real diplomatic fighting or bar- 
gaining is usually carried on. And if Lord Minto has shot fowls and bears in 
the field, his political bag is expected to contain more interesting speci- 
mens. What with the Viceroy visiting Kashmir and the Commander-in- 
a Chief visiting Nepal simultaneously, the scent of the political game must, 
Es one wonders, be hottest in the direction of the frontier mountains. © As for 
Bhs Kashmir, that happy or rather unhappy valley was, as every one knows, first 
acquired by the English in perpetual sovereignty and then sold. to Gulabsing 
with the object of establishing on the flanks of the territory of the Sikhs, a 
power independent of them and friendly to the English. With the annexation 
of the Punjab the need for tolerating a Sikh Chief at Jammu disappeared 
and the Kashmir troubles may be said to date from that day.” 


#44, ‘Lord Curzon’s visit to 0 his famous visit to Hyderabad, 
Tap was never regarded with anything but suspicion in 
hd hag (24), 25th Novy many quarters. Lord Minto’s recent visit did not 
ath a | call forth any public comments in advance. But the 
announcement that the Maharaja of Kashmir adopted last week the infant son 
of his cousin, the Raja of Poonch, with the consent of the Government of India 
shows that the viceregal visit was not entirely: without any significance. The 
mode of adoption sanctioned in the present instance is certainly peculiar and it 
would seem that the Government of India are not prepared to let slip the 
opportunity, when the succession to the gadé will open, to impose their own 
Pa Aare 
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terms upon the present Mabaraj’s successor, The adoption is said to be a 
personal and private arrangement for religious p and will not in any 
way affect the ordinary succession to the State of Jammu and Kashmir. We 
do not know if this arrangement has given entire satisfaction to the Maharaja 
himself. As a Hindu, he could not have accepted it of his own accord, except 
as a last alternative on finding that the Government of India were not 
ared to recognise an adopted son with the usual civil and political status. 
ére is something more behind this arrangement which can never be known 
to the outside public. But we cannot help saying that it is calculated to lead 
to unpleasant complications, which will supply just the very opportunity that is 
eagerly coveted for making the State and its present or future rulers wholly 
dependent upon the sweet pleasure of the autocratic Bahadurs of the Political 
Department.” 


45. ‘‘ The more anybody reads about the justification of the action of the 
Kolhdépur Durbar in relation to the now well-known 
Koihapur Durbar and the Kolhapur Representative Assembly, the more he must 


Peres 1 Representative be eonvinced of the unimpeachable purity of the pro- 
Sumarth (45), 2lst Nov., Ceedings of its first meeting held on the 2nd of last 
Eng. cols. month. Every one who writes against the assembly 


says : ‘ Your meeting was all right. Your resolutions 
are such as affect all classes alike. The motives of the originators of the 
assembly are, however, not good. Some persons, who advocate your cause, are 
dangerous. Ifwe cannot harm them, we must degrade and mortify you by 
refusing to recognise you. We must always dub you the “ so-called’ representa- 
tive assembly.’ This is the whole case against the first meeting Of the Kolh4pur 
Representative Assembly. We ourselves have come in for a big share of abuse, 
and individuals deserving better treatment have also been exposed to 
endure much malevolent criticism, Nothing can be more painful toa Kolha- 
purean than to be regarded as the cause of such rough handling of the Loka 
Sabha. We have never desired to pose as the organ of the Sabha.......... We 
speak for no man and write only what we honestly think and believe to be 
for the public good. Weare servants of God and no mortal can harm us.”’ 


46, A correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsk writes :—The Kolhapur 
Durbar has been so fiercely assailed in the columns 
: , of the Native Press during the last two months 
— naa go egg acre that one would think that the State is passing at 
pur Representative Assembly. present through a grave revolutionary crisis, As 
Dnydn Prakash (49), 23rd most of the papers that have attacked the 
Nov. Durbar are in the hands of Brahmins, it is necessary 
to place the other side of the picture before the public. 
The Kesari asserts that the Loka Sabha of Kolhapur was brought into being 
by the oppression practised by the Durbar upon the subjects of the State. 
The Samarth puts forth a similar hypothesis. It is strange, however, to 
find that the Sabha did not deal with the matters that formed the sub- 
ject of attack upon the Maharaja, viz, the confiscation of certain vatans 
of Brabmins and of the Shankaracharya in consequence of the Vedokta affair. 
The Sabha merely passed resolutions on the subjects of technical education, 
increase of land assessments, &c. Why were not these subjects discussed in 
the press during the past few years? Why did journalists observe complete 
silence upon them so long? One can infer from this that the secret object of 
the Sabha is to ventilate the grievances of Brahmins and that the resolu- 
tions on such public questions as education and land assessments are 
merely a ruse to deceive the unwary. But no intelligent man van be duped 
by such tactics, The Sabha merely aims at discrediting the Maharaja and his 
‘administration in the estimation of the paramount power. The true origin 
‘of the grudge cherished by the Brahmins against the Maharaja will be apparent. 
‘from the columns of the Samarth newspaper. It is the loss of Brahmin 
‘domination in the Durbar. The present policy of the Maharaja is to treat-all 
“classes of his'subjects .equally:and to break the monopoly.of power and high 
‘posts in the hands of a single community, :¢éz., :the Brahmin. The . latter 
‘naturally resent this‘and are ‘carrying on a compaign of vilification -agninst the 
"Maharaja in the:columms of-the Native Press. 
con 1680—8 
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ae d. artidle,- the Shri: Shdhu writes ;—-The. 
pyr of Kolhapur ‘confiscated the jaghir of the. 
Col arya because he would not consent to. 
tween th mance of religious ceremonies according 
maryes Of 20. : Vedic: ritual in the Maharaja’s family. 
gla Ist. he Maharaja has transferred the income of the. 
(ake jaghir to the Shishya Swami, who has quarrelled 
with the guru Swami and insists on being recognised as the true Shan- 
karacharya and’ retains the emblems of the office even after he has been 


blicly disowned by the guru Swami and dismissed from office. The guru 
wami has now, with the help of the Chief of Miraj, selected another learned 
Brahmin to succeed to the gddi of Shankaracharya, and the necessary deeds, 
transferring the movéable and immoveable property of the Sankeshwar math 
to him were duly drawn up a few months ago. Some of the old servants 
attached to the math have also been replaced by new men of energy and 
uprighiness. The guru Swami after thus making suitable arrangements for 
the succession to his holy office wishes to spend the rest of his days at Haripur 
neat Miraj in the service of God. It is to be hoped that the Shishya Swami at 


Kolb4pur will give up his present defiant attitude. : 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48, The Indu Prakdsh publishes the oy este summary of Mr, Surendra- 
nath’s lecture on “‘ Swadeshism ” delivered in Bombay. 
ip Sok Adenedaheds. fee on 18th November :—*“ Nothing was more gratifying 
Indu Prakash (43), 20th the lecturer than the shouts of ‘ Bande Mataram’ with 
Nov., Eng. cols., and 19t: which the audience welcomed him on his arrival. He 
se said it was their national cry. It was not their battle 
, but the cry of,peace, good-will, and harmony among the different races of 
India, It was not a militant appeal to the goddess Kali to lead them to victory 
inst the English, but of generous, patriotic and fervid effusion, reminding them 
of their great duty to their motherland......... Thespeaker then referred to the 
services the young men were doing to the swadeshi movement in Bengal. 
‘In Bengal it is the young who hold aloft the banner of the swadeshi 
movement. Itis the young who are in the front of the battle of swadeshi in 
Bengal’...... Mr, Bannerji exhorted the Bombay students to support the swadeshi 
movement like their confreres in Bengal. He said there was no nobier school of 
apprenticeship for the young than the school of swadeshism. He askedthem to 
gather round in hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands to display the spirit 
of Mahratta courage, pluck, heroism’ and self-sacrifice which distinguished 
their ancestors......... ‘Let Gujaratis, Mubammadans, Bhatias and all sections 
of the community, no matter what their political differences may be, gather 
together under the all-comprehensive banner of swadeshism,’ One word of 
advice he had to give to the merchants of this place. Bombay had a great 
destiny before her in connection with the stoadesht movement......... They 
could make or mar the fortunes of that movement. They had their great mills 
in Bombay, Shol4pur, Ahmedabad and other places, too numerous to mention. 
They were manufacturers of large quantities of piece-goods, which they placed 
on the market. His earnest advice to them all was to capture the markets of 
India by lowering and moderating the prices.”’ [In its issue of 19th November, 
the paper publishes a detailed Marathi summary of the lecture and adds that 
the number of the audience assembled to hear Mr. Bannerji was fully ten 
thousand and that Messrs. B. G. Tilak, G. K. Gokhale, D. A. Khare and C. V. 
Vaidya were present on the occasion. | 


49. ‘The Bombay correspondent of the Bhdla, in sending to that paper 
ee Te a brief account of a lecture delivered on the 18th 
mee: (128), Zieb Rov. instunt.at Kamatipura (Bombay) by Mr. Bhaskar 
Balvant Bhopatkar on the following subject: ‘‘Should students take part 
in the :swadesht and other political movements ?”’, writes :—The lecturer, in 
the course of his remarks, said: If a student is held, under the civil law, to 


have attained his majority at the age of 18 and if he is held criminally 
liable for his acts on the completion of his seventh year, why should not 
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the responsibility of serving his country be fixed on him from his 8th year. 
The recent Government Resolution in the matter of the students of the Thana 
High School is likely to stand in their way of serving the country, but they 
should not be discouraged on that account. They can atany rate interest 
themselves safely in the Pice Fund movement and collect contributions towards 
that fund in their respective villages. It is also essential that no true-born \ 
Hindu should touch ‘foreign sugar, polluted with cow’s blood. After the a 
lecturer had finished his lecture, Mr. Babasaheb Khare of N&sik made a vigorous ‘ 
h and exhorted the students to shout “Bande Mataram” even though ’ 
ey might not understand the meaning of that cry. He said that Govern- 
ment would not resort to compulsion in spreading primary education among 
the masses, but would insist on students keeping themselves aloof from the 
swadeshi movement. Mr, Tilak, who occupied the chair, made a short speech 
before the meeting dispersed. 


50. <A lecture on swadeshism was delivered here on the 17th instant under 
Praja Bandku (38), 18th the auspices of the local Swadeshi Mitra Mandal by 
hls Bandhu (39); Mr. Dahyabhai Balkrishna, Dewan Bahadur Ambalal 

Sakarlal was in the chair. The audience consisted 
mostly of candidates for the Matriculation. The lecturer dilated on the 
‘necessity of manufacturing all articles of daily use within the country 
itself. He said that for this end it was incumbent upon the people to revive 
their old indigenous industries. He observed that Europeans complained that 
swadeshism was founded on the narrow basis of boycott, but that they should bear 
in mind the racial prejudices of their own countrymen towards Indians in South 
Africa and Australia. The lecturer wound up with an appeal to his audience to 
use swadeshi goods themselves and to preach the benefits of swadeshism to 
their countrymen. The chairman contrasted the average annual income of an 
Indian with that of an Englishman and pointed to the necessity of diverting the 
Indians from the one industry of agriculture on which a majority of them 
depended for their subsistence. He also exhorted the audience to work in the 
cause of swadeshi, 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th November 1906. 
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97 | Hindi Punch ... .| Bombay ol Oe e+} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 
98 | Hind Swardjya ... i. a sn eco D0. ove ...| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4walé ; Hindu (Shri- 
: m4li Brahman) ; 24. 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo oo Do. oo wf Daily — oe Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén; Parsi; 30 __...| 
30 |Kaiser-icHind .. | Do. «+ | Weekly... ..4 Frémji CAwasji Mehta; Pérsi;57 ... «». 
81 | Kdthidwdr News... we} RA}Kot ... oe ae «| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42 ... i sail 
32 | Kathidwdr Times w4| Dow ... of Bi-weekly ces once Jayashankar; Hindu (Negar Brab- 
man) ; 39. on 
83 |PrajaBandhu ... ...|Ahmedabad ...j Weekly... «. ‘aay: Oe send, Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
| 3 Man) ; dv. 
34 : Rast Goftér ae eos Bombay eee Do. eee i Palonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi; 55 ‘ale we 
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Weekly ... 


Bi- weekly 
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M4neklal Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 
Umedrém Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bh4skar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 
33. , 
Waéman Govind Sapkar ; 

Brahman); 48. 
Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 


Hari Na&rayan 
Brahman); 32. 
Do. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Do. one 
Jyotib& Bh4goji Relekar; Hindu (Namdeo 
Shimpi); 24. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S4vld4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
wan Brdhman); 36. 

Vindyak Nfér@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 37. 

Brahman) ; 32. 
4l. 
man) ; 22. 


32. 
pawan Brahman) ; 39, 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


| M&dhav Gopdl Tonapi; 


Virumal Begr&j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Ramji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shriwak 
Bania) ; 39. 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Br&hman) ; 22. nee eee 


| 


Ann§ji wh, Jordpur ; 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44, 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... 


A. Gomes; Goanese Christian ; 45 


K&zi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan 
(Memon) ; 41. | 


Ningbbsy Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 53 ion 
Mahéshankar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 86. 


Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 


Pandurang B&lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Damodar Sdvlara4m Yande; Hindu (Mardtha); 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
Dw&rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sqnar) ; 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
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GuJaARA Ti—continued. | 
66 | Bombay Saméchar .. | Bombay... Daily .. a "Sects Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
si ; 37. 
67 | Broach Mitra __.. .| Broach ... ...| Weekly «| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thaikor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
Kshatriya); 24. 
68 | Broach Samé&chér... wa De cn ae Se .| Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... 500 
69 | Din Mani ... Do. J oo Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4yasthaj 125 
nia); 27. 
70 | Dnyanottejak eoo| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 800 
71 | Evening Jéme = ae -| Bombay .. see] Daily — ove ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 ~es} 1,600 
72 | Gujarat... cee .| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 500 
73 | Hitechchhu ce .».| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... .».| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 47 ... eee 500 
74 | Indian Advertiser eos Do. ok a bee .| Hiral4l Vardham4n Shah oe ove 
- 75 | Isl4m Gazette oo} Amreli (Baroda-| Do. eo| Ibrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma .| Bombay ... Do. .| Ratansb4w Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 oes 600 
77 | Jivadaya | Surat ee Monthly... -| Dhirajrém Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich 300 
Br&éhman) ; 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ote APS). MAnecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
nia : 
79 | Kaira Vartaméan ... .»-| Kaira DO: «© cee ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra .., .| Ahmedabad eo} Do. coe ...|Jadur4m Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
81 | Kéthi4war Saméchar ...; Do. a »».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. © 
82 | Khedut sw coe eo| Bhévnagar ee} Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bradh-| 1,000 
man). 
83 | Loka Mitra eee} Bombay ... -»»| Bi-weekly eee "Pha 3 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
P4rsi ; 37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly eee v«+| Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 800 
Brahman); 45. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam .. eee| Bombay | Daily | Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
| Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
86 | Navséri Patrika .| Navsari... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
: (Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navedri Prak4sh ... el DO te Do. Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... vel 800 
88 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly -«©| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdéhman) ; 275 
37. 
89 | Praja Pokar oe ooo, Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - 500 
90 | Prak&sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... Do. .»»| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
en Bania); 40. 
91 |Samsher Bahddur... __...) Ahmedabad Do, swe .| Sav4ibhai RAichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
92 | Sdnj Vartam4n ... .| Bombay... e+} Daily — oe .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vétcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
40. 
(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
93 | Satya Vakta Do. see .| Fortnightly cast Keshavla) Harivithaldds ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 550 
Bania); 41. 
94 | Sind Vartaman see} Kar4chi ... .| Weekly ... ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohina); 41 200 
ee ae ee oe ve:| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Pérai;51 ... ...1 800 
96 Tikdkar eee coe ees Ahmedabad Do. eee P uranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar 500 
Bcexke A Hindu (Bréhman); 44. 
97 | Vande Mitaram ...- «| Bombay -| Monthly ve+| Ch aganlal Lallubhoy Than@walla; Hindu) ... 
( She neal Bréhmin) ; 24. 
HINDI. 
98 Pandit eee eee eos Poona eee eee Weekly eee eee ge Gangdérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
99 | Sharman Samachar eco) Bommbays. coef Deo. ccs ons shan thensth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh- 
man); 45. 
100 | Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé- ais e+e] Monthly coe one Janakprasad Laooram; Hindu (K4nyakubj 
_ char. Bréhman) ; ; 80. 
a Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Ben 
Swadeshi 
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ie ‘| cok i 
...| Weekly... _,..|M4&nekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 28.) 4,200 
| Do. es  «e| Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania);28 ...) 200 
(Monthly... ,..| Bhaskar Nénd4ji Kotak; Native Christian;| 200 
: : 33. | 
Dnydn Chakshu ... a Ee ee ne) Weekly ... ... W4man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
) Brahman); 48. 
Dny&nodaya see eee Bombay... 00s Do. eee vee Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott eee cee © 660 
Dnydn Prakésh ... rm Poona ... eet Daily ave ...| Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,200 
Brdhman); 32. 
Dnyfn Prakésh ... | Do. ... .. | Weekly ... ‘i Do. Do. | 2,400 
Hind Swarajy4 eee} Bombay... wa | Jyotib&a Bhigoji Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeo} 1,000 
Indu Prakash __... eA tei)” Saaeer wp ee ..., Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
Native Opinion ... cool DO, - oes ..| Weekly ... «| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 700 | 
wan Brahman) ; 35. 
Samarth ... oe «| Kolhapur oo eer -| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
| Brahman); 37. 
Sardes&i Vijaya «+. ...| Savantvadi roe} Do. ove ...| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 500 
Brdhman) ; 32. 
Shri Saydji Vijay& ess] Bombay... ene ok a — Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maraétha);} 5,000 
Sbri Shahu ove coe] Sdthra roe ak a Ol oii = = Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
Subodh Patrika ... -» | Bombay ... 8 i we oe Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar); 600 
| 9. 
Sudhdrak ... oes ooo POOMA ..., a Os ese ..| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Iusiténo- ...) Bombay... ...| Weekly... _..,| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 49. 800 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq ... +. «|Hyderabad| Weekly...  ...| Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin ; 80;and Abdul] 1,200 
(Sind), Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhat... ann eos} Do. ...| Bi-weekly ,..| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 Ri 500 
Musifir ... os. ii: ...| Weekly .. al Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
Sindhi... " »+-| Sukkur ... ie a ...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eee} 1,000 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND 
Gusaka TI. 
Baroda Vateal ... .».| Baroda .. ..-| Weekly ... ...| RAmji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ...J 1,194 
Hind Vijay a ieee ee On ae og = ee Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 600 
ia) ; 39. ) 
ENGLIsH, MaritHI anD 
KANARESE. 
Karnétak Patré ... —...| Dharwdr... —_...| Weekly... | Mtahas Gop4l Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha} 200 
| Bréhman) ; 22. 
Karndtak Vaibhav e008 EMSODIUE cee nee] =Oe ces ...| Anodji = Jorépur; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
| Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
EnGLisH, PoRTUGUESE | 
AWD CoNncANIM, 
BOE ise. cee veel Bombay. — vce] Week yen — Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... ...1__1,200 
O Bombacase .. i es Reo he Ge Sipe laee ...| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45 1 1,000 
GusaR ATI. | 
Akhbér-e-Islém ...  .,.) Bombay... _—...| Daily «. 7 ng Muhammad; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
Memon); 41. . 
vp Do. ee nee} Dow =. = wee] N&nGbb&i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 53  ...|. 3,000 
eos Weekly eee ee Mah4shankar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 35. oon 
e Do. «»  oh|Krishnaréo  Mangeshréo Fadnie; Hindu 
*| (Saraswat Brihman); 28. - 390 
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GuJARA TI—continued, | | 
66 | Bombay Sam4char Bombay... .| Daily... 000 "ties Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
si ; 37. 
67 | Broach Mitra __... .| Broach ... .| Weekly ... «| Trikaml4l Harin&th Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya); 24. 
68 | Broach SamAchér... a oe ‘at | Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... 
69 | Din Mani ... Do. DO; ese .| Nath4lal Rangild#s ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 
Bania) ; 27. 
70 | Dny&nottejak oo| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| ChhotAlal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; $B se 
71 | Evening Jame we -| Bombay .. «| Daily «0 ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 wos 
72 | Gujarat _ .| Nadifd (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 
73 | Hitechchhu ove .».| Ahmedabad  .../ Weekly ... .| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... coe 
74 | Indian Advertiser Do. it OR es .| Hirvala4l Vardham4n Shah cee 
- 95 | Isl4m Gazette ‘ee oo} Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ees} [brahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ..-| Bombay ... Do. »».| Ratansba4w Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 cee 
77 | Jivadaya | Surat oe. Monthly... -| Dhirajrém  Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman); 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... coe} oe Minecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
ania). 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... .».| Kaira DO cs .., Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra... .| Ahmedabad eee} ~Do. eee .|Jadurdm Sh4mji Dave; Hindu (Andich 
Brahman); 42. 
81 | Kathiawar Sam&char ...| Do. Dy % »».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 
man); 44. © 
82 | Khedut = «. cee | Bhavnagar eo} Fortnightly | Parbhuriam Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh- 
man). 
83 | Loka Mitra eee} Bombay ... -»+| Bi-weekly poe "Phas § Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly ses ve+| Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ,., eee Bombay | Daily  .« -| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
86 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari... .| Weekly ... .| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdd4s Pérekh ; Hindu 
: - (Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navsdri Prakash ... al ae ee Do. ‘i Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 58... a 
88 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ««o| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
37. 
» 89 | Praja Pokar eos soo} Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 
90 | Prakash and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... Do. .»».| Nagindaés Mancha@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
ithe Bania); 40. 
9] | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad DO.. .caee .| Sav4ibhai Réichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
63. 
92 | Sanj Vartam4n .. .| Bombay ... | Daily oe .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, Partners being— 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vétcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
40. 
| (2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
93 | Satya Vakta Do. see .| Fortnightly _...! Keshavl4] Harivithaldés ; Bindu (D4s ShrimAli 
| Bania); 41. 
94 | Sind Vartaman soo} Karachi ... woe] Weekly eee ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 41 
95, Surat Akhbar ee. ae Surat mn Me Do. ‘in Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... i 
96 Tikdékar ees eos Ahmedabad Do. eee P uranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar 
| Ma4rwadi ; Hindu (Brahman); 44. 
97 | Vande Mataram ...° «| Bombay -| Monthly «e-| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thén¢walla ; Hindu 
(Shrimali Sr¢hmin) ; 24. 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit oe oor] Poona ove veel Weekly vos «es Govindrao Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
| jari) ; 44. 
99 Sharman Samachar = Bombay ... coo Dow coe ad mbhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh- 
man); 45. 
100 | Shri Dny4nségar Samé- Do. ... e+] Monthly so «ee | Janakp rasad Laooram; Hindu b sete tates: 
__ char. Bréhman) 30. 
3 char. _,Bréhmon) ; 45 
102 Swadeshi eee eee eee Do. eee oe Do. ees aes Yugalinand Hindu (Vaishna 
"Brahiman); 36 : 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, 
.| Shankrapa Gnudi Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
(Devang) ; 39. 
woe} C1) Sbi Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 810 
(Shenvi Braéhman) ; 36, 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
oy Um 
mie Loka Bandhv _..., ee} Do. oa. DO. ccs ..| Gurur@éo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 800 
ae 7 (Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
a 306 | Loka Mitra ay e| Hlaveri (Dhar- ae ...|Gundo Nilgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
ee | wir). , Bréhwan) ; 30. 
a | 107 R4jahans ooe eee eee Dharwar ee Do. see e. Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
oy héda Brahman); 43. 
a5 108 | Rasik Ranjini—... ooo Gadag (Dhar-| Do. ..,, s| Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
hee war, ) Brahman); 43. 
ie Manirat. 
aS. 109 | Arunodaya ies ..| Lhéna... -+s| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
ha ha | | | BrAhman); 24. 
oe 110 | A’rydvart ... thE | Dholia ... ies mi is w»e| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
ae lll | Baku! ot bs woe | RatnAgiri aa Ek ats ...| Hari Dharm4ji Gdndhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29... 500 
112 | Ban = ade coc] POONA cer ae x .o»| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 400 
& } 
E 118 } Bhdla wae aS te "eae: .e+| Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.;| 2,300 
5 | month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. 
114 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ooo} Wai (Satdra) ...| Monthly... eee gp wore dc ae Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 300-400 
rahman); 2 
115 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... -».| Hari Bhikdji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
7 42. 
116 Brahmoday% ae = Mah&d (Kolaba) . me | Narayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 400 
. Brahman) ; 48. 
117 | Chandrak4nt iat .»»| Chikodi (ie BA des .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu Chit- 100 
| gaum). pawan Brdhman) ; 41. | 
118 Chandroday% ivi «| Chiplan (Ratni-| Do. .., ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 200 
girl). Brahman); 42. 
a 119 | Chikitsak ... sob «| Belgaum a ...| Mangesh Jivéji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
: | Hindu ore Bréhman). 
120 | Deen Mitra ... ...| Bombay oe Do. «.| Sadéshiv ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu} 1,000 
} (Chitpawan Bréhman ; 32. 
121 | Deshakdélavartam4n ...| Erandol (Khin- eae :. | MahAadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 34. 
122 | Dharma .... aa ...| W4i (Satara) ... ae ua | Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 48. 
123 | Dharwar Vritt ... wes! Dharwar aol Do. S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
: | 124 | Dinbandhu ae ee | Do. ... oe} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
3 126 | Dny4n S4gar son eee} Kolh@pur es ce ee ior — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
a man); 42. 
‘ 126 | Hindu Punch en... ...| Thana .. ey ie eo.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke;, Hindu(Chitp4wan| 1,700 
ts Brahman); 40. 
a “127 | Hindu Vijaya __... ...| Kocharé (Ratnd-| Fortnightly ...| Anandr#o Balkrishna JRangnekdér; Hindu 75 
Be giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin) ; 88. 
ae 128 | Hunnarottejak seo} Nasik oo| Weekly ... ...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
am : Brahman) ; 27. 
Lot 129 | Jagadddarsh ove ..| Ahmednagar ..| Do. .«. ...| Kashinath Bahirév Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
oe pawan Brahman); 63. 
EA" 130 | Jagadhitechchhu ... «| Poona ... sto Dee ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 
. wan Brahman) ; 76. 
oF OS) i Jesleemhcide: ....: &A There ... 2...) Do. .- ea. yoo A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasthal 500 
: ‘ rabhu) ; 39. 
“he see «| Poona ... 2. Oe, * ene ...| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,600 
os 2h; (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
ts vee => wee] Shol&pur . a“ ee} Govind Naraéyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
bie Karmanuk oes eee] POOMAses wi ee ..| Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 
Fs ee Brahman) H 39. 
AS | Keral Kokil ...  ...| Bombay... _ ...| Monthly ai gow are Athle; Hindu (Karhéda) 2,000 
se i Scien man); 61. 
. | Kesari awe tee matin Poona wind sae Weekly eee eee Bal G adhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 18,000 
: ig | (Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
ve Dulin sce sue] DO. ove soe] YSdav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
| Brahman) ; 40. ‘ 
oe we — ee Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
- wat) ; 50. 
10 eee Bhikdji Gop4l Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 200 
' | man); age 35. , 


No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MaRritTHi—continued. | 
140 | Lokamat ... ” .| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... é Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 
giri), Brahman); 29. 
141 | Lokaseva ... coe coo] EUGMER | ons os oe .| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
142 | Madhukar ... .| Belgaum ¥ Do. .| Janfrdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 150 
wat Bréhman) ; 30. 
143 | Maharashtra Vritt ». | Satara ... ee! Do, .| Pandurang B&abaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
30. 
144 | Moda Vritt | Wai (Satéra) ...). Do. oo .| K4shinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
) Brahman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay... -++| Daily .«»| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav ma Su | Weekly ... sos Do. do. 1,450 
147 | Nagar Sam4chér... | Ahmednagar ...) Do... .. | Vishwanath Gangaérém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
' | mali); 25. 
J48 | Nasik Vritt | Nasik... A ee) ae ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
149 | Nydy Sindhu ~:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. -.| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
150 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do, ee | Govind Sakhdédr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
l¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
151 | Parikshak ... ee-| Belgaum ee! Do. «| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 4.00 
| | wat Brahman) ; 23. 
152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona... | Do. ..., Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman); 37. 
153 | Prabhat ...| Dhulia -+.| Monthly .... Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada oe 
| Brahman). 
154, | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... ..., Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). | Brahman); 42. 
155 | Prakash | Satara... oof =D0.. . ove | Ganesh Ball4l Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
| Brahman); 82, 
156 | Pratod __... eee -++| Islampur(Satara).| Do. .... Ganesh Ramchandra Kashilkar; Hindu (Kar-|8300—360 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
157 | Raghav Bhashan... ---| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do. ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
| | 
| | 
158 } R4shtramukh 240 e+, M&had €Kolaba)...| Published thrice a) Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
| | month. | Brahman); 28. 
159 | Satya Mitra ...| M&legaon (Nasik).! Weekly ... .. | Balchand HirAchand; Jain; 26 ... 200 
160 | Satya’ Shodhak .., eos) Ratnagiri | Do. ... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 950 
| “ Brahman) ; 28. 
16] | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... ..-| Fortnightly +; Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 390 
| | buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4awan Brahman). Real 
_ Editor:—Rdmchandra Vimayak Tikekar; 
Regie | | Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45, 
162 | Sholapur Samachar -o Sholipur --- Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 400 
163 | Shubh Suchak |} Do. ove ne Bag § ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
164 | Sumant | Karad (Satara)... Do. +] Mahddev_ Dimodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-|, 80 
: - ghasth Brehman); 33. 
On. vee ee --/ Dhamni (Satara) | Do. + - Damodar Gangadhar Mar&the ose 200 
166 | Vidya Vilas coe -«+| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly .... Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| | | Brahman); 22. 
167 | Vihari .| Bombay... «| Weekly ... ase : Balkrishna Nerayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
| wan Brahman); 41. 
168 Vikram eee Satara eee eee! Monthly eeveee ees 
oP : 
169 | Vishvavritt ... eee} Kolhapur --- Monthly... eee} Vishnu Govind Bijipurkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar  ...| Bombay ... is Deo. -»-/ (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. oes 600 
(2) Bémkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittas#r ... os | Wai (Satara) .e.| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
172 | Vritta Sudha —= ow | SdtAra oe 7 ep: a vee} Laxman VAaman KhatAvkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Breéhman) ; 38. 
173 | VydpAri wo. vee eek OO sks ens i = ae --/ Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 40. 
174 Vydpar Saméchér... § -»| Ahmednagar ...| Do,  ... :| Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mér| 1,200 
: wadi); 33. j 
175 -e-| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
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Edifion. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 


Sukkur .., eos} Weekly... |...) Sh&msudin walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 600 


|: | (Abro) ; 89. 
s+ ae. | Lrkhdinia ee as oe Hakim Dharamsing Tabileing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 , 


vos eae} Karechi... sk GP ens ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39... 650 
is -e+|/ Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 52 ... 100. 
«| Ohelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.1 HO 
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; : . Urpv. | 
i Br 181 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ves} BOmbay... ...| Monthly .».|.Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
Bs: re, 4 (Sheikh); 44, 
: ee a ea Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
ae : madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
I hee 788 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan ..| Bhusdwal (Khin-| Do. ... a Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedallii 75 
ti 3 desh). (Mahomedan). 
pe 
Fat 184 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma eee} J@lgaon (Khan-| Do. os eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50- 
ae desh). . Muhammadan. 
i. 185 | Mufid-e-Rozgar ... --.| Bombay ... ooo} Do. ove > vs ene — 
A ‘. 396 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Do. ooo oes} Daily «  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
a 7 1 madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
" se 187 | Tohfa-i-Decoan ... | Poona ... woe} Weekly oo» -e| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
a | | (Shaik); 32. 
: ; % GusaRa’TI aND HinpI. |. | 
t, : ' : 
a 188 | Jain eee os «| Ahmedabad -...| Weekly ... ...| Bhagubh4i Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;;| 1,400 
Bf | Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 
a : 189 | Chandrika bs = -»-| Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly .. «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
fi AS pur). Brahman) ; 34. 
a | 
. eo ‘ Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
| in italics. 
2 B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
we “Vist is printed in brackets after the name. 
ee C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
; E. ne - Iist of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
ch the accent is left out, and the short a (@] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
ris been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Pe tint in.drunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 
* es ee “ 1D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Mee ig ou | proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
et ae : he 


are i The papers: marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
ames FF. Nos. 63, 67 and 71 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicais. 


N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 158 is 300. 
(6) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvana#th Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwan Brahmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100, 
(c) No. 150 is published at irregular intervals. 
(d) Nos. 42, 80, 91, 96, 102 and 106 have ceased to exist. 
(e) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; age 45; circulation 500, 
(f) The circulation of No, 97 is 500. 
(g) No. 72 is published thrice a month, 
(4) The publication of No. 174 is temporarily suspended. 
($) The editor of No. 74 is Hiralal Vardhm4n Shah (Vis& Shrim4li Bania) ; age 26; circulation 600. 
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1, Lord Elgin’s reply to the Transvaal Indian Deputation was sym pathetio, 
but far from such :as to justify our expectations that 
Lord ry le reply to the the woes of the Indian subjects of the King-Emperor 


69 8. gro JPebitdos andthe Public Administration. 0 


Transvaal Depajation. in Africa would soon be over.......... Lord Elgin was 
Nov. bag ola, © evidently in no mood to admit fully the justice of the 


a | grievances of the petitioners. When His Lordship 
ruled this country some years ago, many who had the opportunity to observe 
him at close quarters thought that the failure of his administration was to be 
ascribed, not so much to an absence of sympathy on his part, as to an absence of 
imagination, And here, in the speech he is reported to have delivered before the 
Deputation, we have a proof of this. He failed to see why the Indians should 
have made such a grievance out of the fact that, under the new Transvaal 
Ordinance, thumb marks are to be used instead of signatures! He absolutely 
failed to see that ‘a thumb impression was more derogatory, though much 
more effective as a means of identification, than signatures.’ ‘I'he disingenuous, 
unsophisticated Scot! Lord Elgin, in short, seemed to consider that there 
was very little in the Ordinance to give legitimate offencs to the Indians, and 
though professing every sympathy for the Indians, he spoke about this 
obnoxious measure in a strain which most of those then present must have 
thought as adding insult to injury. Lord Elgin has practically proved that in 
this matter as in most others, where the interests of the Whites of the Empire 
conflict with those of the Blacks, a Liberal Minister as an arbitrator is only 
a Unionist writ large. Far more encouraging and earnest was Mr. Morley’s 
attitude towards the Deputation when it met him this week. Hisspeech not only 
breathed sympathy for the Indians, but was an honest acknowledgment of 
the existence of a very genuine and intolerable grievance, and, asfaras could be 
judged froma telegraphic summary, there was a ring of earnest and sincere desire 
to fight for redress and to see it obtained.......... The statement by Lord Elgin 
to the effect that he had received assurances from South Africa that there was 
no unanimity of feeling against the Ordinance among the Indian residents 
there appears to have come as a surprise upon the Deputation....... The pheno- 
menon does not surprise us at any rate. There:are parasites everywhere, and 
there must be many among the Indians and Asiatics in the Transvaal ready 
to say anything and everythimg against their own people, if only they receive 
the price for their hire. What strikes us as strange, however, is not that such 
a message should have been sent to Lord Elgin, but that Lord Elgin should 
have stooped to flourish it in the face of the Deputation.......... Lord Elgin 
was seeking everything he could find to whitewash the Ordinance—being him- 
self partially responsible for it—and the message was evidently tao good a 
thing not to be made use of at the moment,” | 


2. “the reer ae, of the igneriew bey mie the Deputation of the 

: cones ‘Transvaal Indians and Lord Elgin were private, and 
Indian Spectator (5), Ist Dec. it ig just possible that the Colonial Sentiiate speech 
is not fully reported. From the reported version of his speech it is difficult to 
make out where exactly the ‘ sympathetic ’ element in his reply comesin. He 
said that the views of the white population must be regarded, to the utmost extent, 
consistent with British principles of administration. He defended the permit 
system and the thumb marks, and maintained. that the present Government 
was only doing more efficiently what the Boer Government was doing less 
efficiently, And, lastly, he made the remarkable announcement that he had 
received a telegram from some British Indians in the Transvaal repudiating the 
viewsof Mr. Gandhiand Mr. Ally, Whatever the merits of the controversy ma} 
‘be, this split in the camp, if real, must have been a source of great disappoint- 
ment to Sir Lepel Griffin, Lord Stanley of Alderley and other distinguished friends 
-who had spoken on behalf of the Deputation. However, the Colonial Secretary, 
who had once the privilege of ruling over millions of the nationality ‘to 
which Mesers. G wes Reon. ised to consider carefully the 
detailed representations made to him by the Deputation. ‘There was sympathy 
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will be to place undue restrictions on factory labour in India.” 
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pathetic reply. 


ite population 


© Gujardti (24), Bnd Dec., 
Bg. cola; Phanis (15), 28th 
OV. | 


There is a general feeling of sympathy, especially 
amongst Liberals for them. But there is side by side 
| with it the feeling that the Imperial Government will 
not have the courage to enforce their views upon the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, If before’ the latter has obtained self-government, the British 


Government cannot make it realize the injustice of the treatment, we fail 


to see how after a responsible government has been granted, the Imperial 
Government would be in a _ position to exercise any efiective pres- 
sure, A Deputation of .Liberal Members waited on Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman on Wednesday and urged that anyhow the Transvaal Asiatic Ordin- 
ance should not be sanctioned until self-government is given to the Colony, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman is said to have given a sympathetic hearing and 
promised to confer with Lord Elgin. But 'is there any chance of getting beyond 
this academic stage ? ‘The Transvaal delegates now in England are, however 
more sanguine on the point and we sincerely trust their hopes will be realized.’ 
The Phenix writes :—‘ We commend those, who indulge in the tall talk of 
[mperialism in season and out of season, to the lip-sympathy shown by Lord 
Elgin to the deputation of the Transvaal Indians. That the Transvaal Indians 
labour under irksome disabilities goes without saying. Lord Elgin sympa- 
thises with the grievances of the Indians, but he is powerless to do anything, 
for the Asiatic Ordinance is only atemporary measure and cannot now be 
altered by the British Cabinet as the responsible Government of the Transvaal 
will shortly have to deal with the status of Indians in accordance with its 
own views,’’ | 


*4, he Hindi Punch yublishes a cartoon, representing the Indian 

| Mill Industry as ‘“ ‘The Golden Goose,” pursued by 

Alleged jealousy of the gq fierce-looking Lancashire Mill-owner, armed with 
Indian Mill-owners by their the knife of jealousy, with the intention of killing the 


“yun hoon tT), onq bird. The letter-press runs as under :—Goose— Would 


| the following explanation of the cartoon :—‘“ The 
prosperity of the Indian Mill Industry has once more quickened the jealousy 
of the Lancashire Mill-owner, and it is a foregone conclusion that the result 


5. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr exhorts the Muhammadan community of Bom- 

bay to bestir themselves in order to give a hearty and 

mil ph awd agence 9 enthusiastic reception to the Amir of Afghanistan 
hearty reception to the Amir uring his visit to Bombay. The paper justifies the 
of Afghanistan at thetime suggestion on the three following grounds:—(1) The 


of his visit to the City. Amir is a powerful Muhammadan potentate, (2) he is 
acre (86), a staunch ally of the British Government and (3) he 


is coming out to India as the guest of that Gov- 
ernment. It concludes with a fervent appeal to the different Anjumans and also 
to the leaders of the social and religious associations in Bombay to put forth 
their best endeavours to make the reception of the Amir worthy of the city 
and of the dignity of the Amir and the British Government. 


6, The Kdi refers to the lawless acts and defiant nigant ys of so ng revolution- 

: ., ary propagandists in Russia and remarks :—It seems 
tue ie sciiees * te: probable that the Russian Government will ere long 
future by the welding of her 08e its power which will be transferred to the Duma. 
different anvede into a It is anticipated that the Ley owner Mam the Duma in 
national whole, =. . Russia in supersession of the present Government will 
(4 “Ea (182), smh Nove lead tothe break up of the vast. organism of the Russian 


34 
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Empire, which at present’embraces fourteen crores of the world’s population and 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface under its sway. It is feared that the different 


component parts of this Empire will lose their mutual cohesiveness and 
parately on the surface of the 
ocean. ‘The present ties of empire binding them together will snap asunder and. 


resemble the planks of a wrecked vessel floating se 


Poland, Tartary, &c., will set up as independent provinces. [It is also thought 
that even the Duma, which is an assembly of the people, would not like to keep 
these provinces in bondage but grant independense tothem. But this is a mere 
delusion. ‘Ihe power that the Russian Duma aspires to attain in future the British 
Parliament has already attained. But the latter has never shown its readiness. 
to part with its ascendency over the distant parts of the British Empire. Nay, 
the. democratic party in England seems bent upon never allowing other people 
to enjoy the same rights that are enjoyed by them. If any one thinks that 
Englishmen, who preach the principle of equality of rights for all, are ashamed 
of keeping other people in slavery, jhe is making aseriots mistake. How can the 
sense of shame prevail before greed? And especially greed of Empire is hard 
to overcome. But empires, founded on greed, seldom last long. ‘There is no 
knowing when they will collapse, One such instance of the dissolution of an 
empire is just now before our eyes, viz., that of the Russian Empire. Forma- 
tion and dissolution of empires are common phenomena in the world. Hundreds 
of empires have arisen and been destroyed in the course of history. The 
Spanish Empire was dissolved in the past just as the Russian Empire is being 
dissolved at the presont day. ‘lhe different peoples under the british Empire 
are at present praying for the boon of self-government. ‘The Scotch and the 
Irish are struggling for Home Rule. South Africa is giving birth to men 
like Feriera, while the Indians are taking up the weapons of boycott and 
swadeshi. Ali these people are hankering after some kind of independence 
for themselves, The Irish in particular are showing this desire in a striking 
fashion just at present. One of them recently tore the Union Jack flying on 
the Shamrock, Now the Union Jack is anemblem of British sovereignty and 
an insult to the British flag is indirectly an insult to British supremacy. The 
Irish are discussing the rights and wrongs of such an insult to England’s power, 
nay the majority-of them have approved of it. The Irish have no more respect. 
for the British national anthem than they have for the British flag. Baglin 
may, under these circumstances, continue to govern Ireland and collect taxes 
from the Irish, but she cannot be said to rule over the island. Though 
the English are thus insulted, they continue to administer the affairs of 
Ireland. Such shameless exercise of power by the British is indeed 
unique. India does not think of tearing other people’s flags or boycotting 
other people’s national anthems. She is content for the present to 
raise her own flag and to sing her own national anthem, What isa flag after 
all but a bit of cloth, and where is the wisdom of tearing it? Even the 


‘passing breeze can do so while a bird can dishonour it by sitting on the pole 


and defiling the flag with its excretions! England’s real power lies in hex 
industrial supremacy. He who can take down the flag of that supremacy 
will be the true hero. England does not prohibit any one from competing 
with her in the industrial field. She has here kept an open door for all. 
British Viceroys and Governors encourage the swadesht movement in their 
public utterances, “On account of such encouragement, the swadeshi agitation 


has spread far and wide. The Indian students in America raised a tri-color flag 


on the 16th of October and vehemently identified themselves with the swadeshé 
cause. ‘The tri-color flag was looked upon as an emblem of independence by 
the French at the end of the first revolution in the 19th century,, The Indians 
attach a different meaning to it, The three colours of green, yellow and red 
represent the union of Moslems, Sikhs and Hindus. What does the union of 
these three peoples mean? It means that none others will have any room left 


to reside among them. Such a flag of union will one day be raised in India, 
~The fact that Indian students have raised it in suck a distant part of the world 
_as New York shows the natural desire of Indians for independence. The action 


of Indian students across the Atlantic is the harbinger of the epoch of India’s 
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ee ee! Fglen condition. It was he who organised a band of 
over one thousand disciples and sent them all over the Mahdrdshtra to rouse 
the people against their tyrannical Muhammadan rulers, This they were to 
accomplish by mixing freely with the people, by winning their confidence, and 
by leading a life of devotion and self-sacrifice. The question whether a similar 
organization is necessary at the present juncture in our country’s affairs is 
worthy of consideration. We have by this time found out with what super- 
cilious contempt Government brushes aside the demands of the Congress because 
these are not supported and baeked up by the\active sympathy and. co-operation 
of the massesin India, Such sympathy and co-operation can only be secured by 
spreading enlightenment among the people with the aid of a band of devoted and 
self-sacrificing missionaries trained in the tenets of Ramdas’ creed modified to suit 
the changed circumstances of the presentday. We have no Ramdas amongst us 
at present to guide usin this task, but let us take his magnum opus, “the Das- 
bodha,”’ as-our guiding star, and work for the regeneration of our land. The his- 
tory of our country abounds with instances of self-sacrifice from time immemorial, 
and this should encourage us in our task. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has nobly 
voiced these very sentiments in an address he recently delivered in England. He 
said :—‘ We need to-day, above everything else, a band of workers who will give 
up their all for the country and spread the gospel of unity and patriotism far and 
wide throughout the land. Our love for the motherland must grow so fervent that 
it will turn.all self-sacrifice for India into a pure joy.’’ If our country be 
unable to produce such a band of workers, the sooner we cease our political 
agitation, the better, for it is bound to fail. But luckily the outlook is not so 
cheerless. Let every educated man, before entering on life’s business, conse- 
crate at least one year of his life to the cause of his country. Let him take up 
his residence in a village and educate the people, preach to them habits of tempe- 
rance and industry, and promote union and harmony among the adherents of con- 
flicting creeds, Bound by a vow of poverty, such self-sacrificing missionaries 
will beable to achieve much, and their ranks being recruited year after year by 
other workers animated by a similar spirit, the movement will quickly spread 
far and wide through the land. Unless we are up and doing and organize a 
movement on the lines indicated above, nothing will save our motherland from 
ultimate ruin and disaster. The country has a population of 30 crores, and it is 
not too much to hope that four or five thousand people should volunteer to dedi- 
cate their lives to the service of their motherland. If this is asking too much, 
let us be content with an humbler ideal. Leta few hundred patriotic young 
men consent to devote at least one year of their life before entering on life’s 
business on their own account and let them take up the work of educating 
the masses in right earnest. Even thus, the amount of good they will be able 
to achieve will be incalculable. . | 


8, A correspondent of the Vihdri writes :—An American paper deals in the 
ie course of a lengthy article with the political signifi- 
Importance of secret socie- ‘cance of secret aaa gee I give below a brief resumé 

of his views :—NSecret societies play a very important 
ane savior) oak Nov, Part in the history of a nation, groaning under 8 Op- 
| | pressive regime that penalises a free expression 
-of opinion and tramples the legitimate rights of the people under foot. The 
shrieks of the oppressed are often drowned in 4 blare of trumpets at pompous 
darbars held with. the view .of parading the. greatness of autocratic rulers. 
The royal-road to effectively check the inhuman conduct of an autocrat is to 
form ‘secret- societies isees pelmary aim is to oe a death-blow to his. oppres- 
‘give power. Hi bears ample testimony tothe important part played b 
die per sti boo wagg taly in her struggles to regain political “jadaneebinns 


Government, For our own part, we do not believe that the question of 
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e enli¢htening people upon the true. condition of the country, such, 
societies constitute a source of terror to its oppressive rulers. When 
the people of a subject nation see their high-handed rulers forming alliances 
with other nations in order that they might be able to pursue their despotic 
career without obstruction, why should not their oppressed subjects co-operate 


with one another and form friendly societies among themselves with a view to 
better their own lot? | : | 


~ *9, “The publication of papers relating to the resignation of Sir B. Fuller 

| | | has served no other purpose than that of demon- 
Publication of Fuller gstrating once more how tactless, conceited and self- 
Fates tit (24), 2nd Dec sufficient that officer was. In. fact for a new 
iar. oot. iol ” province like that of Bengal and with the intense 
feeling of resentment the partition of Bengal had 

excited, he was an impossible administrator and his resignation was good for 
him as well as for the province in which he wished to play the rdle of Shaista 


Khan II by resorting to reactionary and repressive methods befitting the Russian 


the disaffiliation of the two Serajgung schools was alone responsible for his resig- 
nation though he made it the pretence. There is a strange similarity hetween 
his conduct and that of Lord Curzon who, too, seized upon a trivial incident to 
send in his resignation after pursuing a policy of acquiescence in regard to graver 
matters. Lord Minto and his colleagues certainly took a statesmanlike view of the 
situation. But statesmanship was never in Sir B. Fuller’s line. He thought 
that the withdrawal of his demand to disaffiliate the two offending schools meant 
the ruin of his own prestige and that of his Government. He tendered his resig- 
nation and Lord Minto coolly accepted the offer to resign. ‘Thus Eastern Bengal 
was happily rid of an administrator whose continuance in office would have 


meant more persecution and further prosecutions and still more unrest and 
discontent,” 


-10. “The Governor of Madras does not believe in preserving official 
ecrets, where t legitimatel S] 
Sie Auld Macilie’s “sen. secrets, where the people are leg ately desirous of 


noucements on two important knowing them and no injury to the public interest can 
problems of the administra- be caused by their divulgement. We have been hear- 


tion of India. ing for a long time about the Government of India’s 
— Spectator (5), Ist deliberations on the question of separating executive 
ec, 


4 from judicial functions. Lord Curzon announced, at 
least a year before his retirement, that he had the subject under the consider- 
ation of his Government, and Mr, Morley has several times informed the 
House of Commons that the Government of India is still considering the 
question. ‘The satrap of the South informed the people of Madura the other 
day that after full consideration his Government had come to the conclusion, 
that it would not be wise to carry out the,separation. The objections were 
too lengthy and intricate, it appears, to be set forth in a single speech, but one 
objection was that the administration in the Southern Presidency was already 
undermanned, and the differentiation of executive and judicial duties would 
not be possible without adding materially to the cost of the administration, 
Ancther subject on which the Governor of Madras spoke out his mind, 
perhaps prematurely, was the system of local option in excise administration. 
It is a question on which the Committee recently appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India is expected to say something and the Government of India 
is expected to pass orders, However, Sir Arthur Lawley is too good to keep 
anxious people in suspense, and therefore, though his reply must have been 
disappointing to his hearers, he made no secret of his own opinion that local 
option was not suited to a country like India owing to the extreme ignorance 


and credulity of the people, on the one hand, and the variety of the constituent 
parts of the population, on the other.” 


*11, “It seems that for dozen years past, the business of Messrs. 

: - Arbuthnot & Co. has been a swindle of the vilest 

e Areninuots failure in generipticn.... eee We do not wih =. hurt the 
aa t0 oe er, feelings of any member of the Anglo-Indian com- 
ae (24), » a Dey ‘mnunity, but — cannot help saying that it is a 
scandal of the gravest kind that Sir George Arbuthnot 
who, as head of the firm of Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co., preyed upon the 
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of the Chamber of Commerce, Member of the Madras ve 
jouncil, President of the Victoria Technical Institute and so on. In 1893 
Sit George Arbuthnot must have Known that his firm was a sinking ship. 
If not in 1898, he must have felt dead certain of it ir 1897. What then must 
have been his frame of mind as to it in 1904? Ina speech which he delivered 
in the Legislative Council in the latter year we find him declaiming against himself 
and others like him being called, ‘birds of passage.’ He said:—‘ Are firms 
like my own—and I quote my own merely as one instance among many others— 
are we, who have been honourably connected with, and carrying on, business here 
in Madras for over 100 years, which employ, as we do, over 12,000 persons, of 
whom 95 per cent, are Indians, and pay annually in wages and salaries not less than 
10 Jakhs of rupees, are we to be told that we are birds of passage taking no 
real interest in Indian affairs, and having no real stake in the country? The 
thing is absurd.’ The unblushing effrontery and unscrupulous character of 
these statements will now stand out asa revelation to the public. Under existing 
circumstances, Sir George Arbuthnot and men of his calibre are, we think, 
more truly described as ‘ birds of prey ’ than as ‘ birds of passage.’ ”’ 


12. The astounding disclosures re the Arbuthnot’s failure throw a lurid 
a ate i light on the doings of a gang of charlatans, who have 
Kesars (139), “(th Nov. — robbed thousands of confiding native depositors of 
1g their hard-earned savings. The chief of this gang is Sir George Arbuthnot, 
ie who apparentty not satisfied with having brought his constituents to the verge 
‘3 of destitution by gambling away their money has the effrontery to pose as their 
friend and wishes to be entrusted once more with the assets of the firm, This 
very well exemplifies to what depths of shamelessness and avarice Englishmen of 
business occasionally descend, ‘This failure has given rise to the welcome move- 
ment for the establishment of native banking firmsin India. Our Anglo-Indian 
contemporaries may strain every nerve to decry and belittle the movement and 
to predict its ultimate failure, but we can assure them that however wrong these 
new concerns may go, we shall never find an Arbuthnot amongst their promoters, 
and even if we do find one he shall be brought to book before he does much 
harm to bis constituents as he cannot claim protection from high quarters as his 
English prototype has been able todo. Further, if bankruptcy does overtake 
these native concerns, their assets will at least remain within tke country in some 
shape or other and will not be completely lost to it, As to the prediction of our 
Anglo-Indian critics that indigenous banks are bound to prove failures without 
the guidance of: Englishmen, we have regretfully to admit that there is an 
-element of truth in the statement. There was atime when we had native firms, 
which could successfully finance even great military expeditions, but they 
have disappeared with the loss of our political independence and owing to the 
unsympathetic policy pursued by Government towards our country’s trade 
and industries we have lost all self-reliance and become entirely dependent 
upon the ruling class, | 


13. “The Accountants have examined the accounts of Messrs, Arbuthnot 

& Co. and have submitted their report to the Official 

Patriot (14), 1st Deo, Assignee who met the creditors last week. The 

| Auditors’ Report is a very painful reading, con- 

ing as it does the popular suspicion that the failure was due to reck- 
less speculation on the part of the bankers........... The funds of the firm were 
contributed by confiding Indians and Government servants, who could not help 
depositing their savings with these people as the rules of service prohibited them 
from investing them with Indian bankers......... With the Auditors’ Report 
before us, we do not find anything to exonerate the partners of Arbuthnot & Co. 
Bh from full liability for the disaster. They knew very well their downward 
ae progress, and it was nothing but criminal on their part to accept deposits when 
© . they knew Fy geania well that they--had no means whatever to return the 
“money. We are waiting to see what steps Government take to bring 
re ther men to book who have systematicelly preyed upon the credulity of the 
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anon ae as tit OF eapatiteny ia te atiible fa 
, very | os. 46 ar res vely) on an atticle 
of the Times-of Indéa ane the Times of India on “ the Indjan National Con- 
the Indian National Con- gress,” the Gujarati Punch writes:—“*The Times 
as 2 (96), 26th of India challenges the leaders of the Congress to 
Nov., Eng. pes make a definite pronouncement with regard to the 
' ‘Boycott’ movement and in order to make the chal- 
lenge more imperative he insolently calls it ‘an utterly illegitimate weapon of 
political warfare.’...... +e» We hope our contemporary will be satisfied if we 
prove that in adopting the boycott we are only following in the footsteps of his 
countrymen. There igs boycott even in that Temple of Freedom—the British 
House of Commons. What do the Irish Nationalists do when they find them- 
selvesin acorner? They simply Joycott both the Liberals and the Conservatives 
and stand aloofi—the indignant representatives of a harassed and injured people. 
But there is yet another and more flagrant kind of boyeott in the mother of 
Parliaments—nothing less than a boycott of intellect and argument. What is 
that terrible weapon, Closure, which the leader of the Commons possesses, but a 
cowardly boycott upon his Parliamentary opponents—a rope with which he 
strangles all discussion ? Our contemporary might reply that the boycott of 
Closure is meant fcr ‘ Obstructionists ’ only. Well, we, too, have adopted boycott 
only against the White obstructionists who are deliberately barring India’s way 
towards progress,........ What, again, is the treatment meted out to Indians by 
the Colonists of South Africa but an accursed, cowardly, boycott? But, verily, 
what is sauce for the British goose is not sauce for the Indian gander.......... : 
As for the boycott—our leaders need notin the least fight shy of it. It is 
certainly more legitimate than our contemporary’s insolent boast that ‘ the Eng- 
lish are here and they propose to remain.’......... We do not mean the silly 
boycott of all official and honorary posts and of the Legislative Councils which 
some feather-brained patriots have been lately preaching—but boycott of British 
and all other foreign manufactures; of apathy and pusillanimity, of toadyism 
and timidity. The sword of boycott hath left its seabbard. Let our leaders at 
the forthcoming session of the Congress proudly and defiantly proclaim to 
insidious foes like the Times of India, to the people of Great Britain and to the 
whole world that it shall never be sheathed again until our Rulers give us those 
rights and privileges which, in the noble words of America’s immortal Declara- 
tion of Independence, ‘ Nature and Nature’s God’ intended mankind to possess 
and to enjoy.”’ 


15. ‘Is it nota pity that the committee of the Congress appointed towards 
Alleged desirability of a the end of the Benares sitting last year should have 
change in the methods of the aade such a poor show when it recently met at 


Indian National Congress. Bombay P....-. What need was there of holding this 
Remests (45), 28th Nov., @¢onclave if there was no action to be taken till the 
Eng. cols. actual session of the coming Congress? The meeting 


was due longago. We believeif the Committee had met somewhere about May, 
matters would have been smoother and the excited province of undivided 
Bengal would not bave presented scenes of journalistic and platform hysterics 
that it has been our misfortune to witness during the last four months. Mr. 
Khaparde’s letter would not have been issued and all the wrangling over it 
would have been spared.......... These are our ways of doing things.......... 
We hopeto stand 6n our legs and to throw overboard what Government 
tries to thrust upon us. We must be of far different stuff if we seriously 
mean anything of the kind. Else it would be no humiliation to go on in 
the old groove of the three P’s—pray, petition and protest, Let us not quarrel 
with proverbs. Let there be real honest work and work of no halting nature, 
This is all that Messrs. Khaparde, Tilak and Lala Lajpatrai urge and all men 
will do well to co-operate with them. Rely not on others, rely on your 
own selves. ‘This is the pith of the whole matter. The established 
Government is a settled fact. It protects us individually against robbery 
and protects us collectively against foreign invasion. Let us do all else, 
thankfully and cheerfully eign what it will give us of its own accord. 
We have prayed too long and almost in vain. Let us now move along 
gon 17795 


B ave been brought ‘under their sway - by the 
British, were subjugated by them. by means of 
there Machiavelian tactics. If India is now under British 
ove- thraldom,itis because of the ignorance of the Indians. 
Some people among us thought that the British made 
a mistake in opening the gates of western learning 
pation. ome to the Indians. It was thought by these people 
- Vihdri (167), 26th Nov. that our British rulers did not foresee the political 
ae 3 awakening that western education was bound to 
create among the ignorant Indians. But then the British could not help 
giving usa modicum of western learning because they wanted intelligent 
subordinates to serve under them as drudges in the work of administration. 
Some Englishmen foresaw that the imparting of western education to Indians 
a would in course of time pave the way for the downfall of British supremacy in 
wes this country and they duly sounded the tocsin of alarm, but it was found impos- 
fe sible to exclude the Indians altogether from sharing the boon of western learning. 
To counteract the evil effects of the spread of western knowledge, however, some 
Englishmen like Mr. Hume advised the Indians to start the National Congress. 
Their object was that the Indians should be engaged in the task of passing resolu- 
tions and making speeches at Congress gatherings. What real good can be 
expected from such resolutions and speeches? Itisnow time that we gave up the 
policy of petitioning for redress and identified ourselves seriously with the 
swadesht movement. We do not want leaders, who tell us to beg for political 
concessions from Englishmen and are themselves puzzled at the spectacle of a 
handful of Englishmen governing thirty crores of the Indian population. We 
rather want guides of the type of Ramdas to take us along the path of 
political cmancipation and to guide the revived activity of the nation into proper 
channels, We should in short seek our salvation in the swadesné agitation and 
not in the National Congress, The swadesht movement alone will secure to us 
the boon of self-government. 


: 17. ‘ Enquiries into the results of ee atxgaree have everywhere 
t : proved the baselessness of the charges that are often 
Ps PB ca ant brought against it by its opponents. Except 
i Pérst (18), 25th Nov.; fer one unfortunate case in the Punjab, plague 
Be °Katser-i-Hind (30), 2nd jnoculation everywhere else has not only never proved 

Deo., Hung. cols. injurious to the health of those who have been 

subjected to it, but has given them, if not absolute, at least partial immunity 
. from the dread disease. That this is the case was borne out by the statistics 
of this city published some time ago, and we have now before us two other 
documents which go to prove the same in respect of Indore and Ndégpur, [The 
paper here quotes figures showing the immunity enjoyed by the inoculated 
in the two cities and remarks :—] As the result of a searching enquiry, it has 
been ascertained that inoculations not only reduced the case mortality, but 
that there was a marked diminution in case incidence among the inoculated, 
no matter where they lived, whether in the town in their homes, or in huts 
erected near their homes in the town, ‘The anti-inoculationists would do well 
to ponder over the above facts before launching out their tirades against the 
only remedy that the wit of man has yet been able to find out against the attack 
‘of the fell disease.”” [The Kaiser-i- Hind, on the other hand, writes:—*“It is 
amusing to notice the way in which some trumpery successes in inoculation 
. operations up-country are trumpeted forth in the columns of some of. our 
: contemporaries ‘gone mad’ on inoculation. The madness is harmléss, and 
~ ‘ ‘as to the trumpeting it only excites oar pity, seeing that even with their 
(a ‘loudest blasts there is no awakening in inexorable Bombay with its back 
: set up like a stone wall. These strong-lunged trumpeters seem yet to 
believe that the inoculation statistics so prominently paraded would influence 
‘Bombay folk! Vain conceit. But apart from the conceit, they seem to ignore 
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thé fact, patent to even the-meanest intelligence, that an operation which has 
“had ‘some little suocess in out-of-the-way towns and places with a sparse 


“population is one thing and an operatien in Bombay is quite another thing...;.., 
eet long ‘and short of it is that peorle aré prone *to- Jump “to very wide con- 
clusions from the most meagre. ta and from some trumpery sucvesses met 
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with here and- there.‘up-country. under~ fortuitous circumstances. May . we 
inquire why. it is that the Government.of Bombay, which is a large employer 
of labour in-the city, has not yet got its employés inoculated? And why has 
not the Port Trust adopted a similar course in respect of those employed 
under itP Moreover, the Resolution just published on the Mulkowal disaster 
is sufficient to damn inoculation for all time in Bombay.”’]. 


18. “ A few days ago some of our Anglo-Indian and native contempora- 
ries wrote strongly in favour of the establishment 
Is a Pastenr Institute of a Pasteur Institute in Bombay, It happened that 
gas 0 ta poe, $8 (5), let 9 European Veterinary surgeon was bitten by a horse 
Deo. r inthe course of his professional duties. This seems 
to have given rise to the clamour for a Pasteur 
Institute in this town, The contention is that Kasauliis far too distant for 
the patients to receive timely treatment. But those who are clamouring for 
such an institute nearer home take it for granted that Pasteurism is a real boon 
to persons bitten by rabid animals. Is this conclusion justified by statistics ?P 
Let us analyse the fifth annual report of the Indian Pasteur Institute, and after 
citing facts and figures leave it to the impartial and unprejudiced reader to 
judge tor himself if the good hitherto done by the Kasauli Institute justifies the 
extension of Pasteurism to other parts of India. From the said report it appears 
that last year there were 877 patients as against 612 in the previous year. ‘This 
increase is made much of by the advocates of Pasteurism. But let us look 
deeper into the subject. ‘The patients were divided into three classes, viz., 
Class A: Those bitten by animals proved by experiment to have been rabid; 
Class B: Those bitten by animals certified to be rabid by a veterinary surgeon or 
a physician; Class C: Those bitten by animals suspected to be rabid. -Leaving 
aside Class C, there being no better foundation than mere suspicion, and also 
Class B, as veterinary surgeons and doctors often disagree among themselves, 
and confining ourselves to Class A we find that the number of persons bitten 
’ by animals proved by experiment to have been rabid is very small.......... It 
is thus clear that a large majority of these patients must have been in mere 
imaginary danger, as they were not bitten by rabid animals and ‘ hydrophobia 
never occurs from the bites of any but rabid animals.’ And even of those who 
were bitten by rabid animals many might have escaped unharmed, as the 
proportion of those who contract hydrophobia is not more than 20 per cent. 
and is usually much smaller. If, therefore, we are to judge the tree 
by its fruit, we must come to the irresistible conclusion that the 
Kasauli Institute has proved a failure. ‘The benefit the institute has conferred 
on the public is infinitesimal, if not ~2/, This consideration alone calls for its 
abolition. But when we take into account the actual harm it has done and 
will continue todo to the poor dumb sufferers, the necessity for its extinction 
becomes almost imperative. The amount of cruelty perpetrated on poor help- 
less animals on the altar of science is incredible, The very idea that our 
diseases can be cured by the groans of the brute creation is repulsive. Then 
there is the danger of a certain number of persons—the vivisectors—becoming 
almost inhuman and capable of very cruel deeds. ‘That this is not a mere 
nervous dread of the sentimentalist is seen from the fact that a well-founded 
suspicion exists among the medical profession that some of their members do 
not scruple to vivisect even human beings when they think themselves secure 
from the public gaze. Of course, the vivisectors justify their action by saying 
that all this cruelty is for the benefit of mankind, but as shown above, the 
benefit is, at best, infinitesimal,.”’ : | 


19. The public no doubt feel thankful to Government for the protection 

| secured to them by the provision that a motor-car 
Speed limit for motor- driver charged with negligence or rashness shall not 
bare Samachar (66), °SC@PC punishment if the rate at which he was driving 
29th ef Kardcht Son is proved to exceed the prescribed limit. But accidents 
(7), 25th Nov. more frequently occur owing to high speed than 
gs OARS through rashness or negligence on the part of motor-car 
drivers. While in a country like England, where the thoroughfares are wider 
_and more convenient for vehicular and pedestrian traffic, a speed-limit of 
_more than. twelve miles an. hour was deemed inconsistent with, the , public 
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xing the limit at 15 miles, fa the dangers to whieh 
¢ will be expdsed thereby: This isthe speed.of an ordinary railway 
runs on a special track and is duly fenced in on both sides. The 
speed of a vehicle should be so determined as to afford reasonable time 
to a pedestrian to enable him to exercise his presence of mind and save himself 
from an accident: We are sorry to say that this does not seem to have been 
a done in the present instance. An impression which is likely to prove harmful 
Ble to the prestige and good name of Government is gaining ground among the 
a public that Government have acted half-heartedly in this matter for the sake 
of gratifying a few wealthy motor-car owners, who hanker after the delights 
of a furious drive. We hope Government will be pleased to reduce the present 
speed-limit to 5 or 10 miles an hour in the interests of the public safety. [The 
Kardchi Chro:.icle writes :—‘* Whether as a result of the hot discussion that has 
been going on for some time past in the Indian press or otherwise, it is gratifying 
to find that the Government of Bombay have fixed the speed limit of motor 
vehicles plying in the city of Bombay. This speed is 15 miles an hour, and 
having regard to the fact that only 12 miles’ speed was recommended by the 
Re Commission that sat in England, tlisspeed must be considered a little too much. 
Bey) All the same the restriction of speed isa very healthy one and will not fail to 
i exercise a powerful check on reckless drivers.......... We are not aware what 
limit has been fixed for Karachi or is likely to be, but considering that there 
Me is less vehicular or passenger traffic on the Karachi roads, one may expect that 
Be. the limit fixed for Bombay would’be enhanced in the case of Kar&chi. An 
f early pronouncement on this subject is eagerly looked forward to,’’ | 


20. “The conduct of the Police at Calcutta the other day, when a mob of 
Kabulis terrorised and even wounded a few among 
. — and the Calcutta them in an open scufile, offers an instructive contrast 
"“Makrdile (9), 25th Nov.  t0 their conduct at Barisal when they fell upon 
| ‘unarmed and peaceful Conference delegates and broke 
the heads of even innocent spectators mixed up in the melee. The difference 
is enough to justify the name of bullies being applied to these guardians of the 
public peace. The Kabulis can after all be a handful in any town. Yet they 
Rel are universally dreaded as lawless breakers of peace and black-mailers of the 
te worst type. They are criminal intimidation incarnate, and considering the 
maltreatment which innocent people are subjected to at their hands wherever 
their predatory ramblings lead them, no measures that can be taken against 
them will be really too severe. The Kabulis have no domicile in the land; 
they are simply a periodical pestilential eruption from the north-west. And 
yet not only are they not excluded at the frontier as undesirables, but it 
becomes a part of the regular Police duty to keep bundobast wherever they go 
without molesting them in any way. ‘Their attack in broad daylight and on 
one of the biggest thoroughfares upon the metropolitan Police ought to raise the 
general question of dealing with them as a class as mach as the particular one of 
the cowardice displayed by the Calcutta Police on Tuesday before last.’’ 
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21. The Calcutta Poliee have decided to allow the Kabulis, who recently 
committed a oar iy in _ city, toreturn to their 

; (136), 27th Nov,; Country unmolested. Now, the English papers state, 

Inde Prakash (3), O7th Nov, on behalf of the Police, that no Saeaeipihonn etc., 
are necessary, as the Kabulis have removed their goods 

from the foot-path and mean to stay in the city only for a fortnight, The 
Police may be imagining that in this affair they have displayed great tact, far- 
sightedness and diplomacy, but they should bear in mind that toa by-stander they 
appear to have betrayed nothing but cowardice. In no other country is it usual 
to condone an actual offence merely because the offender engages not to repeat it; 
and evén in this country neither the Government nor the Police would 


Kabulise 
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that they will similarly respect public opinion in future, 


2% 


as far as possible coming into collision with them; what must then be the 
plight of poor cultivators when harassed by these ruffians? Under these 


circumstances, to allow the guilty Kabulis to go unpunished is tantamount to a 


confession of helplessness and want of the sense of justice on the part of the 
British Government. That the Police, who assaulted school-boys on the road 
for shouting “‘ Vande Mataram,” should be beaten to a jelly on the same road 
by the Kabulis shows how wonderful is the Divine mode of inflicting 


punishment, [The Indu Prakdsh and some other papers of the week write 
in a similar strain, | 


22. ‘One is certainly very much surprised at the conduct of the Calcutta 
Praja Bandhu (83), 25th Police, which is, to say the least, cowardly and unmis- 
Nov. Eng. cols.; Hing takeably indicates their utter incapacity to carry on 
Swardjya_ (Anglo-Gujardti) their legitimate duties. Instead of capturing some of 
(48), Ist Dec. these roughs and making them receive their dues, a sort 
of compromise was arranged between them and the Police by which the former 
agreed to leave Calcutta to carry on their nefarious practices in the mofussil.......... 
We are told that in Bengal these people find it extremely profitable to invest 
their small earnings in petty loans to the needy and illiterate villagers from 
whom with the large physical force possessed by them they find no difficulty at 
all in recovering their dues. In short, the above incident in Calcutta accentuates 
the necessity of the authorities in this country devising some measures for putting 
an effective barrier in the way of the free influx of these savages who are no 
respectérs of law. We, therefore, appeal to the authorities to take early 
action in this connection, and trust that our appeal will not go in vain.” 
[The Hind Swardjya writes:—The Police force of Calcutta tried to imitate 
the example of the Barisal and the Mymensingh Police, who successfully 
overawed the poor people of those two towns. but the Kabulis were made of 
a sterner stuff and taught the metropolitan Police a severe lesson. The 
Indians should take a leaf out of the book of these Kabulis and learn to make a 
proper use of their hands in selt-defence. ‘Chey should show a bold front to 
the Pelice, if the latter unlawfully assault them, Unless this is done, the Police 
will never cease to harass the people. ‘The Police also should learn, from the 
recent occurrence, the lesson of not trying to overdo their duty. | 


23. “It is to be hoped that the Postal authorities in Bombay will take 
into their consideration the memorial submitted to 
Representation of the cle- them by the ‘ Karkuns’ of the Department and deal 


rical staff in the Postal with the whole question of their eri a i 
Department in Bombay, quest their grievances and hard 


bere 29), 30th Ships in a generous and equitable spirit. The memo- 
ia tet ae ikon rial is so clearly and Incidly verdad That it will hardly 
be difficult for the Postal authorities to realise the 
sufferings of these poor people. The conditions of living in Bombay have 
so completely changed from what obtained twenty or even ten years ago thai 
no sensible employer of labour in the city could reasonably ignore the neces- 
sity of revising the scale of pay and allowances of his staff in order 
to bring it up to the present day requirements. The Postal authorities will do 
well to take into their consideration the whole question without breaking it up 
piecemeal, for the latter course is calculated to keep the embers of agitation 
smouldering in one or other of the Branches and to create a good deal of heart- 
burning and discontent among those whose claims have not been taken into 
consideration so far. Doubtless the Post Office authorities have difficulties of 
their own, but it would be to the advantage of every one concerned if all causes 
of legitimate complaint were removed once for all.” 


24. Weare glad to sea that the project of constructing an irrigation 
i es a dam pe = pe sang pag nen rere 

; against which a strong protest had been made in 

psd aabhre.| vi eA ag soto the public press (vide paragraph 24 of Weekly Report 
the Sdbarmati near Abmed- No. 35) some days back, has been shelved for the 
ated. nas (98), abc PrCNeDt least by Government. The authorities 
ees Punch (20), “0th deserve to be congratulated on the good sense they 
= have shown in this matter and we earnestly hope 
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people believe that the ehoke of the nuts effec- 
erms and microbes of other 
+ ay and it isa fact that the above-mentioned 
are so far quite free from plague. Most of 


vi 
the people of those places have, therefore, recently begun to roast cashew nuts 


near houses as a preventive measure and the plague at Malvan is also 
actually subsiding day by day. “As, however, it has been recently notified 
that the roasting of cashew nuts is prohibited by the authorities, it is apprehended 
Bs: that the prohibition will not only lead to the starvation of many poor people, 
ee but result in a recrudescence of plague. The authorities would, therefore, do 
ie well to take prompt measures in this matter. 


26. ‘ When the Judicial Commissioner’s Court in Sind was first consti- 
tuted on its present model, we had, in our 
| Registrar of the Sadar Sindhi columns, among other things submitted an 
ae vont mage 54). 17th N humble suggestion for the kind consideration of 
ui Bag. cole; Siethi (55), 108 Government that they might with advantage appoint 
Nov., Fng. cols. one Hiead Registrar and. one Assistant Registrar 
to facilitate the inspection of records of the lower 
Courts. We understand that the question of appointing a Registrar or Registrars 
is at present engaging the aftention of Government and that the Head “Regis- 
trar’s salary isto be Rs. 800 per mensem. Along with this gratifying piece of 
intelligence, comes the news that the post is to be conferred on a Kuropean 
Judge or Magistrate, If Government come to such a decision, keen will be 
the feeling of disappointment in the ranks of Sub-Judges, whose fitness for such 
ts is unquestionable and has been recognised by Government themselves. 
Indeed, Small Causes Court Judgeships have “been conferred on deserving Sub- 
J udges, and if they are considered qualified to hold these posts creditably, 
there is no possible reason why they should not get the Registrarship. As regards 
the salary, a First Olass Sub-Judge draws Rs. 500 permensem. And from 
this pay to Rs, 800 is not a very long leap. We trust that Government will see 

their way to do the needful.” |The Stndhé writes in a similar strain. | 
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Education. 


_ 297, One of the prime duties of every civilized Government consists in so 

educating and training its subjects as will enable 

_ Alleged denationalising them to hold their own in the fierce competition now — 
hoop 7: . going on all around us, and the Government that 
ie ea fails in this duty can well be charged with being 
Kesars (136), 27th Nov. actuated by mercenary and selfish motives in its 
: dealings with the governed. Unluckily our destinies 
are placed in the hands of such a Government at present, with the result that 
our country, which had the start of Japan by over sixty years, is still lagging 

behind it in almost every matter in spite of our being under the sway of a . 

aa civilised Government. Our unlucky nation is being treated worse than 
eo. a step-child by its rulers. What ashame to our Government that our people 
a should remain ignorant of the simplest of modern industries after living 
i , for a century under the egis of British rule! We venture to assert that 
a the secret of’ our rulers’ policy in keeping us still in swaddling clothes 
coy is to be sought in their discreditable motive to keep the country perpetually 
ae under British domination. This motive is now fully exposed. Our 
ae Government does not wish that Indians should «distinguish themselves in 
"he arts, inGustries or in military science. It merely wants to produce among us 
second rate men, who would be content to serve Englishmen in subordinate 
capacities and carry out faithfully the behests of their superiors. The entire 
_ educational policy of Government is modelled with a view to secure this end. 
The education ted under such ‘conditions can never be expected to implant 
national’ ideals in the minds. of the al It is futile to argue that the 
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education the latter receive fits them for nothing else. The educational system 
in vogue tends to sap all energy and vigour out of the scholars. If this state of 
things is allowed to continue for any length of time, it. is bound to-lead to 
national ruin. The aim of the new Universities Act being to crush out alt 
political vitality found among the people, a serious responsibility devolves upon 
the proprietors of private educational ‘institutions to prevent the threatened 
disaster. We shall indicate the nature of this responsibility in greater detail in 
our next issue, 


Railways, 


28. ‘There are rumours in the air of a serious reduction in the Railway 

: Grant for the forthcoming year—a matter that 
Alleged fear of a reduction demands the immediate attention of the various 
of the Railway Grant for Qhambers of Commerce throughout India. Some 


yey ge (1g), 27th say that the allotment is to be cut down from 15 to 
Noy. 12 crores of rupees, if this be true, it will mean a 


check to railway development which can only be de- 
scribed asdeplorable. In many parts of India—certainly in Sind and the Punjéb— 
additional outlay on irrigation and railway developments is not only essential 
for the continued development of the country, but itis a form of capital ex- 
penditure that brings a very handsome return and substantial addition to the 
revenues of Government. Jor these reasons there must be no cutting down of 
the grants for irrigation and railways. The serious shortage of roliing-stock on 
the N.-W, Railway to meet the normal requirements of the busy seasons when 
the crops are being moved was the source of great trouble last year, and two 
or three questions were asked in Parliament about the matter. ‘The Secretary 
of State’s replies were reassuring, but if the Railway grant is going to be reduced 
by three crores next year, it seems more than probable that the N.-W. Railway 
will not get all the additional rolling-stock that it requires. Other important 
railway developments will also be checked. We invite the attention of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce to this subject.”’ 


Municipalriies. 


*29. ‘*The native press is seriously exercised over a rumour that the 
European residents of Bombay contemplate forming 
Europeansand the Bombay tlemselves into a powerful combination to monopolise 
te ge | awe >,q the seats in the Corporation for the next year. The 
agg pat 9, “2° pumour may be taken for what it is worth, though we 
" see no danger in such a contingency even if it was 
probable. ‘The city’s municipal affairs would not suffer a whit by a larger 
number of Europeans on the Local Board. ‘The introduction of the European 
element, on the contrary, would infuse vigour. in the proceedings of 
the Corporation, and we wish, in the interests of that body, that European ., 
residents of the City took a more active share in its deliberations than at present. 
‘Tneir wanicg influence in the Corporation recalls the good old days when the ~ 
community sent some of its best members to the Corporation, Whose names are — 
still cherished with esteem and affection. The late Mr. Grattan Geary, 
Sir Henry Morland, Professor Peterson and their other European colleagues 
‘have left a brilliant record of valuable services rendered to the Corporation,......... 
Various causes have been adduced to explain the apathy of the Kuropean com- 
‘tounity, but we do not suppose we are wide of the mark when we think that 
there are fewer men now forthcoming who are prepared to undergo that 
sacrifice which a constant and vigilant attention to the affairs of the Corporation 
would inflict on their time and business. If the influence of Europeans in the 
Corporation is on the wane, it is because they do no longer send their best men. 
It is mere cant to assert that the verbosity of the native members has [rightened 
them out of the Corporation........... As to the rumour that the Kuropean 
community is working to set up a strong combination to oust the native 
element in the Corporation, it is all moonshine, Even if they did, they cannot 
succeed in returning an overwhelming majority to that body under its present 
constitution. But if their present, efforts succeed in sending to the Corporation 
_a@ large complement of industrious and talented members to take part in the 
Municipal stairs of the city, we would consider it a welcome change.” 
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) Honourable Mr.’ Dutin’s defence of the Improvement Trust may 
°° bean adeqtiate refutation of the patticular charges 
lity and . which he answers against the operations of that body. 
ae It is not, nor does it pretend tobe, an answer to the 
- proposal that was before the Corporation to put. an 
end to the Trust and transfer its work to the Corpo- 
perhaps treats the establishment of the Trust as a ‘settled 
perhaps thinks that he need concern himself only with the new 
facts alleged against the Trust’s stewardship, So far as the proposition before 
the Corporation was concerned, the real issue was whether the, continuance 
of the’ Trust was necessary and its work could not be carried on by the 
Corporation itself, It seems to be admitted that the kind of work entrusted 
to that body is necessary: the question, therefore, reduces itself to one of cost 
and the probability of the Corporation being better able to cope with the duties. 
Mr, Dunn’s figures relating to the incidence of cost would be valuable if it could 
be shown that the Corporation would not be able to reduce that incidence if it 
looked after the improvement of ‘the city through its own officers and esta- 
blishment.”’ 
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31. “Let there be no mistake in regard to the main issue that is before 
7 the Corporation about the proposed amendments of 
Nor, Bop. cole Hi teria Improvement Trust Act, The central fact of the 
es oe case to be kept steadily before view is that the Im- 
provement Trust Act was avowedly a measure passed in panic, without adequate 
consideration, without adequate opportunities for the people to form their 
opinions and express them, and intended more to create confidence in Europe so 
that the export trade of India may not suffer than to inaugurate a certain remedy 
against the evils of insanitation from which Bombay has long been suffering. 
From the beginning of the operations under the Act down to tlie present day, 
the public at large have been very much dissatisfied and discontented and not even 
the most devoted apologists of the Trust—not even Mr. Dunn—can claim that 
it has fulfilled the main object for which it was created, namely, the eradication 
of plague from Bombay. The public of Bombay, unofficially through the Rate- 
yers’ Association and officially through the Corporation, have on several occa- 
sions during these eight years expressed their discontent and suggested various 
radical amendments in the Act as well as in t® operations under the Act. 
But all these prayers have remained unheeded, and we have now before us an 
amending Bill, of which the most striking and the most unsatisfactory 
characteristic is that it absolutely ignores all these outside and independent 
suggestions and criticisms and embodies only such proposals as were suggested 
by the Trust itself after deliberation in the dark merely for the purpose of 
securing further facilities to themselves in those operations which have proved 
so unsatisfactory.” 


32. ‘* We suppose the health of the city is one of the civic items to which 

. a Municipality is expected to pay some attention. 
Insanitary condition of For its own credit we trust the Municipality of 
Abnetabed and the local Ahmedabad is alive to its responsibility in this matter. 
ee kei  unch (26), 28th We are aware that it is not an easy task to rejuvenate 
Nov., Eng. cols. such an old and fossilised city and bring it up to the 
mark of modern hygienic ideas. But, we fear, too 

much time has already been lost in unavailing cogitation anda beginning in 
right earnest should now be made. Ahmedabad has a magnificent commercial 
future before it, but what about its hygienic conditions? Unless prompt 
and effective steps are taken to improve the general health of the 
city, with its rising population and multiplying commercial interests, 
Ahmedabad may some day be a City of Pagodas, but it will also be 
of Pests. What with the absence of drainage and century-old 
cave-like tenements, the local Municipality has, indeed, a hard task before 
it. “By a coup de main the official members succeeded in providing for the 
p ailments of the quadrupeds of the city. Will they now join hands 


deople’s representatives and begin a crusade against the insanitary and 
i elements which are victimising the citizens of Ahmeflabad?’? 
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83, A correspondent writes to the Bombay Samdchdn :—I wish to call the 
a te attention of the authorities that be to the insanitary 
Affairs of the Umreth gondition of the town of Umreth. Stinking cesspools 


Municipality. ,; are allowed to contaminate the water-supply of the 
bombo Samdchér (66); town and to endan ger the health of its inhabitants. 


This state of laxity on the part of the local Municirality 
is due to the absence of elected representatives of the people on the Municipal 
Board. Government bave recently defended their refusal to grant the elective 
franchise to the rate-payers of Umreth on the ground of their backwardness in 
point of education, but it may be pointed out that U mreth boasts of a large number 
of pleaders, graduates, Government pensioners, and thus compares favourably in 
point of enlightenment with Kapadvanj, Godhra and other towns, which are 
already in the enjoyment of the franchise. or the present, it would be enough 
if the Collector were to institute an inquiry into the mannerin which the rate- 
payers’ money is being expended by the present Municipal Board and to infuse 
some share of the popular element into it by nominating to it a few representa- 
tives of the people. ; 


Native States. 


34. “ We hear that His Highness the Nawab Saheb of Jundgadh has 
invited His Excellency the Governor of Bombay to 
Probable visit-of His Excel- spend the coming Christmas at Jundgadh and that His 
lency Lord Lammgton to Excellency has accepted the invitation to the creat 
Junagadh during Christmas. mp eb 
Patriot (14), Ist Dee. delight of the Junagadh administration. We do not 
know if it will be convenient for His Excellency the 
Governor, when he will be enjoying his holidays, to devote some portion of his 
time to see how the administration is working. Though a highly efficient 
British officer in the person of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig has been called to serve 
as Dewan, we do not think the administration has improved a bit. The new 
Dewan, to our knowledge, has not been invested with the necessary powers to 
make the administration a success. His Highness is doing things himself 
and we know how things are done when the strings are held by the Chief per- 
sonally. It is unfortunate that rulers of Native States do not care to profit by 
the example of others. Rulers like the Nawab Saheb of Jundgadh are expect- 
ed to see that the administration will be successful only if the officers of the 
State are given higher powers and invested with greater responsibilities, It is 
not merely the show of administration that will satisfy the public, but real 
efficient management, We trust His Excellency the Governor, during his 
sojourn at Junagadh, will find some little time to look into the Junagadh 
affairs and should he find any sore parts, to advise the Nawab Saheb and his 


advisers to remedy them.” 


35. A Junagadh correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn :—Grand 
a oe preparations are being made here to accord an enthu- 
Pon, Vertamdn (83), 3 silastic reception to His Excellency Lord Lamington 
on the occasion of his forthcoming visit to Jundgadh 
during Christmas. The Nawab Saheb, however, seems to forget what he owes to 
his subjects. His sole ambition seems to be to please British officers and to spend 
enormous sums in showing hospitality tothem. The prosperity of the Stateisjust ~ 
now .on the decline, trade is dull and abnormal prices of food-grains 
prevail in the State. To add to this, there is no security of life and property 
vwing to the laxity of the control exercised by the Durbar upon the subordinate 
officials. The duty of the Nawab under such circumstances is to evidently take 
prompt measures for alleviating the sufferings of his people, but instead of 
that, he is going to organise a big ¢amasha in honour of the Governor’s visit, which 
will in no way conduce to the public good, The financial condition of the State 
is at present far from satisfactory and even necessary items of expenditure 
have to be curtailed, It would, therefore, be desirable if His Excellency were to 
tpone his visit to Junagadh to some future date, If this cannot be done, His 
Excellency should at least utilise his visit for the purpose of ascertaining, by means 
of independent inquiry, the actual state of affairs in the State. It he does go, 
he will be in a position to give salutary advice to the Nawab for the welfare of 
the subjects of the State, et 
oon 1779—7 
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legal advice from without the State. The Sardars form 
and cbetial class in the State, and it is the height of injustice 
their liberty of movement by arbitrary restrictions, (Elsewhere a 
ent of the paper complains against the inefficiency of the State Police 
that Police officers instead of attending to the work of protecting 
the lives and properties of the people are themselves guilty of committing 
upon respectable women. He cites the instance of Foujdar Harising, 
who was recently char with such an offence, but who, the correspondent 
states, has escaped punishment and continues to hold his post. | 


37. We have in a past issue (vide paragraph 51 of Weekly Report No. 44) 
exposed the hollowness of the views expressed by the 
Affairs ia Kolhapur Zémes of India on Kolhapur affairs. One Mr, Latthe, 
State: M.A., has now come forward as the Maharaja’s 
Aesart (136), 27th Nov. champion to put forth views similar to those of 
the Times. Both Mr. Latthe and the Times seem 
to trace the present discontent in Kolhdpur to the Vedokta controversy 
and to the opposition excited by the Maharaja’s attempts to extricate 
the administration of his State from the confusion wrought into it bya 
Chitpawan Dewan, the late Rao Bahadur Barve. As to the confusion created 
by this Chitpawan Dewan, it will suffice to say that the Times of India itself 
had once seen fit to passa high eulogy upon Mr. Barve’s administration. 
As regards the Vedokta controversy being at the bottom of the public discontent 
in Kolhépur, we beg tosay that no one objects to the Maharaja insisting upon the 
Observance of Vedic:ritual in his family, The discontent is really due to the 
policy of the Maharaja in confiscating the ancestral vatans of those who refuse 
to comply with his wishes, As the persons aggrieved by this policy failed to 
obtain redress either from the Durbar or the British Government, they hit upon 
the expedient of founding the Loka Sabaa for ventilating their grievances. 
The discontent in the State is thus due really to the acts of injustice committed 
the Maharaja and cannot fairly be traced to the causes mentioned by 
Mr. Latthe or the Times. The affairs of the State will not, we fear, show any 
improvement, so long as there isa too indulgent Political Agent accredited 
to the State and a subservient Dewan is entrusted with its administration. 
The latter should be an officer of strong and independent views, while the former 
should not show indulgence to the Maharaja as to a pet child. ‘To say 
that the present confusion in the State is due to the Vedokta controversy or the 
mismanagement of the Chitpawan Dewan is to throw dust in the eyes of the 
ple. e refuse to believe that the British Governmént will be deceived 
my 2928 transparent devices, It may not choose to interfere with the adminis- 
Gatlin of the State just now, but if it has occasion to do soin future, the present 
doings of the Maharaja will stand it in good stead. It is for this reason 
necessary that the well-wishers of the Maharaja should take heed betimes 
and not rely upon the advocaey of champions like Mr. Latthe. 


« 88. A correspondent of the Dnyan a a8 or vindication © 
| of the policy of the Maharaja of Kolhapur (vide 
Pt (40), 24th fii. 5 46 of the last Weekly Report) :—One of 

the complaints made against the ~ sac relates 
to the preference shown by him to the members of the backward classes 
to the exclusion of Brahmins in filling the. posts in the State service. 
It cannot be said that those. on whom the choice of the Maharaja has fallen. 
are far inferior in ability- to their. predecessors. in office. At any rate, 
the Maharaja’s critics-have not'yet been able to substantiate: this. allegation. 
Thefastthat His Highness recently .degraded -an_ officer. for his inefficiency 
Sow - vigilant —— over the administration of' the State, Another. 
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' While expatiating on ‘ India’s regeneration,’ he emphasised the necessity of 


_ stirring and instructive of the whole series. Before the lecturer began his 
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complaint against the Maharaja fs the “inealt offered by hid to His BkAhmin 


subjects by Gonfischting the vatane of some Biahinin priests in conection 
with the Vedokta affair. Now, the responsibility for such tions 


ly rests with the Brahmins themselves, who insulted the Maharaja by 
bbing him 4 Shudra. [In the issue of 26th November the paper publishes 
a further communication from the same correspondent who accuses the 
Brahmins of being teally actuated by selfish motives, though outwardly they 
profess sympathy with their brethren of the backward classes. In its editorial 
columns the paper controverts the views of its cotrespondéent and observes 
that the cause of the present discontent in the State has nothing to do with 
the preference shown by the Maharaja to the backward classes in filling State | 
appointments. The paper finally remarks that the subjects of the State have 
every right to ventilate their grievances when the people of even such autocra- 


tically governed countries as Russia and Persia have recently asserted the same 
right. | 


39, The Chief of Jamkhandi recently celebrated the birth of a son to him 
iets tied & with great éclat and signalised the occasion by numerous 
the g reerag | by Awd acts of charity to his subjects. Prisoners were libe- 
Chief of Jamkbandi’ to his Yated, the poor were fed for three successive days and 
subjects on the birth ofason the rayats of the State obtained remissions of land 


and heir to aa hdr (115), 7eVenue to the tune of 3} lakhs of rupees. Our alien 
" Ra ee amdohar ("> yulers seldom signalise such occasions by any substan- 


tial gifts to their subjects. On the contrary, they 
raise funds by means of publie subscriptions to defray the expenses of célebrat- 
ing such occasions. There is no doubt that we occasionally get disgusted with 
our Native Chiefs for their misdeeds and high-handedness and prefe# alien to 
native rule. But in the long run we find that there is as much difference bet ween 
a native and an alien ruler as there is between a natural and an adoptive mother. 
At the outset the latter may caress and fondle us in order to win our love, but 
in the long run she is sure to betray ber truly selfish character. It is idle 
for us to expect from an alien Government the same amount of sympathy and 


earnest and strenuous efforts to alleviate our misery in times of distress as from 
a Native Chief. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


40. ‘Ihe Parikshak publishes a brief account of a series of discourses 
recently delivered by one Mr. Kahanchandraji Thakore 

Public lectures at Belgaum of Lahore before the people of Belgaum and remarks 

~ far Mr. Kahanchandraji that they created a great deal of stir and enthusiasm 
Ses (151), 29th imthe town and attracted crowded audiences, ‘The 
Nov. paper writes :—The: lecturer spoke on a variety of 
subjects such as ‘ Self-sacrifice, ’’ ‘ Duties of man, ’ 

‘ History of Christ,’ ‘ Regeneration of India,’ ‘ Vedic Religion, &e,’ In the 
discourse on ‘ Self-sacrifice,’ he dilated on the necéssity of taking vigorous action, 
in times of famine, to rescue Indian waifs and strays from the clutches of 
Christian missionaries, While speaking about ‘ Duties of man’ he pointed 
out that the Indians cwed a duty to their mother-land, In his lecture on ‘ the 
History of Christ’ he asserted that Christ was not a real person and that 
Christianity was not a religion, but a political creed, having for its object 
the subjugation of foreign nations. In expressing bis views on the ‘ Vedic 
religion,’ the speaker appealed to his audience to practise it with a view 
to weld the multifarious secis and creeds in India into a homogeneous nation. 


securing for the attainment of this end a community of faith, a community of 
sentiments and a community of language and ritual among the people of India, 
His last lecture was on the ‘ Duties of students’ and proved to be the most 


discourse, a prospectus of a new school called ‘ Arydvarta,’ which is shortly, 
to be started in Belgaum, was read out to the meeting by one Mr. Nagarkar. 
Leading townsmen of Belgaum like Messrs,.Chhatre, Bhate, Natu, &c., 
presided at the different lectures. Bet: | 
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 ealond the evoadgehi nS carta ‘as. of predominant 

ou impance inasmuch ‘as’ it was directly concerned 

the material well-being of the ssabald. He then, 

> Poet .. », exhorted his audience not to be led away by the 
5 of the lo-Indian journals, but to patronise indigenous articles 

ba little self ee. Government, he proceeded to state, were not likely 

eee ile to the movement because it tended to lighten their responsibility. 

in reapect of famine relief. As to boycott, the speaker said that it needed no 

Bee. 4 mention, as a resolve to use indigenous articles alone automatically 

~~ edged a man to the adoption of boycott. Dadasaheb Karandikar of Sitara, 

who presided on the occasion, remarked that though Government servants might 

fo outward seeming oppose the movement, they really sympathised with it at | 

heart. The fact that Government had been patronising indigenous manu- 

ee. factures ever since 1879 proved, he said, that they were not against the 

a movement. The meeting dispersed amidst shouts of “ Vande Mataram.”’ 


42. .Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale communicates to. the Kesavi the following 

account of the Pice Fund meetings addressed by him 

Lectures on the Pice Fund af various places:—On 31st October, I explained the 

movement by Mr. Antaji utility of the Fund to the people of Pandharpur 
Damodar Kale. ; POT 

Kesaré (136), 27th Nov. assembled in the exhibition mandap, On 3rd Nov- 

ember, I delivered a lecture on the same subject in 

Dnyanoba’s math in the same town, when Dadasaheb Karandikar, a pleader of 

Satara, was inthe chair. I then went to Mddha (Sholapur) where Mr. Shanker- 

rao Mahajan of Poona arranged a meeting in Maruti’s temple on 8th November. 

Shet Tuljaram Gujarand Mr. Atre were appointed treasurer and secretary 

respectively of the Seal committee. I went on from M4dha to Sholaépur where 

I delivered. a lectvre on the Pice Fund movement; Messrs. Nagparkar and 

Lele, pleaders, helped me in organising the meeting. A local committee was 

feemed with Mr. P. L. Nagpurkar, pleader, as chairman. From Sholapur I 

proceeded to Bijapur and delivered a lecture at the local Club under the 

-. presidency of Mr. Desai, pleader. Here, too, a local committee was formed 

to collect contributions. I also delivered a lecture in the bazar, and another 

before a meeting of school-boys. At Bagalkot, which was next visited by me, I 

delivered two lectures and was able to form a local committee. I next 

went to Gadag, where [ addressed an open-air meeting under the presidency of 

4 Mr. Ramrao, pleader. Thence I proceeded to Hubli, Dharwar, Khéndpur 

Bes s (Belgaum). A meeting is to be held here to-day, and to-morrow I intend to 

ee start for Belgaum. | 


43. A meeting of about 50 native ladies was held at Satdra on 22nd 

November at which Dr. Chitre, Assistant Surgeon, 

A ladies’ meeting at Satara who is posted in our town on inoculation duty, spoke 

to preach  Rseppeaay of on the benefits of anti-plague inoculation. Miss 
: piss ‘See Probaen (43), 26th Mathurabai Joshi then followed with a speech ina 
Nov. similar strain and strongly impressed upon the hearers 

the necessity of availing themselves of the remedy. 


Over half a dozen ladies got themselves inoculated at the meeting. 
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| SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Ey | Oriental Translator to Government. 
mee Office of the Oriental 17’ ranslator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 5th December 1906. 
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“Reported in advance, 


[No, 49 of 1906, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, whet iS 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Presidency Banks Act Amendment Bill ... da i a 
Education— | 

Alleged degeneration of old educational ideals of Government... iia 
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| Jundgadh : Affairs in — State eee see eee ees 
Kolhapur : Affairs in — State os cc oe eee 
* Native States said to be “ living monuments of slavery ” eee mr 
Péliténa: Alleged severity of plague measures at — (Kathidwir) soe 
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| | base 
List of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
(As it stood on the Ist October 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
l  piinber East Indian _...| Bombay... | Weekly ... »+e| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 eee inal 
2 | Daily “Telegraph andj Poona | Daily... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ae 
Deccan Herald. p 
3 | East and West | Bombay .| Monthly... .| Bebrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 53. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. -o+| Weekly ... ona oom pa ; Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 
man 
5 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. see eee Do. eee eee Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi ; 
India and Champion. 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .. -e»| Monthly vo} John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 oes 
7 | Karachi Chronicle | Karachi .. oo) Weekly ... .-.| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil); 30. 
8 | K&éthidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily .| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nagar) ; 38 
9 | Mahratta ... .| Poona .| Weekly... .|Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... .| Monthly «e»| Sorabji Mancherji Ratn&égar; Parsi; 40 ame 
11 | Muslim Herald ... DO. exe | Seely ses ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... oe | Weekly eee »-»| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 oie 
13 Parsi ese eee Do. eee eee Do. eee . Jehangin Sor#bji Talayarkhan : P&rai ; 80 
14 | Patriot oe ..| Ahmedabad Do. aes -| Bh4gubhai Fatechand Karbh4ri; Hindu 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phenix ... ate wee | Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly -+-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 .. 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona | Daily. -e+| Katwasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ooe oot 
and Military Gazette. : | 
17 | Railway Times ... .| Bombay... .| Weekly ... -| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 .. 
18 | Sind Gazette see ves| Hardchi... .| Bi-weekly -| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 — 
19 |Sind Journal... .| Hryderabad | Weekly ... on Raateneeel Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
20 | Sind Times a ...| Karachi... .ee| Bi-weekly ee-| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ ... 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
21 | A’rya Prakash eee} Bombay ove .| Weekly ... ss a Tribhuwandas Daldl; Hindu (Mod 
| nia); 32. 
92 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Es eee Narothmdts Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 
nia) ; 33. 
23 | Deshi Mitra san ...| Surat aoe). -| Maganlaél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... 
94 | Gujarati Do. Do. . .|_Ichharam Surajrém Desa#i; Hindu (Surti 
. Bania) ; 53. 
96 | Gujarét Mitr’... Do. ool See 8 : Hormasji Jamshed ji ; ; Parsi ; 47 aon 
26 | Gujar4ti Punch eee} Abmedabad 0; Do. se — --| Somal&l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
97. | Hindi Puach .| Bombay veo] | --} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 46 
98 | Hind Swardjya ... coef De oes ‘ool Ea tee “ig Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 
| ' m&li Brahman); 24. 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ww. af a tes | Daily =. .. | Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... mi | ee oo-| Weekly ... | Framji Cawasji Mehta ; PArsi ; 57 
$1 Kathiéwar News... Rajkot ... iol, oe ee ..| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... x sis 
33 | Kathidwar ‘Times oS Saaee ...| Bi-weekly es ore Jayashavkar; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 
| man); 3 
88 | Praja Bandhz es.. ..| Ahmedabad __...| Weekly ...- * oor gen Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
; man 
34 : Rést Goftér ' ... —«..| Bombay oy Do. oo — veel PAlonji Bayer Deséi ; Pérsi; 55... ne 
con 1867—1la : 
. | es: 
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86") Suryé Prakish .. eee eT De. al | Umedrin Nagindse; Hindu (Bania); 28 | 900 
97 Christian Citizen vee = was] Poona vee __...| Monthly... 3 — N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
. | Dayan Chakshu i ary , Do. wt ns| Weekly ... MS Wéman. Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
, --: ‘ . . ; Brdhman ; 48, ° 
| Diyincdayn © SS Bomtny...” J Do...” | Rev. Mr. J.B. Abbott... ~| 680 
a yan Prakdésh ... ...| Poona ... wee] Daily — ave ...| Hari Nf&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,200 
— 8 Brdhman); 39. 
41 } Dayan Prakdsh ees eee Do. ee ee Weekly eee ee. Do. Do. one 2,400 
42° | Hind Swarhjys «>| Bombay... Ree ae ae at Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeo} 1,000 
| mpi); 24. 
48 | Indu Prakésh ... jal we. - ees a Daily... ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 1,500 
| ; Manager mers Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
a6 : Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
44 | Native Opinion ... ...| Do. «.  .:.| Weekly... «| Vin&yak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 700 
wan Brahman) ; 36. 
45 iSamarth ... pvt e«! Kolhapur a | ae e-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
+ | Br hman) ; 37. 
46 | Sardes4i Vijaya ... .«.( S&vantvadi <= ae ...| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 590 
: Brdhman) ; 32. 
47 | Shri Say4ji Vijay% eos] Bombay... seo] DO. . ove a <a Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
' @8 | Shri Shéhu coe eee} SAthra soe ened: B00... vee fia — Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
: man) ; 22. 
49 | Subodh Patrika ... -» | Bombay .«.. oe ee een -_ hansen Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonér) ; 600 
| - 32. 
60 | Sudhdrak ... aoe .| Poona ... Se gil .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. : 
“51 1-0 Anglo-Lusiténo .»-| Bombay.e .eo| Weekly... —_...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. : 
53 | Al-Haq ... «+  «|Hyderabad| Weekly...  .... Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin;30;and Abdul} 1,200 
(Bina), Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
63 | Prabhat ... cee eos} Do. ...| Bi-weekly ,..| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 om 500 
54° | Musifir ... = eee} Do. ...| Weekly .. «| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 
66 (Sindhi... el | Sukkur «.. ub a “SA ...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eo} 1,000 
Eneiisu, Mara'THI AND 
GusaRa'TI. 
56 | Baroda Vatell. ... _...| Buroda .. ...| Weekly... _—,..| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 78 ...J 1,194 
57 | Hind Vijay oe et Wis es ee =a Shéh; Hindu (Shriwak 600 
eS ia) ; 89. 
| Eneiisn, Marital anp 
 ‘KAwarese. 
68 | Karnftak Patré... ...| Dharwar... _...| Weekly... > Madhav Gopél Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha} 200 
saat Br&bman) ; 22. - 
69 | Karndtak Vaibhav -»| Bijapur... ...| Do ... ...|A4nmdaji Gopdél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha} 300 
fr ; Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44. 
| Exerisu, Porrvevess | | 
en AND OoncaNiM. | 
60. : A Luz eve eee eee Bombay... 6ee Weekly... wg Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 23 eee eee 1,200 
61 id 0 Bombaease ese sg ‘Do. ? eee soe Do. eee a A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 eee ees 1,000 
es} Bombay... ss oo = eee| Kz IsmAil K6zi Muhammad; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
. (Memon); 41. : | 
. i : Do. eee | eee, * Do. eee eee Naén4bhii Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 53 eee | 3,000 
faa coed .«.| Mabfishankar Déjibhai; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 35. me 
gig Fadnis ; ss 380 


| (Saraswat Bréhman) ; 28. ’ 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 
GusaRa'Ti—continued. | 
- 66 | Bombay Samfchar Bombay... .| Daily... o08 ere Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
- si ; 37. 
67 | Broach Mitra __., .| Broach ... ..| Weekly ... -»»| Trikaml4l Harin4th Th&ikor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 24. 
68 | Broach Saméchér... ce Ne on: wk ew | Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi; 51 ... 
69 | Din Mani ... Do. a a eee .N a, Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 
nia); 27. 
70 | Dnyanottejak -es| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly .| Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 
71 | Evening J4me .. -| Bombay ... soe] Daily — oes «| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 80 
72 | Gujarat ove -| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 +f 
73 | Hitechchhu cee -.| Ahmedabad =...) Weekly ... -».| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... cee 
74 | Indian Advertiser Do. et a ke | Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh4h ove 
75 | Isldm Gazette acd -+| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. eo+| [brahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jahe#nooma ..-| Bombay... Do. .| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia ; P4rsi; 31 cee 
77 | Jivadaya ... | Surat eee Monthly... -| Dhirajram  ODalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman) ; 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... vee —— MiAnecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
_ Bania). 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. ..| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra ... .| Ahmedabad = .0| Do. eee .|Jaduréam ShAmji Dave; Hindu. (Andich 
Brahman); 42. 
81 | Kaéthidwar Sam4chfr ...; Do. Do, bie Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
, man); 44. 
82 | Khedut  «. coe -o| Bhavnagar eo} Fortnightly ...| Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah- 
, man), 
83 | Loka Mitra soe} Bombay... e+] Bi-weekly , "Phagt Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 37. 
84 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly ees ve+| Motildl Chhot4lal Vy&s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} 
Brahman); 465. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ees| Bombay | Daily = en ~-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
86 | Navséri Patrika | Navsari ... .| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navséri Prak4sh ... occ] = 20. tee Do. Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 58.. ‘| 
88 | Praja Mitra& .| Karachi... ..:| Bi-weekly ««+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu(Brdhman) ; 
37. 
89 | Praja Pokar one veo Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 
90 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... Do. ».| Nagindas Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
Bania); 40. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... .».| Ahmedabad Os es .| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
63. 
92 | Sdnj Vartaman ... .| Bombay... eo} Daily — ees .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi; 
40. 
(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. — 
93 | Satya Vakta Do. ove -| Fortnightly ...} Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 
| Bania); 41. 
94 | Sind Vartaman seo} Kar4chi ... .| Weekly a Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41 
95 | Surat Akhbar = w. | Surat oes soo Do. .»»| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... aj 
96 | Tikakar oes ee.) Ahmedabad Do. we| Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar 
Ma4rwadi ; Hindu (Brahman); 44. 
97 | Vande Mataram ... -e:| Bombay -»-| Monthly sve Chhaganlal lLallubhoy Thana@walla; Hindu). 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
HINDI. | 
98 | Pandit os eos} Poona ove veo] Weekly ooo ees gy Gangdérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
99 | Sharman Samachar soe| Bombay ... cor} Do. ave eee shambhunsth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh-| 
: | man); 45. : 
100 | Shri Dnydns&gar Samé- ae eo+| Monthly cee oos| od anakprasad Laooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 
char. Bréhman); 30. | 
101 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. . see Weekly eee eee Pandit Babu ae B. A.; H indu (Ben galij 
| char. | : Bréhman) ; 45 a oar 
- 102 Swadeshi eee ees see Do. eee ee Do. eee eee Swami Yugelénandjis -Hindu \ (Vaishnay 
Con 1367—2 j 
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.| Shankrapa Gnudi Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
ites ; 39. 

ves} CL) Sbi Mahddev Khdénolkar; Hindu 810 

(Shenvi as Se 

@) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hinda (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


| Gururwo R&ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 800 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43, 
...| Gundo oe} Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman) ; 
pra econ re wed hag Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 120 
héda Brahman); 43. 
eos| Gaurishankar R4mprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman); 43. 
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109 | Aranodaya ose. cee ORM: oes -«+| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 515 
. i Bréhman) ; 24, 

X20 | A’rydvart ...  .... 0s | Dhulia ... | Do. see eof Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
111 


. ns 4 
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Bréhman); 20. 
Bakul it. bi wo» | Ratnagiri on ose ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 500 
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112 | Ban eee bee +++} Poona -.. ve mee gee .-»| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasar) ; 27... 400 
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eee adel be wee| Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 3,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4ada Brahman); 30. 
114 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... oo) Wai (Satdra) ...| Monthly... a ae =e Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 300-400 
7 rahman); 2 
- 115 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hari Bhikdéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 300 


~~, ~ 
“ ; “3 


5a | 42. 

if 116 | Brahmoday’ wii woo} Mah4d (Kolaba) . mes - aes ail oe a ae Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 400 
‘a rahman) ; 48. 
ce | 117 | Chandrak4nt ~ ..»| Chikodi te aa ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
& gaum). | pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

: 138 | Chandroday& éé0 »| Chiplan (Ratnaé-| Do. ..., ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 

is] giri). Brahman) ; 42. 

a 119 | Chikiteak ... er »»| Belgaum i. oe ...| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4b- 900 
2 man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 

*e ‘ : Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). ~ 
‘7 120 | Deen Mitra ... ...| Bombay wis Do. «-.| Daddshiv ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindn| 1,000 
‘2 (Chitpawan Brahman ; 32. 

a f 121 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Hrandol (Kh4n-| Do. ... .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (MPeshasth 200 
a desh). Bréhman) ; 34. 

2 122 | Dharma .... ae .. | W&i (Satara) ... a ue Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,000 
| Br&hman) ; 48. 

123 | Dharwar Vritt ... -os| Dharwar ee eer .. | 8. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
a 124°} Dinbandhu oe .«+| Bombay oe. fe. ase | eens ee| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.) 1,200 
Ast ‘ ; . ’ 

Nig 126 | Dnydn S4gar He. eee| Kolh#pur See a pm = Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 

‘= man); 4 
| 126 | Hindu Punch ..,.___...| Thana .. ..| Do. ... eee) Krishn4ji Késhindth Phadke; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,700 

Brahman); 40. 
127 | Hindu Vijayi +-.| Kocharé (Ratné-| Fortnightly...) Anandrao Bélkrishna Rangnekdr; Hindu 75 
}- giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin) ; 38. 


128 | Hunnarottejak eool Nasik coo] Weekly ... «ss “yeas a sig Pinge; Hindu (Deshastha 250 

rahman) ; 2 

129 | Jagadddarsh «+ _ »».| Ahmednagar ...j Do. .. —...| Kashmath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Ohit- 280 

pawan Brahman); 53. 

Jagadhitechchhu ... es} Poona ... ae’. a ...| RAoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,600. 

wan Brahman) ; 76. 

vee --| Thana ... sss Oe. cos es.| Lrimbak A'b&ji Raje; Hindu (Kayast 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

ee ese] Poona... a cae) eee ...| Shivram Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,500 

4: (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 

c se0CSCté<“‘ié« OD Shol&pur ees! Do. eee eee Govin Narayan Kékade ; - Hindu (Deshasth 435 


3 Brehman); 47. 
Karmanuk coe oes] POODAse+ on eee .| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 4,000 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Keral Kokil ... ...| Bombay... _ ...| Monthly sec a bade Athle; Hindu (Karhéda) 2,000 
Saag? . man ; 5 
| Kesari ... «. {Poona ..  ...] Weekly» _,,.| B&l Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 18,000 


(Chitp4awan Brahman); 50. 
ese Dhulia wave] Do. a. Hindu (Deshasth 600 

‘ } c, Bréhman) ; 40. - g | 
| | es} Laxman _paburac Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 


Bhikaii Ge Gopél. suomi Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-| 200 
man) ; <—s | 


Z. 
: | ei 
No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. yo 
a - ) = : —s 
MaritHi—continued. 
140 | Lokamat ... - ..| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly ... ...| R&mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gand 600 
| giri). _-* Brdbman); 29. 
141 | Lokaseva ... ove oo] N&sik ooo ecof DO. yo ste Véman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan 500 
Brahman) ; 2 
142 | Madhukar ... .».| Belgaum Do. | Janérdan N ‘oie Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 150 
wat Brahman) ; 30. : 
143 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt »» | Satara eee} Do, .| Pandurang Babiji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
30. 
144 | Moda Vritt o+.| Wai (Satdra) Do. eve .| K4éshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan 650 
} ere Brahman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay... »+| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
piwan Brahman) ; 46. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly eee Do. do. 1,450 
147 | Nagar Samfchér... ...| Ahmednagar a Vishwanath Gangfrém; Hindno (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 25. 
148 | Nasik Vritt .».| Nasik Do. eee .| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu  (Chitp&4wan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
149 | Nydy Sindhu «:| Ahmednagar Do. «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu: (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 
150 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. ee | Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
) lépur). Brahman) ; 43. } 
151 | Parikshak ... «| Belgaum ee] Do. «ee| Vaman Raémchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
; wat Brahman) ; <3. 
152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Do. .. Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brabman); 37. 
153 | Prabhat .| Dhulia -| Monthly | Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada oe 
Brahman), 
154 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... _ | Nerden Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman); 42. 
155 | Prakash -| Satara DA... «<< .o6| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
. | Brahman); 382. 
156 | Pratod ... - --+| Islampur (Satdra).| Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 3800—360 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
157 | Raghav Bhushan... -| Yeola (N4sik) ee cee .| @uldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
| 
158 } R4shtramukh eee wee} M&had (Kolaba)...] Published thrice ay Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
| month. Brahman) ; 28. 
159 | Satya Mitra ual Malegaon (Nasik). Weekly ... Ra | Balchand Hirdchand ; Jain; 26 ... 200 
160 | Satya Shodhak ... vee) Ratndgiri Do. oe Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
, Brahman); 28. 
161] | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari_ Bombay . .| Fortnightly |e Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| | buddhe; Hindu (Chitp&4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
sie | Hindu (Karhdda Brehbman); 45. | 
162 | Sholapur Samachar eve| Sholapur . Weekly ... 3 Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (K: {mAthi) ; 47 cee 400 
163 | Shubh Suchak eee} Doe - ove Do. ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| | Brd&hman); 61. 
164 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara)...' Do. »e| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| shasth Breéhman); 33. 
165 | Vidur --|Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ses -»»| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe cos 200 
166 | Vidya Vilas soe -«+| Kolhapur -+| Bi-weekly :| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| Brahman); 22. 
167 | Vihari -| Bombay... «| Weekly ... .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
, | wan Brahman); 4l. 
168 Vikram . Satara eee eee Monthly soreee gee 
169 | Vishvavritt ... eee! Kolhapur ‘ Monthly... «| Vishnu Govind ae M.A.; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdér ...| Bombay ... Do. e»+| (1} Vin4ayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 600 
7 Rémkrishna $$Raghunath Moramkar ; 
indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittas#r .. ++ oe] Wali (Satara) 0) Weekly... as Lahenen Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
172 Vritta Sudha coe ooo] SAtAara cee Do. see ao Laxman V4aman Khat&vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bré¢hman) ; 38. 
173 | Vydp4ri + s — «ee| Poona an Ti sa <i Nina Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
| man) ; 40. 
174 Vyépér Samachar... eee Ahmednagar eee Do, see ree Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha ; J ain (Mar- 1,200 
. , wadi) ; 33. ; 
175 | Warkari ... cee ——ves| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly .. | Vithal Sener Limay? ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
lapur). Bréhmaa); 40 ° | 
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Weekly... _...| Shémsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 600 


ose. .».| Larkhéna wo | ae a ee Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
ee = one Karachi... ..., Do ...  ».| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39... 650 


sos ee ote | Do. ...  se»| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lobdna) ; 52 ... 100 
| ae -»| Qhel4rim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 540 
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181 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai eo») Bombay... .».| Monthly eo| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44, 
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ee 182 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... we] Weekly os | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-} 3,000 
| madan (Farrukh Deblavi) ; 52. 
Bi | 183 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin ...| Bhusawal (Khin-| Do. ... i Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 75 
“ , desh),. (Mahomedan). | 
184 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma eos} Jalgaon (Khan-| Do.  «. eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla , 50 
+ desh), Muhammadan. 
t : | 185 | Mufid-e-Rozsg#r ... ---| Bombay ... vo} Do. ove ge hep as set 
| 186 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar | Do. so  eos| Daily. —...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
&G 7 madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
i 4 a, em ae -o-| Weekly o». -++| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
i % : (Shaik) ; 32. 
s GusaRa'TI aND HINDI. P 


.j . ‘ | 


a : 188 | Jain eos coe ...| Ahmedabad... Weekly -.. rea — Fatechand Kaérbhari; Hindu(Jain);! 1,400 
; fi ‘ | Mara’THI AND Ka’NARBESE. 
le 189 | Chandrika... ... ...| Bégalkot (Bij4-| Weekly «. | Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth) 160 
: : pur). Brahman) ; 34. , 
= : 
B uf 
i ee . Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspsper in the above 
ae mente peat Oe bencteete atte the gene 
: ‘ C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
Flee : List of the Bombay Presidency. One pecaliar feature of this system is that when the long a (S[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
| the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = ws in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
ae , ‘been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
eae in wArunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
“ane . D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
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proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
F. Nos. 63, 67 and 7 i oceasionally contain English articles. 
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Additions to, aud alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 158 is 300. 
(b). The editor of No. 168 is Vishvan#th Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwan Br&hmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100, 


(c) No. 150 is published at irregular intervals. 
(d) Nos. 42, 80, 91, 96, 102 and 106 have ceased to exist. : | | | 
(e) The editor of No, 185 is Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; age 45 ; circulation 500. ! \ 
(f) The circulation of No, 97 is 500. | | | 


(g) No. 72 is published thrice a month, 
(A) The publication of No. 174 is temporarily suspended, 
. (6) The editor of No. 74 is Hiral4l Vardhm4n Sh4h (Vis4 Shrim4li Bania) ; age 26; circulation 600. 
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Polities and the Public Administration. 


*1, “Be it said to the credit of British Indians' that they have so far made 

i a el ee heroic efforts to save ‘themselves from oppression and 
and the Transvaal Asiatic H2Umiliation amidst unusual difficulties*and obstacles. 
Ordinance, The latest announcement ‘is, indeed, ‘somewhat 
Gujarati (24), 9th Dec, encouraging, though it does not finally solve thre 


‘Eng. cols; Rdst Goftér Asiatic prob +n ‘South ‘Afs Mow | 4 
(84), 9th Dec,, Eng. cols. tic problem uth Africa, ‘Mr.'Gandhi‘avd 


Mr. Ali had already sueceeded in enlisting tite 
sympathies of many Liberals and Labourites and some Conservatives on the-side 
of ‘Indian settlers, and what at one time seemed a hopeless fight has now assumed 
a somewhat more hopeful complexion. Mr. Winston Churchill has announced 
that the British Government were unable, without further consideration, to: advise 
His Majesty that the Transvaal Asiatic Ordinance should be brought into opera- 


tion and that it would not be proceeded with at present. This assurance, however, 


is of a limited character. The Transvaal will be a self-governing Colony within 


the next few months, and if it is resolved to harass the Asiatics owing to 


trade jealousy, it will surely be in a position to carry outits object most 
effectually. We are told that the Letters Patent, granting self-government, will 
shortly be issued. Cannot the British Government provide therein for 
some safeguard against the ill-treatment and oppression of the Asiatic traders 
before the Transvaal is invested with the powers of a self-governing Colony P 
The device now adopted by the English Government.is only a half-hearted 
expedient. But we are afraid the same difficulties and complaints are certain 
to arise in the immediate future. President Roosevelt’s courageous and 
indignant pronouncement on the exclusion of the Japanese from San Francisco 
is in striking contrast with the timid and half-hearted attitude assumed by Lord 
Elgin and his colleagues on the subject of the treatment accorded to British 
Indians and other Asiatics in South Africa.” |The Rast Goftdr writes :—* On 
a question from Mr. Winston Churchill the Government has announced its 


decision to advise His Majesty to disallow sanction to the Transvaal Asiatic 


Regulation. The efforts of the Indian deputation from the Transvaal have 
been crowned so far with success........... But as the relief granted is of an 
ephemeral character, the Imperial Government should introduce, as the Times 
suggests, reservation treatment for British Indians in the Transvaal Constitu- 
tion,........ If the Government values the loyalty of their subject:races in India 
and esteems it its bounden duty to protect them against all tyrannous and 


humiliating persecutions, the only course left open to them is to appoint a Royal 


Commission to inquire into the subject in compliance with the valuable sugg 

tion of Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree. ‘I'he solution of the problem lies in this 
and in no other direction, and unless Government sees its way to grant this very 
reasonable request, we shall have no faith in their loud protestations and 


expressions of sympathy.” | 


2. “Lord Elgin’s reply to the deputation on behalf of the Indians in the 
‘Transvaal was distinctly cold and not over-sympathetic. 

It was a practical apology for the Asiatic Ordinance 

Mehesitia (0), 2nd Dec. which he had allowed to be introduced, but thas 
evidently not now the courage to advise the King 


to veto, even on finding that the assumptions made at the time of giving such 


permission had turned out unfounded. Itisa pity that Lord Elgin, an ez- 
Viceroy of India, should have accepted without scrutiny the mere suggestion 
of the interested Whites in the ‘Transvaal that the Ordinance would improve ‘the 
status of the Indians in that Colony. Lord Elgin.said that the view of the 
White population in South Africa must-be recognised to the fullest extent 
consistently with British principles of administration, ‘Time has now come, 
therefore, for the Indians to finally judge of these principles, and Sir George 
Birdwood did not overstate the case in ‘his ‘speech at the farewell breakfast 
iven to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji by the ransvaal Deputation that the Asiatic 
rdinance would strain the loyalty of the iwdians to the breaking poiat.”’ 
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+ 8 *Save us from our friends’ is the spontaneous ejaculation of all true 
ME es a well-wishers of the country, as they follow the trend 
- --~—s« Friends of India in Parlia-... of activities of its sympathisers in Parliament. There 
Sao lC ver re solid combination in the House to 
tae i Rdst Goftér (94), 2nd Deo., was never a more soli 
Eng. cols. 
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represent Indian interests as we have at present in the 
KEa ed eaet:: coterie of English politicians who have identified 
themselves with our cause. But with their misdirected energy and their un- 
enviable knack for bungling, the worst harm calculable is done to the 
cause which they preach with a fulness of heart that does them credit. 
If members in Parliament have unrestricted freedom to interpellate the 
Ministry on all conceivable topics, they should at least be more discriminate 
and sparing in the zeal with which they champion our cause. Their persistent 
attacks on the executive and their hostile criticisms which carp at every 
trivial sin of omission and commission smack of malicious opposition and 
deprive them of the considerate attention of the House which would 
otherwise be their due.” 


4. The Amir’s forthcoming visit to India is not merely a pleasure trip, 
se _, a8 is popularly supposed, but is fraught with deep 
fig oar 8 forthcoming visit political significance. Possibly, by entertaining the 
Bhila (118), lst Dee. Amir lavishly, the Government of India hope to 
accomplish the object which the Dane Mission failed 
to achieve, England’s political relations with the Amir are based on an ardent 
desire to safeguard the Indian frontier against Russian aggression. We do not 
care who visits India, so long as the cost of such a visit does not affect the 
ian country’s finances. But since the Government of India have sanctioned the 
fi a payment of twenty lakhs of rupees to the Amir out of the accumulated 
| | arrears of his subsidy to meet the cost of his Indian tour, we think ourselves 
$ justified in criticising the desirability or otherwise of the Amir’s visit, Nothing 
aa can be more deplorable than that India should be loaded with this needless 
; expenditure and that, too, at a time when hundreds of people are perishing 
with hunger in Eastern Bengal and public education is being starved for want 
of funds. If the above amount were expended on other useful objects, the 
ee, material condition of India would certainly have improved to that extent. 
hoe But our paternal Government are so kind-hearted that they do not care if our 
ls bodies wither for want of food, but they would not like to see us injured by 
anyone. This keen solicitude on the part of Government to keep us out of 
harm’s way accounts for their earnest entreaties to the Amir to visit India. It 
is a great pity that Government should be obliged to depend upon Pathans 
in order to ensure our safety against foreign foes. But this is the result of 
Western cunning. Indians can very well provide for their own safety, but 
to enable them to do so more effectually, they stand in need of military train- 
ing which Government are not inclined to impart to them. OQur rulers would 
do anything rather than train Indians to the use of arms. Such being their 
attitude towards us, we fail to see how the sentiment of loyalty is to be fostered 
among us. 


5. The Uahrdtia reproduces the following extract fromtbe Gaelic Ameri- 
_,  €an:— From Indian papers we learn that Mr. Gokhale 
ce gh ate of an Irish has gone back to India after being properly primed 
journal to the Indians not : 
to trust Mr. Morley or any by those Anglo-Indians who draw salaries and pen- 
Britisher, but to trust them- sions from the poverty of the Indian people and 
so ol : a i ‘sympathise’ with them, and his special mission, we 
Perens Sean, meee Fae are informed, is to tell the Indian people that they must 
cease agitating about the partition of Bengal and other questions and ‘trust Mr. 
Morley.’ All we can say is that if they are weak enough to fall into that snare, 
they will deserve all that will follow, and if Mr. Gokhale has so far allowed him- 
self to be influenced as to preach such a doctrine, we have no hesitation in saying 
that he is betraying the most sacred rights and interests of the people of India. 
Trust Mr. Morley! For an. Irishman the thing is unthinkable. We know that 
«gentleman. The Liberal hypocrites and occult influences that dominate the 
ae British policy alike in Ireland and India are using the reputation of Mr. Morley 
. to deceive the Indian people as they are using that of Mr. Bryce in Ireland. 
_ Those two gentlemen have no more power to turn British policy in Ireland or 


Die | : 


India into channels of right or justice than a New York street sweeper; they 
are mere puppets of a system that means the plunder and oppression of all the 
peoples that submit to its sway, and our advice to the Indian people is ‘don’t 
trust Mr. Morley,’ and still more, distrust Mr. Gokhale who comes to them 
preaching the Anglo-Indian doctrine of trust in any Britisher, be he Mr. Morley, 
King Edward, or any other. The history of the British people, high and low, 
in all their relations with subject and weak peoples is but one long record of 
injustice and tyranny varied with periods of murderous savagery, such as 
within the past few years have been witnessed in China, the Boer Republics, 
Natal and West Africa. No. We say to the Indian people, neither trust Mr. 
Morley nor any one who gives such counsel. Trust yourselves.’ 


6. Inthe course of an incomplete article on “ Switzerland’s Independence ” 
the Kal writes :—Man naturally hates oppression and 
Meu’s solicitude to preserve loves liberty. He is intended by God to lead a free 
an | 7 oe ae and Jife and not to bend his neck beneath a stranger’s 
” Kal (132), 7th Deo, yoke, nor to be robbed of his wealth and left to starve 
and end his days in wretchedness and misery. Being 
fully cognisant of this object of the Almighty, men are ever vigilant 
in safe-guarding their God-given right of independence and are so ve 
keen about preserving it that they are ready to fly at the throat of any 
one who threatens to invade the same. In order that men may be 
able to maintain their independence they are curious to know the ways and 
means resorted to by their fellow-creatures in regaining their libertv when it is 
cruelly wrested away from them by others. In order to gratify this curiosity 
we give below a history of the efforts made by the Swiss in regaining their inde- 
pendence by throwing off the Austrian yoke. [After these prefatory remarks 
the paper proceeds to describe the mode in which the Swiss overthrew, in 
the beginning of the 14th century, the ‘oppressive rule of Albert, King of 
Austria, without being duped, like the Indians, by the high-sounding promises 
held out tothem by him of kind and generous treatment if they swore aliegiance 
to him. | 


7. “It has, indeed, been said—and most people know it—that India 
was won by Irish soldiers for English merch:nis 
i oe Berner of and planters, and for Scotch administrators. But 
ne ee these discoveries slip out of memory just when the 
— aren hm have to be particularly remembered. ‘I'he value of 
Scotch administrators must have been present to the 
minds of those who were responsible for the appointment of Lord Minto as 
Viceroy of India and Lord Lamington as Governor of Bombay. Students of 
public affairs and critics of public men would have been glad to be able by 
this time to pronounce an interim judgment on Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty. But 
they are all perplexed. They cannot say he is weak, for his strength has made 
itself felt: certainly officials in Kastern Bengal have felt it. They cannot say 
he is a militarist and imperialist of a dangerous type for not only has he shown 
himself alive to the value of the triumphs of peace: his general temper, as’ 
reflected in his policy, is that of a man of peace, ‘Canny’ is the characteristic 
of his policy suggested by Lord Lamington’s reminder of the Viceroy’s 
nationality, and that would be a true verdict according to the evidence as yet 
before the public. What, if administrators are canny? ‘They know the people; 
they have an insight into the fcelings of an alien race affected by their 
administrative measures ; they have sympathy—and this is the secret of success, 
Sympathy does not come without insight, without that clearness of vision which 
the Rev. Mr. Scott attributed to the patron Saint of Scotland as one of his 
principal characteristics. Some doubt is believed to have been cast by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on the sympathetic nature of British 
administration in India. Lord Lamington pronounced his testimony last week 
that ‘every oilicial in this country does try to carry out his work in a way in 
which he may gain the sympathy of the people.” The official may not always 
succeed in gaining it, and that is the direction in which the future must show 
‘better results than the past. But the achievements of the past have not been 
‘insignificant, and Scotchmen are perhaps entitled to the greater portion of the 
credit, especially in Bombay, where, in the words of Mr, Scott, ‘mames such as 
con 1810—4 
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1y famous Gove from the first to the last, ‘saa done honour alike 
stland and to India.’ Why do not Englishmen honour themselves under 
3 f honou ® their Patron Saint ? Is it because they cannot finish 
seir boast: ng in one night, or because they happen to get the credit for~ the 


« 


svements of all Britishers ? ” 


8 The Chinese Government is making strenuous efforts to wean its 

‘subjects from the vicious opium habit. It has 
PS ng “ss re gs vac recently passed an edict penalising the cultivation of 
‘ india jast as the Chinese POppy in China and the consumption of opium beyond 
Government is trying to a certain limit. It has also communicated to the 
suppress the opiam habitin Government of India its intention to raise the duty on 
Chine. dave (109), 2nq Lodian opium imported into China. The solicitude 
aie, Rancher Natl § Bong. displayed by the Chinese Government to root 
“dur (182), 3rd Dec. out a pernicious habit from the country and 
. thereby to promote the public good appeal to every 
‘sympathetic heart. But Englishmen, who are devoid of all pity, who are 
‘accustomed to live in comfort and luxury at other people’s expense and who 
hanker after the territory of weaker nations, doubt the sincerity of the motives 
‘of the Chinese Government and deride the proposed measures, Both the Times 
‘of India and the London Times discern in the action of the Chinese Govern- 
ment nothing but a desire to raise the Oustoms revenue. They think 
‘that no sovereign ever acts from a true desire to promote the public good and 
that all the actions of rulers are inspired by selfish aims. Such an attitude 
“In judging other people’s actions betrays the state of mind of the critic himself. 
‘The British are said to have conquered India with a view to benefit the Indians, 
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‘but their system of Government reveals the utterly selfish character of their 
rule. We hope the Indian Government will take a leaf from China’s book and 
‘arrest the growth of drunkenness among Indians. Government derive a 
large revenue from the duty on spirituous liquors, but the chief aim of their 
excise policy should be not to swell the Abk4ri receipts, but to prevent the 
growth of a vice that undermines both morality and public health. Let them 
pass a law prohibiting the use of liquor and they will earn the blessings of 
wilise! their subjects. [The Bombay Panch Bahddur writes :—The Chinese Govern- 
hie ment have determined, it seems, to sto» the importation of opium in China, 

a It is to be seen how far this virtuous resolve commends itself to our selfish 
Wea Government, since the suppression of the opium trade in China would adversely 
Be affect its revenue. At one time in the past, it even went to war with China 
and inflicted a crushing defeat upon her. Now that China has again shown 
a desire to eradicate the vice, many of the European powers, including the 
British Government, do not view her action with favour, because they do not 
like that China should attain a position of equality with them. |] 


9. “Those who know anything of the kind of influence which now 
moulds the life and character of Indian students in 
Great Britain will gladly welcome the appeal made 
by the Times the other day for devising such means 
| as would bring them into contact with English 
social life and give them a better insight into the real character of the British 
people. At present most ef the Indian students living in England move 
within a narrow circle and have no opportunity for mixing freely with 
the better’ class of English society, Men like Messrs. Hyndman and 
Shyamji Krishnavarma are the inspirers and moulders ‘of their ambitions 
eS and aspirations—men who have made it the sole business of their life 
ae. to denounce British rule in India. It is not by moving among such men that 

| Indian students can be any the better for their stay in England. They should 

move among a better class of Englishmen to understand the British character 
aright.......... A more extensive experience of Englishmen would help these 
youths in forming a just estimate of the character, the aims and the objects of 

; itish rule in this country, and for this reason, if not for any other, it is to 
a ‘be hoped that the appeal made by the Times will not go unheeded by the 
As Biblio at largo in England.” ee 


Indian students in England 
‘and the London Times. 
Pérsi (13), 2nd Dec. 
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10. The National Congress was established with a view to voice the needs 

) of India’s dumb millions who are unable to approach 
our rulers. But the representations. of that: body 
have so far fallen upon deaf ears, and it has also been 
made clear that we can count but little on the assis- 
tance of India’s so-called friends in England. Our 
rulers have ridden roughshod over our rights and reduced the people to utter 
destitution and helplessness by promulgating laws apparently intended to advance 
their own interests. Our disarmed countrymen are falling victims to wild 
beasts, while the police, employed to protect our persons and property, are 
lording it over us at their sweet will. Courts of justice have no doubt been esta- 
blished to administer the laws, but we continue to be shot down and our females 
are outraged with impunity allthesame. Our lynx-eyed rulers cannot certainly 
be ignorant of this state of things. The Congress, therefore, need not take 
the trouble to enlighten them on these matters. It should formulate other 
demands and press them on Government ina fearless and outspoken but at 
the same time thoroughly constitutional manner. Self-reliance should be 
its watchword in future and it should have recourse to boycott as an effec- 
tive means of pressing its views upon the attention of Government, 
[The Aryavir writes:—The Indian National Congress is a body made up of 
orators, The only work it has done up till now is that of begging for political 
rights. Its methods are mild, and by pursuing such methods it has shown to the 
world its utter helplessness. We are not enemies of the Congress, but we certainly 
dislike its present methods. The present leaders of the Congress are weak- 
kneed men, setting great store by official marks of honour and the applause 
of the multitudes. Ifthe Congress has made little progress till now and carries 
no weight with the Government, it is the fault of its own leaders. } 


11. “If the report be true that Mr. Tilak intends to proceed to 
Calcutta with an army of 500 delegates to assist 


- Aims of ane extremist 
ty in the Congress, 
"Shcias Jhenda (114), Dee. ; 

A'ryavir (65), 5th Dec. 


Rumonred intention of Mr. 


_ . 


Tilak to go to Calcutta with 
500 followers to checkmate 
the moderate party and to 
capture the Congress. 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 7th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


the New India Party, led by Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal, and to checkmate the Moderates, it would be 
admitted to be the most ingenious and at the same 
time the most adroit attempt to capture the Congress 
that has ever been made. In case Mr, Tilak or any 
other person seriously intends to play such a gamie, 


is there anybody or anything to prevent him from doing so? We doubt very 
much. As long as the Congress is without a constitution, and as long as the 
selection of the number of delegates is left to the discretion and good sense of 
the local magnates in each district, what can prevent ambitious and designing 
politicians from taking every advantage of it that could be taken by them for 


securing a victory over their rivals and opponents! 


Even if Mr. Tilak does not 


intend to swamp the Congress as reported, the suggestion should suffice to make 
the Moderates reflect on their own position and to give them an hour of 
anxious thought as to the future of the Congress as an institution which is to 


reflect the free and unhampered will of the people. 


the need of some sort of constitution for the Congress at an early date,” 


12. ‘Mr. Dadabhai Navroji arrives here next Friday. with the good 


Expected arrival of Mr. 
Dadabhai Navroji, President~ 
elect of the twenty-second 
Indian Nations! Congress. 

*Indian Soctal Reformer 
(4), 9th Dec. ; *Katser-1- Hind 
(30), 9th Dec., Eng. cols.; 
© Patriot (14), 8th Dec; 
Gujarati (24), 2nd Dec.; 
Bombay Samachar (66), 6th 
and 8th Vec. 


cargo of politicians of a 


wishes of all the best friends of India in England to 
preside over the National Congress. He has been 
elected by the unanimous vote of his educated country- 
men to that position as being the one man whose 
influence can produce harmony among the different 
sections of the Congress party. ‘Though the situation 
is much less acute than it promised to be at one time 
and though the moderatist element has regained 
ascendancy in Calcutta, still the task of the President 
will not be an easy one, especially if it be true that a 
articular school is to be exported to Calcutta, 


In that case, the venerable leader will find his physical and mental powers 
taxed to the utmost ia preventing the Oongress bark from being drawn into a 
whirlpool of contending factions...,,.,.... The next meeting of the National 
Congress is in any case likely to be an eventful one, and there is not a man 


It emphasises at any rate ° 


earnestly pray, that under Mr. Dadabhai' Navroji’s 
will throug be. characterised by wisdom, foresight 
gni ' We wish Mr. Dadabhai godspeed with all our heart in 

spor to which he has been ar the eager voice of thé 
Be nig wy” [The Kaieer-i- Hind writes :—"“ We are sure all India will 
acclaim her Grand Old Man at the Apollo Bunder with vociferous cheers from 
‘thousands of throats and with unbounded enthusiasm, We are equally con- 
fident that the various Indian communities will receive him, wherever he goes, 
‘with .acclamations and show how proud they are of him and how fully they 
mppreciate bis sterling work for the good of the country accomplished at great 
amorifice.”” The Patriot writes in a similar strain. The Gujardti and the 
Bombay Samdchdr exhort the people of Bombay to accord a most enthusiastic 
reception to the “‘Grand Old Man” of India in recognition of his public 
services to the country. A number of correspondents of the Bombay Samdchdr 
describe the grand preparations that are in progress in the city to extend a 
fitting welcome to Mr. Dadabhai. } 


18. The Hind Swardjya publishes the following extract from an article 
in the Indian Sociologist :—“It is announced that 
‘Pregident-elect of the Mr, Dadabhai Navrojiis going to be the President 
| He forthcoming session of the of the forthcoming Indian National Congress at 
es Indian National Oongress, Cal , gga Py 
‘a Hind Swardjya (28), sth Calcutta, Let us calmly consider his claims to that 
Dec., Eng. cols, position....... We have taken some pains to ascertain 
the value of his work during his long and active 
career in England and we find that his political work has been a sad failure. 
To give only one instance of his incapacity and want of forethought, we may cite 
the case of the East India Association of which he was the principal promoter, 
and which, as he himself knows, is now altogether inimical to Indian interests, 
... .-As to the political propaganda of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, the only measures. 
with which his name is identified are the Resolution of the House of Commons 
in favour of Simultaneous Examination and the Royal Commission on the appor- 
q tionment of Indian Expenditure. It is bad enough to tempt such Indians as. 
can proceed to England and pass the requisite tests for joining ‘the Imperial 
Service of India’ to become unjust agents of an oppressive foreign govern- 
ment, but what are we to say of a proposal which, if carried out, would inevit- 
ably and permanentiy reduce the people of India to a state of complete poli- 
tical and moral degradation and which would thus prove the truth of Professor 
di) | Seeley’s memorable dictum :—‘ Subjection for a long time toa foreign yoke is. 
1 . one of the most potent causes of national deterioration.’ ” 
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Ge 14, ‘ By their readiness to prosecute the Punjdbi under section 153A of 
Wel. i ..: the Indian Penal Code for alleging that a particular 
ae Pag aA poy Panjab case of unnatural death was the case of ft by a 
aa Government between Anglo- European officer, and their unwillingness to proceed 
el penn and vernacular news- agoainst the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore 

eee under the same section for publishing rabid letters 

a tings ©) sin ee calculated to violate the peace of the Indian commu= 
nities, the Punjéb Government have displayed an unedifying contrast. The 
case of the Punjdbi is yet sub gudice and we cannot criticise it at this stage. 
But, in their reply to the local Indian Association, the Punjéb Government have 
made a distinct admission that ‘the tone of some letters you referred to is. 
objectionable ; and the Lieut.-Governor regrets that the Civil and Military 

Gazette shpuld have published them.’ But the refusal of the sanction for 
prosecution is based on the pretext that the legal advisers of Government do not. 
recommend the grant of such sanction. ‘This evidently means that under the 
game law, with similar facts, and with equal reason for action or inaction,. 
the Punjab Government have deliberately chosen to victimise an Indiaa 
journal and, at the same time, to take an Anglo-Indian paper under its 
own wing. In the latter case the~Government have sought to atone for 
the:sins of the journal by interposing an expression of regret by no less a 
person than the head of-the Punjab administration, But if the Punjab 
Government were really impartial, why should they not have extended the 
same privilege to the Punjddi also? Certainly an expression of regret by 
the. Lieut,-Governor for.an Indian journal and intended to stop the barking 
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Vv 
of Anglo-Indian hounds calling for its blood would not have looked less 


ee We do not think that after this deliberately partial conduct of - the 
Punjé 


b Government, the in that province will any longer swear by the 
sense of justice and fair play of the British administration.”’ 


15. Looking at Lord Lamington’s Sages up till now as Governor of 
Bombay, we are able to say that His Excellency has 


sents te or per proved himself to be a model ruler of men. Ever 


His Excellency’s sympathy Since his Lordship assumed charge of the administration 


with the people. of this Presidency, he has earnestly tried to study 


Akhber-e-Soudagar (63), the wants of all classes of people committed to his 
a care, as paid visits to various public institutions with 
a view to inform himself of their requirements and gradually extended help te 
them as the finances at his disposal permitted. Many important questions have 
been taken up and useful works inaugurated during His Excellency’s tenure 
of office, but two of them require special mention, as they are most 
conducive to the public good and are calculated to make His Excellency’s 
regime memorable, One is the project of having a public Museum in 
Bombay, the plans of which are well advanced towards realisation by this 
time. His Excellency first started the idea of this institution among 
the Bombayites. ‘The other is the question of spreading primary educa- 
tion among the masses on a wider scale, so sympathetically taken up by His 
Excellency. The speech which His Excelleney delivered in the Town Hall on 
the occasion of St. Andrew’s dinner last Friday is sure to add considerably to his 
popularity. He there gave out in plain terms that it was the object of every 
Government officer to carry on the administration “in accordance with the 
natural and proper wishes of the people.’’ We only wish that these officers will 
act up to this golden precept laid down by His Excellency. His Lordship’s 
references to the natural desires of educated natives for an increased share in 
their country’s administration and the duty of Englishmen to bring about a 
better understanding between themselves and the sons of the soil reveal a deep 
vein of sympathy for the peoplein His Excellency’s heart, for which the 
former cannot be sufficiently grateful. 


16. Referring to Lord Lamington’s speech at St. Andrew’s Dinner, the 

, Indu Prakash writes :—* It is just the kind of speech 

at  Aahewe wae” that we should expect of a sympathetic and kind. 
Indu Prakash (43), 4th hearted ruler like Lord Lamington. Itis an old 
Dec., Eng. cols. ; Native ¢omplaint that the common run of Englishmen in 
Opinion (44), 5th Dec. India seldom regard ‘the land we live in’ with 
affection and gratitude, seldom co-operate with its children in their moral and 
intellectual advancement, but have beforethem the single purpose of amassing 
as much money as possible. It is rarely that men of such generous hearts and 
catholic instincts as we know Lord Lamington to possess come to rule over us 


and we have generally to be satisfied with men who are imbued too much with. 


the spirit of commercialism or imperialism in them to have a tender feeling for 
the dumb millions of India. It is needless to recount here the numerous evi- 
dences His Excellency has given of his sympathy with the people, and his willing 
and hearty co-operation in all movements that are initiated with the object of 
bettering the lot of the poor and the ignorant is deeply appreciated throughout 
the Presidency. His Excellency, of course, cannot do more than he has done, 
and if only he had power, we have no doubt he would have given more 
practical and signal proof of his sympathy than the limitations imposed upon 
a provincial administrator have made it possible for him to give. When His 
Excellency said ‘I do believe it is a fact that they (the members of the Civil 
Service) do apply themselves in the utmost fidelity to carry out their duties 
in a way which, while reflecting strongly upon their desire to carry those duties in 
the most efficient manner possible, at the same time shows they try to the utmost 
of their ability to work in hearty co-operation with the people of this country ’ we 
almost think that he was giving a description of himself rather than stating 
a fact. When His-Royal Highness the Prince of Wales emphasised the a. 
for a greater amount of sympathy on the part of the rulers, which he assured his 
hearers would be amply recompensed by the gratitude of the people, he was only 
con 1810—9d | | Sasi sk 
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ifthe fulérs, their self-conceit and their insular racial 
oat the Prince of Wales would be meaningless before 
i Lamington, *I do maintain that it'is the object of 
to eatry out our ins in accordance, ‘as far as possible, with what are the 
wishes of the A gy of the land.’ But Lord Lamington’s 
acted as a mirror and in every Civilian he met hé only found 
a thetic Official. His Excellency uttered some noble sentiments in 
feat d to the aspirations of the people generated by the educational experiment 
in ‘Todi. ‘He did not carp and sneer at them, but acknowledged the 
Me ‘naturalness of those © irations. He was not sure how far they would be met, 
ee "but he did not regret the insistence of the people for higher privileges. We 
“ag are thankful to His Rikcelleney for these generous sentiments and we nope 
they will produce some effect not only among the lesser gods of the Secre- 
a 3 tariat, but also among that portion of the non-official English residents 
ae. | who have constituted themselves the natural enemies of Indian progress.”’ 
e Native Opinion, on the other hand, writes :—His Excellency’s speech at 

t. Andrew’s Dinner is such as to provoke laughter among Indians. His Excel- 
leney may be right in his appreciation of the work of Civilians, but we cannot 
‘agree with the remark that their aim is to carry on the administration in 
accordance with the natural and proper wishes of the people and that the 
Officials of the present day showed hearty co-operation with the people. 
Our experience is quite the reverse, His Excellency in making the above 
remark has displayed ignorance of the actual state of things prevailing 
‘around him. The relations between the ruling class and the ruled are daily 
bécoming more and more strained, and we wish that the former made 
suitable concessions to gratify the aspirations of Indians. | 


TT? 


: Me oe appointment of Mr. T. W. Cuffe as the new Sheriff of Bombay 
| will be hailed with gratification and approval by 
The new Sheriffof Bombay. all classes in the city. Mr. Cuffe has done well 
He: De dmee-Jamshed (29), 8th hy the city, and it was meet that one of the highest 
ey c.,. Eng. cols.; Akhbar-e- 
> Souddgar (63), 7th Dec.; Ot civic honours should go to him in recognition 
bie ©Rdst Goftdr (34), 9th Dec. Of his services. - The new Sheriff is one of those few 
aie Englishmen who can always be counted upon to do 
zealous service and give sound and disinterested advice for the public good, 
and it was but meet and proper in every way that the choice of Govern- 
ment should have fallen upon him this year, His reward has been by no means 
oak in excess of his deserts.”’ Nar Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Rdst Goftdar also 
approve of the appointment. : | 
‘ae 18, Many Anglo-Indians are in the habit of applying all sorts of vile 
Ane epithets to natives and do not scruple to accuse 
Alloged necessity of taking them of lying, cheating and a variety of other 
pee Bor Moc crimes, But in order to disillusionise them on this 
of scpooatetiitg. ihe point they must be told that they themselves are, 
Hitechchhu (73), 6th Dec. like the rest of mankind, subject to the same frailties 
to a greater or less extent. If the blacks turn 
a. insolvent, the whites also do not scruple to lead luxurious lives at others’ 
expense, The only difference is that while these white people employ clever 
aan devices in the commission of crimes and try to escape punishment for the same 
eat by ingeniously defending themselves, the simple-minded blacks are incapable 
_— of such wily tactics. In spite of this, itis strange that when a European is 
appointed to a post of great responsibility and trust, he is not made to furnish 
any security for the honest discharge of his duties, To quote a recent 
case of defaloation, a European store-keeper in the service of the Bombay 
Municipality absconded with a cheque of Rs. 10,000, and was arrested while 
rying to cash if in Calcutta. This instance supports our contention that the 
whites are not free from the vices of deceit and misappropriation, which are 
bo cor laid at the door of the blacks. In view of such facts, the necessity 
security from Europeans before they are appointel to posi- 
pny of se ot teat ec clearly established. If they are unable to furnish such security, 
should not be employed i in mre Lech as: recy and es natives 
GAS y available. «ede | 
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19. AL Belgaum correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—The } 

of Belgaum District do not think they will 
happy under the, regime of the present Opllestor, 
Mr. Brendon, who, unlike his predecessors, is not hard 
working and appears to leave everything to be done by 
hissubordinates. Ifthe present state of things conti- 
nues, it is not improbable that the Belgaum District 
will suffer a grievous loss during his regime. Corruption is rampant in the 
whole Southern Division as will be apparent from the frequent cases of bribery 
brought to light from time to time. Formerly, the Vaishnava Brahmins were 
predominant in the public offices of the district, but now they are being 
gradually ousted by the Saraswats. Belgaum is a troublesome district and 
requires to be administered with great caution. In these circumstances it 


will be well if Mr. Brendon administered it with due regard to the existing state 
of affairs. 


~ Comments on the regime 
of Mr. B. A. Brendon, 
I, 0.8., Acting Collector of: 
um, 
Dnydn Prakash (40), 7th 
Dec. 


20. It is an undisputed fact that the ¢alatis are required to work 
very hard, but unfortunately their services are not 
adequately recognised at the end of their official 
career. It is their long standing prayer that they be 
ranked with the revenue clerks and allowed to enjoy 
the same privileges as to pension on retirement, Some 
time ago they had submitted a memorial to Govern- 
ment, setting forth their grievances and praying for redress. Their memorial 
was strongly supported by the Commissioner, 8, D., but to their sore disappoint- 
ment the memorialists recently received a reply that pending the settlement of the 
question of the remuneration of vatandar kulkarnis, their request could not be 
taken into consideration. It is a great pitv that the prayer of the mewmorialists 
should have been shelved in this manner. If the question of the reorganisation 
of the postal and other departments is just now engaging the consideration of 
Government, we wonder why the prayer of the employés inthe Revenue 
Department should be consigned to the cold shadesof neglect, Noonecan 
deny that the responsibilities of Revenue officials are daily increasing, but 
unluckily the employés are not remunerated in proportion to the arduous work 
exacted from them. Just as the falatis aspire to the status of clerks, the 
Mamlatdars desire to be graded like Sub-Judges, In short, discontent prevails 
in the Revenue Department from the Mamlatdars downwards. We hope 
Government will kindly redress their grievances. 


Grievances of village talatts 
and other officials in the Re- 
venue Department. 

Satya Shodhak (160), 2nd 
Dec, 


21. “There is a great deal in the protest which has been made against the 
oe half-hearted’ way in which the officers of the Abkéri 
BS gee Py wes Abkéri Department fulfil the obligations laid upon them 


Department in Bombay. 

J am-e-Jamshed (29), 6th 
Dec., Eng. cols,.; Indiun 
Sucial Reformer (4), 2nd 
Dec., Eng, cols. 


with regard to ascertaining local opinion in the 
matter of the location of liquor shops in the various 
parts of the town. ‘The instance brought to light in 
connection with the transfer of the liquor shop at 


Dhobitalao is to our mind the most flagrant that 
could be imagined. The Abkdri Department ‘in accordance with the letter 
of the law’ put up a notification on the premises to which the shop was pro- 
posed to be transferred, but ‘ put it on one of the back-doors and which besides 
opens inwards so that the notice could not be seen by any one unless he went on 
one side of the lane and peeped into the shop.’ Surely the Abk4ri Department em- 
ploys no simpletons, and it may be asked: ‘ why, and to what end, such tactics 
on the part of the men of that Department?’ All for the public good or for 
the benefit of the Sarkar and its Exchequer alone? In view of the fact that 
it has been expressly laid down by Government that the notification shall 
be fixed ‘on the front wall of the premises and in conspicuous places in the 
vicinity ’ passes our comprehension how the men of the Department could 
have had the hardihood to attempt to hide the notification in question from 
the public. 
we hope that steps will now be taken to make the recurrence of similar com- 
plaints impossible.’ |A correspondent of the Indian Social Reformer makes 
a similar complaint and suggests that the subordinate officials concerned in 


‘putting up such notices should .be severely taken to task by Government 


It isnot the first time that such tactics have been employed, and 
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‘ 
er shonld.see that their: instructions as to ascertaining local 
ie net only in their spirit but also to the letter by the Abkédri 


near Pimpri, a village near Purandhar, seems to have 
ey, ‘been accompanied with exceptional brutality, judging 
Hm geen from the report of the Medical Officer in the case of 
re Lieutenant Ramsey especially. It is to be hoped 
(2), 4th that a full and careful enquiry will be made. On the 
(24), 9th surface the whole matter seems clearly to have been 
the result of a misunderstanding. The shooting 
instructions issued to soldiers lay down that they 
shall not go near villages, or speak to Native women, as the latter 
appear to be unduly sensitive at being addressed by strangers. Whether the 
unfortunate young officers were able to speak Mardthior not has not yet 
transpired, but it would seem advisable that shooting parties should always 
take with them some one conversant with the vernacular of the district, 
and fluent enough to make villagers understand them.” [The Gujardti writes :— 
“Why our morning English contemporaries should not hold their souls in 
patience till the inquiry in the Purandhar assault case is over quite passes 
our understanding.............. This attempt to influence judicial opinion 
is utterly unworthy of the self-constituted critics and mentors of the Indian 
press, Have there not been grosser outrages on helpless Indians? But 
the Anglo-Indian press has, as a rule, done nothing better than observing shameful 
silence, or uttering a mild remonstrance or finding out palliating excuses. We 
take it the trying Magistrate will deal with the offenders in the present instance 
with such severity or leniency as the circumstances of the case demand, But 
we must enter our emphatic and indignant protest against the reprehensible 
action of our contemporaries in trying to influence judicial opinion whilst the 
case is swb-judice.’’ The Indu Prakdsh writes in a similar strain, | 


'* Phe regrettable ciroumstance of the assault upon two British officers 
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23. Commenting on a case recently tried before a Bench of Honorary 

ps a i. Presidency Magistrates of the Girgaum Ward, in which 
We teed bafoxe a Bench of Bhanji Dayal and Sunderji Vrijbhukhan, having their 

onorary Magistrates in Shops at Falkland Road, along with several others 
Gingonse (Bombay). stood charged with taking part in an affray on a 

Hind Swarajya (28), 8th puyblicroad, the Hind Swardjya writes:—The case 
aoe. was tried before a Bench of Honorary Magistrates in 
Girgaum, and Bhanji and one other accused person were fined arupeeeach. With 
reference to this case we are constrained to ask if a gentleman can lawfully be 
convicted of an offence if he prevents a drunkard from entering his residence. If 
drunkards trespass into other people’s houses and on being evicted therefrom 
quarrel with the house-owners and the Police coming on the scene treat both the 
house-owners and the drunkards as criminais and belabour them to their hearts’ 
content, would it be lawful to inflict a fine on house-owners and trespassers 
alike without making any distinction between them? If such a step on the 
part of Magistrates is held to be lawful, then it follows as acorollary that the 
honour of no female in the city is safe against trespassers and that the fair sex 
will have no protection afforded to them. Under these circumstances we 
cannot but criticise the decision of the Honorary Magistrates in the above case 
as flagrantly unjust and illegal. And we make no hesitation in denouncing the 
institution of Honorary Magistrates in the city as an abominable curse. 
Government may prosecute us in a court of law for making such harsh criticism, 
but that will not deter us from exposing a public wrong. | 


24. “The Bombay Government have just promulgated new rules for the 
a ee ; direction of the Motor traffic. As far as they go, the 
ew, Motor mui- ? 7 , 

gated bythe Bombay Goverm- Toot "Toon those ‘that obtained previously.” ‘Tho 
ment and the alleged tendency e po ) at obtal previously, e 
of the. judiciary in India to Teal fact of the matter is that what is wanted is not 
abow undue leniency to reck- the enactment of new rules, but the vigorous, condign 
ess. motorists. 9,3. and exemplary carrying out of those that already 
Gujar ait ee (28) 2nd exist. And “for the lapse in this respect it is the 
magistracy that is responsible, and not the Govern-. 


Dec., ‘Eng. cols 
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ment. Itis a pity that even High Courts should almost ‘strain’ the law 
and show misplaced merey to rash, if not murderous, motorists. Only three 
days ago the High Court of Caleutta quashed the decision of the Ohief 
Presidency Magistrate, who had sentenced a European toa year’s hard labour 
for causing the death of a leading loeal pleader! With all possible apologies 
to these learned Judges, we cannot help wondering if the spirit of the execrable 
Impey, who nearly a century ago murdered the unfortunate‘ Nundkumar for 
base lucre, was hovering in the Calcutta High Court or lurking under- 
neath the gowns of these modern Solomons.. This murderer (we are pained to 


say that morally, if not legally, he is nothing less) is now abroad and must be 


gloating over the fact that he sent a ‘nigger’ to that‘ bourne from which no 


9 9? 


traveller returns. 


25. We understand that some new arrangements are under contemplation 
in connection with the Police stations and out-posts in 
the Ratnégiri District, If these arrangements con- 
template the removal of the Police, who are now 
stationed at the Bandars of some of the coasting towns, 
then we beg leave to doubt the propriety of such a 
measure. Owing to the reduced fares at which passengers are now-a-days carried 
by coasting steamers, the number of passengers travelling by sea has largely 
increased, and petty offences such as theft and affrays have become more frequent 
than ever. Consequently the presence of the Police at the Bandars where pas- 
sengers embark on steamers is absolutely essential for the prevention of crime. 
The other day some valuables belonging to a passenger were stolen at Sangamesii- 
var and owing to the presence of the Police on the spot the theft was immedi- 
ately detected. The Police authorities may be under the impression that Cus- 
toms employés can very well do the work hitherto done by the Police. But we 
doubt whether it would be lawful for these employés to discharge the functions 
of the Police. If the Police are not to be posted at crowded places like Bandars, 
where are they to be posted? We hope that this delicate question will engage 
the serious attention of the authorities concerned and that the Police posts at 
Jayagad, Jaitapur and such other Bandars will not be withdrawn. 


Police stations and out- 
posts in Ratnagiri District. 

Satya Shodhak (160), 2nd 
Dec. 


26. “A few weeks more and it will be time to renew the licenses of the 
local Jehus.......... But we would ask the licensing 
officer to scrutinise the men after the vehicles and 
animals have been examined. It is well-known al] 
the world over that Jehus are a most difficult class 
of men to deal with. Sometimes their insolence 
almost verges on extortion, and a gentleman often 
feels inclined to quietly propitiate the greedy tyrant rather than attempt to 
bring him to book, This of ‘city’ men, But God helps the ‘ country 
cousins’ who have an occasion to visit Ahmedabad! ‘The Jehus have so per. 
fected their methods of fleecing these innocents that it may almost be called - 
a refined art. The Police should not find it hard to spot such black sheep. 
We would ask the licensing officer to look into the antecedents of every Jehu, 
and generally to see that he is not a leech, This will, no doubt, entail a little 
extra trouble, but it will be more than compensated by the relief it will bring 


to the public.” 


Complaint about the annoy- 
ance caused to the public 
by the ghariwalas of Ahmed- 
abad, 

Gujarati Punch (26), 2nd 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


27. Primary teachers draw very meagre salaries, but some of them draw 


a subsidiary allowance for doing the work of village 
Adverse comments on the g 


suggested abolition of the 
system of entrusting postal 
work in villages to primary 
teachers. 

Praja Bandhy (38), 2nd 
Dec, 


time and so the contentio 


is utterly groundless, 


Postmasters in addition to their legitimate duties, 
It is proposed in some quarters to relieve village school- 
masters of this postal work on the alleged ground 
that it impairs their efficiéncy as teachers. Now, as 
a matter of fact the postal work does not take up 
more than half an hour per day of the school-master’s 
n that it interferes with the teachers’ school duties 
We, therefore, see no harm in allowing the present 


arrangement to continue because it brings a much needed increase to the paltry 
earnings of primary teachers in villages. School-masters in urban areas 
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by accepting private tuitions, but this 
yurce is ral _ It is said that Postal Inspectors 
» found the pt k of teachers to be unsatisfactory, but we 
‘id ask these offi to bear in mind that a poor-paid teacher cannot be 
expected to show spr scape vay Si a trained clerk, In short, we cannot 
elp thinking that those who ‘have brought forward the proposal are devoid of 
‘sympathy for a deserving class of public employés. 
98, “Here is a case calling for immediate action on the part of 
aU arias the District vn. agp and = authorities con- 
Tay _-@erned. Fortunately, we are able to give detailed 
7s se rg cepa hee information, and to indicate the nature of the evidence 
isoner in Sind. which is forthcoming and which appears to us quite 
Prabhdét (53), 28rd Nov. gomplete. On the 13th of this month, three sentries 
Eng. cols. were conducting an under-trial prisoner, named Nihal, 
\ from Kazi Imamali’s Court to the Hyderabad Central 
‘Prison along the road passing by the Victoria Jubilee Dispensary, They were 
followed by some of the prisoner’s relations. When they came near the Dispensary, 
they sat down under a tree, as if to rest. The relations had some food for their dear 
one, which they requested to beallowed to give to him. This was a good opportunity 
for the sentries, and they were not inclined to let it slip. In fact it was with 
an eye to this that they had sat under the tree sosoon after leaving Court. 
They demanded a fee of one rupee for the favour asked. The relations had 
only an eight-anna piece, which they readily offered. The sentries did not 
agree, and after a‘deal of bother when they found they could not get what they 
wanted, two of them, Nos. 124 and 338, suddenly fell upon the unfortunate 
prisoner and began to kick him and belabour him with sticks. The third 
sentinel, who was carrying a gun, did not take an active part in the beating, 
but did not also remonstrate with his comrades. At this stage two com- 
pounders of the Dispensary, who had been watching everything from within, and 
had heard the whole conversation, came out and remonstrated with the sentries. 
The latter pretended that the prisoner had offered resistance to them, thereby 
obliging them to deal with him as they were doing. But they were utterly 
discomftited and fell on their knees, when the compounders told them that they 
had seen and heard all unobserved. The sextries soon departed with the pri- 
gsoner and what else ‘happened to him on the way to the jail, we do not 
know, But one of the compounders wrote to the ill-treated prisoner’s pleader, 
Mr. Khushalsing, narrating the incident. The relations also went up to 
Mr. Khusalsing and corroborated the story with tears in their eyes, Now, 
incidents like the above are common enough. But that is just the reason why, 
when such an incident comes to light, the persons concerned in it should 
be severely dealt with.......... Surely the authorities, when they have been 
supplied with full facts, and proofs are easily available, should not leave it to 
the poor relations to lodge a complaint and incur expenses which may be 
beyond their means, but should take up the matter on behalf of the Crown....... 
Tf after this diclosure the authorities go to sleep over a matter like this, no one 
could blame the people, if they concluded thai the Sarkar doesn’t care if under- 
‘trial prisoners are maltreated, wronged and fleeced, To allow such an im- 
pression to prevail is bound to Jead to serious consequences—an increase of 
oppression with its necessary corollary, a sullying of the good name of 
Government.” | 


- 
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29. “In spite of the severe strictures of the Bombay Government and 

| the en — by the ag in Sind 

. | and the District officers there is very little abatement 

whe Journal (19), 6th eine great evil of rasat, We have just received a 
a glowing account of the elaborate arrangements made 
‘gomewhere in Lér for the entertainment, on nominal payment, of a certain 
touring officer and his retinue of Munshis and patawalas........ It is 
‘hopeless tolook fora suppression of this great source of malpractices unless 
Government forbid once for allthe employment of the Tapedar or any 
other Government official for thé purpose of procuring the necessary 
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had. How do the officials touring in the Deccan get their supplies? How 
do European merchants and other private individuals going about on business 
obtain their supplies? Why cannot the Deccan system be enforced here? 
The only difficulty is cupidity. Even supposing that sellers would charge 
higher prices to touring officers than they do to others, what does it matter ? 
The difference would not come to much, and_a small loss to the well-paid 
officials would be an evil of no account by the side of the huge scandal | of 
rasat.”’ 


30. ‘Taluka office Munshis and some others in the Revenue Department 
have had their salaries increased of lute....... But what 
Suggestion for an increase about the pocr Tapedar and his immediate superior, 
of the Tapedars pay in Sind. the Supervising Tapédar? These were evidently left 
Sind Journal (19), 6th | , 
ee out of the benefit of the recent increments, because 
until now they formed a distinct service main- 
tained out of the Village Cess, Now, however, they form part and parcel 
of the Revenue Department, since there is no such thing as a Village Cess 
any longer. Why should not their salaries be increased now? Their duties 
are not only arduous but very responsible. The present salaries are too low if 
their position is considered. The Tapedar can make or mar the Zamindar as he 
likes. Apart from this consideration it is evident that a man, who must keep a 
eook and maintain a horse of his own, cannot possibly keep his own body 
and soul together, let alone the maintenance of his family, Itis ridiculous 
to expect him to live on Rs. 20 or 25. By fixing the salary so low, Govern- 
ment is evidently offering their employés a direct incentive to tip-taking.......... 
And then the Tapedar has to part with three, four or five months’ pay every 
year in order to meet part of the expenses of rasai. Thisisan additional reason 
why the Tapedar’s salary should be raised.” 


Legislation, 


31. “The mercantile community through the Chamber of Commerce 
have more than once pressed on Government the 
PB banks Act amendment of the Presidency Banks Act so as to 
mendment bill. : 
Oriental Review (12), sth ®llow the Banks access to the London money market, 
Dec. but Government have steadfastly declined to accede 
to the proposal. There has been some talk of getting | 
non-official members of the Supreme Legislative Council to insist on an explana- 
tion of the Government’s attitude in this matter, but we are somewhat doubtful 
if they will succeed. Government have evidently some reasons which they do 
not care to publish. If they had used this power of veto in the case of the 
Presidency Banks alone, the legitimate inference would have been that they are 
solicitous about the safety of the public treasury lodged with the Banks, and 
that they are unwilling toopen out to them a field which might possibly 
encourage speculation in some form. But it is well known that the policy of 
Government in this respect is far more comprehensive. ‘They have refused to 


allow Native States to borrow in England on advantageous terms, ostensibly 


because political issues might arise out of such transactions. ‘They have also 
declined to permit the Bombay Municipality to raise its loans in London, though 
such permission would have saved the rate-payer a considerable amount of 
interest. And finally we believe the Port Trustees—a body of shrewd business- 
men-—have, for want of sanction to raise loans abroad, had to borrow in India 
in preference to London. After the endless talk about the fixity of exchange 
and its great advantage to India in the shape of cheap capital flowing into the 
country, these incidents can be explained only in one way so far as we can 
see and that is that the Government of India look upon everybody but: 
themselves as so many poachers who have no business to encroach. upon their 
preserve. The London money market would be spoilt for their own operations, 
if other public or quasi-public loans from India were put upon it. If this 
inference is correct, it is obvious that Government will not care to make a 


Clean breast of so selfish a motive—all the insistence of the members of Council 


twithstanding.”’ 
notwithstanding. | 
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“The "Govertnient “of Indie’s circular letter on the subject of free 
desis education reminds one not only of the 

ussions in the Legislative Councils, but also of 
pay oaftabrenrs 2 te amg Mr. Morley’s reference to education in his speech ‘on 
“9 Indian Spectator ( 5), 8th the Indian budget. It will be remembered that 
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+ Governtient of ‘India’s 


while opposing the proposal to place the Secretary 
AE BEF 0 ous ef *Btate’s salary'on the British estimates, he suggested 
that the House of Commons might usefully discuss the educational policy 
of India and the equitable apportionment of the military charges between 
England and India. The Liberal Secretary of State evidently agrees that 
the Government does not spend as much money on education asa civilised 
Government ought to, and that the low percentage of the literate population 


in this country is not creditable to the British Government. Whether the 


present interest shown by the Government of India in the spread of primary 
education is in any way due to the Seeretary of State’s inspiration is perhaps 
i more than the public will be privileged to know. But Mr. Morley is known to. 
ae have been keeping active correspondence with the Viceroy on various subjects 


; wtance, and if free primary education becomes an accomplished fact, the 
t will be given jointly to the Becretary of State and the Viceroy. ‘The 
attitude of the Government of India and the local Governments has never 
been absolutely hostile to making primary education free and even com- 
pulsory. The cost of the measure has ever been the main objection thereto, 
and while the Government members have pleaded necessity for caution and 
, gradual progress, they have not refused to hold out hopes of embarking on the 
experiment when the finances of the country should admit of its possibility, 
Such, for example, was the tenor of the reply given by the Honourable Mr. 
Arundel to the non-official members who advocated free primary education 
during the last debate on the Indian budget. In the opinion of the Finance. 
Member the time has apparently arrived when the income derived from feas 
by primary schools might be sacrificed and made up by grants from the 
public revenue. The chief difficulty being thas not insurmountable, especially 
if the experiment is gradually introduced, the principal question which 
remains to be considered appears to be the effect which the abolition of fees 
is likely to have on private schools which compete with Board schools, there 
being very few Government primary schools. When private schools maintain 
themselves by the grants made from public funds without levying any fees, the 
distinction between private and public schools will cease to exist; and schools 
under private management will be deprived of the advantage which they now 
enjoy of attracting pupils by charging lower rates of fees than in public 
schools. The transfer of education from public schools entirely to private 
schools is likely to be resisted where private schools are ineflicient, or, as may 
happen in some places, dominated by Christian missionaries. This latter con- 
tingency is not likely to arise in most parts of India, for the native public may 
be assumed by this time to have acquired the capacity for managing primary 
schools efficiently in places of sufficient importance to attract the labours of 
missionaries.” ; 


83. “The Government Ay aye wp circularised the local Governments. 

ee with the object of obtaining their views on the ques- 

: Bae thes danbee & ary ,? tion of the abolition of "han in all eary’ and. 
gar(68), 5th Dec. middle vernacular schools under the management of 

| Government and Municipal or Local Boards or in 

‘ receipt of grants-in-aid. The circular points out that though the Despatch of 
1854 and the report of the Educational Commission were in favour of charging 
some ‘fegs, Hagland and most ofthe civilised countries have now abolished 
‘primary school fees'and that the timeis now ripe to do away with them in India. 


One need not:go to civilized countries in search of such a precedent, because. 
‘as the Indian Universities Commission have -pointed out in their report and 
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Se well known to the people of India, the deep-rooted sentiment of the 


| 25 

‘country is not in favour of selling learning for a consideration, and the 
traditional Shastraic system is even now in accord with this feeling. 
The Government of India have asked the local Governments to give their 

inion also in regard to the feasibility or impracticability of providing 

ildren with books and other school requisites free ofcharge. The circular does 
not say that primary education is to be made compulsory. His Highness the 
Gaekwar has been the first in India to introduce free education, and we should 
indeed rejoice if our Government did likewise, though it has turned its thoughts 
in this direction a little too late, after severe criticism of its half-hearted 
educational policy.” [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—We are gratified to 
find that the question of the abolition of fees in primary schools has engaged 
the attention of the Supreme Government. No doubt such abolition will 
involve a sacrifice of revenue, but in the interests of the educational advance- 
ment of the people Government should be willing to mike the sacrifice. We 
are glad to see that Government have realised the need of a wholesale sweeping 
away of fees in all grades of primary schools instead of being satisfied with 
half measures. It is also satisfactory to know that they have invited the 
opinions of the local Governments on the subject of supplying pupils with books 
and other school requisites free of charge. | 


34, The Kesari, continuing its comments on the alleged denationalizing 
tendency of the education imparted in Government 
taas, o° _ Schools, writes :—The pioneers of English education in 
oa asa eee were not narrow-minded like the latter-day 
Kesari (136), 4th Dec. administrators of the Curzonian type. ‘They foresaw 
that the spread of western ideas amongst the Indians 
was bound to endanger the British supremacy in the land, but instead of being 
afraid of the result, they declared that they would regard it asa glorious con- 
summation of their rule. A meed of praise is due to these high-souled British 
officials, but the times have now completely changed and selfish principles 
have triumphed over the noble ideals of the past. No sooner was it seen that 
English education was imbuing the Indian mind with the ideas of liberty and 
opening the eyes of the people to the vast drain of India’s wealth to other 
countries than a new school of British officials arose, which aimed at purging 
English education in India of these undesirable features. This degeneration of 
official ideals can be clearly traced in the educational history of this Presidency. 
When the Deccan Education Society was first formed at Poona and a school 
and a college were established under its auspices, the movement wag heartily 
welcomed by the officials of those days, who did not hesitate to declare that 
education to be truly national should be in the hands of the people themselves. 
‘Lord Reay, who was our Governor at the time, was anxious to make over 
most of the educational institutions in the Presidency to private enterprise 
and to devote the savings thus effected to the furtherance of scientific 
and technical education. Such was the attitude of Government in those days, 
because they were not then haunted by the spectre of sedition and disloyalty. 
There followed, however, a reaction soon after, which reached its climax during 
Lord Curzon’s regime and resulted in bringing private schools and colleges 
gompletely under the heels of Government. But we can safely assert 
that no power on earth will now be able to stifle the aspirations which 
have been roused in the breasts of Indians by English education and 
upon the fulfilment of which they have set their hearts. The duty of 
Government under these circumstances lies in encouraging those aspirations 
and gratifying them. : But, unfortunately, their efforts are now directed 
towards setting back the hands of the educational clock. The question, 
therefore, of the duty of the conductors of private educational institutions 
in this country.at the present juncture has assumed great importance. It 
must be borne in mind that the ideals of Government having now undergone a 
radical change, no good purpose will be served bv faithfully following in their 
wake and producing a new race of slaves. We shall enlarge on the subject 
in a future issue, but from the above our readers will ‘have gathered some idea 
-astoourviews. = oes | 
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Alleged degeneration of 
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' Light Railway to Pandharpur. 


Institute, Bombay, is a record of progress in several 


_ Working .of the Victoria directions, which contrasts favourably with many of 
: Jubilee ical Institute, its predecessors. The improvements recently carried 


“a he (6), out are an ample justification of much of the criticism 


_ for Nov. that was, not long since, directed against the institu- 


tion. There is now a wholesome discrimination 


employed in the admission of students.......... The staff of the Institute is 


acquiring a more accurate kiiowledge of the industrial needs of the country 
and of the kind of ihstruction it demands, and experience hus taught them to 
discriminate between necessary and unnecessary subjects. For example, the 
textile industry in India covers only a very small portion of this industry as 
represented in Europe, and many branches of it will not, for many years to come, 
be developed or introduced out here. Others, like hand-loom weaving and 
block printing, have been‘neglected in the Institute. The hand-loom in the 
Institute lay idle for years until the engineering master had temporary control, 
and it was he who, recognising the superior importance of the hand-loom 
compared with the power-loom in India in point of numbers supported by the 
industry, had the machine cleaned and put in order. A set of typical hand- 
looms is still needed in fhe textile department and also a good system for 


ventilating and moistening the air of the textile shed. What we have said of 


textile work applies equally to the mechanical branch of engineering. Only 
a very small portion of this vast industry is required by the students of the 
Institute, whose prospects of employment lie principally among textile mills, 
ginncries, baling presses and small repairing shops, in none of which will they 
find a complete equipment of tools, Their work will be confined to upkeep and 
repair, with very little experience of new construction........... The Council 
is still composed almost exclusively of men who have no practical acquaint- 


‘ance with the several trades taught in the Institute. Spinning, weaving and 


electricity have no representatives in the Council,” 


Railways. 


*36. “The extension of the Barsi Light Railway to Pandharpur was 
| acclaimed by His Excellency Lord Lamington in a 
very humorous speech. He found the travelling 
Cujaréti (24), 9th Dec, @trangements quite comfortable and seemed read 
phy at Lo esa to believe that the lot of the pilgrim snsttetoom A 

would be also remarkably happy. We join His 


Extension of the Barsi 


. Excellency in welcoming the extension on the whole, But we have our 


doubts as to whether passengers will be more comfortable when thousands 
of pilgrims will rush to Pandharpur. For the last twelve years hundreds of 
people yearly camp out in the suburbs of Bombay or migrate to the neigh- 


bouring stations, But neither the G, I. P. nor the B. B.& C. I. Railway has been 
_ able to cope with the passenger traffic or cared to provide adequate and satisfactory 


accommodation tothe growing number of passengers. There have been bitter 


- gomplaints and the Government has done nothing to see to their removal. 


The use of cattle trucks for third class passengers is not an unusual pheno- 
menon on our railways, and we should like to see what treatment is going 
to be given to the pilgrimsto Pandharpur. The way in which even women 


and children travelling third class are often treated in this land would 


be a disgrace to any civilized country, and we are not prepared to offer any 
premature congratulations until we know something more about the manage- 
ment of the new line.” 


87. The views expressed by His Excellency at the time of Opening the 
Duteniitee 0t om Béarsi Light Railway are indeed worthy of all praise, 
structing feeder railways by His Lordship emphatically stated that schemes of 
encouraging Municipalities opening feeder Railways would always receive cordial 
to undertake the work, gy, consideration from his Government. He further 
Dd Samachar (66), yomarked that he was inclined to consider favourably 
the petition of the Baérsi Light Railway Company 


Ra as Mee 


to he allowed to extend their line from Pandharpur to Miraj, a distance of 
84 miles. We hope the Bombay Government will see their way to lend a 
helping hand tothe Company, especially in building a bridge over the Bhima 
river so that the proposed line should be an accomplished fact in the near 
future. We are indeed grateful to the Bombay Government for showing their 
sympathy to private enterprise of this kind. At the same time, we think it 
necessary to suggest that if the District Municipalities were to undertake 
such works by raising loans, they can realise a fair return on the outlay 
and the lines so constructed would also prove beneficial to the tracts served 
by the railways. If, therefore, the District Municipalities are encouraged 
by Government to exercise their power of constructing feeder Railways, 
they would certainly reap a handsome profit from the undertaking. Besides 
being a permanent source of income, such railways would obviate the necessity 
of spending money on road-repairs. We hope the Secretary of State will not 
hesitate to guarantee the interest on these loans. 


Municipalities. 
38. “It is time that the Government of India should know something of 


the doings of one of their most highly paid and 
Alleged official interference yesponsible officers and of the way in which he 


ey Elections in spends his time for which he is paid a very fat 
Oriental Rovine (12), sth Salary. We are speaking of Mr. F. ©. Harrison, 
Dec. the Accountant General of Bombay. We have it on 


the most reliable authority that for some months past 
he has been less attentive to the duties of his office than to a series of intrigues 
for the purpose of officialising the Municipal Corporation of the City 
of Bombavy.......... Mr. Harrison, in his irritation at being thwarted on one 
or two occasions, has assiduously set himself to the work of officialising 
the Corporation, But we do not object to his doing so. What we do 
object to, however, is that he should lend himself to private and underhand 
intriguing. We know that he has had the effrontery to send out letters 
marked ‘private and confidential’ to a number of Justices of the Peace 
begging them to reserve their votes for candidates whom he and his 
clique might hereafter be pleased to nominate. Surely this is not.a réle 
which a high officer in Government service should be allowed to play, nor should 
he devote to intrigues the time he is bound to devote to official business for which 
he receives a big remuneration. Mr. Harrison is, besides, button-holding a 
number of Justices whom he unctuously invites to see him at his office. He is 
there closeted with them for hours together. He holds out to them all sorts of 
inducements, gives all sorts of promises and plies them with all sorts of hopes 
and fears, Nor does he hesitate to indulge in all sorts of misrepresentations 
about native members of the Corporation...,...... Mr. Harrison does not know 
the mischief he is doing to Government, to Municipal and to public interests, 
.ss...... He does not know what an amount of feeling has been excited in 
Indian circles at the rumours, sometimes exaggerated, which pervade the 
whole town as to the part he and his clique are playing just now. We can tell 
him that there is immense indignation at the insidious intrigues he is organising 
against some men, most trusted and respected by all classes and communities 
not only in this Presidency but throughout India. We have much to say on 
this subject, but we shall do so in our next issue, especially regarding the 
part which the Municipal Commissioner is taking in this business.” 


39, “The fons et origo of the bitter controversy for some time prevailing 
The Bambey Municival in the Corporation on the Improvement Trust Act 
Cases aa a "City is the conscious weakness of those who are its out- 


- Improvement Trust. and-out apologists, These mortally dread that the 


_Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 2nd many serious defects of a most mischievous character 
ot Eng. cols; Gujarati in that enactment greatly concealed up till late should 
(44), 2nd Deo., Eng. cols. now be fully exposed to the gaze of the Govern- 
ment of India. There has béen an elaborate but impotent effort for months pes 
to shut out all outspoken and honest criticism from the Corporation—indeed 


- 


. to suppress the truth and suggest..the opposite. On the other side, there is a 
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effort 'to let the Government know the — y _ ram ge _ 
cam 18s m ‘perpetrated the Trust. 6 urges that itis only by means 

re cai and solvent criticism on the defects of the Act, and the 
evils ‘thathavediowed from it, that that enactment could be brought into harmony 
with the sentiments and wishes of the people most affected thereby. Then alone 
the sanitation of this plague-ridden city would undergo that healthy change for 
aa the better, which we are all so anxious to witness, That the many defects and 
Bek evils have long since been recognised goes without saying. They are admitted 
a even by ‘the apologists themselves, Thus it will be seen that the struggle 
for reform is simply resisted, not on its own intrinsic merits, but because 
these Who have been connected with the exeoutive administration of the 
Trust are impatient and intolerant. These have made it a personal question. 
They ‘fancy that their own abru is involved in itand that the changes urged 
are tantamount to a condemnation of their administration. But infatuated 
as they are with this spurious belief, they fail to understand that nobody accuses 
ce them personally. They have absurdly worked themselves into a fantasy that 
: a it is they who are attacked, Buta little patient and impartial consideration 
. should tell them that they are merely the instruments whereby the legislation 
is carried out.” [The Gujardti writes :—‘ We notice that official forces and 
influences are already at work, and there is no knowing how some of our weak- 
kneed | ‘Oorporatore will play into the hands of the official protagonists of the 
‘Trust,......... The question is whether the rate-payers are prepared to tolerate 
the'Trust on its present basis in view of the experience that has already been 
gained. The answer is emphatically in the negative and yet if the Corporation 
are led into shamefully betraying the best interests of the city, no time should 
be lost by the outside public in laying their views before the Government. 
The Trust has so far altogether failed to accomplish the main object for which 
it was brought into existence, and it is time that the people took the matter 
into ‘their own hands and placed their views before Government.’’ | 


. ae 
a eo 
Are 


Native States. 


40. The people of India are slaves, but Native Chiefs must be said to be in 

; even a worse plight inasmuch as they do not possess even 
a Native States said tobe the rights and privileges enjoyed by common slaves. 
iving monuments of slavery.’ Th f Ne 7 bw the al] 

Vihdrs (167), 3rd Dec. ey are, for example, denied by the alien paramount 
Power the right of adopting ason—a privilege enjoyed 
even by a slave. The Maharaja of Kashmir had to obtain the previous sanction 
of Government to take ason in adoption. A careful perusal of thespeeches of 
the Native Chiefs, recently honoured with a visit by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, will further bear out the truth of ourassertion. The Chiefs vied 
with one another in giving eloquent expression to their unbounded delight 
in being privileged to accord a grand and hearty reception to their 
distinguished guest. The Raja of Jhind recalled with pride the fact that 
one of his illustrious ancestors had assisted Lord Lake in running Yeshvantrao 
Holkar to earth and that another had helped the British in suppressing 
the Mutiny of 1857. Asa matter of fact the Raja should have felt ashamed 
of the treachery of his ancestors to their motherland in helping the English. 
Other Chiefs gave vent to their enthusiastic loyalty in similar orations, 
Native States are regarded by British politicians as nurseries for political 
training. But do not speeches like the akbeve rather prove that they are 
living monuments of slavery ? 


ioe 41. The Jundgadh correspondent of the Sdn) VY artamdn writes :—Hresh 
oe instances of the policy of attaching the properties of 
Affairs in Junégadh State. respectable persons, which is followed of late by the 
a ca (62), Jundgadh authorities, are cropping up in the State, 
8rd Dee. > The hereditary giras lands:of Mr. Bhupatrai Trikamji, 
who once held ie responsible post of State Vakil, have 

’ been ‘attached without any cause being shown, The village of Handla, held by 
“Mr. Aba: Salam, son of a late Dewan, :has also shared the same fate. The 
of‘such ‘attachments has -created:a panic in the State,'and ‘we request 


“Mr. Baig to. put a _ ‘to them, [The Akhbér-e-Isldm, on the other hand, 


29 


approves of the attachment of the village of :Handla and of the vigorous 


steps taken by Mr. Baig in bringing to light the fraudulent acts of previous 
Dewans, whereby they enriched themselves at the expense of the State treasury. 
The paper adds that Mr. Baig has, by the energy of his administration, amply 
fulfilled ee expectations formed of his career when he assumed the office 
of Dewan, 


42. A P&lit4na correspondent of the Jain writes :—Dead rats are being 
: found now-a-days in several houses in Pdlit4na. The 
Alleged severity of plague anthorities have issued a notification to the inhabitants 
measures at Palitana (Kathia- : 
war). that those persons, who fail to make a report when 
Jain (188), 2nd Dec. dead rats are found in their houses, would be 
liable to a fine of one thousand rupees. The persons 
in whose houses dead rats are found are made to evacuate them even though 
the rats may not have succumbed to plague germs. The furniture in infected 
houses is burnt, and the inmates forced to undergo medical treatment against 
their will. All the houses in the neighbourhood of an infected dwelling are 
likewise evacuated under compulsion and no excuses are accepted. [In its 
editorial columns the paper says that its correspondent may be exaggerating 
the actual state of things in P4litaéna, but at the same time it strongly advises 
the State authorities not to enforce harsh measures so as to exasperate the people 
and to bear in mind that the British Government uo longer employs coercive 
measures in its own territory. ] we 


43. ‘'Non-Brahmin educated men are admittedly a curiosity in Kolhapur, 
) and both the Maharaja, who, we are told, is the ‘ friend, 
Affairs in Kolhapur Philosopher and guide’ of the backward classes, and 
State. also the Political Agent, who is,in his turn, the 
Mahratta (9),2nd Dec. —* friend, philosopher and guide’ of the Maharaja, 
have been naturally exploiting this curiosity for 
all it is worth. We have no objection toany community in the Kolhdpur 
State looking upon the Maharaja as a Prince, wiser or holier than Akbar 
or Shivaji, and upon the Political Agent as a selected Angel sent by God ‘to 
the wretched Brahmin-ridden State to assist the Maharaja in his holy work 
of regenerating the backward classes, Only we shouid like to see the work 
done a little more decently. As for the Brahmins, well, they have lived 
down blasphemy of every description in the past, and we are sure they will 
continue to do so in future in spite of the doctrine-of fire and sword that 
is being preached and acted upon against them in Kolhapur. The ceremony 
of unveiling a portrait of the Maharaja of Kolhapur in the local Jain 
Boarding School was made the occasion of what we must characterise as a 
most indecent exhibition of racial jealousy by one Mr. A. B, Latthe, who 
read an address to Colonel Ferris, the Political Agent, in connection with the 
function. And it redounds greatly to the Political Agent’s discredit that he 
allowed such an address to be read before himself and the Deccan Chiefs 
and Sardars who were present on the occasion. The contents of the address 
were scandalously unsuited to the occasion and irrelevant to the purpose of the 
function, and nothing but a spirit of co-operation in the malignant work of 
blaspheming the Brahmin community not only of Kolh4pur but ofthe entire 
Deccan could have reconciled Colonel Ferris to an acquiescence in 
the reading of such a nasty address before him. The writer of the address 
represents the Maharaja of Kolh4pur as the human embodiment of the great 
principle of ‘the adjustment of the claims of the numerous elements of 
Indian society to the satisfaction of all the interests concerned.’ Akbar 
and Shivaji, we are told, did no doubt attempt this before, but tney were 
- superficial and not as thorough-going as they ought to have been!.......... The 
self-agerandisement of the Brahmin class, says the address, far from dying 
out, has arisen with a polish and refinement borrowed from the vocabulary 
of. modern liberalism. ‘These ‘happily advanced but unfortunately jealous, 
selfish and antagonistic brethren’ must, therefore, be combated in an open 
civil war, and the Maharaja of Kolhdpur is openly claimed in the 
address as a tower of strength and an active leader of the opponents of 
the Brahmins. And the hupe is expressed that the British Government 
will give its benedictions to. this righteously rebellious army. ; All: this 
cor 1810—8 | | 
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| men 
44. A-number of complaints regarding mismanagement prevailing in the 
Aundh State have reached our ears. The cause of the 
|. Alleged mismanagement confusion is said to be the misunderstanding between 
in or acer the Chief and the State Karbhari, Mr. Jacob Bapuji. 
er (168), - It is reported that the latter does not carry out the 
; orders of the Ohief. The report may not be wholly 
trie, but it is undesirable that the affairs of the State should be mismanaged 
owing to a personal disagreement between the Chief and the Karbhari. [It 
' is to be hoped that Mr. Arthur will remove the root cause of all troubles in the 
State. 


ecrerate 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45. In response to an invitation issued by about a hundred people of 
| | Bassein taluka, a public meeting of the inhabitants 
ersne ea of the Bassein of the neighbouring towns and villages was held on 
eta haigh (48) gq the 2nd instant at Pélghar under the presidency of 
silat Mel Shoes Dayan Dr, M. G. Deshmukh of Bombay. The object of the 
Prakash (40), 5th Dec. meeting was to consider the advisability of establishing 
m an association called the Bassein Provincial Congress 
for ventilating public questions affecting the interests of the people of Bassein, 
Shim and Bahéna talukas and to seek redress for their grievances by bringing 
them to the notice of the authorities. The President, in his inaugural address, 
pointed out the necessity of forming such provincial associations for the 
aeinasicn of local questions, The meeting proceeded, after the delivery of 
the president’s speech, to pass seven resolutions advocating the formation of 
a Bassein Provincial Association for the purpose of discussing public questions 
a and ventilating local grievances, the establishment of Courts of Arbitration for 
an the amicable settlement of private disputes, the dissemination of useful inform- 
ation about improved implements and methods of agriculture among the rayats, 
&e. A standing committee was elected to carry out the above objects and 
to collect funds. It was also decided to convene periodic conferences at 

a important places in the three talukas by rotation. 

* + 4®, The Limbdi corres tof the Kdthidwdér Times writes :—‘‘ The 
_ grand and noble work taken in hand by the energetic 
_ Meetings of the Kéthié- Kumar Shri Harbhamji of Morvi of reforming the 
a aon at Limbdiand ways and manners of the landed proprietors of 

Kethaiwér Times (8), ist Kathidwdr and of raising them from their present 
and 3rd Dec. _ degraded condition, in the face of insurmountable 
| gare difficulties goes on. apace and we are within 
umeasurable distance of seeing the excellent fruits of his incessant labours. 
‘Ede has. visited almost all the districts of Kathidwdér and by holding con- 
“ferences and gatherings explained to the Girassias the advantages of answer- 
ing thecall of the times. To-day a provincial meeting of the K4thidwar 
Girassia Association was held here ina splendid ehamiana raised near the 
‘Pravellers’ Bun » nearly 300 Bhayats of this State taking part. His 

aness the Thakor Saheb was in the chair, and the gathering was addressed 
‘by: K. 8. Harbhamji, Mr. Meghabhai, Rana Shri Chandrasinhji of Bhoika and 
iothers. His Highness the Thakor Saheb of Limbdi in his able presidential 
_ eplidress laidygreat stress on the value of unity. The gathering ended amidst 
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the wildest enthusiasm”, (In its issue of 3rd ‘=; om per publishes 
an account of the first annual meeting of the Ra | 

vnagar at which Rs. 2,500 were collected Pe. the * Givaseiae assembled 
for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of their class. ] 


47, A correspondent of the Kesari writes :—A swadeshi of Musal- 
mans was held at Dhulia last month and was attended 
ee eu, ° by many leading Muhammadans and local traders. 
Kesari (136), 4th Dec. Mulla Shaikh Chand took the chair, while Maulvi 
Majid, Kazi Syed Saifuddin and Shankarrao Dev made 
earnest and vehement speeches, which seemed to produce an effect on the 
audience. Twenty swadeshi meetings have till now been held in Dhulia, but 
this was the first meeting of Muhammadans and was brought to a close amidst 
cries of “ Bande Mataram ”’ and “ Allah-o-Akbar.”’ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th December 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates arid Political Agents are requested: to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call'for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what : 
action; if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i Ts y 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Liet of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1906.) 


LAL A ALLL LLL LO, 
nee 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published, 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


l Bombay... 
2 |Daily Telegraph andj Poona . 
Deccan Herald. , 
3 | East and West Bombay... 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ..; Do. 
6 |Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. «+ 
India and Champion. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. « 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi .. 
8 | K&thidwdr Times | Rajkot ... 
9 | Mahratta... ...| Poona 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay... 
11 | Muslim Herald ... DO. vee 
12 Oriental Review eee bee Do. see 
13 Parsi eee aed Do. ses 
14 | Patriot ... oe ..»| Ahmedabad 
15 | Phoenix Pe we. | Karachi... 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona 
and Military Gazette. 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... 
18 | Sind Gazette sini ves} Kardchi ... 
19 | Sind Journal cee .| Hyderabad 


20 Sind Times 


21 | A’rya Prakf&sh 


Bombay East Indian 


ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 


99 | Coronation Advertiser 


98 | Deshi Mitra 

94 | Gujardti ... 

256 | Gujarat Mitra 
96 | Gujaréti Punch 
37 Hindi Punch 
9s | Hind Swardjyi 
99 | Jém-eq-Jamshed 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind 


81 | Kdthidwdr News... 


98 | Praja Bandhu 
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Bi-weekly 


| Daily 


Weekly ... 


| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly ... 


-»+| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
_e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 
.| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 


.| Behriémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 53. 


| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 


J- J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 


Kamé&kshi Natarfjan; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 


man); 39. 


53. 
John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 


.| Chainr4i Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 80. 


.| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 
.| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A.; LL.B.; 


.| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 32, 


eee, 


Sorabji Mancherji Ratn&gar ; Parsi; 40 


Muhammadan ; 32. - 


.| Rustomji Sh&apurji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 eee 


| J&ffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 .. 
-| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 50... eee ove 
.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 Re 
-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 


.| Motilal Tribhuwandds Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 
.| Narotamdas Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 
.|| Maganlal Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 36... 
.|_Ichh4ra4m Surajr@m Desd#i; Hindu (Surti 


‘ Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 

| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57 __... oes 
..| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 42 ... a i 
-| Manshankar Jayashankar; Hindu (Ne@gar Brah- 


Jeh#ngi Sor@bji Talayarkhan ; Parsi; 80 


Bhagubhai Hindu 
(Jain); 33. 


Fatechand Karbhéri : 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
40. 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 89  ... 


Bania); 32. 
(Bania) ; 33. 


Bania) ; 53. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ie ees 


m&li Brahman); 24. 


man); 39. 


Jethél4l Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
man) ; 39. aes 


vol Palonji Barjorji Deséi; Pérsi; 55... ae 
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“GAD WS wqH° wish Yo isi aah 
_ Edition. eee exte ond og ot BAltor, —— 
( ae ace a aa 
»-s} Baroda...  ...| Weekly... ...|Maneklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 4,200 
“we| Surat... | Do.  -«:| Umedr&m Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28...) 200 
| Poona .- ...| Monthly... —...| Bh&skar Néndji Kotak; Native Ohristian;| 200 
0 ‘t 33. 
ed TO ces. tae] WOUELY oe ..| W&man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| “oe _ Brahman); 48. 
Dny&nodaya eee e+} Bombay... | Do. oes »..| Rev. Mr. hs. a eee tes =" 660 
Duyén Praksh © | Poona os. sec] DALY — ove ...| Hari Nérfyan A’ pte ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 1,200 
a ; Bréhman) ; 39. 7 ‘ 
DnySn Prakish ee see Do. eee ee Weekly eee ee. Do. Do. ene 2,400 
Hind Swarkjys eee} Bombay... ae me coe | Bip Mar a heute Hindu (Ndmdeo} 1,000 
! ett 5 impi 
Indu Prakash _... cool “DO. coe i Daily... || Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 1,500 
Manager bein , Ry ir a Savldram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maré 
Native Opinion ... cond = GM, . © One ..| Weekly ... wo.| Vinayak Bélkerishua elie ; Hindu (Chitpé- 700 
wan Brd4hman) ; 35. 
Samarth ... eee «| Kolh4pur cn ak Oe ee.| Vindyak Nérayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
| . Brahman) ; 37. 
Sardes&i Vijaya ... | Savantvadi ans] Do. one ial Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 500 
| Bréhman) ; 32. 
Shri Saydji Vijay% ++] Bombay... ee: et Oa — Séviéram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
Sbri Shéhu " eee ooo] SAthra cee mes oe eee ba fawn Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth cope" 100 
man); 22. 
Subodh Patrika ... +» | Bombay ... oe: ..| Dwark#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
32. | 
Sudhdarak ... oes .»-| Poona .., moe eee ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-}| 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. : 
O Anglo-Lusitano .»-| Bombay. .oo| Weekly ,.. ..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. | | 
| Al-Haq ... So | Hyderabad Weekly ... <ee| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin; 30;and Abdul] 1,200 
(Sind), Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhat... _ eos} Do. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34, ves 500 
Muséfir ... ves eee Do. eve Weekly Ve eee Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 20 1,000 
ee Sol 43 ..-| Sukkur «. ae ...| Wirumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 seo} 1,000 
EneiisH, Mara’THI AND 
eGvsaRa'TI. 
Baroda Vatesl ... ...| Buroda.. —...| Weekly... _..,| Rdmji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78,..../ 1,104 
Hind Vijay’ - ae i oo. ae ue "nei, 8 Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shriwak| 600 
| ia) ; 39. 
ENGLISH, Marital AND | Yad 
ARESE. : 
Karnhtak Patré ... ...| Dharwar... _...| Weekly... . yo -atd eet Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha} 200 
| man 
Karnétak Vaibhav... Bijépur... | Do .. — ..., Anndji Go a Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha} 800 
| Aha. Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44. 
“yi Enouis, Porrvavesr eer | 
amp Concaxim, 
A Luz aoe .-.| Bombay... ooo] Weekly.ee oe Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... wef 1,200 
0 Bombaense eee eee Do. | eee see Do. eee = A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 ees ee 1,000 
GusaR ATI. 
v-| Bombay... ...| Daily ws  «. "(fem wanna Muhammad; Muhammadan 4 2,500 
sath Mia tees -.ynll sa suf NénSbb4i Batanji Ohichgar ; Phrsi 63 ws} 3,000 
POP s'6 AP ii, oes Mah4sha | 5 nkar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Brahman) ; on. { 1.300- 
te 


-" 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


No | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition, 
GuJaRA TI—continued, 
Bombay Samachar Bombay... .| Daily 
67 | Broach Mitra .| Broach ... ..| Weekly .. 
68 | Broach Samfchér... eee ee eae 
69 | Din Mani ... Do. cool DO es 
70 | Dny#nottejak -oo| Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly 
71 | Evening J4me ... -| Bombay .. veel Daily = «ve 
72 | Gujarat 008 .| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly 
73 | Hitechchhu cee .| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... 
74 | Indian Advertiser Do. eco] ©, 
75 | Islam Gazette .»»| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. 
State). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma .| Bombay ... Do. 
77 | Jivadaya | Surat os. Monthly... 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra... | Ahmedabad | Do. oo 
81 | Kéthi4war Samachar ...| Do. Do. 
82 | Khedut «+ coe -o| Bhéynagar — «we| Fortnightly 
} 83 | Loka Mitra seo} Bombay... —««| Bi-weekly 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee| Bormbay ‘| Daily ee 
86 | Navséri Patrika -+| Navsari... - .| Weekly ... 
87 | Navedri Prakash ... a a} ee -»| Do 
88 | Praja Mitr& .| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly 
89 | Praja Pok&ér eee eos} Surat .| Weekly ... 
90 | Prakésh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... Do. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... -».| Ahmedabad Dov se 
92 | Sanj Vartam4n ... .| Bombay... «>| Daily — oa 
93 | Satya Vakta Do. ave .| Fortnightly 
94 | Sind Vartaman eee] Karachi ... .| Weekly oe 
95 | Surat Akhbar = wr. oof UFR. cos eee} Do. 
96 | Tikdkar coe oo} Ahmedabad Do. 
97 | Vande Mataram ... «| Bombay -| Monthly ~ 
HINDI. 
98 | Pandit soe = ove] Poona woe nes | Weekly ove 
99 | Sharman Saméchér © «| Bombay... ++] Do. ave 
100 | Shri Dny&nsagar Sam&- Do. .. e++| Monthly oo 
101 a emaed Do. ooo] Weekly oes - 
- 102 ae ese eee ore] Ds ne aed DOs oe 


con 1367—2 


.»-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi ; 


.| Pirozshah Jeh#ngir Marzb4n ; Parsi; 30 


.| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... 


-| Munshi Ali 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; 


| 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honiji, B.A. ; 


P4rsi ; 37. 
Trikaml4l Harinéth Th&kor; ; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 24. 
Parsi ; 51 ... 


.| Nathalal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 


27. 


Bania) ; 


| Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 


Chanduldél Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 


.| Hivalal Vardham4n Sh4h one 
Ibrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
.| Ratansbaw Framji Acha@ria ; P4rsi; 31 ove 
.| Dhirajréam Dalpatram ; Hindu (Audich 


Brahman); 37. 
.| Anopsi Manecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 


.| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 
| Jadurim ShAémji 


Dave; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman); 42. 
Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 


man); 44. 
Parbhuram Rémji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah- 


man). 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 


Parsi ; 37. 


.| Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brahman); 45. 
Mahomed Haji: Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 


.| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Par ekh ; ; Hindu 


(Bania) ; 32. 


. Rustamji Jame@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... ve| 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
37. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 
.| Nagindas Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 


Bania); 40. 


.| Savaibhai Rdéichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 


63. 
Partners being— 
0), Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 


(2)  aeadins Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; 38. 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 
Bania); 41. 
Devkaran Devji; Hindu<{Lohéna); 41 


oT eS | ae wie 


Puranchandra alias Punamehand Achleshwar 
Ma4rwadi ; Hindu (Brahman); 44. 
Chhaganlel Lallubhoy Thane¢walla; Hindu 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 


Govindrao Gangdrdm Wanwe; 
jari) ; 44. 


Hindu (Wan- 


.| Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh- 


man); 45. 


Bréhman); 30. 


Janakprased Laooram; Hirdu (K4nyakubjal 


Pandit Babu 2 5p B.A, ; Hindu (Bengali 
Brah man) 5 45 

Swami ener Hindu. (Vaishna 
Bréhman) ; 36 ; 
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Shankraps Gudi  Basrimarad; Hindu| 160 


i Werinebet ; 39. 
ns tae Pe oe i ‘ 0) CL) Sbi _ Mahddevy Khinolkar; Hindu 810 
ORE ee | | (Shenvi Brahman) ; 36, 
ae hs, <e , | (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
105 |Loka Bandhu. § . sm} Do. cd: fe... .{ @usarto Béglavendsn Mamdépur; Hinds| 900 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 43. 


106 | Loka Mitra weal Hlaveri (Dhar Do. ... ...| Gundo mga Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
wi : 3 wir). Brahman) ; 
: 107 | Rajahans «4. on eee} Dhérwar oe ee) ae sia Rausiine Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
: ye : héda Brahman); 43. 
=m 108 | Rasik Ranjini_..., ves) Gadag (Dhar-| Do. ... e»| Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
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Arunodaya ine seal SOARS - 20: -++| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
)? Brihman); 24. 
A‘rydvart ... one «| Dhulia ... voit: DOs _ eee eos} Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Brahman); 20. 
sel DO, ene ...| Har Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 


= EO OF Fe 


Ban ote “in ee} Poona « ee 7 oe| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasar) ; 27... 400 


Bhala eee sas elt Bass -whe -e+| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30, 
114 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... — .»| W4i (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... ove go bees Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 300-400 

rahman); 2 
116 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... ..| Weekly ... wi we Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 


‘116 Brahmoday& sen of Mah&4d (Kolaba).| Do. ... ae an Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 400 
| + olay 48. 
117 | Chandrak4nt ven ee} Ohikodi ES “ae Genadh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
gaum). | pawan Brahman) ; 41. | 

118 | Chandroday’ .... «| Chiplan (Ratnaé-| Do. .., ...| sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 


giri). : Brahman) ; 42. 
119 | Chikiteak .;.. ‘tre «»| Belgaum nb De... ...| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
passe haat hs - | | man); 40 and Moro Balwant Marthe; 


| : Hindu i vo Brahman). 

120 | Deen Mitra ... ...| Bombay ane? «».| SadAshiv ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu) 1,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman ; 32. 
121 | Deshakdélavartam4n ...| Hrandol (Khan- a .. | Mah&devy Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Neshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 34. 
122 | Dharma .... ove vo:| WEL COOMED) ced |. DO. 0 «s»} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 


‘ _ . [23 | Dharwar Vritt ... .es| Dharwar ee ee as .. | 8S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
124 | Dinbandhu oo eee Bombay... ... Do. ... oo} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
126 | Dnydn Sagar ore | Kolh#pur “aa ae és me i se — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
} man); 4 

126 | Hindu Punch ,.. a Te ” eee eo.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan| 1,700 

ve | Brahman); 40. 
127 | Hindu Vijays __... -«.| Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly  ...| Anandrao ‘Bélkrishna Rangnekdr; Hindu "5 

| giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Bréhmin) ; 38. 

128 | Hunnarottejak woe} Nasik oe | eee “ahbtker + ae Pango; Hindu (Deshastha 250 

| man) ; 27 
129 Jagadddarsh eee ees Ahmednagar ees Do. eee bine K4shinAth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 280 

es pawan Brahman); 53. 

rile 180 | Jagadhitechehhn ... | Poona ... — i ee ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; ; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 


ore wan Brahman) ; 76. 


- ..| Thana ... aoe ee -s.| Lrimbak A'bAji Rije ; ‘Hindu (Kayastha! 500 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
ove ---| Poona ... = hoe! “aa ...|Shivrém Mabédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 7,500 
rem B her Brahman); 40. 
ve ° oe Shol&pur e+} Dow .... vee} Govind Narayan Kikade; Hindu (Deshasth} 425 
Braéhman) ; 7. 
ove +++] Poonases | oe | Hari Niérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
| | Brahman) ; 39. 
cee -»-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da| 2,000 
| Brébman) ; 51. 
Poona Weekly w. oo.| Bal Geuphtins Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu) 18,000 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 


eer Bélkriches Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 600 
Brahman) ; 40. 
aa oe.| Laxman ee Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 


wat) ; 
coo eee BhikAji Gepél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréh- 300 
: ak age 35, | 


- — 


No. | Name of Publication, euaen Edition, Name, caste and age of Bditor, —_ 
Maritui—continaued. | 
140 |Lokamat .. ..-| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... ...| BAmkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 
giri), _*+ Bréhman); 29. 

141 | Lokaseva . . —as.| N&sik 0 sel, -s@Do.s«.. =~. | Gangetdhar Véman Barve; Hindu (Chitp@wan| 500 
. Brehman) ; 27. 

142 | Madhukar ... ++ «| Belgaum - OA tte ...| dandérdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 150 
wat Brahman) ; 30. 


143 | Maharashtra Vritt » | Satdra ... es Do. .,. - ...| Pandurang Babéji Bhosle; Hindu (Maratha); 150 


30. 
144 | Moda Vritt ies os} Wai (Satdra) ... Do. «. . ..| K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
) Brahman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... ooo} Daily... .«-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendaie ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 


146 | Mumbai Vaibhav ae ee > ll Ue ere Do. do. | 1,450 


147 | Nagar Samfchér... oo.) Anmedmager ...1 Do cc ..| Vishwanath Gangfrém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 25. 
148 | Nasik Vritt ose pie] SEE see at a ee ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
: | Brahman)’; 28. 
149 | Nydy Sindhu __,., ~:| Ahmednagar ...| Do. »es| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 32. 


150 | Pandhari Mitra ... e| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do, ... ee-| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 
151 | Parikshak ... ie -»-| Belgaum “a De ou «eo| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 4.00 
: wat Brahman) ; 23. 
152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»+| Poona... a a ke ..., Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brdbman); 37. 
153 | Prabhat one ...| Dhulia -»:| Monthly ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhadé| —«-. 
Brahman), 


154, | Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... a | Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

desh). | Brahman) ; 42. 

155 | Prakash ... Fae ooo] SACaTA roc a a ae .«»| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
| Brahman); 32. : 

156 | Pratod om — .««| Islampur (Satdra).| Do. Ganesh Ramchandra Kashailkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—360 

| héda Brahman) ; 23. 

157 | Raghav Bhushan... saat Ge CARGO) a) DO | oe ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


| 
158 | Rashtramukh ace es) M&had (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a, Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
159 | Satya Mitra sve ...| Malegaon (N4sik).| Weekly ... .. | Balchand Hiraéchand ; Jain; 26 ... ue 200 


160 | Saty’ Shodhak ... = Ratnagiri ee \ aa a Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdawan 950 
| i | ) Brdhman) ; 28. 

16] | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... | Fortnightly —...! Nominal Editor :—-Ganeeh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 

| buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 

| | Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 

| | Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. 

Sholapur -. Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 47 .-... 400 


162 | Sholapur Samachar... 


1 63 | Shubh Suchak ... oe} Doe ave pel ee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| | Bréhman); 61. 

164 |Sumant ... ii ...| Karad (Sat#ra)..., Do,  ... «ee} Mahddev Ddamodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| | shasth Brahman); 33. 
165 | Vidur oF dain -++| Dhamni (Satara) ; ee .»»| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe = PAP 200 


166 | Vidya Vilas vos e+! Kolhapur = Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br@hman); 22. ’ 
167 | Vihari__.... oe .»-| Bombay... ««| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,000 

: wan Brahman); 41. 


] 68 Vikram ate eee eee Sttara eee eee Monthly eee eeseee eee 
169 | Vishvavritt ... eee} Kolhapur " Monthly... eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 495. 

170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér _...| Bombay... | Do. -e+| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 600 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath = Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

171 | Vrittas#r .. vee --| Wali (Satara) 0} Weekly ... .../ bakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 

ies pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

172 | Vritta Sudha — ow. voo| SAtdra oe od on ws} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 

| Brahman) ; 38. 


ave a Nina Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 40. 


174 | Vy4pér Saméchdr... -+-| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ..«  .«-| Ratanchand Punameband Mutha; Jain 7 
wadi) ; 33. 


175 | Warkari ... cee --| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 


173 Vyap4ri eee vee ees P. oona.... eool Do. 
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b-i-Bir | Weekly +++  es»| Shémsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 600 
cet: aphaetlt «cabin isa . Cae od 
os see et] AERO all Do. . oe. = Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
wes eas} Karachi... a OO. eave .»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 39 __... 650 
ee So Do. praery aly OO oe -++| Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; a = 100 
e Fas] 4d, — ! 
ae ek Shikérpnr, veo} _Do. «.. — «e-| Chelférém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 
es i m9 i] " : j 
| Urpv. ) a 
| 181 Ajaibat-i-Bambai soo} Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| ‘2,000 
- 3 (Sheikh); 44, 
182 Bombay Punch Bahddur ...| Do. a ...| Weekly ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Mubam-} 3,000 
| } | : madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
oe 188 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan _...| Bhus4wal (Khian-| Do. ... id Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 75 
4 aie tik?) abcitit desh). (Mahomedan), | 
E , 184 Tencdgpng a eee} Jalgaon (Khan-| Vo.  o -oo| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
% » && ».2 ose : 
Be. ” desh). Muhammadan. 
a : ms + & wtintt® ' wear a os eS aon : no 
aA 185 Mufa- -e- r see eee Bombay eee’ ede} ° Do. eee *es eeeees eee 
| eee ° Ody, Veta $ sree L® Ae: 7 - eer: ra. a 4 
186 Sultdn-ul- khbar oA a <s wf att Daily «.. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
4 ahs . At Wy of. FR. ce | ry | Te fuplee ©) madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) 
We 187 | Toh fari-Deccan geet! +2] Poona -,.. a Weekly coe -e«| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
: 7 (Shaik) ; 32. 
sh : | GusaRa'tTI anD HINDI, | . 
ae hee 
‘ : 188 | Jain “a 200 .... Ahmedabad _...| Weekly “_ oe Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu(Jain);} 1,400 
+ 
ts | Mara'tHI AND Ka’NARESE. 
a _ 189 | Chandrika... é4e | Bagalkot (Bij4é-| Weekly .«. | Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| | ; - 3 | | pur). | Brahman) ; 34. : 


Notes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the aboye 


. 


4 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the 
. Dist of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


| 5 gaph Arm appear a(H = ws in gun) is, 


oo°F. Nos. 63, 67 and 71 occasionally contain English articles. 


wwe 4 


to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Amunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


an 3D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
| + are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


‘ad Thepapen, wal with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 


Official Spelling 


This rule has 


Additions to, aud alterations in, the list of Newspapers anc Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 158 is 300. 

(b) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwan Br4hmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100. . 
(c) No. 150 is published at irregular intervals. 

(d) Nos. 42, 80, 91, 96, 102 and 106 have ceased to exist. 

(e) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi. Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya ; Mohammadan (Suni) ; age 46; circulation 500, 
(f) The circulation of No. 97 is 500. a 

| (g) No. 72 is published thrice a month. 

(A) The publication of No. 174 is temporarily suspended, 

(¢) The editor of No. 74 is Hir4l4l Vardhm4n Sh4h (Vis& Shrim4li Bania) ; age 26; circulation 600. 

(7) No. 70 is published six times a month. 

(k) No. 179 contains English articles. 

(/) No. 14 is published in Bombay 
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con 1871—38 
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11 | 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “ From the attempts which were made in the British Press to deory the 
Amir’s forthooming visit to importance of the Amir as a political ally it would be 
oe wrong to take a cue to judge of the real importance of 
Mahratta (9), 9th Dec.; the present visit of the Amir, for itis probable that the 
Karnétak Vaibhav (59), Amir himself looks at his visit to India from a different 
7 oe point of view altogether. It is, of course, declared that, 
the visit will be of a purely friendly character and that there will be no discussions 
of treaty relations between the Viceroy and his guest. It appears probable, 
however, that apart from the Viceroy whom, of course, he must see on coming 
to India, the Amir will have his own friends to see and take counsel with. 
The intentions of the Amir must, of course, remain a sealed book, but 
surely he could not be coming all the way to India just to pay 1 formal 
visit to the Viceroy, when there is not even to be a formal discussion of the 
common interests, so far as may he, of Afghanistan and India. It is admitted 
by semi-official journals in England that Amir Habibulla has great conceit 
of himself and his power, and that even after treating the members of the 
Dane mission with discourtesy, he managed to secure for himself some very solid 
advantages in the treaty without making any concessions of real value in return, 
A man of such haughty self-confidence is not likely to lend himself to any 
deception at the hands of the British Government in this present visit. He 
must have his own ends in view in coming out to India, and unfortunately it 
will be some time before his real impressions and his doings become, if ever, 
known to his host, the Viceroy, or to the Indian people who will pay the 
expenses of the visit of the august guest.”’ [The Karndtak Vaibhav writes :— 
The visit of the Amir is fraught with deep political significance. Our 
rulers are evidently anxious to make it a complete success and have 
resolved to spend upon it no less a sum than 20 lakhs of rupees 
belonging to the poor Indian tax-payer. From the people’s point of view, the 
expenditure is a huge waste. Why should our rulers be so anxious to propitiate 
the Amir? The fact of the matter is that the British Empire has grown 
unwieldy. It resembles a man suffering from gout and unable to move his limbs. 
The Colonies, so far from being a source of strength to the Empire, constitute 
actually a constant source of anxiety. Englishmen having realised this fact are 
anxious to cultivate friendly relations even with petty Oriental potentates like 
the Amir in order to ward off the danger of foreign aggression. England 
adopted India as her daughter about a century ago. But now that her feet 
have grown old and weak, she is anxious to hand over the daughter to the 
protection of young and strong husbands like Afghanistan and Japan. This is 
as it should be and even furnishes grounds for hope. A female is protected in 
her infancy by her father, in her youth by her husband and in old age Sv 
her sons. India is now apparently passing under the protection of her husband, 
and we hope that she will ere long be cared for by her own children. | 


2. “ The St. Andrew’s dinner comes round regularly every year, and the 
occasion brings together in the Bombay Town Hall 

Attitude of Scotch Civilians the picked among the Picts residing in our metropolis 
and Governors towards ‘yon that day........... The patriotic. Scotchman ought 
ee. Seeren.? really to be better able to understand the patriotism 
Mahritta (9), 9th Dec. of the Indians and to appreciate it. But instead of 
that he has often shown an unsusceptibility to that 

Indian sentiment. And in fact Indians fail as a rule to make out which 
is the Scotchman and which is the Englishman in India. ‘lo the Scotch as 
much as to the English Civilian India is a country to be ruled and to draw 
fat salaries from,.......... The Scotchman forgets in his imperial consciousness 
the Indian virtue of patriotism. He forgets that India has as yet got far 
less cause to be reconciled to the British rule than Scotland. He considers 
that his duty ends with administering the law and repressing all activity 
and aspirations which may chance tc run counter to the spirit of this law. 
The story is told of a Scotch - Magistrate in India, who reported home his 
progress as a new Civilian in India in these words: ‘I have one more 
examination to pass before I can sentence the Natives to more than one 
year’s imprisonment, and. two before I can send them to the gibbet.’ We are 
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we find 


Civilian and a Governor is that while the former, having 

ally, cannot conceal his temper or disposi- 
ehead of the administration can concoal 
- The ambition of the best Governor, however, does not go beyond keeping the 
educated people tolerably well pleased by talking to them of sympathy. Of 


as an instance of a ruler who obvicusly thinks his duty ends with courtesy 
and sympathy. In his speech at the St. Andrew’s dinner at Bombay on 
Friday before last His Excellency discussed the subject in the best light he 
could throw on it. He observed that it was onlv natural in the ordinary course 
of human ambition that the Indians should want to take a wider interest in 
their own affairs. ‘I donot know’ he said ‘how far this will be met. It 
is not for me to say, but I do not regret it.’ These are negative and very 
cold words. We regret that we have a Governor, who does not feel it his 
duty to actively stimulate the fruition of the natural aspirations of the people, 
but thinks that his duty ends with only an attempt to keep the social relations 
between the rulers and the ruled smooth on the surface. Surely a wise and 
statesman-like Governor ought to be more ambitious than that.”’ 


8. A correspondent of the Véhdrs writes as follows :— While British Indian 
treasuries are being strictly guarded by native sepoys, 
Devunciation of native thousands of Indians are dying of starvation. Do not 
ee pes hae these fools of sentries understand that the hoarded 
despotic Government. treasure they so vigilantly guard is spent in keeping 
Viherri (167), 10th Dec. their own compatriots in subjection? Are they not 
aware of the fact that the money over which they 
mount guard has been extorted from their fellow-countrymen by the British in 
the shape of taxation? Do not these sepoys realize how base it is to gyard for 
the sake of filling their own bellies the treasuries of aliens who have efislaved 
their country ? The educated wiseacres amongst us are also contributing to 
the strength and permanence of the alien rule in India by means of backbiting 
and other vile devices, One need not be surprised if such upholders of an alien 
government arein the end unsympathetically thrown overboard by the latter 
after they have served its purpose. 


4. For one thousand years past, Hindus and Musalmans have been living 

| together in this country and the time has now come 
Alleged impossibility of when it is well-nigh impossible for either community 
ct ste at <a Hin- to live without the other. In a small village even 
 Gujarctti (24), th Dec, though the Hindus may out-number the Musalmans or 
vice versa, both manage to live together peacefully. In 

establishing their supremacy in India, the greatest deed of heroism achieved by 
the British was to set various classes of the population by the ears, Though 
this was a wicked policy, the Anglo-Indians of the present day have begun 
to revive it. Their efforts in this direction have become all the more strenuous 
on account of the readiness of Mr. Morely to grant some of the demands of 
the Indians. Consequently these men for sometime past have been sedulously 
following the despicable policy of prejudicing Mr. Morley’s mind against the 
Indians. The Muhammadans of Bengal had, a few days ago, organized a Vigi- 
lance Committee with the noble object of remeving any differences that might be 
found to exist between them and the Hindus and of bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion between the two communities. But the Anglo-Indian correspondents of 
English newspapers have represented to their patrons in England that the 
M madans being rendered helpless before the Hindus have formed this 
committee with a view to safeguard their own interests. How far from truth 
such statements, emanating from Anglo-Indians are, cannot have escaped 
the attention of a shrewd statesman like Mr. Morley, It is impossible 
to believe that the members-of these two communities, who were ere long 
hand and glove with one another, would be suddenly tempted to sever their 
connection. Truly pee ag both the Hindus and Muhammadans realize fully 
the consequences of disunion:between them. Every member of. both the com. 
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munities knows how disunion in the past has ledto the imposition of an alien 
yoke upon their necks and subjected them to manifold miseries, Knowing all 
this, it is impossible to believe that the Hindus and Muhammadans of India 
will ever think of running at each other’s throats. But the Atglo-Indians 
are endeavouring to sreate a split between them with a view to make it a firm 
basis of British raie in this country. But they are egregiously mistaken in 
their calculations. It is impossible that any thoughtful Muhammadan—except- 
ing, of course, the class of johookumwallas—will ever think of fostering disunion 
between his community and the Hindus. 


5, The minds of those Anglo-Indians, who belong to the Dipide et impera 
Alleged fatility of the school, have been greatly exercised over the agitation 
efforts of Anglo-Indians to carried on by the Bengalis, The duty of a ruler 
= the patriotic fervor of isto administer the affairs of* a country with the 
ndians. sanction of its people. It is his primary duty to safe- 
Gujarat: (24), 9th Dec. = ou ard the vlgtete and privileges of his palilects and to 
protect their lives and property. If he ever deviates from this course, a war 
ensues between him and his people. The partition of Bengal has swept away 
the rights and privileges of the people of that province. The Bengalis have 
consequently risen in opposition to Government under the leadership of Mr. 
Surendranath, on whose devoted head al! sorts of unworthy epithets have been 
hurled by Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials both in and out of Bengal. 
It is needless to say how detestable such conduct on the part of these Anglo- 
Indians is. Indians are enlightened enough to feel proud of their mother-country. 
If in point of patriotism the natives of India appear as dogs:in the eyes of these 
Anglo-Indians, the latter in return deserve no better appellation. ‘The people 
of India cannot now be made to give up the worship of their motherland or 
to endure quietly the blows and buffets of Anglo-Indian rulers. ‘The spirit that 
now inspires the Indians can never be checked by Englishmen. On the gon- 
trary every effort at curbing it will only tend to stimulate it the more. 


6. Some Englishmen are afraid that if the Sultan of Turkey were to 
husk Ok Gece form a Pan-Islamic league, the eutire Muhammadan 
towards Hindus and Mnsal. POpuUlation of the world would flock to his standard 
mans and an appeal to the €@Nd overpower all other nations, But Mr. Chirol 
latter to join their Hinda who has fully considered this question thinks that 
brethren for sceuring Home gych a fear is quite unfounded, at least in respect of 
s Bhala (118) 11th Dee the Indian Muhammadans. He says that the loyalty 
dapane iiaes: of Indian Moslems to British rule is above suspicion, 
and that if, in respect of political rights, they were placed on an equality with 
the Hindus in spite of their inferior numbers, they would not care to join any 
Pan-Islamic league against the English. This explains why our rulers are 
so anxious to,win over the Mubammadans by means of fair words. They 
are afraid that if the Indian Mubammadans be not kept contented, their 
co-religionists.in other parts of the world would espouse their cause and 
that this would endanger the stability of the British Empire. This 
fear is, in our opinion, well-founded. But) Government are not at all 
afraid of the Hindus, because the latter have no one tochampion their cause, 
We, however, assure our rulers that their present policy of winning over the 
Muhammadans would prove quite useless in the long run, because in the event 
ofa Pan-Islamic league being actually formed, self-interest would certainly 
induce the Indian Muhammadans te join it. But while Government are so 
anxious to secure the sympathy of the Muhammadans, what have they done to 
secure the sympathy of the Hindus? We think that our rulers do not 
display much statesmanship in looking upon the Hindus as worth a straw. 
They would be acting in a statesmanlike manner, if they were to try to bring 
about the political regeneration of the two communities by treating both alike. 
{t would be to their own interest to doso. Despite all the attempts of our rulers 
to keep down the Hindus, the latter would certainly not remain in their present 
low condition for ever, but are bound torise sooner or later. We also remind 
our Muhammadan brethren that these are not the times for religious, but for 
national, ieagues, and that if they wish to effect their own advancement side by 
side with the Hindus, they should form a Pan-Indian league in conjunction 
with the latter for the purpose of securing Home Rule for India, which would | 
equally benefit all communities in the country, are 
con 1871—4 : 
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eu hs “Aeon he Oudh Akhbdr, the whole of ‘the Revenue Depart- 
Pe ach Ne ment of ‘the Amir of. anistan is manned -ex- 
pj Alleged, ‘ix of  olusively by Hindus, who also hold all the posts of 
uglo-  ageounitants in. the Amir’s kingdom, without giving 

HB e Tise to gs of: in the minds of the 
Kesars (136), ites Deo, ‘Muhammadan inhabitants of the country. But a 
different state of things prevails in India, ‘and it can 

be traced solely to the machinations of Anglo- lien officials. The question 
with us is, not how Hindus and Muhammadans should supplant one another, 
-hut.the way in which they should both combine for self-protection against 
ans. Greater cordiality ought to exist between the two communities 
under these circumstances. But the fact that men in the position of the 
‘Nawab of Dacca have lately teken to denouncing the Hindus clearly leads 


one to believe that some hhigh-placed Anglo-Indian officials are clandestinely 


-playing the game of setting one community against the other. 


8. Now-a-days we incessantly hear the clamour that British justice‘in 
India is fast asleep, but no one tries to find out the cause 
_, Bxhortation to Indians to of the phenomencn. Some of our leaders are under 
Bn mea gem the policy of mendi- the impression that the sense of justice of the British — 
cy and to learn the lesson 
of ecifireliance. is wide awake, and itis rumoured that this year’s 
Vihdré (167), 1(th Dec. | Congress will passa resolution about sending another 
mendicant deputation to Kngland to propitiate the 
_ British Goddess of Justice. Those men who seem to be still deluded by the hope 
that such deputations will do good to India are blind to the teachings of 
History. They should bear in mind the principle laid down by Carlyle 
that. “Strength is justice.” Its efficacy was seen in the recent San-francisco 
€@ffair, It lies in our power, too, to rouse the Goddess of British Justice in India 
from her present slumber, ‘The Goddess was wide awake in this country in the 
early twenties of the last century when the British were aware of the strength 
‘of the Indians. A perusal of the ordors issued by the Kast India Company 
to its servants about the treatment of the Indians amply proves this statement. 
One such order dated 14th April 1513 lays down that a European maltreating 
‘a native should be “immediately sent to England”. Why should things 
have changed since then? The reason is quite obvious, Our people then 
‘knew very well the principie of self-reliance and never meekly put up with 
‘humiliation at the hands of white men. Our weakness is at the root of our 
‘present degeneration. If, therefore, we bring home, by our actions, to the 
‘English people in India that our wrists are now as strong as they were in the 
past, they would be quickly roused from their slumber. 


9, “The leaders of Native society deserve to be congratulated on their 
success in organizing a befitting welcome for 


Appreciation of Mr, Dada- Find’s ‘ Dada,’ when he lands in our midst on Friday 


bhai Nayroji’s public services 


2 eg ay next. India has not produced a nobler son than he, 
| Jém-e-Jumshed (29), 12th nor has she ever witnessed a nobler or more inspiring 
Dec., Eng. cols. spectacle than what she is destined to behold on 


Friday evening—an octogenarian hero stepping on 

her shores to lay with his pious hands the last great sacrifice of a great life on 
the altar of patriotism and loyalty. There. may be Indians who do not 
subscribe to all that Mr. Dadabhai says, but where is the Indian who does 
not feel proud of him? ‘There may be Englishmen who do not like the 
‘Qongress, but where is the Englishman who fails to admire that high 
“sense of public duty which has induced Mr. Dadabhai to take this 
“perilous burden upon his shoulders? In joining to welcome Dadabhai Navroji, 
glishmen and Natives will not be taken as joining in subscribing to his 
‘political creed, but in paying homage to a great character—in honouring a 
stainless gentleman, an ardent patriot, a devoted aoe. of British power and 
Sucre in India.” 


“Day after to-morrow will land on ies ities the Patriarch and 

4 _. Patriot of India, bowed down with the weight of 
— Review (12), 12th  four-score years‘and two, not amidst the salvos of . 
guns, but “the hurrahs and hosancas of -a Erste! | 


cm half a century.. Mr. Dadabhai Navroji is here, in the midst of political 
commotion and. contention, at ‘a period of life when nature dictates repose 


tional. He has thought it his duty never to whisper to himself such words 4s 


‘at issue, and so long as health and strength are continued to him in a meastte 


of no other man in India would have been accepted with that unanimous 


concourse of people representing all classes of the population of Bombay, ] 


‘loving public whom he has served faithfully and conscientiously for more 


because he has felt that the circumstances of the case were altogether excep- 
retirement from public life so long as important questions relating to India are 


sufficient to enable him to hope that he might be of use in pro:noting their solu- 
tions........ If there be one Indian more than another who has fought for the 
freedom of thought and speech for his countrymen ; if there is one Indian greater 
than the rest in his marvellous capacity for reaching the hearts of the people; 
that Indian, we say, is Dadabhai Navroji. He is one of the men of the 
ace whose name is writ large in the pages of his country’s history, and 
whose reputation will remain a sacred memory in many an Indian and English 
home. Whatever his political enemies may call him, whether a faddist, 
socialist, or a dreamer, no one can deprive him of the glory which is his due. 
Be now stands first in the hearts of his countrymen and sees iis reward for 
years of sacrifice and labour, not in the tawdry bauble of a Government 
decoration or title, but in the love and esteem of a whole nation.,.,...... We 
accord a hearty and cordial welcome to India’s Grand Old Man.”’ 


11. “If it is enthusiasm and not age that makes a yourg man, it is a 
mistake to speak of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji as a Grand 
Welcome accorded to Qld Man: he isaGrand Young Man. We have seen 
Mr. Dadabhai Navroji on his i¢ stated that he comes to India with a special mission. 
arrival in Bombay. We hink ¢l h ‘ 
Indian Spectator (5), 15th © rather t ink that he went to England with a 
Dec.; Bombay Samdchér mission and we should be glad to hear of our future 
(66). 15th Dec.; Jdm-e- prospects. It is expected by some that he will pour 
preg ws Henags (63) oil on the troubled waters in Calcutta. We know 
15th Dec. o Sid Vastomdn that Mr. Navroji’s words often breathe fire. If they 
(92), 15th Dee. drop oil in the year 1906, he must have acquired a 
new gift, or rather lost an old and more valuable one, 
by his long sojourn in England........... It is well-known that whenever 
Mr. Dadabhai visits his native land, he meets with an ovation which might 
well be envied by Viceroys and Governors if they cared for such honours, 
and it is superfluous to write at length on the magnificent and hearty reception 
given to him yesterday.” |‘he Gujarati dailies of Saturday publish lengthy 
and detailed accounts of the warm and enthusiastic reception accorded to 
Mr. Dadabhai Navroji on his arrival in Bombay on 14th December by people 
of all classes and creeds in Bombay, ] 


*12, ‘The unique and historic reception with which the first city in India 
tiisipox wr cnc greeted its Grand Old Man would have swelled with 
a —. oar Rs pride the bosom of a sovereign. The ovation was 
Dussd (27), 16th es entirely spontaneous in its outburst. It was a con- 
| — ¢erete manifestation of the grateful acknowledgments 

to Mr. Dadabhai from his fellow-countrymen for his inestimable and self-saeri- 
ficing services of a life-time......... The procession was marked with simplicity 
which lent solemnity to the scene and made it the more imposing. From one 
end of its route to another the streets were a continuous flood of humanity....... 
The honour which is now conferred upon Mr, Dadabhai Navroji asthe Pre. 
sident of the Congress for a third time testifies to the stronghold which he 
has on the confidence and esteem of the various classes and communities 
of India. The dispute which was one time raised over the question of the 
election of the President threatened to assume a serious aspect. The name 


approval with which Mr. Dadabhai’s was received by people of all, parties 
and denominations.......-.. Mr. Dadabhai has spent a whole life-time in 
the cause of his country’s welfare with a singleness of purpose and. self- 
sacrifice, which is quite exemplary............ ‘This paper should naturally feel 
elated that the man, who is now adored and whose name is on the lips of 
all India, should have been its father and. founder,” (The Hindi Punch 
ublishes several cartoons illustrative of Mr, Dadabhai Navroji’s return to 
ndia and of the hearty and cordial welcome extended to him by an immense 
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RRS od 3,7 It gives us unbounded and — to weleome 
| EB Sajarats (24), 16th Dec, thirteen years....... Nothing could be more touching 
we Sa ee and ennobling than the spectacle of an Indian, who 
reached the age of 83, undertaking the fatigue of a lengthy sea-voyage 
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he re ibilities of an arduous mission........... Absolute selflessness 

and .p of motives, single-minded and life-long devotion to the best 

interes his mother-land, and splendid courage, marvellous perseverance and 

tenacity of purpose—all these qualities have made him admired and loved by 

_all........... Mr. Dadabhai was given a most splendid, we had almost said a royal, 

Welcome by the people of Bombay all: along the route to his bungalow. ........ 

Never in the history of India has there been an event so unique and so remark- 

able as the return home of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji at this time of his age to 

reside over the deliberations of the forthcoming session of the Indian 

ational Congress..........Mr. Dadabhai’s remarkable personality, his truly 

eras venerable age, his sustained perseverance and patriotism, his unflinching faith 

7 and courage, his life-leng and absolutely disinterested devotion to India and 

his spotless character have deeply impressed the mind of his countrymen. If 

Mr. Dadabhai’s presence in India at this moment is profoundly instructive to 

all his countrymen, it ought to serve the purpose of awakening our rulers also 

to a sense of their duty. Why has our Grand Old Man spent fifty years of his 

life upon a wasting and almost hopeless struggle? Why has he come back 

to India?. Why are educated Indians so much dissatisfied with the present 

situation of their countrymen? Why has the Congress been agitating for the 

last twenty-one years and what has our civilized and Christian Government 

done by way of discharging their duties and responsibilities before God and man P 

Apart from the paltry controversies of the hour and the fleeting passions of the 

moment, is there any political significance in Mr. Dadabhai’s return to India 

and in the stirring up of the mind of the country which the world has recently 

witnessed ? Are Government going to direct this activity into fruitful and 

beneficent channels for the benefit of the rulers as well as the ruled or are they 

going to force it into unhealthy ways? Is it statesmanship to disregard and 

even trample upon the articulate and responsible opinion of educated India ? 

; Is it justice and humanity to repress the material, social and political 

growth of an ancient people with a civilization of their own by adopting a 

retrograde and unsympathetic policy of ravial selfishness? Is it in accord 

with the dictates of morality to make solemn pledges and promises and then to 

attempt to nullify them by putting forward all sorts of transparent excuses and 
subterfuges ? ” 


*14, “The magnificent, spontaneous, cordial and enthusiastic ovation which 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 16th the native citizens of Bombay of all classes, Hindus, 
Den elie rah Muhammadans, Parsis and others, accorded on Friday 
afternoon to Mr. Dadabhai Navroji was in reality 
unparalleled.,........._ Never before in Indian annals has a private citizen been 
accorded such a warm and ringing welcome which even royalty might envy. 
The programme of the Reception Committee was simplicity itself, and yet, 
sooth to say, that very simplicity imparted to the demonstrations a grandeur, 
4 a dignity, and a stateliness which were quite unique........... Men, women and 
ie children, old and young, rich and poor, seemed to have been irresistibly driven 
a as if it were by some great inward and unconscious wave to do honour to one 
who has come to be regarded by the country at large as having worthily fulfilled 
his noble destiny.......... No Indian has worn better the white flower of a 
blameless life than Mr. Dadabhai........... What tears of joy must have silently 
flowed down the cheeks of the octogenarian, who was the hero of such popular 
worship, the veteran, who was ecstatically- cheered by thousands of brazen 
throats !| ”’ 
16. The Hind Swardjya quotes the following from the Indian Socialist 
I Pee aa in continuation of the extract quoted by it in its last 
bhai» Navroii's election 2, issue (vide paragraph 13 of last Weekly Report) :— 
President of the Indian “ We have ample evidence to show that Mr. Dadabhai 
‘National Congress for the Navroji is ever ready to oblige his Anglo-Indian 
ie me edbihige (28), seek friends at the cost of his country. He belongs toa clique 
Dec, Hag: od” . Composed of a few Anglo-Indians, two or three Parsais 
; e | and a handful of Hindus, who engineer the Indian 
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National Congress which has no constitution at-all as recently pointed out by the 
Times of India. He knows the value of judicious self-advertisement regardless 
of the claims of his countrymen. Remember the recent jobbery perpetrated by 
him in connection with the Editorship of the India—the accommodating journal 
which is always ready to. proclaim his sayings and!doings tothe world. ,Remem- 


-ber also how in his last message to the Indian National Congress he vocifer- 


ously praised above all other Englishmen his Anglo-Indian friends connected 
with the British Committee of the Congress, which is in a fair way to become 
an ally of the East India Association. In that communication he altogether 
ignored the services of such a true friend of India as Mr, H. M. Hyndman, 
whose name he seems to be afraid to mention on any public occasion lest he should 
offend his Anglo-Indian patrons.......... One may now wellask: ‘ What is it 
that makes this man with the burden of eighty-one years on his shoulders jump 


at an informal offer of the Presidentship of the Indian National Cougrass, parti- 


cularly as he has already occupied that position twice and as the name of a most 
deserving patriot has been before the Indian public for sometime?’ We may lay 
down as a general principle that the public weal of a country demands that the 
highest position in its National Assembly should not be filled by an individual, 
however eminent, beyond a certain limit or period ......... We have known 
Mr. Dadabhai Navroji for nearly thirty years, and it causes us no pleasure to say 
unpalatable truths about a man who for very many years had the reputation 
of labouring disinterestedly in his vountry’s cause. We have approached him 
both privately and publicly in order to give him an opportunity for reconsider- 
ing his position, but so far he has not shown any inclination tosave the 
situation by withdrawing from the present deplorable contest. On the 
contrary, before his election by the Reception Committee at Calcutta he 
showed such indecent haste in booking his passage to Bombay ‘as a _precau- 
tionary measure,’ to quote the words of his own organ India, that we have no 
hesitation in regarding him as a mischievous partisan in this unfortunate 
struggle. It is not against the old friend, bat against the new enemy of our 
country, that- we are constrained to make these strictures, and we trust that 
Indians will take them in good part.”’ 


16. ‘His Excellency the Viceroy’s acceptance of the invitation to open 

the Industrial Exhibition of the Congress at Calcutta 

Industrial Exhibition tobe this year must rejoice the hearts of all true Indians 

held in connection with the anxious to promote the Industrial regeneration of 
Indian National Congress. Ind; The G [at tox bh 1 

Gujarét Mitra (25), 9th India...... oo e Government of India has always 

Dec., Eng. cols. viewed this new activity of the Congress with evident 

satisfaction and even offered assistance to the organi- 

sers of the movement which has proved of immense service. For the last one 

year and more the swadeshi movement in Bengal,-which arose out of the 

agitation against the territorial redistribution of the province, has made a 


considerable stir throughout India. Lord Minto, as the head of the Indian 


- Government, has now come forward to set the seal of approval to what the 


swadeshists and the Congress have been endeavouring to achieve for the 
industrial regeneration of India.......... There is no earthly sense in the cry so 
often heard that the British rulers of this country have no sympathy with the 
swadeshi movement.” 


17. The idea of inviting His Excellency the Viceroy to open the 
Industrial Exhibition at Calcutta is not at all liked 

Alleged biunder of inviting by the advocates of swadeshi. Englishmen can never 
the Marge J ae my has be expected to sympathise with a bond fide swudeshi 
— sian: te agitation. A blunder has, therefore, been committed 
Kal ()32), 14th Dec. in offering the honour of opening the Exhibition 


to Lord Minto, who can never be expected to speak 


in favour of boycott or to approve of school-boys taking part in politics. The 


English are past-masters in the art of undertaking, of their own accord, a 
thing. which the people may be very anxious to do themselves, and thereby 


making them indifferent to it and effectively damping their enthusiasm for it, . 
Our leaders should, therefore, beware of the danger of a Swadeshi Exhibition 
- being turned into an Exhipition of foreign articles by allowing it to pass under 
the guidance of Englishmen, The Swadeshi Exhibition, in order to be strictly 
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men had already come forward-with munificent offers and that a Committee was 
\ | oH 


, niust ne ond see meat a swadesht gentieman. How can/foreigners 
ike ‘Lord “Minto aspire to a ~ pa it when they grow fat on 
4ndia’s money and endeavour to promote Ifare of great Britain ? 


38, .“ One should be reluctant to judge harshly of those who are, accord- 
~"‘ATleged imconsistency of i= totheir ghts, seeking to advance the material 
i sans vt in boyootting prosperity of their country. But we are not quite 
‘foreign goods; but not foreign sure if those who met the other day to protest against 
| a mahed (99).18th 2e.introduction of foreign articles in the Calcutta 
ai hank, cole. (29), Exhibition even cared to think about the moral 
ok aspect.of what they were doing. Indeed, what shall 
we think of the‘intellectual fairness and honesty of those-who raved so wildly 
that day against the use of foreign articles and ended by discriminating in 
favour of foreign machinery ?.......... If you deem it to be a pollution to touch 
British and other foreign manufactured goods, if it has become a cardinal] tenet 
of your political. creed to boycott everything made outside the country, why 
' patronise even the machinery, which, after all, is the product of the highest 
_ skill, labour and ingenuity of the foreigner? And if you find the use of 
this machinery to be indispensable, why go on boasting, day after day, about 
your independent position in this matter? Why talk such arrant nonsense 
about India being self-contained and self-dependent! Why, what could bea 
greater proof of your helplessness and inferiority, of your indebtedness to the 
Miechha whom you so heartily detest, than the fact that you must needs 
make use of some of the best products of his inventive genius as the instru- 
ments of your industrial regeneration, as in fact the sole means of your making 
‘the eountry self-dependent ? ” 
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19. * Lord Lamington’s personal inspection of the conditions under which 
the Hajis labour in this city, prior to their embarka- 
Hajis’ grievances in Bom- tion for Jeddah, will have not only suggested some 
AEs. Ge (29), 14th practical course of action to the Government, but also 
Ten. See ole. expedited the movement which has been started by 
ibs some of the Muhammadan leaders themselves with a 
view to a better care and treatment of these pilgrims, There is no lack of funds 
among the Indian Muhammadans for the purpose, and as the question is one 
that affects the welfare of the whole conimunity and has a distinct religious 
aspect about it, it would be surprising if the requisite funds were not forthcoming 
‘to provide a sufficiently commodious Pilgrim’s Rest in Bombay, which would 
help to make most of the grievances and complaints that we hear of a thing of 
the past.” 


20. “The quaramtine regulations against which our Muhammadan 
countrymen justly protested were not the only 
“Gujarati (24), 16th Dec., source of hardships to which the pilgrims were 
- Eng. cols.; Bombay Samd- syhiected. No doubt with the abolition of quaran- 
char (66), 15th Dec.; Akh- ©. Et che 
bér-i-Ielam (62), 14th Deo. | tine one principal grievance was removed. But 
other hardships still remain and the leaders of the 
Muhammadan community must take early steps for their removal with 
such sympathy and help as the Government might be in a position to give. 
Some time ago whilst advocating the abolition of quarantine restrictions, we 
ourselves pointed out that the arrangements in Bombay for the accommodation 
of Hajis were so unsatisfactory that they could scarcely be regarded as credit- 
able. His‘Excellency Lord Lamington and the Honourable Mr. Fulton paid 
an unannounced visit to some of the places where the pilgrims are encamped 
prior to their embarkation for Jeddah. The conditions in which the latter were 
found were anything but sanitary, decent or comfortable. Surely this state of 
things ought to cease at an early date ina city like Bombay. The Muham- 
‘madan community is never wanting in religious enthusiasm, and it passes 
one’s comprehension why a sufficient number of sanitary rest-houses or Musa- 
farkhanas‘have not been provided in Bombay for so many -years......... We 
hope His Excellency’s surprise visit will help in awakening the leaders of the 
-“Muhammadan community ‘to a sense of their grave responsibility in this matter. 
After we had written so far, we were glad to learn that two Muhammadan gentle- 


formed some time ‘e to consider the question of providing suitable accommoda- 


tion to pilgrims.”” |The Bombay Samdchdr and the Akhbdr-i-Isldm write in 
& similar strain and add an appeal to the local Government to make the offer 
of a suitable site for the erection of these rest-houses, ] 


21. Some of the steamship companies of Bombay having advertised 

, _.  Yidiculously low rates to Jedda, thousands of poor 

(188), loch — Bahadur Muhammadans were indueed to flock to Bombay 
; ec.; Sultan-il a se : 

Akhbar (1&6), 11th Dec. from Northern India in the ‘hope of being able to 

perform the Haj. ‘The companies at first issued 

tickets to a few MHajis at the advertised rates, but suddenly raised 


them to four or five times the amount and thereby caused serious 


disappointment and panic amongst thousands of Hajis, too poor to pay 


the heavy fare, Having once made up their minds to perform the Haj, they 
are reluctant to return to their homes, even though they cannot afford to pay 
the heavy passage money to Jedda. They are thus stranded in the city, and 
the existing Musafarkhanas being insufficient to accommodate all of them, many 
have been driven to take up their abode in streets and gulleys, where they are 
exposed to the heat of the sun by day and the biting cold of night. We beg 
to call the attention of Government to this pitiable condition of the Hajis and 
request that something should be done to mitigate their sufferings, [The Sulidn- 
ul- Akhbar makes similar remarks and suggests that steamship fares during. the 
pilgrim season, at least in the case of third class passengers, should be fixed by 
Government. | 


22, ‘The Muhammadan community of the Punjab, and of India in general, 
deserve te be heartily congratulated on the valuable 
Appointment ofa Muham- prize that has fallen to the lot of one of their mem- 
Chel Court of the Punjab. bers in the shape of an exalted judicial appointment. 
Jém-s-Jamshed (29), 14th Muhammadan Judges have ere now adorned the High 
Dec., Eng, cols. Court Bench in Bombay, Calcutta and Allahabad, 
and there could be nothing like an experiment, there- 
fore, in the appointment of a Muhammadan as a Judge of the Chief Court of 
the Punj4b. Our Muslim fellow-countrymen have a right to their due share of 
high official appointments in every province of the Empire, and we cannot 
but sympathise with the efforts that the educated section of the community 
are making to obtain responsible posts for members of their community.......... 
While ‘congratulating the community on the nomination of one of them to 
the Bench of the Punjab Chief Court, we hope that they will continue to 
receive their due share of such prizes in the future.” 


23. We learn that the people of Gokak Taluka of the Belgaum Distric#have 

7 called the attention of the local Government to the 

Bn Ae ei, severe censure passed by the High Court on Mr. R. C. 
Depvty Collector of Bele Artal, District Deputy Collector of Belgaum and a 
~~ eer ae Lingayat by caste, for his share in certain criminal pro- 
— renee Sen ceedings instituted against some respectable Brahmins 
of thetaluka. Ifthe allegations made against Mr. Artal 

be well founded, he deserves condign punishment for fomenting caste animosities 
amongst the people under his charge. Whatever may be the decision of Govern- 
ment in the matter, such cases illustrate the high tension existing between 
different communities in the country and also serve to create a feeling of dis- 
trust in the mind of Government respecting the impartiality of native exe- 


cutive officers. 


24. A Belgaum correspondent of the Dnyin Prakdsh writes:—Your 

: correspondent, who recently charged Mr. Brendon, 
Mr. Brendon’s regime as our Acting Collector, with leaving everything to be 
parm Collector of Bel- done by his subordinates shonl mere been a to 
B. 13:, Support his allegation with specific instances (vide 
palnadn Prakash CO), paragraph 19 of last Weokly Report). His complaint 
that Vaishnava Brahmins are being ousted here by 


the Saraswats only shows that he was actuated by caste jealousy in penning 


his letter ; otherwise he should have known that it is not the policy of 


- Government to favour one caste as against another. 


‘be officers and)some villagers. near 
“ Purandbar was’ caused, it on aédount ofthe 
nce of ‘the Marathi otf the part of 
e officers. If that be the case, then they wére 
: oinitals in the wrong in not having taken with 

becoahy eis, 7, OPE "Marathi interpreter as provided for by the 
pee of Beccieseind, Moreover, they bein the better educated of the two 
should have left. the place immediately they found that they were 
§ misunderstood by the villagers. The only relieving feature of the affair 
is that the Bombay officials have refrained from investing it with a political 
aspect like the Pecnaer 


26. A resident of the Fort (Bombay) writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn :— 
For a long time past, the pfs A of certain 
“Alleged nuisance of bad- localities in the Fort have been  systemati- 
mashes he Fort gy 8 cally annoyed by a gang of badmashes, who 

aman (92), 1 : 
“Deo. and 12th Dec. parade the streets after dusk and keep on roving 
till the early hours of the morning. They 
- disturb respectable residents -in their midnight slumbers by singing aloud 
‘all sorts of' indecent and obscene songs and using the most filthy language 
‘imaginable, Some of them annoy young Parsi girls by cracking the most 
‘shameful and‘ disgusting jokes while passing by them, and at times 
‘they’ -ever go’ to the length of making indecent gestures at them. 
The nuisance has continued long enough, and it is high time that 
immediate steps were taken by the authorities concerned for its suppression. 
It is really strange that the badmashes should have so long been able to carry 
on their nefarious practices with impunity without attracting the attention of 
our vigilant police. But now that the annoyance has reached an intolerable 
Stage, it is hoped that the publication of this complaint would attract the atten- 
tion of the Oommissioner of Police, and that the badmashes at once be 
brought to book so that an example might be set to others of the same kind. 

In a subsequent issue another correspondent of the same paper adds :— 
ot content with making gestures, these rogues oftentimes make bold to 
address young girls and to utter indecent expressions within their hearing. 
Besides, they frighten ladies by throwing lighted squibs in their midst 
if they happen to stand in a group talking with each other on the road 
or on a verandah, The sooner, therefore, this gang of cowardly rogues is 
hauled up before a Magistrate, the better it would be for the safety of their 

innumerable victims. ] 


¢ 27,. “We have had occasion before this of drawing the attention of the 
postal authorities to the numerous grievances of the 
Grievances of postal peons postal peons at Karachi and to state that unless these 
a Paper ) ‘were redressed, a very serious situation would inevit- 
arachi Ohionicle (7), 9th 
- Dian! ably arise. We confess that some very petty griev- 
ances have been redressed, but the chief ones still 
uire to be remedied. The working hours of the postal peons continue 
pps stil and notwithstanding the assurance from the Deputy Pommenies 
General that more than 8 hours’ work was not intended to be exacted, 
practice the things are, however, otherwise. Almost every postal peon has = 
_ work from 8 to .11 hours daily, owing probably to the large extent of the 
_beats.. In our. opinion it is,not.a safe criterion to judge of the work of the 
postal peons by the number of articles delivered. Such a mode of judging can 
at best be defective. We have, however, to draw attention to the fact of the pay 
of these peons being small and of their chances of promotion being very remote, 
- depending largely as they do upon the resignation or death of some one from 
among their ranks, Tat’ promotion comes only asa matter of accident and 
' not as a reward of: laborious: service i3 only too patent from the facts now 
ed and that the promotions lately ordered, though awarded after repeated 
ete ing, are-—to.say the least of them—most irregular and fail to show any 
ciple underlying‘them. - A peon with scarcely 2 years’ service is put 
over th Pr heads of others-who'should have rightly occupied the place of the 
ff Fess see ‘the fines imposed on these. peons for-any : remissness, generally 
‘the Salt ong hours of work, are altogether out of proportion to their 


salaries, We have tried to ventilate some of the grievances of the 
peons who, we learn, intend once more petitioning. the authorities regarding the | 
and failing to get justice taking such steps as will be suited to their 


same 
case.” 


21 
postal 


28. “The minds of the people of Sukkar and Shikaérpur are very much 


Alleged prevalence of 
thefts and _ dacoities 
Sukkur and Shikarpur. 

Prabhat (53), 5th Dec., 


Eng. cols. 


exercised over tw0O murders recently committed in 
their midst during one week, On 24th November 


a* awidow was poisoned at Shik4rpur, and two days 


later a boy was decoyed into an uninhabited bun- 
galow at Sukkur and done to death about noon- 
time. There is already a feeling of grave uneasiness 


among the people owing to thefts and dacoities which have of late become 
the order of the day. It may be easily imagined how the above cold-blooded 
murders must have helped to aggravate this feeling. We for ourselves cannot 
understand the apathy with which our officials seem to regard this growth 
of crime in Sind. Sofar as the people are aware, the authorities are practically 
doing next to nothing to check the increasing evil which has produced such 
& wide and general sense of insecurity throughout the province. This is not as 
it should be. If the evil is thus let alone, it will ere long assume unmanageable 


proportions.” 


29. ‘*Weare much pleased to notice the two successful raids made by 


Gambling dens at Karachi 
and Hyderabad (Sind). 
Prabhe@t (53), 5th Dec., 


Eng. cols. 


the Police of Karachi on gambling dens, Such dens 
are an unmitigated nuisance, and the Police are 
not worth their salt if they do not do their level best 
to make it too hot for the owners of such dens. We 
wish the activity of the Police of Kardchi would 


excite some spirit of emulation among their brethren in Hyderabad, where 
gambling houses are flourishing in the midst of respectable neighbourhoods and 
doing no end of mischief,’’ 


30. 


Alleged desirability of 
selecting Muhammadans or 
at least non-Hindus or non- 
Amils to serve in the Sub- 
ordinate Judiciary of Sind. 

Al-Hag (52), Ist Dec,, 
Eng. cols. 


“It is rumoured that Mr. Ali Muhammad Hassanally, Subordinate 


Judge of Hyderabad, is about to be transferred to 
Sukkur as Additional Judge. If the rumoured 
transier takes place, we should particularly like to 
impress upon the authorities the desirability of 
selecting a suitable Sub-Judge for Hyderabad. We 
have more than once protested against the appoint- 
ment of a Hyderabadi Amil to a post of responsibility 


at Hyderabad, the home and stronghold of the Amils, and, we think, we 
need not repeat that the appointment of an Amil Sub-Judge here would be a 


creat administrative blunder. 


We would recommend that, if a proper man be 


not available in the province, a suitable non-Hindu or at least a non-Amil 
should be imported from the presidency or elsewhere.” 


ol. 


Government of India’s 
circular to local Governments 
on the question of free prim- 
ary education. 

Paérst (13), Sth Dec.; 
Mahre@tia (9), 9th Dec.; 
Kesars (136), llth Dec. 


case of large families. 


Education. 


“The Government of India have invited the opinions of local Govern- 


ments on the advisability of abolishing fees in pri- 
mary schools. In an ideal state the fees ought, of 
course, to be abolished and the schools supported 
entirely out of the rates, for however low they are, 
the fees are a sort of tax on the slender resources of 
the poor, and become positively oppressive in the 


The practice of charging fees, however, was instituted 


in accordance with a principle arising out of observation of the peculiarities of 
human nature both in India and other countries. Gratuitous education, like many 
other gratuitous privileges, is not valued so much as that.for which some pay ment 
is made. Parents lose their feeling of responsibility in the matter and do not insist 


on the regular attendance of their boys at school that they enforce when they. 


pay for the schooling. And another important point is that a. rupee paid in 


con 187]——6 


- school fees is paid a good. deal more willingly than eight annas in additional 


vie patents ‘who. exetvise welf-denialso‘as''to odtoate 


ve" yoosc no snag nance saan nara a. ga ie “the 
twith .compiisary : « tion «on - the horizon \iwe <santiot 


ignore the arguments in favour of abolition. So long as education is optional, 

it is ® mere matter of choice whether foes should .be charged.or not; as 
soon as. ‘it becomes compulsory, fees become ‘zoolwum........... On the Whole, 
' however, considering the. poverty of the average Indian household, it might 
be well totry ‘the ex t of rédacing fees rather than. abolishing ‘them 
altogether. Tf the xe on were accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in school ‘attendance, the process could be. continued until the fees reached 
Vaiishing point, when compulsory education could be introduced.” [The 
Mahrdtta writes :—** We hail with sincere joy the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India calling for the opinions of the local Governments on the question 
of the abolition of fees in primary schools.,........ We hope the local Govern- 
ments will respond with loyal enthusiasm to the proposal of reform ‘made by 
the Supreme Government and co-operate with them heartily and with right 
good-will in the practical consideration of the proposal.” The Kesari writes :— 
It is a matter for great satisfaction that the Supreme Government is about to intro- 
ducé free primary education into this country. Jtdoes not, however, redound to 
the credit of our civilized rulers that they should have taken over a century to 
become alive tosucha matter of paramount importance and to make an 
attempt to tacklethe problem long after other Western nations and even 
Japan had sucessfully solved it. | 


32. The Bombay Samdchdr highly compliments the Government of India 

upon the. good beginning they have made in coming 

nape on. Samachar (66), forward with a proposal for making primary edu- 

(92), &th xe. ~Ssé« tion free in India after the example of England 

: and otber civilised countries, and for their frank 

admission that the present prosperous condition of the country’s finances enables 

*% them to take this necessary step. The paper thinks that the principles laid 

down by the Supreme Government in the circular are so sound and reasonable 

that hardly any exception could be taken thereto by the Local Governments. 

t The paper, in conclusion, trusts that the Indian National Congress will not at 

(| its ensuing session fail to mark its appreciation of the good step taken by Gov- 

co ernment in this matter, [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—While the Govern- 

Ws ment of Lord Curzon tried through the instrumentality of the University 

* Commission to make education so dear and expensive as to debar poor people 

from its benefits, it is gratifying to see a marked contrast in Lord Minto’s 

Government proposing to make primary education free for the masses of 

India. It is not clear from the circular letter whether the Supreme Govern- 

ment mean to open new primary schools in places where none exist at present. 

We do not wish that any section of the population should be denied the 
benefit of education. | | 


Ratlways, 


88, “ We invite the attention of the Jodhpur-bikanir Railway authorities 
| z ; _ to the desirability of accelerating the present speed 
qi ee oth per Bikaats of ordinary passenger trains running between Hyder- 
Railway to remove the com- abad (Sind) and Mirpur Khas, The distance between 
a plaints of pi rs travel- these two stations is only 42 miles, but the time 
ling by the line. taken by passenger trains in traversing this small 


Bo ee (52), Ist Dee, distanee is about four hours. The rush of traffic on 
} Eng. this line is great.......... It is, therefore, inexplicable 
ag why the Railway authorities pay no heed to the one thousand and one improve- 

ments that are badly needed on this section. It isnot only the slow speed 


between Hyderabad and Mirpur Khas that is bitterly complained of. There are 
er defects as well, ¢.g., inadequate lights and want of proper arrangements for 
+o supply of drinking water to passengers. — We hope the powers that be 
will no longer allow the reputation of their administration to suffer by 
setting: at naught the reasonable demands of the pub he 
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81. ‘We are aware wenger Harrison and the Times of iii be hand 

| a rearati es in glove with each other........... Taki vantage 
of Mr Harrison, Accountant Of this Mr. Hgerfsin Has “efdeavouted to | reply 
General, Bombay, and other in the Times of India of Saturday last to our 
Sea a of Soe comments, on his Municipal pranks. We cannot 
rE yaaa ~~ belp saying that what he has offered is an extremely 
Oriental Review (12), 12th lame and vague apology. The grave accusation we 
Dec.; “Kaiser-i-Hind (30), brought against him in our last issue was that he 
16th Dec., Eng. cols. was carrying on a campaign of underhand intrigue. 
He has absolutely no reply to give to this charge...... . Asa matter of fact we 
have a great deal of authentic information, which enables us to add a great 
many things to what we adduced in our last number. Mr. Harrison has not 
denied that he has sent private and confidential letters to a number of the 
Justices of the Peace of the most audacious character. What is worse is that 
he has sent them to people who could easily be coerced into subjection by the 
action of a Government official. For instance, an Abkédri contractor can 
scarcely venture to refuse any request emanating from a person in the position 
of Mr. Harrison. He knows that there is such a thing as official camaraderie 
between Government officials, and that if he offends one, he offe.ids all. Now 
we openly charge Mr, Harrison with having written privately to a man in 
this predicament.......... We do not think that Mr. Harrison is capable of 
spreading statements such as those which his henchmen are propagating. But 
we have it on good information that Mr. Harrison’s henchmen try to gain 
converts to their side by aileging that the highest officialsk—even the members 
of the Executive Council of His Excellency the Governor—have promised to 
support the ticket of their clique. We are confident that such statements are 
untrue. We know that the Honourable Mr. Fulton and the Honourable Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie, who are both men of broad and sturdy liberalism, can have no 
part or lot in such a conspiracy as we have announced.......... The only apology 
which Mr, Harrison tries to make is altogether beside the mark. He tries to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public by saying that ‘the plain and simple 
object of the movement is to prevent the undue introduction of politics into 
the civic affairs of Bombay.’ His humble servitors put it in more picturesque 
language when they say that his intention is to drive out from the Corporation 
‘the political badmashes’ who infest it. Now we challenge Mr. Harrison or, 
for the matter of that, the T%xes of India, to point out a single instance in 
which the members of the Corporation whom he is attacking have been guilty of 
‘the undue introduction of politics into the civic affairs of the city’.......... Ifhe 
calls such things as asserting the constitutional rights of the Corporation against 
the Commissioner an undue introduction of politics, if he calls the maintenance 
of the constitutional rights of the Corporation against the Government an 
undue introduction of politics, if he calls the vigorous vindication of the 
principles of local self-government an undue introduction of politics, then 


we are prepared to admit that he is right in the same sense as all Anglo-Indians 


were right when they opposed tooth and nail the introduction and expan- 
sion of local self-government in India by the Government of India in Lord 
Ripon’s time. In any other sense we maintain and assert—and we challenge 
Mr. Harrison to prove the contrary—that the men against whom he is intri- 
guing have never resorted to an ‘ undue introduction of politics into the civic 
affairs of the city.’ 1f there has ever been such an attempt, it was made by 
Mr, Harrison’s countrymen when they proposed a second addréss to Lord 
Curzon with the sole object of getting an indirect approval of a. policy 
which all India disapproved. It is a pity, that at a moment like this 
other officials are co-operating with Mr. Harrison in a way équally 
indefensible. It is alleged that both the Collector of Customs and_ the 
Bombay Collector are vigorously employed in_ helping Mr. Harrison. 


We have no hesitation in saying that officials like these Oollectors have 


no right or business to meddle with the elections of the City’s Muni- 


cipal Corporation, We do not know if the Government of Bombay are aware 


on. 
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dale are playing, but.in view of the excitement and resent- 
circles or ing, Mr.. Harrison’s conspiracy we think 


ty. of Go ernment to.make an. inquiry into the.matter and to see 
natble oeials bee are not. abusing their power and position in the manner 


cuter ps @ alone. Off jials and Europeans, Mr, Harrison says that ‘a 
I yminent Indians have associated themselves with it.’ We 
Kou ald Pike to te the opinion of the Times of India and Mr, Harrison as to 
a8 men they consider as eminent Indians, © Our information is that two of his 
ndian. henchmen are young men without experience, without knowledge and 
without any other ballast except overweening conceit........... We shall here- 
deal with the part the Municipal Commissioner is playing in this 
osiuieame, * ‘(The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :— For the last two months and 
: upwards we have been heating of some mysterious workings of a Caucus at the 
lead of which is an official member of the Corporation.......... Lord Laming- 
ton and his colleagues ought for the reputation of what is recognised as 
a ‘model’ local self-government in all India to take serious notice of the chief 
man of the Caucus who is an official, and also of his Civilian associates, ‘They 

are no credit to the ‘distinguished’ service to which they belong.” 


35. ‘The Times’ of India takes great pains to point out that the’ move- 

' ment has been engineered more by Natives than 

‘Indu Prakash (43), 8th Europeans, that race prejudice has nothing to do 
Dec. Eng, cols: » ; with it, that Government is not at the bottom of 
it, and that if Government servants are taking a 

prominent part in the matter, they are doing so in their private and non-official 
capacity. Our contemporary specially certifies that the Commissioner ‘ would 
be the last man to enter into a controversy which is the business of the 
public alone.’ We wish it were so, but those of us, who know how actively our 
present Municipal Commissioner thought it right to identify himself with 
the advocates of Standard Time and how far from indifferent he is: when 
discussions and divisions take place on important questions involving serious 
differences between the executive or the Government on the one side and the 
popular independent party on the other, will want something more than a 
certificate from the Times of India to be assured that the Commissioner is in 
oes regard to this manipulation of the elections 2iso an indifferent spectator. We 
cannot forget’ that this new movement has arisen after the Standard versus 

Bombay Time battle was fought out at the Corporation and that a point was 

given to it by the animated controversy over the operations of the Improvement 

Trust, ‘and the Bills to amend Trust Act. We cannot blame the other Govern- 

ment servants’ associated with the Commissioner in this movement, but 

still it would-be a moot question whether the active partizanship some of 

them are showing in regard to the coming elections is quite constitutional. 

A combination between them and the unofficial Indians can hardly be 

looked upon asa holy one. Is it not a tradition, scarcely broken or violated, 

for all Government servants and all Government nominees to vote solid | 

for the view supported by the Commissioner and against the independent 

members of the Corporation whenever there has been a conflict of interest 

between that body and the Government? lIfso, is it not legitimate to 

conclude that the attempt made by gentlemen belonging to this class can 

have no other object nor any other result than that of swamping the 

Corporation by a majority of those whose watchword would be to say ditto 

to the ‘Commissioner and support en bloc the views of Government? 

Gur contemporary tries to make much of the fact that the majority of the 

leaders of the movement are Indian gentlemen, ‘The question, however, is, who 

fe these gentlemen are. We have no desire to mention names, but if our candid 
i contem| were to give them, it would: be found that they are to be classed 
 : | under: t categories :—(1) the Jo-hookum-wallas pure and simple, (2) those 
who are under special obligations to Government, and (3) those who have made 
it a‘ereed: of their Municipal politics to oppose Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 
iat such‘Indians can be found, and found in high life is but an index of the 
effeminacy wr: fs still the most corroding evil of ndian public life.” 
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86. The Ranchhodji’s Temple at Dékore is held in great veneration by 
Protest against the levy of the Hindus and is visited by thousands of pilgrims 
a poli-tax on Hindu pilgrims @very month on the full-moon day. It is highly 
by the Dékore Municipality. objectionable, however, that the Dakore Municipality 
Gujarat Mat lith Dec.; should levy a poll-tax of one anna from every 
— FORE py ON pilgrim who enters the town. There are a large 
number of such sacred places in India, but there 
is none where such a tax is levied from pilgrims going there for purely religio™s 
urposes. Besides, the pilgrims going to Dékore are so poor that they can 
ardly afford to pay even the railway fare for their journey, and therefore 
travel a considerable distance on foot to reach their destination. Hence it 
is not difficult to imagine how hard this impost must be pressing upon these 
poor people who undergo so much trouble and hardship for the purpose of 
avoiding the payment of a small railway fare. We are strongly of opinion that 
the poll-tax operates as a serious check on the religious instincts of Hindus, so 
much so that some have to give up the idea of performing a pilgrimage to Dakore 
simply because they are unable to pay this tax. Besides, the proceeds of this 
unjust and oppressive tax are not at all utilised by the Municipality for the con- 
venience and sanitary well-being of those from whom it is levied. No special 
conservancy arrangements are made for them and consequently there is every 
probability of an epidemic breaking out amongst them at any moment. This 
is certainly disgraceful to a town Municipality like that of Dakore. We urge 
the authorities of the Kanchhodji’s Temple to take up this question seriously 
and to approach Government with a request to compel the Dakore Municipality 
to 0 this iniquitous tax. [The Gujardti Punch writes in a similar 
strain. 


37. <A fire which recently broke out in the bazar of Belgaum proved the 

. utter inadequacy of the fire-extinguishing apparatus of 

freeetngaubiny “appara. the local Municipality. That body would do well to 

tus of the Belgaum Munici- purchase a couple of fire pumps and to sink four or 

a Semdelety (118) five wells in the vicinity of the town market with a 

aa ('"°): view to combat successfully future conflagrations. It 

can surely find money for this purpose by restraining 

some useless items of expenditure. We hope our suggestion will receive serious 
consideration at the hands of our civic fathers. | 


Native States. 


38. The way in which the Japti Department in K4thidwdr is managed at 
present is open to very serious objections. As a 
Complaint about the Japti matter of principle, the cost of such a department 
Me eR in Kathiawar. = should not be allowed to exceed 8 or 10 per cent, 
aht Kdutha Gazetie (84), ; : 
9th Dee. of the net income of the properties under its charge. 
But asa matter of fact it amounts at present to as 
much as 40 per cent., exclusive of some minor and miscellaneous charges, As 
if this did not suffice for the upkeep of the department, scarcity allowances have 
been given on a liberal scale to all the employés from peons upwards and large 
- gums are annually spent on contingency anddeadstock. Thus the heavy cost of 
the Department leaves little scope either for improving the Jaghirs managed 
by it or for reducing the liabilities thereon, In this dilemma, the Japti 
officers come down upon the poor and indebted Jaghirdars and materially 
reduce the maintenance ,allowances granted to them. As a result these 
Jaghirdars, many of whom are of nohle descent and belong to old and aristo- 
cratic families, find themselves reduced to a most pitiable condition. It is, 
therefore, highly desirable that Government should immediately reduce the 
heavy cost of this department either by appointing a moderately paid native 
officer in place of the present European head, who draws a fat salary, or by 
placing the department in charge of Divisional Officers. Unless either of 
these two courses is adopted there is no hope of these Jaghirdars being ever 
freed from their indebtedness, nor will Government be able to recover their 
dues. We trust that in view of these facts the Agent to the Governor in 
 _Kéthi4war will not fail to take the necessary steps for the amelioration of the 
~- miserable condition of Jaghirdars 'n Kathidwé:. 7 Pa tee Oe 
con 1871—7 
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: demise of His tides Tonerecteinghih: af nanaing a gon 
ae “ompod) <> eal of time-has elapsed, but no successor has as yet 
to = Sei slowen: ‘been ebosen, and the Jémuagar gadi has been allowed 
5 fe (81), to: remain unoccupied. Some time back, the news 
“Vee yan’ of Prince Ranjitsinghji’s probable accession to the 
a gee ss - gadé of Jémnagar was joyfully received by the people. 
“But biakitoete or other it seokaal unconfirmed wile the subjects of the State 
_ ligye been anxiously awaiting to know who their new ruler istobe. We hope 
«that Prince Ranjitsinghji will be the future Jam Saheb. We also trust that the 
Government will ere long entrust the affairs of the State to his capable hands 
and ceude in al 7 an end to the feeling of suspense and restless anxiety that 
tiles on account of'the delay in nominating a successor to 
ie edits ; gadi. sewhere the paper in discussing the rights of the rival 
‘¢laimants * the sors of Jamnagar remarks that the traditions of the State 
uire that every Jam should bea pure kshatriya by birth and that Prince 
‘Takbubhe’ ’s paternal grand-mother being a Muhammadan lady, he cannot be 
considered a pure kshatriya and that as such he is not entitled to the throne. 
It adds that the very fact that Prince Ranjitsinghji was adopted by Jam Shri 
‘Vibhaji, the father of the late Jam Saheb, although Prince Lakhubha was 
then already born, leads but to one conclusion that the late Jam Shri Vibhaji 
had no intention of recognizing Prince Lakhubha as his successor. | 


40. We regret that affairs in Vdla have undergone no change for the 
better as yet. A hasty glance at the past administra- 
Affairs in Vala . State tion of the Thakore presents a spectacle in no way 


yer ey ae = 10 (88), creditable to him. Hira Patel and Khan Muhammad 
9th. Dec. were for some time his boon companions. He was so 


completely under their thumb that he was practically 

unable to do anything of his own accord. ‘The iniquities perpetrated by the 

. Thakore and these two Huzurias, however, soon reached a culminating point when 

a poor bhangi was wercilessly put to death by the Thakore at the instigation of 

these persons. It was then, at the instance of Mr. Rothfield, that Hira Patel was 

removed from Véla.and Khan Muhammad was. obliged to flee to Bombay. 

It is surprising to find the Thakore now trying to re-admit Hira Patel 

into his territories. It is said that Dag the Thakore had imprisoned 

Travadi Revashankar Harjivan and Badheka Kalianji Ranchhodji without any 

formal trial as they were late by fifteen minutes in putting in their appearance 

i as witnesses in a civil suit to which the Thakore was himself a party. These two 

Bi, persons had already given their evidence at the previous hearing, but as they were 

i. not formally summoned, they were late in coming to Court, ‘We don’t know 

whether the Judge, Mr. Jatashanker Ramchandra Dave, who is a District 

Pleader, passed such an order of his own accord or in compliance with the 

wishes of the Thakore. Whatever it may be, these two persons are now in 
prison for no apparent fault of theirs. 


41, Certain lands belonging to the S4vantvadi State and called katuban 
lands are leased to the holders thereof under a per- 

‘eaien ot as sees ec: petual lease subject to the payment of a fixed 
Sévantvadi in dealing with ental. These lands were so let because they 
cases of the alienation of Were originally waste and barren. They were 
oteben lands by the holders apron y the oy soewnet at a pont outlay of 
Rt oe | abour and capital, but the present flouris con- 
= es sara Vvey (46), 12th ition of the lands seems to have inspired = State 
ee ; | authorities with the evil desire of resuming them on 
ae some pretext or other. They have, of late, in several cases declared the per- 
manent leases forfeited because the lands were mortgaged or otherwise alienated 
by the lessees. It is a great hardship that the State should be importing into 
emer tgs a © hence gay quite incompatible with the intention of the 
ro There is no reason addu why the alienations of katuban 
aeoid | be regarded regarded differently from that of other private lands. The 
State is not entitled to more than the fixed rent, and the present procedure 
' _ by it: is be Taw pr of great hardship to the people. There appears 
| “BO reason why the 7 qeevaleal in the. Bomabeiy Presidency regarding the 
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transfer of t leasehold Iands should not. be observed at Sévantvddi. 
We hope the Bombay Government will not countenance the present oppressive 
™ policy of the State in respect of these lands, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


42, Kazi Saifuddin of Hyderabad delivered an addresson Swadeshism 

in the Maharashtra Vidyalaya, Poona, on 7th Decem- 

Swadeshi lecture by a ber, in the course of which he dwelt on the importance 
naka of bringing about unity between Hindus and Muham- 
( Daya Seah (40), 8th Mmadans and appealed to the followers of both the 

Sed: communities to make common cause with one another 

in furtherance of the interests of India and to work 

hand in hand in carrying on the iswadeshé agitation for the industrial regenera- 


tion of the country. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator fo Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th December 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL } 

Collectors and District Magistrates, and Political Agents: are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 

REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 22nd December 1906. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Polstics and the Public Administratton— 
Abkari: Report of the Excise Committee - coe nee ve 23 
British rule in India: 
Alleged defects of British administration in India as noticed by two 
American critics... eve eee re eee 4 
Alleged impossibility of India’s getting self-government from their 
present rulers see eee eee eee ee 2 
Can a foreign yoke be for India’s good? sea ee see 3 
Indians cannot get self-government unless they show more activity than 
at; present and boycott foreign goods see - a0 5 
Departmental Examinations: Alleged necessity for relaxing the regulations 

of — eee eee eee ee eee eee 26 
Hajis: 

Appeal to Lord Lamington’s Government to provide a suitable site fora 

proposed Rest House for the —... see ove ose 24 

Hardships of the—in Bombay see oe ‘oe eos 25 
Imperial Customs Service: Reply of the Government of India to the 

memorial of the Bombay Presidency Association regarding direct re- 

cruitment in England to the— ins ose eee ia 22. 
Indian National Congress : 

Conferences and gatherings to be held in Calcutta in the “ National 

Week sgt ee0e eee eee eee eee eee 7 

Forthcoming session of the — oes a eas ... 10—12 

Mr. Dadabhai Navroji not a true Swadesht se see eee 9 

Subjects to be discussed at the Calcutta session of the— ... ... 13—15 

What will Mr. Dadabhai Navroji say in his inaugural address before the 

Calcutta Congress ?... ies 0c vi ves 8 
Nawab of Dacca’s proposal to start an All-India Muhammadan “ Confederacy ’’ 

to safeguard the interests of Muhammadans _... cone. - 16417 
Police: Alleged zoolum of the Police upon the people and the desirability of 

forming protective associations for preventing it cee ose 27 
Public Service : | 

Appeal to Government to increase the pay of Talatis oe oe «_—soD 

Complaint against Mr. R. C. Artal, District Deputy Collector in char 

of Gokaék Taluka (Belgaum)... eee one 906 20 

Muhammadan deputation to the Viceroy and the appointment of two 

Musalmans to high posts eee cal on one 19 

Under Secretary of State for India ... rr amity ane ei 18 

con 1887—1 
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to the public in consequence of the dacoits 


ortation to Indians to boycott 


7 ' 


3 eee Comments on the non-recognition of the Mahéréshtra Vidydlaya of Poona 
by the Bombay University under the Indian Universities’ Act 200 
| Comments on the Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, and 
: | the Government Resolution thereon... a eee ns 
a .. Compulsory free education in Bombay ... we ove one 
eS Government of India’s circular to local Governments on the question of free 
eb | primary education eee eee eee eee eee 
Bs: Ratlways— 

Complaint about over-crowding on the Baérsi-Pandharpur Railway oss 

re Muntct palitica— 
oF Alleged unsatisfactory condition of the Pandharpur High School under the 
or control of the local Municipality... eee ey eee 


a Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
A swadeshs lecture at Nasik ... 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. ge 
(As it stood on the Ist October 1906.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. ) Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 
| | 
| ENGLISH. 
] peiateas East Indian see Bombay... eee Weekly tee eee J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 43 eee eee 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona ... | Daily... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... ae 550 
Deccan Herald. : i. , 
3 | Rast and West ... a Bombay... ..| Monthly ee. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi ; 53.) 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...; Do. ... oo) Weekly .., oes “aay ee Hindu (Madrdst Bréh- 500 
man); 39. 
6 |Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do .. eve] DO. ave -»| Behréamji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P4rsi; 5765 
India and Champion. : 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... | Monthly »»| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 nee ae 800 
” | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. oo) Weekly ... .-.| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 380. 500 
8 | K&thidwdér Times ...| Rajkot ... | Daily ee ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 oat abe 200 
9 | Mahratta ... a “+ Poe ia. ...| Weekly ,,. ...| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 980 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 32, 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... : Monthly -«+| Soradbji Mancherji Ratn@gar ; Parsi; 40 ii 500 
11 {Muslim Herald ... fs aa ee a ae on ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 700 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... ee ak age veel Weekly oor .--| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 oes 400 
18 | Parsi ae Pie ua ecole tee -++| Jehangi Sor#bji Talayarkhén; Parsi; 80 ...| 1,000 
TA Titel ou ods .... Ahmedabad ....| Do. ees ---| Bhdgubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain); 33. 
15 | Phenix ... i an Karachi... .»| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ... 650 
16 j Poona Observer and Civil, Poona Ty eee Daily eée . ee- Kéwasji Temulji ; PArsi ; 50 eee TT) | eee 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly .., ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 ..} 1,200 
18 !'ind Gazette . ce Kardchi... _...| Bi-weekly ---| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 <= 500 
‘19 | Sind Journal cee ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ee-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Ami); 800 
40. 
20 Sind Times ah ...| Karachi.,..*  ..| Bi-weekly -»+/ Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); $9 __.... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
21 | Arya Prakfish so soe} Bombay ove me fl eae ~Deale) Tribhuwandés Dald4l; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 
| nia); 32. 
92 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad -. oa: fe ove ere Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 750 
nia) ; 33. 
93 | Deshi Mitra oe ant San oe tae)” ee .»-| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindy (Shrawak) ; 36 e+} 1,400 
24 Gujardti ... oN She ger oe ay ee -»+| Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti} 6,000 
: | Bania) ; 53. ? 
95 | Gujarét Mitra... ee a eee -++| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 od _ 700 
96 | Gujaréti bunch ... | Ahmedabad | Do. . — +++) Somalél Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. | 1,100 
397. | Hindi Punch se ...| Bombay i. ae +} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P&rai ; 46 ul 800 
“gg | Hind Swardjys ... ...| Do. «1 ef Do. os «| Chhaganlél Lallubhoy Thanéwalé; Hindu(Shri-| 00 
| m&li Brahman); 24. | 
99 | Jdém-e-Jamshed wo. a ae Me ref Daily — oe .-| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 ~=...| += 3.500 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee ! Do. eee eee Weekly eee ook Framji Cawasji Mehta ’ Parsi; 57 Ae eee 2,400 
‘81 | Kéthidwir News... ...| R&jkot ... «| Do. see « Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 42... . | 400 
39 | Kéthidwdr Tirhes veel DOs ccs ee WOOKIF... oe oe Jayashatkar; Hindu (Negar Brah- 200 
4 man); 39. ; ti 
$8 Praja Bandhu eee eee Ahmedabad eee Weekly oe? co Coa Seema Hindu (Mewdda Brih-} 1,400 
| , man > ° R ¥ % va 
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Edtéion. 4 Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 


eer Kes Weekly... _..,|M&mekl4él Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 28) 4,200 
ws| Surat ... ...) Do. se — «s| Umedr&m Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28. ...) 200 


«| Poona see ...| Monthly... —.... — N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
| 33. 
Dny4n Chakshv ... | Do. seo —owe| Weekly ... ..| W4man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
A Brahman); 48. 
\Dnyfnodaya ©... «| Bombay... ..| Do. ... ...| Rev. Mr. J.E. Abbott .. —.., i 660 
Dnydn Prakdsh ... oo} POONB eee woe] Daily — cee ...| Hari Nf&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&4wan| 1,200 
Brdéhman); 39. 
Dny4n Prakash ee see Do. eee oe Weekly see oe. Do. Do. ‘ ene 2,400 
| Hind Swardjys -e+| Bombay... aa we. ae -»+| Jyotiba Bhagoji Relekar; Hindu (Ndmdeoj 1,000 


: Shimpi); 24. 
Indu Prakdsh .... cool DO. cee vnc] SET ...| Ladu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 1,500 
Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; , 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
Native-Opinion ... oo} Do, ove ...| Weekly ... eos Vinayak Baélkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 700 
wan Bréhman) ; 35. 
Samarth ... oe = es Kolh&pur 7 re eae o.| Vindyak Nargyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
| | Brahman) ; 37. 
Sardesii Vijaya .. ...( SAvantvadi as ey ee ...| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 500 
Bradhman) ; 32. 
Shri Sayaji Vijay& iad Bombay... a nies ia — Savlar4m Yande ; Hindu (MarAtha) ; 5,000 
Shri Shéhu eee Ty) Sdtdra ees ene Do. eee eee oom = Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 100 
man); 22. 
Subodh Patrika ... -» | Bombay ... oe as: ae ial ee Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
Sudharak ... ves »-| Poona .., no .o»| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 


gseesset eseeeee 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
51 10 Anglo-Tusiténo .»-| Bombay. wo} Weekly... ««.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
i | ANGLO-Sinvl. 


52 | Al-Haq ... «. «|Hyderabad| Weekly... — ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin; 30;and Abdul} 1,200 


(Sind), Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
53 | Prabhét ... +» | Do. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 =... 500 
oe ee eee ...| Weekly ..  sse| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 


55 Sindhi eee exe - eee Sukkur eee ese Do. eee eo Virumal Begr4 ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 33 eee 1,000 
EnaiisH, Mara’THI AND 
oe a a GusaBa'TI. 
“Spee | Buroda « ...| Weekly ... ...| RAmji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 73 ...J 1,194 


57 | Hind Vijays  ... «| “Do. «.. ceel Do. os. «ss D&hySbhéi Karsandés Shih; Hindu (Shriwak| 600 


Bania) ; 39. 
as ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
; as 8 i tak Patri ... | Dh te Weekly ... | "I Madhav Gopdl Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 200 


. ie : oe | Bréhman) ; 22. 
~~. $9 =| Karndtak Vaibhav SS eee ...| Anndji Gopél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
ees F : ) | | Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44, 


” ,{@LIsH, PoRTUGUESE | : 
anD OoncaniM, | 
eee j 


eee Bombay... eee Weekly... 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese ; ) oot =, 200 
DA Sewagqen 2 Gis 7" een ee ee eee 


Bombay... ...| Daily ..  ...| Kazi caer one Muhammad; Muhammadan;} 2,500 


( 
.««| Nén&bh&i Ratanji Chichgar; Pirai;53 —...| 3,000 


Mghishankar DAjibhai; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 85. see. 
io Fadnis; Mladen 380 


vee 


Krishnardo 
(S#raswat Brd4hman) ; 
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66 | Bombay Sam4char .. | Bombay... coe] DONE ees iss so er Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 

rsi ; 37. 
67 | Broach Mitra... -s.| Broach ,.. en Weekly ... | Trikaml4l Harindth Th&kor ; Hindu (Brahma 850 
Kshatriya) ; 24. 
68 | Broach Saméchér... “a Oe oe ee ee ...| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... aes 500 


69 | Din Mani ... ec co Ee ane cool We. ees ...| Nath4lal Rangildas ; ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 126 
70 | Dnyanottejak eoo| Ahmedabad _.....| Fortnightly __... Chhotdlel Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
71 | Evening Jame a .».| Bombay .. soe] Daily — oe .s-| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 e+} 1,600 
72 | Gujarat... a .«+| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly .../ Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 0s 500 


73 | Hitechchhu eee -».| Ahmedabad =... Weekly ... .».| KAlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 47 ... ose 500 


74 | Indian Advertiser sea Do. bt ae aes ...| Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh4h cee coe 

75 | Isl4m Gazette «+. -o| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ... eee| [brahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 

76 | Jam-e-Jah@#nooma ...| Bombay ... ia wae ...| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria ; P4rsi ; 31 coe 600 


77 | Jivadaya ... sh soo] DUFAL — cee .» | Monthly... os} Dhirajram Dalpatriém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 37. 
78 | Kaira Times oS ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... »»-| Anopsi Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
Bania),. 
79 | Kaira Vartamaén ... eco] KGITA ... + a oe .../ Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 sls 125 


80 | Kathi4w4r Mitra .., oo Ammedabea: «ool Doi icc ...|Jadurém Shamji Dave; Hindu (Anudich 300 
Brahman); 42. 
81 | Kathidwar Saméchér ...; Do. ... wok: ae en »»»| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- §00 


man); 44. 
82 | Khedut  .. coe -oo| Bhavnagar eoo| Fortnightly ... Parbhuriim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bradh-| 1,000 
man). 
83 | Loka Mitra ii eee} Bombay ... .o+| Bi-weekly ror Pie Manekjt Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| Parsl ; 37. 


84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra_ ... -os| Weeklyces ws} Motil4l Chhot4lal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eoe| Bombay vos} Daily ow «-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 500 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 

(Bania) ; 32. 
vel 800 


87 | Navséri Prakash .., cos} Do. ove oe] D0e cee -+-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58.. 
88 | Praja Mitra& i ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly oos| NV co doamaaae Jagjivan; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 275 
37. 


96 | Navséri Patrika .. -+s| Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... 


89 | Praja Pokar ce ee ..| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 os is 500 


90 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ok: i we »»»| Nagindas Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa = Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... -»| Ahmedabad ...| Do, see ...| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
| 63. 
92 | Sdnj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay... ees] Daily — oes .»»| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,800 
() Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandi; Pérsi ; 


(2) Dai Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, , 
93 | Satya Vakta ee << aie “es ...| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Bindu (D4s ShrimAli 550 


! Bania) ; 41. 
94 | Sind Vartaman .. soo} Karachi ,.. wo| Weekly oo .»-| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 - 200 


95 | Surat Akhb&r eee ocel SUTRAS. dec od. BM +o. »»»| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... oo Tee 
96 | Tikdékar ... een eo} Ahmedabad _....}_—~Do. eee} Puranchandra alias =anemenene Achleshwar 500 
Ma4rwadi ; Hindu (Brahman); 44 


97 | Vande Mitaram ... —-«.| Bombay -++| Monthly --| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thén@walla ; Hindu| ... 


(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 


HINDI. 
98 | Pandit... ove coe} Poona ave vee] Weekly ooo oe wares Gangdérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 


99 | Sharman Samdchér eee} Bombay... +9 Do. ee ae sham bhunth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdéh-| 1,000 


| man); 45. | 

100 st DnyAnsagar ape es o+|Monthly ooo cold one * cee od ; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200° 
chér. réhman ; 

101 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. ... coo} Weekly woe eoe| Pandit Babu Sunritint, B.A.; Hindu i i} —_ 


| char. | 
é 102 Swadeshi eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee 
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Pick & i aed 
Fe tp 


: Rajahans ... ses 
M08 | Rasik Renjini 
| Manirat. 

‘ 109 iimedart “i 

Ax eee | Eekel ng ine 
ie 112 | Ban ove oe 
M8 |Bhéle. 
114 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... 

115 | Belgaum SamAchér 

OY eae 

| 417 | Chandrakant —_.... 

118 | Chandrodayi _... 

a 119 | Chikitsak ...  —«.. 

120 | Deen Mitra ... 

121 | Deshakélavartam4n 

123 | Dharma ... 0 

123 | Dharwar Vritt ... 

> 124 |-Dinbandhu a 

125 | Dnyin Sagar i... 

126 | Hindu Punch _.. 

3 (127 | Hindu Vijaya... 

> : 198 : Huiinarottejak 

S 130 | Jagndhitechohha .. 
4 a1 | Sagsteumichée .. 
84] Karmanck = 
135 Keral Kokil ... 
y | Khéndesh Vaibbav 


Vp eg 


ove 


~ oe 
ay ee 
‘ 


Haveri (Dhar- 
war). 

Dhérwéar pone 

Gadag (Dhar- 
war. ) 


Thana _... aed 
Dhoulia ... ‘en 


Poona“ .«.. 
eae oe 

Wai (Sat#ra) ... 

Belgaum... we 

Mah4d (Kolaba) . 

Chikodi (Bel- 
gaum) 


Chiplan (Ratna- 
giri). 


Belgaum 

Bombay is 

Erandol (Kh4n- 
desh). 


WAi (Satara) - ... 
Dharwar ae 
Bombay ... si 
Kolh@pur bei 


Thana .. “* 
Kocharé (Ratné- 
: 
Ahmednagar... 
Poona ... ov 
POOMR 20. 0 
Shol&pur _ 
Poona... oe 


Shankrapa Gnudi Basrimarad; Hindu 
wate ; 39. 
(1) Sbi Mahddey Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36. 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
vir 
Do. v0 ..| Gurur@do Rfgtavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
arn ...|Gundo Nilgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 80. 
Dow 0s ...| Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 43. 
| are oo} Gaurishankar RAmpras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 43. 
Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 24. 
Do. ove «| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
. Brahman); 20. 
Do. oa ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 
ore .»»| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27... 
Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30. : 
Monthly... -oe| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 27 
Weekly ... ons oe Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
is: aes | Narayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Bess ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. | 
a ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 42. 
> eee ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4b- 
man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu i 3 hen Brahman). 
Do. ...| SadAshiv ishwanath Madyadeo; MHinda 
(Chitpawan Brdhman ; 32. 
De sa .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
%rahman) ; 34. 
Ree! es see} ANashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Do. S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 
er «| Vaisudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 
ie cs ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 42. 
hears eos| Krishn4ji Kashinaéth Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 40. 
Fortnightly ...| Anandr#o Balkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahmin) ; 38. 
Weekly ... _«..| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 27. | 
De. ...| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 53. 
DG ces ...| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpéd- 
wan Brihman) ; 76. : 
Do. .- | Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha) 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
Do. «ss ...| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
anes Brahman); 40. 
Do ... -e| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
: Bréhman); 47.. 
a ..| Hari Nférdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
_ Brdhman) ; 39. 
Monthly ...| Krishnéji N&rd4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da 
Brahman) ; 51. Je 
Weekly .»».| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 
Do, eee eee Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 
Br&hman) ; 40. 
<a — a Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 
wat) ; 
es». _eee| Bhikdji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); age 35. ° 
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No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
Maritni—continued. 
140 |Lokamat ..._.. ..-| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly... .,.) Ramkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 600 
giri). | Brdbman); 29. 


141 | Lokaseva ... coe wo.| Nasik 0 a ee ...| Gang@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 500 
) Brahman) ; 27. 
142 | Madhukar... .. —...| Belgaum : UO, © v0 ...| Janfrdan Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 150 


wat Brahman) ; 30. 
143 | Mah4radshtra Vritt | Satara ... eo} Do, ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 


30. 
144 | Moda Vritt co = oes Wk meara) ...| De. oo ..| K4shingth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 


| Brahman) ; 48. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| BOmbay... ooo Daily... .«+| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 


pawan Brahman) ; 46. 


146 | Mumbai Vaibhav ee See | eee Do. do. | 1,450 
ion .. | Vishwanath Gangféram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 25. 
oot .../ Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman); 28. 
149 | Nydy Sindhu _,., «.| Ahmednagar ~...) Do... coe a Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
ra4hman); 32. 

150 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. ... «| Govind Sakhé4ra4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
l¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
151 | Parikshak ... es -»-| Belgaum an ok »eo| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; #3. 
152 | Poona Vaibhav ... -«+| Poona... +> o¢ |, Yaa ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brdhman) ; 37. 

153 | Prabhat .| Dhulia .».| Monthly ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada| —«.» 
| Brahman), 
154 | Prabodh Chandrika --+| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... Ps | Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. 

155 | Prakash ... iP occ] SQCETA § cee et: See .»| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
Brahman); 32. 
156 | Pratod ~ cee --+| Islampur(Satara).| Do.  ... .... Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-|800-—-360 
as hada Brahman) ; 23. 
157 | Raghav Bhushan... set BOGS COG) ict Dos. * tee " Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


147 | Nagar Samfchér.., ..| Ahmednagar ,,.{ Do. 
148 | Nasik Vritt se o.| Nasik... sco} ~=Do. 
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158 | Rashtramukh ese eos} M&had (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a} Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 177 


month. | Brahman); 28. 
159 | Satya Mitra M4legaon ( Nasik).| Weekly ... +e | BAlchand Hirachand; Jain; 26 ... ve 300 


oe 


Satyi Shodhak ... —_ Ratnagiri in ee oes .... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
, : Brahman); 28. | 

16] | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| | Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 

| Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 

Sholapur ...| Weekly ... eg Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kéam4thi); 47... 400 


162 | Sholapur Samachar - 


1 63 | Shubh Suchak ss... ooe} Doe ane Ve kh ae ...| Ramchandra App§ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 

| | Bréhman); 61. : 

164 | Sumant ... ea ---| Karad (Satara)... Do. ... »:| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

165 | Vidur a ves -++|Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ss. ..»/ Damodar Ganga#dhar Marathe see ec 200 


166 | Vidya Vilas coe o 


Kolhapur -«+| Bi-weekly ,... Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
: Bréhman); 22. 

167 | Vihéri_.... 198 | Bombay. +«| Weekly... —«».| Balkrishna Na@r4yan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1,000 
: wan Brahman); 41. 

} 68 Vikram oe; see eee Sét4ara eee see Monthly eee eervece eee 


169 | Vishvavritt ... eer} Kolhapur ee 


Monthly... © | Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay ... «| Do. -»+| (1} Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni. eee 600 
2) Rémkrishna Raghunath j$Moramkar; 
indu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittaser w. +s --| Wai (Satara) +.) Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
172 Vritta Sudha coe eee Satara ese eve Do. eee ies Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 40. 


Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Maér| 1,200 
wadi) > 33. } ° 


176 | Warkari ... = coe ve Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 


173 Vyap4ri eee vee eee P OODaR..«- eee Do. 


174 | Vydpdér Samachar... ++} Ahmednagar ...} Do. ics = 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


eo ...| Sukkur ,.. eos} Weekly ... »-.| ShAmsudin walad Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 600 
(Abro); 89. 


sal ...| D&rkhdna eesl WO, tes. ve = Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);} 1,000 


Sind Suadhér cos = eee K@T@chi... «+1 Doe ... oe) Kh&nchand Rahumal;*Hindu(Amil); 39 __... 650 
179 Sookree wes eos eee Do. eee es Do. ees -e+| Asalumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) : 52 eee 100 
180 Sind Kesary o98 ...| Shikdérpur el Olt »»| Chel4rim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 


181 Ajaibat-i-Bambai vee} Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44, 


182 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ...  .,,) Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Mubam-} 3,000 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


183 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahén _...| Bhus4wal (Khan-| Do. ... eos, Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 75 
zh desh). | (Mahomedan), 


a 


184 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma ee} Jalgaon (Khan-| Do. oo oo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 


| desh). Muhammadan. 
ee 

’ 185 Mufid-e-Rozgar eee ee Bombay eee eee Do. eee ee eeeers eee 
I : 196 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér 7) ie oo} Daily «oe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 1,500 


| madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


| ee 187 | Tohfa-i-Deccan ... -,| Poona’ ... woo} Weekly oe. -o+| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
& aN (Shaik); 32. 


bs. GusaRa'TI aND HINDI. 


188 | Jain -_ oe .... Ahmedabad _...| Weekly .«- s: ene Fatechand Karbhdéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 
; 33. 


= MARA’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


4 } 189 | @handrika 08 see ees Bagalkot (Bija- Weekly eee eee Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
, . pur). | Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 

- list is printed in brackets after the name. 

C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Agunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


PD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
eer are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


E. The papers matked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
Kz Nos. 3, 67 and 71 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 158 is 300. 
» (8) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvanzth Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpd4wan Br&hmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100, 

(c) No. 150 is published at irregular intervals. 

‘(d) Nos. 42, 80, 91, 96, 102 and 106 have ceased to exist. 

(e) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; age 45; circulation 500, 
(f) The circulation of No, 97 is 500. 

(g) No. 72 is published thrice a month, 

(4) The publication of No. 174 is temporarily suspended, 

(¢) The editor of No. 74 is Hir4l4l Vardhmin Sh4h (Vis& Shrim4li Bania) ; age 26; circulation 600, » 

(7) No. 70 is published six times a month. 

(k) No. 179 contains English articles, 
(1) No. 14 is published in Bombay. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘We need not here remind our readers of the satanic attitude taken 

) up by the South African white colonies towards the 

Transvaal Asiatic Ordin- British Indian subjects of His Majesty King Edward 
pe ViI. It isa long stoury—one as miserable and iniqui- 
ata tect gy (29), 16th tous as it is long........ The Teast that could be said ot 
the Transvaal Asiatic Ordinance is that it is monstrous 

and iniquitous. True, the deputation of British Indian Settlers that lately 
went to England has been sympathetically received by the Colonial and th» 
Indian Secretaries of State. But as long as that sympathy is not translated int 
- generous action, it is merely a mock word, and it is nothing short of an insult 
to offer it to people whose very life-blood is sought to be sucked. We have no 
faith in this sympathy expressed, or rather implied, by Lord Elgin and 
Mr. Morley—not because we believe them to be anything but good men and 
true, but simply because we know that they will be utterly belpless to give us 
any succour. Wedo not lose sight of what Mr. Churchill sail five days ago 
in the Commons. He announced that the Cabinet would advise King Edward 
to witbhold his assent to this tmiquitous Ordinance, This may throw dust in 
the eyes of the unwary, but we know that it is only delaying, for a few moments, 
the hour of torture, An autonomous constitution for the Transvaal has. 
been already granted and the Letters Patent will soon be ready. With 
this new powerful weapon in their hands, will the Colonists care two-straws for 
the supercilious mandates of the British Cabinet? A set of human beings, 
(we have almost a doubt as to whether the last word is not misapplied) who are 
not ashamed to treat respectable Indians as vermin, only fit to be crushed 
under the iron heel of their tyranny, simply because their skin happens to be 
brown and not white—are they likely to change therr cruel policy towards 
Asiatics—a policy deliberately adopted—simply at the bidding of a fir-off, 
half-hearted and impotent authority? It would be. nothing short of 
- midsummer madness to entertain any such hopes. ‘The leopard may change his. 
spots, but these insolent and heartless Colonists will never change their hellish 
policy, unless they are hammered into doing it—either by our Endian fellow- 
subjects beyond the Arabian Sea, or by the Imperial Government in England. 
The former, however, are too.weak, while the latter resemble a miserable hen- 
pecked husband, who dare not even indulge ina frown at his termagant spouse.. 
How will all this end? Time will show........... In the: meanwhile our advice 

to our suffering countrymen is—Patience.”” 


2. The Mohrdita reproduces the following extract fromthe Gaelie .4meri- 
- can:—"* Mr. Gokhale tells the Indian people that 
Alleged impossibility of ‘the Irish will get self-government within a year or 
: a “2 Brgy 8 ee so, and that they must keep the example of the 
aver . Irish before their eyes. Considering that agitation 
Mahrdtta(9),.16th Dec. for self-government has. been going on in Ireland for 
the last forty years, and that all which is now offered 
to the Irish people by this Government, of which ‘ Honest John’ is-a. member, 
is a mere trumpery devolution of petty details of local administration as unlike. 
‘self-government’ as it is possible for it to be, we venture to say that 
Mr. Gokhale has been gmssly deceived by those ex-Anglo-Indian officials and 
pensioners who feed on India’s. poverty, and who have sent him out just. before the: 
next meeting of the Indian National Congress, to mystify and confusethe newly- 
awakened Indian people. We speak thus. emphatically because the rights and 
the hopes of the Irish and the Indian peoples are the same,.and if one of them 
could be cheated out of their rights, as any and every British. Government is. 
capable of doing, the other would be defrauded in an equal measure. We say. 
to the Indian people then, go on with your swadeshé. movement.” 


3. Under the heading “ Can a foreign yoke ever be for India’s good p* the 
Hind Svwardjya reproduces the following extract from. 


Can a foreign yoke be for the Indian Sociologist :—* A oultured: Indian Nation- 


Tedia’s good ? alist now residing in the United States says. that he 
Hind Swardjya (28), 22nd cannot understand how the founder of the ‘ Servants. 
Dee., Eng. cols, _ Of India Society ’ can consistently and conscientiously 


avow that its members. ‘frankly accept the: British 


- 


connection as ordained in the inscrutable | dispensation of Providence for India’s 
good ’ and at the same time adversely criticise the actions of the British Gov- 


‘ Nd 
. 


mt in India. Our readers are aware that the present Prime Minister of 
Sngland, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, had the fairness to declare publicly 
20t long ago that ‘good government could never be a substitute for government 
by the people themselves.’ The leader of the Irish Party in the House of 
Commons, Mr. John Redmond, M. P., has similarly expressed himself: ‘ Better 
a bad government of their own than a good government of anybody else’....... 
It is sad to observe that, in the face of these high authorities, an Indian who 
is sup to have received a liberal education, who has visited England three 
times and who has been one of the Presidents of the Indian National Congress 
should have the impudence to proclaim that a foreign yoke like that of the 
British is ‘ ordained, in the inscrutable dispensation of Providence, for India’s 
good.’ ‘ Providence,’ says a great historian, ‘ no doubt puts conquered territories 
into the conqueror’s hands; and Providence puts the stolen purse into the 
pocket of the thief,’ But is it, we solemnly ask, for the conquered or for the 
person robbed to declare that the conquest or the robbory is for his good? Mr. 
Gokhale seems to be either deficient in his sense of right and therefore unable 
to recognise the claims of his own countrymen, or else he is playing the part of 
a flatterer, to the great detriment of the best interests of India.” 


4. We intend in the present article to ype the views expressed by two 

.... American friends of India, viz. Messrs. Bryan and 

oe Russell, regarding British rule in India, The unbiased 
noticed by two American and impartial verdict of Mr. Bryan on British Admi- 
a 5 nistration in India is still fresh in the memories of 
shia: shag wth demo aceon us all, and it is needless to recapitulate it here. 
Mr, Bryan had read in history about the black and heinous deeds of Warren 
Hastings and Lord Clive, and the experience he gained during his visit to this 
country only confirmed .the opinion he bad already formed about the unjust and 
despotic character of British rule. His fellow-countryman, Mr. Russell, confines 
his attention to the heavy and oppressive load of taxation which the people are 
called on to bear and to the frequency of famines and consequent misery in the 
country. He says that eight millions of people die annually of starvation in 
India and observes: “The Indian cultivator lives in a state that no American 
farmer would tolerate for his hogs ; for food they have in a week as much nourish- 
ment as a Western American farmer is previded with at one meal. Famines 
grow worse and come oftener in India. More people died for want of food 
in India in a single year than have perished on all the battlefields in several 
centuries.’ We must bear in mind that the strictures passed by these two 
American critics upon British rule are not malicious, but express their candid and 
disinterested opinion about the actual state of affairs witnessed by them in India. 
What then is the conclusion to be arrived at after a perusal of their remarks ? 
Can we accept the view of the Congress that British rule in India is founded on 
justice? How can a Government, having its rise in injustice, be “just” or 
* justice-loving ’’P All sense of justice is sure to be strangled out of a Govern- 
1ueut, which has Neros like Warren Hastings and Lord Clive for its founders and 
Machiavellis like Wellesley, Dalhousie, Lytton and Curzon for its consolidators ? 
History proclaims that the British overthrew the French power in India in 
order to wrest from them the privilege of oppressing the Indians. Why 
should the British then vaunt about the justice of their rule? The dark policy 
of the British cannot long remain hidden from the public gaze. God wills 
that it should be dragged into publicity and that condiga punishment should be 
meted out to its authors. Whatis the cause of the present poverty of India, 
which was once far famed for its wealth? Why should India, which was once a 
Paradise on earth, have been rendered desolate like a graveyard ? What adminis- 
tration is responsible for our present plight. which is more degraded than that of 
American hogs? Ye silly creatures, that threw open the gates of Calicut 
to foreigners} Ye foolish Hindus, who showed too much solicitude for the 
physical well-being of British soldiers by feeding them with rice while you 
satisfied your own hunger with rice-water during the siege of Arcot! Do 
you all feel delighted with British justice on seeing eight millions of your 
countrymen riage die of hunger? “Cannot those eight millions who die 
of starvation bring about revolutions, if they only fake it into their heads to 


do so? 


1 


Nothing can be impossible to them if they resolve to die on the 
battlefield instead of perishing by hunger. 


The only way of averting our 


present misery is to be self-reliant. The ultimate fruit of self-reliance being 
self-government, we should direct all our energies to learn self-reliance in order 


to reach our goal. 


5. The Boers have obtained self-government by their own prowess and have 


Indians cannot get self- 
government unless _ they 
show more activity than at 
presert una wvoycott foreign 
goods. 

Hindu Panch (126), 19th 
Dec, 


the Liberals, had been 


outstripped us in the race for political advancement. 
We, on the other hand, are at a standstill, because 
instead of exerting ourselves for our advancement we 
remain inert and screen ourselves behind some excuse 
or other. Thus, some good-for-nothing men among 
us say that the Boers could not have succeeded in 
obtaining autonomy if the Conservatives, instead of 
in power. But they must remember that even the 


Conservatives would not have ventured to violate the pledge which the Boers 


had wrung from England by force of arms.. 
covernment, they should also exert themselves for it. 
is to boycott foreign goods. 


this course, 


No wonder that the Boers should have outstripped us. 


If the Indians want self- 
One way of doing this 
But our people are still afraid of adopting even 
Indians 


should remember that nothing but their own supineness is responsible for 
their present backwardness. 


6. A correspondent contributes some verses to the Dnydnottejak, of which 


Exhortation to Indians to 


boycott foreign articles. 
Dry dnottejak (70), 20th Dee. 


the following is the purport :—Ye Indians! Awake, 
shake off your evil habits, and becoming inspired with 
courage and enthusiasm exhort others to awake and 
follow useful vocations, Sympathise with the miseries 


of your countrymen, and bv doing philanthropic work spread your fame on all 


sides, 
the shade. 


By engaging in industrial pursuits, throw the prestige of foreiguers into 
Do not let the present unique opportunity slip out of your hands; 
unite and make your glorious crown shed lustre all around. 


If you are inspired 


with patriotism, do not touch any foreign article. Spread unity in the country and 


move about like true patriots. 


Always cherish lofty aspirations and speak only 


your mother-tongue. Discard all foreign-made articles as worthless trinkets. 
| Another correspondent of the paper writes:—It is the duty of Indians to 
patronise indigenous articles, though these be slightly dearer at first than 


similar products of foreign manufacture. 
drain of Ludia’s wealth to foreign countries will stop 


If they persevere in this resolve, the 
and the poverty of the 


country become 2 thing of the past. The Indians are destined to enjoy hap- 
piness, but if they want to attain it soon, they should not sit with folded hands. 


Let them take a leaf out of the book of Japan. 


If they do not do so, they would 


be overtaken by the same dovum of utter annihilation wuich overtook the Red 


Indians in America. 


If they 
them by mere empty show and ultimately lead them toruin, 


do not move betimes, foreigners will deceive 
They should 


consider contact with foreigu articles to be as unholy as contamination by a 
dhed. If they desire supremacy in the economic sphere, let them rush forward 
couragcousiy and they are bound to succeed. | 


7. All over the 


Conferenc2s and gatherings 


‘to be held in Calcutta in the 


‘ National Week.” | 
Indian Soctal Reformer (4), 
16th Dec. 


' 


country the approach of what may be called the 


National Week is being felt in manifold ways, 
Politicians, social reformers, industrialists, religious 
reformers, temperance reformers, are all looking 
forward to the great meetings that are to be held in 
Calcutta in the last week of the year, ‘Though all 
cannot be present at these gatherings, representative 


citizens from most parts of the country will attend them and when they return 
to their homes, they will carry back to their friends and neighbours the news 


of.the proceedings and discussions at these Conferences. 
complaint that the National Week is: getting overcrowded. 


We have seen a 
This complaint is 


based on a misconception, The great causes represented by the Congress and the. 
Social, Theistic, Temperance and Industrial Conferences have their respective 


local associations and societies which carry on their -work throughout the year, 
What is done in the annual ‘meetings is to merely. compare notes, communis. 
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jam, and to give each worker the sense of being not an isolated 


‘unit amidst an indifferent mass of humanity, but of being a soldier in the vast 
_ my which is fighting the battle of truth, justice and freedom. This is the 
_ @ight view to take of gatherings, and'those who ridicule them as three 


ays’ shows and tamashas or expect them to formulate new schemes or methods 
for the workers are equally at fault.......... We need say little here about 
‘the next Congress meeting. The enthusiastic reception given to Mr. Dadabhai 
‘Navroji in Bombay and the many messages of welcome that have come from 
all parts of the country encourage the hope that the forthcoming session will 
not only be attended with as much harmony as the previous ones, but that it 
will be an improvement on them in some important respects. The differences 
that seemed at one time likely to necessitate an alternative choice for the 
Presidentship of the Social Conference have fortunately been got over and the 
Honourable Sir Chandra Madhab Ghose will, as announced originally, 
preside over the deliberations of the next session. The Theistic Conference 

romises to have a more than ordinarily important meeting this year, as will 
be seen from the programme which we publish elsewhere, Some very 
important subjects are to be discussed at the Conference, among them 
being the burning question of amending the Indian Marriage Act of 1872. 
‘We attach the greatest importance to the All-India Temperance Con- 
ference whose programme also we print in this issue.......... It is a disgrace 
that the evil custom of drink should be on the increase among educated Indians, 
as we are assured is the case. We take the deepest interest in the Industrial 
Conference which has already done excellent work during the year in directing 
the attention of the public to the need of taking a practical interest in the 
indusiries of the country.......... ‘Lo all these gatherings we wish the utmost 
success and hope that the discussions this year may lead to greater energy and 
enthusiasm being shown in the realisation of the noble ideals which they seek 
to attain.”’ 


§. The secret of the wg which Mr. Dadabhai Navroji has obtained over 

. . the minds of the Indians lies in the fact of his bein 
: Hercofl sk caabea the first to detect clearly the terrible character of the 
address before the Calcutta economic evils which British rule in India has 
Congress ? . brought in its train. He has been hammering away 
Reet 300); 20 Hee. at the subject for the past fifty years or more, and to 
him belongs the credit of having proved, by means of facts and figures, that the 
economic drain and other evils to which this ill-starred country has been sub- 
jected during the British regimé have been more ruinous than the marauding 
incursions of a Tamerlane and a Nadirshah, He has overand over again warned 
the British that a grave catastrophe was destined to overtake India if the pre- 
sent system of administration did not undergo a radical change. No other 
Indian publicist has shown such dogged perseverance in placing these facts 
before the British public as Mr. Dadabhai. His later writings bear evidence 

of a feeling of utter exasperation, which seems to have come over him owin 
to his appeals having fallen on deaf ears. He had placed these facts before the 
British in the hope that their reputed sense of justice and love of truth would 
induce thenr{o redress the injustice that was being done to India. The Con- 
gress, too, has bee following the same policy. But the fulfilment of these fond 
hopes entertained by Congress politicians is postponed from time to time and 
there seems to be no hope of their fruition even during the regime of “ Honest 
ns John.” Now Mr. Dadabhai Navroji has come back to tell us how long we 
a are to hoid our souls in patience. Looking to his published opinions, it appears 
Fs that he is convinced that the grant of Home Rule to India is alone calculated 
pa to save the situation and to avert the doom which a policy of unrighteousness 
Ee . brought upon even the greatest of empires in the past. It will thus be seen 
that there is practically no difference between the views of Mr. Dadabhai and 
those entertained by the extreme party in the Congress, Now, as to the policy 
to be followed for securing Home Rule jor India, our moderates are in high 
hopes that Mr, Dadabhai will advise his countrymen to have faith in the sense 
of. justice of the British nation. But here they are mistaken. Mr. Dadabhai’s 


a atience is quite exhausted in pleading India’s cause before the British public 
er te and in appealing to their sense of justice. In one of his messages to the Cone 
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gress some years back, he plainly declared that the Indians would obtain no 
rights until the British people were convinced that the former would have them 
at any cost. In view of these opinions, we cannot say that he will, from the presi- 
dential chair of the Congress, deprecate the proposal to change the methods of 
the Congress or range himself against the adoption of swadeshism and boycott as 
ameans for unifying the people. His published opinions show that he is an 
advanced extremist himself, and he is plainly of opinion that the people of this 
country should not hesitate to make use of all available weapons to avert the 
serious calamity that is impending on the country. He is no amateur politician 
like so many others in India but a man who has made the regeneration 
of this country the sole aim of his life. We do not think that such a noble 
soul will damp the enthusiasm roused throughout the country by the swadeshi 
agitation. Nay, he has already declared that new movements and new parties 
are a proof of the vitality of a nation. 


9. The reason why Anglo-Indian papers praise Mr. Dadabhai Navroji 

and hold Mr. Tilak up to ridicule is obvious. The 

Mr. Dadabbai Navroji not former has come to India to advise us to beg for 

x tae snd political rights, whereas the latter preaches self- 

Véhdri (167), 17th Dec. reliance. Mr. Dadabhai will submit to the Con- 

gress the usual resolution of invoking God’s blessing 

on British rule tu India, but we doubt whether it will be meekly assented to by 

the extremists. Mr. Dadabhai is a turncoat anda time-server. His public 

utterances are not consistent with one another. Now he preaches loyalty to the 

British Crown, but at one time he said: ‘‘ Patriotism means makingan end of 

foreign rule.” Such duplicity leads us to suspect that he is a spy of the British. 

He is not a staunch advocate of swadesht. A good many foreign articles were 

used at the time of his reception in Bombay. He was taken in a motor car of 

foreign manufacture and lamps made in foreign countries were lit up in his 

honour. How long are we, therefore, to be deceived by selfish persons like 
Mr. Dadabhai, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. D. E. Wacha? 


10. ‘* The Congress programme, this year, as notified to the Standing 
Congress Committees throughout the country, may be 

Fortkcoming session of short as compared with those of the previous years, 
the Indian National Con- By¢ it contains at least three items, any one of which 
e"Jim-e-Jamshed (29), 19th Should suffice to shatter the Congress, as we have 
and 17th Dec., Eng. cols. hitherto known it, to pieces. The list consists of 
ten heads, and of these the Partition of Bengal takes 

the first place. There is no knowing what the patriots may say and to what 
lengths they may try to carry the Congress in the matter. But granting that 
the good ship escapes foundering on this rock, thero are others to menace its 
safety, and the most dangerous of these is swadesht and boycott. The strong 
difference of opinion that prevails among many of the leading Congress men in 
the matter of tacking boycott on to swadesnism is well-known, and unless men 
of strong convictions are likely to vote to order—which is not likely—there wiil 
be the risk of a very serious conflict on this head, The third point of danger is 
the subject of a constitution for the Congress. Since it has been borne in upon 
the mind of the more responsible leaders of the Congress that a constitution for 
that body would make it the most unconstitutional and dangerous political or- 
ganization, how are we to expect them to assist in itsadoption ? Andif they do 
not, how are the Irreconcilables, who are sworn to leave no stone unturned to 
capture the Congress, to be expected to acquiesce in what would appear on the 
very face of it to be an unjust attitude, however much it may be dictated by wisdom 
and expediency? ‘These are some of the rocks on which the Congress barque is 
likely to be wrecked. ‘The best available pilot has, no doubt, been selected to 
guide it safe to port. But even for him it seems to be almost a hopeless task.” 
|In its issue of 17th December, the paper writes:—‘‘‘There are to be about 
2,000 delegates in the Congress Mandap this year, and no wonder, considering 
the formidable number which one single body in our midst, the Bombay 
Presidency Association, has returned. Its desire evidently was to make as 
brave a show as possible, and though one can have no right to quarrel with 
a body like the Presidency Association for what effort it makes. oncein a 
twelve month to show that the. enthusiasm for the Congress has not died out 
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-this important city, one may well’ ask if a dozen “good names would not 
\ave suffi¢ed——ay even made a better show than the mighty host it is going 
fo lead to:battle...,....... But what-else could the poor Presidency Association 
lo? Seeing the activity of its neighbours in the Deccan and elsewhere, it. 
felt itself bound to bring a certain number in the field, and it recruited 
every Dick, Tom and Harry it could get to swell the number of about a score 
of really good names it. had.’’ | 
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*11, “The eyes of our countrymen will be turned towards Calcutta 
pike ti tae’ Chea D throughout the next week and for very good reasons. 
Eng. Oi (44), °°» The presence of the venerable and aged Parsi patriot in 
the presidential chair amidst an assemblage of men, 
who whatever their personal differences on certain matters, look upon him 
with feelings of reverence, affection and admiration, and that too in a province 
which has witnessed a succession of exciting and enthralling events, will indeed. 
be a sight for the gods tu see. The din of strife and discord is still being 
_ heard at Calcutta and its echoes are daily reaching distant provinces. We 
entertain little doubt that the troubled waters will be gradually calmed 
down and that no volcanic explosion of any serious character will be allowed to 
occur under the guiding influence of the foremost spirits of the Congress......, 
Mr. Dadabhai has not an easy task before him. His will-power is undoubtedly 
strong, but it is possible that he might not be able to exhibit sufficient physical 
vigour to assert his authority for controlling the unruly elements. He will, how- 
ever, carry with him the moral sympathy and support of almost the whole 
assembly, and we have no doubt this element will be a potent factor in influencing 
the deliberations of the Subjects Committee and the Congress asa.whole.......... 
The Reception Committee have not this year been able, as usual, to prepare 
draft resolutions and circulate them in time amongst different Congress centres. 
A list of'ten subjects has been issued, but very late. ‘The list includes, amongst 
others, the subjects of the constitution of the Congress, swadeshism and 
boycott. Ifa workable constitution for the Congress could be formulated, no 
Congressman would be in any way opposed to it........... Whether the Indian 
Congress Committee, which does not find it possible or profitable to meet, 
should not be allowed the determining voice when differences of opinion arise 
in the course of the year in connection with any Congress matter is a question 
that may. well be considered next week by the Subjects Committee. 
Then we have the question of swadeshism and boycott. On the well- 
understood principle of division of labour we are on principle against 
needlessly mixing up political with other questions in the programme 
of the Congress,.......... Will the cause of industrial regeneration gain 
in genuine strength, if the Congress were to pass a resolution in favour 
of swadeshism? It is essentially an economic movement and has the 
sympathy of the Government. Officials as well as non-officials can take 
part in the swadeshi movement and swadeshi projects,......... Are we 
as practical politicians to alienate their good-will by importing into 
the swadesht movement the’ political element or the feeling of racial 
antipathy and industrial hatred? What is the corresponding advantage 
to be gained ? If the swadeshi movement is mixed up with ‘ boycott,’ we may 
take it that English as well as Indian officials will stand aloof from it. We do 
not think the industrial condition of the country has arrived at a stage at which 
we can dispense with the aid of the Government or their officials. The ery 
against receiving any help from them is absolutely {fanatical and unreason- 
ing. The Government dispenses the taxes collected from the people and 
their officials are truly speaking the servants of the public. We have an 
indefeasible claim upon their assistance and upon the taxes paid by our- 
selves, and it isa suicidal policy to childishly reject whatever help we 
might succeed in obtaining from the Government to second our own 
efforts.......... It can serve no useful purpose for the Congress to pass any 
resolution even in favour of the swadeshi movement alone. But if such a 
resolution will conciliate all parties, let them. be: pleased, though even this 
cannot fail,in our opinion to do injury to a movement which, if. wisely 
gonducted, will serve. asa common platform for al/—Congressmen as well 
as non-Oongressmen, officials as well.as non-officials, But as regards boycott, 
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we hope the Congress will set its face firmly against the proposal. It should 
be distinctly borne in mind that the Congress has never been a racial or 
provincial movement. Is the Muhammadan, Parsi or even the Hindu com- 
munity as a whole or is each and every province prepared to advocate and 
carry out the principle of boycott? The Congress can never afford to ignore 
this important aspect of the subject.” 


12. ‘ Both England and India are at the parting of the ways. Shall 
their courses run parajlel or diverge and bring about 
a tremendous crash ?—that is the question. God 
knows what is in the womb of Time. But the words 
which Mr. Dadabhai will send forth, as a trumpet-call to his country-men, 
at the forthcoming session of the Congress, will indicate which way the political 
wind blows. It might almost be said that the future, not only of India 
but also of England, lies in the hollow of the G. O. M.’s hand, because Dada- 
bhai’s words will be the Gospel which all India is determined to embrace. 
Proud England knows it, but she does not know that India also is proud. 
For some time past, as far as India and England are concerned, it has been 
a veritable combat between Pride and Prejudice. Who will -win ?—neither. 
Let but Pride humble itself a little and Prejudice evaporate a bit: then, 
indeed, all will be for the best. It is dangerous to prophesy ; yet this, we feel 
sure, will be the burden of the song which the G. O. Man will trill forth but 
a few short days hence. May proud England bend a little, and classic India 
not look too high—that will be the prayer which will go up from the lips of 
our hero.” 


Gujardtt Punch (26), 16th 
Dec,, Eng. cols. 


13. “Judging from the tentative list of subjects, drawn up by the Recep- 
tion Committee at Calcutta, to be discussed at the 


Subjects to be discussed at forthcoming National Congress, we should think that 


the Calcutta session of the 


Indian National Congress, the ‘ Extremists’ have so far scored a victory. 
Indian Spectutor (5),22nd Among the selected subjects we notice swadeshé 
Dec. and ‘ boycott,’ ‘ Self-Government’ anda ‘ Constitution 


for the Congress,” We do not know what ex- 
actly the difference between Moderates and Extremists may be. But it was 
given out that the Moderates were opposed to the discussion of the three 
subjects we have mentioned above, Much will, no doubt, depend upon 
the exact form of the resolutions: possibly some sort of compromise 
has been agreed upon. Anvuow, it the list remains unchanged, it cannot 
pe said that the Extremists are ‘neither here nor there’. It seems 
to be a departure from the usual plan followed in previous years to include 
subjects of special interest for Muhammadans. ‘The Congress will discuss 
this year the subjects of wakf and of secondary education for Muham- 
madans. Whether or not the Nawab of Dacca will feel himself outmanceuvred, 
the interest shown in the requirements of the Muhammadans is a move in the 
right direction: it bespeaks a prudence and a breadth of vision on which we 
heartily congratulate the Calcutta Committee.”’ | 


14. “It has been notified that the Calcutta Congress intends to confine its 

| - attention to only a few of the questions of present day 

Fs a gue (v9), politics. The Jist consists of ten subjects, in which the 
Bik Rome aaa Partition of Bengal has the first place. The question 
is, whether it is necessary, in the interest of the whole country, that the 
Partition of Bengal should occupy the first place on the agenda. ‘The 
Bengalis have gone mad over the question, and as they had threatened that 
they would break away from the Congress -if the Partition of Bengal was not 
made the question of questions before that body, the Standing Committees in 
different parts of India, rather than allow the Congress to ga to pieces, seem 
to have agreed, apparently much against their will, to attgch primary import- 
ance to that subject. We do not object to the question being discussed 
before the Congress, provided the Assembly propose and duly pass a 
resolution without any speeches being made in support of it. ; It will. be 
admitted by all that the question has been discussed threadbare in the press 
and on the platform throughout the country, and there is, indeed, for aught 
we know, not a single new idea or sentiment which could be urged in its 
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1s Sau: hes: are: allowed, there will probably be no: end of 
. watory.and abuse on) the part of: the over-excited Babus, who are still 
unable . to: regain: the: balance: of their minds.......... If the Babus were: to: 
-_ thake immoderate speeches—and they are sure to do so if they-are allowed: 

to; speak. on the Partition: question—it will not be for the Congress 
leaders to complain if Lord Minto, like Lord Curzon, were to decline 
to, receive the Congress. resolutions at the hands of their President. The 
swadéshi and boycott questions are also to be discussed ‘at the next session of 
the. Congress.......... We can understand the Congress discussing the swadeshi 
uestion, but why should boycott be. given any place on the agenda. The 
éngali Babus try to show that the one is dependent upon the other, but such — 
is really not the case. Stwudeshism and boycott differ widely as the poles. 
While the former deserves to be. encouraged, the latter should be tabooed. The 
Congress is passing through a critical period of its existence, and if moderation 
and foresight are not exercised on the present occasion, the extremists are likely 
to. cause permanent injury to the institution.” 


15.. The subjects proposed for discussion at the ensuing session of the 


, Congress are all of supreme importance. The Bengal 
Bombay Samachar (66), + artition naturally takes the first place in the pro- 
18th Dec. gramme, The Congress can fitly urge the changed 


attitude of Muhammadans towards the partition as a 
new fact which Mr. Morley requires to be placed before him for a reconsideration 
of the question. Some credulous Moslems, being misguided by a few interested 
officials, were at first inclined to think that the partition would prove bene- 
ficial to their community, but they have now realised their folly and come to 
look upon®* the partition not asa blessing but as a veritable curse, which 
threatens to mar the harmony of their relations with their Hindu brethren. The 
Nawab of Dacca was also put on the wrong scent and led to believe that upon 
the partition coming into force, Dacca would be the capital of the new province 
and that this fact would add considerably to the value of his landed property in 
that town. The rest of the Mubammadans, however, do not share the Nawab’s 
views, and this fact was plainly demonstrated when they refused to accede to the 
Nawab’s desire to accompany the deputation to the Viceroy. The next question 
in the Congress programme is that of swadeshi and boycott. There is no 
question that the people should be exhorted to use country-made goods, but we 
do not think that the Congress should insist on a boycott of all foreign goods. If 
it is necessary to pass a resolution on boycott; let the goods of those British 
Colonies which subject Indian settlers to humiliating disabilities be boycotted 
first. Such a resolution will help materially to secure equitable treatment to 
Indians emigrating to the Colonies. 


16. “The Nawab of Dacca proposes to start an All-India Muhammadan 
i i a vo Confederacy,’ primarily with the object of safe- 
to etart an All-India Meham. guarding the interests of his co-religionists, and also 
madan “Confederacy” to With the secondary object of counteracting the 
safeguard the interests of influence of the National Congress. It may be in 
Muhammadans. ,_ , his power to start a confederacy, but whether that 
D conen Spectator (5), 22nd new creation will range itself against the Congress 

: is more than what he can undertake to assure himself 
or the public. It is not clear why the Nawab deplores the existence of a body 
like the Congress and whether he has considered the feasibility of Muham- 
madans joining it in large nmumbers and trying to give a new direction to 
its. activities, more in accordance with their own political creed, They may 
or may not succeed, but international morality requires that diplomatic action 
must be tried before waging war. No doubt the Congress is also to 
blame toa certain extent for driving the Nawab into despair. It has no con- 
stitution and makes ng provision for attaching due weight to the opinions of 
the minorities. This year the provisional list of subjects for discussion has 
been published so late, although the subjects are unusually controversial and 
important, thatit would be hopeless to marshal the forces on each side and 
obtain an like a fairly representative opinionon them. The Nawab 
would ‘be entitled to.complain of all these things, but matterg may be improved, 
“Dhie Gongressihas:begun to'show an increasing tendency to conciliate Muham- 


19° 


madan opinion, and if the Nawab and his friends and ooreligienists will take 


advantage of this dawn of a new policy, they may influence the Congress to 


‘such an extent as to render a rival and antagonistic movement unnecessary. 


Assuming that our suggestion is too Platonic, we do not see why the confederacy 
should be entirely Muhammadan. The Nawab Bahadur’s leading idea seems to 
be that the Congress makes for Home Rule and disintegration of the Empire, 
and that, therefore, a Unionist propaganda is necessary to ensure the per- 
manence of the bond between England and India. If that beso, and if the 


Congress starts on a premature campaign for Home Rule, the Nawab may 


starta Unionist movement, open to all communities—a Unionist Congress 


voicing sentiments which do not find favour with the National Congress.”’ 


17. Wecannot understand what is meant by a “ Muhammadan Con- 
cist Paihia toes a federacy ’? In all countries Congresses and Con- 
Pr nj Vartandn (¥4), ferences are held for advancing national interests, 
but the object of the promoters of the Muham- 
madan Confederacy seems to be to deal a death-blow to the mational 
movement in India by seeking to further selfish and sectarian objects: A: more 


sorry exhibition of stupidity it would be difficult to conceive. The Muham- 


madans who wish to start the Confederacy should have profited bythe lessons of 
history before embarking upon their present dangerous enterprise. It was onl 

by means of co-operation between Hindus and Musalmans that the leaders of 
both these communities were so long able to influence the poliey of Government 
and io enlist the sympathy and support of British politicians in England to such 
an extent as to excite the envy of an autocratic and self-willed Viceroy like: 
Lord Curzon. Not liking the position of commanding influence attained by the 
Indian National Congress, our late Viceroy sought to deal a death-blow to the 
united strength of the Indians by effecting a partition of Bengal. Sir B. Fuller 
followed in his foot-steps and by his despotic sway in Eastern Bengal brought 
the prestige and good name of British rule into contempt and ridicule all over 


the civilised world. With a view to create disunion between Hindus and 


Musalmans, he tried to befriend a few persons of the latter community b 

throwing to them the bait of official favour and patronage. The Nawab of 
Dacca and his friends seem to have swallowed the bait. Wedo not object 
to the Nawab’s organising any number of Conferences for promoting the social, 
educational or industrial advancement of his community, but let him beware 
of thwarting the agitation of a perfectly constitutional body like the 
National Congress. Let the Muhammadans also constantly bear in mind 
the principle, ‘ Deserve before you desire.’ By seeking unmerited rewards 
from Government, they will not only lower themselves in the esteem of the 
rulers, but also by cutting themselves adrift from other sister communities, will 
find it hard to regain the position they once held in the eyes of their countrymen. 


18. ‘Mr. Ellis, Under Secretary for India, has resigned, and speculation 


is rife as to who would be his successor. ‘The choice 


Under Secretary of State would ultimately fall, it is believed, either on 


ir India. Mr. Runciman or Dr. a ; 
litadinhel (9), hk r Dr. Macnamara. We are not much 


Dec., Bag. cole. interested in either of these gentlemen, as neither 

is possesses @ knowledge of Indian affairs worth think- 
ing about. If nothing but India’s views and wishes in the matter were to be 
considered in filling the vacancy, there would be but one opinion expressed, viz., 
that the appointment had better be kept vacant for the present or be altogether 
abolished. ‘I'he House of Commons has so far done well with a single official 
spokesman of the India Oifice. Since the Secretary of State is already there, the 
Under Secretary must be considered superfluous. There is no reason, therefore, 
why India should be made to pay for services that could very well be dispensed 
with.” 


19. “Following closely on the Muhammadan Deputation, the appointments 
of the Honourable Mr. Shah Din to the Bench of the 
Muhammadan deputation Punjab Chief Court and of Mr. Syed Muhammad 


to the Viceroy and the Bahadur as Inspector-Ge istration in 
appointment of two Musal- S pecto General of Registration in 


Bengal are naturally very gratifying to the Musal- 
h bh ts. e * r vo. ex . «4 
age her (3 ), Féth Deo. man community, and different representatives: thereof 


have duly signified their gratitude to His Excellency 
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001 imunity, it is to be hoped that Lord Minto would have made these appoint- 


‘ alt '% 
rt» he 


forsthe same.’ While this courtesy. was what we looked for from the 


ents i 2 any case. That they are worthily conferred goes without saying, but 
p is just the possibility that but for the Deputation the claims of others might 


have been put forward successfully. Happily the leaders of the Musalman 


community are among the fairest-minded and most level-headed of men, or we 
should look forward with some apprehension to an avalanche of deputations, 
which would smother the tender plant of official sympathy altogether.” 


20. ‘To-day in another column we publish extracts from a petition, 
Sidebatet  stpatnes’ Mir aor ape oon Seog gro me ta one age. om 
Mi * Governor of Bombay by some of the leading inhabi- 

Satiation is obarge at Gekst tants of Gokak Taluka in the Belgaum District, 
Taluka (Belgaum). wherein the petitioners pray that His Excellency 

Mahrdtta (9), 16th Dec.; might be pleased, after making a thorough and 
Dee. ng. cols. Ore: ie searching inquiry, to put an end to the veritable 

aE vas reign of terror, which Mr. R. C. Artal, a Deputy 
Collector in that district, is said to have inaugurated in the taluka. The 
petition summarises in a lucid and convincing manner the doings, or rather the 
misdoings, of Mr. Artal, and very clearly exposes how he has been using his 
Official power for the purpose of gratifying his animus against a particular 
caste. Even a cursory perusal of the petition will puzzle the reader to 
explain how it is that the searchlight of British justice failed so long to discover 
the black spot in the judicial administration of the taluka. But all the same 
there was the most culpable inattention, though not perhaps actual connivance, 
on the part of the higher officials, who could have nipped in the bud 
the growth of such mischievous, malicious and venomous tendencies in 
one of their. subordinates, if they were so minded. It is needless to 
say that the present pétition reveals in more ways than one the rottenness 
and.the oppressive character of the present system of administration in the 
Gokék Taluka. We may add that the cases referred to in the petition do prove 
beyond doubt one thing among others, »z., the urgent necessity of the separation 
of.judicial from executive functions. But the wider question apart, we appeal 
on behalf of the public of Gokak Taluka to His Excellency the Governor to 
take early steps in the matter and to earn the gratitude of the oppressed inno- 
cents in the God-forsaken taluka ruled over by Mr. Artal.” [The Indu Prakash 
writes :—‘* We have received « copy of the memorial submitted by some inhabi- — 
tants of Gokak Taluka in the Belgaum District making serious allegations 
against Mr. R.C. Artal, Deputy Collector. Mr, Artal is a Lingayat, and 
the allegation is that for years he has been instrumental in getting up a series 
of criminal prosecutions against the leading Brahmins of the place,......... 
the facts are as stated in the memorial, they call for immediate notice from 
Government.” | 


21, ‘‘ An impression was abroad that the Government of Bombay were 
considering a scheme to establish the lowest grade in 

_ Appeal to Government to the Revenue Department on a pay of Rs. 20 instead 
ype ~ Pe (aah. doth of on Rs. 12. The Commissioner in Sind, taking 
Dee. —_ aia advantage of this juncture, addressed a letter to Gov- 
ernment requesting them to take into their favour- 

able consideration the case of ‘lalatis who are ill-paid and the scale of whose 
pension is extremely low. Government in their reply state that no scheme for 


raising the pay of the lowest grade in the Revenue Department is before them, 


and that they see no reason to put the Talatis in the superior scale. This deci- 


sion of Government is very regrettable. No one who sees what real power 
the Talatis wield, and takes into consideration the arduous and responsible work. 
of collecting the land revenue they are called upon to do, can fail to see that 
their present scale of pay aud the small pittance of a pension they can look 
forward to are entirely inadequate, and that they can never promote an honest 
application to one’s duties. Adequate pay is one of the chief guarantees: 
of’ efficiency and absence of fraud on the part of public servants, and any 
reluctance to give a proper tone to the public service cannot. be too much 
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dency Association through. the local Government re 


Pa of the Government the complaint made by that body that, under the exist-. 
Shae to the memorial of ing rules of recruitment for the Imperial Customs. 


Bombay Presidency 


Association regarding direct Service in India, the natives of the soil are practically 


recruitment in England to excluded from the service is not as satisfactory as it. 
the Imperial Customs Service. should be. The Supreme Government no doubt give 


Bombay Samachar (66), | . , 
20th Dec.; 84nj Vartamén a& vague assurance that the interpretation put upon 


(92), 19th Dec. the rules by the Association is not correct and that 

natives are not entirely debarred from admission to the 
newly created service. We should, however, have preferred something more 
tangible than such an assurance. We do not, of course, doubt that during the 
regimes Of sympathetic Viceroys and Governors like Lord Minto and Lord 
Lamington, Indians will be appointed to higher posts on a more liberal scale 
than heretofore, but then we cannot always count upon having such broad- 
minded administrators to sway our destinies. We would, therefore, advise the 
Presidency Association to carry the matter to higher authority and obtain, 
if possible, a definite pledge from the present liberal Secretary of Svate 
that a certain number of posts in the I:nperial Customs Service will in 
future be thrown open to natives. Indians are much better fitted by their 
knowledge and experience of the country to serve in the Custems Depart- 
ment than young Civilians about whose incompetence to serve in it the 
European Chambers of Commerce have made frequent complaints in the past. 
[The Sdnj Vartaman writes in a similar strain and urges the Bombay Presidency 
Association to make a determined effort once more to prevent the rights of 
educated natives from being ruthlessly trampled under foot. ] 


23. From the telegraphic summary of the report submitted by the Excise 
Committee we can say that while on some points the 
Report of the Excise public can accept the conclusions arrivel at by the 


topo Saméehér (66) Committee, there are others which are likely to be 
Zend Dec. ’ vehemently challenged. The Committee are forced 


to admit the increased consumption of foreign spirits 
as compared with teddy and country liquor and with a view to check it have 
recommended the imposition of a higher import duty on foreign liquors and a 
restriction of the number of shops for their sale. It is, however, surprising to 
find that the Committee are not inclined to share the general belief about the 
harmful and deleterious character of cheap foreign liquor and the comparative 
innocuousness Of country spirits. ‘They are even disposed to belittle the 
danger of adulteration of foreign spirits. The fact is that the Committee con- 
ducted their investigation iz camera without taking the people freely into their 
confidence ; hence there would be little wonder if their conclusions are disbelieved 
by the public. The Committee are not even prepared to admit that toddy is a 
wholesome and innocuous beverage and have not stopped to inquire whether the 
heavy duty on both country liquor and toddy is not jargely responsible for the 
inferior and adulterated liquids which are sold to the public. Ihe Committee’s 
recommendation to enhance the duty on toddy is still more open to objection 
and will evoke an emphatic protest from the public. ‘The true remedy to 
check the vice of drunkenness is to make innocuous beverages like toddy as 
cheap as possible. Government should think twice before giving effect to the 
above recommendation of the Comraittee. We would even advise them to 
appoint a fresh Commission, consisting of non-official members, to go into the 
whole subject more thoroughly. 


24. ‘* We respectfully draw the attention of the Bombay Government to 
| the letter which appeared in our (Gujarati columns 
Appeal to Lord Laming- yesterday, over the signature of Mr. Muhammad Haji 


ton’s Government to provide 9 rhe | “ee 
a guitable site for a proposed Sabu Siddik, in the matter of providing a Rest House 


Rest House for the Hajis, for the Hajisin Bombay. Mr. Siddix’s letter throws 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), zist considerable light on the subject, the facts stated by 
Dec., Eng. cols. him being that (1) there is no pecuniary difficulty in 


| the matter, (2) that it was the pious wish of his late 
lamented father to provide such a Rest House, (3) that he is himself prepared 
to carry out.the obligation of fulfilling that wish single-handed, (4) that negoti« 
“con 1887—6 i 
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22. The reply given by the Government of. India to the Bombay Presi-. 
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and (5) that the 


proposal has hung fire so long owing to the diffi- 


- 
4. 
’ 


cult ‘of Government to allot a suitable site for the proposed Rest House. Since 


we have heard so much from the Bombay Government about their sympathy 
towards the movement for alleviating the hardships of the pilgrims and of their 
desire to further it as much as they can, it is not too much to hope that they 
will try to meet Mr. Muhammad Siddik’s wishes in the matter of en, a 
suitable site. They would consult the wishes not only of the Muhammadans 
in doing so, but of others as well, for there is a very general desire among the 
Bombay public to see the hardships of the pilgrims removed. His Excellency 
Lord Lamington might advantageously take the matter into his personal con- 
sideration and make a serious attempt to overcome what difficulty there may be 
in providing a site for the proposed Rest House.”’ 


25. “The Islam community of India petitioned the Government for 
a a ee ae oer the abolition of the quarantine imposed on the Hajis 
Bou bay. ‘Poe a ™ ~ in Bombay, and have secured what they clamoured for, 
Rast Goftdr (34), 23rd It is now their turn to give practical proof of their 
Dec,, Eng. cols.; Sultén-ul- professed sympathy by concerting measures to alle- 
Akhbir (186), 14th Dec.; vyiate the sufferings of the pilgrims. Every season, 
Sa oie Vaek te ea irth, Bombay attracts some thousands of Hajis from remote 
parts of the country. During their temporary 
residence in Bombay, they have to go through endless hardships on 
account of the absence of adequate housing accommodation in the city. 
The source of all their trouble was traced to the quarantine regulations, 
an exemption from the rigours whereof has been grantec for the mere 
asking. And what is the result? Bombay is as worse off to-day as it 
was at the time when the quarantine restrictions were in full swing. In fact, 
Government were induced to annul these repressive measures in consideration of 
the unsatisfactory state of things that was revealed through the medium of the 
press, which proclaimed from the house-tops the grievances of the Hajis during 
their temporary stay, and the menace which their forced congregation in the city 
constituted to public health. But that danger continues in its worst form to- 
day and threatens to remain unremedied in the future, until the philanthropic in- 
stinct of the race asserts itself with a view to grant the much-needed relief to the 
poor of the community. The Muhammadans as aclass are known for their reli- 
gious ardour, and they consider it a part of their sacred duties to help their needy 
co-religionists. But when it is considered that the amount required for the 
removal of what constitutes a substantial grievance of the pilgrims offers no 
insurmountable financial barrier, itis inexplicable that the requisite help is 
not yet forthcoming. The couple of Musafarkhanas in the city are unable to 
cope with the demand for accommadation when the pilgrim season is at its height. 
The late arrivals are consequently left to shift for themselves as best they can 
and they huddle together in the open spaces of the city uncared-for and 
unlooked-after. The disgraceful sight, which a pilgrims’ camp in Bombay 
presents to a casual visitor, recalls to him the state of affairs as cbtaining in an 
uncivilized Oriental town, and he momentarily forgets that he is a resident 
of a city that prides itself upon being urls primain Indie,......... The 
Anjuman-i-Islam, which took up the cudgels to move Government for the 
abolition of the ‘quarantine regulations, owes it to itself and to the community 
it represents, to organize some concrete measures of relief for the good of the 
Hajis.” [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr and the Mukhbir-i-Islém warmly applaud the 
action of Lord Lamington in paying a surprise visit to the Hajis’ camp in 
Bombay and listening sympathetically to their tale of grievances. Both the 
papers express a hope that His Excellency will not be content with mere 
inquiry and expressions of sympathy but take practical steps to remove the 
grievances brought to his notice. | 


26. “Our attention is drawn to the high percentage of marks required to 

pass both the Lower and the Higher Standard Depart- 

_ Alleged necessity for relax- mental Examinations. The percentage for these 
Pred as ee ies examinations is even higher than that required for the 
SaaD | (UE ccaadate (7), highest University Kxamination in law, viz, the 
16th Dec. _. «ULB. Examination, But what is worse still is that 
*. whereas no candidate is prevented from: re-appearing 


relationship and influence with your brothers.... .. 
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at the last’ examination, except under circumstances of serious misconduct, 
a candidate for the Departmental Examinations is disqualified from doing 
so if he fails to satisfy the test after the second or third attempt. Need we say 
that this goes very bard with candidates, some of whom are men of advanced 
age and whose only chance of a rise in life depends on success in these examina- 
tions. We understand that the present rules regarding these examinations 
have been in force for a long time. The greater is the necessity, therefore, for 
relaxing them so as to suit present conditions.” 


27. The Police practise such zoolwin upon the people, who have the 
misfortune to fall into their hands, that it is necessary 
to form Protection Committees with a view to put a 
stop to it and to prevent innocent people from being 
tortured and ili-treated while in Police custody. 
We shall indicate in our next issue the lines on which 
such Committees should be formed and those who 
agree with us should after reading our article come 
forward to do their duty in the matter. We cannot depend any longer for 
redress on Government. We have hitherto proclaimed our miseries to our 
rulers and prayed for self-government, but all our appeals have so far gone 
unheeded. If we meekly endure our miseries and do not display our manliness, 
we shall sink deeper into the mire of disgrace and ignominy. Let us, therefore, 
seek to ensure the protection of our fellow-countrymen and obtain self-govern- 
ment for our country, Let us make use of our hands, which have lain idle so 
long. This is the true test of a patriot’s duty. 


Alleged zoolum of the 
Police upon the people and 
the desirability of forming 
protective associations for 
preventing it. 

Hind Swardjya (42), 24nd 
Dec. 


-8. The Al-Haq publishes an open letter to the Commissioner in Sind, 


Desirability of transfer- 
ring two Resident Magis- 
trates from Tando Adam and 
Matli (Sind). 

Al-Hag (52), &th and 1dth 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


the Collector of Hyderabad and Mr. Chatursing 
Ailmal, pleader, in the course of which the following 
occurs :—‘* We address you this open letter after a deal 
of deliberation, as we consider that it is a question of 
public importance, whether you, Mr. Chatursing, 
ought not to have more consideration for the litigant 


public who have busiaess in the Courts of the Resident Magistrates of Tando 
Adam and Matli. We think that the public have greatly suffered since the 
appointment of your brother Mr. Jagatsing to a magistracy in Tanco Adam, 
We have learnt from a larze number of clients that you have been 
charging enormous sums for pleaders’ attendance in these two Courts. We 
do not wish to discuss or quarrel over the question of your legal ability, but we 
are satisfied that the public are paying you heavily not for professional assist- 
ance, but for youf relationship with Mr. Jagatsing Ailmal at Tando 
Adam and Mr, Mungaram Ailmal at Matli, your two brothers. We do not 
think that the Commissioner in Sind ever intended to create monopolies 
for your personal benefit in the two appointments, nor could it have dawned 
on his mind that he was doing so. We, however, are emphatically 
of opinion that, however innocently, he has done so; and the constant applica- 
tions for the transfer of your brothers and the large fees you demand for even 
the pettiest cases in their Courts are ample proof that such a monopoly exists and 
support our contention that the public pay, not for your labours,but for your 
It is thus most undesirable. 
that your brothers should remain in this district. ‘They may be the most. 
honourable Magistrates, but there can be no doubt that your very presence 
in their Courts must influence their judgment and restrain them, however 
unwillingiy. from disfavouring you.” [In the course of a lengthy reply to 
the above, another correspondent of the paper in a subsequent issue 
writes :—*I am not concerned with the motive that has prompted the above 
letter nor with the unseemly insinuations and innuendoes contained therein, 
I only wish to place a few facts before the public. When Mr. Jagatsing 
succeeded Mr. Muhammad Shah, Mr. Chatursing tried his level best to have 
his cases pending in the Court of the Resident Magistrate at Tando Adam 
transferred to some other Court. The District Magistrate, however, refused 
to comply with the request. Mr. Chatursing then tried his utmost.to have 
Mr, Jagatsing transferred from the district and Mr. Jagatsing himself spared 
no pains to secure a transfer. Let your correspondent know, for the solace of 
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soul, that an early transfer has béen promised to him. Mr, Chatursing: 
108 Only one or two cases ing in the Oourt of the Resident Magistrate at 
atli, and yet your correspondent deliberately lets the public believe that the 
as @ monopoly of that Court. Your correspondent knows full well 
. that Mr. C ing is the best and the most brilliant criminal. lawyer in 
this district and-that his clients thank their stars if he accepts their brief 
’ and. most willingly pay him four or five times the fees they offer to any other 
_pleader.......... The Magistrates and Judges before whom he practises have 
unhesitatingly declared him to be the most hard-working, careful and com- 
petent pleader and the Jate Mr. Page once said that he was the only pleader 
who knew how to serve his clients best. Is it not very wrong under these 
circumstances to suggest that Mr. Chatursing gets work in the Courts of the 
Resident Magistrates of Matli and Tando Adam and commands good fees 
only because of his brothers presiding over these courts ?’’| 
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29. The Musdfir expresses its surprise at burglars in Sind being invari- 
ably armed with dangerous weapons and remarks :— 


Dacoities in Sind and the «+ Whence do these wretches procure swords and guns ? 


danger to the public in con. 


sequence of the dacoits being Who supplies them with these weapons of destruction ? 
armed. No badmashes hold licenses for carrying arms. And 

eget oo (54), 15th Dec, the victims are always Hindus. How long can the 
Eng. oom: Government look on with equanimity? Is it not 


high time that some stringent measures were adopted? We earnestly beseech 
Government to take popular leaders of the locality, not likely to be interested 
in screening the culprits, into their confidence, and try to find out the miscreants 
and suppress the crime of dacoity in the province. At Sunn the Gov- 
ernment failed to detect the guilty because they depended on officiai inqui- 
ries alone. The result was that almost every one save the Governineut knew 
who assassinated Muhammad Shah and Satabo Shah. Ihe failure at Sunn has 
considerably impaired the confidence of the people in the efficiency of the police.’’ 


30. ‘*We have more than once advocated an increase in the pay of the 
Tapedar. It is believed that the matter is under the 


Suggestions for an increase ; ; | é 
ye consideration of Government; but we are afraid the 


of the pay of Tapedars in 


Rind. addition contemplated must as usual be very meagre, 

Prabhdé (58), l4th Dec, Qur own view is that the Tapedar’s salary is ridi- 
Eng. cols. culously low, considering the nature of his duties, 
the part he plays in the administration of the Revenue Department and the 


fact that he has to maintain a horse and keep a servant, not to speak of the 
wife and children he has in all probability been foolish enough to burden 
himself with. A further strong reason in favour of a much better salary is 
furnished by the costliness of living in this Province—costliness which is ever 
increasing partly because provisions, etc., are getting dearer and dearer and 
partly because the Sindhi standard of comfort has gone up considerably. 
Rs. 20 or 25 is hardly a salary for a respectable servant of Govern- 
ment like the Tapedar. Coolies in Karachi earn Rs. 30 a month, and in 
our own town those useless Cutchi labourers, who were at first ready to accept 
38 or4annas a day, now command 8 or 10 annas a day, It isa shame 
that those engaged in the important and intelligent work of assisting in the 
administration of the Province should be paid as much or even less,”’ 


Education. 


31, ‘‘It.is a good sign of the we that na tnseenesent of India are 
.,., applying themselves to the problem of prima 

Pv tonpaazoael a sikcotie in all earnestness. They have a as 
on the question of free pri- understand, asked for the opinions of the local Govern- 
mary education, ments on the question of making primary education 
_ Subedh Patrika (49), 16th free all over the country. ‘lhe proposal is a noble 
Deer. ae oA roe 1 eer one, and we hope the local Governments will not be 
bs ore slow to respond to it. as soon and as heartily as 
possible. Free education is a step to compulsory education, and we trust 
_ that with the introduction of the former the latter may not be long in 
coming. We cannot, of course, fail to observe the hand of our present. 
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Secretary of State working behind this reform. And although we may 
not get all that we may have fondly hoped to obtain from the philosopher- 
statesman, still if we obtain the boon of free primary education, 
we shall have sufficient reason to thank him and to congratulate the Prime 
Minister on his selection of Mr. Morley to the Indian Secretaryship.’”’ 
[The Sholdépur Samdchdr and several other papers of the week gratefully 
acknowledge the solicitude shown by the Supreme Government to make 
primary education free all over India. | 


32. “The Government is about to embark ona new experiment which 
Hasd end West’ (3), for must produce far-reaching and important conse- 
— quences—that of making primary education free. The 
cost of primary education does not seem to have 
proved the principal obstacle in the way of the people availing themselves of 
it. Yet free education may serve as a positive inducement, while a small 
charge would only be a negative help. The theory at one time was that an 
education which was not paid for would not be appreciated at its fuli value, 
Experience has shown that the appreciation cf education depends upon the 
benefits that are seen to result from it, rather than upon the price that has to 
be paid for it. The British Government. has thrust upon the people several 
other benefits which they did not at first realise and which they did not ask 
for: free education will be one more instance, assuming that the people at 
large have not yet learnt to understand the value of education. The time will 
come when it will be better appreciated than it now is. Under the influence 
of general primary education, the East will no longer be a ‘sleepy hollow.’ 
India will no longer be immobile, but will begin to move, if not with vigour, 
at least with the momentum due to the mass. ‘The work begun through rail- 
ways and telegraphs, the post office and the police department, will be com- 
pleted by the spread of free education.”’ 


33. ‘It is nearly fifty years since the cause of primary education in 
India was taken up by Government, and the boon of 
Mahratta (9), 16th Dec. frec education ought to have come long ago. But 
better late than never, and we welcome the boon 
allthe same though Government have already been anticipated by others 
like the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda and the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
The Government is a slow coach, and it has in this matter taken fifty years 
to come up to the line of thought reached by the Governments of free 
European nations in a much shorter period........... The present Resolution 
of the Government of India must, however, be welcomed as constituting an 
important landmark in the progress of primary education in this country.” 


*34, ‘The Committee nominated to consider the question of the introduction 
of Compulsory primary education in the city has been 
Geengclnety free education reds ea by the additions which have been made 
An POmPaT: . by the. Government in its personnel at the suggestion 
Air Mite Sal Seaham ee Corporation, The enlarged Committee will be 
in a better position to tackle effectually the knotty 
problem which isassigned toit for consideration. The nomination of Mr. Selby 
will be welcomed as a very appropriate and useful addition to the Com- 
mittee. Considering the vast experience which he has acguired during a long 
tenure of service in the Educational Lepartment and his position as the future 
Director of Public Instruction, his omission would have been a glaring mistake. 
In spite of our cordial sympathy with any project which aims at the dissemina- 
tion of education amongst the masses, we are constrained to make an open avowal 
of our opinion that the scheme under consideration is bound to collapse. ‘There 
is a world of difference between the conditions obtaining in European 
towus and villages, which have adopted compulsory education, and those of our 
country. While in the former case there is a homogeneity of racial and social 
conditions, educationists in this country have to reckon with diverse conflicting 
phenomena which are a peculiar feature of thiscountry and are uaknown in the 
West. KReligious,.social and sectarian ditferences, which divide the various 
communities in this city, render the task of.free compulsory education almost 
herculean, They offer thorny obstacles which put the scheme beyond the pale 
con 1887—7° tit | 
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The 


| | population of Bombay is represen- 
as‘are rately met with in any portion of the 
ildren: must be imparted in their mother tongue, the 
ne in order to be'perfect must be adapted to meet the requirements of 
different dialects. Ifeducation is to be madé 
, schools will have to be opened in convenient localities irrespective 
of the numbers attending the same. This will imply the multiplication of 
schools and the employment of an educational staff beyond the financial 
resources of the city. The scheme will have, moreover, to provide for caste 
distinctions, as high caste Hindus will resent association with those lower in 
the social grade. But the most prolific source of trouble will ba the opposition 
of the parents, who would strongly resent Government interference, and 
do their utmost to thwart their best intentions. In the first place, the untutored 
masses might misrepresent the motives of Government, and this might give rise 
to unpleasant developments for smothering the successful growth of the scheme. 
The majority of the working classes want their children to take to manual labour 
at a very tender age, and look upon them as a source of income. ‘These and 
other considerations of no less significance will confront the Committee in their 
endeavour to arrive at a practical decision. The task is beset with so many 
obstacles that the Committee will have to act very cautiously, if they decide in 
favour of compulsory education and propound a workable scheme.” 


a 
*. 


35. “The report on Public Instruction in Bombay Presidency for 1905-06 
“AE ‘a nant is of a piece with its predecessors. There is a dry 
of the Director of Public Zarration of facts without one illuminating thought 
Instruction, Bombay,and the OF reflection, while the ‘ Resolution’ of Govern- 
Government Resolution there- ment reviewing the report is another piece of dry 


OM miontal Review (12), 19th 7eading. Indeed, we do not see where was the neces- 
an es = sity of wasting five pagesof printed foolscap contain- 


ing not a spark of administrative wisdom, but merely 
a paraphrase of the report. Perhaps the Secretary to Government might 
have hid his scanty educational light under a bushel and saved himself 
all the bother by a _ single laconic sentence somewhat as follows:— 
“Government say ditto to Mr. Giles. Ordered that this Resolution be 
published broadcast. So much then for the general feature of the 
Report and the Resolution thereon. The only fact worth knowing 
in the whole Report is that secondary schools have wonderfully increased by 10 
in the whole of the Presidency with 4,774 additional scholars. And, thanks 
to the unparalleled liberality of the Imperials or Assyrians, there was an increase 
of 735 primary schools with 61,706 additional scholars. Thus each new school 
had had on an average 84 pupils. When we;have stated this fact we think we 
have stated ail that isto be learned in the latest Education Report of the 
Presidency. However, if anyone interested in the advancement of education 
is curious to know what sum the Provincial authorities expended on all kinds 
of education from the Provincial Treasury, we shall satisfy his curiosity by 
saying that it was 37°34 lakhs. Not bad, when we see that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment gives a miserable dole of just one crore for educational purposes in all 
India,: with a gross revenue of 1380 crores!” 


36. We had prophesied that the Indian Universities Act would deal a 
Comments on the non. death-blow to bond j.de private schools in the country, 
recoguition of the Mahdérd4sh- and we regret to say that our prophecy has proved 
tra Vidydlaya of Poonabythe tootrue. As required by the said Act, 146 schools 
Bombay bot , under in this Presidency had applied to the University for 
lade City fla Dec permission to send up candidates for the Matricula- 
tion. Out of these the Maharashtra Vidydlaya of 

Poona was the only institution which was refused the permission asked for. 
It: is not very difficult to account for this. In_our opinion, the school has 
not been recognised by the University, simply because it is a private scnool in 
the truest sense of the term. ‘The managers of the school, being of 
opinion that their duty was not merely to prepare students for the Matriculation 
but also to inculcate on their. minds the virtues of piety and patriotism, 
used to celebrate the Shivaji and Ganpati festivals in the institution, 
Now, there ‘was nothing. objectionable im this, because such festivals are 


celebrated in other countries also. America holds Washington celebrations, 
England has ber Nelson celebration, Scotland her Wallace festival, and many 
other countries too celebrate similar festivals in honour of national heroes. 
It, therefore, passes our imagination why India alone should not hold celebrations 


in honour of her heroes. Nay, she has all the greater reason to-do so, because, 


being a subject country, she has to regain her independence. Of course, this 
reasoning will not meet with the approval of our Government. As our interests 
and theirs clash, they are sure to stop celebrations like the Shivaji festival, which 
are calculated to rouse patriotism in our minds. This is the only reason why the 
Mahdrdshtra Vidydlaya has been boycotted. ‘The resolution of the managers of 
the above school to continue to celebrate the above festivals is creditable 
to them. , 


Railways. 


37. The number of carriages attached to the trains on the Barsi-Pandhar- 
pur Railway is not adequate to meet the require- 
Complaint about over- ments of the travelling public, especially at the time 
crowding on the Barsi- of the Pandharpur fair. Even at present.the trains 
Pandharpur Railway. 
Kalpataru (133), 16th Dec, @°@ overcrowded and the passengers are consequently 
put to serious inconvenience. ‘This may be due to 
the fact that the Railway has just been opened for traffic and the overcrowding 
will perhaps subside in course of time. But there are certain other defects in 
the management of the line, which are imainly due to the ignorance of the 
Railway authorities as to what is really conducive to the comfort of passengers. 
For instance, each carriage is fitted with two side-doors, but has none in the 
middle, and a passenger is required to traverse the whole length of the carriage 
to the utter discomfort of his fellow-passengers before he is able to get down. 
If the number of carriages attached to the train remains the same even at the 
time of the Pandharpur fair, we fail to see how the Company will be able to 
cope with tbe abnormally heavy passenger traffic at that time. We think that 
many of the pilgrims will have to walk back to their homes on foot without 
reaching Pandharpur. 


Municipalrires. 


38. The Pandharpur Municipality opened the Victoria Jubilee High 
Alleged unsatisfactory con- SChool in the town in 1890 for imparting education to 
dition of the Pandharpur poor boys. We, however, regret to say that during 
High Sebesl nader the oot oe a hn bani sm oe ponse: has 
trot of the loca! Municipality. een far from satisfactory except, perhaps, for a period 
Wdrkars (175), Leth Dec. of one year, This is iat to the internal landers 
among the Municipal Councillors, every one of whom is anxious to thrust 
his own protége on the High School even at the risk of. impairing the 
efficiency of the institution. ‘The condition of the High School had begun to 
improve during Mr. Datar’s Headmastership, but since his services were dispensed 
with by the Municipality, the instruction imparted in the school has 
deteriorated to such an extent that it would be better to close the institution 


altogether as this would at least save the useless expenditure of thousands of 


rupees upon it annuaily. The civic fathers, however, are utterly indifferent as to 
the manner in which the Municipal funds are spent, as was demonstrated by the. 
proceedings instituted by them against Messrs. Paranjpe, Athalye and Co. of 
Bombay. Owing to the sad neglect of education in the schvol the townsmen 
are obliged to send their boys to other places for education, and consequently 
the number of boys attending the High School has gone down to 89. The 
average expenditure per scholar to the Municipality amounts at present to 
Rs. 18 or 20. It would be better if the Municipality, instead of wasting so 
much money, were to award scholarships to boys joining educational institutions 
elsewhere. Government should also take this matter into their consideration. 
The Municipal revenue, being for the most part derived from the poor, should be 
spent for their benefit, and not, as at present, on the education of the boys of a 
particular class. The present state of things is disgraceful to local leaders and 
Municipal Councillors alike. te 
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Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—Mr, V. M. 
jani delivered a lecture on the swadeshi move- 
eeerernery ment ae tye on Re 16th instant. _ dilated in the 

dn Prokésh (41), 20th COurse of his remarks on the comprehensive meaning 
ea a of the word swadeshé and of its far-reaching importance 
Bey ee ee toanation. He pointed out that love for onc’s country 
Beet did not imply a hatred of foreign things, and remarked that. the promoters of 
3 swadesht were ignorant of the true economic aspects of the problem and were 
foolishly trying to stimulate the demand for home-made articles without taking 
care to increase the supply. ‘He also remarked that niany new concerns, that 
were being thoughtlessly started under the auspices of the swadeshé agitation, 
were bound to come to ruin for want of expert guidance. He added that if 
B. swadeshism was to succeed, it was necessary that rich men should give 
ae commercial and industrial education to their sons and send them to foreign 
countries to learn new trades and industries. No amount of shouting Vande 
Mataram, he said, would avail where solid work was needed. ‘The audience 
Bs appreciated the soundness of the lecturer’s views and a vote of thanks to him 
terminated the proceedings. 
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: SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


ie Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th December 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ie Report of the protest meeting against the Vicercy’s speech on the occasion of 
bk the opening of the Industrial Exhibition at Calcutta aoe vee 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1906.) 


<_< 


Where Published, 


> 


—w — —-eams ~ «se 


con 1867—la 


No, Name of Publication. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circule- 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay.., | Weekly ... ...| Je J. da Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 vee vee 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona ... | Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 fs 550 
| Deccan Herald. re a : 
3 | East and West | Bombay... .».| Monthly ee. .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. -oo| Weekly ... obs eo ee. ee Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 500 
man); 39. 
5 |Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. ss vee] Do. ane -| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J.P.; Parsi; 575 
India and Champion. | 53. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .«. | Monthly --/ John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 re 800 
” | Karachi Chronicle | Karachi .. | Weekly ... . Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... | Daily .| Mayji Govindji; Hindu (Nfgar) ; 38 200 
9 | Mahritta ... | Poona | Weekly ... .|Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
} Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 32, - 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... | Monthly -e-| Sorabji Mancherji Ratna@gar; Pam; 40 =... 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... a. ° wi ..| Daily... .| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 700 
: Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... ee: eae | Weekly oe. -| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; PArsi; 38 Sos 400 
13 Parsi ese eee Do. eee eee Do. se ee Jeh#ngin Sor@bji Talayarkha4n ; P&rsi ; 80 1,000 
14 | Patriot ... inn | Ahmedabad ...| Do. aes ---| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindn 650 
| (Jain); 33. 
a5 Pheonix | Mandel... .».| Bi-weekly — .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 «+. 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ..| Daily... -e-| Kaéwasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ove oe 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times .... ...| Bombay... oo) Weekly ... -| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 1,200 
18s _ | Sind Gazette soe ees} Karachi... | Bi-weekly -| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 500 
19 | Sind Journal wie .| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... ees Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
20 | Sind Times .| Karachi... .»| Bi-weekly -| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
91 | A’rya Prakfsh woe} Bombay ove .| Weekly ... ) ~~ Tribhuwandés Dalal; Hindu (Mod} 1,000 
ania); 32. e 
92 | Coronation Advertiser .| Ahmedabad Do. gE Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu "50 
ania) ; 33. 
93 | Deshi Mitr aie oe eee oe oe .| Maganlal Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36...| 1,400 
94 | Gujarati Do. Do. . -|Ichharam  Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| §,000 
Bania) ; 53. 
95 | Gujardét Mitra jE er sacl Baie -| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 7 700 
26 | Gujarati bunch eco} AhMedabad coef Do. aoe -»»| Somal4l Mangalddas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 1,100 
| reer eo 
97 | Hindi Punch a .| Bombay ee me? --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parai ; 46 800 
98 Hind Swardjya ... fee 8 at Se ; Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 800 
m4li Brahman); 24. 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo. ant Ee ons Daily =... Pirozshah Jehangir Marzhb4n ; Parsi; 30 3,500 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... Do. «+ ~~ of Weekly ... | Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57 —... 5} 2,400 
81 | Kathidwar News... .| Rajkot ... ocoh Dow’ aoe ..:| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... m ad 400 
‘39 3 Kathiawar Times oa. Sa ae ...| Bi-weekly “os yrrrene Jayashankar; Hindu (Né@gar Brah- 200 
aA, ys -Man);39. ° 
983 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... «| J uaye es Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-} 1,400 
*man) ; 39. 
34 | Rast Goftar eea PT iY Bombay ees | Do. | eee eee Palonji Barjorji Deséi ; Parsi; 55 ees eee 
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bei j #5) sake on t ; bis " és es cay — — 
 Neme | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, | Sie 
| | a 
.».| Weekly... ...{M&nekl4l Ambarém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 28,) 4,200 
..| Do. eo —«es| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 200 
AnGto-Manra’tHI. 
Christian Citizen ... so+| Poona «see ...| Monthly... i — N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian; 200 
30. 
Dnydn Chakshv ... roof DO. coo — seo] Weekly ... .._ W&man Govind Sd4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman); 48. ; 
Dny4nodaya ee ee+| Bombay... i a | Rev. Mr. J. EH. Abbott... or ‘° 660 
Dnyan Prakash ... oT cts woo] Dally — cee ...| Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,200 
Brdhman); 39. 
Dny4n Prakash ee% eee Do. eee ce Weekly eee ; Do. Do. eee 2,400 
| Hind Swardjy% eee| Bombay... i: aa + Jyotib&a Bhagoji Relekar; Uindu (Ndmdeo} 1,000 
| | Shimpi); 24. 
Indu Prakash _... oof Do. ove isch SOO hee ..., Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 1,500 
| Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. : 
Native Opinion ... or eee) gee ..| Weekly ... .| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 700 
wan Brahman) ; 36. 
Samarth ... ies «| Kolh4pur we RS eae o.| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
| Brahman) ; of. 
Sardes4i Vijaya ... ...| SAvantvadi = Do. eee ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 500 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Shri Say4ji Vy’ _...| Bombay... ae Dissoder S4vléram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);} 5,000 
Shri Shahu _ coo] SStdra ree =< ee si vines — Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
: man) ; 22. 3 
Subodh Patrika ... +» | Bombay ... = oe eee ee a ear Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
2. 
Sudhdrak ...  —s. ..+| Poona | Dow  ... eee) Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,500 
| pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. | | | 
O Anglo-Lusitano .+-| Bombaye. ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
| Al-Hagq .. cai | Hyderabad Weekly ... ...| syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin; 30;and Abdul] 1,200 
(Sind), Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasgul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
NS ee ee ee ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 __... 500 
Musffir ... ae soins Si ..| Weekly .. ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...J 1,000 
Sindhi mie ee -«-| Sukkur ... pes 2 ii ...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 eo} 1,000 
EnciisH, Mara’'THI AND 
GusaRa'TI. . 
Baroda Vateal ... .».| Baroda .. ..-| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 1,194 
ind Vijay’ ne ek: Gs Sas — a. fe ...| Dahyabhai Karsand4és Sh4h; Hindu (Shriwak 600 
Bania) ; 39. 
ENn@Lish, MaritHI anD 
KANARESE. , 
Karnftak Patré ...  >.| Dharwar... ...| Weekly... | Méahav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha} 200 
Brébhman) ; 22. , 
 Karndtak Vaibhav se} Bijapur... ont: a. eee ...| Anndji oa om Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 800 
) : ) | Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44. 
ExciisH, PoRTUGUESE | 
AND CoNCANIM. 
ALuz ...  «. «| Bombay... «| Weekly... —...! Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... 1,200 
OBombaense ... ...,. Do. oe «| Do. .. | A Gomes; Goanese Christian; 45 ..,  ...J 1,000 
Wee GusaRAtt, | 
Akhbér-e-Islém ...  ...) Bombay...  ...| Daily, a Ole om ag Muhammad; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
‘ . mon); 41. 
vet Do. eee svn] Dow =... nno| N&n&bb4i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 53  —...|. 3,000 
ve oes -~—s wee} Dohad (Pancch| Do. «+  .| Krishnaréo  Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu) 380 
ye 7 | (Sraswat Bréhman) ; 28. : | 


Pied 4 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor. 
GuJaRa TiI—continued, 
66 | Bombay Sam4char .. | Bombay... ol Oe en pe: “a Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.;| 4,400 
31 ; 37. 
67 | Broach Mitra... -s.| Broach ,,. ..| Weekly .... _—_«»»| Trikaml4l Harinéth Th&kor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
Kshatriya); 24. 
68 | Broach Saméchér... “a DG wee a ee ...| Ardeshir Dinsha GAandhi; P4rsi; 51 ... 500 
69 | Din Mani ... ee Do. “tl Ue es | N ante Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Dem 126 
nia); 27. 
70 | Dnydnottejak -oo| Ahmedabad __...| Fortnightly ..| Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... oe 
71 | Evening Jéme ave .| Bombay ... soe] Daily — ove .«-| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 eos} 1,600 
72 | Gujarat coe .| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Fortnightly ...| Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 veel 500 
73 | Hitechchhu ove | Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... .».| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... soe 500 
74 | Indian Advertiser 208 Do. ost es .| Hiralal Vardham4n Shé&h oe cee 
75 | Islam Gazette ove -o| Amreli (Baroda-} Do. eee} Lbrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma ..-| Bombay... Do. .| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 oes 600 
77 | Jivadaya ... | Surat — cee Monthly... .| Dhirajrim Dalpatram ; | Hindu (Audich 300 
- Brahman); 37. 
78 | Kaira Times ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... -» Anopsi Manecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 
‘ _ Bania). 
79 | Kaira Vartamén ... .| Kaira Do. ..., Kahande#s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 125 
80 | Kathiaw4r Mitra .., | Ahmedabad ee} Do. ooo ...|Jadurim Shamji Dave; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 42. , 
8] | Kathiawar Samachér ...| Do. Do, »».| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- §00 
man); 44. 
82 | Khedut  «. coe .| Bhévnagar ee} Fortnightly | Parbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bréh-| 1,000 
man). 
83 | Loka Mitra so-| Bombay... e»»| Bi-weekly - ee Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
P rsl ; 37. 
84 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weekly vee e-| Motilal Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 800 
Brahman); 465. 
85 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ees| Bombay | Daily  .« »-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 200 
. Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
86 | Navséri Patrika .| Navsari ... ..| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 32. 
87 | Navsdri Prakash ... cco} D0. ove Do. .| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; ‘58... sl 800 
88 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ««+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
37. 
89 | Praja Pokar vee eoe| Surat .| Weekly ... .| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 500 
90 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... Do. «| Nagind’és Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. | 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... ..| Ahmedabad Do, swe »»-| Savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 150 
63. 
92 | Sdnj Vartamaén ... .| Bombay ... | Daily =o .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, Partners being— 3,800 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vaétcha-Gandi; P4rsi ; 
40. 
(2) Ardeshir Peston)ji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 
93 | Satya Vakta Gs | ses .| Fortnightly _...! Keshavla) Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li| 550 
Bania); 41. 
94 | Sind Vartamén we| Karachi... ...| Weekly... —_...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 200 
95 | Surat Akhbar ee. seat TRS nes oe a »e-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... et 300 
96 | Tikdkar coe ooo} Ahmedabad Do. eeo| Puranchandra alias Punamchand Achleshwar 500 
: Ma4rwadi ; Hindu (Bréhman); 44. 
97 | Vande Mataram ... — «| Bombay -++| Monthly . vol Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thane#walla; Hindu) «. 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
&: 
HINDI. , 
98 | Pandit eee eos} Poona eee veel Weekly ove eee Govindrao Gangdérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 44. 
99 | Sharman Samachar eee} Bombay ... eee} Dow ave ...| Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh-} 1,000 
Boe, man); 45. : 
100 enw Dnyfnusagar Samf&-' Do. ...  ...;Monthly wo coe J. ye a sloweem Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 
char. réhman); 30. 
101 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. ... oo} Weekly ... | «| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 45. | 
: 102 Swadeshi eve eve eee Do. eee ee Do. ens eee Swami Yugalanandji ; Hindu (Vaishna 1,000 
Brahman) ; 36. 
con 1367—2 
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| | eae 
Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. a 
‘ arn % 
me «| Gadag (Dhar-| Weekly .| Shankrapa  Gndi Basrimarad; Hindu 160 
war.) | Devang) ; 39. 
woe o| D eat DO, ccc ves} CL) Sbi .Mahddey Khdnolkar; Hindu 810 
| (Shenvi Bréhman) ; ; 36. 
2) A. B, Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
Loka Bandhu .:. «| Do. ded DDO. cee a Gurarso R4ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 800 
(Deshasth.Brahman); 43. 
Loka Mitra due «>| Haveri (Dhbdr-| Do. ... A. bate Nilgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
wir). Brahman) ; 30. 
Rijahans ... coe ‘al Dharwér ott" De cee ...| Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
| héda Brahman); 43. 
Rasik Ranjini... o-| Gadag (Dhar-| Do. .., | Gaurishankar R4Amprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
war.) Brahman); 43. 
Maritat. 
Aranoday& eee +} Thana... -+| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
: Brdhman); 24. | 
A’rydvart ... ii eoe| Dhulia ... 7 Do. cre «| VA4man Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Bréhman); 20. 
Baku] bes sai woe | Ratndyiri ca DA ee ,..| Har: Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 
Ban iii 7 sah OME. © con te: ins .»»| Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasé4r) ; 27... 400 
Bhdla oes st wn” Tee > eis .ee| Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 30, 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... oo} Wai (Sata#ra) ...| Monthly... ove gear ae Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 300-400 
. rahman); 2 
Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... ..| Weekly ... .».| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
42. 
Brahmoday& ove vee) Mahad (Koldba).| Do. ... oes "eae Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 400 
rahman); 48. 
Chandrak 4nt ie .»s| Chikodi (cad... cams ose ...| Ganesh Moreshwat Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
gaum). pd4wan Brahman) ; 41. | 
Chandroday’ ... «| Chiplan (Ratné-| Do. .., ...| Sadashiv Moe ig Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
giri). Brahman) ; 42. . 
Chikitsak ... see »»| Belgaum Do. ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
: man); 40 and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitp4awan Bra4hman). 
Deen Mitra ... ...| Bombay oof Do. -».| Saddshiv ishwanath Mayadeo; Hindu} 1,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman ; 32. 
Deshakélavartam4n ...| Erandol (Kh4n-| Do. ... .. | Mahadey Pandurang Joshi ; : Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 34+. 
Dharma ... ce | Wael Gattra) ...) Do... we»; Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Dherwar Vritt ... eoe| Dharwar ois Do. S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
Dinbandhu cee --+| Bombay .e. = See eee} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
Dnyin S4gar =... — eee Kolhapur a : pases —_ Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
man); 4 
Hindu Punch _e,,, «| Thana .. ok ae ane eo.| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,700 
| Brahman); 40. 
Hindu Vijays.... «| Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandra&o ‘Balkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 75 
giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Br4hmin) ; 38. 
Hunnarottejak oes Nasik wee] Weekly ... - ...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Jagadddarsh eos sf Ahmednagar ..| Do. ..| Késhinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
pawan Brahman); 53. ~ 
Jagadhitechchhu ... -+| Poona... mee ee ...| RAoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 

wan Brahman) ; 76. 
Jagatsumfchér... east ROD. nce sak. 2a “ee “a — A'bAji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
rabhu); 39. 
| Kél diss eee «| Poona ... aa oh ao ..| Shivram Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,500 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
Kalpataru... -... . ++| Sholfpur wel - Dow ... eee} Govind Narayan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman); 47. 
Karmanuk cen eee] POODA..+ ot DO: & ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 
| Bréhman) ; 39. 
Keral Kokil ...  ...| Bombay... _...| Monthly sei ee Néréyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
nee yt man); 61. | 
Kesari __... see »».| Poona ,.. | Weekly we. —,,.| Bal Ga adhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 18,000 
: (Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
eee Dhulia eee eer Do, eee eee tir a Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
| man) ; 40. 
a —— (Kana-- Do. ... ony Dt sonoma Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsaras- 250 
TA }. - | 
‘ e80 sos] Tdsgaon (Satéra).} Do. ..  «..| Bhikdj ae aye Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-|, 200 
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MaritHi—continued. | 
Lokamat ... - .-| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... 
giri). 
Lokaseva «+ coe wo| N&sik se cof Do. 
Madhukar ... cee ...| Belgaum Do. 
Mahédrdshtra Vritt »» | Satara soe} Do, 
Moda Vritt eos} Wai (Satéra) D0. cee 
| Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay... -o+| Daily 
Mumbai Vaibhav Do. »| Weekly ‘nn 
Nagar Samfchér... .| Ahmednagar a ae 
| NAsik Vritt .| Nasik Do. - coc 
Nydy Sindhu ~.| Ahmednagar Do. cee 
Pandhari Mitra ... e| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. oe: 
lépur). 
Parikshak ... -«-| Belgaum eee! Do. coe 
Poona Vaibhav ... -| Poona Do. 
Prabhat .| Dhulia Monthly 
Prabodh Chandrika | Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly .. 
Prakash : amy Do. eve vee 
Pratod oe -| Islampur(Satara).| Do. 
Réghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (N4sik) Do. © oes 
R4ashtramukh ose soo) M&ahad (Kol4ba)...| Published thrice a 
Satya Mitra .| Malegaon (N4sik). Weekly ee 
| Satya Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri Do. 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... .| Fortnightly 
| 
| Sholdpur Samachar ees} Sholadpur | Weekly 
Shubh Suchak ee] Doe ove | Do. eae 
Sumant .| Karad (Satara)... | Do. eee 
Vidur oe --|Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ses 
Vidya Vilas cee ees} Kolhapur --| Bi-weekly 
Vihari .| Bombay... «| Weekly ... 
Vikram ves +) Satara ove -| Monthly 
Vishvavritt ... eee} Kolhapur s+} Monthly... exe 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay «+. Do. oe 
Vrittas@r ... cee e+] Wai (Satara) | Weekly...  . 
Vritta Sudha — ews | Satara oe — a 
Vyapari cee vee ».| Poona ma a oa = oe 
Vy4par Samachar... | Ahmednagar «| Do, ce 
Warkari ... co» —-«#s| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly __.. 
lapur). 


...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
| Janérdan N von og Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 

| Péndurang B&b4ji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
: Késhinath V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Yashvant Hari 


.|Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; 
... Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye; 
.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmthi) ; 47 
.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


.| Damodar Gan oadhar Marathe 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
..| Baélkrishna Ne@rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
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..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


|| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; 


Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman); 29. 


Brahman) ; 27. 
wat Brahman) ; 30 


Brdhman) ; 48. 
pawan Brahman) ; 45. 


Do. do. 


Vishwanath Gangfr4m; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali); 25. 
Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 28. : 


Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 32. 

Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; <3. 


Kale ; 


Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 37. 


Brahman). 


Brahman) ; 42. 
Ganesh BallAl Phans@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 32, 


hada Brahman) ; 23. 


Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4ada 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Balchand Hir4chand ; Jain; 26 .. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 28. 


buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4awan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 


Bréhman); 61. 
{ Mahédev Ddmodar Kulkarni; 
shasth Bréhman); 33. 


Hindu (De- 


Brahman); 22. 


wan Brahman) ; 41. . 


Vishnu Govind i a M.A. ; 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 
Balkrishna Nadkarni 
2) Ré4mkrishna Raghunath 
indu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 


Hindu 


Moramkar ; 


pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
| Laxman V4aman Khat&vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 


| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 40. 


Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mar 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; 
Brahman); 40 


wadi) ; 33. | 


Hindu (Chitpdwan 
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Bo) Nem Where Published. | - Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Gin. 
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CP e\es) Same. 
- - B00 batebieind ......|Sukkur... ...| Weekly... _... Rtmendin, welnd  Mohemel; Mehemmpiany : 000 
e ey . bere; (Abro); 89 9 OU. 
A477 | Khairkhéh oo» => 4 | Lurkhdna cl SR tlw . Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
3 178 | Sind Sudhér eee ‘aq Karachi... ok a end .».| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39... 650 
179 Sookree eee eee eee Do. ese ee Do. eee eee Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 52 eee 100 
180 | Sind Kesary w+ eve] SHIkArpur a. a te »»-| Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 560 
Urpv. 
181 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai seo} Bombay... ...| Monthly ..| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
182 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly oo. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-} 3,000 
| , madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
188 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jah4n .»»| Bhusawal (Khin-| Do. ... a Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli 75 
desh). (Mahomedan). | 
184 | J4m-i-Jahdnnuma ee} Jalgaon (Khan-| Do. os -ee| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla A 50 
. desh). Muhammadan. | 
185 Mufid-e-Rozgar eee ee Bombay eee eee Do. eee see sesese eee 
186 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbdr oo! a | Daily  .«.- ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
| madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 
187 | Tohfa-i-Deccan — ... 8 OOM «pus coe Weekly oes -e+| Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
(Shaik); 32. 
GusaRa’TI aND HINDI, 
188 | Jain ue 200 .... Ahmedabad_....| Weekly ... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 
83. 
| Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 
189 | Chandrika... tes | Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly .«. «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). - Brahman) ; 34. 
: | 
Notee—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspsper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 
C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 
D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnis:ed by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
E. The papers maiked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. | 
F. Nos. 63, 67 and 71 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) The circulation of No. 153 is 300. 
(b) The editor of No. 168 is Vishvan#th Ganesh Deodhar (Chitpdwan Brahmin) ; age 26 ; circulation 100, 
(c) No. 150 is published at irregular intervals. 
(d) Nos. 42, 80, 91, 96, 102 and 106 have ceased to exist. 
(e) The editor of No, 185 is Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; age 45; circulation 500, 
(f) The circulation of No, 97 is 500. 
(g) No. 72 is published thrice a month, 
(4) The publication of No. 174 is temporarily suspended, 
(¢) The editor of No. 74 is Hir4lal Vardhm4n Shah (Vis4 Shrim4li Bania) ; age 26; circulation 600, 
(7) No. 70 is published six times a month. 
(k) No. 179 contains English articles, 
(7) Nos. 14 and 188 are published in Bombay. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Letters patent, embodying the Transvaal constitution, have been 
issued. The provisions of the constitution are practi- 


New constitution granted cally the same as were stated by Mr. Winston 


to the Transvaal. Churchill to the House of Commons in July last...... 
Gujarati (24), 23rd Dec., The principal point of immediate importance in which 
Eng. cols. the people of India are deeply interested concerns the 


~ safeguards provided in the constitution for the protec- 
tion of British Indians in the Transvaal. It appears that their agitation has not 
proved in vain. The presence of their deputation in England was quite oppor- 
tune and the sympathy and support they were able to secure from Lord Elgin, 
Mr. Morley and many members of Parliament and the strong expression of 
favourable opinion on the part of the leading English papers were certainly 
not without their effect. We, however, te Lord Elgin had taken a stronger 
and a more decisive attitude towards the whole question. Butit is something 
to be thankful for that he gave a sympathetic hearing to the deputation which 
seems to have induced him not to put the hall-mark of Imperial approval 
upon the Asiatic Ordinance, The provision in the Transvaal constitution which 
concerns British Indians in that Colony as well as the people of India reserves 
to the Imperial Government the assent to any Bills subjecting persons of non- 
European birth to special disabilities and also with respect: to all measures in 
connection with the importation of indentured labour into the ‘I'ransvaal. 
This is a valuable safeguard. But its effectiveness depends upon the exercise 
of vigilance on the part of our countrymen in South Africa and sufficient 
firmness and determination on the part of Lord Elgin’s successors in office,..,... 
We must congratulate Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Ally and the rest of our countrymen in 
South Africa on the measure of success their agitation has secured. In the 
history of this movement, we need hardly say, Mr, Gandhi will be regarded by 
the future historian as the one Indian who by his sobriety, prudence, fore- 
sight, complete mastery of facts, and above all by his self-sacrificing labours 
and firm determination succeded in preserving for his countrymen the most 
elementary rights of citizenship in the face of united but disgraceful opposition. 
veeseeeee Lt appearsthat the new constitution for the ‘Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony contains no provision for conferring the franchise upon the 
native inhabitants of the two Colonies. This is, indeed, to be regretted, and 
it gives us no small satisfaction ‘to find that Sir Charles Dilke has already raised 
his protest against this refusal of the franchise. We certainly expected a 
Liberal Government which has dealt with the conquered Dutch in such a 
generous spirit to make adequate provision for protecting the rights of the 
- native population instead of leaving them to the tender mercies of their 
jealous and contemptuous masters.......... Sir Charles Dilke was justly 
indignant when he complained that the Imperial Government had established 
a colour bar in the Empire, the result of which would be momentous and might 
prove even disastrous in the fulness of time. We entirely agree with him. 
Everything for the outsiders and usurpers, but nothing for the sons of the 
African soil. This principle is, morally as well as politically, altogether 
indefensible.’ ; | 


2. Mr. Morley has made a wise and salutary departure from the 
a ee traditions of the India Office in selecting Mr. Theodore 
Tharloce Morison tc a seat Morison, late Principal of the Alighar College, for 


on the India Council. the seat vacated by Mr. Finlay on the India Coungil. 
Bombay Saméchéy (66), The appointment, we hope, will dispel the popular 
26th Dec. belief that membership of the India Council is an 


exclusive preserve for retired officers of the Indian Army and the Covenanted 
Civil Service. ‘It behoves the Indian public to give unqualified support 
to the action of the Secretary of State with a view to strengthen his 
hands in gradually infusing the non-official element into his Council, The 
practice that was hitherto in vogue of recruiting the India Council from the 
official classes was open to objection and led to grave injustice being inflicted 
upon the people of India owing to the notorious tendency prevailing among 
retired officials to make light of popular complaints and uphold the prestige 
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‘and traditions of the service with which they had been connected during their 
Indian career. appointment of Mr. Morison is looked askance at by the 
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reas, because he holds radical views in regard to the administra- 
n of nd has not minced words in condemning the Indian Universities 
the Official Secrets Bill and several other reactionary measures of the late 


~ Government of India. Only the other day Mr. Morison publicly declared his 

- gonviction that the Indians were ripe for self-government and suggested that 

Government should embark upon the experiment of manning the province of 

Berars exclusively by native officials, The fact of Mr. Morley having selected 

% a.man of such’ liberal views as his colleague on the India Council is a hopeful 

3 au of his mental attitude towards the problem of Indian administration 

: and his genuine desire to promote the welfare and upward progress of the people 
of India, 


8. “The significance of Mr. Theodore Morison’s appointment to the 
Secretary of State’s Council is many-sided. He has 

Indian Spectator (5), 29th his own plans of training the Natives of India to 
self-government and the discharge of responsible 
duties. But he is not in favour of the proposal of the 
Congress to create a strong Opposition. He would train us to rule, and not to 
oppose our rulers, In his attitude towards the Congress, his sympathies are with 
the generality of Muhammadans. The Aligarh school of politica] thinkers 
may congratulate themselves that by Mr. Morison’s appointment the Secretary 
of State has practically honoured them. Viewed in this light the appointment 
does not enable the Congress to flatter itself that the Liberal Secretary of 
State has been captured by its friends in England and has succumbed to the 
deputation recently despatched to press its views upon him. On the other 
hand, synchronising as this appointment does with several important appoint- 
ments of Muhammadans in India—especially in the Calcutta High Court and 
the Punjéb Chief Court—it may even be regarded as a demonstration of the 
sympathy of Government from the Secretary of State downwards with 
Muhammadan aspirations and as a response to their recent protest against the 
Government yielding to what has been regarded as Hindu agitation. However, 
there is also another aspect to this appointment. Mr, Morison is not a ‘sun- 
dried bureaucrat.’ It was hitherto supposed that the Secretary of State would 
surround himself only with advisers of vast administrative experience in India 
and that, therefore, it would not be easy for Mr. Dadabhai or Sir M. Bhows 
nagegree, for Sir P. Mehta or Mr. Gokhale, to enter that august Council. This 


notion has been dispelled by Mr. Morison’s appointment. It has paved the 


way to the appointment of natives of India, who have had no administrative 
experience and who can only represent what the educated classes of the Con- 
gress school think. Ere long, therefore, we may expect a response to the 
prayer of the Congress also.”’ 


4, Accustomed to lord it over the black negro slaves in America, 

| Englishmen were the first to divide the whole of 

Will the domination of humanity into blacks and whites, ‘These denomina- 
pate wee. ge he Pew tions were meant to convey not only a difference of 
ae aS lees wmskniien’ ® complexion but also of political status, the whites 
Kesari (186), 25th Dec. § being considered to have the birthright of ruling the 
rest of mankind. The late Lord Salisbury, in speak- 

ing of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji as a “black man’”’, did not mean to indicate his 
colour, but to emphasise the point that he belonged to a race destined by 
Providence to remain the bondsmen of the whites. The nineteenth century having 
witnessed the gradual enslavement of the Eastern races by Europeans, the latter 
have come to look upon them as their bond-slaves for all time to come, and 
wherever we cast our glance, we see the white man busy in exercising sway 
over the black or brown races and in trying to discover fresh means for 
strengthening his grip over them with a view to perpetuate his own domination. 
The means thus devised are being daily-put into Operation, and it is yet to be 
seen whether the black or brown races will be able to outlive the present crisis 
in their history when the odds are so heavily against them. The whites have 
captured the resources of the world, and even the best amongst them look. upon 
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the domination of the whites over the blacks as a dispensation of Providence. 
Mr. Morley, for instance, has openly declared that the whites must retain 
absolute control over the black races in future, and he is ready to cheapen tlie 
price of salt a bit for us simply because we may thereby be able to~bear 
heavier burdens, Our position in this country is no better than that of Negroes 
in the United States. We are at every step thwarted by Anglo-Indians in the. 
exercise of the rights granted to us by Government, and declared unfit to exer- 
cise the same. The only favourable sign of the times is that the white nations 
having overacted their part in riding roughshod over the rights of the brown 
races, the latter have shewn signs of having taken the alarm. Japan has been 
thoroughly awakened, China is following suit, and: even Persia has given birth 
to a popular assembly. As to India, she has got her swadeshi agitation. If we 
persevere in that agitation and sedulously foster the national ideal, we have 
strong hopes that in time to come the present predominance of the whites 
over the black people of this country will give place to a relation of equality 
between them. 


5. Sir Mortimer Durand remarked on a recent occasion that it was a 
most wonderful thing that England had ever done, 
lounied on princigies of euth viz., to rule over 30 crores of people on the other 
and justice ? side of the globe on the principles of justice alone. 
Vihari (167), 24th Dec. Before pronouncing this panegyric upon the justice 
of British rule in India, Sir M. Durand should 
have read the views of American statesmen like Messrs. Bryan, Russell and 
others on the subject together with the accounts of criminal prosecutions 
instituted by Government against students and journalists in India on account 
of the swadeshi agitation, and also considered the various harsh legislative 
enactments recently passed by Government. He should further have taken 
note of the fact that Indians have not only been deprived of the privilege of 
carrying arms, but are also prohibited from carrying Lathis. Not only do the 
English treat Indians with harshness, but they have also made themselves notori- 
ous for their atrocities in Natal, Egypt and other Colonies. Justice appropriately 
Observes about them: “ It is not for the sake of Christianity or humanity or 
civilization that our colonial policy is conducted, but in order to satisfy the 
lust of power, of wealth and of influence on the part of the governing classes.” 
Let us turn now from British justice to British veracity. The British have 
violated the pledges contained in the Proclamation of 1858 and have increased 
the burden of military expenditure on India in their greed for territorial 
aggrandisement. ‘hey doubt the loyalty of the Indians and try to create a 
split between Hindus and Muhammadans. Is it not, under these circumstances, 
strange that we should think it our bounden duty to pass annually at the Con- 
gress a resolution praying for long life to King Edward? 


6. “ English globe-trotters at the end of a few weeks’ sojourn in India 
are so apt to take up the burden of the official song 
Alleged defects of British about the phenomenal prosperity of the Indian Empire 
role in India as noted by and the unique superiority of the administration 
two American critics. . pe 4 . 
Praja Bandhu (33), 23ra Of India that it is refreshing to find enlightened 
Dec., Eng. cols. American opinion pronouncing at first-hand on these 
topics,........ . «Rev. Sunderland of ‘Toronto, and 
Mr. Charles E. Russell, a journalist, have lately thought it worth their while to 
devote their attention to India. The former touches the question of periodic 
famines in India, and successfully demolishes the pet theory of over-population 
and failure of periodic rains as being the cause thereof. He hits the right spot 
in pointing out that it is the extreme poverty of our people that is the root- 
cause of all our evils. Whether heavy taxation is the chief cause of this poverty, 
or whether giving the people a share in the management of their own affairs 
would prove a panacea, we cannot say. Mr. Kussell thinks the remote and 
proper cause of famines to be ‘ the atrocious land system and tax system, and 
holds democracy to be the only remedy. Difficult as it is for us to subscribe to 
all the views set forth by these writers, we are not sorry to see that India has of 
late been occupying an appreciable place on the horizon of foreigners, It may 
impel our British rulers to set. their house in order, for their success in the 
administration of India will always be the sole test of their capacity to rule a 
subject: people.” hs a 
con 1893—4 


Is British rule in India 


ne” 


fee 
iation of the services of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee whose labours contributed so largely to the 
success of this year’s Exhibition ... .. We venture to 
a express the hope that it will be a settled policy of the 
Government of India to continue the practical sympathy which we are assured 
Lord Minto has for the industrial movement. Rightly understood the swadeshé 
movement must win for itself the hearty sympathy and _ co-operation 
of a foreign Government like the British, if it desires to identify 
itself with the people and lessen the burden which the heavy yoke of 
the foreigner always imposes. Weare unable to agree with the Viceroy in 
the first portion of his speech which relates to the combination of politics and 
swadeshism. His Lordship spoke in enigmatic terms about the ‘dissocia- 
tion of honest swadeshi from political aspirations, which he claimed his 
resence at the Exhibition would confirm. We are left to imagine how a 
ivorce between honest swadesht and political aspirations can be made. 
They are so closely related that even the dictum of a Viceroy cannot divorce 
them. All political reform has an economic basis, and the problem of the fair 
and impartial distribution of wealth underlies all the political agitation 
whether in the East or the West. The Irish problem is an economic 
problem; the Socialist programme is only a protest against the era 
of capitalist regime ; the revolution in Russia at present has behind it the 
problem of the poverty of the masses due to the bureaucratic regime.......... 
Even in India the political movement is entirely an economic movement. 
And every resolution at the Congress has an economic basis. Under the 
circumstanees, we fail to see how politics can be dissociated from the swadeshi 
movement—we mean the honest stwadesht movement—which seeks by all 
means to supplant foreign goods by indigenous articles. Lord Minto himself 
admits that ‘industrial necessities and manufacturing interests must go far to 
shape the policy of India’ and those who have a knowledge of the early history 
of the British connection with India need not be told how true this is, When 
the commercial interlopers of Great Britain set their foot on Indian soi!, we were 
fairly meeting our own wants, and shipped away the surplus manufactures in 
i our own bottoms to Western markets. The ‘ Industrial necessities and manu- 
"1 3 facturing interests’ of England cried aloud for the smothering of the Indian 
| competition, and we know the policy that was pursued in obedience to that cry. 
seeeceeee It is, we believe, owing to the same policy that excise duties on 
Indian cotton goods are still levied. Lord Minto must be aware ofall this when 
he said that ‘industrial necessities and manufacturing interests must go to shape 
the policy of India.’ But we fail to understand what he means by saying 
‘that is a very different thing from attempting to direct and control those 
industries and interests for political purposes.’ Lord Minto has the knack of 
speaking in unintelligible English and we wonder what he meant by the above 
sentence, Surely there are no ‘political purposes’ for which industries are 
started in India, nor areany manufacturing interests employed for such purposes. 
eveteeeee If His Excellency believes that the swoadesht movement is the outcome 
of the partition of Bengal, he is much mistaken and he might have learnt that 
‘ political purposes’ have not resulted in the starting of any industries in 
Bengal. We have referred at length to this aspect ot the Viceroy’s speech 
| because we believe that His Excellency asserted a strange proposition when he 
Ba a said that ‘ Honest swadeshs is different from politics’. The whole history of 
ec: British India shows that the connection between the two is inseparable. Nor 
i” does the world’s history teach any other lesson but that politics are inseparably 
associated, and have a fundamental connection, with economics: and ‘ honest 
swadesht’ is only an economic movement,”’ 


8. “Generally very cautious in his utterances, Lord Minto allowed himself 
oi to be betrayed into the use of a somewhat unha 
aiet” Bpesieter, £8). Adee expression when he distinguished ‘honest’ Kh 
- . Geshiem from its association with political aspirations, 
_ ‘We do not understand him to mean that thera is anything necessarily dishonest 

_  %m pursuing the swadesht movement as a political weapon, if it is openly 
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recommended as such. The dishonesty consists in advocating swadeshism 
ostensibly for economic but really for political purposes: in other words, it 


lies in making false pretences. How many would fall under the Viceregal 


condemnation, it is difficult to say: possibly the cap did not really fit 
all those that joined in protesting against His Excellency’s remarks in a publie 
meeting. However, like Lord Curzon’s remarks on Indian truthfulness, his 
successor’s reference to ‘honesty’ in swadeshism was liable to be misunder- 
stood. Men in high positions are understood to mean more than they say, and 
although His Excellency might have intended to question the honesty only of 
those who recommend stwadeshs for one purpose, while they hope to produce 
a different effect altogether, he is understood to have betrayed his temper 
against the publicists who even honestly busy themselves in preaching 
swadeshism and the Congress propaganda simultaneously. Supposing that the 
Bengalis boycott English goods for the purpose of securing the modification or 
withdrawal of some political measure by bringing pressure to bear on the British 
electors, and they do so openly and in astraightforward manner, would there be 
anything dishonest in their conduct ? There might be something. unreasonable 
and vindictive in it, and as retaliation is. not always asafe weapon to wield, 
there might be even something foolish in it. But the honesty of boycott is 
quite a different matter.” 


9. Lord Minto in his speech delivered at the opening ceremony of the 
Industrial Exhibition has thoroughly misrepresented 
the objects of the swadesht movement. In advising 
the people to develop indigenous industries in an 
open market, His Excellency insinuated that Indian shopkeepers must keep 
their doors open to foreign goods as well. ‘the Viceroy has no objection 
to the people buying swadeshi articles provided they come up to the level 
of foreign goods in quality and price! But in sucha case we fail to see 
the necessity of anv swadeshi agitation at all. ‘The Viceroy next proceeded 
to injure the cause of swadeshi by advising the people to dissociate 
it from politics. Our countrymen were driven to resort to the swadeshi 
agitation owing to their poverty, the partition of Bengal and many other 
political grievances. But Lord Minto, taking advantage of the blunder 
that was committed in bestowing upon him the honour of opening the 
Exhibition, exhorted the people to dissociate honest swadeshi from political 
aspirations. By- doing so he insinuated that those people who preached 
boycott and swadeshi for the purpose of bringing about the regenera- 
tion of the country were dishonest, This machiavelian policy of the 
Viceroy will no doubt have its effect on the moderates among us, and they will 
be afraid of bringing the swadesht question for discussion before the Congress. 
[The /ikdri writes:—The object of the Viceroy in making his speech was to 
pour abuse and ridicule upon the swadesht movement. He advised the people 
to carry on the agitation honestly without resorting to the boycott of foreign 
goods, How can we expect the Viceroy to view with favour an agitation, 
which seeks to overthrow the foreign yoke and to bring about the 
industrial regeneration of the country ? His sympathies are with ‘ honest”’’ 
swadeshi, which can be easily strangled by increased excise duties. We hope 
the Viceroy’s speech will give an impetus to the boycott movement and that 
the idea of inviting the Viceroy in future to open a swadeshé Exhibition will for 


ever be abandoned. | 


Kesari (136), 25th Dec. ; 
Vihdrt (167), 24th Dec. 


*10, “ We think all sensible people have by his time discovered that_ if 

Se Att Lord Minto cannot dazzle the public by brilliant 
oe (24), 80th Dec, Qratorical efforts of the Curzonic order, there lurks 
er behind his public pronouncements, brief as they are, 
sound common-sense, practical wisdom, self-control and sympathy. There is a 
quietness about his methods and utterances which, though apt to be misunder- 
stood, is indicative of the possession of considerable reserve-power. Itis useless 
to speculate what he would have been under the influence of a Conservative 
Government in England. But it cannot be said from our experience so far 
that he has run counter to the wishes and principles of the party now in power. 
In one of his very first utterances in India he expressed his hearty sympathy 
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_gbadeshi movement, and the declaration not only produced a 
and wing effect upon the public mind but also gave the 
_--*Feguisite turn, wherever it was wanted, to the attitude of subordinate officials 
~~ « throughout the country; and whenever an indiscreet official has needlessly 
"  ~——*s« tampered with the swadeshi movement, His Excellency’s declaration has 
Pra ee always been appealed to with effect. His Excellency has, in opening the 
_ @aleutta Industrial Exhibition, again declared his full sympathy with the 
es swadesht movement in unequivocal language,.......... We entirely endorse 
Bee ‘Lord Minto’s view regarding the desirability of dissociating, so far as is 
ee practicable, the Exhibition and the swadeshi movement from angry emcee 
controversies.......... At the same time we must say that the Viceroy’s 
sympathetic and encouraging speech would not have evoked any hostile com- 
ments, if His Excellency had refrained from using the expression ‘ honest 
swadeshi’ in the present state of the public mind. Itis an expression which 
is very apt to be misunderstood and can be very easily distorted by excited 
critics. The principle of the ‘open market’ is no doubt sound on the whole, 
but His Excellency might have done well to make due allowance for the 
consideration that neither France nor the United States nor the British Colonies 
follow out the doctrine without reservation and that if India had been free to 
achieve her economic salvation unfettered by the insular teachings of English 
‘ political economists and the commercial policy of England, some of her nascent 
industries would not have been allowed to be subjected to the unrelenting 


operation of ruinous competition.” 
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11. His Excellency Lord Minto deserves to be congratulated for deli- 
Vering an instructive and far-sighted address at the 
‘ in Dee; Baméchdr (6°) opening of the Congress Industrial Exhibition. ‘The 
gar (63), 24th Dec. utterance reveals that the present Viceroy is a 
genuine advocate of the swadeshi movement and that 
in this respect His Excellency’s policy diverges very widely from that of his 
redecessor. Lord Curzon’s narrow-minded attitude towards the problem of 
ndia’s industrial development was strikingly shown in the speech made by 
him at the opening of the Industrial Exhibition on the occasion of the Delhi 
Durbar. The same story was revealed by his indifference towards the Tata 
Research Institute, his encouragement to British indigo and tea-planters and 
lastly his apathy towards the indigenous sugar and other industries, In its 
political aspect also Lord Minto’s speech was wise and conciliatory. His 
Excellency’s statement that the Exhibition afforded a common platform for 
the authorities and the people to work band in hand for the material welfare 
of India will serve as a crushing rejoinder to certain malicious critics of 
the Congress who allege that the movement aims at creating ill-feeling bet- 
ween the rulers and the ruled. We sincerely thank Lord Minto for the assur- 
ance he has held out about lending a helping hand to the swadeshs movement 
and wish that His Excellency might be able to take some practical steps in 
this direction before the expiry of his term of office, [The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar 
also makes approving cOmments on Lord Minto’s speech. It thinks that the 
utterance will effectually dispel the misgivings lurking in the popular mind 
about the sympathy of Government with the swadeshi movement. It observes 
that Lord Minto made a wise declaration in saying that he was a true friend 
of ‘ honest swadeshé ’’ and adds that all right-minded Indians are opposed to 
the tendency exhibited in certain quarters to mix up boycott with sywadeshism, 
The paper thinks that the objects of true swadeshism are not likely to be 
realised without the co-operation of Government, and that if official help is 
‘ boycotted, the cause of swadeshism is sure to suffer a great deal. ] 


*12. “There was atime in the history of the Indian National Congress 
when, as often as its critics impeached its prime movers 
“Mr, Dadabhai Navroji’s and organizers for entertainirg wild and extravagant 
ea : | de reer A sen before schemes of autonomous government, that body met the 
Rie “Rast Gofter (84), 30th charge by disowning the insinuation as vigorously as it 
+ Dee., Eng. cols. was flung in itsteeth......... But the times are now 
— ae '  Ghanged, and with the-evolution in time, there has 
oe ~ «been a synchronous evolution in the fundamental policy and aspirations ‘of the 
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Corgress; Mr. Dadabhai has chalked out the lines ‘along which .the policy “of ’ 
the Congress is to run in future. He emerges triumphant from his trying 
ordeal in so far as that he has put @ crucial case with remarkable sobriety and 
due modifications, which have even blindfolded the most violent critics of the 
Congress into admitting that the progressive needs of India require that, there 
should be suitable alterations in the constitution of the existing Government, 
Here again time has helped him, The recent perturbation in Bengal has 
called into being dangerous factors in Indian polities. Self-government is the 
war-cry of the present-day politicians, the extreme section looking upon it as a. 
consummation that can be realized within a lustrum. Before their exposition 
of a policy of offensive aggression and coercive measures, the docile and states- 
manlike utterances of Mr. Dadabhai have been greeted as a welcome substitute, 
though between the gospel of Mr. Dadabhai and that of the Extremists, 
there is all the difference between six of the one and half a dozenof the other. 
.seeeeeee Henceforward the Congress propagandists will harp on the string of 
autonomous government with that pertinacity and hopefulness which its 
President inculcated on his countrymen....... But is the goal of self-government 
easy of attainment? With his buoyant hopefulness Mr. Dadadbai answers in the 
affirmative. He hopes to see an honest and conscientious adoption of a policy:: 
of autonomous government even within the short span of life which Providence 
has ordained him to live in the service of hiscountrymen.......... His reference, 
however, to the Act of 1833 does not impart even plausible strength to his 
argument that the time has now reached for a material digression from the 
existing methods of Government, Though education is striking its roots deep 
and wide and ramifying its branches so as to reach the lowest strata of 
Indian nationality, the masses are not yet adequately trained either to realize 
the blessings of a system of government to which they are by tradition and 
custom unused or to handle the complex machinery of autonomous government 
with beneficent results to themselves and their country. ‘The examples of: 
British colonies and even of Boer settlements have been adduced to demonstrate 
the success of the experiment, if made applicable to India. But the conditions 
in India with its polyglot communities and kaleidoscopic national and racial 
divergencies are materially different. ‘hese conditions require to be modified 
and overcome by a much longer course of preliminary training. ‘lhe. European 
nations are qualified by tradition and past history to take upon tiemselves 
the arduous responsibilities of self-government. ‘The master-key to the success, 
which usually attends experiments at autonomous government among the 
civilized nations of the West, is national combination and unity, without 
which administration by the people is doomed to positive failure.... ........ 
Mr. Dadabhai’s whole oratorical effort is exhausted to show that autonomous 
government would operate as a panacea for all the evils, both of human 
and superhuman origin, from which India suffers,......... But maladminis- 
tration, through government in the hands of the people cannot be a safe 
substitute for beneficent government, even if it be despotic in constitution. 
Mr, Dadabhai’s sole plea for self-government is the financial drain, which the 
present relations between England and India impose upon the latter country. 
But a sudden and wholesale withdrawal of Englishmen from India af this 
stage of her national growth would:bring far greater disasters in its trail than 
the economic drain,.......... For these twenty crores of rupees which India 
spends, she gets good enough value for the administrative efficiency and the 
blessings of peace and tranquillity which are secured to her.”’ 


13. Mr. Dadabhai’s presidential address must have sorely disappointed 
those who expected to hear from the lips of the 
veteran Congress leader werds of prudent and sober 
advice ‘to the extremists. We regret we cannot 
persuade ourselves to regard the speech as an exposition of moderate views. 
Mr, Dadabhai has failed to correctly gauge the present political situation of the 
country. His speech consisted wholly of platitudinous commonplaces about 
agitation, unity, rights of citizenship, et hoc genus omne. He said not a word 
against the mischievous boycott agitation in Bengal, nor did he ask the 
Bengalis to wisely accept the partition asa “settled fact.” Ou the contrary, 
he flattered the Bengalis and exhorted other Indian communities to follow 
con 1893-5 3 : 


Jam-e-Janshed (29), 27th 
Dec. 
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their. . Mr. Dadabhai?s: fervent piea for-the concession of self-governe , 
ment to — » has-failed: to-earry conviction to our mind. ‘The ideal which he, 
hae set: forth in his speech is no doubt.a,noble one, but with all deference. to. 
‘Mx; Dadabhai: we are :constrained ‘to say that: the country is not yet ripe for. 
ity. This is strikingly shown by the small measure of success that bas attended , 
the: iment of local self-government in India. The light of education has. 
not yet penetrated the: masses: in India who are steeped in dense ignorance, 
In the present condition of the country, therefore, self-government would 
mean the government of India by the microscopic minority of educated 
Indians.. To strive for self-government, while the masses are not yet fit even for 
the exercise of the Municipal franchise; is like placing the cart before the horse. | 
Mr. Dadabhai’s statement of his case, however, was, on the whole, couched in 
moderate language. But there was one passage in his speech to which we are 
constrained to take exception. We refer to Mr, Dadabhai’s remark that he had 
met with so many disappointments in the course of his political activities that 
any one else in his place would have been inclined to despair and even to. 
“‘vebel.”” The expression of such a sentiment might be allowed in a pro- 
gressive country like England, but in this country and especially in view 
ef the excited condition of. the Bengali mind, Mr. Dadabhai’s allusion to 
rebellion was like throwing a lighted match in a magazine of gun-powder, 
The concluding portion of Mr. Dadabhai’s address was filled up with a stirring 
exhortation 'to the Hindus and Muhammadans to unite together for the national 
cause. The political interests of the two communities, however, are so 
widely divergent that it is futile to urge them to work hand in hand ona 
common political platform. We fear that Mr. Dadabhai’s flattery of the 
Muhammadans will prove utterly ineffective in winning over the hard-headed 
members of that community to the cause of the Congress. ‘The disunion 
prevailing in the ranks of Congressmen themselves is a significant commentary 
on Mr. Dadabhai’s plea for unity among the people of India. When no less 
than three factions exist in the Congress which numbers not more than a few 
thousand followers, how can: the heterogeneous classes and communities form- 
ing the 300 millions of India join hands and work together in harmonious 
. go-operation for the national good ? 


14, “Young men, who have yet to win their laurels in the arena of 
| politics, are obliged to affect rhetorie and to sa 

a Spectator (5) 29th something new a striking in their public assertion 
At Mr. Dadabhai’s advanced age, and after making 

a name such as he has made for himself for patriotism and self-sacrifice, even 
the President of the National Congress may compile his address from his note- 
book, which must be worth its weight in gold. It would have been a sin 
against the laws of psychic economy if the veteran publicist of eighty-two 
summers had essayed a more ambitious output of brain-power than the resumé 
of his well-known previous teachings which he offered to the Congress on 
Wednesday last. He has got a treasury of quotations which will last for all 
time. ven in his younger days Mr. Dadabhai does not seem to have cared 
for the meretricious attractions of a laboured style. He is forcible, because he 
is earnest: he is commanding, because he speaks from a high platform, Both 
parties in the Congress claimed him to be of them, and in his address he shakes 
his friends on both sides with equal cordiality by the hand. He has 
counselled patience, but so unobtrusively and so indirectly that the party of 
impatience must by his very example learn patience. His selection by one of 
the parties without the knowledge of the other placed him in a delicate position, 
and the opposite party had already quoted largely from his writings and 
speeches to prove that he was himself an ‘extremist.’ Mr, Dadabhai’s 
explanation, so far as we are able to gather it from his speech, of what has been 
called his inconsistency may be said to be briéfly as follows:—He always had 
the utmost confidence in British justice and integrity. But he has sometimes 
had to suffer such cruel disappointments ‘as would be sufficient to break any 
heart and lead one to despair, and even to rebel.’ He could not condescend 
to answer bis critics, but if any one would ask why he had ever spoken like an 
“extremist’ himself, the reason, as we understand it from his address, was 
that he was temporarily under the influence of a fit of the keenest disappoint- | 
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ment and despair.......... Mr. Dadabhai’s mission was to preach patience and., 
the utility of mendicancy'in politics. His address conveys this message in the, 
clearest language, but without a word of criticism or offence to the party of im-, 
patience. Mr. Dadabhai avowed that he was not ashamed of being a mendicant, 
in. any just cause. In his opinion, we have petitioned too little and not too much.. 
So his advice is: Agitate and petition, and petition and agitate. Agitate, 
peacefully, if you want to get justice from John Bull, and petition to the King, 
to the House of Lords and to the House of Commons, He calls upon well-to- 
do Indians to raise a large fund and organise a body of able men and good 
speakers to go to every nook and corner of India and inform the people of 
‘Our British rights’ and how to exercise and enjoy them. In this Mr. Dada- 
bhai has already been forestalled and a beginning has been made to collect 
funds and organise a body of political preachers. The Congress President could 
not omit the subject of swadeshi agitation from his address, but the brevity of 
his reference to it shows that he felt it to be too delicate to be treated at length 
before he had heard both sides in the Subjects Committee. That attitude of 
non-committal was consistent with the President’s sense of fairness and 
impartiality. Though a free trader, Mr. Dadabhai agreed with the swadeshists 
that their policy was a ‘ forced necessity for India in its unnatural economic 
muddle.’ The hostility of a large section of the Muhammadan communit 
was too patent a fact to be ignored by the Congress, They are not: likely to 
change that attitude for at least some time to come. However, Mr.. Dadabhai 
reminded them that ‘the people of Irdia were all in one boat. They must 
sink or swim together.’ It is easy to imagine the reply that would spring to 
the lips of the Nawab of Dacca. Of course, he will maintain that his is the 
boat that will swim and he will invite the Congress to take a seat in his safe 
and sea-worthy barque. What is the good of striving so hard for self-govern- 
ment? Mr. Dadabhai’s answer is well known. It is not for the sake of a few 
appointments, however high they may be. It isnot for national prestige. It 
is, as Mr. Navroji has for years taught, to prevent the drain which he thinks 
is responsible for famine and plague, for poverty and wretchedness.” 


*15. ** The presidential address of Mr. Dadabhai Navrojiseems to have been 
ee studiedly confined to the important question of self- 
pane cola’ “government which is now so much preg Tages 9 6 
needless to say that Mr. Dadabhai has made out a good 
case not on the basis of any new arguments, but on the strength of the declara- 
tions. made in its favour by a long line of British statesmen during the whole of 
the last century and the very recent pronouncements on the importance of 
according self-government to struggling nationalities made by various Ministers 
in the present Government, including the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India, These declarations and utterances are overwhelming in number, 
and it is certain that even those who are known to be the most sturdy opponents 
of that measure will find it ditficult to resist the evidence which has been 


adduced in its favour.......... Altogether the address seems to have erred on 
the side of moderation.” 


i6. Mr. Dadabhai’s speech mainly discussed the question of self-govern- 
ment for India. No president of the Congress ever 

Kal (182), 28th Dee. advocated. the necessity of Home Rule for India in 
such vigorous and direct language as that employed 

by Mr. Dadabhai. His plea for Home Rule includes boycott. The only dis- 
appointing feature of the oration was the lengthy and numerous quotations 
from the speeches of English statesmen. Mr. Dadabhai seems to have been 
captivated by the false notions of English statesmen about the effect of British 
Rule on a subject race. His belief that the moment a people came under the 
British rule they became free citizens is erroneous. Can he cite a single instance 
in which we find a nation, vanquished by the British, enjoying freedom? 


“Mr. Dadabhai is perhaps duped by the device adopted by the English in 


calling the Indiansa “ free people ”, though in reality they areslaves, Mr. Dada- 
bhai exhorts Indians to have faith in the present Liberal Government and 
in the conscience of the British people. Has he got any evidence to 
substantiate his bold assertion that in the hearts of the English people, which 


4 


we largely dominated ‘by a desire for lucre and territorial. expansion, there is 
‘@ny room for such a thing as conscience P. Mr, Dadabhai is also very fond of 
- petiti ng and proposes that the people of India should submit to His Majesty 
- the King-Emperor a petition praying for the bestowal of rights promised in the 
Magua Charta of India, as the hypocritical Proclamation of 1858 was styled by 
a past President of the Congress. Mr. Dadabhai must no doubt be given credit 
for placing this and other stale and hackneyed suggestions before the Congress ! 


.-17. Commenting on Mr. Dadabhai’s reference in his presidential address 
“Bind Bwardive (98). 29th before the Calcutta Congress to the sewadesht move- 
Dac. rajya (28), ment, the Hind Swardjya writes:—England would 

| not have‘tolerated for one day the miserable condition 
in: which Indians are grovelling at present. Are Indians so much under 
the thumb of Englishmen that they should still continue to act as they have 
been doing for the last 150 years? ‘The time for their moving in the old 
rooves has now past, The Indians are at present determined not to shrink 
te any measures Caleulated to extricate them from the snares of Englishmen. 
By the grace of God the powerful weapon of boycott has come to their hands. 
By means of this they will overpower Englishmen and regain what rightly 
belongs to them. They will not relax their efforts, even if they have to face 
death in this undertaking. 


18. ‘* Lord Minto has given another rather unexpected proof of statesman- 
ship by offering Government tents for the use of the 
Lord Minto’s attitude to- delegates to the Indian National Congress, It isa 
— the Congress. most pleasant surprise after many years of official. 
ind ‘Journal (19), 20th rene. , , 
oa rowning on this movemert. Lord Dufferin had 
| treated one hundred Congress delegates to a garden 
party when a session was held in Calcutta in his time. [ut since then the 
attitude of Viceroys, including Lord Dullerin himself, has been more or 
less distrustful. Lord Curzon was expected to show a better spirit, but he 
grievously disappointed us. It has been left to a plain man of few words 
without any pretensions to brilliant parts to show that cordiality towards the 
Congress which should from the beginning have been manifested, Lord 
Minto’s offer should not be regarded as indicative of Government approval of 
all or most of the demands of the Congress, but it bespeaks a general good- 
will towards the movement. It means that the Congress is not only a legitimate 
movement but is worthy of respectful attention.” 


19. Referring to the grand reception of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji at Calcutta, 
Aticied “eebbeiah between the Kal remarks :—Lord Minto, the present _ Viceroy 
the feelings of the people of Of India, must have made more than one public entree 
Cavett Sowenate pare Minto in ne * bet 5 oid <4 he ever so 
and Mr. Vadadhal Navroji. cordially aud enthusiastically receive the people as 
K4l (132), 28th Dec. the President of this year’s Congress ? What is the 
cause of this? The loyalty cherished by the people towards the Viceroy is not 
voluntary, whereas the love and esteem evinced by them towards Mr. Dadabhai 
are at once sincere and spontaneous. ‘his shows that the sentiment of patriotism 
is waxing strong in India, while that of loyalty is on the wane. Hence it was 
that the greater honour cf presiding over the Congress was bestowed upon 
Mr. Dadabhai, while the less honourable task of opening the Exhibition was 
assigned to the Viceroy. 


20. The people of England had to carry on a struggle for independence 
extending over as many as five centuries before they 
The Congress and the could attain their present political status, Still their 


a political situation in desire to conquer foreign countries and domineer over 


Gujardti (24), 28rd Dec. _ subject races has not yet been quenched. It would, 

| therefore, be strange if Englishmen voluntarily 
abdicated a portion of the authority they wield in India. No ruling 
power in the world has ever spontaneously surrendered its powers to the 
subject people. It is only when authority is humbled to dust that it submis. 
sively accedes to popular demands. This historical truth was amply 
., illustrated in England during the reigns of Kings John, Charles I and James II, 
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‘Indian people.” 


21 


‘It is, therefore, futile to expect that the British Government would be cowed 
down by the Congress agitation of the last twenty-one years and be prepared to 


concede to the Indians their just rights, However, Congress agitation has been 
productive of one great good, which promises ultimately to bring about the rise of 


‘the people of India. It has created among the diverse classes and creeds in India 
a spirit of unity before which the British Government is bound in the long run 


to quail. Let us, therefore, not give way to despair, but try to popularise the 
Congress and make its influence felt upon all classes of the Indian population. 


Even in an advanced country like England, Parliament has been steadily refus- 


ing to grant the elective franchise to women. Is it not, therefore, ridiculous 
to suppose that it will grant political rights for the mere asking to the Indians 
who bave been completely subjugated and deprived of arms, especially when it 
is remembered that the revenues of India afford the means of subsistence 
toa considerable portion of the British population? The Congress wil! not 
succeed in reaching its goal so long as it does not bestow earnest and mature 
consideration upon this aspect of the question. It behoves the Indians not to 
be led away by the Machiavelian tactics of some Anglo-Indians who are striving 
to wean them away from the Congress. They should also be ready to make 
heavy sacrifices for the national cause. In England several -women have 
sacrificed themselves for the protection of the rights of their sex. Are the 
Indians so weak and listless as not to emulate the example of Englishwomen ? 
Every Indian should have the welfare of his country at heart and be 
actuated by a passionate desire to serve it. He should drive away from 
his mind all thoughts of service under Government and of official hoaours 
and rewards. We do not mean to say that he should act in defiance of the 
law, but he should certainly resort to all constitutional measures for gaining 
his rights as a British citizen. There is no reason why self-government should 
not be conceded to India, when it bas been granted to the brummagem Colonies 
of Australia and South Africa. The Congress should drop from its programme 
all topics of minor importance and concentrate all its attention upon the 
subject of self-government for India. It is an instinct with John Bull not to 
give anything to one who humbly prays for it. He who boldly fights and wins 
alone becomes happy. This should be clearly borne in mind by the delegates 
to the forthcoming Calcutta Congress. 


#21. “It appears that our forecast of the present political situation has 
proved correct. It is perfectly clear from the heated 

The Oalentta Congress and discussions and angry recriminations that took place-at 
per see eno D the meetings of the Subjects Committee and from the 
a, =a ) | “" sneeches delivered before the Congress that the sense 
of almost the whole country was and is against the 

adoption of the boycott movement and that a compromise had to be arrived 
at to conciliate all parties as far as possible.......... Last year our Bengali 
countrymen wished for a certificate from the Congress that their ‘ boycott’ was 
quite legitimate under the circumstances in which they were placed. Why they 
should have been eager to secure the same certificate over again this year also, 
it is not quite easy to see. But compromises are not always quite reasonable 
nor logical, . The legitimacy of ‘ boycott’ was explicitly restricted to one pro- 
vince alone, and one leading speaker after another from the other provinces 
disclaimed all sympathy with the idea of a general boycott movement. This 
isthe very position which we have all along consistently maintained and 
which, we rejoice to notice, has after more than one year been openly and ex- 
pressly proclaimed with approval from the Congress platform. Since the idee 
of a general ‘ boycott’ was authoritatively boycotted and condemned, the adop- 
tion of a resolution in favour of swadeshi, pure and simple, stands in no danger 
of being misunderstood. We congratulate the Congress and the country 
generally on the fact that fantastic and mischievous visions have been publicly 
disowned, that those of our countrymen who were being misled into dangerous 
paths by misguided and conceited demagogues have now been acquainted with 
the authoritative opinions and views of responsible leaders of the Congress, 
and that the fanatical section of extremists and destructive patriots have 


-been made to realize that the Three Tailors in Tooley Street, however obstre- 


‘perous.and abusive, are not the representative spokesmen of India and the 
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0982. “It is difficult to say how far the Nawab of Dacca may be taken 
moe fet seriously in:any of his anti-Hindu antics, for he 

| b of Dacoa s pro = seems to be at the service of every Anglo-Indian 
“Gonfeder- Charlatan, who wants to abuse the Hindus or todo 


a Ao. 7d 


Me Wii gafe-guard the some political mischief calculated to spite the Bengalis 
vin of Muhammadans. jn particular. It may perhaps be taken for granted, 
Minot 186) Sth Dec. however, that Nawab Salimulla is not the accredited 
spokesman of Muhammadan thinkers or politicians, 
though his effusions may betray the inner working of a few leading men 
in'‘that community. In his latest manifesto the Nawab Sahib has acknow- 
ledged that his presentment of the objects of the proposed All-India 
Muhammadan Confederacy will not be liked by some of his co-religionists. 
The main object of. the proposed confederacy is to support all measures emanat- 
ing from Government and at the same time to protect the cause and advance 
‘the interests of the Muhammadans throughout India. The Nawab is manifestly 
an egregious ignoramus in politics, judging from his assumption that the 
support of every measure of Government is compatible with safeguarding the 
interests of the Muhammadans throughout India, The other object of the 
‘Confederacy’ or rather conspiracy is to counteract the growing influence of 
the Congress. ‘the Nawab must be a fool to think seriously that the influence 
of the Congress can be successfully counteracted by a confederacy which makes 
up its mind to support every measure of Government. ‘The only way to wean 
away Muhammadans and Muhammadan sympathies from the Congress would 
be to have a separate Muhammadan Congress devoted to a discussion of political 
questions, But when the Muhammadans will advance so far as to think of 
having w political Congress, they will, we are sure, also realise the absurdity of 
having a separate Congress when the existing National Congress has a platform 
wide enough to accommecdate both Hindus and Muhammadans, in fact every 
Indian community. It is a pity that place-hunting should be mistaken for 
politics by a few narrow-minded Muhammadans and that it should be forgotten 
that in higher politics the interests of all the Indian communities are complete- 
ly identical........... Salimulla’s manifesto has an obtruding lining of vanity 
_ to it. The first person singular is in evidence throughout, ‘JZ trust that 
ple will let me have their views in writing or communicate to my friend 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who will send them on to m2 as we shall be in daily 
communication with each other.’......... What ar awful programme indeed | 
A daily communication between Salimulla and Mohsin-ul-Mulk! Good 
heavens, what can all this mean? Will the Indian National Congress stand 
before such a powerful bombardment? But that is not all. The idea of the 
Moslem Confederacy occurred to the Nawab Saheb, we are told, on the King’s 
birth-day. Oh! What a grand coincidence! Surely it must augur incalcul- 
able good to Muhammadans and portend incalculable evil to Hindus! ......... 
Oh for a Sterne or a Voltaire to portray our preeious Salimulla Saheb!” [The 
Kesari makes similar comments. 


23. The Gujardti vehemently attacks the Nawab of Dacca for his proposal 
Serpe ang to establish an All-India Muhammadan confederacy in 
wjaréls (24), 28rd Dec. = ynosition to the Indian National Congress, It 
predicts that the movement set on foot by the Nawab is destined to end in 
failure and observes:—The Nawab is so far blinded by self-interest in the 
matter of the Bengal Partition as to have become oblivious of the stuff of 
which the Muhammadans are made. The Muhammadans may have lost their 
Empire in India, but the blood of their heroic ancestors is still coursing 
through their veins. They are saturated with netions of independence and 
when by the light of education they come to understand the true significance 
of the Congress agitation, their patriotism, unlike that of Parsis and Hindus, 
will burst out with tremendous force. It is shameful on the part of the 
rh of Dacca to exhort the Muhammadans to bend their knees before the 
‘British authorities and play the réle of effeminacy. The Muhammadans thirst 
for independence and self-government as keenly as the Hindus, They have 
started the Pan-Islamic movement with the object of saving the various 
Mubammadan kingdoms on the surface of the earth from being trampled 
under foot by their European rivals. Indian Muhammadans are at. the 


‘ 
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bottom of their hearts in cordial sympathy with the Pan-Islamic movement 
and will, therefore, contemptuously turn away from the stupid advice given 
to them by the Nawab to rot ina state of subjection and cowardice in their 
swadesh and remain content with the crumbs of bread thrown out to them by 
the powers that be. 


. 


24. “The Government of India’s reply to the representation made by the 
Bombay Presidency Association, some time ago, 
Reply of the Government regarding the employment of natives in the Imperial 
of india to the memorial of Customs Service, though not very satisfactory, at 
the Bombay residency east removes the misconception that the resolution 
Association regarding the ey Lik ahentutale dah ye : bh 
recruitment of the Imperial © January last absolutely debarred the Indian su 
Customs Service, jects of His Majesty from employment in the new 
Pa'rst (13), 23rd Dec. ot, ee The Government of India, in their 
reply, while contending that the resolution of January 
does not in any way prohibit the employment of Indians in the service, do 
not think it convenient to fix any particular proportion of appoint- 
ments to be reserved for natives of India in so small a service. We 
have nothing to say against the Government’s plea that a competitive examina- 
tion is unsuitable for the Customs service and that therefore the service 
should be recruited wholly by selection either from among _ subordinates 
or by direct appointments, but we do not think that their contention that 
the smallness of the service precludes them from limiting the number of 
posts to be reserved for Indians is altogether right. In the present state of 
affairs there is no guarantee that any Indian would be employed as Assistant 
Collector in the Customs service. The selection of a candidate is left solely 
to the discretion of Government. The candidate selected may be an Indian 
or he may be a recruit from England. Wedo not, of course, suggest that, on 
this account, Government will leave the Indis. «ondidates in the lurch on all 
possible occasions, What we mean is that the Government of India’s present 
attitude, as indicated in their reply, will justify such an action on their part, if 
they are so minded. This possibility can very well be avoided by fixing the 
proportion of posts reserved for Indian candidates,” 


25. “ Lord Minto’s Government have revised the principle of the rules 
laid down for the recruitment of officers in the 
Custcms Department during Lord Curzon’s regime. 
Of course, Government say that the principle ha3 been 
misunderstood to mean that no native of India should be appointed to the 
superior Customs Service, but this is merely an euphemism for saying that they 
do not approve of the rules formulated by Lord Curzon’s Government for 
recruiting Assistant Customs Collectors exclusively in England. Not only did 
Lord Curzon make sucha rule, but he defended it in the Legislative Council 
through Sir Arundel Arundel on the gratuitous ground that respectable Indians 
were not likely to join the service owing to caste scruples. This unusual 
regard for caste scruples was the subject of comment in these columns at the time, 
So far as the public is concerned, therefore, there has been no mistake. The 
mistake was made by the Government that made the rule, and this was only 
one of many rules made in pursuance of the policy of keeping out Indians 
from certain services of the late Government of India. We are glad and grate- 
ful to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for quietly revers- 
ing these restrictive rules and taking British administration in India back to 
the broad highway of the Queen’s Proclamation.” 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 23rd Dec. 


26, The tenour of the report of the Excise Committee, as conveyed by the 
telegraphic summaries published in the daily papers, 
Report of the Excise Com- must be highly gratifying to workers in the temper- 


mittee. | | "ioe : 
Indian Social Reformer (4), ance movement. A very good beginning in the 


98rd Dec.; Evening Jame direction of local option is suggested for Presidency 


(71), 22nd Dec., Eng. cols. | towns, and we agree with the Zémes of India that the 

procedure may be advantageously extended to all 
large cities, Presidency towns are fast losing their pre-eminence. Even their 
chief claim to distinction, that of being the seats of Government, does not 
belong to them except for an insignificant fraction of the year. Great com- 
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“fier vi ‘and ‘industrial centres have sprung up in the interior, and popular 
Goritrol ‘over the liquor'traffic is quite as essential in them as in capital cities. 


fact of'the spread of consumption of foreign liquors among the middle 
 Giassés'is- placed beyond doubt by the testimony of the Committee, and we 
‘arnestly hope that strenuous efforts will be made to stem this evil, which 
‘Means physical and moral ruin to the people of this country. Weare glad to 
‘see that the Committee have adopted Sir F. Lely’s suggestions in regard to this 
es of the problem. Weare not sure that the Committee’s conclusions about 
‘toddy have been properly represented in the published summaries. If they are, 
they go against the practical experience of the people of this country. It is 
owever, to reserve comments until the full text of the report is available.” 

6 Evening Jdme writes :—“‘ Judging from the telegraphic summary, the report 
of the Excise Committee appears to be a tame and halting document. The 
Committee seem to have been rather enamoured of the existing order of things 
than convinced of a radical change in the whole system. In the case of toddy 
and country liquors, at any rate, those who were expected to curse came to 
bless. But this result. of the Committee’s labours was in a way inevitable, 
considering that it started with the aim of examining how far the excise admi- 
nistration of each province was calculated to give the fullest practical effect 
to the general policy which had been already laid down, rather than with that 
of examining how far that policy itself needed revision in the light of public 
grievances,” 


27. ‘The Report of the Excise Committee, though not sufficiently clear 
a on all points, indicates the main lines on which the 
aera SAS) Sane DUS. Committee would wish to reform the existing Excise 
administration of the country. The Committee have throughout their invesii- 
gations kept in view the policy of the Government, viz., maximum revenue from 
minimum consumption and are accordingly of opinion that all kinds of liquors. 
should be taxed as high as possible under the existing circumstances............. 
The foothold which foreign liquor is gradually obtaining among the native 
population, specially among those of the middle classes, has often been brought 
to the notice of the public and the Government, and we are glad to see 
- that the Committee have expressed themselves strongly on the evil. They 
consider that the spread of foreign liquor is partly due to the replacement 
of wines by whisky and that the only remedy to cheek the evil is to increase 
the taxation and limit the number of shops, particularly those for consumption 
on the premises. On the question of the location and number of shops, the 
Committee are at one with the public in insisting on the necessity of ascertaining 
local opinion in the Matter. Such a procedure, together with the enforcement 
ofarule prohibiting the putting up of back and side entrances to shops, the 
:-sale of liquor to children and drunken persons and the employment of women 
‘as barmaids, would do much to arrest the spread of drink among a large class 
of the people.” 
28. The report of the Excise Committee, which was hitherto kept confiden- 
es tial, has at last been published by the Government of 
Roser. (180), S50h Dec. Tdia. Though we are not as yet in receipt of the 
full text of the report, its telegraphic summary, published in the English 
dailies, goes to show that the delusive views, tenaciously held by the Bombay 
Government on some Abkari matters, are erroneousand unfounded. The Bombay 
‘Government had, in the course of the correspondence with Sir F. Lely and the 
‘Government of India, which took place about two years ago, expressed the strange 
opinion that the calling of bar-maids was respectable and that they saw no reason 
0 prohibit women from being employed to serve liquor in liquor-shops. They 
had further advocated the necessity of liquor shops having private rooms where 
-people could drink *‘ in moderation, in decency and in comfort.” The Excise 
Committee, however, strongly condemns the employment of bar-maids and 
does ‘not favour the plan of having entrances at the back of liquor shops. 
The Committee’s recommendations regarding the increase of duties on foreign | 
“liquors'in view of their growing consumption by Indians and the restriction 
a rof the number of shops where such liquors are sold are no doubt good. But 
a ‘they can be brought into force only if the official class evinces more solicitude 
ere ay for-the moral welfare of the people than for thé Government treasury. 
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»» 29, When Government enhanced the duty on country liquor,. they gave 
the public to understand that such a step was necessary 
A Wee Govein-, to check the vice of drunkenness, which showed a 
ment to abolish the duty on tendency to spread wider and wider every day, But 
toddy with a view to check the enhancement of duty, instead of checking the 
the consumption of delete- @onsumption of liquor, has given an impetus to it, 
"Babes Cll). aed Dees Now that country liquor is selling dearer owing to 
: the increased duty upon it, the people are going 
| in more and more for cheap but inferior foreign 
liquors, which are wrongly supposed to be harmless. As a matter of fact, 
these liquors are highly deleterious in their effects on the human constitu- 
tion, and Government would do well to check their increased consumption. 
In our opinion, they can only remove the evil by entirely doing away with the 
heavy duty on palm and toddy trees, which will not only cheapen the prick of 
country liquor, but also stimulate the consumption of raw toddy, which is un- 
doubtedly a cheap and wholesome drink. ‘loddy has been medically proved 
to be beneficial to those who drink it. Government may be under the 
apprehension that if they lowered or removed the duty on toddy, they might 
incur the displeasure of English brewers. If they really dread such displeasure, 
we have nothing to say. 


30. ‘“ We were among the earliest to point to the desirability of associating 
en with Sir Hamilton Freer Smith a small committee of 
Rinse. tener Sere ae aT able and well-informed men to assist him in his 
industry with the Committce investigations into the condition of factory labour 
of experts inquiring into the in India. We cannot but feel grateful accordingly 
ag eng of factory labour for the appointment of Dr. Turner and another to 
Jamr-e-Jamshed (29), 24th help the Secretary of State’s Special Commissioner in 
Dec., Eng. cols,; Praja his labours. It is but fair, however, to state that the 
Bandhu (38), 23rd Dec, arrangement is not quite equitable. ‘There should have 
Eng. ay Din Bandhu (124), heen at least one representative of the mill industry 
re Se from each important province to assist in the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. Weare surprised at the apathy and indifference evinced 
by the Mill-owners in the matter.......... We hope it is not too late even now 
to put a prominent and trusted representative of the Mill-owners on the 
Committee. Sir-H, Freer Smith and his other colleagues will find their labours 
lightened the? :by.” [The Praja Bandhu writes :—“ The Committee appointed 
by Governr sat to inquire into the conditions of labour in factories marks 
a very imp’.tant point in the economic history of the Indian Empire.......... 
Weare much relieved to learn that the present Committee is to hold only a 
preliminary inquiry. Its business will be only to see whether a necessity for 
any radical changes in the present factory legislation exists. In the event of 
such a necessity being found to exist, a representative Commission is promised, 
and we hope in that case the representation will be fuily adequate. ‘The Com- 
mittee at present appointed has a very arduous task before it, and it will have 
to bring all the resources of dispassionate examination and thorough inquiry 
it can command to bear on the question........... It must not be forgotten that 
industrially India is but in her infancy, and any ill-advised restrictions upon 
factory labour are sure to do her immense harm and poison her industrial 
sources, She has to compete with full grown nations in her home markets 
and sometimes even the moral support of her rulers in her industrial fights 
and troubles is denied to her.”? ‘The Din Bandhu writes:—The grievances 
of mill-hands of the male sex will be largely remedied if the limit of working 
hours is laid down at eleven or twelve and one hour out of these set apart for 
rest in the middle of the day. ‘The female operatives should not also be made 
to work for more than nine hours a day. As regards sanitary regulations, we 
leave the matter solely to the Committee. As regards juvenile workers, it is 
absolutely necessary to Jay down that all boys and girls below twelve, employed 
in the mills, should be regarded as half-timers,and during the other half of the 
arrangements should be made by the mill-owners to impart to taem a 
knowledge of the three R’s. within the mill premises. | . 
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‘81, “We understand that it is in contemplation to have a new Poona in 
ere the course of a year or two. Two lakhs, we believe, 
ie: ad. construction of have been sanctioned by the Bombay Government 
yi — offices in for the acquisition. ~ certain landed property and 

aily Tel the construction of administrative offices there. 
eee oo Plans and estimates have already been prepared and 

a Committee of Arbitration under the Cantonment 
Code will sit on the 15th January to decide the compensation to be awarded 
for the lands required. ‘For the present there are two valuable sites in view. 
One lies on the road to the Sassoon Hospital, the other in No. 1, Lothian Road. 
The latter is to be acquired almost at once, and if the terms are agreed upon, the 
construction of the chief civil administrative offices will begin soon after. This 
Government edifice is to be an imposing one and a distinct architectural credit 
to Poona. But there are obvious reasons why the site would not be agreeable 
to continued tenancy in its proximity. It is unquestionably the best situation 
in the Cantonment for building purposes, but the location of the Civil offices 
here would not wholly be exempt from a dread of insanitary possibilities in 
view of the large number of native employés who will occupy the offices from 
day today. This is a matter which demands serious consideration on the part 
of Government, and it cannot be settled easily without interference from the 
Sanitary Commissioner.” 


32. ‘The crop outturns are not favourable this year, and still the land revenue 

for the current year together with the arrears for the 

Complaint about the rigid past year is being vigorously recovered before the due 

= naa of land revenue In date, In some cases the cultivators are prohibited 
hoidpur district. | ~ 4 

Sholépur Saméchdy (162), %0 Temove the crops from the fields until they have 

25th Dec. paid the revenue for both the years! Owing to this 

siringency in recovering the assessments, the culti- 

vating class are reduced to sore straits, and some of them, we hear, are selling 

their plough cattle for whatever price they will fetch and raising temporary 


loans from money-lenders at exhorbitant rates of interest. 


— 


33. <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—* As it is contemplated 
- to take in hand the construction of a canal on the right 
Will the Sdbarmati Canal hank of the Sabarmati, it is necessary to make some . 
ag 5s ttre erect aah remarks for the information of Government and the 
dg telporg hie Ahmedabad public. It was stated before the Irriga- 
tion Commission that the Hathmati Canal was a 
financial failure. It seems that Government have not been made aware of 
this failure by those concerned, otherwise they would not have contemplated 
the construction of the SA&barmati Canal, I may state that:like the Hathmati 
Canal the Sabarmati canal, if carried out, will be equally a financial] failure. 
The failure of the Hathmati Canal financially is not owing to defective 
alignment or undue excess of capital expenditure, but simply owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil through which it passes.......... The soil through 
which the proposed right bank canal from the SAbarmati River near Ahmedabad 
passes is equally sandy. Beyond Sanand the 12th mile of the proposed canal 
is even less impact (?), so that when the full monsoon discharge is let into the 
canal, scarcely one-half will reach the 30th mile and in the hot weather it 
is dcubtful whether any discharge will reach beyond that mileage.” 


34. The Hindu Vijaya of Kochra (Ratnagiri) had published in its columns, 

_ a few days ago, an account of the search made by the 
Complaint against the _Jocal Police without authority by effecting an entrance 
See tancvaliat Toke into the house of the proprietor of that paper and into 
aud the action said to have ' the building in which his press was located. The atten- 


been taken by the Bombay tion of Government having beenattracted to the matter, 


ee yee te 4, the local authorities have received instructions, it is 
meee (Fe understood, to make full inquiries into the matter. 


. If this be true, we cordially congratulate Government 
on the vigilant sense of justice displayed by theminthis matter. Printing presses 
and newspapers are ever an eyesore to the Police,and Indian journalists have 
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in thousands of cases successfully exposed the dark and iniquitous doings of the: 
Police. Consequently, the attitude of the ignorant Police of this count 
towards the entire class of journalists is one of bitter hatred. The Police 
cannot exercise their power at their sweet will in towns where the number of 
educated persons is pretty Jarge, but in villages they are held in blind and 
excessive awe by the rural population, It is, therefore,a piece of good luck 
that in a village like Kochra the proprietor of the Hindu Vijaya was let off 
by the Police with a mere search of his premises. The proprietor intends to 
sue them for damages in a Civil Court, and we shall revert to the subject 
after the matter is disposed of there. ; 
35. ‘* The Sind Sabha has addressed a memorial to the Government of 
| Bombay pointing out the extreme undesirability of 
Protest against the impor- importing men from outside the province to fill vacan- 
tation of non-Sindhis to serve , aad : 
in public offices in Sind and Cl€S occurring 10 the local services. The Sabha respect- 
the amalgamation of posts of fully points out that such a course is highly unfair to 
Resident Magistrates with the various communities inhabiting Sind, among whom 


on ea ge m8 (7) there is quite an abundance of qualified men. The 
a } . . . . * . 
eet Tien” > policy of importing non-Sindhis for appointments 


in Sind is not understood and this has very 
naturally caused a soreness of feeling among the people of the province. 
The Sabha, therefore, prays that Government be pleased to put a stop to the 
unfair practice of importing men from outside, which is not only prejudicial to 
the claims of local talent but is also calculated to affect the efficiency of the 
subordinate local services. We have frequently had occasion to condemn in 
these columns the practice to which the Sabha has taken exception and for the 
doing away of which it has now memorialized the Government. The policy 
which has lately been inaugurated in Sind is of a piece with that dictated some- 
time back by the gods at Calcutta and of which the policy in Sind isa 
distinct expression. ‘That policy claims for itself the stifling of the voice of 
that intelligent and educated community, whom we find in a preponderatingly 
large majority everywhere, by reducing or thinning its numbers, its further 
erowth being felt as a menace to the autocratic powers that be. We believed © 
that with the exit of Lord Curzon that policy would receive a check or else 
would not be pursued with that enthusiasm which had marked it in his regime. 
We were not wholly wrong in our belief, for elsewhere we found unmistakable 
roofs of a considerable modification of it, but it appears that in Sind our rulers 
are still conning old lessons and pushing the harmful policy to its utmost limits, 
The protest by the Sabha has, therefore, been made not a day too soon, 
and we shall be glad if the Bombay Government give the memorial in question 
their earnest attention.” [The paper next proceeds to express its approval of the 
protest made by*the Sabha in the same memorial against the amalgamation of 
Resident Magistrates with Mukhtyarkars. | 


36. ‘Two privates of the 8S. W. B. went into the shop of Messrs. Hajee 
Dossul and Sons at about 11 P.M. on Tuesday and 
Thefts by soldiers in broad wanted to see some gold watches. On these being 


daylight at Karachi. produced, they promptly picked up two each and made 
D a Gasette (15), 21st for the door, but one of them was seized by Mr, 


Abdul Rahman Hajee Dossul. The soldier dashed 
one watch on the fioor, pocketed the other and began to use his fist and stick. 
He was after some difficulty secured outside the shop, when a soldier of the 
Artillery, true to the motto ubique, appeared on the scene, and said he would 
take charge of the delinquent till the police were sent for. He was, of course, 
handed over by the guileless captors, and when the police turned up they were 
informed that the prisoner had escaped. In the meantime while a struggle was . 
going on between Mr. Hajee Haroon and the other soldier, the former managed 
to obtain possession of one of the watches, but the thief escaped with the other 
one and ran down the road followed by a shop assistant, who was not, however, 
permitted to go very far in pursuit, for some soldiers who were coming up the 
road stopped him, so that the offender got away. On Wednesday afternoon 
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were paraded; but the complainant and the witnesses, including 
the fscurceful gentleman of the Royal Artillery, failed to identify the culprits, 

isis the fourth casé of the kind; and in this last, unfortunately, the thieves 
Baye not been traced. It behoves the police and the Military authorities 
© make every endeavour to discover the perpetrators of this daring crime: 
Tie meteliants of Elphinstone Street are naturally a bit nervous, particularly 
at‘the present time when they have their best goods exposed in their shops. 
Té is not; therefore, too much to ask that special police arrangements be made 
for publio protection in this street. The Military police especially should be 
more to the fore when wanted.” 


Education.. 


87. ‘The failure of the Senate of the Bombay University to vote by atwo- 
thirds majority the disgraduation of a graduate who had 
been convicted of forgery in a Court of Law does not 


Comments on the rejection 
reflect credit on that Body. The arguments made use 


by the Senate of the Bom- 


bay University of a motion 
to deprive a graduate con- 
victed of forgery in a Oourt 
of Law of his degree. 

Indian Social Reformer 


of by the opponents of the resolution proposed by the 
Honourable Mr. Setalvad on behalf of the Syndicate 
were absurdly irrelevant to the question before the meet- 
ing. The age at which the man passed his B. A. degree 


x (4), 23rd Dee. 


examinationgiad nothing to do with the proposition to 
remove him from the list of graduates of the Univer- 
sity. If he had been still at College, the conviction, we fancy, would have entail- 
ed his being debarred from appearing at any University examination, as one of 
the things he has to send in with his application is a certificate of moral character 
from the Principal of his College. Extenuating circumstances would justify 
& mitigation of sentence, but not the continuance of an konour. The action of 
the Senate in throwing out the proposition is a violation of the decencies of 
academic life and it lias created a very painful impression on the minds of 
those who are interested in the good name of our Universities. We are sorry 
that a poll was not taken as if would have set at rest all speculation regarding 
this extraordinary event in the annals of University administration.’’ 


38. Commenting upon Mr. Giles’ Administration Report for the year 
1905, the Sudhdrak remarks :—Mr. Giles would have 
been well-advised if he had entrusted the work of 


But 


Comments upon the last 
Annual Report on Public nw ae 
Instruction in the Bombay reviewing his administration to Government. 


Presidency, by taking it upon himself, he has played the réle of 

Sudhdi ak (50), 24th Dec. ae who ase his own sober. Mr, Giles’ 
yegime has been characterised both by good and bad measures, In the first 
place, he imposed severe réstrictions upon the native employés in the Educa- 
tional Department and barred their prospects of future promotion. Next, 
he deprived many private educational institutions of their independence and 
relegated the grievances of poorly paid Vernacular school-masters to the cold 
shades of neglect. Another unpleasant feature of his administration is that 
q he caused a new series of vernacular readers to be published by a Huropean firm 
= and compelled the public to buy worthless books at exorbitant prices. The above 
= acts, coupled with his obstinate and malicious disposition, rendered his 
regime unpopular. We trust that Mr. Giles will, at least after his retirement, 
exert himself for promoting India’s good. 


ee ae . 89. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—‘ May I bring to the 


& hed . « . ffi - 
| Ch SE ep ain notice of the district officers of Kaira, through the 


iation of a school play- 
und at Nadiad (Kaira) 
vw the building of a dak 


columns of your valuable paper, that the educated 
public of Nadiad are much displeased with their 
decision to build the new Ddék Bungalow on the only 


bungalow. 


| : .., suitable play-ground for the boys of the town. The 
Deo. : Js gue (33) 22rd beautiful open lawn on the west of the present Dak 
AT } Bungalow has been for a very long time past set 
apart as a cricket field for the High School students, Its situation is. 


- 


. 4.» eee 
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icturesque, its surroundings are healthy, and it is just opposite the students’ 
ostel. Such a piece of open play-ground is, therefore, naturally regarded 
by all young men as a valuable possession. In depriving the present 
students as well as their future generations of such a possession, the district 
Officers are doing a great injustice to the town as a whole....,........ The 

new play-ground is wholly unsuited forthe purpose. It is situated 
to the west of a set of public privies and the main drain of the town. Jé will 
very likely have two more drains on its north and south. On account of 
these drains and the low level of the ground it will probably be wholly unfit for 
use during the cricket season...... Cur Educational Inspector and the Director 
of Public Instruction should move in time to prevent such a catastrophe 
befalling the boys whose educational interests are entrusted to their care. 
I hope that it is not yet too late to mend matters, and that our kind and 
sympathetic Collector, Mr. Wood, and the Executive Engineer, Mr. Hansoti, 
will be good enough to reconsider their decision.”’ 


Railways. 


40. “ Our attention has been drawn to a quaint rule that exists on the 
N.-W. Railway, according to which promotions cannot 
A grievance of the native be granted to Railway employés until full three 
cs i on NW. Haile vears’ service has been put in by them after their 
ae (7), ast promotion. The regulation of promotion by the 
23rd Dec. period of service cannot bear a searching examina- 
tion, and to say the least such a rule is hardly just. 
But what is worse is that whereas in the cast of Indian employés the regulation 
herein referred to is made seriously to affect their prospects, in that of 
Eurasian or European Railway employés it is practically inoperative, We 
have been led to refer to this subject owing to cases having come to our 
knowledge where the rule has been quoted as a bar to promotions in the case 
of natives. Inthe case of Eurasians or Europeans promotions are granted 
every year, and the rule is kept in abeyance. We do not grudge anyone his 
promotion whenever it is deserved, but we shall be glad if the ruie were made 
less stringent and if impartial treatment were meted out to Huropeans and 
natives alike.” — 


Native States. 


41, The Chuda correspondent of the Kdthidwar Samdchdr writes :—~ 
Major Wodehouse, Political Agent, Jhdlawar, had 
Alleged inquiries made by come to visit Chuda a few days back. During his stay 
oe BE cctg 0 Be: the here he made private inquiries into the allegations 
Kéthiawér  Samégchar against Mr. Umiashankar that have appeared in the 
(81), 26th Dec. columns of the Kdthiiwar Samachar during the last 
two years. He moved about éncognito in the town 
and the adjoining fields and questioned the cultivators on several points. Asa 
result he is said to have been convinced of the truth of the allegations against 
the Karbhari. Mr. Umiashankar studiously avoided the presence of Major 
Wodehouse during his stay here. He did not accompany him to the various 
functions on the plea of illness, nordid he pay even a formal visit to the 
Political Agent although he was called upon todo so. Major Wodehouse § is 
said to have felt insulted at such conduct onthe part of the Karbhari, The 
Political Agent has removed from office the Police Superintendent, Mr. 
-Lakhabhai, and appointed Kumar Shri Joravarsinghji in his piace. He has 
also restored to the Thakor Saheb full control over the State treasury. The 
subjects are very much pleased with the action of the Political Agent. They 
now feel sure that Mr. Umiasbankar will be succeeded by a new Karbhari in 
about a week. It would, however, be afar better arrangement if Kumar Shri 
Joravarsinghji were appointed Karbhari of Chuda during the lifetime of the 
present ‘hakor. 
con 1893-——8 
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- 42. Referring to the alleged mismanagement of the finances of Dé&tha 
yee oe fe | taluka (Gohelwdd Prant, Kathidw4r), a correspondent 
oa financial ‘mis- writes to the Kdthidwdr Samdchdr :—Mr. Jagjivan 
| [Rathawar), in Déthe taluka eres, the pear ory page this taluka, me 
oe ae emptied its treasury and made his position secure by 
8th Deo gama enriching his friends and wn tired. 4 The Political 
. Agent in charge of Gohelwad Prant, being informed of 
the mismanagement in the taluka, came there some time back in order to examine 
the accounts. But the Kamdar, in collusion with the Police Patel of the 
thana and others, entered the Treasury office on the night previous to the arrival 
of the Political Agent, broke open the treasury, inspected the taluka account 
books and abstrated certain books which were likely to convict him. The next 
morning on being required to submit the account-books by the Political Agent, 
the Kamdar is said to have submitted certain minor books only. On being asked 
to explain his conduct, the Kamdar prevailed upon the sub-bhagdars to submit 
a memorial to the Political Agent representing that the right of examin- 
ing the account-books vested in them and that the books had been’ examined 
and certified by them to be correct and that they should, therefore, be restored 
to the taluka treasury. The account-books were accordingly returned. This 
action of the Kamdar has'given rise to much comment among the people, who 
are said to have appealed to the Political Agent as well as to the Agent to the 
Governor, Kathidwar. The taluka yields an annual income of thirty-thousand 
_Tupees, out of which ten thousand are spent on the upkeep of the Govern- 
ment establishment. There is ‘no knowing how the remaining twenty- 
thousand rupees are spent. It is necessary that strict inquiries should be 
instituted into the financial management of the taluka and that the account- 
books should be properly examined by a committee specially appointed for 
the purpose. 
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43. The Mahi Kdntha Gazettee publishes an account of an interview 
apts said to have taken place between its editor and 
ea ee ee Mr. Damri, Karbhari of Vala, at Dhola station on the 
a native editor for publishing the 18th December last. In the course of the infer- 
writings against the admi- view Mr. Damri is said to have remonstrated with the 
-nistration of the State. editor for giving publicity to writings directed against 
ate Kantha Gazette (84), the administration of Wala State. Mr. Damri is 
rd Dec.; Kdthtawar Samad- ; ; s 
char (81), 26th Dec. | alleged to have charged the editor to bear in mind 
that he was a Government servant and to have boasted 
that he had been able to get even some of Mr. Rothfield’s orders reversed. At 
the conclusion of the interview Mr. Damri is said to have asked the editor to 
beware of the consequences of publishing similar writings in future. [The 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette, in commenting on the above interview, condemns 
Mr. Damri’s conduct in bullying the editor and adds that his responsibility as a 
Diwan is, if anything, enhanced by the fact of his being a Government servant, 
The Kdthidwdar Samdchdr refers to Mr. Damri’s alleged boast about reversing 
Mr. Rothfield’s orders and says:— Does Mr. Damri want to bring back into 
_ Vala Hiralal and Khaja Muhammad both of whom have been expelled from 
the State limits? We have recently come to know that Mr. Hiralal has come 
to reside near Vala and that the Thakor Saheb lately tried to wrongfully prevent 
Mr. Hiralal’s niece from going to her father-in-law’s house. | 


v 


| Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, A Calcutta correspondent of the Indu Prakash writes :—** Mr. Tilak 

and party arrived yesterday morning in Calcutta 

=. gal the Vineron's and received an enthusiastic reception from the 

*  gpeech on the occasion of the Calcutta public........ In the evening a grand mass 
ming of o Sotentetal meeting on swadeshi and boycott was held in Beadon 

on at Valco Square atfended by thousands of people, Lala 
es gg Walger P Kew oe Lajpatrai presided and ‘among the speakers were 
ao prone ‘Messrs. Tilak, Khaparde and Manekji Patel of 
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Bombay, Muhammad Ali Rajakhan of the Punjéb and Babus Manoranjan 
Ghose and Surendranath Sen, who spoke in Bengali, and Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal. Mr. Tilak in commenting upon the Viceroy’s speech 
at the opening of the Indian Industrial Exhibition exposed the hollow- 
ness of His Excellency’s pronouncement on swadeshi, declaring that what the 
Viceroy insinuated to be dishonest stoadeshi was but the necessary result 
of the commercialism of the British Government. Mr. Patel pointed 
out the correlation between swadeski and boycott. Mr. Khaparde con- 
demned not only the Viceroy’s statement, but also the action of the 
Exhibition Committee, who invited the Viceroy to open the Exhibition, and 
asked the people to desist from visiting it. Mr. Muhammad Ali Rajakhan 
supported the previous speakers. The Bengali speakers entered a vigorous 
protest against the Exhibition as an outrage on swadeshi and boycott, while 
Mr. Pal declared that the Exhibition Committee not having been elected 
by the public the Bengali people refused to be held responsible for it. 
The president in a vigorous speech supported the previous speakers and 
strongly condemned the action of the Exhibition Committee. The following 
resolution was then adopted unanimously :—‘ That this meeting emphatically 
repudiates the insinuation of dishonesty against the swadesht movement con- 
veyed in Lord Minto’s speech on the occasion of the opening of the Industrial 
Exhibition’ ”’. r 


45. “The Bombay Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini Sabha is going to hold 
a National Gathering of swadesht workers at the 
P Proposed swadesht Com- oneuing Congress at Calcutta, The proposal has 
erence at Calcutta under 5 5 
the auspices of the Swadeshi Met with the hearty approval of Babu Surendranath 
Vastu Pracharini Sabha of Bannerji. A committee has been tormed for making 
Bombay during the Uon- arrangements toholid the gathering. Mr. Rasul, Bar.- 
ier sim are at-Law, Calcatta (President of the Barisal Conference), 
ahratta (9), 23rd Dec. 
has consented to work as the Calcutta Secretary 
of the gathering. The gathering is intended to be held annually in the 
Congress week with a view to bring the swadeshz workers throughout India into 
closer union and to back up the efforts of the Congress and the Industrial 
Conference to support the cause of swadeshi.”’ 


46. An important circular has recently been issued by some leading 

m ss italia members of the Belgaum Swadeshi and Temperance 
gummed intoe Dharwar -*S8S0Clation, in which an earnest appeal is made to 
and Bijapur districts. the people of the Dhdrwdér and Bijapur districts to 
Partkshak (151), 27th co-operate with the inhabitants of the Belgaum 
recye igo —— : district in convening an Industrial Conference repre- 
Ur), (123) oth mi hs sentative of the three districts, The Conference 
is to discuss measures for starting new industries 

in all the three districts and to take steps for promoting an industrial revival 
generally within their limits. ‘The suggestion to convene such a Con- 
ference was originally made by Mr. B. G. Tilak at the time of his recent 
visit to Belgaum. It would have been better if the circular had been signed 
by leading Parsi and Muhammadan traders of Belgaum and also by the office- 
bearers of the Swadeshi and Temperance Association, as it would then have 
carried more weight with the public. The objects set forth in the circular 
are nevertheless most laudable, and the signatories to the circular undertake 
to raise a sum of Rs, 3,000 from the Belgaum district alone to defray the cost of 
the proposed Conference. We hope the people of the Dharwar and Bijapur 
districts will give an early consideration to the request made to them in the cir- 
cular. [The Belgaum Samdchdr publishes the circular in extenso. The Dhdrwdr 
Vritta, in noticing it, remarks:—The Belgaumites seem to be in real earnest 
over the matter, as they have come forward with an offer of Rs. 3,000 to meet 
the cost of the projected Conference. We beseech the people of the other two 
districts to co-operate heartily with their neighbours of Belgaum as success will 
be assured only as the result of concerted action.] - 
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«Sangmesh war Taluka ‘Local 1 
assembled at Devrukh for the purpose 
meeting on the 18th Dee 
ves of an. opportunity to attend a. _— 
meeting eu. by ‘the people of Devrukh; : 
k (160), 28ra it: was resolved to establish an institution called. the 
hwat Taluka Congress.” It is a hopeful 
Of the times that the rising generation has awakened to a sense of its 
lie duty and is manifesting increased interest in promoting the welfare of 
country by working on popular lines. Another meeting was held on the 
ist December to consider the same proposal, | 
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| ~ “SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd January 1907. 
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